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NOTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Adam  Fergcsok-  was  bom  at  Logierait,  in  the  liighlands  of  Scotland,  on  the  20tli  ot 
June,  1723,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1736  he 
sntered  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  where,  four  years  after,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  he  passed  some  time  subsequently  in  the  stndy  of  theology-  In 
1745,  he  was  selected  by  Lord  John  Murray,  commander  of  the  forty-second  Highland 
legimsnt,  as  his  mUrtaiy  chaplain,  to  qualify  himself  for  which  office  he  received 
ordination,  although  he  had  not  studied  divinity  the  full  period  of  six  years.  He 
remained  with  the  regiment  until  1757,  when  he  sncceedeil  the  celebrated  David  Hume 
aa  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  but  resigned  that  office  in  the  following  year.  In 
1759,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
though  we  are  told  that  he  had  not  made  physical  science  a  principal  object  of  his 
inquiries,  nor,  indeed,  studied  it  much  more  than  most  young  men  do  in  the  common 
coarse  of  academical  instraction.  Five  months  of  preparation,  however,  enabled  him 
to  enter  upon  this  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  a  manner  that  secured 
his  popularity.  About  1762,  he  founded  a  society  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Poker,"  for  procuring  from  the  government  the         bl   hm         f     m  1  Sid 

and,  to  forward  its  views,  wrote  a  satirical  parojhl  t,  1  d      Tl     H        y    f  '^ 

ter  Peg."     His  first  publication,  however,  excep     g      p        d      rm  AD 

fence  of  the  Morality  of  Stage   Plays,"  during     h  p  H  m 

tragedy  of  "  Douglas,"      Several   pamphlets  w         w  If  f    h        m 

views;  but  Mr.  Ferguson's  was  admitted,  hy  th      pp  si     p     y        b     h         ly  p 
on  that  side  evincing  any  tolerable  degree  of^disc 

In  1764,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Ph  I      ph  Ed    b    gh       d  d 

on  his  duties  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  activity  f    m  wh    h    h     m         d  a 

results  were  anticipated.  His  lectures  drew  o 
auditory.  About  a  year  after  his  election  to  the  h 
'•  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,"  which  received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  literary  world.  In  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  March,  1767,  Mr.  Hume,  congratu- 
lating him  on  its  success,  says :  "  I  have  met  with  nobody  that  had  read  it  who  did  not 
praise  it;  Lord  Mansfield  is  very  loud  to  that  purpose  in  his  Snnday  socieries;  I 
heard  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Lyttleton  express  the  same  sentiments;  and,  what 
is  above  all,  Cadell,  I  am  told,  is  already  projecting  a  second  edition  of  the  same  quarto 
size."  The  style,  as  well  aa  the  matter,  was  also  praised  by  the  poet  Gray ;  and  Lord 
Shelburne  approved  of  it  so  highly  as  to  express  a  desire  to  patronise  the  author,  and 
offi:red  to  procure  him  some  appropriate  a|ipointment  in  one  of  the  English  universities, 
after  having  been  informed  that  [he  government  of  West  Florida,  which  he  had  some 
thonghts  of  conferring  on  him,  would  not  be  considered  a  suitable  office.  Mr.  Ferguson 
shortly  after  married,  and  took  a  farm  in  the  pariah  of  Currie,  where  he  gratified  his 
taste  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits. 

In  May,  1774,  he  set  out  for  Geneva,  to  take  charge,  as  tutor,  of  Charles,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.  The  connection  was  dissolved  in  the  coarse  of  the  following  year,  and 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  to  his  astonishment  and  mortification,  he  found  the 
chair  ha  had  held  declared  vacant  by  the  town-council,  though  they  had  previously 
appointed,  at  his  desire,  a  deputy  to  perform  its  duties.  His  friends,  Drs.  Robertson, 
Blair,  and  Black,  indignantly  remonstrated  againsj  this  proceeding,  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Session  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was,  though  not  without  much  exertion,  re- 
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inatatefl  in  his  office.  He  appears  to  have  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  feeling  on  thi a  occa- 
Bion  ;  and  he  concluded  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  hia  enemies, 
by  sayina :  "  The  fools  and  knaves  are  no  more  than  necessary  to  give  others  some- 
thing to  do." 

Literature  and  ftgricnlture  continned  to  occupy  his  time  for  many  years.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  American  war  called  his  attention  to  the  study  of  policies,  about  1776,  In 
which  year  he  published  "  Eemarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Price, 
entitled,  '  Ohaervations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,'  &c."  He  also  communi- 
cated his  views,  from  time  to  time,  to  Sir  William  PiilteDey,  and  other  members  of 
Parliament ;  and,  on  the  determination  of  the  goverampnt  to  send  out  eommiesionera  to 
quell  the  disorders,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission.  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, absent  in  the  United  States  during  the  sessions  of  1778  and  1779 ;  but  hi» 
duties  were  efficiently  performed  in  that  period  by  Dngald  Stewart.  In  1780,  he  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which,  however,  had  no  permanent  effect  on  either  his  bodily 
or  mental  faculdea ;  but  he  now  thought  it  expedient  to  ceaae  lecturing  without  notes, 
and  therefore  commenced  writing  a  course  of  instruction  to  be  read  to  his  classes.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  busy  in  completing  his  celebrated  '•  History  of  the  Progress  and 
Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  which  appeared  in  1783  in  three  volumes  quarto. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  several  modem  languages,  and  has  been  jnstly 
described  as  one  which  not  only  delights  by  the  clearness  of  its  narrative  and  the  bold- 
ness of  its  descriptions,  but  instructs  and  animates  by  profound  and  masterly  delinea- 
tions of  character,  as  well  as  by  the  philosophical  precision  with  which  it  traces  the 
connection  of  events.  It  is  written  in  that  tone  of  high-minded  enthusiasm  which,  if  it 
can  only  snatch  from  oblivion  whatever  is  noble  and  generous  in  the  record  of  human 
actions,  regards  the  graces  of  style  as  objects  merely  of  secondary  account,  and  is 
chiefly  studious  of  impressing  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
survey  of  distant  ages.  This  admirable  performance  will  bold  its  place  among  classic 
English  histories,  notwithstanding  that  some  points  of  which  it  treats  appear  in  a  some- 
what different  light  from  (he  discoveries  and  cricicinms  of  more  recent  scholars. 

In  1784,  he  resigned  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  to  Dugald  Stewart,  and  was  him- 
self joined  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  with  Mr.  Playfair,  to  entitle  him  to 
retain  his  salary.  He  now  proceeded  to  revise  the  notes  of  his  lectures  on  Ethics  and 
Politics,  and  in  1792  published  ihem  under  the*ljtle  of  "Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science,"  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  Among  modem  writers,  to  whose  sug- 
gestion he  appears  to  have  been  most  indebted,  are  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Montes- 
quieu, and  Adam  Smith,  The  work  has  been  censured  for  the  very  partial  notice 
which  it  offers  of  the  importance  of  religious  principle ;  it  abounds,  however,  in  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state,  and  shows  an  anxiety  to  estab- 
lish the  foundations  of  natural  theology.  After  its  publication,  the  author  visited  the 
continent,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  of  other  learned 
societies.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1793  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
following  year,  with  an  intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  retire- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  fixed  on  Hallyards,  in  Manor  Water,  where  he  remained 
fourteen  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  t^at  period,  his  sight  and  hearing  having  in  a 
great  measure  failed,  he  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  that  he  might  more  frequently  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  his  friends.  Here  he  gradually  declined  in  all  but  his  intellectual 
faculties,  in  the  full  vigour  of  which  he  died,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1816,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Ferguson  was  irreproachable;  his  manners  were  easy, 
elegant,  and  becoming  both  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  philosopher.  With  his  intimate 
friends,  he  was  full  of  fascinating  gayety  and  refined  humour.  If  impatient  of  any- 
thing, it  was  of  contradiction ;  and  of  assumed  superiority  he  could  rarely  forbear  tes- 
-tifying  his  contempt.  We  have  his  own  authority  for  suggesting  that  he  was  indebted, 
for  his  manner,  less  to  intercourse  with  polished  society  than  to  familiarity  with  the 
beautiful  in  nature. 

The  jlfincipal  compositions  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  Vere 
"  The  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  a  "Memoir  of  Dr.  Black,"  both  of  which 
were  translated  into  several  languages.  His  fame  at  present,  however,  rests  upon  his 
great  work,  "The  History  a- the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Eepnblic." 
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lan  State  was  originaHj  a  small  prin- 
ne  of  the  many  little  rantons,  which, 
Lomination  of  Latins,  occupied  the 


left  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Anio 
to  the  sea,  and  irom  Ostia  to  Ciroeii  on  the  cob 
Within  this  narrow  tract,  reaching  in  breadth 
land  no  more  than  aileen  milca,  and  exKaiding 
on  tile  coast  about  fifty  miles,  the. Latins  are  said 
hi  have  firmed  no  less  than  forty-seven  indepen- 
dent states  ji  each  of  whom  had  a  separate  capital 


from  wluoh  they  made  frequent  wars  on  each 
Mlier.*  The  ootmtrj,  ditided  into  so  many  sepa- 
rate territories,  we  may  consider  as  resembling 
some  of  the  lately  discovered  islands  in  the  South- 
ern or  Pacific  Ocean,'  where  every  height  ia  re- 
presented as  ft  fortress,  and  every  ultle  township, 
that  can  maintain  its  posscsaons,  as  a  separate 
state.  Among  settlements  of  this  dcsctipdon, 
the  Romans,  though  they  were  miginally  no  way 
distinguished  in  point  of  possesaona  or  numbers, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  some  superiority  of  insti- 
turion  or  character,  came  to  have  a  dedded  ascen- 

Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  li- 
ria  on  the  other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  llaly  were 
possessed,  in  the  same  manner  with  Latium,  by 
different  races  of  men,  who,  under  various  dcno- 


of  Etrurians,  Snmnites,  Campanians, 
and  others,  finmed  a  multiplicity  of  liU]e  nations, 
united  by  leagues  for  common  satety,  and  ranged 
under  oppoate  interests,  with  a  view  to  some  ba- 
lance of  power  wliich  they  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain. The  peninaala  towards  one  estremity,*  was 
from  lime  immemorial  peopled  with  Grecian  co- 
lonies. Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  first 
a^es  of  the  Roman  state,  overrun  by  natiotis  of 
Gaulish  extraction.' 

The  land  throughout,  in  respect  to  dtuation, 
climate,  and  soil,  was  highly  favoured,  diveraified 
with  mountain  and  plain,  well  weeded  and  wa- 
tered, replenished  with  uarful  materials,  fit  to  yield 
pasture  Ibr  numerous  herds,  and  to  produce  abnn 
dance  of  Com,  wine,  and  oil.  And,  tvhat  is  stilt 
of  more  importanee,  ^ras  already  betiime  the  flou- 
rishing nursery  of  ingenious  men,  ardent  and 
vigorous  in  thar  putauils,  though,  in  respect  to 
many  arts  and  inventions,  yet  in  a  stale  of  great 

The  Romans,  who  made  their  firststep  todo 
toinion  bv  becoimng  heads  of  the  Latin  confeJe- 
racv,  continued  thcit  progress  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  (  or,  after  many  struggles  with  nations 
possessed  of  resources  amilar  to  their  own,  united 
the  forces  of  that  country  under  thar  own  direc- 
tion, became  the  conq^uerors  of  many  kingdotUB 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Eiurope;  and 
formed  an  empire,  if  not  the  most  cltcnavc,  at 
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least  the  most  splendid  of  any  that  is  known  in 
the  hiatocy  of  mankind.  In  posBeasion  of  this 
Beeniiiig  advuntage,  however,  tney  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  owiv  institutions ;  they  become,  t«- 
gether  with  the  conqa  ■eta  they  had  made,  a  pray 
lo  military  govemmcnl  and  a  signal  example  of 
the  vicissitudes  ta  which  prosperous  nations  are 
exposed. 

This  mighty  slate,  rainarkable  for  the  smallness 
of  its  oiTgin,  Ks  well  as  for  the  greatness  to  which 
it  Bllmn«l,  bus,  by  the  splendour  of  its  notional 
exertions,  by  the  client  of  its  dominion,  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  couneila  or  by  its  internal  revolu- 
Uons  and  reverses  of  fortiuie,  ever  been  a  princi- 
pal object  of  tiistoty  to  all  the  rnore  enlightened 
na&ms  of  t.\'!  western  vrorld.  To  know  it  well, 
is  ta  know  mankind ;  and  lo  have  seen  our  species 
under  the  Diirest  aspect  of  great  abilky,  integntj, 
and  courage.  Thwe  ia  a  merit  in  attempting  lo 
promote  the  study  of  this  subject,  even  it  the  ef- 
fect sliould  not  correspond  wUh  the  deagn. 

Underjhis  imprestnon  the  tbllowing  nanative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
great  revolution  by  which  the  republican  fortn  of 
government  was  exchanged  tin-  desputismi  and  by 
which  the  Roman  people,  from  bemg  joint  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire,  became,  together  with 
tiieir  own  provinces,  the  subjecls,  and  often  lie 
pray,  of  a  tyranny  which  Vfas  equally  cruel  to 

Ab  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties, possessed  of  every  art,  and  fmnished  with  the 
most  ample  resources,  were  acting  in  conF«rt  to- 
eelher,  or  in  oppoffltion  to  each  other,  the  scene  is 

Etely  lo  exhibW  wh -^^  .U.....1..  .v.  ... . 

range  or  extent  ol 

furSsh  those  who  

any  way  rimilar,  with  modfls  by  whicli  diey  may 
profit,  and  Iram  which  they  may  form  sound 
prindples  of  conduct,  derived  from  experience, 
and  continued  by  examples  of  the  hignest  au- 
thority. 

The  event  which  makea  the  principal  objfct  of 
tiiis  history,  has  been  somelimcs  considered  as  a 
pomt  of  sepaKdion  between  two  periods,  which 
have  been  accordingly  treated  apart — the  period 
of  the  rapnbhc,  and  that  of  the  monarchy.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  period,  the  Romans 
were  liighly  distinguished  by  their  gcniu^  mag- 
nanimity, and  national  spirit,  and  made  suilable 
attainments  in  wliat  are  the  ordinary  ohjeda  of 
pursuit — wealth  and  dominion.  In  the  second 
peiTod,  Ihcy  continued  for  some  time  to  profit  by 
the  attainments  which  were  made  in  the  former, 
and  while  they  waited  in  the  tract  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  praclised  the  arts  and  retained  the 
lessons  which  lormer  ages  had  taught,  sdll  kept 
their  [lossisaons.  But  after  the  springs  of  poU- 
tical  life,  which  were  wound  op  in  the  republic, 
had  some  lime  ceased  lo  act ;  when  the  slate  was 
become  the  concern  of  a  single  person,  and  the 
vestige  of  fiirmec  movements  -were  efiaced,  the 
national  charactet  decliner^  and  the  power  of  a 
great  empire  became  unable  to  preserve  what  a 
small  republic  had  acquired.  The  example, 
whether  to  be  shunned  or  imitated,  is  certainly 
instructive  in  either  period ;  but  must  so  in  the 
transition  that  was  made  from  one  to  the  other ; 
and  in  the  forfeiture  of  those  public  advanlagei 
of  which  the  Roman  peonle,  in  some  (lart  of  the 
course,  availed  themselves  with  so  nmch  distiru. 
tion,  and  which,  in  the  asqud,  they  abused  with 


ne,  and  oppression  of  their 


•  much  disorder  i 
ibiects  abroad. 

rith  this  object  before  me,  i  hasten  to  enter  o 


these _ „..  , 

not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  first  a^ea  of 
Rome ;  nor  stop  lo  collect  paiticulais  relating  lo 
the  oriain  and  progress  of  the  ctanmonwcallh, 
longer  flian  is  necessary  to  aid  the  reader  ui  re- 
colScting  the  circumstances  which  formed  the 
conjuncture  in  which  this  interesting  change  be- 
gan to  lake  place. 

For  this  pumose,  indeed,  a  general  description 
of  the  stale  and  its  territory,  such  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning  of  this  transaction,  might  have  been 
EUflicient ;  hut  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
pdnt  at  which  causes  bwin  lo  operate,  or  at  which 
eflecls  are  complete,  I  have  uidulged  myself  in 
this  fejnoue  repub- 
.  .  ..._  ...__  .  .  ,  and  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  at  what  time  he  will  suppose 
the  period  of  authentic  history  to  begin,  or  at 
what  time  he  will  suppose  the  causes  of  this  re- 
■olution  to  operate,  and  to  produce  their  eflccts. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  descriiilion, 
L  satisiactory  account  of  a  subject  which  is  m  ka 
latura  progressive  and  tluctnatin^  oi  to  explain 
political  establishments  without  some  reference  to 
the  occasions  whence  they  arose,  I  have,  upon 
these  accounts,  endcavoure-d  to  give,  even  lo  the 
first  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  narration  ; 
and,  together  with  the  progress  of  pohtical  insti- 
tutions in  the  stale,  remarked  its  territorial  aruui- 
ations  and  conquests,  in  the  order  in  which  ihcy 
were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  history  presents  ilael^  I  shall  wish,  as  far 
".  my  talents  and  the  materials  before  me  allow, 
fill  up  the  narration,  and  give  to  every  scene  ot 
e  transaction  its  complete  delml.  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  cataslrophe  is  passed,  I  shall  wish 
again  te  contract  my  nacratton ;  and  as  I  open 
with  a  summary  account  of  what  jireceded  my 
period,  dose  with  a  similar  view  of  its  sequel. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  made  their  settle- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,'  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, seven  hundred  years  before  theChrislian  tera, 
and  longbcfora  the  date  of  any  authentic  profaiii; 
history  whatever.  The  detail  of  their  story  is  mi- 
nute and  drcnmstantial ;  hut  on  this  account  is 
the  more  to  be  suspected  rf  fiction :  and  in  many 
parts,  besides  tiiat  of  the  fable,  with  which  it  is 
confessedly  mixed,  may,  wilhout  any  blameable 
sceptidsm,  be  rejected  as  the  tonjcctura  »f  inge- 
nious men,  or  the  embellishments  of  a  meretradi- 
tbn,  which  partakes  in  the  nncerlainty  of  all 
other  pro&ne  history  of  the  same  times,  atiil  la- 
bours under  the  obscnritv  which  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  all  other  nations.' 

That  the  Roman  state  was  originally  a  small 
erne,  and  came  by  deerees  lo  its  grealnesB,  cannot 
bedoubled.  So  mudi  wemay  sSely  admiton  the 
faith  of  tradition,  or  in  this  instance  infer,  from 
the  continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a  progress 
which  the  people  were  still  making,  after  they  be- 
came an  rfiject  of  observation  to  other  nations,' 
and  atier  they  began  to  keep  records  of  their 
own :  that  they  had  been  an  assemblage  of  herds- 
men and  warriors,  ignorant  of  letters,  of  money, 
and  of  commerdal  arts,  inured  to  depreilatifjn 
I  IHoiiys.  Hal.  lib.  1.  s  Ut.  lib,  n 
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and  violence,  and  subsisting  chiefly  bj  tlie  produce 
of  their  herds,  and  the  apoiTB  of  their  enemies,  may 
be  safely  admitted ;  because  we  lind  them,  in  the 
most  authentic  parts  of  their  history,  supplying 
these  defects,  and  comitis  ibrwani  in  tlie  same 
lUrection,  and  consequenuy  proceeding  from  the 
same  origin,  with  other  rude  nations ;  being,  in 
reaUty,  a  horde  of  ignorant  barbarians,  though 
likely  to  becomean  accompUahed  nation. 

In  the  lirst  accounts  of  theii  setcfement,  it  is 
said  that  they  mustered  three  thousand  men  on 
foot  and  three  hundred  on  horseback.'  Thdr  es- 
tablishment bdng  effected  by  surprise  or  by  force, 
ami  their  people  conasling  of  armed  men  who 
had  every  acquistion  to  make  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours,  they  were  naturally  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  country  around  them.  They 
took  post  on  the  Palativim,  a  small  height  on  the 
Tiber,  which,  according  to  former  traditions,  had 
been  previoudy  occupied  by  five  difierent  races  of 
men,  who,  in  a  countiy  so  precarioosly  settled, 
were  ftequently  changing  tfieir  places.*  Their 
city  wafi first  the  modelof  a  Roman  camp,  fortified 
with  a  sjuaie  breast-work  and  dil«h,  to  serve  as 
an  occasional  retreat  to  themselves  and  their  cat- 
tle. Their  leader,  or  cMe^  was  the  BcAe  magis- 
trate or  officer,  rather  dvil  or  military.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  were  distinguished  into 
different  classes  or  ranks,  under  the  names  of  pa- 
trician and  plebeian,  patron  and  cUcnt.  "The 
patron,"  says  Dionydus,  "  was  to  protect,  to  ^ve 
counsel ;  and,  whether  present  or  absent,  was  to 
his  clients  what  the  &ther  is  to  his  family.  The 
client^  in  return,  were  to  contribute  to  the  Bupprat 
of  their  patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his  chil- 
dren in  marriage ;  and,  in  the  case  of  his  being 
iKken  by  an  enemy,  were  to  pay  Ms  ransom ;  or  trf 
his  being  condeumed  in  a  fine,  were  to  dischai^ 

The  limita  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  as  in 
other  rude  sodedes,  were  jet  imperfectly  marked. 
It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  lead  in  war, 
and  to  rule  in  peace ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  no 
more  wished  to  deliberate,  than  to  fight  alone ; 
and,  though  he  may  have  (lone  eilhej  occasion- 
ally, yet  numbers  of  his  fi)Ilowers  vrere  ever  ready 
to  attend  lum  in  both.  The  people  acknowledged 
him  aa  their  leader,  or  pnnce;  but  they  them- 
selves, as  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
were  accustmned,  on  remarkable  occasions,  to  as- 
semble i  and,  without  any  concerted  form  of  de- 
mocracy, beciune  the  sovereign  power,  as  oflen  as 
their  (assions  engaged  (hem  to  act  in  a  body. 
The  superior  class  of  the  people  as  naturally 
came  to  have  their  meetings  apart,  and  may  have 

assembled  frequentiy,  when  the  ocBaaion " ' 

eiiDident  to  require  the  attention  of  thi 
Hence  probably  the  establishments  of  the  senate 
--'  ifthepo    ■ 


le  popular 
the  Comitia,  and  were  both  of  so  early  a  dale  as 
to  be  ascribed  to  (he  first  of  their  kings.^ 
Even  this  founder  of  the  state, 


nblies  of  the  people  were  intimated  by  the 

sound  of  a  horn.    The  dliiena  were  distinguish- 

o  curiffi,  centuries,  and  tribes — divi^ns  un- 
der which  they  tbrmeil  their  several  compartment^ 
for  military  anuv,  religious  ceremonies,  or  poUticat 
dcUberationa.  When  met  to  dedde  on  any  public 
t|Uestion,  each  divi^on  apart  collected  the  votes  of 
;mbera,  fromlheocB  ibrmeda  vole  for  tl\e  cu- 

century;  and,  by  the  majority  of  these,  de- 
termined the  whole.  The  eurife  were  fraternities, 
or  divisions  of  the  people,  which  met  for  the  ]>or-  - 
formance  of  reUgious  rites ;  each  had  its  separate 
priest,  and  place  of  assembly.  V^lien  the  curiffi 
were  called  on  matters  of  state^  they  retained  part 
of  their  religions  forms;  opened  their  meeting 
with  observing  the  auspices,  or  signs  of  futurity ; 
and  if  these  were  uniavourabie,  could  not  proceed 
on  business.  The  augurs,  therefore,  in  this  mode 
of  assembly,  had  a  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  people. 

The  centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artfu! 
idea,  to  make  power  accompany  wealth.  The 
people  were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the 
—  of  tbtdr  fortunes :  each  class  was  divided  into 
tnries;  but  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  was  so  unequal,  that  those  of  tfao 

r  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the  whole ; 
and  when  the  centuries  of  this  class  were  unani- 
mous, they  dedded  the  question.  By  this  institu- 
tion, tbe  rich  were  masteis  of  the  legislature, 
though  not  without  some  compensation  to  the 
poor,  as  the  several  dasses  were  charged  with 
taxes  and  pubfic  services,  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  were  vested  with  power. 

The  peopfej  when  thus  assembled,  were  distin- 
guished in  their  dasses  by  their  ensigns  end  arms, 
"  ~  ■    though  called  together  on  political  affairs, 

termed  the  anny.> 

the  first  ages  of  this  piindpality  or  common- 
wealth, the  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  first 
hy  curite,  and  afterwards  by  centuiies.  The  prac- 
■-»  of  voting  bytribcsvrasof  a  later  dato  than 
ther,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular  party  to 
idude  the  ansjdces,  to  levd  the  condition  of 
ranks,  and  by  these  means  to  turn  the  channels 
of  powerin  thdrownfevour.  '  The  people  were 
formed  into  their  dasses  and  centunes,  to  dect 
thdr  officers,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  delibexato  on 
other  affiurs  of  state;  but  tiicy  did  not  without 
struggle  or  contest  always  acquiesce  in  this  mode 
of  assembly.  The  poorer  dtizens  offen  insisted 
to  be  called  in  the  curi^,  and  nftervratds  in  the 
tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which  the  rich  would 
have  referred  to  the  centuries  alone.  The  ques- 
tion on  these  occaMons  went  to  the  Ibundation  of 
the  constitution,  and  imphed  a  doubt  whether  the 
stato  was  to  be  governed  tiy  the  balance  of  num- 

or  the  balance  of  property.* 


of  his  power,  and  the  insWuments  of  his  justice. 
The  names  of  the  senators  were  entered  in  a  list, 
and  they  were  separately  caUed  to  their  meetings. 
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To  these  originiil  sprinas  of  the  political  frame 
may  be  joined  those  of  region,  which  in  ail  go- 
vernments must  have  a  considenible  force ;  and  in 
thiH  have  always  been  supposed  a  principal  power 
to  reguJiite  its  movements.  Here  indeed,  there 
bdng  no  distinction  <rf  clergy  and  laity,  the  autho- 
rity 01  the  statesman,  augur,  and  prieEt,  was  united 
in  the  same  persons,  or  in  the  same  ordera  <i(  men : 
anit  as,  in  the  mind  of  every  ciUzen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  measure  of  his  superstition,  the 
Bword  of  state  was  preferred  to  the  altar,  tlie  poli- 
tidan  and  vfarrior  availed  himself  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  the  priest,  and  made  supersti- 
tion itself  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  state. 
With  presages  and  prodigies  ne  encouraged  or 
restrained  the  people  in  then  desires  and  pursuita ; 
he  bound  them  with  "jows  and  with  oaths,  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  bvon  equalled  by  mankind  in 
anyother  instance;  and,  with  reference  to  this  cir- 
cmustance  in  mnicular,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  seeds  of  Roman  grcatnesEi  were  laid  in  the 
impUcil  resjiect  vidth  which  every  citiien  revered 
the  first  institutions  of  liis  country.' 

The  wants  by  wiiich  the  Romans  were  impel- 
led m  the  liist  state  of  their  settlement,  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  vanquish  some  of  tlidr 
neighbours,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Valour, 
accordingly,  in  thmr  esdinalion,  was  the  principal 
quahty  S  human  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy  the  chief  of  its  fruits.  Every  leader  who 
obtained  a  victory  made  his  entry  at  Rome  in  pro- 
cessbn  j  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  triumph,  which 
continued,  from  the  first  Ui  the  last  age  of  the 
.commonwealth,  to  be  the  highest  object  of  am- 

Historians,  admiring  the  effect  of  this  and  of 
other  practices  of  an  eafwdate  among  the  Romans, 
have  represented  their  founder,  and  his  immediate 


tutors,  whc^  mtii  a  perfect  foreaght  of  the 

Suence^  suggested  the  maxims  which  gave  so 
appy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  inJant 
labile  They  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  by 
(rugaUCy  and  vidour  the  Romans  were  (o  conquer 
the  world :  that  they  ought  not  to  lay  waste  the 
lands  which  they  conquered,  hut  to  possess  them 
with  cokmies  of  their  own  people :  that  they  ought 
not  to  slay  the  vanquished,  liut  transiiort  their 
captives  to  Rome,  as  an  acces^u  to  the  number 
of  their  ovni  citizens :  that  thoy  ought  not  to  make 
■WOT  without  provocation,  nor  to  commence  hosii- 
lities  until  they  had  demanded  and  hod  been  re- 
fused reparation  of  wrongs.  In  whatever  bcgrce 
we  suppose  these  maiima  to  have  lieen  expressed 
or  understood  in  the  councils  of  Rome,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  successful  conduct  of  the  stale  in 
these  particulars  was  sutHcicnt  to  haie  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  were  known. 

To  the  other  fortunate  customs  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  those  early  times  of  the  state,  we  may 
join  that  of  the  census,  by  which  tlie  people,  at 


lln  BMood,  30,1100  to  ft  place  in  the  thiid,  S3.DQ0  la 
In  itie  Rmlh,  I  I.OUO  la  1  place  in  Die  ftHli,  anilliig  i 

i6"l°of  iKs  GfJb  ilBB,'wBre  ikrawn  inm  W'liuli 
cls!q.    Tha  whole  were  ilivJiled  isto  1S3  cenln 

oChomiaeii,  in  ^  1)6;  being  a  lu^rHitj  of  the 


every  period  of  five  years,  look  a  regular  account 
of  the  numbers  and  estates  of  their  citizens,  as  tho 
best  measure  they  could  have  of  their  own  pro- 
gress or  dechne,  and  the  surest  lest  of  their  poli- 
cy and  conduct  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  Srst  period  of 
thdr  hislary,  a  succession  of  seven  kings,'  to  each 
of  whom  they  ascribed  the  invention  of  their  se- 
veral institutions.  To  Eomulus,  the  miicd  Ibrm 
of  their  govemmenl,  the  establishment  of  the  se- 
nate and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  ranks  of 
patridan  and  plebeian,  the  relations  of  patron  and 
client.  To  Numa,  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
thdr  regard  to  oaths.  To  Servius  TnUius,  the 
census,  or  periodical  muster ;  and  so  on. — But 
whether  we  suppose  these  institutions  to  liave 
been  the  suggestion  of  particular  occa^ns,  oi 
the  invention  of  ingenious  men,  directed  by  a 
deep  premeditation  of  all  their  effects,  there  ia  no 
douDt  that  such  institutions  existed  in  very  early 
times,  and  served  as  the  fbuiidotton  of  that  policy 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  stale. 

The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  lasted 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years,  a  period  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  extent 
of  their  settlement,  had  greaUy  mcreased.  I>uring 
this  period,  they  had  dmwn  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours lo  Rome,  and  sent  many  of  their  ovni  peo- 
ple to  occupy  settlements  abroad.  By  (he  iiirol- 
ment  of  aliens,  they  procured  a  certam  increase 
of  people  J  and  by  spreading  their  colonies  arouiiri, 
they  made  acqumtions  of  t«rritory,  and  extended 
ths  nursery  of  Roman  dtizens.  we  find,  never- 
theless, that,  by  the  last  part  of  this  policy,  they 
incurred  a  danger  of  losii^  the  people  y/bom  they 
thus  eslablishKl  or  bi«d  up  in  new  scUlemcnts, 
however  littlo  removed  Crom  the  inetropolirf.  Men 
had  not  yet  teamed  to  consider  thenselves  as  the 
citizens  of  one  place,  and  inhalntanis  of  another. 
In  departing  from  Romt^  the  colonies  ceased  to 
be  inrolled  in  any  tribe  of  ward  of  that  city,  oi 
of  its  district  i  or  to  be  ranked  in  any  class  oi' the 
people.  They  ceased,  of  course,  lo  be  called  up- 
on to  vote  in  any  of  tiie  assemblies,  which  tiiey 
no  longer  attended.  They  formed  notions  of  an 
interest  separate  from  that  of  their  original  coun- 
try, so  much,  that  the  colonies  which  had  been 
planted  by  one  prince,  resisted  the  power  of  his 
sucMsiorB;  and  conquests,  where  the  Roman 
citizens  were  mixed  with  the  natives,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  were  somettmes  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost.  T^  colony  itself  took  a  part 
in  the  discontents  of  the  people  th^  were  seiil  to 
restrain,  and  became  paities  with  the  vanquished 
in  thdr  quarrel  with  the  victors.)  But,  notwith- 
standing frequent  instances  of  this  sort  among 
Uie  Roman  colonies,  the  memory  of  their  descent 
and  the  ties  of  consanguiiuty,  the  pride  of  their 
distinction  as  Romans,  ttm  capadty  which  every 
colonist  retained  of  returning  to  Rome,  and  of 
bring  reinstated  in  the  rolls  M  the  people,  for  the 
most  part  .presersoi  their  attachment  to  Ruir.e, 
and  niiule  them  still  a  pari  of  her  strength,  and  a 
prindijal  source  of  her^greatness. 


F<illiiB,TiiniuiniaB  Superb  as 
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fit  to  carry  anos.'  The  number  of  Roman  tribes 
or  wards  of  the  city  was  augmented  from  three 
to  twenty-one.  The  kingdom  itself  eKtended 
■  !r  part  of  LaUura,  and  had 


the  Latin  confederates,  the  place  of  their  m(«t> 
ings  for  devotion  or  jleaanre,  and  the  seat  of 
thcur  political  consultations.' 

To  accommodate  and  secure  this  populous  and 
growing  community,  sereral  of  the  heights  con- 
tiguous to  their  original  settlement  were,  during 
»!,«  '."■"e  period,  ^.■-"""i.r-.i.T- ««*..,>! -j  -t--  — -- 


uei«  were,  our 
iccupted,  the  n 


shes  between  them  were  drained  by 
and  works  of  great  magnificence,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  is  still  entire.  The  citj  itself, 
instead  of  an  earthen  rampart,  was  surrounded 
with  towers  and  battlenicntB  of  hewn  stone.' 

So  fer  it  appears,  that  whjle 
Change  to  every  successive  prince  gratified  his 
repubnc.        ovm    ambition    by  sub<hjing   some 

neighbouring  district  or  village,  and 
brought  an  accession  of  riches  or  territory  to  his 
country,  the  genius  of  monarchy  was  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  this  riang  empire.  But  when 
princes  became  satiated  with  conqnests  abroad, 
or  bcgfuiTomeditaleschetnes  to  increase  Iheir  awn 
importance  at  home,  their  ambition  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making 
the  kingdom  hereditary,  and  the  people  more  sub- 
servient to  thdr  pleasure.  Under  this  direction 
of  the  monarch's  ambition,  the  state,  as  Montes- 
quieu observes,  was  likely  to  become  stationary, 
or  even  to  decluie.  A  revolution  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  preserve  it  in  its  former  progres- 
sive state. 

Soch  a  revolutbn,  " 
U.  C.  SM.    took  its  rise  from  the  

of  the  people,  excited  by  abuses  of 
power,  and  was  luistetied  by  a  momentary  indig- 
nation, roused  by  an  insult  oflercd  by  a  son  of 
the  kin"  to  a  Roman  matron.  As  the  political 
evils  wBch  this  [evolution  was  intended  to  re- 
medy were,  the  stale  qf  degradatiim  and  iteak- 
71*88  to  which  the  sevate  had  been  Teduced,  the 
usiirpatjjtn.  qf  hereditary  sitecession  to  the 
and  the  getierol  obuses  of  govemmeni,  suitable 
remedies  were  sought  for  to  these  evils,  by 
storing  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  senate,  by 


6  The  BbiDeB  employed  Id  building  ttw  walb  of  Roidb,^ 

^'hH  cumiDOD  t«wfls  wvTB  sxeouted  at  a  great  ezpeiM. 
I  una  proposed  IhU  llief  lllDDld  be  of  aufflaitlil  dimen- 
JDDB  inndmk  a  wegon  [aaded  niUi  liny,(PIiii.  lib.  uxvi. 

ilUjl-S  a£S',Vi""g  Ihem,  (DionV  Hdl.  lib.  iii.  c.  St.) 
they  »ereB^in  in  dilreiuir  al  IhB  DeowaioD  DFAugUEIui 
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abolishing  the  toyahy,  and  hy  suhstituling  in  its 
place  an  elective  and  temporary  magistracy. 

The  ijrincipai  part  of  the  revolution  eonasted 
in  substituting  the  consuls,  two  annual  magis- 
trates, in  place  of  the  king.  These  officers  were 
chosen  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  The 
officer  who  was  to  preade  at  the  election  erected 
his  standard,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  field  of 
Mars,'  a  meadow  which  lav  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  above  the  cltj.  The  people  repaired  to 
him  in  arms,  and,  distii^nished  by  flie  ensiens 
and  armour  of  their  diJurent  classes,  proceeded 
to  make  their  election. 

That  the  city  might  not  be  surprised  while  its 
defenders  were  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard 
was  posted,  with  its  coloura  displayed,  on  the  Ja- 
nicQluni,  a  bill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  which 
overlooked  the  river  and  contiRUOUS  plain.  If  an 
enemy  appeared  daring  the  election,  the  guard 
bad  orders  to  strike  then-  ensigns ;  and  on  this 
Mgnal  evCTy  century  repaired  to  its  post  of  alarm, 
and  questions  of  state  were  suspended  unljl  the 
danger  was  removed.  As  it  became  «n  article  of 
superstition,  that  the  centuries  could  not  jiroceed 
in  any  business  without  having  an  ensign  dis- 
played on  the  Janicidum,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
any  person,  by  strikuig  the  ensign,  to  break  up 
an  assembly  of  the  people ;  and  this  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  any  business  was 
accordmgly  made  use  of  at  dilTerent  times  to  the 
end  of  the  republic,' 

It  was  meant  (hat  the  consuls  should  succeed 
to  all  the  powers  of  the  king;  and  m  order  to 
enforce  their  authority,  a  pen&y  of  five  oxen  and 
two  sheep  was  denounced  a^mst  every  person 
who  refused  to  obey  them.'.  Thar  joint  and  di- 
vided command,  with  the  Umiled  term  of  one 
year,  which  was  to  be  the  duration  of  then-  power, 
were  thought  sofHcient  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  it. 

The  government,  by  this  revolution,  devolved" 
on  the  senate  and  nobles.  The  plebeians,  in  the 
first  formation  of  it,  were  favoured  by  the  ad- 
misaon  of  a  certwn  number  of  their  order  to  fill 
up  the  senate,  which  had  been  reduced  in  its 
numbers  jby  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king;  and 
they  were  declarec^  in  case  of  any  oppression,  to 


sy  ue  Ion;  dartslive.  II  i>  aot  unreucmable,  Ilier£^ 
qiuHliDH  Ibe  aalboriiy  of  Uiditiwi  in  reaped  h>  iliii 
igulu  oioruniBnt  ofaBliqDilj',  whfeli  TO  peiflj  eieOFdi 


were  iBiripd  Id  ilitaRliona  Dcraaa  Ihe  slreelf,  Bnit  paiaed 
under  bulldingaef  ihegrealesi  ■niiqait.v.    ThiaderBn^ 
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1  a  light  of  appeal  from  an 
d  oftiiB  megiatrate  to  a, 

,lp  at  IqVHTii       "rhiQ  orao    iiv 


people.      .„..     __ . 

grent  charter  of  every  dtizen.  But  the  patricians 
alone  could  be  ehoEen  into  llie  newly  eatabliahed 
ofEoes  of  state.  They  alone  were  lo  farnisll  the 
ordinary  suoceaaion  of  members  to  tbe  senate, 
and,  by  tbeir  inroimenl  in  the  first  and  Becond 
classes,  to  have  a  decided   majority  in  all  tlie 


if  the  e 


[Book 
(;i  that  is 


al!  asaemhiies  of  the 
elect  officers  of  state,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  jud^o 
of  appeals.  By  these  BereraJ  provisions  in  (heir 
favour,  they  were  in  possession  of  a  complete 
aiistocraCT,  which  they  dabned  as  hereditary  in 
tbstr  femiJies,  but  which  they  were  not  likely  to 
I'etain,  without  much  discontent  and  animosity 
on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 


C}IAPTER  II. 


Farm  of  the  Republic— nisaension  of  Parltee — Firsl  DtcltUor^Secession  of  Plebeians— Tri- 
bunes of  the  People — Their  Objects— DislribiUion  of  Corn—Diirision  of  Lands— PreteTisioin, 
of  the  Plebeians — Commission  lo  compile  Laws— Decemvirs — Ticelre  Tables— Intermarriage 
of  Ranks— Claim  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Omsulate—MilUary  or  Consular  Tribunes — Cen- 
sirre — ^Ediles — Pr/eftct-as  Annona — Fortune  of  the  Repubiic — Reduction  of  Vetor-  Destrac- 
tiim  of  Rome  by  the  Goals — RcbvUding  of  the  City. 


THE  government  of  Rome^  as  it 
U.  C.  3M.  is  represented  after  the  espulsion  of 
the  kins,  was  become  entirely  aris- 
tocraticaL  The  noblee  had  the  exclusive  posses- 
ion of  aflice,  without  any  third  party  to  hold  tbe 
balance  between  themselves  and  the  people.  The 
consuls.were  the  sole  executive  m^istrates,  and 
tiie  only  zmnistBra  of  Qib  BBuate ;  they  were  un- 
derstood to  come  in  place  of  the  ting;  perfimiied 
all  thn  ftmctiona  of  royalty ;  and,  in  \hi  manner 
of  the  kings,  to  whom  they  succeeded,  united  in 
their  awa  persona  all  the  ignidea  of  the  state, 
those  of  judge,  magittrale,  and  milituTy  leader. 

Such,  at  »ie  first  institution  of  the  common- 
wealth, was,  both  in  respect  of  government  and 
manners,  the  simphdty  or  rudenesa  of  this  com- 
munity. The  people,  however,  in  their  new  situ- 
ation, were  gradaallj  and  speedily  led,  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  afiidrs,  bv  the  contest  of  thdr 
parties,  and  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  to  a  va- 
riety of  estabnehments,  in  which  they  separated 
the  departments  of  slate,  more  equalh  disbibuled 
its  powers,  filled  up  the  UstB  in  office,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  postuie  to  wield  wkh  advantage 
their  strength  as  it  increased,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  circumstance  that  occurred  in 
their  liivour. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by 
continusl  invaaons,  to  recover  his  power,  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  parties  who  had  joined 
to  eipal  him;'  creditors,  supported  by  the  aris- 


plsbeiaoi  b>  Soine,  it  U  implied  th&l  ihey  frsqueutly  oi 

i^n'u  oF  patron  .nd  dieDL    Aaim  miy  aocounl'Vo' 
thiB  oitcniRalanca  in  eilher  of  livo  «aji :  Am.  by  supiKU- 


tocracy,  of  which  tlie  nobles  were  now  lu  full 
possession,  became  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
debts,  or  the  patrons  laid  claim  to  more  than  the 
dienta  were  willing  to  pay.'  The  slale  wag  dis- 
tracted at  once  by  its  enemies  from  abroad,  and 
by  the  disscnsbn  of  parties  at  home.  The  au- 
thority of  the  new  goi-emment  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  contend  wilJi  these  difficulties,  the  senate 
resolved  to  pkce  themselves  and  tiie  common- 

wealtli,  for  a  Umited  time,  under  the 
U.  C.  453  power  of  a  single  person,  who,  with 
or  455."         the  title  of  Dictator,  or  Master  -" 

the  people,^  should  at  his  pleai 
dbpose  of  the  state,  and  of  all  ita  resources. 


of 


ippljihBluiLiiiM  of  Ihe  rtch.  or  by 


a  piiibsble  proipBEl  of  imne  ■ble  to  pay,  psrbopa  ivilh 
krernl,  rroia  the  spoili  of  an  enemy.    BuE  wheo  Ijia 

eaH*  part  of  ilia  Rdman  blitcn^ . 

IMien  ii,  IhroughDut  Ibia  hutory,  BulRcJant  evidence 
Ihat  tile  popular  party  wars  do  ibe  Bl<la  oTlhe  deblor. 

of  dabu.    Tbsir  inaoeiice  ivag  omplnyed  in  laducing  Ihe 

Tbcy  eiM  \uave!<iB  occaiionl'ts  Xuih  dsbU :  li!e"re- 
suk  nag  (a  from  lieini  fovourable  lo  the  nooesailoug  bor- 
lower;  he  AtSi  obliged  id  pay  for  tha  risk,  Ibe  penaltiee, 
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This  oflicei  was  inveslfid  with  power  to  punish 
the  (li30tderly  without  tjial  nnd  without  appeal ; 
to  aim  the  people,  and  to  employ  their  foccea  on 
any  service ;  to  name  his  own  substitute,  or  Be- 
cond  in  conunandi  and  \o  act  without  hana, 
even  at  the  expiationi  of  his  office,  accountable 
either  to  the  senate  or  to  the  people.  The  dr- 
cuniBtELncoB  that  were  probably  accidental  in  the 
first  nomiuadaa  of  this  extraordinary  officer, 
were  allei-wards  repeated  as  unalterable  forms  in 
ei'ery  successive  ^pointment  of  the  same  kiud. 
It  became  the  prerogative  of  the  senate  to  re^ve 
that  a  dictator  shouQ  be  named,  ajid  of  the  con- 
sul to  name  Mm.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  dead  of  night  i'  and  as  soon  as  the  nomina- 
tion was  known,  the  lictors,  or  ministera  of  jus- 
tice, armed  with  their  axes  and  rods,  withdJ^w 
from  the  oi^jinary  magistrate,  to  attend  this 
temporary  lord  of  the  commonwealth. 


IS  direeteif  by  the  exigency  of  its 
'     The  p       '     ■  .    .  -  - 


govf  .      __     . 

edly  followed  in  tunes  of  calamity  or  pubhc 
alarm,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were 
occasionally  ankusted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole 
samrity  oi'  thrar  personal  clmracters,  or  on  that 
of  the  short  dni^tion  of  their  trust,  which  was 
limited  to  six  months.  Tliis  institution  was  de- 
vised by  the  senate,  to  repress  the  disorders  which 
broke  out  among  the  people,  and  to  unita  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealth  agmnst  lis  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a  Jifierent  nature,  and  was 
meant  to  protect  tiie  plebeians  against  the  op- 
pression ol  tlioir  lords. 

Ttie  inferior  class  of  the  people,  almost  ex- 
eluded  from  any  share  in  the  new  government, 
soon  found  that  under  its  influence  they  had 
more  oppreffiioii  to  fear  from  their  patrons,  than 
they  had  ever  experienced  ftom  the  prince  they 
had  banished.  So  long  as  Ihe  king  and  the  — 
nate  shared  in  tile  powers  of  the  state,  the  c 
took  part  with  the  people,  when  the  other 
tempted  to  oppress  them;  and  it  was  the  ordinary 
ioterast  and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the 
nobles,  by  supportmg  the  pfebHans  against  them. 
This  effect  oFthe  monarchy  still,  in  some  mea- 
sure remained,  so  long  as  the  exileil  kins  was 
iJiye,  maintained  his  pretei^MonSj  and  made  the 
united  Bervices  of  the  people  necessary  to  (he 
senate.  During  this  period  the  patriciMis 
slill  on  their  cuard,  and  were  canlious  not  1 
fend  the  people ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  security  which  the  new  government  de- 
rived from  this  event,  the  nobles  availed  ttem- 
selvfs  of  their  pmver,  and  enforced  thdc  claims 
on  the  people  with  extreme  saverity.  In  the  ca- 
padty  of  creditors,  they  unpriaoned,  whipped,  and 
enslaved  those  who  were  mdebted  to  them,  and 
held  the  Uberties  and  the  lives  of  tlleir  fellow- ' 
citbens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of  ple- 
bdans  was  alarmed  i  they  saw  more  formidable 
enemies  m  the  persons  of  their  own  nobility, 
than  in  the  armies  of  any  aaUon  whatever. 
When  the  republic  was  attacked,  they  accord- 
ingly refosed  to  arm  in  ils  defence.  Many  who 
had  already  snifered  nnder  the  rod  of  their  cre- 
ditors, when  called  upon  to  enlist,  showed  their 
limbo  galled  with  fetters,  or  lorn  with  the  stripes 
which  they  had  received  by  command  of  their 
merciless  patrons. 


These  distractions,  joined  to  the  ai  tual  pro- 
sence  of  a.  foreign  enenw,  obliged  the  senate  tu 
have  recourse  to  thmr  former  expedient,  and  to 
entrust  the  repubUc  again  m  the  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator. Having  succeeded  m  then'  first  nomina- 
tion, and  havuig  driven  the  enemy  from  their 
territories,  they  recurred  to  the  same  expedient 
again,  on  the  return  of  a  Uke  occasion ;  but,  in 
'  ■  nix  insinui^on  with  the  terrors  of  this 
they  made  choice  of  Valeriua,  a  person 
une  was  already  known  to  the  sufferers 

.^ popular  kws  wMch  they  owed  to  hia 

femilv.  This  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  repel  the  enemy,  by  whom 
the  state  was  invaded :  but,  upon  his  return,  not 
beuig  able  to  prevail  on  the  senets  to  fulfil  tiie 
hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people,  he  made 
"  speech  to  exculpate  himself  and  laid  uovni  hia 
Dwer.  The  citizens  who  had  ibught  under  his 
anner  beba  sdll  in  the  field,  and,  without  any 
orders  to  disband,  suspeclJng  that  the  seniUe,  un- 

removo  ihem  from  the  city,  ran  to  their  arms ; 
_]d,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  theur  mi- 
litaqF  oath,,  and  the  respect  they  paid  to  the  eo- 

lent  of  their  country,  rount  have  entered  the 

by  force.    But,  under  (he  unpresaou  of 

motives,  they  fled  from  the  walls  histcad 

of  inimduig  them,  retired  beyond  the  Anio,  and 
took  possesion  of  a  height  about  three  miles 
from  Rome,'  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
tiie  Sacred.  Hill.  Then  officers  fbUowed,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Ihem  to  return  to  thm 
duty ;  but  were  told,  that  no  dnty  vres  owing  to 
a  government  which  had  whidrawn  ita  protec- 
tion, and  eucoumged  oppression)  that  free  caS- 
zens  own  no  country  in  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  freedom.—"  To  what 
porpose,"  said  Sidnius  Bellutus,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  this  mutiny,  "i-ecall  us  to  a  city 
from  which  jon  have  already  forced  us  to  fly  ly 
your  extortion?    By  what  n  ~  ~~~ 

you  persuade  us  to  re* 
have  repeatedly  broken 
you  engage  us  in  support  oi 
of  whidi  you  will  not  allow  us  to  be  membersl 
You  mean  to  engross  all  the  fruita  which  are  to 
be  reaped  in  your  counfry,  and  it  is  well  We 
ehali  leave  you  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt your  enjoyments." 

This  secession  of  ^  great  body  of  the  people 
having  continned  for  several  months,  and  in  this 
time  received  a  constant  accession  of  numbers 
from  the  iMty  and  Irom  the  contiguous  field^ 
threw  the  republic  into  the  greatest  disorder;  ex- 
posed ils  lands  to  he  neglected  or  pillaged  by  its 
own  inhatntants,  and  ravaged  by  numerous  raie- 
mies^  who  took  tins  opportunity  to  invade  it  with- 
out opposition. 

The  patridans  had  suffident  force  in  thdr  own 
body,  and  in  that  of  their  faithiul  retainers,  to 
guanl  the  avenues  of  the  dty,  and  to  secure  it 
from  purpose ;  but  being  reduced  to  great  difii- 
cidties  for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, and  apprehending  s^  greater  from  the 
interruprion  of  labour  and  the  suspensiou  of  go- 
vemmenf,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  negotiate 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny!  and,  for  this 
purpose,  raised  Sp.  Casdus,  a  person  who,  though 
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of  a  patrician  family,  nas  in  hjgli  favour  nitli 
iKe  people,  to  the  omce  of  oonaot  They  agreed 
to  mitigate  the  BcscrildeB  which  they  had  hither- 
to prsiSscd  agsinsl  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  re> 
lease  such  of  tbem  aa  were  actnally  in  bonds,  or 
tiad  been  deatineil  to  slavery. 

With  these  conce^oitE,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  niQip,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  in 
whieh  the  plebeians  obtSned,  not  only  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  privileges,  but,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  a  power  of  tbrming  assemr 
blies  apart  irom  the  nobles,'  and  of  electing;  an- 
nual magistrate^  to  guard  and  watiA  over  their 
own  separate  rights.  "Your  consuls,"  they  said, 
"  are  not  so  much  the  officers  of  the  common- 
tvealth  as  the  heads  of  a  &cdon ;  and,  in  all 
questions  that  relate  to  the  people,  are  parlies 
rather  than  judges.     It  is  reasonable  thai  we 

wealth,  under  which  we  may  act,  at  least  in  our 
own  defence," 

In  return  to  this  well-advised  and 
U.  C.  360.  specious  requisition,  the  tribunilian 
power  was  established,  and  with  it 
the  foundations  of  some  good,  and  of  much  harm 
l^d  in  the  commonwedth.  Great  part  of  (he 
last  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  plebdans, 
now  in  poesesaon  of  a  right  to  nominate  tribunes 
for  the  care  of  their  intereste,  had  from  thence- 
forward been  content  with  the  power  of  election 
merely,  had  discontiuued  their  own  ctdlective  as- 
«  ibr  any  other  purpose,  and  increased  the 


was  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  assemble ;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  representation  to  support  and  preservs 
their  rights  witl^  steadiness  and  with  moderation, 
they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders,  who  from 
thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  popular  tu- 
muli, and  to  raise  up  every  wind  ol^contention 

The  tribones  were  authorised,  at  Ihdr  first  in- 
B^ution,  to  forbid,  or  to  restrain,  any  measures 
which  they  thought  haamlous,  or  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  their  constituents,  but  not  to  pro- 
pose any  law,  nor  to  iziove  any  positive  resolu- 
tion. They  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  their 
powers  beyond  the  walls  of  the  dty,  or  to  absent 
themselves  from  it  for  a  whole  day,  escept  in 
their  attendance  on  the  festival  of  the  Latm  al- 
lies, where  the  presence  of  "all  the  Roman  magis- 
tratcH  was  required.  A  single  tribune  might  rtop 
the  proceedings  of  his  own  body,  and  of  the, 
people  thems^BB,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  and  patrician  ma^trates.  In  the  ei- 
endsE  of  this  hsl  part  of  Ihrar  trust,  though  not 
penmtled  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  mil  with 
the  senators,  they  had  places  assigned  them  at 
the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  from  which,  as 
fixan  a  watch-tower,  they  were  to  observe,  and  on 
occasion  to  slop,  the  proceedings  of  the  lords. 

As  the  tribunes  were  destin«l  to  withstand  the 
eiertions  of  power,  and  were  supposed,  on  the 
most  dangerous  occaaons,  to  pxpose  themselves 
to  the  aie  and  the  sword  of  thoir  adversaries,  it 
wns  thought  necessary  to  guard  their  persons 
with  the  most  sacred  fences  of  reUMon  and  law. 


him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed ;  nether  strikt 
him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  struck.  Let  Che  per- 
son who  ofiends  against  this  law  be  accuised; 
let  his  effects  be  imide  sacred  lo  pious  uses,  and 
let  every  one  pursue  him  to  death." 

To  render  Ibis  act  irrevocable,  a  solemn  oath 
for  the  perpetual  observance  of  it  was  imposed, 
and  theadful  imprecations  were  denounced  against 
any  person  who  should  propose  to  repeal  it;'  and 
such  vras  the  effect  of  these  precautions,  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  tribunes,  thai  imder  the  republic, 
persona  obnoxious  to  pubhc  justice  could  not  be 
punished,  while  they  continued  to  bear  this  sacred 
character.  And  the  emperors  themselves,  after 
they  had  abolished  all  the  other  rights  of  the  ro 
public,  found,  under  this  sacred  title  of  tribune, 

protection  against  the  designs  of  assassins,  or  tw 
resentment  of  those  they  Imd  o£l«nded  by  their 

The  college  of  tribunes,  at  its  institution,  was 
not  limited  lo  any  precise  number  of  members ; 
it  consisted  at  first  of  such  persons  as  had  been 
most  active  in  procuring  the  establishment,  and 
contiriued  lo  he  filled  with  the  most  zealous  par- 
tizans  of  the  people,  the  number  being  three  or 
more,  according  as  persons  appeared  to  merit 
this  honour.  But  in  process  of  lime  both  the 
plebeians  who  aspired  lo  this  distinction,  and  the 
patricians  who  were  jealous  of  it,  conspired  to 
augment  the  ntmibera.— The  first,  in  order  to 
miie  way  for  thar  own  preferment;  and  the 
second,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled,  on  occasion,  lo  disunite  their  enemicE, 
and  to  procure  thenegariveof  aparl^  toarresttlie 
proceedings  of  the  wiole.  The  colle^  of  tri- 
bunes was  accordingly  augmented  by  degrees  to 
ten  ]  and  a  law  was  made  to  provide  that  uie  elec- 
tions  should  not  sto[^  short  of  this  number.' 

Patridans  could  neither  elect  nor  be  elected 
into  this  office,^  although,  in  the  midst  of  irregu- 
larities inddent  to  all  unformed,  especially  lo  all 
popular  governments,  some  exceptions  are  men- 
tioned, even  to  the  last  part  of  this  nile.  The 
tribunes  were  at  first  elected  in  the  assembly  of 
the  curiffi,  where  the  vote  of  fhe  poorest  citi7«n 
was  equal  W  that  of  the  most  wealthy.  But 
even  here  the  palriciana,  alUioi^h  not  absoluu 
masters,  as  they  were  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, having  great  infhience,  and,  by.  holding  tho 
auspices,  having  even  a  negative  on  all  proceed- 
ing it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter  the  fomi 
of  the  assembly  in  which  the  inhunes  were  elected 
to  that  of  the  tribes;  and  by  this  means  to  enaUe 


authority  of  the  SI 
the  augurs.' 


r  the  interpoation  of 

the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, while  the  state  yet  knew  of  no  other  ma- 
gistrate beddea  the  consuls  and  Che  qusslors,  of 
whom  the  lasl^  even  under  the  kings,  had  been 
employed  as  a  species  of  commissaries,  or  pro- 
viders for  the  army.  The  expedient  was  adopted 
by  the  senate,  lo  quiet  the  animo^ty  of  parties ) 
but  tended,  in  fact,  only  to  under  the  contest  be. 
tween  them  more  equal,  and  to  multiply  the  eub- 
jecte  of  dispute.  The  tribunes  being  vested  with 
power  to  assemble  the  people,  oould  not  long  be 
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confined  to  tlie  mere  negative  with  which  thej 
were  at  first  entrusted ;  nor  was  it  easy,  on  erery 
occaaon,  to  diatinguiah  the  measures  of  attack 
from  those  of  defence ;  and  the  party  of  the  pie- 
beians,  with  tht*e  officers  at  thdr  head,  were  then 
in  a  posture,  not  only  to  preserve  their  rights,  but 
likewiae  lo  gain  to  their  otJet  continual  aeceaaons 
of  privilege  and  power.  Happily  tor  the  state, 
there  was  yet  much  ground  of  this  sort  lo  he 
gained,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  good 
order,  or  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  equit- 

The  popular  leaders  in  this  career  had  to  break 
through  the  har  of  hereditary  distinction,  which, 
it  was  pretended,  contrary  to  the  geiiius  of  the 
republic,  that  no  personal  merit  and  no  measnrB 
of^aUlity  could  remove.  One  of  the  first  steps 
they  made  in  pu.suil  jf  this  ohject,  was  to  pre- 
clude every  other  power  in  the  state  from  a  nega- 
tive on  their  own  proceedings.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  enadsi,  by  the  autliority  of  the  tribes,  that 
no  one  under  pain  of  death,  or  of  an  arbitrary 
fine  bhou! J  interrupt  a .  tribune  while  he  was 
Bpe>king  to  the  people.'  Being  thus  provided 
against  nterruption,  as  they  were  by  a  former 
[aw  !g^  nst  violence  to  their  persons,  they  not 
only  txik  up  the  complaints  of  thdr  constituents, 
they  autrgested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them, 
and  «  eiery  succession  to  office,  endeavoured  lo 
signalize  their  term  by  some  additional  establish-, 
m  nt  for  the  benefit  ca  the  people ;  they  even  in- 
terrupted the  slate  in  its  couiu^s  ana  military 
opcralons,  and  almost  in  every  instsnee  hung 
upi  n  the  wheels  of,  government,  until  the  griev- 
an  es  they  complained  of  were  redressed,  or  the 
de  uandB  they  made  were  complied  with. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  plebeian 
oftiLers,  whose  ad  the  tribunes  alleged  were 
neteis.117  lo  themselves,  they  soon  aSer  iheir 
own  institution,  procured  that  of 
IJ.  C.  2C0.  the  -Mi&lea,  who  were  to  inspect 
the  markets,  and  have  charge  of 
the  public  buildings  and  public  shows.  Being 
subordinate  to  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
suls, they  acted,  upon  occaaon,  in  what  related 
Co  the  polLcy  of  the  town,  as  assistants  to  both.' 

As  Rome  was  a  place  of  arms,  and  subaated 
in  some^mea^ire  by  public  magazines;  as  settle- 
ments won  from  the  enem^  were  oiicn  lo  be 
disposed  of 


still  claimed  an  = 

of  stale,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the 
the  public-— the  dietribiition  of  com  hoia  the 
granaries,  the  diviaon  of  conq^nered  lands,  the 
directs  of  the  laws,  end  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  magistrates.  The  qualifications  of  canm- 
dotes  for  the  office  of  consul  furnished,  during 
some  ages,  the  subject  of  continual  detiates,  and 
frequently  exposed  the  parties  concerned  in 
them,  if  they  escaped  the  swords  of  their  ene* 
mies,  to  perish  by  their  own  dissensions.  Their 
civil  and  mihtary  transactions  were  constantly 
blendeil  together.  The  senate  frequently  in- 
volved the  state  in  war,  in  order  to  suspend  its 
mtestme  divisions,  and  the  people  as  often  (ofk 
occasion,  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  invcdved  by  its  enemies,  to  eitort  a 
eompliiiice  with  their  own  demands. 
The  lirst  subject  of  contention  that  vase  after 


^  ,  ie  took  place  i 
Autumn,  the  usual  seed-time  in  Italy;  and  the 
labours  ol  that  season  havine  been  acconihigly 
interrupted,  the  dty  was  threatened  with  ia- 
mine ;  and  the  senate  exerted  all  its  industry  in 
guarding  against  this  evii.s  After  the  pubho 
granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
a  question,  upon  what  terms,  and  at  what  prict^ 
the  poorer  citiiena  should  be  supplied  from 
thence.  Their  insolence  in  the  late  mutiny, 
and  the  part  which  they  themselves,  by  sus- 
pending the  labours  of  the  field,  had  taken,  in 
bringing  on  the  distress  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  were  fully  rtated  against  them 


'hich  had  been  extorted  frozn  the  si 
and,  in  particular,  to  obUge  the  people  to  part 
with  their  tribunes,  and  lo  return  within  the  foe- 
Such  was  the  substance  of  a  contumelious 
speech,  delivered  in  the  senate  by  the  celebrated 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus.  The  younger  no- 
bility applauded  hie  sentiments ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  senate,  having  recently  escape!  from 
a  popular  storm,  were  unwilhng  to  engage  tliem- 
selves  anew  in  the  same  dangerous  situation.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  appease  Uie 
greatly  incensed  at  the  proposi 
made  to  snbdoo  them,  they  agreed  to 
from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price  below  that 
,.i.  ...  ._.....Tf„, ^     And,b; 
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of  the  most  plentiful  season.  And,  b^  this  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  present  pacified  Che  tnbunes,  but 
flattered  their  presumption,  and  encouraged  mem 
to  meditate  still  flirther  demands.  The  distress 
with  which  their  constituents  had  been  threat- 
ened was  prevented,  but  the  insult  they  had  re- 
'ed  from  Caius  Marcius  was  not  avenged; 
and  ^ey  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  Iribmial 
of  the  people,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the 
party  he  had  offended.  The  senate  and  patri- 
ciana  were  disposal  to  protect  him  j  but,  trusting 
that  by  the  majority  of^  their  votes  they  might  be 
able  lo  acquit  nun  m  (he  comiiia  of  the  centuries, 
the  only  assembly  before  whtch,  from  the  time 
of  its  Rrst  instiCulion,  any  capital  charge  had 
been  hitherto  laid  against  a  alhen,  they  suflered 
the  trial  to  proceed.  In  Ihis,  however,  fhey  were 
disappointed.  The  tribunes  insisted,  tiist  the 
people  should  assemble  in  Iheii  tribes ;  and  hav- 
ing prevaildi  in  this  previous  question,  the  accu' 
sed,  as  b^ng  already  condemned  by  this  determi- 
nation relating  to  the  form  of  his  trial,  withdrew 
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animosities  of  which  he  himself  had  furnished 
the  occaaon  at  home.  The  contest  in  which  he 
had  engaged  the  parties  ended  with  bis  own 
exile,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  poli- 
tical effects ;  but  it  merits  a  place  in  these  obser- 
vations, as  a  proof  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  plebdan  party,  under  its  new  leaders,  had  ac- 
quired, and  as  an  evidence  of  the  ungular  statfi 
of  the  Roman  policy,  by  which,  in  the  uncertain 
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unlil  the  occasion  occurred  on  which  this  go- 
vpmraent  WHS  to  act 

The  assemWv  of  the  centuries  formed  an  aris- 
tocracy, that  of  the  tribes  a  den»i:racy.  Tliey 
iMd  not  partake  in  the  sovereignty  by  any  deter- 
miDDte  rule,  but  each  of  them  occauonally  seized 
npon  the  whole  of  it ;  ami,  instead  of  balancing 
c^ch  other  by  re^lar  checks  and  interruptions, 
threatened  to  Tender  the  administration  of  the 
Republic  a  continual  scene  of  contradictions  and 
mconsistendes.  Such  at  least  is  the  judgment 
which  we  are  t«mpted,  in  speculation,  to  pass  on 
this  smgular  constitution,  although,  in  the  sequel 
id'  its  history,  it  wili  appear  to  possees  at  least 
one  of  the  highest  political  advantages,  in  being 
the  most  exceUent  naisecy  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riors, and  in  forming  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ainple  of  national  atmity  and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  abroach  of  Coriolanns, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Volsci,  produced  with- 
in the  city,  wsa  of  no  longer  duration  than  the 
alaira  which  produced  S.,  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemy  withdrew,  tl\e  parlies  willun  resu- 
med their  disputes ;  but  on  a  subject  which  was 
Btill  more  imporlajit  than  that  which  had  recently 
employed  tbem;  and  which,  continuing  to  he 
moved  at  intervals,  served  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  Repulilic  as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,  or  fiir- 
nishcd  a  specious  pretence,  which  ambitious  and 
defflgning  men  continually  employed,  to  captivate 
the  ears  of  the  populace.  This  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  proportions — an  equal  division  of 
land  property,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Agra- 
While  the  Romans  were  making  thwr  first 
BCqoisitiona  of  territory,  their  conq^uests  were 
understood  to  be  made  for  the  people,  and  were 
accordingly  divided  among  them,  or  ^ven  to 
those  who  bad  not  a  sufficient  proviaon  for  the 
sub^tence  of  their  &iiilies.i  But  of  late,  during- 
a  considerable  period,  while  the  Republic  barely 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  exiled  tin^  or  re- 
covered the  losses  sustained  in  the  wars  with  the 
numerous  encnues  that  supported  him,  she  bad 
either  made  few  acquisitions  of  tiiis  sort,  or,  suit- 
ably to  the  growing  disparity  of  ranks,  which, 
though  not  necessary  in  very  small  republics,  be- 
comes so  in  proportion  as  nations  extend,  suffered 
the  conqueifd  lands  to  pass  by  connivance,  occu- 
pancy or  purchasa,  into  the  hands  of  powerM 
dliiens,  who  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to 
appropriate  estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  had  not  yet  hegun 
X5,  C.  2GT.  to  make  their  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  they  were  anticipated 
by  the  consul  Sp.  CasMUS,  who,  being  already  in 
high  favour  with  the  popular  party,  continued 
to  flatter  the  passions  at  the  inferior  date,  and  is 
Eud  to  have  aimed  at  an  improper  and  danger- 
ous influence  in  Ibe  stale.  He  affected  great 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional 
indignation  agiunst  ihtii  oppressors.  He  com- 
plained, in  particular,  of  the  improper  use  which 
had  been  recentiy  made  of  the  conquered  lands, 
by  suffering  them  to  become  the  property  of  [jer- 
BOns  who  were  already  too  rich.  Having  him- 
■elf  made  some  conquests,  he  showed  how  the 
tonds  ot  thejlepublic  ought  to  have  been  Hiaposed 
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of,  by  making  an  equal  diviuon  of  his  iwn  ac- 
quisitions among  the  more  indigent  dtizcns.^ 
He  obtained  an  act  of  the  people  to  appoint  three 
coionussioners  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  which 
had  been  committetl  in  the  disposal  of  lands  ac- 
quired Irom  the  enemy,  and  to  consider  of  the 

The  senate,  and  the  patridans  in  general,  ixere 
greatly  alarmed ;  most  of  them  had  possesrions 
that  seemed  to  fall  within  the  object  of  tliis  in- 
quiry. The  popular  party  alleged,  that  con- 
quered lands  being  acquiicd  by  the  joint  labours, 
and  at  the  common  hazard,  of  all  the  people, 
should  be  equally  dirided  among  them.  The 
patricians  contended,  that  these  levelling  prin 
dples  led  to  confusion  and  anarchy;  that,  in  a 
stat«  of  which  all  the  territory  was  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  conquest, 
these  maxims  could  not  be  applied  without  the 
subversion  of  govemmcnt,  as  well  as  of  property. 

In  this  contest  CasMus  appeared  to  nave  the 
advantage  of  numbers  on  his  ude;  and  if  he  had 
confined  bis  riews  to  the  divisbn  of  lands,  under 
which  he  was  sdd  to  disguise  a  more  dangerous 
intention,  the  senate  and  nobles  must  have  at 
least  devised  eonaderable  settlements  for  the 
people,  in  order  to  elude  his  demands.  But 
while  Cassius  alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  (a 
their  jiroperty,  he  at  the  same  time  alarmed 
every  citiien  with  danger  to  his  personal  conse- 
quence, by  oflering  the  freedom  of  tbe'  city  to 
every  alien,  who,  at  his  summons,  crowdei]  from 
all  the  cantons  of  La^um  to  vote  in  the  asi<eiii- 
bUes  of  the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  op- 
posed this  measure,  and  the  city,  ibr  the  present, 
was  saved  from  the  intmaon  of  strangers.  The 
attempt,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  senate ;  and  the  unhoipp;y  author 
of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the  fevour  of  his  party, 
proposed  a  resolution,  not  only  to  make  a  gratuit- 
ous distribution  of  corn,  but  even  to  refimd  what 
had  been  formeriy  pdd  by  any  dtizen  at  the  pub- 
lic granaries.  This  proposaTtoo  was  interpreted 
to  his  prejudice,  and  raised  a  suspicion  (hat  he 
meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and  of  indigent 
dtiiens,  to  usurp  the  government.  On  ibis  sup- 
position all  parties  in  the  state  combined  against 
him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  sufter  the  punish- 
ment of  treason. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  project  af- 
ter the  state  began  to  have  its  demesne  Wds,  and 
ailer  private  estates  began  to  be  accumuiated,  that 
was  made  to  divide  aU  territorial  acquisitions  in 
equal  shares  to  the  people.  And  though  the  au- 
thor of  it  perished  in  the  attempt,  the  project  it- 
self was  entuled  on  the  commonvrealth,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  dissension,  and  became  the  source  of  re- 
peated demaniis  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  had  no  sooner  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  Cassius,  in  which  they  concurred  with 
the  senate,  than  they  indsted  for  the  execution 
of  the  law  he  had  ir^ued,  and  tor  the  nominatbn 
of  three  commisMoners  already  resolved  on,  fijr 
the  division  of  conquered  lands.  They  protected 
the  people  in  refiising  to  serve  the  state  in  its 
wars,  until  this  demand  should  be  granted.  And 
haring  absolute  and  irresistible  power  to  stop  all 
proceSfings  in  the  city,  they  prevented  all  mili- 
tary levies  within  the  walls,  obliged  the  consuls, 
during  a  certain  period,  to  erect  their  standard 
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n  the  ojuntrj,  and  there  to  force  the  lienlnman 
aiul  labourer  to  enlisl,  bj  Jrjving  away  tiio  cattle, 
and  riiotrainingthB  effecte  of  Uiose  who  were  un- 
willing to  obej  them.' 

In  these  eicertiona  of  polltii^al   strength,  the 

particB  at  Ra       '  '  '^  "  ' '"  ■" "■""" 

aifferent  pla: 

The  senate  endeavoured  to  furnish  (he  people 
with  employment  abroad,  to  amuBe  them  with 
triumphal  processions,  to  gratify  them  witli  par- 
tial BPttlemenls  and  allotn«nt3  of  lands ;  and,  in 
order  to  stop  Ihe  violence  of  their  leaders,  by  the 
negative  of  some  one  of  thar  own  order,  conli- 
niwlly  endeavoured  to  divide  the  college  of  tri- 
bnitis. 

The  tribunes,  in  their  turn,  endeavmired,  by 
oaths  and  private  engagements,  to  secure  Ihe 
unanimity  of  Iheir  own  body,  or  M  bind  the  mi- 
nority to  follow  the  deeision  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. They  taught  the  people  to  despise  the  par- 
tial settleoients,  which,  to  pacify  or  to  suspend 
thdr  impoMunities,  were  offcrai  lo  Iheni  at  a 
distance  iroiu  Rome.  They  taoghC  them  to  aim 
at  a  higher  object — the  pohticai  consequence  of 
their  order,  anil  an  equai  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country.  The  trUiunes  were  honoured 
in  propor^nto  tho  pEirt  which  they  took  in  sup- 
port of  this  popular  causei  and  pkbeians  were  snc- 
cessively  raised  lothis  ofHce,  in  reward  of  theani- 
mo^ty  they  had  occaMonalty  shown  to  die  senate, 
and  from  respect  to  the  courage  with  which  they 
had,  in  any  case,  withstood  the  authority  of  the 

At  every  Buccesaon,  acconlingly,  the  new  tri- 
bunes endeavoured  to  eignaJiie  toeir  year  by  sug- 
gesting some  advantage  to  the  people ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  their  struggles,  obtained  many  re- 
gulations &vouxabIe  to  their  interest  as  an  order 
m  the  stale. 

One  law  which  haa  been  already  mentioned, 
and  v^hich  is  of  uncertain  dat«,  they  obtained — to 
substitute  the  assembly  of  the  tnbes  for  that  of  the 
curiiB  in  Ihe  election  of  tribunes.* 

Another,  to  eiclude  the 
U.  C.  383.  entirely  from  the  asaemt 
tribes.' 

The  Agratian  law  itself  they  frequently  moved, 
in  the  interval  of  other  claims  and  pnjensions, 
or  brought  it  forward  along  with  aacli  claims,  in 
order  to  alarm  the  patricians,  and  to  force  them, 
under  apprehenaon  of  this  prindpol  object  of 
their  fears,  to  a  compromise,  or  to  a  compliance 
in  some  other  demand. 

To  the  other  circumstances,  which  tonded  fre- 


tirale,  and  the  defect  of  judicial  Sirms  in  tiie 
iDonwealth.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to  the 
kings  as  sole  oSicers  of  stale,  both  civil  and  miU- 
lary ;  they  had  not  sulfident  forms  or  hmilafionB 
prescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.' 
This  defect,  which  is  commonin  the  administration 
of  Tude  governments,  is  tor  the  most  part  supplied 
by  degrees.  Evils  are  corrected  in  proportion  as 
liiey  are  fell,  and  tho  rational  proceedings  of  one 
age  are  adopted  as  precedents  to  regulate  the 
next.    Bat,  in  the  present  instance,  at  Rome, 
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(he  popular  party,  it  is  said,  demanded  at  unce  r 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  a  complete  body  of 
laws.  Being  oppowd  by  the  patricians,  thej 
came  lo  consider  tlie  measure  as  an  object  of  par 
ty  i  and  they  oressed  the  ncceiitance  of  it,  as  much 
mini  animosity  to  (he  ni^istrates,  as  from  a  de> 
sire  to  secure  pubhc  justicr,  or  to  regulate  tho 
forma  of  judiciBl  procedure.  The  patricians  am- 
^dei^  the  project  us  an  attack  en  their  power  t 
and  however  innocent  or  reasonable  it  may  have 
been,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  execution  of  it 
with  all  the  arts  of  eva^on  and  deky,  which  they 
had  employed  to  prevent  Che  division  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  or  to  frustrate  any  other  the  most 
factious  purpose  of  their  adversaries. 

In  tills  contest  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both 
parties  were  fully  exerted.  To  the  great  authority 
and  address  of  the  nobles,  the  people  opposed  an 
ardour  that  was  not  to  be  cooled  by  dekys,  to  be 
dlseooraged  by  partial  defeats,  or  restrMncd  by  scru- 
ples in  (he  choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of 
Ihdr  end.  From  this,  as  from  many  other  instan- 
ce, it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  popularparty,  in  the 
contest  with  their  superiors,  are  apt  to  think,  that 
the  rules  of  veradty  and  candour  maybe  dispen- 
sed with,  and  that  the  means  of  deceit  and  vio- 
lence may,  without  any  scruple,  be  employed  in 
their  own  favour.  With  less  honour  and  dig- 
nity to  maintain  than  their  adversaries,  th^  are 
less  alraid  of  imputations  that  detract  from  either ; 
and  their  leaders,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the 
more  numerous  party,  are  less  apprehensive  of 
evil  feme.  In  this  contest,  accordingly,  fictitious 
plots  and  conspiracies  were  fabricate  by  the  po- 
pular ade,  and  fictitious  designs  gainst  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  were  imputed  to  the  patriciaus, 
in  order  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  deter  them 
from  appearing  in  support  of  their  real  preten- 

In  the  issue  of  these  contests,  the  senate  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  from 
their  purpose,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three 
couimissioners,  who  should  be  sent  into  Greece 
to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being  found 
salutary  in  that  country,  might  be  transferred 
to  Rome.  Soon  after  the  return  of  tho  coromis- 
ffloners,  the  senato  approved  their  report,  and 
concurred  in  the  nomination  o'  tiic  femons  de- 
cemvirs to  compile  a  body  of  law;s  for  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  decemvirs  were  appointed 
U.  C.  303.  mcrdy  to  make  the  draft  of  a  new 
code,  and  to  propose  matter  for  the 
conaderation  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom 
alone  the  propositions  could  receive  the  autiiorily 
of  laws;  yet  the  persBns  named  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  history  bears,  bad  credit  enough  with  tho 
people  to  be  vested  with  a  temporary  sovereignly, 
in  which  they  superseded  the  autiiority  of  the 
senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  consuls,  and  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  Uves  and  fortunes  of  their 

red,  they  presented  a  number  of  laws,  engraven 
on  ten  tables  or  plates,  and  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
of  the  crimes  to  be  ppnished  1^  the  magislraM^ 
and  of  the  forms  to  be  observiul  in  all  judicial 
proceedings.  They  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  people,  that  their  plan  was  still -incomplete, 
that  many  useful  additions  vjere  yet  to  be  madej 
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anil,  upon  the  faith  of  these  ileclaiations,  obt^etl 
ibr  anotheryear  the  ronemJ  of  their  powem,  with 
a  changecif  eomeof  the  persons  who  were  named 

In  thiH  Becond  year  of  the  decemvirs^  app<diit' 
ment,  two  more  taMes  or  plates  were  added  to 
tbe  tbrmer  ten ;  a  circumstajico  from  which  this 
part  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name. 
This  supplement,  as  well  as  the  former  body  of 
laws,  was  received  with  great  avidity,  and  the 
twelve  tables  condnued  to  oe  respected  at  Rome, 
as  the  ancient  titles  bjr  which  men  aresupposed 
to  hold  any  valualile  rights  ate  revered  in  alt  na- 
tions.1  No  tomplete  copy  of  them  being  trans- 
mitted to  modem  times,  we  cannot  fijily  judge  of 
their  value ;  but,  from  the  fragments  remaming 
in  authors  that  occaaionally  cite  them,'  this  code 
appears,  in  some  clauses,  to  have  lieen  a.  £rst  draJl 
31  the  reguladons  which  are  necessary  in  the  es- 
lablishment  of  property,  and  in  making  private 
parties  answerable  to  public judioaiures--  -""■--- 


other  effects  by  a  ptescription  of  one  year,- 
controversy  concerning  the  boundaries  of  land 
property  was  to  be  determined  by  arMters  or  jurj- 
raen  appointed  by  the  magistrate. — Parlies  cited 
to  a  court  of  justice  were  not  at  liberty  to  decline 
attendance. — Judgment  in  cajHtal  cases  tvas  com- 
petent only  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  their 
centuries ;  but  this  supreme  tribunal  might  dele- 
gate its  powers  by  a  speml  commission. 

In  CDn;ddering  this  code  as  a  record  of  andent 
inanlierB,  the  fofiowing  particiJars  are  worthy  of 

The  distinction  of  patrunan  and  plebeian  was 
w>  great,  that  persons  in  these  different  orders 
were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  fethci  being  considered  as  the  absolute 
master  of  his  child,  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or 
expose  him  to  sale.' 


The  interest  of  money  was  limited  to  one  per 
ceQt;^  but  bankniptcj  was  treated  asttcrime,  and, 
without  any  distinction  of  fraud  er  misMrtune,  ei 
posed  the  insolvent  debtor  to  the  loercy  of  his 
creditor?,  who  might  put  him  to  deiith,  dissect  or 
quarter  him,  and  distribute  his  members  among 

Mixed  with  laws  that  arose  li-om  snpcnitition, 
there  were  others  containing  proots  of  great  na- 
tional wisdiJm.  In  private  every  family  were  free 
to  worship  the  gods  in  their  own  way.  And  in 
public,  though  certain  forms  were  required,  yet 
there  was  not  any  penalty  annexed  to  the  omission 
of  them,  as  the  punishioenl  of  offences  in  tliis 
matter  was  left  to  the  offended  god. 

~'he  people  were  required  to  build  their  houses 
feet  asunder,  to  leave  dght  feet  for  the  ordi- 
nary breadth  of  streets  and  highways,  and  double 
this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

Tliey  were  forbid  to  dr^  or  to  polish  the  wood 

nployed  in  ftuieral  piles,  or  to  espress  their  sot- 
.  w  for  the  dead  by  woutiding  theu  flesh,  tearing 
their  hair,  or  hj  uttering  indecent  or  lamentable 

S  uch  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  and  charac- 
teristical  clauses  wliich  are  mentioned  among  the 
fragments  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  ardour  of 
the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  winch  they  entrusted  lo  the  commia^on- 
era  apptrinted  to  frame  it,  had  neariy  cost  them 
their  liberty ;  and  thus  ended  tlie  progress  of  their 
commDnwoaltU-  The  two  additional  tables,  as 
well  as  the  first  ten,  having  been  posted  up  for 
public  inspection,  and  having  been  tormally  enact- 
ed by  the  senate  and  people,  the  object  of  the  de- 
cemvirs' commission  was  obtained,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  were  to  abdicate  their  power  j 


vatiiMJuria.  TiciiaacalhlhBiaFiniietuijnnt.    An 


Bi'rumpsirri.^iMu/eBw'  "sfpaVer 'fiii'imTo"'  venlnds.U 
filiua  B  pairs  litnt  niU.    The  Tallioi  mavull  liil  cliild,  but 

ifi.  lib.  li.  i:.S7.  p.  77.)  Thii  law,  in  iu  firsc  ej>pe>ranEe 

filtiwn  ^HdLdiad  laJlinf  tMr  ehiUnii  tiiDfla  withoni  IJmil. 
If  0  law,  U  may  ba  Mid,  ii  mads  ifaJDiE  crimM  aliogeih^r  nn- 
hnDwo;  uid,  in  feoeralj  tfhat  people  do,  in ty  beinfened 

■idrr^  in  tliiHi|lrt,  ii  nil!  at  atmidiiy.    ■Tbe%\m^«,°bt 


nnved  of  fail  child  by  ADrprisn,  tnd  thm  nntwgha  had  sold 


red  ta  Ibis  legendary  cods  of  the  Iwelve  tabltt  on  no  b^l. 

iniof  lbearl9Uiciatict{^e<:1li>D,UiokpanwiIliUie'crediloli. 
IS  Dcually  Blrocfe  wl[h  tbat  uhicb  reipecta  Ibe  power  of 

ideas  in  either,  it  h  probable,  were  never  naliied.    LIvj 

lib.  ii,  C.93  &  ST.)    Snl  it  ia  effimied  wilb  irent  pritbabi- 
lit^  of  Iralb,  thai  OD  crediloi  ever  took  tbe  full  l>enelit  of 
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hnt  (he  prindpal  persons  Tested  with  this  trust, 
having  procured  it  with  a  view  to  UHurp  the  go- 
Wmmenl,  orjieing  debauched  by  two  years  un- 
eontrolled  dominion  in  the  posgesHOn  of  it,  refu- 
sed to  withdraw  frmn  th«r  station,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  persist  in  the  eienise  of  their  power 
HJier  the  tinte  for  which  it  was  given  had  elapsed. 
At  Rome  the  power  of  the  magistrate  was  sup- 
posed to  determine  hv  Ms  own  resignatian,  and 
the  xepublicmightEufler  a  peculiar  ineonvcniency 
from  the  obstinacy  of  particular  persons,  who  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  functions  of  olhce  after  the 
perioil  BSMgned  them  by  law  was  eijared. 

The  decemvirs  taok  advantage  of  .this  detect  in 
the  constitution,  continued  the  eiercise  of  their 
power  beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  given, 
took  nwasuiea  to  present  the  restoration  ca  the 
senate  and  the  a&sembiies  of  the  people,  or  the 
clecthm  of  ordinary  magistralcs,  and,  even  vrith- 
out  emjiloyino  much  artifice,  got  the  people  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  usurpation,  as  an  evil  which  could 
not  be  remedied^  and  the  usurpers,  in  this  as  in 
other  inatancea,  seemed  to  meet  with  a  submission 
that  was  proportbned  to  the  conlidence  with  which 
they  assumed  their  power.  The  wrongs  of  the 
state  appeared  to  maie  Kttie  impression  on  pardes 
who  had  an  equal  concern  to  prevent  them ;  but 
a  barbarous  insult  offered  to  a  private  femily  re- 
kindled or  gave  occasion  to  the  breaking  out  of  a 
flame,  which  injuries  of  a  more  pubUc  nature  only 
seemed  to  have  smothered. 

Aj>pius  Claudius,  one  of  the  usurpers,  being 
captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  the  child 
of  an  honourable  lamily,  and  already  betrothed 
to  a  person  of  her  own  condition,  endeavoured  to 
niake  himself  master  of  her  person,  by  depriving 
her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  her  liberty. 
For  this  purpose,  under  pretence  that  she  had 
been  bom  in  servitude,  and  that  idie  had  been 
stolen  away  in  her  infency,  he  suborned  a  peison 
to  daim  her  as  his  slave.  The  decemvir  hmiself 
bdng  judge  in  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  judgment 
ag^st  the  helpless  party,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
removed  to  ths  house  of  the  person  by  whom  she 
was  claimed.  In  this  affecting  scene,  the  fither, 
under  pretence  of  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  his 
child,  came  forward  to  embrace  her  i  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude,  having  then  no  other 
means  to  preserve  her  honour,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  prerogative  of  a  Roman  father,  and  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart  with  a  knife.  A  general  indig- 
nation iiistanliy  arose  from  this  piteous  sight,  and 
aU  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expul- 
U,  C.  304.  sion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  deliver  the 
Republic  fram  so  hateiul  a  tyranny.' 

The  senate  and  patrician  administration  being 
re-estahhshed  by  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the 
plebeians,  and  the  former  government  restored 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  a  tide  of  mutual 
confidence  ensued,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
most  popular  persons  into  the  office  of  consul,  and 
prociied  a  ready  '  "        '        ■  ■     ■ 


tionary  powers,  produced  a  resolution  to  forbid, 
under  the  severest  penalties  of  tonfiscation  and 
Jeath,  any  person  ever  to  propose  the  granting  of 
any  such  powers.     The  consecration  of  the  per- 


Bonsi  of  the  tribunes,  which,  under  the  lata 
usurpation,  had  almoet  lost  its  cSect,  was  now 
renewed,  and  extended,  though  in  a  meaner  de- 
gree, to  the  ediles  and  inferior  oificers,  who  were 
supposed  to  act  under  the  tfibunes  in  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  patricians  likewise  consented  to  have  the 
acts  of  the  senate  formally  recorded,  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  cominilted  to  the  care  of  the 
ediles.'  This  was  in  fed  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  who  had  been 
hitherto  considered  as  the  keepers  and  interpre- 
ters of  the  senate's  decrees,  and  who  had  often 
suppressed  or  carried  into  eiccution  the  acts  of 
this  body  at  pleasure. 

But  the  most  striking  etfect,  as- 
U.  C.  304.  cribed  to  the  present  unanimity  of 
the  citizens,  was  the  ease  with  which 
the  pleb^n  assemblies  were  permitted  to  extend 
the  authority  of  their  acts  to  all  the  different  or- 
ders of  the  commonwealth. 

The  comUia,  or  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  past  obser- 
vations, were  now  of  three  denominations ;  that 
of  the  curite,  the  centuries,  end  the  tribes.  In 
assemblies  of  the  first  and  second  denomination, 
all  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  present ;  and  law* 
were  enacted  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  slate  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  particular  departments,  and 
separate  bodies  of  men.  The  centuries  disposed 
of  civil  offices,  and  the  curiffi  of  military  com- 
mands.8  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  composed 
of  plebeians  alone,  the  tnbunes  were  elected ;  and 
acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
Uieir  own  order,  beyond  which,  in  the  aniaent 
times  of  the  Republic,  their  authority  did  not  ex- 
tend. But  as  the  senate  denied  the  right  of  the 
tribes  to  enact  laws  that  should  bind  i&  commu- 
nity,  the  plebeians,  m  their  turn,  ^spuled  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  senate.  The  centu- 
ries akme  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  right  of 


irthe 


lth.«  , 


This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and 
tended  to  lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  the  patridans,  who,  though  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  people,  were  enabled,  by  their 
undoubted  majority  in  the  assemblies  of  the  centn- 
tuties  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  to  give  law  to  the 
whole. 

Equity  and  sound  policy  required  that  the  ple- 
beians sifiould  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature  of  a 
commonwealth  of  w^hich  they  made  so  consider- 
able a  part.  This  privilege  appeared  to  be  neees' 
sary,  in  order  to  secure  them  gainst  the  partial 
influence  of  a  separate  order  ot^men.  ■  They  ac- 
cordingly ohtaiuM  iti  but  in  a  manner  that  tend- 
ed to  disjoin,  rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body, 
the  collateral  members  of  the  state.  Instead  of 
a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they  might  concur 
with  the  senate  end  comitia  of  the  eenturitt  or 
by  which  they  nught  control  and  amend  tbeii 
decrees,  they  obtained  for  themselves  a  separata 
and  independent  power  of  legislatio^i,  by  which, 
as  a  counterpdse  to  the  patridan  acts,  which 
might  pass  in  the  centuries  wiUiout  their  concur 
they  could,  on  their  part,  and  without  the 
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presence  or  consent  of  the  nobica, 
U.  C.  304.  make  plebeian  acts  tliat  could  equal- 
ly bind  the  whole  community.' 
This  ruiJe  and  ar^ees  manner  of  communicalin^ 
a  share  of  the  legislature  to  the  interior  order  ol 
the  people,  tended  greatly  lo  increase  the  intricacy 
of  Ihia  singular  constitutioii,  which  now  opened, 
in  &ct,  Wiree  distinct  eoureea  of  legislatioiij  and 

Sroduced  laws  of  three  clifTcrent  denominations ; 
ecrccB  of  the  Benalc,^  which  had  a  Ifimporary 
aulhorityi  acts  of  the  centuries;'  and  resofufions 
of  the  tribes  ^  and  by  these  means  undoubtedly 
niajie  way  for  much  intestine  diviaon,  distraction, 
and  tumult. 

So  &i  animoraty  to  the  late  nsurpntion  had 
onitetl  all  ordeis  of  men  In  the  measures  that 
fbiloned  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  but  the 
spirit  of  cordiality  did  not  long  survive  Che  sense 
of  those  iitjuiies,  and  that  resentment  Id  a  com- 
mon enemy  from  which  this  transient  unanimity 
arose.    The  pleb^na  had  removed  some  part  id' 


greater  impatience  the  inequalities  which  remain- 
ed, and  by  which  they  wore  still  condemned  to 
act  a  siiMrdinate  pait  in  the  commonwealth. 
They  were  still  ewJuded  irom  tha  ofiice  of  con- 
sul, and  from  that  of  the  priesthood.  They  were 
deliarced  &am  intermarriage  with  the  nobler  by  an 
eipress  law,  which  had  been  enacted,  lest  the 
se^s  from  pas^n,  ibr^tting  distinctions,  should 
in  this  manner  unite  ueir  diiTerent  ranlts ;  but 
being  now,  in  some  meDsure,  by  the  late  a 
6voui:  of  the  comilia  of  the  trilxs,  become 
OT  rival  sovereigns  of  the  state,  they  couk 
long  acquiesce  in  these  unequal  conditions, 

A  few  years  after  the  restor.  . . 
U.  C.  30S.     of  the  commonwealth,  Canuleius,  a 

Elebeian,  being  one  of  the  tribones, 
brated  act  which  hears  his  name,' 
tu  repeal  the  clause  of  the  twelve  tables  which 
proiiitnted  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and 
[debeians.  'The  otherninc  tribunes  joined  atthe 
same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  importance — that 
the  oCGce  of  consul  should  be  liud  open  to  nil  the 
different  oidets  of  the  commonwealth,  and  might 
be  held  by  plebeians,  as  well  as  patricians.'  The 
senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  nobles,  having  fo 
some  lime,  Ira  delays,  and  by  involving  the  statt , 
as  usual,  in  foreign  wars,  endeavoured  lo  suspend 
the  deterniination  of  these  questions,  were  at 
length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the  less 
material  jjart  of  their  pretenmons,  cespeoUng  the 
intermarriage  of  different  ranks,  in  order,  i 
sible,  to  pacify  them  on  the  refusal  of  the 
important  claim,  which  related  to  their  capacity 
of  Deiiig  elected  into  the  office  of  consul. 

To  eliide  their  demands  on  this  material  ptnnt, 
it  mas  observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  end  other 
du^es  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  which,  by  ' ' 
sacred  laws  of  rehgion,  could  be  performed  o 
by  persons  of  nohfe  birth,  many  vrere  lo  be  ( 
fornted  by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 

Erofanation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  ple- 
eian  eitraction;  and  that,  by  this  consideraljon 
alone,  the  plebe^ns  must  be  for  ever  excluded 


rom  the  dignity  of  consuL  Superstition,  lor  the 
noEt  part,  being  founded  cdi  custom  alone,  no 
ibange  can  be  made  in  the  custom,  without  appear- 
na  to  destroy  the  reli^on  that  is  fotnded  upon  it. 
This  difficulty  accordmgly  put  a  stop,  for3  mhiie, 
to  the  hasty  pace  with  which  the  plebeians  ad- 
vanced to  the  consulate :  but  this  obstruction  was 
it  length  removed,  as  many  difficulties  are  re. 
Tioved  in  human  affairs,  by  a  slight  evasion,  and 
bv  the  mere  diange  of  a  name.  The 
XT.  C.  309.  title  of  consul  being  changf  d  for  that 
of  miUtary  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotal 
ftinction  bdng  included  in  the  duties  of  Ibis  office, 
plebeians,  though  not  qualified  to  be  consuls, 
were  allowed  to  ofler  themselves  as  candidates, 
)  be  elected  mifitary  tribunes  with  consular 
power.  In  this  manner  me  supposed  prolanation 
was  avdded,  and  plebeians  were  allowed  to  be 
qualUied  for  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  I'he 
mere  privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  condder- 
able  tune,  enable  any  individual  of  that  order  to 
ttain  to  the  honour  of  fii^  magistrate  ot  the 
ommonwealth.  The  plebeians  jn  a  body  bad 
irovailed  against  the  law  which  excluded  them ; 
>ut  as  separate  candid^es  for  office,  still  yielded 
he  preference  to  (he  patrician  competitor ;  or,  if 
I  plebeian  were  likely  to  prevail  at  any  particular 
;lcction  of  military  tribunes,  the  patricians  had 
credit  enough  to  have  the  nominadon  of  consuls 
vived  in  that  instance,  in  order  to  disappoint 
eir  antagonists. 

Together  with  the  separation  of  the  military 
td  sacerdotal  functions,  which  took  place  on  this 
casion,  another  change,  more  permanent  and  of 
greater  moment,  was  effected.  Ever  ance  the  in- 
-titution  of  the  census,  or  muster,  the  enrolment 
if  the  people  was  become  a.  principal  obj<i;t  ot 
he  executive  power.  In  the  first  ages  it  belonged 
to  the  kin^  together  with  all  the  other  functions 
of  state.     In  the  sequel,  it  devolved  on  the  con- 


every  citizen's  rank,  assign  him  his  class,  place 
him  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  or  on  that  <a  the 
knights,  or  strike  him  off  from  eitlier ;  and,  by 
charging  him  with  all  the  burdens  of  a  subject, 
while  ^y  stripped  hitn  of  the  privile^s  of  a 
citizen,  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  poHtical  con- 
sequence,'and  of  his  state  as  a  Roman.*. 


These  regula 


iccordingly  enforced. 


.  held  up  into  public  view  merely  to  awe  the 
people.  The  magistrate  actually  look  an  account 
of  the  dtiien's  estate,  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  as^gned  him  his  place ;  promoted  him  to  the 
senate  ot  (o  the  knighthood ;  degraded  ot  disfian- 
chised,  according  as  he  judged  the  party  worthy 
or  unworthy  ofTiis  freedom,  of  the  rank  which 
he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in  the 
commonwealth.' 

So  important  a  trust  committed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  ofEcfiT  elected  for  a  diflerent  purpose, 
took  its  rise  in  the  ^mplidty  of  a  rude  age ;  but 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  without  any 
flagrant  csamplcs  of  abuse.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
that  branch  of  the  consular  magistracy  which  the 
patricians  were  least  willing  to  communicate  or 
to  share  with  the  plebdans.    While  they  admit- 
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led  tbem,  therefore,  to  be  elected  tribunes  with 
conEular  power,  they  stipulaled,  that  the  charge 
of  presiding  in  the  census,  or  musters,  should  be 
dUjcdned  from  it;  and  that,  under  the  title  of 
censors,  this  charge  should  remain  with  persons 

of  patrioan  birth."'  Thej  coniend- 
U.  C.  310.     ed  for  this  separation,  not  with  a 

professed  intention  to  reserve  the 
office  of  censor  to  their  own  order,  but  under  pre- 
^nce  that  persons  invested  with  the  consular 
power,  being  so  frequcnUy  employed  in  the  field 
e^nst  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  could 
not  attend  lo  the  aiTairs  of  the  city,  .or  perform  ali 
the  duties  of  censor  at  thdr  regukr  periods. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive 
for  separating  the  department  of  censor  from  thai 
of  consul,  the  change  appears  to  have  been  sea- 
sonably made;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  striking 
example  of  that  singular  felicity  with  which  the 
Romana,  &r  some  tune,  advanced  in  their  policy, 
as  well  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto  the  Roman 
consul,  being  a  warrisr,  was  chiefly  intent  on  the 
riory  he  was  to  reap  in  the  field,  and  to  anjn  at 
5ie  espense  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  Ele  dis- 
dainea  to  seize  the  advantages  which  he  had  in 
his  power,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  accountant 
entrusted  with  the  census,  or  enrolment  of  Ms 
teilow-citizens ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  pecu- 
Har  attention  was  given  to  the  choice  of  consuls 
on  the  year  of  the  census,  as  heing  then  vested 
with  any  dangerous  meaanrcs  of  power.  But 
Gdnsidenng  Che  height  at  which  party  disputes 
were  then  arrived,  and  the  great  consequence  of 
a  citizen's  nmk  and  place  en  the  rolls,  it  was  no 
loiter  safe  to  entrust  iii  the  same  hanrls  Che  dvU 


Tights  of  the  people,  and  the  ._. 

'""e  state.    The  consul,  being  fteqtiently  raised 

""""  Ttarion  by  party  intrigues,  and  coming  into 
with  the  ardour  of  pnvate  ainWtion  and  of 
party  zeal,  might  have  easily,  in  Che  manner  of 
making  up  tiie  rolls  of  the  people,  gratified  his 
own  resentments,  or  that  of  his  Eietion.  The 
office  of  consul,  in  hia  capacity  of  military  leader, 
was  naturallv  the  province  of  youth,  or  of  vigour- 
ous  manhood ;  but  that  of  censor,  when  disjoined 
from  it,  fell  as  naturally  into  the  hands  of  persons 
of  great  authority  and  eipcrienced  age ;  to  whom, 
in  tiie  satiety  of  brighter  honours,  the  people 
might  safelj  entrust  ttut  estimate  rf  their  fortunes, 
lUd  the  asaignmenC  of  their  rank.  In  such  hands 
it  continued,  tor  a  considerable  period,  to  be  very 
Guthflillv  discharged  i  and  by  connecting  the  dig- 
nitieB  of  dtizen,  and  the  honours  of  flio  stale, 
■with  private  as  well  as  public  virtue,  had  the 
happiest  efl'ects  on  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  censors,  like  that  of  the  con- 
siils,  was  fimited  to  tvra ;  but  that  of  the  consular 
trumnes  was  ietl  undetermined,  and  at  succes^ve 
elections  was  augmented  ftom  three  to  eight. 
TWfl  has  riven  occasion  to  some  historians,  who 
■re  quoted  by  Livy,  to  ascribe  the  instituUon  of 
this  ofiice,  not  to  the  importatiily  of  the  jJebeian 
Kurty,  but  to  the  eiigendes  of  the  state ;  which 
being  assailed  by  numeroua  enemies,  and  not 
having  as  yet  devised  the  method  of  maltiplying 
commandCTs,  under  the  titles  of  proconsd,  were 
led  to  substitute  officers  of  a.  different  denomina- 
tion, whose  numbers  njight  be  increased  at  dis- 
cittion.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that,  hi  the  progress 
of  this  giivernment,  new  institutions,  and  the  se- 


paration of  departments,  were  suggested  no  less 
by  the  multiplicity  of  growing  af&irs,  than  by  the 
pretenaons  of  party,  or  by  the  ambition  of  sepa- 
rate pretenders  to  power.     In  the  first  of  tliose 


r  inspector  of  the 
dditions  that  were, 
s,  continually  made 


markets,  together 

in  the  course  of  these  change 

to  the  ncmber  of  quiestois. 

The  qutestors  had  been  long  established  at 
Rome  i  they  bad  charce  of  the  public  funds,  and 
followed  Che  kinf^s  and  the  consuls  as  commiasa- 
ries  or  proviaors  in  the  field.  During  the  busy 
period  whicli  we  have  been  now  con«dering, 
thdc  Dumber  was  augmented  from  two  to  four ; 

and  the  places  were  fiUed,  for  the 
U,  C.  333.    nuist  part,  with  patricians,  though 

net  limited  to  persons  of  this  rami. 
The  prafectus  annons,  or  inspector  of  the 
markets,  was  an  officer  occB;donally  named,  on  a 
prospect  of  scarcity,  to  guard  against  femine,  and 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  tne  people.  Rome 
was  in  &ct  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  mihtary'station, 
oflen  depending  as  much  fin  subsistence  on  the 
foresight  and  care  of  its  ofRcers,  as  on  the  course 
of  its  oidinary  markets.  Without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  particular  on  the  part  of^  the  state, 
the  people  were  exposed  to  sufier  from  scardty. 
On  the  approaches  of  &mine,  they  became  mu- 
tinous and  disorderly,  and  were  ready  to  harter 

their  freedom,  and  the  constitution 
TJ.  C.  313.     of  (heir  country,  (br  bread.  During 

the  ianiine  whidi  first  suggested  the 
separation  of  this  trust  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
officers  of  state,  Sp.  Mielius,  a  Roman  knight, 
being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  engrossed  great 
quantities  of  com ;  and  having  it  in  his  power  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  endeavoured  to 
form  a  dangerous  party  among  them,  and  by  their 
means  to  raise  himself  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  senate  took  (he  alarm,  and,  as 
in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  the  state,  had  te- 
course  to  tiie  nomination  of  a  dictator.  Melius 
being  dted  to  appear  before  him,  and  having  re- 
fused to  answer,  was  put  to  death. 

The  care  of  supplying  the  people  with  corn, 
which  had  been  at  this  time  committed  to  L. 
Minucius,  was  from  thenceforward  entrusted  to 
citizens  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  office  itself  b^ 
came  necessary  in  the  political  establishment  of 

Hitherto  we  have  conadcred  the  Roman  Re- 
pubUc  as  a  scene  of  mere  political  deliberations 
and  counrils,  preparea  for  contention,  and  seem- 
ingly unable  to  exert  any  united  strength.  The 
state,  however,  presented  itself  to  the  nations 
around  it  under  a  very  diflercnt  aspect,  as  a  horde 
of  warriors,  who  had  made  and  pieserved  their 
acquisitions  by  force,  and  who  never  betrayed 
any  sjgnsof  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  they 

In  their  transition  frmn  monarchy  to  republic, 
indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  in- 
termisdon  of  natural  exertions.  Private  citizens, 
annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  repubhc,  did 
not  with  their  elevation  acquire  the  dignity  of 
princes ;  they  did  not  command  (he  same  respect 
from  their  fellow  citizens  at  home,  nor  had  the 
same  consideration  from  rival  nations  abroad. 
The  frequent  dissensions  of  the  people  seemed 
. i__  .1 —    ._  j^y  pj.gy  j^  ^gjj  enemiea. 


)  render  then: 
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Dnriiig  the  life  of  Tarquin  msny  powers  uniled 
»gnitiat  them  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  king.  They 
were  e>ri|ipeil  of  thdr  territory,  confine  to  the 
walla  of  their  city,  and  deaertej  by  their  allies.i 
The  fortune  of  the  stale  seemed  to  fell  with  its 
nmnarchy.  The  event,  however,  belied  these 
appearances,  and  Ihe  power  of  (be  annual  maps- 
tracy  soon  became  more  formidable  abroad,  though 
less  awfiil  at  home,  than  tliat  of  the  monarcL 
The  republican  government  soughl  for  respite 
from  domestic  trouble  in  the  midst  of  foreign  war, 
and  the  forces  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  re- 
divisions.  The  ambition  with  which  the  lower 
rants  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  walch  (heir 
superiors,  the  soUdtude  with  which  the  higher 
order  endeavoured  to  preservo  its  distinclion,  the 
exercise  of  ability  wMch,  in  (his  contest,  was 
common  to  both,  enabled  them  to  act  against  Ib- 
leign  enemies  with  a  spirit  thai  was  whetted,  but 
not  worn  out,  in  Ihar  domestic  quarrels. 

The  eoniuls  annually  elected,  brought  to  the 
hehn  of  aflhirs  a  fresh  vwout  of  mind  and  eonti- 
noal  Bupjjlies  of  renewed  amWtion.  Every  offi- 
cer, on  his  accesfdon  to  the  magistracy,  was  in 
haste  to  distinguish  his  adnunistration,  and  to 
merit  his  triumph ;  and  numerous  as  the  enemies 
oi  the  Republic  appeared,  they  were  not  suflieicnt 
to  furnish  every  Roman  consul,  in  his  turn,  with 
an  opportunity  to  earn  this  envied  distinction. 
It  was  given  only  to  those  who  obtainei  actual 
victories,  and  who  tilled  a  certain  number  of 

In  this  nuiaery  of  warriors,  honours,  tei^ding 
to  oicite  ambition  or  to  reward  military  merit, 
wore  not  confined  to  the  leaders  of  anmes  akine ; 
the  victorious  soldier  parloot  in  the  triumph  of 
!uB  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards  propor- 
tioned to  the  proofs  ho  had  given  of  Ms  valour. 
"  [  bear  (he  scars,"  said  Uentatna  (while  he 

C leaded  for  a  share  in  the  conquered  lands  to 
iniself  and  his  fellow-Boldiers, )  "of  five  and 
forty  wounds,  of  which  twelve  were  received  in 
one  day.  I  liava  carried  many  prizes  of  valour. 
Fourteen  civic  crowns  bastowcd  ujion  mehj  those 
1  had  saved  in  battle.  Three  times  the  mural 
crovni ;  having  been  so  often  the  first  to  scale  the 
enemies'  walls.  Kght  times  the  prize  of  dislinc- 
tion  in  battle.  Many  tokens  of  esteem  and  gra- 
titude from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eighty-three 
chains  of  gold,  siity  bracelets,  dghteen  lances, 
and  thirty-five  sets  of  horae-furnilUTe,  from  pri- 
vatepeiwns,  who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my 

Under  tho  influence  of  coitndls  so  fertile  in 
the  invention  of  military  distinctions,  and  in 
armies  of  which  the  soldier  was  roused  by  so  many 
incentives  to  military  ambition,  the  frequent 
change  of  commanders,  which  is  commonly  im- 
poUlM,  proved  a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  ar- 
dour anil  spirit  vnth  which  ainurs  were  led.  In 
public  deliberationa  on  the  subfect  of  war,  the 
vehement  ambition  of  indiyiduols  proved  a  conti- 
nual in^v^ntivH  to  vigorous  resolutions,  by  which 
the  state  not  only  soon  recovered  the  consequence 
which  it  seemed  to  have  lost  in  its  transition  frran 
monarchy,  but  waa  speedily  enabled  to  improve 
upon  all  its  former  advantages,  as  head  of  the 
I^tin  confoderacyi  fns^uently  to  vanquish  the 


Sabines,  the  Hernid,  the  Volsci  and  Etruscans, 
and,  in  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  to  extend  its  dmninion  greatly  be 
yond  the  lerritortes  which  had  been  in  the  j:os- 
session  of  that  f  rince.  In  one  direction,  from 
Faicriuoi  lo  Anxur,  about  siity  miles;  and  in 
the  other,  from  the  sumniits  of  the 
U.  C.  344.  Apppnines  to  the  sea;  and  Rome, 
the  metropoha  of  this  little  emjiire, 
was  become,  with  a  few  competitors,  one  ot  the 
prindpal  suites  of  Ilaly. 

The  first  and  nearest  (Jdect  of  its  cmulalioD 
at  this  period  was  Veis,  an  Etruscan  jjrincipality, 
of  which  the  capital,  utualed  al»<ut  nine  miles 
from  Rome,  was  buiit  on  an  eminence,  and  se- 
cured by  precipices. 

The  Romans,  oven  before  the  change  of  Ihdr 
govermnent  from  the  form  of  a  principality  to 
that  of  a  republic,  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Tiber  and  both  its  hanks;  but  on  the  right  of 
this  river  were  still  drcumscribed  by  the  Vei- 
lenles,  with  whom  they  had  waged  bng  and 
desperate  wars ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed  among 
rivals  in  so  close  n  neighbourhooil,  with  imminent 
danger  to  both.  Vds,  according  to  Dionysius, 
was  equal  in  extent  to  Athens,  and.  Kite  the  other 
Etrusran  cantons,  was  further  advanced  than 
Rome  in  the  arts  of  peace,  probably  better  pro- 
vided with  the  resources  of  war,  but  inferior  in 
the  magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  thj  courage 
of  its  people.  The  Veiantes  being,  after  a  vari- 
ety of  struggles,  beat  from  the  fidd,  they  retired 
WEthin  their  w^s,  sufiered  themselves  t;.  he  in- 
vested, and  underwent  a  uege  or  blockade  of  ten 
years.  The  Romans,  in  o^r  to  reduce  them, 
continued  during  those  ten  years  in  the  lield, 
without  any  interruption  or  distinction  of  sea- 
sons 1  made  secure  approaches,  fortifying  them- 
selves in  the  posts  which  they  suc- 
U.  C.  357.  cesaively  occupied,  and  in  the  end 
entered  the  place  by  slorm. 

In  these  operations,  we  are  bAd,  that  they 
learned  to  mate  war  with  more  reffularity  tiian 
they  had  formerly  practised ;  and  having,  some 
littio  time  before,  appdnled  a  miUtary  pay  for 
such  of  their  people  as  served  on  foot,  they  at 
this  time  eitcnded  the  some  establishment  to  their 
horsemen  or  tnights ;  imposed  taxes  on  the  people 
in  order  lo  defray  this  expense,  and  made  other 
arrangements,  which  soon  aller  enabled  them  to 
carry  thdr  enterprises  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
to  conduct  them  with  more  order  and  system: 
drcumstances  which,  together  wUh  the  accessions 
of  territory  and  power,  gained  by  the  reduction 
of  VeiiEj  rendered  this  event  a  remarkable  cpoi'ha 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  use  wluch  they  proposed  lo  make  of  their 
conquest  was  pirtly  founded  in  the  on^asi  policy 
of  the  stale.  The  practice  of  incorporating  van- 
quished enemies,  indeed,  with  Ihe  R«man  peoplti^ 
had  been  long  discontinued :  for  even  Tarqum, 
it  is  said,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  enslaving 
captives,  and  this  fate  Ihe  citizens  of  Vdee  un- 
derwent i*  hut  thdr  land^  and  the  dty  itself) 
offered  a  templing  prize  to  the  conquerors.  And 
accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  transplant  into 
those  vacant  possessions  and  seats  one  half  of  the 


This 


proposal 


,d  people.' 
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(heir  piissesdons,  and  flattered  themselTes  that 
they  might  double  the  power  of  the  state :  but  it 
was  slrciiuoualy  opposed  hy  (he  senate  anil  nobles, 
Bs  tending  to  divide  and  vreaken  the  common- 
wealtli,  and  as  more  likely  to  restore  a  rival  than 
to  atrenijthen  themaeWeB.  It  was  eluded  by  a 
pettial  disiaon  of  the  Veisn  territory,  in  which 
seven  jagera,  or  about  four  English  ncres,  were 
aligned  as  the  lot  of  a  fkmily;  an<.  by  these 
mcaUR  the  more  indi^nt  citizens  were  provideci 
for,  without  any  haiaM  of  dismembering  the  state. 
But  while  the  Romans  were  thus  avafflng  them- 
selves of  the  spoils  of  a  (alien  enomT,  and  pro- 
bably enjoying,  on  the  extinction  of  tneii  rival,  a 
more  than  common  degree  of  unamned  security, 
they  became  themselves  an  example  of  the  insta- 

and  unlooked-lbr  enemy,  who  came  lilte  a  stroke 
of  lightning  on  their  settlement,  dispersed  their 
people,  and  reduced  their  halrita^na  to  ashes. 

The  Gaula,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  the 
Aljis  in  three  several  miffradons,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  this  <kte,  bein"  now  mas- 
ters of  ail  the  plains  on  the  Fo,  and  of  all  Che 
coasls  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Sena,  where  they  had  a  settlement,  which,  from 
their  name  was  called  Sena  Gallia;  and  b^ng 
still  bent  on  extending  theii'  possessions,  or  shifU 
in"  their  habitations,  had  pased  the  Anpeniucs, 
and  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  the  capital  of  a  small 
nation  in  Tuscany.'     The  inhabilanU  of  this 

Elace  made  application  to  the  Romans  for  succour ; 
Lit  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  depulation  to 
intercede  with  the  Gauls  in  their  behal£  The 
depnties  who  were  sent  on  this  business,  and 
commissioned  to  act  onl;  as  mediators,  having 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  lade  of  the  besieged,  the 
Gauls  complained  of  thrir  conduct  as  a  breach  of 
laith,  and  as  a  departure  from  the  neutrality  which 
the  Romans  professed :  and  being  denied  satisfac- 
tion on  this  complaint,  they  dropped  their  design 
on  Clu^um,  and  turned  their  arms  against  these 
mediatjirs,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  war. 
They  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  found 
(he  Romans  posted  to  recave  them  on  the  AUia, 
a  small  river  wluch  was  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
tmitory,  in  the  connliy  of  the  Sabines,  about  ten 
niles  from  Rome;  and,  with  the  same  impetuo- 
sity which  hitherto  attended  them,  they  passed 
the  Aliia  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  aimy,  drove 
Ihcm  into  the  angle  that  is  farmed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers,  put  all  who  withstood 
them  to  the  sword,  and  Ibrced  the  remainder  intn 
the  Tiber,  where  numbers  perished,  oc,  being  cut 
ofl"  from  their  retreat  to  Rome,  were  dispersed  in 
the  neighbourinj  courUry. 

This  calamity  is  said  to  have  so 
U.  C.  363.  much  stunned  or  overwhelmeil  the 
Roman  pco^de,  that  they  made  no 
farther  attempt  to  defend  th«r  dty.  All  the 
youth  that  were  fit  to  carry  arms  lelired  into  Ihe 
capitol.  The  weak  or  infirm,  whether  from  sei 
or  age,  fled  as  from  a  place  condemned  (o  de- 
struction, or  suffered  tliemselves  to  be  surprised 
and  cut  off  in  the  streets. 

The  Gauls,  having  employed  three  days  in  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  thi^  who  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle,  on  the  fourth  day  a'tvnnced  to- 
wards t^  ivalls  of  Rome.  But  being  alarmed  at 
first  by  the  general  desertji'n  of  the  battlements. 


which  they  mistook  for  an  ambuscade  or  an  at 
littce  to  draw  thejn  Into  a  snare,  they  examineil 
aU  the  avenues  with  care  before  they  ventured 
to  enter  the  gates.  The  more  eAectimlly  to  dis- 
lodge evety  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  the  dty,  re- 
du^  it  t«  ashes,  and  look  post  on  the  ruins,  in 
order  lo  besiege  the  capitid,  which  alone  held 


s  ncigMnurs,  was  suppoi 


]  fore 


The  K 


so  formidable  to 

W  be  estingais...  ...._._ 

ruin  reached  even  to  Greece,  where  Rome  began 
to  be  con^ered  at  this  time  as  a  rising  and  ^ob^ 
peroos  commonwealth.' 

The  Gaula  Temaoned  in  possesion  of  the  ruim 
for  Six.  months ;  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  sc5e  the  rock  on  which  the 
capitol  vras  built ;  and  being  repulsed  by  Man- 
lius,  who,  for  bis  vigilance  and  ^our  on  this  o&- 
ca^n,  acquired  the  name  of  Capitolinus,  they 
continued  to  invest  and  block  up  the  fortress,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The 
Romans,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  atm 
preserved  the  forms  of  their  commonwealth,  and 
made  acts  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 
Sensible  that  Camillus,  under  whose  auspices 
they  had  reduced  iJia  city  of  VeiiE,  and  triumphed 
over  many  other  enemies,  now  in  exile  on  the 
score  of  an  invidious  charge  of  emheziling  the 
spoils  he  had  won  at  that  jilaee,  was  the  fittest 
person  to  retrieve  their  aflairs ;  they  absolved  him 
of  this  accusation,  reinstated  him  in  the  qualifi- 
cation to  command  their  armies  ;9  and,  in  order 
that  he  mi^t  assemble  their  allies  anil  collect  the 
remains  of  their  late  army,  which  was  dispersed 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  vested  him  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  In  this  extrcnnty  of  their 
fortunes,  he  overlooked  his  wrongs,  procured 
numbers  lo  resort  to  his  standard,  and  hastened 
to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  Ha 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  capitol  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  beaeaed,  beiiic  greatly  reduced 
by  femine,  had  alre^y  capitulated,  and  were 
pBj'ing  a  ransom  for  themselvo  and  their  re- 
maining eSects. '  Before  this  transaction  was  com- 
pleted, he  surprised  Ihe  beiue^ers,  obUged  them 
to  relinquish  their  piize,  and  wlerwarda,  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  that  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  revenged  the  disaster  which  his  country 
men  had  sulleral  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia.*! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of 
this  famous  adventure,  the  Romans  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  history,  retained  a  deep  impiea- 
sion  (d'  their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and  Irom 
thence  dated  the  origin  of  some  particulars  in 
their  policy^  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  such 
an  impression.  They  set  apart  particular  funds 
in  the  trcasurv^  to  be  spared  in  dl  other  possilje 
exigences  of  tLe  state,  and  reserved  for  a  resource 
in  case  of  a  Gaulish  inva^on.  They  Eubjecled 
tiie  magistrate  to  certain  general  restrictions,  but 
allowed  on  exception  in  case  of  an  iiiva^on  from 
the  Gauls ;  anil  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  age  in 
which  they  took  these  alarming  impres^om^  Ihey 
had  not  yet  acquired  those  advantages  of  disci- 
pline and  military  skill,  in  which  they  were  alter- 
wards  so  much  superior  to  the  Gauls  and  otbor 
barbarous  neighbours." 
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Atlhonnh  historians  have  nmply  sapplieil  the  | 
iclail  of  historv  before  this  event,  they  neverthe-  ■ 
less  acknowledge,  that  all  prior  evidence  of  facte 
periahed  in  the  destritction  of  Rome ;  (hat  all  re- 
eoids  and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans  had 
fbrmetlj  been,  were  then  to  be  gathered  from  the 
nuns  o{  eottagea,  which  had  ucen  for  several 
months  trodden  under  foot  by  a  barbarous  eneniyi 
that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  People's 
Charters  of  Right,  and  the  Forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, were  to  be  collected  in  fragments  of  plates 
Vhich  were  dug  from  Ihe  rubbish  of  their  former 
habitations ;  niul  that  nothing  remaining  to  aaiL 
the  former  position  of  Rome,  besides  the  capitol, 
raised  on  ita  rock,  and  surrounded  with  ruins, 
the  people  dehberated  whether  they  should  at- 
tempt to  renew  their  settlement  on  this  ground, 
or  transfer  it  to  Vdte.  It  had  been  formerly  pro- 
posed to  remove  to  that  place  one  half  of  Uie  se- 
nate and  people.  It  was  then  proposed,  that  Ihey 
should  choose  that  as  the  proper  ^und  on  which 
to  restore  the  name  and  the  seat  of  their  common- 
wealth. "  Why,"  s^d  the  promoteis  of  this  Jc- 
ragn,  "  attempt}  at  a  great  expense,  and  with  so 
much  labour,  to  clear  out  Ihe  wretched  ruins  of 
a  fallen  city,  wMle  me  have  another,  provided 
with  private  and  public  buildings  of  every  sort, 


yet  entire  for  our  reception'!"  To  this  sji.ciuiis 
argument  might  have  been  opposed  the  eon-idera- 
tion  of  the  many  advantages  of  their  frnncr  situa- 
tion ,'  its  place  on  a  navigable  river,  its  conjmanil 
of  the  passage  from  Latiura  to  Etniria,  and  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  from  Uie  descents  of 
Che  Afpenines  to  the  sea.  But  motives  cf  au- 
perstilion  and  national  pride  were  sup]ioferJ  to 
be  of  greater  we^ht.    "Would  yov  "     "  ^ 


of  the  gods,  who  have  fixed  their  sKrinea  in  these 
sacred  places ;  to  whose  aid  you  are  indebted  for 
so  many  triumphs  and  to  whom  you  owe  the 
conquest  of  thoee  hatntations  for  which  you  now 
propose  to  forsake  their  temples?" 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romans,  de- 
termined to  remain  in  th«r  andent  situation, 
proceeded  to  restore  thdr  habitations,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  accomplished  the  work  of  re- 
building their  city.  An  era  from  whichj  as  from 
a  secoiid  foundation,  may  be  dated  the  nse  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  beginning  of  a  period, 
in  which  its  history,  though  still  controverted  ii; 
some  jHrticulars,  is  (ess  doubtful  than  before,  oi 
less  disfigured  with  &ble.' 
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THE   Romans  wi 
their  community,  nor 

in  peace,  't'hey  were  invaded  by 
U.  C.  3G5.    the  Equi,  the  Volsd,  the  Hemid, 

the  Etruscans,  and  some  of  their 
wn  Latin  conlederates ;'  who  dreading  the  te- 
establjshmcnt  of  a  commonwealth,  from  which 
they  had  already  sullered  so  much,  and  whose 
power  was  sogreal  an  object  of  their  jealousy, 
ma<ie  every  eflort  to  prevent  it   During  a  period 


triniDph  Ibr  tho  vicTorf  obtained  over  the  GhuIi,  made  hn 
Mtry  into  Rome,  h^vinf  hiH  vrsaffe  pBinled  witli  r^ ;  n 

duruteriilla  of  barbHroua  mBDO^ra. 

1  Bcinie  poiu  una  of  the  KlKur)'  tbni  GirioHi,  an  itoulH 
fal.  TIh  nanus  of  dicuton  and  of  eoDiuls,  the  realll] 
of  rnlirfi  campaiEo^  ■•  well  a>  of  Biacle  aclion,  are  coif 
IrDTsited,  (Ll<.  JTbTl.  0. 9.  &  3S.  lib.  v.  e.  55.  lib.  vUi.  e.  3S 


of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  which  fol- 
lowed, thMT  accordingly  had  to  encounter  a  suc- 
cesfflon  ot'^enemies,  in  subduing  of  whom  they 
became  the  sovereigns  of  Italy;  while  they  con- 
tinued to  undergo  internal  convoldons,  which, 
as  Girmeriy,  proved  the  birth  of  poiilical  inslilu- 
tions,  and  filled  Up  the  measure  aC  their  national 
establishment. 

During  this  period,  the  plebeian^  fer  from  be- 
ing aatisned  with  ''■- '-  — ■ ■■-■- —   — ■'- 

itinual  eflbrts  to 


trihuneSj  by  traducing  the  s-  , 
playing  m  thdr  harai^jues  the  severities  of  the 
pabieian  creditor,  and  the  snlTerings  of  the  plc- 
b«an  debtor,  atiU  infiamcd  the  animosity  of  their 
party;  the  republic  itself  was  so  &ebly  established, 
that  amhitioua  citizens  were  encouraged,  by  means 
of  fiictions  raised  smong  persons  of  the  lower 
class,  to  have  thoughts  of  subverting  the  goiem- 
ment.  In  this  manner  Manlius,  the  lamous 
champion  of  the  capitol,  who,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, by  his  vigilance  and  valour  preaeried  that 
fortress  Irom  the  Gauls,  formed  a  design  to  usurp 
the  sovereignty,  Prosoming  on  his  merit  in  tins 
and  other  services,  he  thought  himself  above  the 
laws;  and  endeavouring  by  his  intrigues  with 
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tlic  most  Jptested,  ibat  of  aspiring  to  be  king.  In 
opposition  to  this  conspiracy,  whether  real  or  lic- 
titioua^  die  Republic  was  committKl  to  the  care 
of  a  didatoc ;  and  Manlius  being  brotiglit  before 
bim,  endeavoaiet]  to  turn  the  susjjcion  of  tnalice 
and  envy  against  liis  accnsera.  He  produced  four 
hundred  citjiens,  whom  he  had  redeenifd  from 
their  creditors  and  released  from  chains.      He 

£roJuoed  the  sunis  of  thirty  enemies  slain  by 
ioisclf  in  battfe;  forty  badges  of  honoiu'  con- 
ferred on  him  b^  generals  under  whom  he  had 
served ;  many  dtazens  whom  he  had  rfscued  from 
the  enemy,  and  In  the  number  of  Ihoae  he  had 
saved,  he  pointed  at  Caius  Servilius,  second  in 
command  (o  the  dictator,  who  now  carried  the 
sword  of  the  stale  against  tlie  life  of  a  person 
who  had  saved  his  own.  And  in  the  conctuaion 
of  his  detenca  "  Sncb  were  the  treasons,"  he 
said,  "  by  which  the  friends  of  the  peofle  were 
to  be  sacriiiced  to  the  senate." 

His  merits  in  the  public  service  were  great, 
and  entitled  him  to  any  reward  from  the  people, 
except  a  surrender  of  their  liberties.    His  libera- 
lity to  the  mora  indigent  dozens,  if  it  proceeded   I 
from  humanity,  was  noble ;  bul  if  it  proceeded   t 
from  a  de^gn  to  alienate  their  QiTections  ti-om  the    ~ 
public,  or  transfer  them  lo  himself  was  a  crime ; 
and  the  most  splentlid  services,  conddcred  as  the 
artifices  of  a  ilangeroas  ambition,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  punishment,  not  of  reward. 

The  people,  it  is  said,  while  they  had  ia  their 
view  the  camtol,  which  had  been  saved  by  the 
vigilance  and  bravery  of  this  oniortunate  crimi- 
nu,  hesitated  in  their  jadgment ;  but  their  meet- 
ing being  adjourned  to  the  Ibllowing  day,  and  to 
a  different  place,  they  conJemncJ  hini  to  be 
thrown  from  the  rock  on  which  he  had  so  lately 
eignahiied  his  vaJour.' 

Such  nlarms  to  the  general  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, liad  thdc  temporary  eSect  in  eds- 
pendins  the  animosity  of  panics ;  but  could  not 
rerancilc  their  interests,  nor  prevent  the  periodi- 
cal heals  which  continually  arose  on  the  return 
ofdisputes.  The  plebdans  had  been 
U.  C.  36G.     now  above  forty  years  in  possesion 

of  a  lil!e  to  hold  the  ollice  of  co 
Eular  tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail 
ill)  tlettion'  The  majority  of  the  centuri 
nire  shll  Lomposed  of  patricians;  and  whi 
<  mdid  itcs  ot  plebeian  rank  were  likely,  by  thi 

other  parti,  in  such  particular  instances,  had  i 
fluenee  enough,  as  has  been  obserr'eJ,  to  revL 
the  election  of  consuls,  a  ti^e  from  which  the 
plebeians  by  law,  were  adll  excluded. 

The  pleUians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  th( 

Sarti,  bv  (he  as^duity  and  influence  of  indi' 
uals  who  aspired  to  office,  by  the  increase  i 
their  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  by 
their  alliance  with  the  patrician  families  in  cc 
Bcqaence  of  marriage,  at  last  surmounted  thi 
diliicultics,  obtained  the  dignity  of  consular  t 
bune  for  one  of   their  own  order,   and  fn... 
thenceforward  began  lo  divide  the 
XT.  C.  353.    votes  of  the  centuries  with  the  pa- 
trician candidates.     They  were  ac- 
cordingly raised  in  their  tmTi  to- what  was  then 
the  first  office  of  the  state,  and  b  which  nothing 


was  wanting  but  the  title  if  coi.eu1.  To  thi^ 
'o  they  were  soon  led  to  aspire ;  and  were  ui^d 
make  the  concluding  step  in  the  rise  of  their 
order,  by  the  ambition  of  a  teinale  patrician; 
who,  being  matried  into  a  plebaan  family,  bore 
with  imparience  the  morlilicarions  to  which  she 
was  exposed  in  the  condition  of  her  new  rela- 
tions. She  eidled  her  husliand,  she  engaged 
her  own  kindred  among  the  patricians,  she  roused 
the  whole  plebeian  \iaSv  lo  remove  the  indigni- 
ties which  yet  remained  affixed  to  their  race,  in 
heino  supposed  unworthy  to  hold  the  consular 
digmty, 

Licinius  Stolo,  the  husband  of 
U.  C.377.  this  lady,  and  PuWius  Sextiua, 
another  active  and  ambitious  ple- 
beian, were  placed  in  the  college  of  tribunes,  in 
order  to  urge  this  point.  They  began  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ofiice  by  propoang  three  very  im- 
prtant  laws :  the  lirst  mtcntted  for  the  relief  o! 


It  above  one  hundred  bullocks,  ai 
dred  goats  and  sheep. 

A  Biin!  law  to  restore  the  election  of  consuls, 
in  pbce  of  consular  tribunes,  widi  an  express 
provi^n  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  of  plebeian  descent 

The  patricians  having  gained  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  thdr^rty,  prevailed  upon  them  to  dis- 
sent from  their  colleagues,  and  to  suspend,  by 
their  negalivea,  all  proceedings  on  the  subject  of 
these  laws.  The  tribunes,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  election 
of  magistrates,  arid  put  a  stop  to  aJl  tlie  ordinaiy 

An  anarchy  of  five  years  ensued,^  during  which 
time  the  Repuhhc,  bercll  of  all  its  ofBccrs,  had  no 
magistracy  besides  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  IcgaUy  vested  with  any  degree  of 
executive  power.'  Any  alarm  from  abroad  must 
have  suspended  the  contest  at  home,  and  forced 
the  parties  to  a  treaty ;  but  they  are  said  to  have 
enjoyed,  in  this  stale  of  domestic  Cronble,  tinin- 
terrupted  peace  with  their  neighbours  j  a  circum- 
stance from  which  we  may  infer,  thiil,  in  most 
of  thdr  wars,  they  were  theniselves  the  aggres- 
E01S,  and  owed  this  interval  of  peace  lo  the  va- 
cancy of  the  consulate,  and  to  Uieir  want  of  the 


contended 
chiefly  for  the  excludon  of  plebeians  from  the 
office  or  dtio  of  consul ;  and,  as  an  insuperable 
bar  to  their  admission,  still  inasted  on  (he  sacri- 
legious proEmarion  that  would  be  incurred,  by 
siOfering  the  rites  usually  performed  by  the  con- 
suls to  pass  into  plebdan  hands.  This  argument, 
instead  of  persuading  the  popular  leaders  to  ile- 
sist  trom  meir  claim,  only  made  them  sensible 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  this  impediment 
by  a  previous  operation,  before  they  attompted  to 
pass  through  the  way  which  it  was  meant  to 
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n  th( 

pomessioTi  of  placeg  whiiSi  had  always  been  as 
dgned  la  their  order.  But  thcj  moveil,  that  the 
number  o'  ordinary  attendants  on  the  eacred 
rites  should  be  augmentrd  from  two  to  ten ;  and 
that  of  these  one  half  ahouid  be  named  (^  jile- 
braan  extrartioiL 


While  the  patricians  ctaitinued  to  rcit 
propOBal,  on  account  of  the  eflect  it  waali     ^ 
ta\e  on  their  pretensions  in  general,  they  gave 


alikely  I 


nay  sui^i^iisively ;  and,  at  the  interval  ui  miui; 
years,  iirst  lo  tlie  acts  that  were  devised  in  thvour 
of  insolvent  debtors ;  next,  to  the  Agrarian  law, 
or  liimtation  of  property  in  land ;  aiut  last  of  all, 
to  the  new  establishment  relating  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  communication  of  the  consulate 
itself  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  new  regulations,  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed 
of  p^ricians,  or  was  s^l  under  the  influence  of 
that  order,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  privi- 
l^e  of  heing  qualified  to  Blond  lor  the  consulate, 
iliey  in^sted,  that  at  least  one  of  the  consuls 
(Should  be  a  plebaan;  and  havmg  prevailed  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  contested  pMnts,  the  plebeian 
party  entered  immediately  on  the  possession  of 
their  new  privilege,  and  raised  Pu- 
U.  C.  387.    bSus  Seitius,  the  tribune  who  "-- ' 


.of  his 


constituents,  to  the  office  of  consul. 

But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred 
peated  diounution  of  their  exclusive  prerogi 
they  endeavoured,  by  separating  the  judi 
lirom  the  execnUve  power  of  the  consul,  a 
committing  the  £rat  to  a  patrician  ofhcer, 
the  title  of  Praetor,  to  save  a  part  iiom  the  gene- 
ral virreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  pnetor  should  be  sn- 
bordinatc,  but  next  in  rank,  to  the  consul.  He 
was  attended  by  two  lictors,  and  bad  his  commis- 
aan  in  very  general  terms,  lo  judge  of  all  difier- 
enccB  that  should  be  bnmght  betbre  him,  and  tn 
hear  the  suits  of  the  people  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  This  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  we  shall 
have  occa^on  to  observe,  come  to  he  gradually 
circumscribed  by  its  own  precedents,  and  by  the 
accumulating  edicts  of  successive  prffltors.  One 
person  at  lirst  was  supposed  able  to  discharge  all 
the  doties  of  this  office ;  but  the  number,  m  order 


Another  poHtical  change,  by  which  the  patri- 
cians procured  some  compensation  lor  what  they 
had  now  smrendered,  was  made  about  the  same 
time.  The  care  of  the  public  shows  and  enter- 
tainments had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  ediles  of 
the  people.  The  office  of  euile  being  at  its  first 
institutKin  expen^ve,  was  likely  to  Mcome  gra- 
dually more  so  by  the  frequent  additions  which 
were  made  lo  the  festivals,  and  by  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people  tor  shows  and  amuse- 
ments. The  plebeians  complained  of  this  charge 
as  a  horden  on  that  order,  and  the  opposite — ■*■■ 
oflered  to  relieve  them  of  it,  provijled  thai 
officers  for  this  purpose,  under  the  tiUo  of  Curile 
Ediles,  should  be  annually  elected  from  among 

By  these  institulions  Ibe  nobies,  while 


itled  the  plebeians  lo  partake  in  the  dignity 

onsul,  reserved  lo  their  own  order  tlie  ciclu- 

right  to  the  offices  of  pneWr  and  edilc :  by 

the  last  of  which  they  had  the  direction  of  sporiB 

and  public  enlcrlainments ;  a  station  whii'h,  in  a 

lat  was  coming  gradually  under  -■  .<■  go- 

nt  of  popular  assemblies,  beeanie,  'n  pro 

cess  of  time,  a  great  object  of  ambition,  and  a 

principal  access  to  power. 

The  design  or  the  effect  of  this  institution  did 
escape  mo  notice  of  the  plebeian  parRr.  Tliey 
iplained,  that  while  the  patricians  afeled  lo 
reragn  the  exclusive  title  to  one  office,  they  had 
'  'igroBsed  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name,  equal 
conaderation  and  influence.  But  no  exclusive 
advantage  could  be  long  retained  by  one  order, 
while  the  other  was  occasionally  possessed  of  the 
lemslative  and  supreme  executive  power.  All  the 
offices,  whether  of  ptKtor  or  edile,  of  dictator  or 
censor,  were,  in  process  of  time,  filled  with  peri»ns 
of  either  rank ;  and  the  distinction  of  patrician  or 
plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  served  as  a 
monument  of  the  aristocracy  wmch  bad  subsist- 
ed in  fonner  ages.   The  only  effect  which  it  now 
)md  was  favourable  lo  the  plebeians  -, 
U.  C.  417.    as  it  limited  the  choice  of  tribunes 
to  their  aim  order,  while,  in  com- 
mon  with  the  patricians,  they  had  access  lo  every 
other  dignity  in  the  stale. 

Such  is  the  account  which 
RevieiD  of  the  historians  have  given  us  of  the 
cimsiiliUion.  oririn  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
mm  constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  earUest  account  of  it,  presented  a  disline- 
(ion  of  ranks,  under  the  titles  of  Patrician,  Eque»- 
tiian,  and  Plebeian  i  and  the  stale,  thougli  go- 
verned by  a  prince,  liad  occasional  or  o^inary 
assemblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form 
of  a  repul  jic.  Assemblies  to  which  every  citizen 
was  admitted  were  termed  the  Comilia:  those 
which  were  formed  of  the  superior  ranks,  or  of  a 
select  number,  were  termed  the  Senate.  Among 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to 
he  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were  probably 
synonymous  terms.  But  after  the  introduction 
of  the  census,  separate  rolls  were  kept  for  the  se- 
nate, the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people.  These 
rolls  were  composed  by  different  offices  in  succes- 
sive periods  in  the  state.  A  senate  was  composed 
(rf  a  hundred  members  by  Romulus.^  This  num- 
ber was  augmented  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by 
his  successois.  The  consuls  succeeded  in  this 
matter  to  the  prerc^tive  of  the  kings ;  and  the 
censors  were  appoinled  to  eienase  it,  with  the 
otiier  dnties  of  the  census,  as  a  principal  part  of 
thdr  functions.  It  is  remarkaMe,  that,  notwitb- 
slanding  the  great  importance  of  the  senate  in 
the  government  of  their  comttiy,  so  httie  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  ascertain  who  were  to  be  ils 
constituent  members,  or  to  Bx  then  le^  num- 
ber. The  body  was  accordingly  fluctuatmg.  In- 
dividuals were  placed  or  displaced  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  muster,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  .whole  increased  or  dimirusheii 
indefinitely.  The  officers  of  state,  ffiough  not 
enrolled,  had  access  to  the  senate  i  bul  their  con- 
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linuino  members,  after  their  year  in  office  ei- 
pirai,  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  censors. 
It  aeemi^d  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpoEcs  of  this 
coiistituUon,  that  the  senate  slwijd  be  a  meeting 
of  the  fiupeiior  class  of  the  citizens. 

As  the  noble  and  popular 
Ilscapitulaiioit,  assemblies  had  thfir  eiistenee 
under  the  kings,  the  transition 
from  monarchy  to  jepublic  in  so  small  a  state,  by 
substilutina  elective  and  tempotai;  magistr^s 
in  place  oftha  king,  was  easy.  A  sufficient  occa- 
Eion  VI33  given  to  it  in  the  abuses  which  were 
fclt  in  the  la^  nsiga  of  Ibe  monarchy.  The  dis- 
orders incident  to  the  shock  of  parties,  nho  were 
set  free  from  a  former  controul,  required,  on  occa- 
sion, the  remedy  of  a  diaorelionaty  authimty  ves- 
ted in  sotne  person  who  might  be  enlrustecl  with 
the  public  saicty,  and  soon  led  lo  the  occasional 
institution  of  a  dictatorial  power.  The  highprc- 
romtives  claimed  and  luaintaincd  by  one  party, 
obliged  the  other  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence 
and  to  place  themselves  uni^r  the  conduct  of 
lenders  properly  authorised  to  vindicate  their 
rights.  These  rights  were  ondorstood,  by  de- 
grees, lo  imply  equality,  anJ,  in  the  successive 
institutions  that  follow^  put  every  citizen  in 
possession  of  equal  pretendon  to  preferment  and 
honours;  pretensions  which  were  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  great  distinction  which  Nature  has 
made  beti "'  '"'  ''         '    ' 


rsof  m 
communi^,  tc 


capacities,  merits,  a 


every 


tion  and  toitun 

New  departments  of  state,  or  additions  lo  the 
number  of  officers  employed  in  them,  were  con- 
tinually suffgested  by  the  mcrease  of  civil  affiiirs  i 
and  while  the  territory  of  the  Republic  was  but  a 
small  part  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  her  pohtical 
government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her  officers 
coin{rfete.  Functions  which,  in  the  first  or  sim- 
plest ages,  were  rither  unknown  or  had  been 
cojnmittcd  to  the  kiiK  alone,  were  now  thrown 
into  separate  lots  or  i&partments,  and  furnished 
their  several  occupations  to  two  consuls,  one  prie- 
tor,  two  censors,  four  edilea,  and  eight  quiestors, 
beades  oflicers  of  these  different  ranks,  who,  with 
the  titles  of  proconaui,  proprajtor  and  proqniestor, 
and  without  any  limitation  of  number,  were  em- 
ployed wherever  the  eiigences  of  the  state  requit- 
ed their  service. 

In  Ibis  account  of  the  Ronian  constitution  we 
arc  come  nearly  to  that  state  of  its  maturity*  a( 
which  Polybius  began  to  observe  and  to  admire 
the  felicity  of  its  inatitutiona,  and  the  order  of  its 
administration.  The  plebeians  were  now  tecon- 
cdfid  to  a  government  to  which  they  themselves 
had  access,  and  citizens  of  eVery  rank  made  great 
efforts  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which  men  were 
allowed  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not  only  by  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  but  likevirise  by  personal  qnali- 
ties.  The  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people, 
the  magistrates  and  selecteommissioners,  had  each 
their  departments,  which  they  administered  with 
an  appedianca  of  sovereign  and  absolute  sway, 
and  without  any  interienng  of  interests  or  jea- 
lousy of  power. 

The  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of 
armies ;  but,  while  at  Rome,  seemed  to  have  the 
highest  prptogativOB  in  the  adnunistration  of  all 
civil  and  political  affairs.     They  bad  under  thdr 


command  all  the  other  officers  of  state,  escepttho 
tribunes  of  the  people;  they  introduced  all  foreign 
ambassadorsi  and  the?  alone  could  move  the  se- 
nate on  any  subject  of  deliberation,  and  put  tiieir 
acta  or  delerminntions  in  writing.  The  consuls, 
loo,  presided  with  a  similar  prerogative  ii  the  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries,  and  in  that  of  the  cnn^ 
proposed  the  question,  collected  the  votes,  declared 
the  majotity,  and  fratned  the  act.  In  all  military 
preparations,  in  making  tiieir  levies  as  well  as  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  vested  with 
high  deffl-eCB  of  discretionary  powei^  over  all  the 
trwips  iX  the  commonwealth,  composed  of  Ronian 
citizens  or  allies.  They  coimnanded  the  treasury, 
as  far  as  necessary  to  the  service  on  which  they 
were  employed,  and  had  one  of  its  comraisrfonerji 
or  qutesters,  appointed  lo  attend  their  court,  and 
to  receive  their  orders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  tlie  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue,  look  account  of  its  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  suffered  no  money  to  be 
issued  without  their  own  decree,  or  the  warrant 
of  the  consul  in  actual  service.  Even  the  money 
decreed  by  the  censors  for  the  repair  of  public 
building  and  the  execution  of  public  works,  could 
not  be  issued  by  the  quffistors  without  an  act  of 
the  senate  to  aulhoiTse  it.  All  crimes  and  disor- 
ders that  were  committed  among  the  free  inhata- 
lants  of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  stale,  all 
disputes  of  a  private  or  public  nature  that  arose 
among  them,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  and  de- 
termination of  the  senate.  All  foreign  embassies 
were  received  or  despatched,  and  all  negotiations 
were  condocted,  by  this  body.  In  such  matters 
the  people  did  no  more  than  affirm  or  reverse 
what  the  senate,  after  mature  deliberation,  had 
decreed,  and  for  the  most  part  gave  ttuir  consent 
as  a  matter  of  form;  msomuch,  that  while 
persons,  who  observed  the  high  executive  pow- 
ers of  the  consul,  considerea  the  stale  as  mo- 
narehial;  foreigners,  on  tJie  contrary,  who  resort- 
ed on  public  business  to  Rome,  were  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  an  aristocracy  vested  in  the  senate. 

The  people,  notwithstandm^  had  reserved  the 
sovereignty  to  themselves,  and,  in  their  several  as- 
semblies, exercised  the  powers  of  legiskdon,  and 
conferred  all  the  offices  of  state.:  They  like- 
wise, in  all  criminal  matters,  held  the  supreme 
jurisdiction.  In  their  capacity  of  sovereign,  they 
were  the  sole  artnters  of  hie  and  death;  and  even 
in  their  capacity  of  snbjects,  did  not  submit  to 
restraints  which,  in  every  other  state,  are  found 

A  citizen,  while  accused  of  any  crime,  continu- 
ed at  liberty  until  sentence  was  given  against  him, 

'  night  withdraw  from  his  prosecutors  at  any 
of  the  trial,  even  while  the  last  century  was 
delivering  ita  votes.  A  voluntary  banishment 
frem  the  forum,  from  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  was  the  highest 
punishment  which  any  citizen,  unless  he  remain- 
ed to  eiipose  himself  to  the  eflects  of  a  formal 
sentence,  was  obliged  lo  undergo;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur  or  Pra- 
neste,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  a  convict  who  haJ 
withdrawn  from  judgment  should  be  saie.^ 


Vtil.  Mux. 
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Pins  so  detached  w 


e  not  likelj  to  act  as  oi 


tabliahments,  the  seeds  of  dissensian  and  tomult. 
It  was  long  9W)port«d,  nevertheless,  by  the  un- 
cominQii  zeal  of  its  members  in  fitvaur  ofa  com- 
monwealth in  which  they  e-ijoyed  so  much  free- 
dijm,  anrl  in  which  they  wen.  vrst«d  with  no  much 
personal  eensequsnce- 

The  several  membcre  of  th.icoiisUtution,  while 
in  appearance  supreme,  were  in  many  respects 
dependent  on  each  other. 

The  consuls,  while  in  office,  had  the  meetings, 
and  determinations  of  the  senate  and  people,  ui 
H  great  measure,  in  their  power;  hut  they  re- 
ceived this  power  from  the  people,  and  were  ac- 
countable for  the  discharge  of  it  at  Che  expiration 
of  their  office. 

The  senate  could  resolve,  but  they  could 

eieeute,  until  they  had  obtained  from  the  people 
a  canSrraatian  of  their  acts,  and  were  obUged  ' 
solicit  the  tribunes  for  leave  to  proceed  in  ai 
matter  which  these  otiicers  were  inchned  to  o 

The  senate  was  constituted,  or  formed,  at  r 
gular  periods,  al  the  discretion  of  the  consuls  ■ 
censors,  officers  named  by  the  people. 

The  city,  nevertheless,  was  ovet-awed  by  the 
senate  and  officers  of  state.  On  great  and  akrm- 
hig  occaaions,  the  people  themselves  were 

ger  sovereigns  than  they  were  allowed  ,j   . 

senate  and  consuls  to  hcHd  this  character.  The 
senate  and  consuls  having  it  in  their  power  lo 
name  a  dictator,  could  at  once  transfer  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  state  to  a  ainale  person,  and  sub- 
ject every  dtiien  to  his  authority.  Every  indi- 
vidual held  his  place  on  the  rolls  at  the  will  of  the 
censors,  and  his  property  at  the  disposal  of  courts 
that  ware  composed  of  senators;  the  servants  of 
the  public  in  general,  who  aimed  at  lucrative 
oission^  depended  on  the  senate,  as  adminis- 
rs  of  the  treasury,  and  trustees  in  the  collec- 


tion or  disbursements  of  the  pubib  iDoney;i 
every  Roman  youth,  when  embodied  --■'--' 
entrusted  his  noil 


sul,o 


I  chief.! 


,  'as  far  from  being  so  well 
compacted,  or  the  unity  of  power  so  wdl  estab- 
lished, as  speculative  reasoners  sometimes  think 
necessary  for  the  order  of  government.  The  se- 
nate and  the  popular  assembhea,  in  their  le^sla- 
tive  capacities,  counteracted  one  another,  ^he 
numbers  required  to  constitute  a  legal  assembly 


1  Thtf  influence  whieii  liie  Benste  TiABses^ed  as  adniniB- 

ofnvflr^  lbs  enuv  ti>  BBB-porIa,  ihe  prodncs  of  mines,  aad 
demuane  or  pubUe  laodi,  cliiflfly  Wi  out  for  paiLura^. 

pair  of  highwMiaiid  public  buildings,  and  in  tlie  execulioa 


Ihe  pailiei  depended  on  Ihe  will  nf  the  e 


of  the  people,  the  qiialitiration  of  a  citizen,  which 
entitled  him  lo  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  still  undetermined.  Aliens 
settling  at  Rome  were  adoiitted  on  the  rolls  of 
the  people,  and  dtizens  removing  1u  tiie  colonies 


laws,  did  not  attend;  or  the«inestion  migiit  be 
determined  by  the  voice  of  a  single  alien,  aa  often 
an  the  divi^n  was  nearly  equal,  and  a  designing 
magistrate  chose  to  place  any  number  of  aliens  on 
the  rolls  for  this  purpose.'  The  state  tooli  itn 
laws,  not  only  from  the  assemblies,  which  were 
held,  however  irregularly,  within  tlie  capital,  but 
from  mihtary  delachmenta  and  armies,  when 


Uie' censors,  made  af  ll4  roll!  t!f  liis  Banatn  uid  people  at 
pleasure.    They  admiUEd  upao  It  very  readily  ever;  iii- 


LaliniD  complalrted,  ihal  ih^  were  deBerled  1^  nun 
of  ibeir  people,  »ho  Teaorted  M  Rooib  for  ihn  purj 
and  thai  Ihoy  were  likely  lo  be  depopulvled.  Tbej 
rained  a  law,  br  which  Latin  emigrants  ware  txch 
A-um  llie  rolls  of  Iho  Koioan  people,  except  Ibey  had 


iun,  IB  by  anme  Bccidont  fltrarigely  pervcried.  Llvyrela 
lib.  TTxiv.  1. 13,  that  tlie  pwple  or  Ferentlnn^,  in  the  y 
af  Rome  five  handred  and  filty-eoven,  lUned  a  new  fff 


irPoteoli,  aalernnm.  and  Bi 


Salenaatqiutt  Buxenttaa  a^eripti  utoti, 
dflwU  nmmtt  idiefn  ttnltui  Kamamit 
bajudamrit  Ron  sen  wi 
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abroad  in  tbe  field.'  Yel,  under  all  these  defects 
as  we  have  repeated  occasions  to  observe,  they 
enjojedthe  most  en  "ied  distinction  of  nations,  con- 
tinual [Jtoaperity,  and  an  almost  unintprrupted 
succession  of  statesmen  and  warriors  nnequEiiled 
in  tbe  tiiatory  of  niankind. 

in  about  one  hundred  years  after 
U,  C  4G5.  they  began  to  ceslore  their  city  from 
the  ruins  in  which  it  was  laid  by  the 
tJaula,  they  extended  thdr  sovereignty  from  the 
&rthest  limits  of  Tuscany  on  '.lie  oile  ^de,  to  the 
sea  of  Tarentum  and  tlie  straits  of  Messina  on 
the  other;  and  as  the  contest  of  partits  at  home 
led  lo  a  succession  of  politicaJ  cstalib'shments, 
their  Irequent  wars  suggested  the  policy  which 
they  adojjted  respecting  lorei^n  n^jona,  and  the 
arrangBment  of  thar  national  force. 

They  liad  for  some  time  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  admitting  captives  into  the  number  of  their 
people;  but  coutinued  that  of  extending  and  se- 
curuig  their  acquisitions,  by  colonies  of  thtir  own 
citizens,  or  of  such  aUiea  as  they  could  most  se- 
curely trust.  They  exacted  from  the  cantons  of 
Italy  wliich  Ihey  vanquished,  contributions  of 
subaslence  and  clothij^  for  the  benefit  of  their 
armies ;  and  they  generally  imposed  some  condi- 
tion of  this  sort  as  a  preliminary  to  every  negotia.- 


ireaty  ol 


and 


of  thrar  allies  in  Italy,  nearly  in  equal 
U.  C.  415.  parts.     The  l^ion,  says  Livy,  had 

l>een  formerly  arrayed  in  a  coi^nued 
hne,  or  compacted  column ;'  but  in  the  course  of 


■uT^Ksxji'v.  ''KikX,"s.°« 


';  and  Ihererara  li  ^  bj  lbenl''»  h'h 
id,  BBDoiusdmilordlipnts. 


ly  and  diBi 


larciiE.  U.C.  303.  being  ec 


H  Liir.  ]ib.  .iu.  c  1.  M8.    J 


the  wars  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  came 
to  be  formed  in  dividnns,  and  had  dilferent  orders 
of  %ht  and  heavy-aimed  inlimtry,  as  well  aa 
cavaSy.  The  light-armed  infantry  were  called 
(he  Velfes,  and  were  suppose)!  lo  ply  in  the  front, 
on  the  Hank,  or  m  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and 
their  service  was,  to  keep  the  heavy-arnted  loot 
undisturbed  by  missiles  till  (hey  came  into  close 
action  with  the  enemy. 

The  beavy-anned  foot  conasted  of  three  o> 
deri^  called  tlie  Hastati,  Prindpes,  andTrinrii;  of 
whom  each  had  its  semrate  divi^ons  or  manipulesi 
and  those  of  the  diherent  orders  were  placed  in 
three  diflerent  rows,  and  at  distances  from  earh 
other,  equ^d  to  the  front  of  the  divi^on.  Hy  this 
dispo^on  the  maniputea  of  &G  &rst  and  second 
row  could  either  act  separately,  or,  by  mutually 
fiUing  up  their  intervals,  could  complete  the  hne, 
leaving  the  Triarii,  in  time  of  action,  as  a  body 
of  reserve,  to  support  the  line,  or  fill  up  the  place 
of  any  manipule  that  m^ht  be  forced  hy  the  ene- 
my. Anil,  in  order  to  taciliate  occa^nally  this 
cl^nse  of  dispoHtbn,  the  divisions  of  one  row 
tacedtlie  intervals  of  the  other.'  They  were 
armed  with  the  pilum,  which  was  a  heavy  javelia 
or  apear  to  be  cast  at  the  enemy^  and  with  a  short 
and  massy  sword  fitted  to  strike  or  to  thrust. 
They  bore  an  oblong  shield,  four  feet  high  by 
two  and  a  haif  leet  broad,  with  a  hchnet,  &east- 
plate,  and  greaves. 

In  the  structure  of  these  weapons  and  this  de- 
feudve  armour,  the  Romans  consulted  nt  onca 
both  the  principal  causes  of  Falirage  i 


nnoy 


my,  and  of  a  power  to  defend  himself.  And  with 
these  advantages  they  continued  for  ages  to  pre- 
vail in  most  ot  their  conjiicts,  and  were  the  iQodel 


maatLLjp  4if  eny  lucb  dlitiaclUiD  Drarden,af  ibe  inukipulet, 
of  Iherowfl  inwtiichlbf^  were  fbrmad,  oi  of  tha  JntertalB 
al  which  ihoy  foagbt.  Ra  ]epoa  cuatiiBtud  of  Lea  aobiirii, 
formed  fram  [jgbl  to  left  an  1  cunliDiwd  Aoat.    Faljrbiuh 

Muiil  'of  U ;  tBfai  lo  It  in  ths  ^eKripiioii  of  iba  Romaa 
niinh  (Felib.  lib.  >i.s.  38.)  in  IhadeKliption  nftniy  bUUa 
(Pulyb.lib.iii.e.  I,%3,  4.^  and  (Pul/b.  bb.  xr.  e.  IQ.)  in 

MscediKiian  pbalnni  (Puljb,  lib.  ivii.e.  S8.)  The  pbalanl 
abort  a»o'rd  and  loese  ori^f  Ihe  Eomani.  Je  long  as  it 


make  aomv  npenlnEJ  by  wbich  Ihe  Roman  leldiN  could 
eater  wilh  hii  IWQM,  and,  once  within  tbapoiniofhi*  eon 
my'i  apear,  eould  mrfbrm  cmi  alaugbier  wilb  Ijttbrea'a^ 
in»  (Piuurcb  in  lit.  p.  EmilU.  IdT.lil.  iliv.  e.  4L  NequB 
alia  BTldemiuTcaua  fictono  fait  quam  quod  multepuiini 
prsTiasranL  qaje  fluDLuantoH;  tarbttant  primo,  delDdodia- 
jecemat  pbaLar>2ot.)  FromlhiHaceount  Lhenitiaprobabla 
that  tbflflomani  did  not  divide  their  Lnion  into  ordsn  and 
manipule^  nor  G^ht  al  iatBrvali,imtlt  after  Ibgf  adopted  tbs 
sborf  aUbbii^  lAord,  wbicb  n  pud  to  bave  bean  origiaalljr 

an  BoloDfonly  ■fiber  bed  lo  do  wiih  enamiu  who 
diheapeirand  lonlinued  front;  thai  aflsr  Ihe  eocial 
r  in  llely,  and  their  own  civil  wira  be/fio,  Iher  discoa- 
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Ifhich  otiicr  nations  endeavoured  to  imitalel  in 
the  ftirm  of  their  armies  and  in  the  choice  of  their 
weapona. 

It  13  unilerstuod  in  the  B.n1iqulties  uf  this  peo- 
ple, tliat  when  they  were  aaseniWed  for  any  pur- 
pose, whether  of  slateorofwar,lhBywereterineii 
the  army.  In  their  musters  a  plebeian  was  a  foot 
soldier,  the  knight  a  liorseman,  and  tlie  legion  a 
mere  detachment  of  the  whole,  draughted  tor  the 
year,  or  embodied  for  a  par^calar  service.  The 
men,  as  welt  as  the  officers,  in  ttie  first  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  were  annually  reliev- 
ed or  exchanged  j  and  even  after  it  ceased  to  be 
tlie  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private 
men,  and  af)er  the  same  legions  were  employ- 
ed durinj  a  succes^n  of  some  years,  yet 
the  people,  to  the  latest  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, continued  to  form  the  armies  of  thdr 
country ;  and  the  officer  of  state  was  still  under- 
stood to  command  in  virtue  of  his  dvil  ma- 
gistracy, or  in  virtue  of  a  nulitary  qualiiicadon 
which  never  Med  to  accompany  it.  No  dtiien 
could  aspire  to  any  of  the  fiigber  offices  in  the 
Conuaonnealth,  until  he  had  Men  etuvlled  in  the 
legions,  rather  ten  years  if  on  horseback,  or  six- 
teen years  if  on  foot ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
£1^  commissions  that  were  occasionally  given 
separate  objects  of  slate  or  of  war,  civil  and 
military  rank  were  never  disjoined.  Equal  care 
was  taken  to  furnish  the  rising  statesman  and 
warrior  vtith  the  technical  habits  of  either  profea- 
won  J  or  rather  to  instruct  him,  by  his  ocensjonal 
application  to  both,  not  Ui  nustake  the  forms  of 
office  in  either  for  the  business  of  stale  or  of  war, 
nor  lo  rest  bis  preteneionii  to  command  on  any 
aixompUshment  short  of  that  superior  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  those  eieellent  personal  ijuabties 
of  penetration,  sagacity,  anil  courage,  which  give 
the  person  possessed  of  them  an  ascendant,  as  a 
tiiend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  any  scene  or  depart- 
ment of  human  afiMrs.  It  may  be  dillicult  to 
determine,  whether  we  arc  to  consider  the  Roman 
estabUshment  as  civil  or  military;  it  certainly 
nnited,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  advantages 
(j  boli,  anil  continued  longer  to  blend  the  pro- 
fessions of  state  and  of  war  tomther,  than  we  ate 
apt  to  think  eondstent  with  that  propriety  of  clw- 
racter  which  wereqoire  in  each:  but  to  fliis  very 
drcumatance,  probably  amoi^  others,  we  may 
KJelj  ascribe,  m  this  distinguished  RepubUc,  the 
great  aWlity  of  her  oounrate,  and  the  irtesusljblf 
force  vsith  wWch  they  were  executed.' 

During  a  period  of  fcbout  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
mans were  engaged  in  ft  continual  series  of  wars; 
first  with  the  Latins  and  with  their  own  colonies 
who  wished  to  disengage  themselves  from 
equal  an  alliance;  and  afterwards  with  the 
cans  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Sanmitcs, 


Campanians,   and    Tarentines    on    the    other. 

They  quarrelled  with  the  Sanmitcs  first  in  behalf 

of  the  Campanians,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  then 

protection,  made  a  surrender  of  themselves  and 

of  all  their  possessions.     This  act  of  surrender 

they  afterwards  had  occasion  to  enforce  against 

the  Campanians  themselves,  who  endeavoured, 

hen  too  iale,  to  recover  their  hbertics. 

The  Samniles  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting 

...at  tract  of  the  Appenines  whicli  extends  from 

the  confines  of  Latjum  to  those  of  the  Apulia; 

■  who,  to  the  advantages  of  thar  mountainous 

ition,  joined  some  singolar  and  even  romantic 

itutions,'  which  enabfei  them,  during  above 

forty  years,  from  the  time  at  which  thrar  v — 


Si.^ei.ily  mvli  t'ho'dbmoliouanM  of  iL    It  la  eii; 
nrobjiblB,  Uiiit  0.1  U«  chnnp  »1.  on*  of  IhoHe  iDad^  b. 


tbeni  eqailly  boand,  oa 


itS  the  Homt 


test,'  and  to  keep  the  baknce  of  power  in 
pense. 

During  (he  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  tlie 
Roman  armies  frequentiy  penetrated  into  Lu- 
lua  and  Apulia,  and  before  Ibey  had  reduced 
6  Samnites,  were  known  as  protectors  and  allies, 
had  forced  their  passage  as  conquerors  to  the 
southern  extremities  of  Italy.    And  the  slate  it- 
!e]£,  under  a  variety  of  tiUes,  was  in  reality  ibn 
lead,  or  held  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  all  the 
lations  who  occupied  that  part  ol'  the  peninsula. 
The  city  of  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  this  quarter,  having  ne- 
glected her  mibtary  establishments  in  proportion 
as  she  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was  alarined 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  Romans, 
U.  C.  473.  and  appbed  for  protection  to  Pyrrhus 
the  lung  of  Epirus,  at  that  time  great- 
ly distinguished  among  tiie  militaij  adventurers 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece.    They  wished  to  ci 


ployth 


ailitary  skill  of  tiiis  prince,  without  being 
■"la  prey  to  his  ambition ;  and  invited 
without  any  army  of  his  ovra,  lo 


bets  they  magnified,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  of  thdr  offer.  But,  Uke  most  foragn  mili- 
tary protectors,  he  appears  to  have  had,  together 
with  many  schemes  of  ambition  asainst  those  on 
whom  he  made  war,  some  desknslikewise  on  tiie 
state  he  was  brought  to  defend.  With  this  dou- 
ble intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the  forces  of  Ta- 
rentum, but  passed  into  My  at  Ihehcadofa  nu- 
merous army,  formed  on  the  modal  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  accustjimed  to  service  in  the  wars  of 
that  country  and  of  Greece. 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  fijrces  can  lie 
conadercd  as  a  known  measure,  with  which  to 
compare,  or  by  which  we  can  estimate,  the  power 
and  nulilary  atlmnments  of  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  but  the  character  and 
prowess  ot  the  enemies  th^  had  vanquished  are 
unknown.  This  prince  knew  the  arts  of  war  03 
ihey  were  practised  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  the  first  captains  of  that 
or  any  other  age.'   He  accordingly  prevailed  over 


lOi^lc 
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Jie  Romana  in  some  of  their  first 
but  found  that  partial  victori^a  did  not  subdue 
this  people,  nor  decide  the  contest.  Having  vast 
schemes  of  ambition  in  Sidly  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  ill  Italy,  he  anddeiily  suspended  Ms  operations 
against  the  Romans,  to  comply  with        '     '' 


in  the  right  of  Agatlicwies,  irom 
whom  he  was  descended. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  object,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  |ieace  or  cessation  of  arms  in  Italy ; 
but  was  luld,  that,  m  order  to  treat  with  the  Ro- 
mans, he  must  evacuatit  tlieir  country  and  return 
to  his  own.*  With  this  ansj^rer  he  passed  into 
Siciiy;  and  after  some  operations  which  were 
eueceaafui,  though  not  suificienUy  sufiported  by 
his  piirti/juis  in  that  country  to  rirtain  the  end  of' 
his  expedition,  he  retarncd  again  into  Kaly  for 
the  deti'ncc  of  Tarentnm ;  hat  found  t^t  during 
his  absence  the  Romans  had  made  a  conudcmhle 
progress,  and  were  in  condition  to  repay  the  dc- 
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ts  thcv  fiud  suilered  in  the  beginning  of  .^^ 

war.  IIa^'ing  brought  thia  maUar  to  the  proof 
in  sevoroJ  cncaunterB,  bsi  committed  the  defence 
of  Tarcnlum  to  one  of  hia  officers;  and  after 
Ihis  fruitless  attempt  to  make  conquests  beyond 
the  lonim  sea,  in  which  he  had  employed  sii 
years,  lie  retiirncu  lu  his  own  countrjf. 

Tto  Roinans  continuing  the  war 
U,  C.  431.  agai^;3t  Tarcntum,  in  about  two 
years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrlius 
from  Italy,  n^e  themselves  masters  of  the  placj'. 
Ilere,  it  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for  thie  fjrst 
time,  the  plunder  of  sn  opulent  dty,  containing 
the  moilels  of  elegnnt  workmanship  in  the  line 
arts,  and  the  apparatns  of  an  eiquiale  luiurj. 
"In  former  times,"  says  Fbriis,  " tbe  victorious 
gencmls  of  Rome  exhibited  in  their  triumphs 
hsnla  uf  cattle  driven  from  the  Sabines  and  the 
Volsci,  the  empty  cars  of  the  Gauls,  and  broken 
arras  of  Uie  Samiiitcs;  hul  in  that  which  was 
shown  for  the  conquest  of  Tatantum,  the  pro- 
cession was  led  by  i  ticssalian  and  A^ieedonian 
raptivcs,  followed  with  carriBges  loaded  with  pre- 
cious furniture,  with  pictures^  statws,  plMe,  and 
other  omiunents  of  silver  and  gold.'  Spoils  which, 
we  may  guess,  in  the  Urst  exhibition  of  them, 
were  valued  at  Rome  more  as  the  public  trophies 
of  victorv,  llian  felt  as  the  beita  of  private 


Ron 


le  objects  of  a 


n  admiration.    The 


furnished  in  the  rudest  manner ;  and  he  subsisleri 
on  the  sLuplest  fare,  the  produce  of  his  own  la- 
bour. Curius  Dentatus,  the  consul  viho  obtainid 
this  triumpli,  having  the  offer  of  fifty  jugcra  as 
a  rcwani  troin  the  puUic  for  his  services,  would 
accept  of  no  more  tban  seven.  This,  he  said,  i:i 
the  ordinary  portion  ofa  citizen,  anil  that  person 
must  be  an  unworthy  member  of  the  common- 
wealth who  can  wisli  for  more.' 


renjUn, 


Banian  ciriini  in  tbii  period  miiht,  ^j  the  lew  of 
\ai,  liive  nn  eitate  of  Ave  huDdt^  jiifSM,  or  aUuI 


From  the  reduction  of  Tarentum 
U.  C.  481.  the  Romans  may  iie  oonsideied  as 
the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  although 
their  dominion  was  estremeiy  ill  defined,  eilber 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent.  1  hey 
but  in  a  few  instances  laid  ulaim  to  absolute  sovo 
reignty,  and  least  of  all  over  those  who  were 
most  submisMve  to  their  power.  It  was  their 
maiim  to  spare  the  obse(|uious,  but  Co  crush  the 
proud  i'  an  artful  profession,  by  which,  under 
the  pretensions  of  generosity  and  magnanimity, 
they  stated  themselves  as  the  sovereign  nation. 
Under  tliis  presumptuous  maxim  their  friendahip 
was  to  be  obtainrxl  by  submisBion  alone  j  and 
was,  no  less  inan  their  enmity,  fatal  to  those 
who  embraced  it.  The  title  of  ally  was,  for  the 
most  part,  no  more  Ibnn  a  specious  name,  under 
which  they  disguised  their  dominion,  and  under 
which  th^  availed  themselves  of  the  plrength 
and  resources  of  other  nations,  nith  the  l^et 


With  the  Latins  t£ey  ha^  eariy  formed  an 
alliance  ollcnsive  and  ilefcnsive,  in  which  the 
parties  mutually  stipulated  the  number  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  hy  eachj  the  rcspcctiva  shares 
which  each  was  lo  have  in  the  spoils  i>f  their 
common  enemies,  and  the  manner  of  adjusting 
any  disputes  that  nnaht  arise  hctwcen  them.  This 
was  the  league  which  the  Latins  were  supposed 
to  have  so  frequently  broken^  and  of  which  the 
Romans  so  often  exacted  the  observance  by  trirce."' 

In  the  first  struggles  which  Ihey  niade  to  Ce- 
stom  their  settlement  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wars  Ihey  had  to  maintain, 
during  a  hnndredvearfl,  in  support  of  their  new 
calabhshment,  diflcrent  canlonB  of  these  original 


confederates,  as  well  as  many  of  their  own  colo- 
nies, had  taken  very  difiercnt  parts,  and  in  the 
treaties  which  ensued,  obtmned,  or  were  sentenced 
to,  diilcrent  conditiona ;  some  were  admitted  to 
tlm  freedom  of  Rome,  and  partook  in  t\iB  prero- 
gative of  Roman  dtiiens.  A  few  were,  ty  their 
own  cbcdce,  in  preference  to  the  character  of  Ro- 
man cilizcna,  permitted  to  reltun  the  independency 
of  Iheii  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others, 
under  pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  fifeedom 
of  Rome,  though  without  the  right  of  snflrage, 
were  deprived  of  their  corporation  estabhshments. 
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id  delivered  Ihemtslvea  Dp  lo  IhF  RDmnns,    Bol 
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Vrmn  this  onequal  treatment  arose  the  variety  j  about  181  years  after  this  ilate,  when,  be  will  hf 
yf  ccnililiona  bj  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were  [  menlionsd  in  the  sequel,  the  whole  was  put  upon 
tlisdnguisheJ,  as  colonies,  municipul  towns,  al-  ibo  snme  fiioting  by  the  general  aJniisEitm  of  nil 
lies,  prefectures,  or  provincial  governments,  until  |  tile  llulbns  upon  the  rolls  of  fix  ll,>m:i\i  .j.ople. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IdmHa  of  Italy — Conttguoua  NaiUms — Ligiiriajis — Gavb — GretS  and  Phienician  Calanies  of 
Oaulond  ^min — ffationa  of  Elyricam — Qf  Greece— Ac/iaxm  League — TTicians — Al)ieniai<s 
— Asiatic  Nations — PeTgam-us— Syria— Egypl— Carthage— The  Jllamerlines  nf  Messina^- 
OaaMoH  <if  the  first  War  with  Carthage— Losses  of  (he  I'oriies— Peace— Slate  of  the  Romans 
— Political  or  CivH  /nsii(n(fon9— Colonies — Musters — Operation  on  the  Cain — Increase  of  the 
^ares— Gladiators— LKfferent  Results  of  the  War  at  Rome  and  Carthage— Mutiny  and  In- 
vasion nf  the  Mercenaries  at  Carthage— End  of  this  War-Cession  of  Sardinia— War  with 
th£  Ilhjrians — First  Corresjumdence  of  Rome  ■ailh  Greece. 


AS  the  Romans,  at  the 
IJ,  0.  431.  wMeh  out  last  obsorv^joDS  refer, 
were  bcioiiie  the  aoTorraans  of  Italy, 
ot,  by  their  asccnilant  in  so  powerfuTa  eotmlry, 
were  cimhicil  to  act  a  distinguished  part  among 
the  nations  araund  it ;  it  is  proper  in  this  plaa\ 
to  carry  fur  observatioiiB  beyond  the  boundarii 
of  that  Peninsula,  and  enumerate  the  ^wei 
that  wore  then  established  on  difierent  sides  c 
it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  seas  by  which  it  wi 

Italy  was  not  then  eupposed  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  that  tract  which  has  in  later  times 
been  known  under  this  name.  Bdn^  bounded, 
us  at  present,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  scai 
of  Sicily  and  bay  of  Tarentitm,  it  extended  ni 
further  to  the  north-west  tiian  lo  the  Amus  oi 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other 
Beyond  these  limits  the  western  coasts  were  in 
habited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  which,  under  thi 
name  of  Ligurians,  occu[ned  the  descents  of  the 
Appeuines  and  the  south  of  the  Aljis  quite  to 
the  sea-shore.  On  the  other  dJe  of  the  Appc- 
nines,  from  Senegallia  to  the  Alps,  the  rich  Etnd 
eilensive  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Fo  were  ir 
the  possesion  of  Gaulisll  nations,  who  wen 
Bsid,  some  centuries  bdbrc,  (o  have  passed  the 
mountains,  and  who  were  then  actually  spreail 
over  a  fertile  tract  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  They  condsted  of  nil 
dlAerent  hordes,  that  were  supposed  to  ha< 
passed  the  Alps  at  diflerent  times.  Of  these  tl 
LauWbeeil,  Insnbrcs,  Cenomani,  and  Veneti  o 
cupied  the  northern  banks  of  the  Fo,  including 
nhat  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy  on  that  dde  of  the 
river.  The  Anianes,  Soii,  .Agones,  and  8c- 
nones,  were  settled  to  the  southward,  from 
Po  to  the  descents  of  the  Appenines,  and  on  the 
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sis  of  the  Hadriatic  to  Senegallia,  over  what 
now  the  states  of  Paima,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  Urbmo.    In  this  favourable  situation  Uiey 
ear  to  have  abated  much  of  their  native  fcro- 
. ',  though  without  acquiring,  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  the  arte  that  improve  the  convigiiences 
of  Ufe._    They  fed  chiefly  on  th'i  nalk  or  the  llesh 
thor  cattle',  and  were  occuiued  entirely  in  the 
re  of  their  arms  and  of  Itieir  herdti.     By  these, 
d  the  ornoiuenls  of  gold,  of  whie-h  tlicy  were 
tremelj  fond,  they  estunatcd  their  riches.' They 
!re  divided  into  tribes  ot  cantons,  and  liverl  in 
cottages  huddled  together,  witliout  any  form  o' 
•iwns  or  of  villages.    The  leader  of  every  horde 
■as  distinguished  by  hia  retinue,   and  valueil 
imself  chiefly  on  the  number  of  his  followers. 
They  had  made  freuoent  encroachments  on  the 
'  '      of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  but  were  met  al 
jid  slopped  in  their  progress,  by  the  Ro- 

.  Such  of  them  SB  were  settled  within  the 

Rubicon,  and  from  thence  to  Sencgallia,  bail, 
about  three  ycara  before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhua 
in  Italy,  been  obliged  lo  acknowledge  tho  authority 
of  the  Roman  state.' 

The  coasts  of  (he  Mediterranean,  to  the  we.'it- 
ward  of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
Grrccce  and  of  Asia,  and  had  rec^ved  many  co- 
lonies from  thence,  which  formed  trading  settte- 
ments,  and  remained  alloge^er  distinct  from  the 
~  '"  ^B.     Sueh  were  tho  Greek  colonies  at  Mar- 
E,  Emporia],   Saguntum,  and  the  Tyrian 
ly  at  Gades  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.    On 
iher  skle  of  Italy,  and  round  the  Hadriatic, 
settled  a  nmnber  of  small  nations,  the  Is- 
trians,  Dalmatians,  and  Jllyrians  ■,  of  which,  at 
the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  Ibis  gul^  the  lUyriiiis, 
being  the  chief  or  prindpal  power,  extended 
eastward  to  tho  confines  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  finished 
U.  C.  431.    the   career  of  his  victories  about 
aity  years  before  tliis  il^ile.     His 
re<litary  dominions,  as  well  as  his  (leisonal  oon- 
ests,  were  dismembered,  and  betomc  the  patri- 
iny  of  officers,  who  hael  learned  under  him  to 
affect  the  majesty  and  the  power  of  kings.    Ma- 
cedonia was  governed  by  Antigonus  Doion,  who. 
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dtf  his  ile[endeiiceE[aru9,  Tnesaaly,  and  Greece^ 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  He  bail  contended 
with  Pjrriiua,  the  late  invoJet  of  Ilalj,  for  part 
if  this  territory;  and,  bj  the  death  of  this  aHien- 
turer,  was  now  in  possesaon  of  the  whole. 

On  one  part  of  the  eoest  of  the  Ionian  tea. 
Slid  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  settled  lie 
b;iolia;ns,  who,  dnriiig  the  prosperity  of  Greece, 
had  been  an  obscure  and  barb^us  horde  j  but 
had  now,  liy  the  confcJeracy  of  a  number  of 
cantons,  laid  many  iliatiicts  around  them  unrlcr 
mntiibu'ion,  and  acteil  a  dislinguislied  part  in 
the,  wars  and  transactions  thai  fotlowed. 

On  the  other  eidc  of  the  Golf  of  Corinth  a 
wmilar  contederacj  was  formed  bytlie  Aehiean 
tfasne.  The  name  of  Aehxa,  in  the  litbidous 
iges,  WHS  the  most  general  denomination  of 
Lirceta.  When  other  names,  of  Dorians  and 
lonisns,  of  Athenians  and  Spartnns,  became 
more  dislanpiished,  tlie  name  of  Aehsanswaa 
approprijteJ  to  the  tribes  who  occupieil  the  sea- 
Miast,  or  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from  Llis  to  Sieyon. 
On  tbis  Inct  twelve  Uttle  cantons,  Djm»,  Phaia, 
Tritica,  Rhipiis,  Thasium,  PatiE,  Pellene,  jEgi- 
um,  bura,  Oarynia,  Olenos,  andHelliee,^  having 
changed  tiiclr  government  from  principalities  to 
republics,  forn^  themselves  into  a  league  for 
their  common  defence.  HeUlce  had  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  seat  of  their  assembly;  biU 
this  place  having  been  ovenvhelmed  by  an  inunda- 
tion ol'  the  sea,  their  meetings  were  traiiBlerred 


under  their  banners i  but  Sparta,  .lough  grcatlj 
fallen  from  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  disci- 
phne  and  power,  was  still  too  proud,  or  teo  much 
under  the  direction  of  her  ambitious  leaders,  to 
luflcr  herself  to  be  absorbed  in  this  upstart  con- 
federacy i  she  continued  for  sometime  its  rival, 

id  was  at  last  the  cause,  or  furnished  the  ocea- 

on,  of  its  fall. 
The  Thebans  uikJ  Athenians,  though  still  pce- 

nding  to  the  dignity  of  independent  nations, 

freatly  reduced,  and  rea^  to  beccitw  the 
any  pat^f  that  was  suflraenlly  powerfui 
I  reach  thtin,  by  breaking  through  the  other 
barriers  that  wen  still  opposed  to  the  conc^ueEt 
of  Greece. 

In  A^  a  confflderable  principalitj  was  formed 
round  the  city  of  Pcrgamus,  and  bore  its  name. 
Syria  was  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  coasts  of  Ionia  to  Anaenia  and  Persia. 
This  kingdom  hail  been  fonoed  by  ScleucUB 

"■' principal  officer  in  the  army  of  A  lei- 

-' ■-  the  possesaon  of  his 


ander,  and  it 


In  Uie  more  famous  times  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  tiiese  little  cantons  being  Ktnated  on 
1  poor  and  roeky  shore,  without  ahippii^  anc' 
without  harbours,'  were  of  no  con^dcn'ation  i; 
he  history  of  Greece ;  they  took  no  part  in  th< 
Jefeuce  of  that  country  from  the  inifasions  ol 
Darius,  or  of  Xeries,  or  in  the  divisions  that 
foLoweil  under  the  hostile  banners  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens.  They  began,  however,  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  Idicrties  of  Greece  against  Pliilip 
the  Either  of  Alexander,  and  partook  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they  received 
from  that  prince  at  Cbieronea,  and  in  all  its  con- 
sequoncea.  Their  league  was  accordingly  dis- 
solved by  the  conqueror,  and  some  of  their  ce  ~' — 
separately  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  raon; 
But  about  the  time  tiiat  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
Dymie,  Patra,  Pharffl,  and  Tritsa,  found  an  op- 
portunity  to  renew  their  ancient  confederai:v. 
They  were  joined  in  about  five  years  al^rws.'ds 
by  the  canton  of  ^^gium,  and  succesavely  by 
those  of  Bura  and  Carynia.  These,  during  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  continu^  to  be  the 
only  parties  in  this  famoua  league.  They  had  a 
general  congress,  at  which  they  originally  elected 
two  annual  officers  of  state,  and  a  common  se- 
cretary. They  afterwards  committed  the  exe- 
cutive power  to  one  oflicer ;  and  under  the  famous 
Aratus  of  Sieyon,  united  tbat  republic,  together 
with  Corinth  and  Megara,  to  theu^  league.' 

About  the  time  mien  the  Ramans  became 
masters  of  Tarentum,  this  combination  was  be- 
come the  most  eonfflderable  power  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  afiected  to  unite  the  whole  of  it 


,  Antiochus  Sotcr. 

Egypt,  in  the  same  manner,  had  passed  from 
the  first  Ptdemy  to  his  son  PhUadelphus,  wh<^ 
upn  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  had 
entered  into  a  correapondence  with  the  Romans. 
This  kingdom  included  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
and,  having  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
Ahd,  extended  from  Ccelo-Syria,  of  which  the 
dominion  was  still  in  contest  with  Antiochus,  to 
the  deserts  of  Lybia  on  the  west  and  on  the 
itouth.  B^oiid  these  deserts,  and  almost  oiipo- 
^te  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  lay  the  famous  repub- 
lic of  Carthage,  which  was  now  poaEesEed  of  a 
coniudcrable  territory,  surrounded  by  the  petty 
African  monarehifs,  out  of  which  the  great  king- 
dom of  Numidia  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage  is  s^d  to  have  been 
founded  about  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  Rome, 
and  was  now  imquestjonabty  fiuther  advanced  in 
the  commercial  and  lucrative  arts,  and  superio- 
--  every  resource  lo  Kerne,  bp=*'*'"  '^°'"  "''"-''  ■ 
...rtved  from  the  national  cl 
ia  the  conaeijueQce  of  pubUc  

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitution  of 
both  nations  was  nearly  ahke.  They  hod  a  se- 
nate anil  p<^ular  asBemblies,  and  annually  eleclcJ 
two  officBis  of  state  for  the  supreme  direction  of 
their  civil  and  mifitary  affoirs ;'  and  even  at  Car 
thi^e  the  departments  of  state  were  sofbrtanatel; 
lalanced,  as  to  have  stood  lor  ages  the  shock  ol 
ipt  fictions,  without  having  suffered  an; 


fatal  revolution,  or  without  felling  info  either 
trcnie  of  anarchy  or  tyrannical  usurpation.  Th< 
frequent  prospMf,  indeed,  which  the  Carthagi' 
nians  had,  of  incurring  these  evils^  joined  to  ttii 
influence  of  a  barbarous  superstifimi,  which  re 
presented  the  gods  as  delighted  with  human  sb 
crificea,  prob^ly  rendered  their  government  ir 
--  '■'"'■  a  degree  inhuman  and  cruel.  Under  tht 


as  for  crimes,  to  expu«  on  the  cross, 

demned  to  some  other  horrible  punishment  equally 

odious  and  unjust.' 

The  Carthaginians  bemg,  hke  Tyre,  of  ivhieh 
they  were  supposed  to  be  a  colony,  settled  on  a 
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peninsula,  nni]  at  first  nifhout  EUflicbnt  land  or 
lerritory  to  miainlain  any  consiilerable  nonibcra 
jplied  themselves  to  such  a. 
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their  counlry,  as  those  who  w 


might  procure  a  subsist«nr«  from  abroad ;  and  Endeavoured  to  embarrass  ihe  comiuct  of  it ;  and. 


became,  upon  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  the  prin- 
dpal  merchants  and  carriers  to  all  (he  nations 
inhabiting  ttie  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Their  Mtuation,  so  convenient  for  shipping,  was 
Extremely  favourable  to  this  pursuit ;  and  their 
Buccess  in  it  soon  put  them  in  possession  of  a  ter- 
ritory by  which  they  became  a  landed  as  well  as 
a  naval  power.  They  visited  Spain,  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  support  and  aa^stance  to  the  city 
of  Gades,  which,  like  themselves,  was  a  colony 
from  Tyre.  They  bccante  masters  of  Sardinia, 
and  had  considerable  possessions  in  Sicily,  of 
which  they  were  extremely  desirous  to  seize  the 
whole.  From  every  part  of  Iheu:  acquisitions 
Ihey  endeavoured  to  derive  the  profit  of  mer- 
cbants,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  sovereigns. 

In  this  repnbtk,  individuals  had  amassed  great 
lijrtunes,  and  estimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A 
certain  estate  was  requisite  to  quahfy  any  citizen 
for  the  higher  ofiicca  of  slate ;  and,  in  the  canvas 
for  elections,  every  preferment,  whether  dvil  or 
nuUtary,  was  venaL'  Ambition  itself,  therefore, 
became  a  prindple  of  avarice,  and  every  Cartha- 
miian,  in  order  to  be  great,  was  intent  to  be  rich. 
Though  the  uuecests  of  commerce  should  have 
inculcated  the  detdre  of  pooce,  yet  the  influence 
of  a  few  leading  men  m  the  state,  and  even  the 
spirit  of  raparity  which  pervaded  me  people,  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  often  reduced  of 
providing  settlements  abroad  for  a  populace  who 
could  not  be  enaly  governed  at  home,  led  them 
frequently  into  foreign  wars,  and  even  engaged 
them  in  projects  of  conquest.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  drcumstance,  the  community  stilled  or 
neglected  the  military  character  of  their  own  d- 
luens,  and  had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreigners, 
whom  they  trusted  with  their  arms,  and  made  the 
guardians  of  thar  wealth.  Thdr  armies,  for  the 
most  part,  were  composed  of  Nuimdiana,  Mauri- 
tanians,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  anil  fugitive  slaves 
from  every  country  around  them.  They  were 
among  the  few' nations  of  the  world  who  had  Ihe 
inoenoity,  or  rather  the  imsfortune,  to  make  war 
without  becoming  miUtary,  and  who  could  bo  vic- 
torious abroad,  wUle  they  were  exposed  to  be  a 
prOT  to  the  meanest  invader  at  home. 

Under  this  wretched  policy,  however,  Ihe  first 
ofTtces  of  (rust  and  command  being  reserved  fur 
the  natives,  though  the  character  of  the  people 
in  general  was  mean  and  illiberal,  yet  a  few, 
being  descended  of  those  who  had  enjt^ed  the 
higher  honours  of  the  state,  inherited  the  charac- 
ters of  statesmen  and  warriors ;  and,  instead  of 
suffering  by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  charac- 
ters, they  derived  some  additional  elevatie 
nund  from  the  contrast  of  manners  Ihey 
taught  to  despise.  And  thus,  though  the 
in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  its  members 
were  qualified  for  great  atiairs.  War,  and  the 
other  objects  of  state,  naturally  devolved  on  such 
itien,  and  occasionally  tendered  them  necessary 
to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people,  who,  "~ 
Drdinaiy  rimes,  were  disposed  to  slight  their  : 
litles,  or  to  distrust  their  power.  They  beca 
unibrtunately  a  party  for  war  in  tlie  councils  of 


intaget 


■ua  of  them 
B' party  who 


under  the  effects  of  misfortune,  w 

to  purchase  IranquUhty  by  the  most  shameful  ana 

dangerous  concessions. 

Cartilage  being  mistresB  of  the  sea,  was  already 
ng  known  on  Ihe  coasts  of  Italy:  she  had 
treaties  sub^s^^  with  the  Romans  above  two 
hundred  years,  m  which  Ihey  mutually  settled 
Ihe  limits  of  their  navigation,  and  the  regulations 
of  their  trade.  And  the  Romans,  as  parties  in 
these  treaties,  appear  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  by  sea,  earlier  than  is  stated 
in  the  other  parts  of  their  history. 

In  the  first  ot  those  treaticsj 
v.  C.  S'M.  which  is  dated  in  the  consulate  of 
L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Hora- 
lius,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwcBlth,  the  Ro- 
mans engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  unless  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or 
by  stress  of  weather,  beyond  the  Fair  Promon- 
tory, which  1^  about  twenty  leagues  to  Ihe  west- 
ward of  Ihe  &y  of  Carthage. 

Itwas  agreed,  that,  even  in  these  circumstances, 
they  shouirl  remain  no  lon^r  than  five  days,  and 
supply  themselves  only  with  what  might  tie  ne- 
cessary to  refit  their  vessels,  or  to  furnish  them 
with  victims  for  the  usual  sacrifices  performed  at 
sea.  But  that  in  Sardinia,  and  even  in  Africa, 
to  Ihe  west  of  this  boundaiy,  they  should  be  at 
iberty  to  Imde  and  to  dispose  of  llieir  merchan 


these  officers. 

That  the  ports  of  Sicily  should  be  equally  open 
to  both  nations. 

That  the  Cartha^nians,  on  their  part,  should 
not  commit  any  hoatililiesonthecoastof  Larium, 
nor  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Arda»,  Anrium, 
Laurenliumj  Circeii^  Terracina,  or  of  any  other 
place  in  alliance  with  the  Rornans ;  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on  that 
coast ;  and  that  if  they  should  land  at  any  lime 
with  an  armed  force,  they  should  not,  upon  any 
account  whatever,  remmn  a  night  on  shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty,  in  which  ttie  states  of 
Utica  and  Tyre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to 
both  parlies,  the  former  articles  are  renewed  with 
ad.litional  limilarions  to  the  navigarion  and  trade 
of  Ihe  Romans,  and  with  some  extcn^on  (o  llmt 
of  the  Carthagmians.  The  latter,  for  instance, 
are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
and  even  to  plunder  the  natives,  provided  they 
put  th^  Romans  in  posscs^n  of  any  stronc-holds 
they  should  sieie  on  shore ;  and  prorided  they 
should  release,  without  ransom,  such  of  tlie  allies 
ot  the  Romans  as  became  their  prisoners. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in 
TJ.  C.  474.  Italy,  with  an  armament  which 
eqi^ly  alarmed  both  nations,  the 
Rotnans  and  Cartmi^niana  again  renewed  llieii 
trearics  with  an  additional  article,  in  which  they 
agreed  mutually  to  support  each  other  against 
the  designs  of  that  prince,  and  not  lo  enter  into 
any  separate  treaty  with  him  inconsistent  with 
this  defensive  alliance ;  and  further  stipulated, 
that,  in  the  R-ars  which  were  expected  with  this 
enemy,  the  Carthaginians,  wlietlier  as  principals 
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or  aiisiliaries,  sTiould  fumiah  the  whole  shipinng, 
both  transports  and  armed  gallies ;  but  that  tl^ 
eipense  of  every  armament  should  be  defrayed' 
at  the  charge  of  that  party  in  whose  behalf  It 
waa  employed.^ 

In  obaervance  probably  of  the  last  of  these 
treaties,  and  by  mutual  coneert,  though  with  con- 
eideiable  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other,  the 
forces  of  these  nations  combineJ  in  reducing  the 

anison  which  Pyrrhus  hsi)  left  at  Tnrentum. 

!ach  had  th^F  separate  deigns  Olt  the  place ; 
-Old  when  its  fale  was  detemuned,  from  thcnce- 
forwanl  conadered  the  other  as  thrar  most  dan- 
gerous rival  for  dominion  and  power.    Pyrrhus, 


Eai 


a  design  on  the  whole.     The  Romans 


BT  Hde  was  occn[Hed  by  the  Mamertines, 
a  race  of  Italian  extraction,  who,  heine  placeil  at 
Mcsaina  by  tlie  king  of  Syracuse  to  defend  that 
station,  biuharousiy.  munlcied  the  dtizens,  and 
took.  pi>3Hession  of  their  halntations  and  eileclB. 

This  horrid  action  was  afterwards  imitated  by 
a  Roman  legion  posted  at  Rhegium  during  the 
late  wars  in  Italy :  these  likewise  murdered  their 
hosta,  and  seized  their  possesions;  but  were 
punished  by  the  Romans,  for  this  act  of  cruelty 
and  treachery,  with  the  most  exemplary  rigour. 
They  were  conducted  in  chains  t« Rome,  scourged 
andtjrhcadedbyMiesatatime.  The  crime  of 
the  Mamertines  was  resented  by  the  Sicilians  in 
general  with  a  hbe  ind^natioti ;  and  the  anthora 


They  were,  at  length,  reduced  to  such  dUtnss, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  surrender  themselves 
(o  the  first  power  that  could  aflbrd  them  protec- 
tion. But,  bdng  divided  in  Iheir  choice,  one 
party  made  an  ofler  of  their  submisaon  tt>  the 
Carthaginians,  the  other  to  the  Romans.  The 
latter  scrupled  to  protect  a  crime  of  which  they 
had  BO  lately  punished  an  example  in  their  own 
people.'  An<^  while  Uiey  hesitated  on  the  pro- 
posal, the  Carth^inians,  favoured  by  the  dela^ 
of  their  rivals,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Iheir 
ndlilary  stations,  got  the  start  of  thdr  coio[ieti- 
toi^  and  were  received  into  the  town  of  Messina. 

This  imespected  advantage  gained  by  a  power 
of  which  l^iey  were  jealous,  and  the  danger  of 
suffering  a  nval  to  command  the  ^ssage  of  the 
Struts,  removed  the  scruples  of  the  Romans ; 
the  officer  who  commanded  their  forces  in 
contiguous  parts  of  Italy,  had  orders  Ui  assemble 
all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found  on  tiic  coast 
fnaa  Taientum  to  Naples,  to  mss  with  his  army 
into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  cUspossess  the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  city  of  Messmn. 

Ab  soon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  road  with 
a  force  so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the 
party  in  the  dty,  that  &voured  the  admisdon  of 
the  Romans,  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
giniana  (o  evacuate  the  place.^ 


)rnmenced  the  first  Punic 
IT.  C.  490.  war,  about  (en  years  after  the  depar- 
ture of  PyrrhuB  from  Italy,  eight 
years  after  the  surrender  of  Tarentum,  and  in  the 
four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome.  In 
this  war,  the  first  object  of  etdier  party  was  no 
more  tW  to  secure  the  posseaaion  of  Messina, 
and  to  command  the  passage  of  the  Straits  which 
separate  Italy  froio  bicily  i  but  their  viewa  were 
gradually  extended  to  objects  of  more  importance, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  island,  and  the  domi- 
nion of  the  seas. 

The  contest  between  them  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely unequal.  On  the  one  side  appeared  the 
resources  of  a  great  nation,  collected  from  exten- 
^ve  dominions,  a  great  naval  force,  standing 

state,  hitherto  exerted  only  against  their  nagh- 
bours  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued,  were  averse 
to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the 
necessary  supplies  for  a  distant  war;  without 

mmerce  or  revenue,  without  any  army  but  wha). 

la  annually  formed  by  detachments  from  the 
people,  and  without  any  ofhcers  be^des  the  o: 

operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  appear- 
.  ices  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  the  command- 
ing aspect  of  their  first  descent  upon  Sicily  pro- 
cured them  not  only  the  possession  of  Messina, 
but  soon  afler  determined  Hiem  the  king  of 
Syracuse,  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Carlha- 


gmians,  to  espouse  their  cause,  to  supply  their 
army  with  provisions,  and  afterwards  to  join 
them  with  his  own.     Being  thus  reinforced  by 


the  natives  of  Sicily,  Ihw  were  enabled  to  recal 
part  of  tire  force  with  which  Uiey  began  the  war-, 
continned,  though  at  a  less  expense,  to  act  on  the 
-■^nsive;  anil  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
iny  of  their  important  stations  in  the  island.' 
While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hiero 
lie  victorious  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians  con- 
tinued to  he  masters  of  the  aea,  kc]^  possession 
of  all  the  harboDrs  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasts, 
obstructed  the  military  convoys  from  Italy,  and 
aUrmed  that  country  itself  with  frequent  descents. 
It  was  evident,  tha^  under  these  disadvantages, 
the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  preserve  any 
maritime  acquiatioiia  ■,  and  it  was  ntcessary, 
cither  to  drop  the  contest  in  yielding  the  sea,  or 
to  endeavour,  on  that  element  likewise,  to  cope 
with  their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as  histo- 
rians represent  them,  unacquainted  with  shipping, 
they  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  art  of  navig^on,  and  altogether  unprovided 
with  ships  of  fiirce.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither 
the  art  ^  sailing,  tior  that  of  constructing  ships, 
was  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
not  to  be  easily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  practice  of  the  sea.  Vessels  of  the 
best  construction  that  was  then  known  were  fit 
to  he  navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  Mr  wind 
and  on  a  smooth  sea.  They  might  be  bnilt  of 
green  timber ;  and,  in  case  (U  a  storm,  coulil  run 
aahorc  imder  any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  thSt 
was  clear  of  rocks.  Such  ships  as  these  the  Ro- 
mans, without  hesitation,  undertook  to  provide. 


vGooi^le 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  'S  ERMINATION 


Hating  a  Cartbiginian  giino  j,  acdilentally  Bttanil- 
«1  at  Messina,  for  a  model,  it  is  saiil,  that,  in  sixty 
da™  from  tliB  time  ^t  the  timber  was  cut  Jown, 
the;-  fitted  out  and  mnnnBd  for  the  sea  one  hun- 
ted (rallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  and  twenty  of 
tlireo  tier.  Vessels  of  the  first  of  these  rates 
carried  three  hundred  rowers,  and  two  hundred 
fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  thtir  oars  from  bo 
rnany  tiers,  and  a  much  greater  number  which 
they  sanifilimes  employed,  has  justly  appeared  a 
great  difficulty  to  tlie  mechamca  and  antiquari- 
ans of  modern  times,  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood. 

The  Romans,  while  thdr  galliea  were  build- 
ing, tmiiied  their  nmers  to  the  oar  on  lienches 
that  were  erected  on  the  beacli,  and  placed  in  the 
form  of  those  of  the  real  galley.'  Being  sensible 
that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greatly  superior  in 
the  management  of  their  ships  and  in  the  qmck' 
n^  of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  adwmtage,  by  preparing  to 
grapple,  and  to  buid  their  vessels  together.  In 
this  condition  the  men  miglit  engage  on  equal 
terms,  light  from  their  stages  or  decl^  as  on  so- 
lid ground,  and  the  Roman  buckler  and  swor£ 
have  the  same  elfect  as  on  shore. 

With  an  armament  so  constrncted,  still  infe- 
rior (o  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  its 
first  attempts,  they  learned,  by  perseverance,  to 
vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  their  own 
element;  and  not  only  prot©ctO{l  tfie  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  supported  their  operations  in  Sidly, 
bnt,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  throe  hundred  anJ 
thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
Carthage.^ 

On  this  occasion  took  place  the  £unou9  mlven- 
ture  of  Regulus;  who  being  successful  in  his 
first  operations,  save  the  Romans  some  hopcB  of 
conquest  in  Afnca ;  but  tJiey  were  checked  at 
once  by  the  dineat  of  thdr  army, 
U.  0.  493,  and  the  captivity  of  their  general. 
This  event  removed  the  seat  of  the 
war  agmn  into  Sicily;  and  the  Romans,  still  en- 
deavouring to  mainL-dn  a  naval  force,  snlfcred  so 
many  losses,  and  incurred  fo  many  tUsasters  bv 
storms,  that  they  were,  during  a  certain  perioS 
of  the  war,  disgusted  with  the  sertico  at  sea,  and 
scented  to  drop  ell  pretensions  to  power  on  this 
etement.  The  experience  of  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, while  they  endeavoured  to  continue  tlicir 
operations  by  land  without  any  support  Irom  the 
aea,  made  thern  senalile  of  the  necesaty  they 
were  under  of  restoring  thar  ehipping;  niid  they 
did  so  vvith  a  resolution  and  vigour  which  en- 
abled them  once  aiore  to  prevail  over  the  su^Jerior 
skill  and  experience  of  their  enemy. 

In  ttus  ruinous  contest  both  ^rties  made  the 
utmost  efforts,  and  the  moat  anuiterru|rteil  exer- 
tion of  their  forces.  Taking  the  forci'S  of  both 
adfs,  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hundred 
galliesof  five  tier  of  oars,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  and  in  another,  seven  hun- 
dred galhcs,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  were  brought  into  nction  ^  and  in  the 
aourso  of  these  straggles  the  Romans  lost,  either 
ny  lempBSte  or  by  the  iiands  of  the  enemy,  i 


their 
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:  against  It 


U.  C.  512.     that  were  necessary  to  obtun  [ 

came  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of 
the  following  terms : 

That  they  should  evacoate  Sidly,  and  all  the 
islands  from  thence  to  Africa : 

That  they  should  not  for  tile  future  make  war 
on  Hicro  liing  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his 

That  they  should  release  nil  Roman  captives 


a  sum  of  three  thousand  Euboic  talents. 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war, 
which  was  the  first  they  undertook  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the  possession  of  ali 
Uiat  the  Cartha^nians  held  in  tiie  islands  for 
which  they  contended;  and,  by  a  continuatiun 
of  the  same  policy  which  they  h^  so  successfully 
pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  new  aeqm- 
sitiona,  instead  of  the  alomimg  denomination  of 
subject,  the  soiler  name  of  ally,  they  brought 
Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sualy,  into  a  slate  of  dependence  on  themselves. 

Their  niaiuieis,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were 
a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  encm^  they  had 
vanquished.  Among  the  Romans,  nches  were 
of  no  account  in  constituting  rank.  Men  became 
eminent  by  rendering  agnal  services  to  Iheit 
country,  not  by  accumulating  wealth.  Persons 
of  the  first  distinction  snbsiitol  in  th3  capacity 
of  husbandmen  by  their  own  labour ;  and,  nitn 
the  fiirtunes  of  peasants,  rose  to  the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  first  oBiees  of  stale.  One  consul, 
of  the  name  of  Regulua,  was  found  by  the  officer 
1io  came  to  announce  his  election,  equipped 

ith  the  sheet  or  the  basket,  and  sowing  the  seed 
of  his  com  in  the  field.  Another,  better  known, 
of  the  same  nmne,  while  he  commanded  in  Africa, 
de«red  to  bo  lecalled,  in  order  to  replace  the  in- 
strumentB  of  husbandry,  which,  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  his  fanuly,  and  the  hazard  of  their  want- 
ing HxtiLa  fi^^tive  slave  had  carried  oli'  fA)m  his 
land.  Tl\e  senate  rcfusol  his  request,  but  order- 
ed the  fiiim  of  their  general  to  be  tilled  at  tiie 
public  expense." 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipage  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  he  thought,  is  acci- 
dental, and  only  scnea  to  distract  me  attention 
whii'Ji  mankind  owe  to  personal  qualities.  It 
nevertheless  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  un- 
Bvoidahlc.  Suiicriority  is  distinguislied,  even  in 
the  rudest  nations,  t^  some  external  mark. 
DuiUins  had  his  [liper  and  his  torch,  in  honour 
of  the  first  naval  victory  olituinrd  by  Ilia  country;' 
and  the  Romans  ackniiwleilged  the  pjlf  jnal  en- 
signs of  state,  although  they  were  still  nrde  in 
tHe  cl     o  of  then 

At  this  tin  c  wh  n  the  nitio  emergen  v.  th 
so  much  lustre  beyond  the  bou  dan  ■s  of  It  y 
the  parties  which  u  videJ  the  st^te  and  whose 
animosity  shnrii(.ned    o  mu  h  ll  e  ^n^s  whi  h 
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preceded  the  birth  of  many  of  its  public  establiah- 
menis,  bad  no  longer  any  object  of  conteaL  The 
officera  of  slate  were  taken  promiscuously  from 
cither  dass  of  the  people,  and  the  diatinetion  of 
plebinan  and  patndan  had  in  a  great  measure 
lost  Lte  eliect.  A  liappier  epecies  of  aristocracy 
began  to  arise  tram  the  lustre  of  personal  quah- 
^es,  and  the  honours  of  fiumly,  which  devolved 
upon  chose  who  were  descended  from  dlizens 
who  hail  borne  the  h^her  offices  of  state,  and 
were  distinguished  in  iSeir  country's  service. 

The  diOerent  orders  of  men  in  the  common- 
wealth having  obtuned  the  institutions  for  which 
Ihej  severally  contended,  the  rininber  of  officers 
was  increased,  for  the  better  administration  of 
aH'airs,  which  were  fast  accumulating.  Thus  a 
second  prietor  was  added  to  the  original  establish- 
ment ol'  this  olHce ;  and  the  persons  who  held  it 
were  destined  to  act  either  in  a  civil  or  inilitary 
capacity,  to  hear  causes  in  the  city,  or  lo  com- 
mand arrmca  in  the  iidd.  They  wore  assisted  in 
the  tirst  of  these  fiinctiona  by  a  new  institution, 
tliat  of  the  centmnvirs,  or  tho  hundnal,  who  were 
draughted  from  the  tribes,  and  app<anted,  during 
the  year  of  tticir  nomimition,  under  tho  direction 
of  the  proitors,  to  take  co^;nizance  of  civil  dis- 
putes. The  number  of  tribes  being  now  rom- 
jileted  to  thirty-five,  and  three  of  the  centumvirs 
being  draughted  from  each,  made  the  whole 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  livc^ 

The  city,  during  the  late  destructive  war,  sent 
abroad  two  colomcs,  one  to  Csstrum  Innui,  a 
village  of  the  Latins,  the  other  to  Flrmium  in 
iho  Picenum,  on  the  opposite  wiie  of  the  penin- 
sula, intended  rather  to  guard  and  protect  the 
coas^  than  to  'provide  for  any  superabundance  of 
(he  people,  whose  numbers  at  this  time  under- 
went a  considerable  diminution ;'  tho  rolls  having 
decreased  in  the  course  of  Sve  years,  ftom  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  to  two  hundred  and  My-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two,"l  The 
revenue,  lo  wMeh  citizens  who  were  accustomed 
to  pay  vrith  their  personal  service,  had  little  to 
spare  from  their  effects,  and  which  was  at  all 
times  probably  scanty,  being  often  exhausted  by 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  brought  the  com- 
munity under  the  necessity  of  acquitting  itscif 
of  its  debts,  by  diminishing  the  weight,  or  raianr 
the  current  value  of  its  cran.  The  ass,  whiei 
was  the  ordinary  measure  of  valuation,  lieinj;  the 
libra,  or  pound  of  copper  stamped,  and  hilEerto 
containing  ttvelve  ounces,    was  reduced   i 

I'lie  contribution  now  eiaolcd  from  Can 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  scv 
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PabKCulag  c«kons  abau'l  fmiyplnoi&t  in  llhly  Bftar  the 
iBcovery  of  Roidc  frnni  lU  deaUUDlipn  bj  Ihs   Onuls. 

all'lhecdnoTM  mwI.oii^'bT"  r;  Rnmui  wriler  a>  plinled 
in  Il»ly,  bM  nwdB  a  m  of  about  ninelj.  Bgt  tbls  mailer 
wfaiebBi>  miinh  iaraieiu  thii  varr  leeriwd  antiqunriao  and 
many  otherH,  was  beoomo,  aa  we  have  menlloriKl,  a  sab- 
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thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  rents 
to  be  collected  in  Sicily,  were  likely  lo  be  great 
-•sessions  of  wealth  to  such  a  stale". 

The  spoils  of  their  enemies,  for  the  most  part, 
insisted  of  prisoiicrs  who  were  detained  by  the 
captor  OS  his  slaves,  or  sent  lo  market  lo  he  sold. 
They  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  cap- 
tives in  their  first  descent  upon  Africa  j  and  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  already  become  so 
great  as  lo  endanger  the  sf ate.i* 

The  favourite  entertainments  of  the  people 
;re  combats  of  armed  slaves,  known  by  the 
ime  of  gladiators,  derived  from  the  weapons 
ith  which  Ihey  most  frequently  fought,  Sueh 
hiiiitions,  it  is  smd,  vrere  first  introduced  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  Funic  war 


ivB  pity  and  cause  horror,  than 
give  pleasure,  yet,  like  all  other  scenes  which 
excite  hopes  and  iears,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
suspense,  they  were  admired  by  the  multitude, 
and  liecame  freqnent  on  all  solemn  occasions  or 
festivals. 

In  the  circumstances  or  events  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  peace  between  Borne  and  Car- 
thage, these  nations  showed  the  different  tendency 
of  (keit  institutions  and  manners.  The  Romans, 
in  the  very  struggles  of  a  sceminsly  destructive 
contest,  ,had  acquired  strength  and  security,  not 
only  by  the  reputation  of  great  victories  but  still 
more  by  tho  inililary  sfant  and  improved  disci- 
pline and  skill  of  their  people  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Although  th(v  subjects  in  Italy  revolted,  and 
their  aines  withdrew  their  suppoil,  jet  hoth  were 
soon  reduced,  at  the  Itrst  appearance  of  those 
veteran  soHieri  who  had  been  formed  in  the  ser- 
viee  of  the  preceding  wnr. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
mar  above  twenty  years  without  becoming  more 
warlike ',  had  exhausted  their  resources,  and  con- 
sumed the  bread  of  their  own  people  in  main- 
taining foreign  mercenaries,  who,  inslcad  of  being 
an  accession  of  strength,  were  ready  to  prey  on 
their  weakness,  and  to  become  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  to  the  state  they  had  served.  Their 
army,  composed,  as  usual,  of  hirelings  from 
Gaol,  Spin,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
estimated  their  services  in  the  war  which  was 
then  concluded  at  a  higher  value  than  ihe  slate 
was  disposed  to  allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by 
force  what  vras  refused  to  their  representations 
and  clitims,  Bdng  assembled  in  llie  neighbour- 
Jiood  of  Carthage  to  receive  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  the  senate  wildly  proposed,  in  consideration 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  tho  pubiic  revenue, 
that  they  should  make  some  abatement  of  Ihe 
sums  that  were  due  to  them.  Eut  the  state,  in- 
stead of  obtmning  the  abatements  which  were 
thus  proposed,  on^  provoked  men  with  amis  in 
their  hands  to  enter  mto  altercations,  and  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensionB,  The  merce- 
naries tocJc  ofience  at  the  delays  of  payment,  rose 
in  thrir  demands  upon  every  concesaon,  and 
marched  at  last  to  the  capita],  with  all  the  ap- 
pearances and  threats  of  an  open  and  victorious 
enemy.  They  issued  a  proclamation  on  Iheir 
march,  Inviting  all  tiiB  provincial  subjects  of  the 
ilth  to  assert  their  freedom,  and,  by 
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n,  they 


Uie  numbers  Chat  flacked  to  them  from  every 
ouartfir,  became  a  mighty  host,  tu  which  the  city 
hud  nothing  t<  oppose  but  its  walla.  To  effec- 
tuate the  reduction  of  Carthsoe,  they  inrfiStcd 
Tunis  and  Utica,  ant!  submitt^  to  all  the  diaci- 
pUne  of  war  from  the  officeni  whom  they  Ihent- 
seliea  had  appointfcl  to  cotnmsnd. 

In  this  crisis,  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cat  off 
from  all  ita  resources  and  ordinary  suppEea,  at- 
tacked with  that  veiy  sword  on  which  it  relied 
tor  defence,  and  in  a  ratuadon  extremely  deplor- 
able and  daageioos,  having  adll  some  confidence 
in  the  aliility  of  thi^  Benatois,  and  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  officers  tried  anid  experienced  in 
arduous  and  perilous  Gituations,  was  not  alto- 

C'ler  reduced  to  despair.  Altliou"li  the  peuple 
committed  tbinr  arms  Into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  the  command  of  armies  had  been  stilt 
reserved  to  their  own  dtiiens :  and  now.  br  the 
presence  and  aHlitiea  of  a  fe 
were  taught  to  assun 
put  ebemaelves  in  a  military  posture,  and 
mwntain,  duiin^  three  years,  onit  through  a  scene 
of  mutual  cruelties  and  rctatbtions,  unheard  of 
in  the  contests  of  nations  at  war,  a  struggle  of 
the  Ei^atest  dilHciiilCy.  In  this  struggle  the^ 
prevailed  at  last  hy  the  total  exdrpaUon  of  this 
vile  and  outrageous  enemy.' 

During  the  dependence  of  this  odbus  revolt,  in 
which  a.  mercenary  army  endeavoured  to  subdue 
the  state  which  employed  them,  the  Romans  pre- 
served that  character  for  geneiosity  and  magnani- 
ndty  of  which  they  knew  so  weft  how  to  avail 
themselves,  without  loang  any  opportunity  that 
oSered  tor  the  secure  otlvanccmeut  of  their  power. 
They  relr^ned  trom  giving  any  countenance 
even  against  their  rival  to  such  unworthy  anta^ 
gonieta.  Ther  aftecteil  to  disd^n  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  present  ilistresdes  of  Caitha^, 
andrefiued  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with 
a  part  of  the  rebd  mercenaries,  who,  being  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia,  ofiered  to  surrender  thuf  island 
into  Ihiar  hands.  They  prohibited  the  traders  ol' 
Italj;  to  furnish  the  rebels  with  any  supply  of 
proviaons  or  stores,  and  abandoned  every  vessel 
that  presumed  to  transgress  these  orders  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Carthaginian  cruisers  whidi  iJicd 
before  the  harbours  of  Tunis  and  Vtica.  Above 
five  hundred  Roman  prisoners,  seized  by  these 
cruisers,  were  detained  in  the  jails  of  Carthage. 
At  the  (erminatjon,  however,  of  this  virar,  wh^ 
the  Carthaginians  were  fiir  from  being  disposed 
to  renew  any  quarrel  whatever,  the  Romans  fixed 
on  this  as  a  ground  of  dispute,  complained  of 
pimciea  committed  against  the  traders  of  Italy, 
under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to  the 
rebels ;  and,  by  threatening  immediale  war  upon 
this  account,  obtained  from  the  state  itaeU'  a  sur- 
render of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  they  had 
refiised  to  accept  from  the  rebels,  and  got  an  ad- 
lUtiioi  of  two  bnndred  talents  to  the  sum  stipu- 
lated in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  to  make  op  for 
their  pretended  losses  by  the  supposed  uuwar- 
mnlalile  capture  of  their  ships.' 

Upon  this  surrender  the  Sardinians  bore  vrith 
some  discontent  the  changt  p'"  lb«r  sovereigns ; 
and,  on  the  first  prohibition  of  th^r  usual 


with  Carthage,  lo  which  they  had  beei 
long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endcaTOUted  foi 
some  time  to  withstand  the  orders  which  they 
were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  ailer  the  Romans  hod  reconciled  these 


acquired  subjects  lo  thetf  government,  had 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Tuscanyi  and  vanquiab"" 


,i  and  vanquished  BO 

intons  of  Liguiia,  whom  It  is  said  they  brought 

)  submit  as  ftst  as  the  access  to  that  country 

aed,  they  found  themseivrg  at  peace 

with  all  the  world  ^  snd,  in  token 

U.  C.  519.    of  this   memorable   drcumstance, 

shut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Ja- 

a  ceremony  which  the  continual  succession 

ITS,  from  the  leign  of  Numa  to  the  present 

had  prevented,  during  a  period  of  four  hun- 


FVesh  disturlioncfs  in  some  of  the  possessions 
ecently  seized  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrel  of 
ome  importance  that  carried  her  arms  for  the 
irst  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her 
new  in  a  succession  of  wars  ojid  military  ad- 

The  Illyrians  had  become  of  late  a  considerable 
latioii,  and  were  a  party  in  the  negotiations  and 
juarrels  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks, 
laving  convenient  barboura  and  retreats  for 
shipping,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 
most  of  Hieir  neighboors,  and,  in  particular,  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy,  which 
it  concerned  the  Romans,  as  the  soveroims  of 
this  country,  to  prevent.  They  accordingly  sent 
depuSca  to  complun  of  these  practices,  to  <le- 
mand  a  reparation  of  past  injuries,  and  a  security 
from  any  such  attempts  for  the  fiitnre.  The  0- 
Ivrians  at  this  time  were  under  the  government 
o(  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a  king  lately  deceased, 
■  held  the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  to 
mn.  This  princess,  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints and  representationB  of  the  Romans,  de- 
clared, that  in  her  kingdom  no  public  commis^on 
had  ever  been  granted  to  make  war  on  the  Ita- 
lians i  hilt  she  observed,  that  the  seas  being  open, 
no  one  could  answer  fijr  what  was  transacted 
there ;  and  that  it  was  not  tlie  custom  of  tings 
to  deliar  their  subjects  from  what  they  could  srize 
by  their  valour.  To  this  barbarous  declaration 
one  of  the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  his 
country  was  ever  governed  by  dlflerent  maxims; 
tiiat  they  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  crimes  of 
private  persons  by  the  autliority  of  the  state,  and 
should,  in  the  present  case,  Hnd  a  vray  to  reform 
practice  of  kings  in  this  particular.  The 
queen  was  incensed;  and  resenting  these  words 
as  an  insult  to  herself,  gave  orders  to  waylay  and 
assassinate  the  Roman  deputy  on  his  return  to 

In  revenge  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of 
the  former  injuries  received  from  that  quarter, 
the  Romans  made  war  on  the  qoefti  of  lllyri- 
cum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the  in- 
juries she  had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to 
evacuate  all  the  tovms  she  had  occupied  on  the 
coast,  to  restrain  her  subjects  in  the  use  of  armed 
ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Ionian 
sea  with  more  than  two  vessels  in  company. 
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The  Romany  Ijeing  liesirous  of  having  their 
ctmcliict  in  this  matter  a.pproved  of  by  the  iiatioii^ 
of  that  conlincnl,  sent  a  copy  nf  this  treaty,  to- 


at  Corinth,  where,  in  conaiikratiiin  of  tlio  signal 
service  Uiey  hail  perlbnned  against  the  lllyriana, 
then  reputed  the  coinnMin  enemy  of  civiliied  na- 
tions, tney  hail  an  honorary  place  a&^ned  them 

at  the  Isthmian  games;  and  in  thig 
v.  C.  523.  manner  made  their  f.— 

in  the  councils  of  Gie 


CHAPTER  V. 

ProgTei'  uf  Lite  Rmaa-na  icUhin  the  Alps— Origin  of  the  second  Panic  War— March  of  Uanniba. 
into  r.Hy— Progress— Action  on  tlie  Tccimii— On  the  Trebia—Ua  the  Lake  Thrasimenta— 
BaiUe-jfCanna— Hannibal  not  su.f ported  from  Carthage— Seifuei  of  the  War— In  Italy— And 
Africa— AipUfs  Operations— Battle  of  Zama— End  of  tlie  War. 


THE  city  of  Rome,  and  most  of  the  district 
ef  Italy,  during  tlie  ilepenilence  of  the  last  ent 
meralol  wars  which  were  wageil  at  a  distant 


(upted  trani^uiility  m  which  the  capital  itnd 
interior  lUvisiona  ol  every  considerable  nation  i" 
mdn,  even  duiine  the  wars  in  which  the  stale 
engaged.  Thej  had  indeed  one  source  of  alarm 
on  Vat  side  ofCisalianeGaul,  which  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  oUain  that 
entire  security  to  which  they  asrared.  The 
country  of  the  Senonea,  from  sena  Gallia  to  the 
Rubicon,  tjiey  had  already  aubduei^  even  beiiHe 
the  arrival  at  Pyrrhns  in  Italy ;  hut  the  richest 
and  most  Icrtile  tracts  on  the  Po  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gaulish  nationsj  and  it  had 
itcen  proposed,  about  loar  years  alter  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  Punic  war,  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  inva^n  of  this  people,  by  occupying 
with  Roman  colonics  the  country  of  the  Seiiones, 
from  Sena  Gallia  to  the  Rubicon.  Although  the 
mhabitants  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  these 
settlements  had  been  subject  to  tlia  Romana  above 
forty  years,  yet  their  brethren  on  the  Po  con- 
sidered this  act  of  violence  aa  an  insult  to  the 
Gaulish  name,  resolved  to  avenge  it,  ami  invited 
their  countrymen  fnmi  beyond  the  Alps  to  take 
part  in  the  quarreL 

In  consequence  of  their  negodations  and  con- 
certs, in  about  eight  years  alter  the  Romans  were 
settled  on  the  Rubicon,  a  gr^t  army  of  Gauls  ap- 
peared  on  the  Roman  frontier.  These  nalionn 
useil  to  make  war  by  impetuous  assaults  and  in- 
vasions, and  either  at  once  subdued  and  occupied 
the  countries  which  they  over-ran,  or,  bang  re- 
pulsed, abandoned  them  without  any  Birtlicr  in- 
tention to  per^t  in  the  war.  Th^r  tumultuary 
operations,  however,  were  subjects  yf  the  greatest 
alarm  at  Rome,  and  genorally  produced  a.  suspen- 
sion of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  common- 
wealth. On  a  jirospect  of  the  present  alarm  from 
that  quarter,  the  senate  apprehending  the  neces- 
sity of  great  and  sudden  exer^ns  of  all  their 
strength,  oriltreil  a  general  account  to  be  taken 
of  alfthe  men  Hi  to  carry  arMs,  whether  on  loot 
OT  on  hoselnick.  that  could  be  assembled  for  the 
■licence  of  Italy ;    and  they  mustered,  on  this 


s,  ihe  state  waa 
enabled  to  make  great  detachments,  which  they 
stationed  umler  tlie  consuls  and  one  of  the  pnetoiB 
separately,  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Gauls,  having  penetrated  into  Etruria,  where 
the  prietor  was  stationed,  attacked  and  obliged 
him  to  retire.  The  consuls,  however,  being  ar- 
rived with  tiieir  several  armies  in  different  chrec- 
tions  to  support  the  prietor,  renewed  the  conflict 
with  united  fuice,  and  put  me  greater  part  of  the 
Gaulish  invaders  to  the  sword. 

in  Uio  year  Ibllowing,  the  Romam 
tJ.  C.  529.  carried  the  war  into  tiio  enemy' s  coua- 
try  \  and  in  about  three  years  cook 
passed  the  Fo,  and  made  themselves  masters  ol 
all  the  pMns  on  that  river  quite  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  To  secure  this  valuable  acqniation  they 
projected  two  colonies  of  ^x  thousand  men  eocl^ 
one  at  Cremona  and  the  otlier  at  Placenda,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Po ;  but  were  disturbed 
in  the  eiecutian  of  this  project,  first,  by  a  revoh 
of  the  natives,  who  jusUy  considered  these  set- 
tlements as  mihtary  stations,  intended  to  reprem 
and  keep  themstlvea  in  sul^ection ;  and  aJler- 
wards,  by  the  arrival  of  a  successful  invader,  who, 
by  bis  conduct  and  implacable  aiiimoMty,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  formidable  enemy  tiut  had 
ever  attempted  to  shake  the  power,  or  to  limit  the 
pro^ss  ot  the  Roman  state. 

The  Rejmblic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years  ftom  tlie  end  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  the  fruks  not  only  of  that  ascendant  sba 
had  acquired  antong  the  nations  of  Italy,  but  those 
likewise  of  the  high  reputation  she  had  guned, 
and  of  the  great  military  power  ahe  had  tbrmed 
■-  the  contest  with  Carthage.    The  v—  "-' 


ofitsbuiklingE, 

probably  now  began  t^  pay  a  growinj 
the  arts  of  peace.    Lawi ^ —l 


the  form 
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an3  to  the  ddence 


raa)  of  tlieir  Tessels.-    Livius  Andronicua  and 

Nevius  introduecd  some  EpeciF^  of 

U.  C.  513.  ilramalic  enlertainmrnls,  and  fuutid  a 

fevourable  rece[>tion  from  the  peoiile 

to  their  famcal  productions.^ 

Evit  whatever  prteress  the  people  were  now 
indined  tu  make  in  the  useful  or  pteBsurabtc  arts 
of  peace,  thej  wore  efiectuallv  interrupted,  and 

obliged  to  bend  the  force  of  their  Icniua, ■"" 

mer  times,  to  the  aria  of  war  --"---'-- 
of  Iheir  settlements  in  Italy. 

The  Carllinginiana  had  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  Spain,  niaMiig  trial  of  their  strcngtli, 
and  forming  thdc  armies.  In  that  countir  Ha- 
milcar,  an  ortieer  of  distinguished  feme  in  the  late 
war  witli  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  ensued 
with  the  rebel  mercenaries,  had  sought  refuge 
from  that  liisguat  and  those  morUlicntioRs  wliich 
in  the  late  triiatj  of  peace,  he  felt  frtan  the  ab- 
ject councils  of  his  coujitry.  And  hating  found 
a  ijretence  to  lev^  new  annies,  he  made  some  ac- 
quisitions of  tcrrilory,  to  compensate  the  loEuies 
whii'li  Carthaao  had  sustained  by  the  suirendoi 
of  Sardinia.  anH  of  Sicily. 

Spain  appears  to  have  been  to  the  trading  na- 
\kras  of  Greew,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what  America 
has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  scale,  to  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  £urope — an  open  field  for  new  set- 
tlenienta,  plantations,  and  eonqutsts.  The  na- 
tives were  brave,  but  impoiiti<^  and  ignorant  of 
the  aits  of  peace,  occuiHeJ  entirely  with  the  care 
of  their  honics  and  thrai  arms.  These,  says  a 
historian,  they  valued  more  than  their  biood.^ 
They  (tiinted  or  stained  their  bodic^  affected  long 
hair  wilJi  gaudy  ornaments  of  alver  and  of  gold. 
The  men  wore  averse  to  labour,  and  subsisted 
cMolly  by  the  industry  of  thar  women.  Their 
mountalua  abouniled  m  mines  of  copper  and  of 
UiepicdouB  mclaJs;  insomuch  that,  onsome  parts 
of  tiie  coast,  it  was  reported  that  the  nativea  had 
vessels  and  utensils  ofulrer  employed  in  the  most 
common  uaea.^  A  fatal  report!  such  as  that 
which  alltTVvards  carried  the  posterity  of  this  very 
people,  vfitb  so  much  destmctive  avidity,  to  visit 
the  now  world ;  and  is  ever  ILtely  to  tranpt  the 
dangerous  visita  of  strangers,  mho  are  ready  to 
gratify  tlieir  avarice  and  their  ambition  at  the  ei- 
pawe  of  nations  to  whose  possessions  they  have 
no  reasonable  or  just  prelcuwon.  The  Spa- 
nianis  were  at  this  time  divided  into  many  bar- 
barous hordes  or  small  jirindpalitics,  wluch  could 
neither  form  any  eflectual  concert  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  and  siatlement  of  foreigners,  nor  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  dorality  by  which  to  profit 
Dy  foreign  eiinnples,  whether  in  the  formoftlieir 
policy  or  the  invention  of  arts. 

The  Carthaginians  bud  made  thrar  first  vi^ts 
to  Spain  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  colony 
of  Ciades,  whiii,  like  Ihemsdves,  was  sprung 
fiom  Tyre.  They  made  a  settlement  under  the 
name  of  Kew  Carthage,  in  a  Mtuation  extremely 
&vourd.ble  to  the  communication  of  Spain  with 
Afiica,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  richest 
mines.  Hamilcar,  after  a  few  successful  cam- 
[Hugns,  in  eiCeniiing  the  hounds  of  this  sctUe- 
ment,  lieing  biUed  in  battle,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  Hasdruhal,  who  continued  fo 
years  to  pursue  the  same  designs. 


The  Romans,  in  the  mean  while,  luere  oocti 
jiied  on  the  coast  of  Itlyrictini,  or  amused  with 
alarms  from  Ganl.  They  were  Bcnable  jf  the 
progress  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain ;  but  im- 
agining that  any  danger  frum  that  quarter  was 
eitreniely  remote,  or  while  the}- had  war"  at  once 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatii'^  being  u-  villing 
to  engage  at  the  same  time  with  eo  many  ens- 
"""  I,  were  content  with  a  negotiation  and  a  treaty 
'hich  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians 
tiiat  they  shoulil  not  pass  the  Ibcrus  to  the  east- 
ward, nor  molest  the  dty  of  Suguntum.  This 
they  conadered  as  a  proiier  barrier  on  that  side, 
and  proterued  for  the  inl^biiants  of  that  place  the 
ern  of  allieik  Trusting  to  tlie  efiect  of  this 
J,  as  sufficient  to  "linut  the  progress  of  the 
CartbaginianB  in  Spiun,  they  proceeded,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  to  contend  with 
the  Uaula  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hither- 
to, under  the  freijuent  alarms  they  remived  froij 
''  ■  J  people,  was  still  inaecure.' 

[iasdruhal,  after  nine  years^  eeniee,  heing  as- 
sassmated  by  a  Spanish  slave,  who  cnmniitted 
tliis  dosiiorate  action  in  revenge  of  an  injni^ 
which  had  been  done  to  hia  niastei,  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  command  of  the  Carths^nian  troops 
in  Spain  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar. 
This  young  man,  then  of  live  and  twenty  years 
of  a^e,  hac^  when  s  child,'  came  into  Spain  with 
his  £ther,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  pre- 
served, probably  with  increaaiig  animosity,  liia 
aversion  to  tlie  Romans.  Being  reared  and 
educated  in  camps,  and  from  liis  earliest  youth 
quahfied  to  gain  tlie  confidence  of  soldiers,  he  on 
the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  tiie 
troops  was  raised  to  the  comnumd  of  that  army, 
and  aflenvards  confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of 
Carthage. 

The  Cartha^nians  had  now  for  some  time 
ceased  to  feel  thedefbots  and  the  suileiings  whic^h 
had  induced  them  to  arrept  of  the  late  Jisaijvan- 
tageous  oonditionB  of  peace,  and  were  sensibl;e 
only  of  the  lasting  inconveniences  to  which  that 
treaty  ciposed  tl^m.  They  had  long  lelt,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  their  progress.  They  had  felt, 
iluiing  above  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of 
thiar  hist  treaty  of  peace,  the  leas  of  their  mari- 
time settlcmeids,  and  the  derJine  of  their  navi- 
gation. They  had  iell  the  load  of  a  heavj  con- 
tribution, which,  though  restricted  to  a.  particular 
sum,  had  the  form  of  a  trilinte,  in  being  exacted 
by  annual  ■pavments  j  and  they  entertained  sen- 
timents of  aniinuraty  and  aversion  to  the  Romans, 
which  nothing  but  the  memory  of  recent  Bufler- 
ings  end  the  apprehension  of  danger  could  have 
so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  ti^jether  with  a  considerable  party 
of  the  senate,  were  suiipoaed  to  have  Iwine  with 
the  late  humiliating  pace  only  that  they  might 
have  leisure, to  provide  for  a  suliseiiuent  war. 
"J  have  four  sons,"  this  famous  warrior  had 
bei^n  heard  to  say,  "wlujm  1  sha21  rear  like  so 
many  lions'  whelps  against  the  Romans."  In 
this  E{iirit  tie  set  amues  on  foot  to  be  trained 
and  accustomed  to  service  in  S|>Bin,  and  had 
aiteaily  projected    the    invawon  of   Italy  from 
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them  was  aei^ured  by  the  coming  of  Hannibal 
Co  tlie  head  of  their  army.  He  was  well  fonnecl 
fir  great  enterprise,  and  professed  an  hereditary 
aversion  lo  the  Romans.  In  the  first  and  second 
ir  of  hi3  command  he        '       "  ' 


which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessors  i 
Spdri!  but  during  uiis  time,  although  he  m.-ul 
conquests  beyond  the  Iberus,  he  did  n 


city  of  Saguntum,  nor  pve  any  umbrage  to 
(he  Romans.  But,  in  the  third  year  after  liis 
Bppnntmentf  his  progress  alarmed  the  Sagun- 
tines,  and  induced  them  (o  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome  to  impart  their  fears. 

At  the  arrival  of  this  deputation  Irom  Sagun- 
tuai,  the  Romans  had  fitted  out  an  armament 
undiT  the  command  of  the  consul  L.  Emihus 
Paulas,  destined  to  make  war  on  Demetrius  the 

ftjnce  of  Pharce,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
liyricum.  Tliis  armnmenf,  if  directed  to  Spain, 
might  have  secured  the  city  of  Saguntum  agmnst 
the  designs  of  Hannibal ;  but  tM  Romana  still 
considered  any  danger  from  that  (planter  as  reniote 
and  continued  to  employ  this  force  in  its  lirst  des- 
tin^on.  They  paid  so  much  regard,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  rejlresenladong  of  the  Baguntines,  as 
to  send  depudes  into  Spiun,  with  orders  to  ob- 
serve the  posture  of  avoirs,  and  to  intbrm  the 
Carth^inian  ofhcer  on  that  station,  t>f  the  en- 
gagements whieh  had  been  entered  into  by  his 
prmlccessor,  and  of  the  cancKm  which  the  Ro- 
mans must  undoubtedly  take  in  the  safety  of  Sa- 
guntom.    Tho  return  which  they  hail  to  this 

proaching  war;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the 
Roman  comnussioners  could  have  made  thdr  re- 
port, the  sicno  of  Saguntum  was  actually  com- 
menced by  HanniliaL  He  had  already  formed 
his  design  ti>r  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and,  that  he 
might  not  leave  to  the  fiomans  a  place  of  arms 
aM  a  powerfiil  ally  in  the  country  from  which 


■  Saguntum  before  any  succours  conld  arrive  from 
Italy,  or  before  any  force  could  be  eollected 
a;^aln3t  him,  so  as  to  tix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
Spain.  He  pressed  the  ^ge,  therefore,  with 
great  unpeiuosity,  exposing  his  person  in  every 
assauir,  and  exciting,  by  his  own  example,  with 
the  pictxxe  and  spade,  theparties  at  work  in 
making  his  approaches.'  llionah  abundantly 
cautious  not  to  expose  himself  on  ^ht  occasions, 
or  from  a  mere  ostentation  of  couragCj  yet  in 
this  siege,  which  was  the  foundation  oliiis  hopes, 
and  the  necessary  preluile  to  the  tarlher  progress 
of  his  enterprise,  he  declineJ  no  fetigues,  and 
shunned  no  danger,  that  led  tu  the  attainment  of 
his  end.  He  was  neverthelesa,  b^  the  valour  of 
the  besieged,  which  they  exerted  in  hopes  of  re 
licf  from  Rome,  detained  about  e-ght  months  lie- 
fare  this  place,  and  deprived  at  last  of  great  part 
of  its  spoils  by  the  deiipeiate  resolu- 
U.  C.  534.  lion  of  the  citizens,  wh-i  chose  to  pe- 
rish, with  all  thai  ellects,  rather 
than  fiJl  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  booty, 
however,  whbh  he  saved  from  th-^  wreck,  en- 
abled hijn,  by  his  liberalities,  to  gain  the  aflec- 


of  his  design 

The  Mege  of  Saguntum,  being  an  !nii-io'io>i  of 
tho  late  treaty  wim  the  Romans,  nas  unilo'ibt- 


of  hostility ;  and  this  people  incurred 
a  censure  of  reniissnese,  uncommon  in  thar 
councils,  by  snflering  an  ally,  and  a  place  of 
such  importance,  to  remain  so  king  in  dangra', 
and  by  suHering  it  at  last  to  &11  a  prey  to  thdr 
enemy,  without  making  any  attempt  lo  relieve 
it  It  is  probably  that  tliu  security  they  began 
to  derive  &om  a  frontier,  iiir  removed  from  the 
seat  of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  aie 
by  the  sea,  or  bj  impervious  monntains,  rendered 
them  more  negligent  than  they  bad  formerly  been 
of  much  slighter  ^ari;is.  TTiey  expected  to  go- 
vern by  the  dread  of  their  power,  and  proposed 
lo  punish,  by  exemplary  vengeance,  the  insultl 
which  they  had  not  taken  care  to  prevail. 

The  attention  of  the  Romans,  dunng  the  de- 
pendence of  thK  event,  liad  been  find  on  the 
settlements  they  wore  making  at  Cremona  and 
Pluecntia,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Gauls,  and 
on  tlie  naval  expedition  which  they  had  sent  un- 
der the  consul  Kmilius  to  the  coast  of  lUyiicum. 
This  officer,  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  had 
accomplished  bis  design  on  Saguntum,  and  was 
retired  for  the  winter  to  his  usual  quarters  at 
New  Caitha^,  had  succeeded  in  hie  attack  on 
Demetrius  pnnce  of  Pharos,  had  driven  him  from 
his  territories,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  for  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Macedonia,  where  his  intrigues  pio- 
vrd  to  be  of  some  consequence  in  tJio  sequel  of 
these  transactions. 

The  people  of  Rome  bdng  amused  with  theae 
events,  and  with  a  triumphal  [iroccssion,  wliicb, 
as  usual,  aimounced  their  viclorr,  proceeded  in 
the  afMrsof  Spam  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
and  agreeably  to  the  lan-s  which  they  bad,  from 
time  immemorial,  prescribed  to  thcnisclves  in  the 
case  of  injuries  received — sentto  demand  satisfac- 
tion;  complained  at  Carthage  of  the  inliaelion 
of  treaties;  and  required  that  Hannibal  with  hia 
army  shoukl  be  delivered  up  to  their  messengers; 
or  if  tliis  were  refused,  ^ve  orders  to  dcnounee 
immediate  war.  The  Roman  cominissioner, 
who  spoke  to  this  effect  in  the  senate  of  Cartbaga 
having  made  his  demands,  hckl  up  the  lappet  of 
of  his  gown,  and,  said  "Here  are  both  peace  and 
war;  choose  ye."— He  was  answered,  "We  choose 
llml  which  you  like  best."— "Then 
U.  C.  525.  iti3war,"hesaidi  and  from  tbistime 
both  parties  prepared  for  the  contest, 

Hannibal  had  been  long  deviang  tlie  invaacHi 
of  Italy,  probably  without  communicating  his 
di-sign  even  to  tM  couneils  of  his  own  country, 
Tho  war  being  now  declared,  he  made  his  dia- 
powtions  for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  Spunj 
gave  mtimation  to  the  army  under  Ids  command, 
that  tlie  Romans  had  i^mreil  them  to  be  dehver- 
ed  up,  as  a  beast  which  commits  a  trespass  is  de- 
manded in  reparation  for  the  damage  he  has 
done.'  If  they  felt  a  proper  resentment  of  this 
indignity,  he  warned  them  to  prepare  for  an  ar- 
duous inarch.  He  was  in  the  eiglit  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age  when  he  entered  upon  tho 
e-vccution  of  this  design ;  an  undertaking  which, 
together  vrtih  the  conduct  of  it  has  raiaod  his  re- 
putation for  enterprise  and  ability  to  an  equal,  if 
not  to  a  h^her  pitch,  than  that  of  any  leader  of 
armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  few  years  Ijcfore,  had  mus- 
tered near  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  lo  whom 
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the  use  of  arms  was  fanuliar,  to  whom  valour 
Wiis  the  most  admired  of  the  virtues,  and  who 
wore  ready  to  assemble  in  any  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  the  service  for  which  they  might  be  n; 
quired:  the  march  from  Spain  into  1C^7  \aj 
BcroBS  tremendoua  mountains,  and  Ihiough  the 
territory  of  fierce  "and  barbarous  nations,  who 
might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  sulier  a  stranger 
to  pass  through  thar  country,  or  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity to  enrKh  themsdwes  with  hia  spoils. 

From  such  toi«c3  as  these,  historians  have 
magnilied  the  courage  of  this  celebrated  warrior 
at  tlie  expense  of  his  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  were  ei^ually  exerted  in  this 
memorable  service.  In  the  contest  of  nations, 
that  country  which  ia  made  the  seat  of  the  war, 
for  the  most  part  labours  under  m-cat  compara- 
tive dlsadvanlagef  is  obliged  to  sub^st  the  army 
of  its  enemy  as  well  as  tU  own,  is  exposed  M 
devastation,  to  huny,  confuHon,  and  irresolution 
of  ooundls ;  so  much  that,  in  nations  powerful 
sbroail,  invasions  ot^n  beir^  great  incapuuty 
and  weakness,  or  at  least  fii  the  whole  sufferings 
of  the  war  npon  those  who  are  invaded.  Han- 
nibal, besides  this  general  con^deration,  had 
with  great  care  informed  himself  of  the  real  state 
of  Italy,  anil  knew,  tliat  though  the  Roman 
musters  were  formidable,  yet  nnicli  of  th^r  sup- 
pa^>ed  strength  con^ted  of  discordant  parts ;  a 
nmnber  of  separate  cantons  recently  umled,  and 
iminy  of  them  ^saffected  to  the  power  by  which 
they  wore  cemented  togedier.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  being  the  descendants 
of  dilTcrent  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various 
languages,  still  retained  much  animosity  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  all  to  their  new  masters. 
Those-who  had  longest  borne  the  appellation  of 
Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  occasionally 
revolCei].  and  were  likely  to  prefer  sepnt.ite  es- 
tablishments to  their  present  dependance  on  the 
Roman  state.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  even 
the  Etruscans,  had  been  recently  at  war  with 
those  supposed  masters  of  Italy,  and  were  ready 
to  resume  the  aword  in  concert  vrith  any  success- 
ful invader.  The  Gauls  on  the  Po  were  already 
in  arms,  had  razod  the  fortificiLtions  which  the 
Romans  had  begun  to  erect  at  Cremona  and 
Placentia,  and  forced  the  setUers  to  take  retiige 
at  Mutina.  Every  step,  tiierefore,  that  an  in- 
vader should  make  within  this  country,  was 
likely  tc  remove  a  support  from  the  Romans,  and 
to  add   a  new  one  to   himself.     The  Roman 

Sower,  composed  of  parts  so  ill  cemented,  vras 
kcly  to  dissolve  on  the  slightest  touch.  Thoi^h 
great  when  employed  at  a  distance,  and  wic!^£d 
by  a  single  hand,  yet  broken  and  disjointed  by 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  was  likely  to  lose 
its  strength!  o'.  by  the  revolt  of  one  or  more  of 
its  districts,  might  fuinish  a  lonx  that  could  be 
sucessfuil;  employed  against  Itselt*  A  few 
Btriking  esamples  of  success,  therefore,  for  which 
ho  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  the  supe- 
nority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the  service  of 
many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  discon- 
tents which  subsisted  m  Italy,  and  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  I  hosa  allies  who  composed  so  great  a 

Cof  the  Roman  strength.  Even  with  a  less 
urable  prospect  irf  success,  the  risk  was  bu" 
small,  compared  to  the  chance  of  gain.  A  «ngli 
army  was  to  be  staked  against  a  inighty  slate , 
and  a  feiv  men,  iliat  could  I—  "inily  replacrxl, 


ivere  to  be  sacrificed  in  an  enterprise  nhith,  it 
iiiceessful,  was  to  make  Carthage  (he  mistress  ol 
^he  world;  or  even  if  it  shoulJ  miscarry,  miyli 
nflict  on  her  enemy  a  demer  wound  than  3ii 
herself  was  likely  to  suffer  from  the  loss. 

Hannibal  ctdlected  together  for  this  expedition 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
In  hia  march  to  the  Iheras,  he  met  with  no  in. 
lerruption.  EV)m  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  being 
op{iosed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his  way  through 
their  country;  hut  apprehendiiw  soiiie  incon- 
n™  from  such  an  enemy  lelf  in  his  rear,  he 
stationed  his  briAher  Hanno,  vrilh  ten  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  observe  their 
motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe.  After  he 
had  begun  to  ascend  the  Pyrenees,  a  conaderable 
body  of  his  Spanish  allies  deserted  him  in  (ho 
ight,  and  fell  back  to  their  own  country.  This 
sample  he  hail  reason  to  believe,  would  prove 
onta^ious;  and  as  the  likeliest  way  to  prevent 
E  officts,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  which  had 
!ft  him  being  no  longer  wanted  lor  the  purposes 
they  served  on  the  march,  were  returned  by  his 
orders  to  their  own  country;  thajt  he  meant  to 
spare  afewmore  of  the  (roopsof  the  same  nation, 
being  imnecessarj  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
>  service ;  and  actiuilly  diaixBssed  a  consideralile 
body  to  confirm  tliis  opinfon.  By  these  separa- 
'■-■n^  cr  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  liia  nundiers, 
descending  the  mountains,  were  reduced  froir 
ninety  to  fiiVy  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand 
horse,  with  seven  and  thirty  elephants.i 

This  celebrated  march  took  place 
U.  C.  534.  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  thirty-li)Ur,  and  in  the  consulate 
of  Pubhus  ComeliuE  Scijao  and  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  Longoa.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on 
such  oiicasions,  raised  two  consular  armies,  and 
progfust'd,  by  immediate  armaments  directed  <o 
Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  war 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fieet  in 
the  jiorts  of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  to  pass  into 
Africa.  Sci[no  embarked  with  some  l^iuns  for 
Spain,  and,  touching  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  first 
learned,  that  aCarthiginian  aimy  was  marching 
by  land  into  Italy.  This  intelligence  delermincd 
him  lo  land  his  troops  at  Marsniles,  and  to  send 
out  a  detachment  of  horse  lo  observe  the  country, 
and  lo  procure  ferther  and  more  particular  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  some 
distance  above  its  sepamtion  into  two  channels, 
about  four  days'  march  from  the  sea.  In 
order  lo  eflect  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  in- 
stanUy  collected  all  the  boats  Ijiat  could  be  found 
on  its  extensive  navigation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  natives,  bdng  unacqumnted  with  strangers 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  enemies,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  to  dispute  his  &rthe; 
pr^ress  in  thea  country. 

Finding  so  poweriiil  a  resistance  in  front,  he 
delayed  the  embarkation  of  his  amiy  on  the 
Rhone,  and  sent  a  detachment  up  the  hanks  of 
the  river  to  pass  it  at  a  diflbrent  place,  and  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  opposed  him. 

The  division  em[doyed  on  this  service,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  found  the  Rhone  se- 
parated into  branches  by  small  iskinds,  and  at  a 
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site  bhore ;  and  being  thus  in  me  rear,  ur  on  iiic 
light  of  the  GaiiHsh  army,  hasteneil  towards  them 
in  order  to  give  an  alarm  on  that  quarter,  while 
Hannibal  should  pass  the  river  in  their  front. 

On  the  fifth  da^  after  the  ilepartureof  this  par- 
ty, Hannibal,  having  intelligence  that  Ihev  hail 
sui^effiled  in  paa^ng  the  RiKine,  made  his  ^po- 
BJtion  to  profit  by  tfi  diverabn  they  were  ordered 
to  make  In  his  fevoui.  The  larcer  veasela, 
which  were  ciestined  to  transport  the  cavalpf, 
were  ranged  tovrards  the  stream,  to  break  the 
toKe  of  the  current;  and  many  of  the  horses  were 
fistened  to  the  stern  of  the  boats.  The  smaller 
canoes  were  ranged  below,  and  were  to  carry 
over  a  body  of  foot. 

The  Gaula,  ae^ng  these  preparatinns,  left 
their,  camp,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Thcj  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
when  the  Caithamnian  detachment  arrived  on 
their  rear,  and  lighted  fires  as  a  agnal  of  their 
approach.  Hannibal  observing  the  smoke,  not- 
withstanding the  posture  which  the  enemj  had 
taken  to  resist  his  landing,  instantly  put  olT  from 
the  shore :  both  armies  shouted ;  but  the  Gauls 
being  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  Ihe  re- 
port and  effects  of  an  attack  which  they  little  ex- 
pected on  tbdr  rear,  without  resistance  gave  vray 
to  the  Carlh^nians  in  front,  and  were  speedily 
routed.  Hannibal,  having  thus  lodged  himself 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  few  days, 
without  any  larthet  interruption  or  loss,  passed 
that  river  with  his  elephants,  baggage,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  army. 

Soon  after  the  Carthaginian  general  had  sur- 
mounted this  difficulty,  mtclliBence  came  that  a 
Roman  army  had  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  was 
discmiarliiHl  at  Marseilles.  To  gain  fiirther  and 
more  ccrtMn  information  of  this  enemy,  he,  nearly 
about  the  same  lime  that  Scipio  had  sent  a  de- 
tachment on  the  same  design,  directed  a  parly  of 
horse  to  ejramine  the  country.  These  parties 
met ;  and,  ailer  a  smart  engagement,  returned  to 
their  several  armies  with_  certain  accounts  of  an 
enemy  beini  near. 

Scijio  advanced  with  the  uuoos 
fix  the  scene  of  the  war  in  Gaul;  s 
listened  his  departure,  being  equally  intent  i 
removing  it,  if  posdble,  into  Italy.     The  last, 
order  to  kt«p  clear  of  the  enemy,  directed  I 
march  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coasl^  and  took 
lusroulebylbel»nkEof  Ihe  Rhone.     After  four 
days  march  &om  the  place  where  he  had  passed 
this  river,  he  came  to  its  confiuence  with  another 
river,  which  was  proWbly  the  Isere,  though  bj 
PolybiuB  himself,  who  visdted  the  tract  oT  this 
march,  the  place  seems  to  bo  nustaken  for  the 
confluonce  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,3    Here 
found  two  brothers  contending  for  the  throne 
their  fether,  and  gained  a  useM  ally  by  eapousm^ 
the  cause  of  the  elder.    Being,  in  return  for  this 
service,  supplied  vrith  arms,  shoes,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, and  attended  by  the  prince  himself, 


■ho  vrith  a  numerous  body  covered  his  rear,  he 
continued  his  march  during  ten  Jajs,  probably  on 
the  Isere;  and,  about  a  hundred  miles  above  Ihe 
place  where  he  had  passed  the  Rhone,  began  to 
make  his  way  over  the  summit  of  the  Alps ;  a 
labour  in  which  he  was  employed  with  his  army 
during  fifteeik  days.) 

The  natives,  rather  fearing  him  as  an  enemy, 
or  projiosing  to  plunder  his  baggage,  had  occu|aM 
eve^  post  at  which  they  could  obslruid  his  march; 
assailed  him  frran  the  heights,  endeavoured  to 
overwhelm  his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
or  force  them  over  predpices,  which  fre- 
.ly  sunk  perpendicular  under  ^le  narrow 
paths  by  which  they  were  to  pass. 

Near  to  the  summits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he 
irrivcd  by  a  continual  ascent  of  many  days,  he 
hod  his  way  to  form  on  the  sides  of  frozen  moun- 
tains, andthrough  masses  of  perennial  ice,  which, 
at  Che  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered  with 
t  snow.     Many  of  his  men   and  horses, 
coming  &om  a  warm  diniste,  perished  by  the 
cold ;  and  his  army  having  struMled,  during  so 
long  a  Ume,  with  extremes  to  wffih  it  vras  httle 
accustomed,  was  reduced  from  fifty  thousand  foot 
'  nine  thousand  horse,  the  numbers  which  re- 
icd  to  him  in  descendma  the  Pyrenees,  to 
twenty  tliousand  foot  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  a 
forcc^  m  all  appearance,  extremely  disproportioned 
■    the  service  for  which  they  were  destined.' 
The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 
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mBji.    Poljbiui  visited  ifie  ground,  In  oiiler  xa  titisfjliira. 

cnmalaDM,  as  well  a>  from  hiB  ffenere'l  knowledge  of  war, 
Ib  undoubleaiy  lie  bea  auIhoTilj  M  wboio  we  can  have 
recDuise  In  Ihji  queslioD.  Bv  hla  bccoudI,  HaDQlbal,  Bftcr 
fout  marclieB  fiom  the  place  at  which  he  had  psweil  Uie 
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IlanDihaL  mareSed  «n  dmi  on  llie  ElioiiB  after  iH  «nfln. 
ence  uilh  ihe  Arar  or  Inrs;  but  it  a  probable,  IhaL  in 
visitiDg  a  blrbarana  coninrj',  in  wlilcli  tli8  Bomana  bad 
yet  no  unsaeBHOns.  and  wiUi  the  language  of  which  he  wat 
unacqnainted,  hs  may  have  miBtaken  the  laero  ibr  the 
Ehgna,  and  coDBeqoMUli  Ihe  Rhone  for  the  Arar  or  Sione 
The  Ehoiie  and  laere  take  thrar  ii«  ftom  Ihe  same  iidge, 
aod  mn  Dearly  in  the  aauie  diiectiona.  Ip  thia  acoIMnl  it 
Ihe  courae  of  Ihe  (upposed  Rhone  which  IjO  viaited,  Iw 

lj|ioaaible,ifhehBdaecnil.    Pelvb.  lib.  lil.e.  <7. 

According  to  thil  conjectuie,  Hannibal  bavins  marched 
by  ll»  vale  of  Isare,  Oienohle,  Chamberrj,  and  Mounlme- 
liananddeacendeilbythe  vale  or  A<iEte,in  est  have  paBBed 
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in  search  of  Lis  enemy,  directed  his  march  to  the 
Bhoni!  (  anil  in  tiirpe  dajfl  after  Ihe  dopartvire  of 
Haiimh:il,  hiiii  srrlved  at  tlie  place  where  he  liad 
passeil  that  river  but  was  sswsfieil  tlutt  any  fur- 
ther ntlempls  to  iiivreue  him  in  this  dirccaon, 
would  only  nircj;  hunscif  away  from  what  was  to 
be  the  scene  o!"  the  wai.  and  from  tlie  ground  he 
must  occupy  for  the  deiencc  of  Italy;  he  relumed 
therefore  without  loaa  ol  lime  to  his  ahips ;  sent 
his  brother,  Cndua  Scipio,  with  the  erealcr  part 
of  the  army,  to  pursue  the  objects  of  the  war  in 
Spain ;  and  he  himself  with  the  remainder,  set 
Hail  for  Pisa,  where  he  landed  and  put  himeelf  at 
the  head  of  the  Icnona  which  he  found  in  that 
quarter;  anil  which  had  been  appointed  to  restore 
the  aettloraonts  of  Cremona  and  Placenla.  With 
these  foms  he  passed  the  Po,  and  was  arrived 
on  the  Tecinna,  when  Hannibal  came  down 
into  the  plain  country  at  some  distance  below 
Turin. 

The  Carthannian  general,  at  his  arrival  in 
those  parts,  had  moveifto  his  right;  and,  to  gra- 
tify his  new  allies  the  Insnbies,  inhabiting  what 
is  now  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  tlien  at 
war  with  the  Taurini  or  Picdmontose,  he  laid 
aege  to  the  capital  of  tliat  country,  and  in  three 
days  reduced  it  by  force.  From  thence  he  con- 
tinued his  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po;  and,  ap 
the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  con- 
cert, aporoached  with  their  flivalry.or  light  troops, 
mutualiV  lo  observe  each  other.  They  met  on 
theTeidnus,  withsomedegree  of  surprise  on  both 
iddes,  and  were  nccessarilv  engaged  in  a  conflict, 
which  setveil  as  a  trial  of^ their  respective  Ibices, 
and  in  which  the  ItaUan  cavalry  were  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  and  African  horse.  The  Roman 
consul  was  wounded,  and  with  much  difiiculty 
I'SBcacd  from  the  enemy  by  hia  son  Pnbhos  Cor- 
nelius, atlerwards  so  cons[acuons  in  the  history 
of  this  war,  but  then  only  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  a%e,  entering  on  his  miUtary  service.^ 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an 
easy  retreat  Irom  the  place  of  thia  encounter  lo 
that  of  their  main  army,  and  were  not  pursued. 
Scipio,  disithled  by  bis  wound,  and  prolialily  from 
the  check  he  had  received  sensible  of  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  horse,  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  plains;  repassed  the  Po, 
marched  up  the  Trelna,  and  to  stop  the  progress 
r^  the  Carthaginians,  while  he  waited  fur  in- 
structions or  r^nibrcements  from  Rome,  took 
pest  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  While  he  lay  in 
this  posation,  an  alarming  effect  of  lus  defeat,  and 
of  the  diaartection  of  some  Gauls  who  prolessed 
to  be  his  allien  appeared  in  the  desertion  of  two 
thousand  horsemen  of  that  nation,  who  went  over 
to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senate  received  these  accounts 
with  surprise,  and  vrith  some  degree  of  conster- 
nation. An  enemy  was  arrivwl  in  Italy,  and 
bad  obliged  the  consul,  with  his  legions,  to  re- 
tire. The  forces  which  they  had  lately  muster- 
ed were  numerous,  but  consisted  inpart  of  doubts 
fhlfriendsorof dedaredencmies.  Theyaupposed 
all  their  late  vanquished  subjects  on  the  Po  to  be 
already  in  rebelhon,  or  to  be  mustered  against 
them  In  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  numerous  hivies  tiiat  could  have 
been  made  in  the  city,  and  in  the  contiguous  colo- 


nies; notwithstanding  the  expediency  of  carry 
ing  the  war  into  Alrica,  as  the  surest  wav  of 
forcing  the  Cartha^nians  to  withdraw  thiif  for- 
ces from  Italy  for  tft  ilefrnce  of  tiicir  own  conntry, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  puaillanimity  unroninmu 
in  their  conncila,  ordered  the  other  consul,  Sem- 
proniuB  Longot^  to  desist  from  his  design  uiKin 
Africa;  they  recalled  him  with  his  army  trom 
Sicily,  and  directeil  Mm,  vrithout  delay,  io  juiii 
his  willeague  on  the  Trclnaj  and  if  jtossiblo,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  darmg  and  impetuous 

The  consul  Scmpronius,  tberoGire,  after  he  had 
net  and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sidly,  and  was  preparing  for  a  descent  on  Af- 
rica, fluddeniy  changed  his  course,  and  having 
turned  the  eastern  promontories  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  steered  for  Ariniiimm,  where  he  landed ; 
and,  having  performed  this  voyage  and  march  in 
forty  days,Joined  his  colleague,  where  he  lay 
opposed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  consul,  Ihc 
bidancc  of  forces  was  again  restored,  and  the  na- 
tives still  remained  in  suspense  between  (he  (wo 
parties  at  war.  Instead  of  a  deliverance  from 
servitude,  which  many  of  them  eipected  lo  ob- 
tain &om  the  arrival  o{  foreigners  to  balance  the 
force  of  the  Romans,  they  began  to  appreheml, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  confimialion  of  tl>eir 
bonds,  or  a  mere  change  of  thdr  masters.  When 
the  contest  should  be  ended,  they  wished  to  hare 
the  &vour  of  the  victor,  and  not  to  share  in  I  !je 
fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  there- 
fore, waited  to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to 
incline,  and  had  not  repured  to  the  Elandard  i( 
Hannibal  in  the  manner,  it  is  probable,  he  ex- 
pected ;  and  this,  with  every  other  ehcumstanco 
of  the  war,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  liaianlous 
counsels.  Being  loo  far  from  bis  resouires  to 
con^nue  a  dilatory  war,  he  hastened  to  secure 
the  necessary  possessiona  on  the  Po  ^  and  by  the 
reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  waver- 
ing inhabitants  to  dedare  on  his  side,  for 
these  reasons  he  ever  pressed  on  the  enemy,  and 
sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them  into  acticn. 
He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tednus,  cautiously  avoided  by  Scijiio;  who, 
even  after  he  was  rdnforccd  by  the  other  eon- 


ly,  endeavoured  to  ^  ^ 
hkewise  m  the  same  dilatory  measures;  Trul 
Sempronius,  imputing  this  caution  to  the  im- 
niession  which  Sdpio  had'taken  from  bis  lale 
defeat,  and  being  ctrnfident  of  his  own  strength 
discovered  to  the  Carthaginian  general  an  incli- 
nation to  meet  him,  and  to  deciile  the  campaign 
by  a  general  action.  Semproniua  was  farther 
encouraged  in  this  intention  by  his  success  in 
some  encj>unter9  of  foraging  parties,  which  hap- 
pened soon  ailer  he  had  arrived  on  this  ground; 
and  Hannibal,  seeing  this  dis|>osition  of  his 
enemy,  took  measures  to  bring  on  the  engrfEe™''''' 
in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  himself. 
He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which 
the  Trebia  ran,  and  parted  the  two  armies,  lie 
wished  to  bring  the  Romans  lo  his  own  side  of 
the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  his 
army  was  accustomeil  lo  form.  Here,  besides 
the  other  advantages  which  he  proposed  to  take, 
be  had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambuscade, 
from  which  he  could  attack  (he  enemy  on  the 
flank  or  the  rear,  while  Ihey  should  be  enraged 
in  front.     It  was  the  ndddk  of  winter,  and  there 
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were  frequent  showers  of  snow.  The  enemy's 
inlkntry,  if  they  should  fonl  the  river,' ami  ailra- 
wards  remain  any  tune  inactive,  were  iiiiely  lo 
suffer  conaiierably  from  the  eflects  of  wet  and 
culiL  Hannibal,  to  lay  them  under  this  (hsadvau- 
lage,  sent  his  cavalry  across  tlie  fords,  with  orders 
to  parade  on  the  ground  before  tlie  enemy's  lines; 
anil,  ifattapkci),  to  repass  the  river  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  fiighL  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
concealed  a  tliousand  chosen  men  onJer  the 
shrnliby  banks  of  a  brook,  which  fell  into  the 
Trebia  beyond  the  intcndol  field  of  battle.  He 
had  ordered  hie  army  to  be  in  readiness,  and  to 
prc[)aro  themselves  with  a  hearty  meal  for  the 
fatigues  they  were  lilicly  lo  midetgo. 

When  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  pasang  Ihe 
river  as  they  lioJ  been  ordered,  presented  Siem- 
selves  to  the  Romans,  it  was  hut  break  of  day, 
an  J  bi^fore  the  usual  hour  of  the  first  meal  in  tlie 
Roman  camp.  The  legions  wore,  nevertheless, 
hastily  jbrmed,  and  jinrgued  the  onemy  to  where 
Ihey  wore  seen  in  disorder  to  pass  '.he  river )  and 
(hert^  by  the  ihcections  of  thiAt  general,  who 
supposed  he  had  gained  an  advanta^,  and  wilh 
the  ardour  which  is  usual  in  the  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory, they  passed  the  fords,  and  made  a  display 
of  tfiHr  forces  on  the  oppoate  bank.  Hannibal, 
es[WC^iS!  this  cvenl,  had  already  formed  his 
truops  on  the  pldn,  and  nmiie  a  show  of  only 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while  he  knew 
that  a^ueral  action  could  no  longer  he  avoided. 
After  It  began  in  front,  the  Romans  were  attacked 
in  the  rear  by  the  par^  which  had  been  posted  in 
ambush  for  this  purpose^  and  this  being  added  to 
the  other  disadvantages  under  whicli  they  en- 
gaged, they  were  defeated  wilh  great  slaughter. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of 
len  thousand .  men,  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  line,  and  escaped  to  Placcntia.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  the  greater  part  eitherfell 
in  the  field,  perished  in  attemptine  to  repass  the 
river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  this  action, 
although  feviT  of  the  Afiicans  fell  by  the  sword, 


.  and  of  the  elephants,  of  which  Hannibal 
bad  brought  a  considerable  number  into  th& 
country,  only  one  survived  the  distress  of  this 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Hannibal 
secured  his  quarters  on  the  Po ;  and  by  the 
treachery  of  a  native  of  BrunduMum,  who  cour 
manited  at  Ciostidiuia,  got  possession  of  tht 
place,  after  the  Romans  liad  fortified  and  fur- 
nished it  with  considerable  ma^tiines  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  army.  In  his  Ireatme 
the  prisoners  taken  at  this  place,  he  made  ; 
tinction  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  their 
allies;  the  first  he  used  wilh  severity,  the  others 
ho  diamisaed  to  their  several  countries,  wi(' 
curances  that  he  was  come  to  make  war  o 
Romans,  and  not  on  the  injured  inhabitants  of 
Italy. 

The  Roman  consul,  Sempronius,  was  among 
those  who  escaped  to  Placenlia.  He  meant,  ir 
his  despatches  to  the  senate,  to  have  disguised  Ibt 
amountof  his  loBSi  but  the  difiiculty  with  which 
his  messenger  arrived  through  a  country  over-run 
by  the  enemy,  with  many  other  consequences  of 
his  defeat^  soon  published  at  Rome  the  extent  of 


that  calamity.  The  people,  however,  rise  m  Ihrar 
ardour  and  animosity,  instead  of  lieing  sunk.  As 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  pusillaninuty,  in 
which  thev  had  hitherto  seemed  to  confine  Iheir 
viewa  to  the  defence  of  Ilalj",  they  not  only  cran 
manded  tresh  levies  to  replace  the  army  they  hod 
lost  on  the  Trebia,  but  they  ordi  red  the  consul 
Sdpio  to  his  first  destination  in  Spain,  and  sent 
forces  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Tarcnlum,  and  every 
other  slation  where  they  apprehended  ally  defec- 
tion of  their  allies,  or  any  impression  to  be  made 
'  r  the  enemy." 

The  unfortunato  Sompronius,  being  called  to 
the   city    lo  hold  the  election  of  magisttatef^ 
escaped,  or  forced  his  way  through  the  quarters 
of  the  enemy.    He  was  succeeded  by  Caius 
Flonunins  and   Cn.  ServiUus;   the  first,  bdng 
obscure  extraction,  was  chosen  in  opposiliaa 
the  nobles,  to  whom  the  peojilo  imputed  ths 
disostets  of  the  present  war.    He  was  ordered 
-ly  in  the  spring  to  take  post  at  Arretium,  that 
might  guard  tfe  passes  of  the  Appenincs  and 
/er  Etruria,  wMlo  the  other  consul  waa  sta- 
tioned at  Ariminum  to  slop  tlio  progress  of  the 
enemy,  ifhe  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern  coast 
Hannibal,  after  his  first  winter  in  Italy,  tocft 
the  field  for  an  e.ar1y  campaign ;  and  being  in- 
dined  to  counsels  the  most  liSelv  to  surprise  hifl 


ind,  from  the  eflects  of  the  season,  still  covered 
vith  water.  In  a  struggle  of  manv  davs  with  the 

hardships  of  this  dangerf 

of  his  horsra  and  muc  ^^  ^,  . 

himself,  being  seized  with  an  infiammation  in  oi  . 
of  bis  eyes,  lost  the  use  of  it.  Having  appeared, 
however,  in  a  quarter  wlierehe  was  not  expected, 
he  availed  hiuKelf  of  this  degree  of  surptise  with 
'1  his  former  activitj  and  vigour. 
The  character  of  Flaminius,  who  vvaa  raised  by 
tho  favour  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  who  was  now  disposed  to  gratify  his 
constituents  by  some  action  of  splendour  and 
success,  encoinsged  Hannibal  to  hope  that  he 
nught  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ignorance 
and  presumplbn  of  his  enemy.  He  tlierefore  en- 
deavoured to  provoke  the  new  consul,  by  destroy- 
ing the  couniry  in  his  presence,  and  to  brave  his 


penetrate  into  tile  county  beyond  him  with  an 
appearance  of  contempt.  In  one  of  these  move- 
ments he  marched  by  tlic  banks  of  the  Lake 
Thrasimenus,  over  which  the  mountains  rose 
with  a  sudden  and  steep  ascent.  He  trusted  that 
the  Roman  consul  would  follow  him,  and  occu- 

K'ed  a  post  from  which  with  advantage  lo  attack 
m,  if  he  should  venture  to  engage  amidst  the 
difticutties  of  this  narrow  way.  On  the  day  in 
which  his  design  vcas  ripe  for  execution,  he  was 
fevoured  in  concealing  his  position  on  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  by  a  fog  which  COT'ered  the 
brows  of  the  lulls ;  ^nd  be  ancccedcd  in  drawing 
the  Roman  consul  into  a  snare,  in  which  he 
perished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

The  loss  of  Hie  Romans  in  this  acdon  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  thou^ind  men  who  fell  by  the  sword, 
or  who  were  forced  into  the  lake  and  drovnied. 
Of  those  who  escaped  by  diffeveni  ways,  some 
continued  their  flight  lor  fourscore  miles,  the  dia> 
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lance  •/(  this  fii^ld  of  ^attle  froin  Rome,  and  ar- 
rived in  ihceity  with  the  news  of  this  disaEtrous 
event.  On  the  first  reports  great  mulliturifs  as- 
■embled  at  tlie  place  from  whv^h  the  people  wore 
accustomed  to  receive  a  communication  of  public 
despatches  from  the  olficers  of  state;  Bjid  the 
prffitor,  who  then  commanded  in  the  city,  lieing  to 
hfOTm  them  of  what  had  passed,  began  his  ac- 
count of  the  action  with  these  words :  "  We  are 
vanquished  iti  a  great  bntUe;  the  consul,  with 
great  part  of  hb  army,  ia  slain."  He  was  about 
to  proceed,  but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  conster- 
nation, and  the  cries  which  arose  among  the  peo- 
ple i  insomuch,  tliat  persons  who  had  been  present 
in  the  action  conlessed,  they  heard  these  words 
irith  a  deejjer  impresaoii,  than  any  they  had  re- 
ceived amidst  the  bloodshed  and  horrors  of  the 
field  [  and  that  it  was  then  only  they  became  sen- 
sible of  the  whole  extent  of  their  loss. 

To  increase  the  general  affliction,  farther  ac- 
counts were  brou"h^  at  the  same  time,  that  four 
thousand  horse,  wlii^h  hoii  been  sent,  ujionhear- 
ing  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appeiiines,  by 
the  consul  Servilius,  to  support  his  colleagc,  were 
intercepted  by  the  enemy  and  taken.  The  senate 
continued  thdr  meetings  for  many  days  without 
ilUeirujitiDn ;  and  the  pe^mle,  greatly  afiected  with 
the  weight  of  tlieir  mor^cations  and  disappoints 
ments,  comuiitted  themselves  with  proper  docility 
to  the  conduct  of  this  respectable  body.  In  con- 
raderiog  the  cause  of  Iheir  repeated  Jefeala,  it  is 
probable  that  they  imputed  them  more  to  the  dif- 
ference ofpersonal  qualities  in  the  leaders,  than 
to  any  difference  in  the  arms,  discipline,  or  cour- 
age of  the  troops.  In  respect  to  the  choice  of 
weapons,  Hannibal  was  so  much  convinced  of 
the  superioritv  of  the  Romans,  that  he  availed 
Mmself  of  his  booty  on  the  Trebia  and  tite  Lake 
Thrasimenus,  to  arm  his  African  veterai 

their  manner.'    In  respect  to  discipline  and 

age,  although  mere  detachments  of  the  Roman 
people  were  likely,  in  their  first  campaigns,  to 
have  been  inferior  to  veterans,  hardened  in  the 
service  of  many  years  under  Hamilcar,  Hasdru- 
bal  and  Hannibal  himself,  yet  nothing  is  tm- 

?uted  by  any  historian  to  this  point  of  disparity, 
i'hey  are  not  said  to  have  been  backward  m  t— ■ 
attBjdt,  to  have  &iled  their  general  in  the  exe 
tion  of  any  plan,  to  have  disobeyed  bis  orders, 
have  been  seiuril  with  any  panic,  or,  in  any 
stance,  to  have  given  way  to  the  enemy  ur..^,, 
being  caught  in  some  snare  by  the  superiority  of 
the  neneral,  lliey  fought  with  disadvantage,  and 
perished  in  great  numbers  on  the  field. 

The  restiit  of  the  senate's  deliberations 
name  a  dictator.  This  measure,  except  . 
pense  wil^  some  form  that  hampered  the  or^nar; 
magistrate,  had  not  been  adoHed  during  an '  ' 
valof  five  and  thirty  years.  The  -'----  '"-" 
Quintns  Fabius  MBiimus,who  atxin 
■ess  the  vi^ancCj  caution,  and  vigi. 
were  wanted  in  this  arduous  state  of  aflairs.  In 
proceeding  to  name  bun,  the  usual  furm  which, 
perhaps,  in  matters  of  state,  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  religion,  should  be  supposed  indispensable, 
could  not  be  observed.  Of  the  consuls,  ot  whom 
one  or  the  otiier,  according  to  andent  practice, 
ought  to  name  the  dictator,  one  was  dead ;  the 
Other,  being  at  a  distance,  was  prevented  by  the 
enemy  from  any  communication  with  (he  city. 


le  choice  fell  upon 


The  senate,  therelbre,  to  elude  the  snppused  ne- 
cessity of  his  presence,  resolved  that  not  a  dicta, 
tor,  hut  a  pro-dictator,  shoidd  he  named;   and 
that  the  people  should  themselves  choose  this 
officer,  with  all  the  powers  that  were  usuuUy  en- 
trusted to  the  dictator  himself    Fabius  was  ac- 
cordingly elected  pro-dictator,  and  in  this  capacity 
nametTM.  Minutius  Ruius  for  his  second  in 
mmand,  or  general  of  the  tiorse. 
While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing  again 
collect  their  forces,  Hannibal  contiaueil  to  pur- 
e  Ilia  advantage.    He  might,  with  an  enfmy 
ore  easily  subdued  or  dauntfd  tlian  the  Ro- 
mans, already  have  eipected  great  fruit  from  his 
victories,  at  least  he  might  have  expected  otlers 
ol'  concf  Esion  and  overtures  of  peace :  but  it  is 
probaWe  that  he  knew  the  character  of  this  peo- 
ple enough,  not  to  flatter  himself  so  early  i.i  the 
war  with  these  eipectations,  or  to  hope  that  fee 
coold  make  any  impression  by  a  nearer  approach 
. ,  or  by  any  attempt  on  its  walls.    He 
had  already,  by  his  presence,  enabled  the  nations 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Italy  to 
shake  off  tlie  dominion  of  Rome.    He  had  the 
jres  to  pursue  vrith  respect  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  south.      The  capit^,  he  probably 
ipposeil,  might  be  deprived  of  the  support  of  its 
hes,  cut  oil  from  its  resources,  and  even  de- 
stroyed; but  while  the  stale  existed  could  never 
be  brought  to  yield  to  an  enemy. 

Under  these  impressions  the  Carthaginian 
general,  learins  Rome  at  a  great  distance  on  his 
right,  repassed  the  Appenincs  to  the  coast  of 
Picenutn,  and  from  thenrc  directed  his  march  to 
Apulia.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  side  of  Etruiia  and  Qaul,  lo  lay  waste  the 
Roman  Eettlements,  and  to  detach  the  natives 
from  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  But  while  he 
pursued  this  pmn  in  one  extremity  of  Italy,  the 
Romans'took  measures  to  recover  the  possessions 
they  had  lost  on  the  other,  or  at  least  lo  prevent 
the  disaffected  Gauls  firom  malting  any  consider- 
able di\erfflon  in  fevour  of  their  enemy. 
For  this  purpose,  while  Fobios  Maximns  was 
eembling  an  armv  to  appose  Hannibal  in  Apu- 
lia, the  prstor,  LucmsPosthumius,  wasfent  with 
a  proper  force  to  the  Po.  Fabius  having  united  the 
troops  that  had  served  under  the  consul  Benilius, 
with  four  legions  newly  raised  by  himself  foUow- 
ed  the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, requiring  all  the  inhalutants  of  open 
towns  and  villages  in  tliat  quarter  of  Italy  to  re. 
tire  into  places  of  safety,  and  the  inhabitants  ol 
every  distiict  to  which  tlie  enemy  approached,  to 
set  fire  to  thdr  habitations  and  granaries,  and 
to  destroy  whatever  they  could  not  remove  in 
their  flight.^  Though  determined  not  to  harard 
a  battie,  he  dreiv  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army, 
and  continued  from  the  heights  to  observe  and  lo 
tnrcmnBcribe  their  motions  Time  alone,  he 
trusted,  woidd  dedde  the  war  in  his  favour, 
against  an  enemy  who  was  fer  removed  from  any 
supply  or  recruit,  and  in  a  country  that  w^is  daily 
wasting  by  the  efiect  of  his  own  deiircdations. 

Hannilral,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Roman  dictator  to  a  battle,  perueivcd  his  de 
s^n  tj>  protract  the  war;  and  considering  inactior 
as  the  prinapal  evil  he  himself  had  to  fear,  fre 
quently  exposed  his  detachments,  and  even  hi' 
whole  army,  in  dangerous  situations.     Tho  ad 
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vantages  he  Bare  1™  these  acta  of  temerity  were 
ioinctmius  efleduiilly  seized  by  his  wary  antago- 
nist, hut  more  frequently  recovered  by  his  own 
fiinguFar  conduct  and  uncling  resources. 

In  this  temporary  stagnation  of  Hannibal's 
fortune,  and  in  the  ftaquent  oj^rtunities  which 
the  Romans  had,  though  in  tnliins  encounters, 
to  nicasuro  their  own  strength  wiui  (hat  of  the 
enemy,  their  confidence  b^an  lo  revive.     The 

Eubllc  n^sumeil  the  tnmqmUity  of  its  councils,  and 
loked  round  with  deliberation  to  coOect  its  force. 
The  people  and  the  aimy  recovered  from  their 
late  constBTnalJon,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
breathing-time  thejr  had  gained,  to  censure  the 
very  coiuiuet  to  wUch  they  owal  the  retorns  of 
their  con^dcnce  and  the  renewal  of  their  hopes. 
They  forgot  their  former  defeats,  and  began  to 
imsdne  that  the  enemy  keft  his  footing  in  Italy 
by  (he  permission,  by  we  tuniditj,  or  by  the  es- 
cessive  caution  of  thdr  leader. 

A  alight  advantage  over  Batuiibal,  who  had 
too  much  exposed  hia  fbra^g  partiet^  gained  by 
the  general  of  the  horse  m  the  absence  of  the 
dictator,  confirmed  the  army  and  the  people  in 
this  opinion,  and  greatly  sunk  the  ccpulaUon  of 
Fttbius.  As  he  could  not  be  superseded  before 
the  usual  term  of  his  olfice  was  expired,  the  se- 
nate and  people,  though  precluded  by  law  from 
pruceeding  to  an  actuaT  deposition,  came  to  a  re- 
solution equally  violent  and  onjaTHedcnted,  and 
which  th^  hoped  mi^ht  induce  him  to  redgn  his 
power.  Tliey  raisea  the  gerkeral  of  the  horse  to 
an  equal  command  with  the  dictator,  and  loft 
them  to  ttdjust  thdr  pretenaons  between  them. 
Sueli  ajronis,  under  the  notions  of  honour 
which  in  modem  times  are  annejied  to  the  mili- 
tary character,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  dictator  to  remain  in  his  station.  But  in  a 
canimonweulth,  where,  to  put  any  personal  con- 
fflderation  in  competition  with  the  public,  would 
have  appeared  aiffiurd,  seenun^  injuiieB  done  by 
the  state  to  the  honour  oi'  a  citizen,  only  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  more  splendid  occasion  to  display 
Ms  virtue.  The  Roman  dictator  continued  to 
serve  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank  and  com- 
mand, and  overlooked  with  m^nanimity  the  in- 
sults with  wliich  the  people  had  requited  the  ser- 
vice he  was  rendering  to  his  country. 

Minutiua  being  now  associated  with  the  dicta- 
tor, in  order  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  a 
joint  comiiiand,  and  from  tlie  wary  counsels  of  liis 
colleague,  desired,  as  the  properest  way  of  adjust- 
ing their  prctonsions,  to  divide  the  army  between 

rashness,  exposed  himseli'  and  his  diviaon  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But  being  rescued 
by  Fabius,  he  too  gave  proo6  of  a  magnaninwus 
spirit,  contcssed  the  favour  he  had  received,  and 
commilttng  himself  with  the  whole  army,  to  the 
conduct  of  his  colleague,  he  left  this  cautious 
officer,  during  the  remaining  period  of  their  joint 
command,  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had  formed  for 

At  this  time,  however,  the  people,  and  even 
the  senate,  ware  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  efl(«t 
of  such  seemingly  languid  and  dilatory  measures 
as  Fabius  was  inclinedto  pursue.  They  resolved 
to  augment  the  army  in  Italy  to  milt  legions, 
which,  wilti  an  equal  number  of^  the  allies, 
amounted  to   eighty   thousand   fool  and  seven 


thousand  two  hundred  horse ;  and  they  jntondeii, 
in  the  approaching  election  of  consuls,  to  choose 
men,  not  only  of  reputed  abilities,  but  of  decisive 
and  resolute  counsels.  As  such  tliey  elected  C. 
Terentius  Varro,  supposed  lo  be  of  a  bold  ana 
dauntless  spirit ;  and,  in  order  to  (empei  hia  ar- 
dour, joined  with  him  in  the  command  L.  Emilius 
FauluB,  an  oflicer  of  approved  experience,  who 
had  tbiinerly  obtained  a  triumph  tor  his  victories 
in  Illyricum,  and  who  was  high  in  the  con^dence 
of  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  these 
officers  to  command  the  Roman  army,  Hannibid 
had  surprised  the  fortress  of  Cannte  on  the  Au£- 
du<^  a  place  to  whici  the  Roman  citiiens  of  that 
quarter  liad  retired  with  their  eflects,  and  at 
which  they  had  collected  considerable  magaunes 
and  stores.  This,  among  other  circumstance^ 
detemuncd  the  senate  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  to 
furnish  the  new  consuls  with  instructions  to  this 
effect. 

These  officers,  it  appears,  having  opened  the 
campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  AuliihiE,  ad\anced 
by  mutual  consent  within  six  milea  of  the  Cartha- 
giman  camp,  which  covered  the  village  of  Cannn. 
Here  they  dili^ed  in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a 
strange  defect  in  the  Roman  policy,  which,  in 
times  of  less  virtue,  must  liavc  been  altogether 
ruinous,  and  even  in  tiiese  times  was  ill-fitted  to 
produce  a  conastent  and  well-supported  series  of 
operations,  had  no  rule  by  which  to  decide  their 
precedency,  and  were  obuged  to  lake  tlie  com- 
mand each  a  day  in  his  turn. 

Varra  contrail  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagu^ 
proposed  to  give  battle  on  the  plmn,  and  with  this 
intention,  as  olten  as  the  command  devolved  upon 
liim,  still  advanced  on  (he  enemy.  In  order  that 
he  might  occupy  the  passage  and  both  sidea  of  the 
Auficiua,  he  encamped  in  two  separate  divbiona 
on  its  opposite  banks,  having  his  larger  division 
on  the  light  of  the  river,  opposed  to  Hannibal's 
camp.  Stdl  taking  the  oppratunity  of  his  turn  to 
command  the  army,  he  passed  with  the  larger  di- 
vi^on  to  a  plain,  supposed  to  be  on  the  tetl  of  the 
Aulidus,  and  there,  though  the  field  vvas  too  narJ 
row  to  receive  the  legions  in  their  usual  form,  he 

Eressed  them  together,  and  gave  the  enemy,  if 
e  chose  it,  an  opportunity  to  enga^  To  ac- 
commodate his  order  to  the  extent  ofnis  ground, 
he  contracted  the  head  and  the  inten-als  of  his 
manipuiea  or  colmnns,  making  their  depth  greatly 
to  exceed  tlie  front  wliicli  they  turned  to  tho 
enemy.* 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  Roman 
knights  on  his  rifht  towards  the  river,  and  the 
horsemen  of  the  i^ies  on  the  left. 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
meet  them  on  the  jjlain  whicli  they  had  cbcsen 
ibr  the  field  of  action.  He  hkewise  passed  the 
Aufidus,  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  his 
front  to  the  south,  formed  his  army  upon  ao 
equal  line  with  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  cavalry  on 
his  leti  facing  the  Roman  knights,  and  tlie  Nu- 
midians  on  his  right  facmg  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of^his  infantry,  on  the  right  and 
the  fcfi,  were  composed  of  the  African  fool,  arm- 
ed in  the  Roman  manner,  with  the  pilum,  the 
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heavy  buckler,  and  the  atali  ing  sword.  His 
centT",  though  opiBsEcl  lo  the  climcc  of  the  Ro- 
man li^iuns,  consisted  of  the  Gaolish  and  the 
Spanish  loot,  variously  armed  and  intermiited 
toMhcr. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  seemed  to  he  taken  on 
either  ade  As  the  ormus  frontfd  south  and 
north,  eien  the  9un,  which  rose  soon  after  the; 
were  ioraied,  shone  upon  the  flanfes,  and  was  no 
disadvantage,  U-  either.  The  BUporiority  of  num- 
bers was  ^reallv  on  the  rade  of  the  Romans  ^  hot 
Hannih.d  resttid  his  hopes  of  victory  on  two  dr- 
cumgtanrea ;  firsl,  on  a  motion  lo  bo  made  by  his 
cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  dther  side  of  the 
eoeniy's  wings;  nex^  "~   "  — ''"  ■" '" 


some  disorder,  and  oipose  tliem,  under  that  dis- 
advantage, io  the  att^^k  which  he  was  prepared 


to  make  'h 
Tho  : 


h  Ms  veterans  on  bolli  their  Bulks. 


cordingl^T 


began  with  a  i 
Ii  horse,  who, 


cliarge 


of  tho  Gaulish  and  Spanish  ,     ...,   ...  .^ 

superior  to  tho  Roman  knights,  ilrovo  them  from 
their  ground,  forced  them  into  the  liver,  ant]  put 
tlie  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  tliis 
event  the  l!ank  of  tlic  Roman  army,  which  might 
have  been  joined  to  tlte  Au&dus,  was  entirely 

Hivir^  i)crfonncd  this  serric<»,  tlie  victorious 
cavalry  hut  orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  round 
the  rear  of  their  own  army,  and  to  join  the  Nu- 
midijn  hoise  on  their  riMl,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  Roman  alues.  By  this  unexpect- 
ed junction,  die  left  wing  of  tlie  Roman  army 
was  Ukewiso  put  lo  flight,  and  pursued  by  the 
Atrican  horse;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish 
cavalry  girepared  to  ottacli  the  Roman  inmntry, 
wherever  they  should  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear. 

Whde  these  important  events  took  place  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions  of 
"""     "  'n  body  with  a  siniular  "'  '""  " 


came  forviianl,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but 
swelhng  out  to  a  curve  in  the  centre,  without  dis- 
jruning  their  flanks  from  the  African  infantry, 
who  rem.unod  firm  on  thijr  ground. 

By  (his  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  ereseent 
convex  to  the  front.  The  Roman  niaoipulee  of 
the  right  and  the  loft,  fearing,  by  this  ^gulgr 
disposition,  to  have  no  share  in  the  aedon,  hasten- 
ed to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding  curve ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  close  with  the 
enemy,  charged  them  with  a  conliilent  and  im- 
petuous courage.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  re- 
fflsted  this  charge  no  longer  than  was  necessa^ 
to  awaken  tho  precipitant  ardour  vrith  which 
victorious  troops  often  blindly  pursue  a  flying 
enemy.  And  the  Soman  Une  being  bent,  and 
fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  concave,  the 
l^ions  pursued  where  the  enemy  led  them. 
Hurrying  from  the  flanks  to  share  in  the  victory, 
tbry  narrowed  their  space  as  they  advanced,  and 
the  men  who  were  accustomed  la  tiave  a  square 
of  as  feet  cleat  for  wielding  their  arms,  brang 
now  pressed  together,  so  as  to  prevent  entirely 
the  use  of  their  swords,  found  themselves  etrug- 
gling  agiunst  each  oth«:  ibr  space,  in  na  inextri- 
cable and  hopeless  confusion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  or- 
dcral  a  general  charge  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear 


fected  an  almost  bcredible  slaughter 
U.  C,  537.    of  his  enemies.    With  the  lose  of 

no  more  than  four  thousand,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infen- 
try,  he  put  fifty  thousand  of  the  Romans  to  the 

The  consul,  Endlius  Paulus,  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  shock  of  the  cavalry ;  but  when  be  saw 
the  condition  in  which  the  infantry  were  en- 
caged, he  refused  to  be  carried  oill  and  was 
Sam.i  The  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with 
others  of  the  same  rank,  were  Ukewise  tilled. 
Of  MS  thousand  horse  oidy  sesenty  troopers 
escaped  with  Varro.  Of  the  infantry  fliree  thou- 
sand fled  from  the  eamace  that  took  place  on  tlie 
field  of  battle,  and  ten  thousand  who  had  been 
posted  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken. 

Tho  unlbrtunate  consul,  witii  such  of  the 
stragglers  as  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post 
at  Venusia  j  and  with  a  noble  eonfldencc  in  bis 
own  integrity,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, put  mniself  in  a  posture  lo  resial  the  enemy, 
till  he  could  have  instructions  and  rdctcii'ceaKnls 
from  Ronie.3 

This  calanuty  which  had  bclallen  the  Romans 
in  Apulia,  was  accompanied  vcidi  the  delrat  ol 
the  pnslor  Foslhuiniua,  wlu^  with  his  army,  on 
the  other  extrenuty  of  tlie  country,  was  •■iit  olT 
by  the  Gauls.  A  gencial  lerment  arose  through- 
OM  aU  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, having  been  about  siaty  year-  subject  to 
Rome,  now  declared  ibr  Carthage.  Others,  feel- 
ing themselves  released  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  hberties, 
not  merely  to  change  their  masters,  now  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  conditions  on 
which  they  were  to  join  the  victor.  Of  this 
number  were  tire  cities  of  Capua,  Tarenlum, 
Locri,  Mclapontus,  Crotona,  and  other  towns 
in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula.  In  other 
cantons,  the  people  being  divided  and  opposed  to 
each  other  with  great  animosity,  severally  called 
to  their  assistance  such  of  llie  parties  at  war  as 
they  judged  were  most  Ukely  to  support  them 
a^inst  their  ant^onists.  Some  ot'  the  Roman 
cronies,  even  within  the  districts  that  were  open 
to  the  enemy's  incurMons,  stiU  adhered  lo  the 
metiopohs-,  but  the  possessions  of  the  repubUc 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled  what 
the  state  Iwd  acquired  before  tiie  expuMon  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or  even  before  the  annesa- 
tion  of  Campania,  or  the  conquest  of  Samnium. 
The  alle^nce  of  her  subjects  and  the  iaith  of 
her  allies  m  Sicily  were  greatly  shaken.  Hiero, 
the  king  of  Syracuse,  w!ro  had  some  time,  under 
the  notion  of  an  alUance,  cherished  his  depend- 
ance  on  Rome,  being  now  greaUy  sunk  in  the 
decline  of  years,  eouH  no  longer  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  after  this 
event,  leaving  his  succcssora  lo  change  tho  party 
of  the  vanqmshed  for  that  of  the  victor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest  of  those  power- 
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anil'Ltioii  be  felt  beyond  the  AiJrialie  and  the 
lonijii  Sea,  the  news  oi' thvir  EUpuoGcd  apploacb- 
ing  fall  WQB  received  there  wilh  atWution ;  it 
awakened  the  hcpea  of  many  who  had  auffcieii 
fro;n  the  rflectfl  of  thrar  power.  Auionjj  thrac 
Demc(riu%  the  exiled  king  of  Fhaios,  bemg  etill 
at  tilt;  eourt  of  Maixcfonia,  anil  much  inthecon- 
fideiii-e  of  Pliilift  who  had  recently  monnteiJ  the 
thrnne  of  that  kingdom,  urging  that  it  wns  im- 
possiiJe  to  remain  an  indillerent  siiectator  in  tlie 
contest  of  such  powerful  nations,  persuaded  the 
kiii^  to  prei'ci  the  alliance  of  Cartage  to  that  of 
Rome,  and  lo  join  with  Hannibai  in  the  reduc- 
tion ol'  the  Roman  power ;  observing,  that  with 
the  inecit  of  declaring  himEclf  while  the  eveut 
was  jet  in  any  degree  uncertain,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  would  be  justly  intitlcd  to  a  proper 
share  of  the  Bdvantagcs  to  be  reaped  in  (he  con- 
qufcji. 

Philip  accordingly  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date the  dilierencoB  which  he  had  to  adjust  wilh 
tlic  Gredan  States,  and  sent  an  ofticer  uilo  Italy 
lo  treat  vrilji  Hannibal,  and  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian deputies  who  attended  the  camp.  In  the 
negiitia^on  whichfoUowed  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  and  the  republic  of  Carthage 
should  coiirader  the  Romaua  as  common  enemies ; 
thdt  they  should  pnrBUe  the  war  in  Italy  with 
their  forces  united,  ani' 

lally  Bgroeab _ 

the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Pharos  was  particu- 
larly attended  to;  and  his  restoration  to  the 
kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  (be 
Romany  vrith  the  recovery  of  the  Ijoslages  which 
had  bi'en  exacted  from  him,  were  made  prindpal 
articles.' 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
aller  having  made  war  for  three  years  in  that 
country,  had  received  no  supply  from  Africa,  and 
Bcfmed  to  be  left  to  pursue  the  career  of  his  fate 
with  such  resources  as  he  could  devise  for  him- 
self; but  tliis  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, jironiised  ampW  t«  makeup  for  the  doGciency 
jf  his  aids  from  Carthage ;  and  PhiHp,  by  an 
lasy  passage  into  Italy,  vi'as  likely  to  furnish  him 
with  every  kind  of  support  or  encouragement  that 
was  necessary  to  aceompliah  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Romans  were  apprised  of  this  formidabh 
accession  to  the  power  ol  (heir  enemy,  as  well  a! 
of  the  general  defection  of  their  own  allies,  and 
of  the  revolt  of  their  Hubjecte.  Though  taxes 
were  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
loans  obtained  from  the  conunissaiiea  and  Ci  ~ 
tractors  employed  in  the  putJic  service,  their  ._ 
penses  began  to  be  ill  supplied.  There  appeared 
not,  however,  in  thrir  councils,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances  of  distress,  the  smallest 
dispoation  lo  purchase  safety  by  mean  concos- 
sions-of  any  sort.  When  the  vanquished  consul 
returned  to  the  city,  in  ocdet  to  attend  the  nonii- 
natjon  of  a  person  who,  in  this  extremity  of  their 
fortunes  might  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
commonwealth,  (he  senate,  as  conscious  that  he 
had  acted  at  Cannffi  by  Aeir  ovra  instructions, 
and  had,  upon  the  same  motives  that  animated 
the  whole  Roman  people,  disdained,  with 
rior  army,  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  euem; 
refuse  hijn  battle  upon  equal  ground,  wen: 


kind  of  proc.usion  to  meet  him;  and,  upon  a 
noble  idejt  that  men  arc  nc4  answerable  for  the 
strokes  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  rflects  of  superior 
aiidress  in  an  enemy,  the^  m-erlooked  his  temer- 
ity and  his  misconduct  in  the  ac^n;  they  at 
(ended  only  lo  the  undaunted  aspect  he  preserved 
after  hie  defeat,  returned  him  thanks  for  not 
luivmg  despaired  of  the  commonweallh  ]'  and 
thence  tbrward  continued  Ijieir  preparations 
ai,  with  all  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the 
most  prosperous  fortune.  They  refused  lo  ran- 
som Uie  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy  at  Cann^,  and  treated  wilh  sullen  con- 
tempt, rather  than  severity,  those  who  by  an 
early  Eight  bad  escaped  fnin  the  Held;  being 
petitional  to  employ  them  again  in  the  war, 
"  We  have  no  service,"  they  said,  **  for  men  who 
could  leave  their  fellow  citizens  engaged  with  an 
y."  They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of 
distress,  and  lo  gain  strength  from  misibr- 
They  prepared  to  attack  or  to  resist  at 
in  all  the  <fif}erent  quarters  to  which  the 
ivas  likely  lo  extend,  end  took  their  mca- 

for  the  support  of  it  in  S^in,  in  Sardinia 

and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  They  continued 
their  fleets  at  sea;  not  only  observed  and  ob- 
structed the  communicatinna  of  Carthago  with 
the  seats  of  the  war,  but  having  intercepted  part 
of  the  eorresjioudence  of  Philip  with  HannibaL 
they  sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast  of 
EpirUE ;  and,  by  an  alliance  with  the  States  of 
Etolia,  whom  uict  persuaded  tu  renew  their  late 
war  vrith  Philip,  found  that  prince  aufficient  em- 
ployment on  the  frontiers  of  hia  own  kiugdom, 
elTectually  prevented  lus  sendins  any  sui^y  to 
HatuiibaJ,  aiul,  in  the  sequel^  reduced  bim  to  the 
humiliating  necesaty  of  making  a  separate  peace. 
In  (he  ordinary  notions  which  are  entertained 
of  battles  aiul  their  consequences,  the  last  viclotj 
□f  Hannibal  at  Canns,  in  the  sequel  of  so  many 
others  that  preceded  it,  ought  to  Irave  decided  tM 
war;  and  succeeding  ages  have  blamed  this 
general  for  not  marching  directly  to  the  capital, 
in  order  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion by  the  reduction  of  Rome  itself.  But  Ms 
own  judgment  is  of  much  more  wright  than  that 
of  the  persons  who  censure  him.  He  knew  the 
character  of  the  Romans  and  hia  own  strt 
Though  victorious,  he  was  greatly  weaken 
bis  victories,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  nieaiis  ui 
a  reinforcement  or  supply.  He  was  unprovided 
with  engines  of  attack;  and,  so  far  from  being  in 
a  condition  lo  venture  on  the  siege  of  Rome,  Slat 
he  could  not  undertake  even  that  of  Naples, 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Canna,  refused  to 
open  its  gates ;  and,  indeed,  soon  after  this  ttite 
he  received  a  check  from  Marcellus  in  attempting 
the  siege  of  Kola.' 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  th«r  disaster 
at  Canuffi,  prepared  again  lo  act  on  the  offenfflve, 
formed  a  fresh  army  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  they  aent,  under  the  dictator  Junius 
Pera,  to  collect  the  remains  of  tiieir  late  van- 

Suished  forces,  and  lo  annoy  the  enemy  wherever 
1^  might  find  him  exposed. 
Hannibai  kept  in  motion  with  his  army  (o  pro- 
tect the  eantona  that  were  incUncd  to  declare  Jtt 
his  side  i  but  together  with  the  extent  and  multi- 
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secure  Ihem,  he  became  senaible  of  his  weak- 
ness ;  and,  with  the  accounts  sent  to  Caithnge  of 
bis  victories^  he  likewise  sent  repi«8entitUoii»  of 
his  losses,  and  demanded  a  supply  of  men,  of 
Moroa,  and  of  money.  He  was  itideed  in  his 
new  situation  so  much  in  want  of  these  articles, 
that,  having  in  the  three  first  years  of  the  war 

atest  he  ^    , 

«  allies  and  more  territory  in  Italy  than 
were  left  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  together 
with  Capua^  and  other  dties,  more  wealthy  than 
Rome  itself  aud  surrounded  with  lands  better 
cultivated,  and  more  lull  of  resources,  ^et  his  af- 
fairs from  thenceforward  began  to  Jechne. 
I  Annies  are  apt  losuffernolessfromanoranion, 
that  all  the  ends  of  their  service  are  obtained, 
than  Uiey  da  from  defeats,  and  from  despair  ol 
success.  The  soWiers  of  Hannibal,  now  elated 
with  victory,  perhaps  grown  rich  with  the  pli 
der  of  the  countries  they  had  overrun,  and  of  the 
aimies  they  had  defeated ;  and  presuming  that 
the  war  was  al  an  end,  or  that  they  themselves 
ought  to  be  relieved,  or  sent  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  BO  glorious  and  so  hanl  a  service,  became  re- 
miss in  thdr  discipline,  or  indulged  themselves  in 
all  the  eitccsaes,  ol  which  the  means  were  to  be 
fbunit  in  th^  present 
soldiers  of  fortune,  without  a  country,  or  any  civil 
ties  to  unite  them  together,  they  were-  governed 
by  the  sole  anthoritj  of  their  leader,  and  by  thar 
confidence  in  his  angular  abiUties.  Although 
there  is  no  instance  ol'  tlieir  openly  mutinying 
•gwnst  hizu  in  a  body,  there  are  many  instances 
<tf  tliMr  seiKtraltly  and  ehinjestinely  deserting  his 
•efvice.  The  Spanish  and  riumidian  horse,  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  owed  great  pait  of  .his 
victories,  upon  some  disappointment  in  theu- 
hopes,  or  upon  a  disgust  taken  at  the  n 
nation  of  his  Ibrtunc,  went  over  in  troops  anil 
and  squadrons  to  the  enemy.'  His  hopes  from  the 
aide  of  Macedonia  were  entirely  disappointed,  the 
power  of  that  nation  having  lull  employment  al 
home.2  He  found  himself  unable,  without  di- 
viding his  forces,  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests, 
or  to  protect  the  Italians  who  had  dedaisd  for 
him.  biaine  of  his  possesions,  therefore,  he  aban- 
doned or  destroyed;  and  the  na^ves  of  Italy,  be- 
cmne  tlie  victims  of  his  policy,  or  left  t«  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Romans  whom  tliey  had  otiendcd,  be- 
cune  averse  to  bia  cause,  or  telt  that  they  could 
not  rely  on  liis  power  to  protect  them."  "  ' 
by  these  coiisiiierations,  he  made  earnest  applica- 
tions at  Carthage  for  reinlbrcemenfsand  supplies, 
M  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  coim- 
dls  of  tliat  republic,  though  abject  in  misfortune, 
were  insolent  or  remiss  in  prosperity.  Being 
broken  into  tactions,  the  projects  of  one  party, 
how!3ver  wise,  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
cf^  other.  Qne&otionreceivedtheappllcations 


Other  victorious  generals  are  proud  f  o  display  the 
finits  of  their  conquests,  or  bring  home  the  spoils 
f  thar  enemies  to  enrich  then"  own  country,  in- 
tead  of  drMiutig  it  to  support  a  career  of  vain 
and  unprofitable  victories," 

These  invectives  concluded  with  a  motion, 
'hich,  on  the  supposition  that  the  advantages 
gained  by  Hannibal  were  real,  vras  well-founded 
'"  wisdom  and  sound  pohcy;  that  tlie  occasion 
mid  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when 
the  Slate  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms.  But  this  counsel  rither  was,  or 
ippearcd  to  be,  the  language  of  ^tion ;  and  no 
neasures  were  adopted,  either  lo  obtain  peace,  oi 
eficctualTy  to  support  the  war. 
The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Hanni- 


and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acted  os  if  he 
alone  were  able  ta  surmount  every  difficulty ;  and 
they  accordingly  were  remiss  in  supporting  liim. 
The  republic,  under  the  eflects  of  tias  wi?tchcd 
policy,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation 
and  of  her  trade,  suflered  her  navy  to  decline, 
and  permitled  the  Romans  to  obstruct,  or  mole^ 
all  the  passages  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  allies 
in  Sicily  and  Greece.'  They  voted  indeed  to  Han- 
nibal, on  the  present  occasion,  a  reinforcemont  of 
four  thousand  Numidlan  horse,  forty  ekphnnts, 
and  a  sum  of  money.  But  tins  resolution  ap(>cars 
to  have  languished  in  the  execution ;  and  tlie  ar- 
mament, when  ready  to  sail,  was  suflered  to  be 
diverted  &om  lis  purpose,  and  ordered  to  Spain 
instead  of  Italy.| 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments, Hannibal  still  kept  his  fooling  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years ;  and  so  long  gave  sufiicient 
occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  recovering,  by  sfow 
and  cautious  steps,  what  he  had  ravished,  from 
them  in  three  years,  and  by  a  few  daring  exam- 
ple of  ability  and  vabur.  When  the  war  had 
taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by  the  growing 
skill  and  ability  of  their  leadeis,  as  well  as  by  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  their  people,  began  topre- 
vail,  Hannibal,  receiving  no  support  directly  trom 
Africa,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  from  Spain  by 
the  junction  of  his  brother  Hasdmbal,  to  whom 
he  recommended  a  second  passage  over  the  Alps, 
in  imitation  of  that  which  he  himself  had  accom- 
plished. Every  attempt  of  this  sort,  howei-cr,  had 
been  dcftated,  during  sis  years,  by  the  vigoui  ai: J 
abilities  of  the  two  Scipio^  Cnieins  and  Pubnus, 
and  aiierwards  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  young 
Publius  Scipio,  who  succeeding  the  father  and  the 
uncle,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  supported, 
wifli  fresh  lustre,  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  two  Sdpios,  alter  some  varieties  of  fortune, 
though,  while  they  acted  together,  they  were  gen- 
erally successful,  having,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
this  war,  separated  their  forces,  were  both,  within 
the  space  of  forty  days,  betrayed  or  deserted  by 
thdr  allies,  and  cut  dif  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Sciun  had,  by  thdr  wnnt  of 
union  and  militory  skill,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
suflered  many  tbreign  establishmenls  to  be  made 
in  their  country ;  they  had  permitted  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  particular,  to  possess  themselves  of  3 
considerable  territory ;  but  afterwards,  in  onler  i  > 
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Qr^  the  unstable  friendSf  or  irresolut 
enemicB  of  both. 

A  service  of  so  much  danger,  so  little  in  pub- 
lic view,  Riid  at  a  d&tance  from  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  war,  was  not  sought  for  is  an  oy- 
portunity  to  accumulate  feme.  The  youns  Scipio, 
fired  with  the  memory  of  his  fether  and  ot  his  un- 
cle, who  hod  &llcn  iu  that  service,  and,  instead  of 
heitig  deterred  hy  their  fate,  eager  to  jevenge  thrar 
fail,  courtedacommand,  which  everjotiier  Roman 
is  Haid  to  have  declinect.  This  ^o'^iS  tasm,  as 
has  been  observed,  had  begun  hia  military  sei^ 
vices,  in  the  first  year  of  this  war,  on  the  Tecinus, 
where  he  had  thegood  fortune  to  rescue  his  &tber. 
He  was  atWwanb  present  at  the  battle  of  Cann^ 
and  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  from  that  disas- 
trous field,  tbrccii  thdr  way  to  CannMnm.  B«n^ 

,1 j^  jjj,  those  who  escaped  to  this 

d  the  effect  of  a  desperate  reso 
iken  to  abandon  Italy.  Man; 
of  the  severer  forms  of  the  commonwealth  bavin; 
been  dispensed  with  in  the  present  cjigences  of 
the  stale,  Scipio  had  been  chosen  edile,  though 
tinder  the  standing  ^e,  bdng  only  tum«d  of 
twenty-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal 
was  when  ha  took  the  command  of  the  " ' 

Spain,  and  four  years  younger  than  he  b 


lie 


1  Italy. 


zi: 


ing  to  mankind.    It 
J  that  this  young  man  was,  according  to 
tail  and  gracetui  in  his  person,  with  a 


braiitiful  countenance  and  engagmg  aspect 

The  Romans  had  been  hitherto  preserved  in 
oil  the  extremities  of  their  fortune  by  the  superi- 
ority of  their  national  character,  and  by  means 
of  pcdidcal  establishments,  which,  although  they 
do  not  inspire  men  with  superior  genius,  yet  roise 
ordinary  citizens  to  a  degree  of  elevation  approach- 
ing to  herrasmi  enabfing  the  states  they  cmnijose 
to  suhast  in  great  dangers,  and  to  await  the  ap- 
pearjnce  of  superior  men.  They  had  not  yet 
opposed  to  Hannibal  an  officer  of  Mmilar  talenti 
or  of  a  like  superiority  to  the  ordinary  race  of 
mankind.  Sdmo  was  the  first  who  gave  indu- 
bitable proofs  of  his  title  to  this  character.'  Up- 
on Ills  arrival  in  Spain,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  gal. 
leys,  and  ten  thousaiulmen,  he  found  the  remains 
of  the  vanquished  Romans  retired  within  the 
Iberus,  where,  under  the  command  of  T.  Fon- 
tcius  and  Lucius  Mardus,  they  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  withstand  the  farther  progress  of  the  ene- 
my.' Tliere  he  aecordioely  landed,  and  fixed 
his  prindiml  iiuarters  for  the  winter  at  Tarrago- 
na. By  hiH  mfcrmation  of  the  posture  of  the 
enemy,  ll  appeared,  that  they  had  placed  all  their 
mag^Tines  and  stores  at  New  Carthage  i  and  that, 
thinking  this  place  sufG<aenUy  secured  by  a  gar- 
rison ofa  thousand  men,  they  had  separated  tfieir 
army  into  three  dlvaous,  aiicl  were  gone  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  estend  their  possessions,  or  to 
cover  the  territories  they  had  acquired.  Of  these 
divisions,  none  were  nearer  to  their  prindpal  sta- 
tion than  ten  days'  man^h. 
Upon  these  intbrmations,  Scipio  formed  a  pro- 


ject to  surprise  the  town  of  New  rarthago, 
though  at  a  distance  from  larragona  ot  above 
three  hundred  imlei  He  rested  his  hopes  of 
success  on  the  seeuntv  ol  his  enemies,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  accomphsh  the  greater 
part  of  his  march  before  lus  de^gn  should  be 
suspected,  or  before  any  measures  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  him.  For  this  purpose  he  disclosed 
it  to  Lielius  alone ;  and  gave  him  orders  to  steer 
for  that  place  with  his  fleet,  while  he  himself 
made  hasty  marches  by  land.  This  d(y  was  ^- 
tuafed,  like  Old  Carthage,  on  a  peninsula,  or  neck 
of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Scijno  took  post 
on  the  isthmus,  fortified  himself  tovjards  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
secured  hiriiself  on  that  Mde,  before  he  attacked 
the  town. 

In  bis  first  attempts  on  the  ramparts  he  was 
repulsed)  but  observing,  that  at  low  water,  the 
walls  were  accessible  at  a  weaker  place  than  tlial 
at  which  he  made  his  assault;  and  having  en- 
couraged his  men  by  infomiing  them  lliat  the 
god  ot  the  sea  had  promised  to  fiivour  them, 
which  they  thought  to  be  verified  by  the  season- 
able ebb  which  ensued,  he  there  planted  his  lad- 
ders, and  forced  his  wa;!  into  the  town.  Here 
he  made  a  great  booty  in  captives,  money,  and 

In  this  manner  Scipio  conducted  his  iirst  ex- 
ploit in  Spain ;  and  having  carried  on  the  war 
with  equal  ability  and  success  for  live  years,  he 
obliged  the  Carthaginians,  slier  repeated  defeat^ 
to  abandon  that  country.  He  himselt  while 
Hasdnibal  attempted  to  join  his  brother  Hsnni- 
bal  in  Lucania,  and  Mago  to  make  a  diveraon  in 
his  favour  in  Ligurio,  returned  to  Rome.  He 
was  ^et  under  thuty  years  of  age,  and  not  legally 
qualified  to  bear  the  office  of  consul.  But  having 
an  unqnostionable  title  to  the  highest  confidence 
of  his  country,  the  services  which  he  had  already 
performed  procured  a  dispensation  In  fiis  favour. 
He  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  consulate ;  and 
when  1  be  provinces  came  to  be  asdgned  to  tlie 
officers  of  state,  he  moved  that  Africa  sliould  be 
included  in  tho  number,  and  be  allotted  to  bun- 
self:  "  There,"  he  said,  "the  Carthaginians  may 
receive  the  deepest  wuunds,  and  from  thence  be 
the  soonest  obliged  for  then'  own  safety  to  recall 
their  forces  fmm  Italy." 

This  motion  was  un&vourably  rccfived  by  the 
greaterpart  of  (he  senate;  it  seemed  to  be  matter 
&■  surprise,  that,  while  Rome  itself  lay  between 
two  hostile  armies,  that  of  Hannibal  in  Brutimn 
and  that  of  Maga  in  Liguria  or  Gaul,  the  con- 
sul should  propose  to  strip  the  republic  of  so  great 
a  force  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  invasion  of 
Africa.'  The  fatal  miscamam  of  Reguiun  nn 
that  ground  in  a  former  war,  the  unhappy  efieeti 
)f  predpitant  counsels  in  the  beginnu^  of  the 
(resent,  were  dtcd  agmnst  him,  and  the  dearo  of 
lo  arduous  a  station  waseven  accounted  presump- 
tuous in  BO  young  a  u>i< 

Among  the  ditficultiea  which  Scipio  met  with 
in  olitainms  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan,  is  mentioned  ttie  disinclination 
of  the  great  Fahius,  wlio,  frtan  a  urepossession  in 
favour  of  that  dilatory  war,  by  which  he  himself 
liad  acquired  so  much  glory ;  and  by  which  at  a 
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ime  when  procrasKnation  was  necessary,  he  had 
retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  obslinsJely 
ippoaed  the  adopting  of  this  hamrdiius  project. 

It  had  been,  for  the  moat  part,  an  established 
maiini  in  the  counsels  of  Rome,  to  carry  war, 
when  in  their  power,  into  the  enemy's  conntir. 
They  haJ  lieen  prevented  in  the  present  ease  oijy 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Haiinihal  in 
Italy,  and  were  likely  to  letuin  to  the  execudon 
of  thrar  first  de^sn  as  soon  as  their  alKiirB  at 
home  should  fiirmsh  them  with  a  sufReient  re- 
jMte.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  what  they 
felt  of  the  dilliciittira  of  the  present  war,  frmn  this 
and  other  drcaraslances ;  that  even  after  fortune 
had  so  greatly  incUned  in  their  fkvoor,  they  did 
not  yet  think  ttiemselves  in  condition  to  retaliate 
on  the  enem]r',  or  sale  against  the  designs  which 
Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  if  they  should 
divide  th«r  forces,  or  detach  so  great  a  part  of 
them  as  might  be  necessary  to  execute  the  prejecl 
<rf  a  war  in  Afiica. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  last,  with  some 
heatition,  that  Sdpio,  while  the  other  consul 
should  remain  oppraied  to  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
might  have  for  his  pnmnce  the  island  of  Sicilj, 
dispose  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  recdvc 
the  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money 
which  he  himself  might  be  able  to  procure  -,  and 
if  he  found,  upon  mature  dellberaoon,  a  proper 
opportunity,  that  he  m^ht  make  a  descent  upon 
Anica.  A^rceaUy  to  this  resolution,  lie  set  out 
for  tlie  pcoviace  assigned  h'l",  having  a  consider- 
ifhle  fleet  equipped  by  private  contribution,  and 
a  body  of  seven  thousand  volmitcere,  who  em- 
harked  in  high  expectation  of  the  service  in  which 
he  proposed  to  employ  them-i 

While  Sdpio,  by  his  exertions  in  Spdn,  was 
risii^  to  this  degree  of  eminenee  in  the  coundLs 
of  his  country,  the  war,  both  in  SidI;  and  in 
Italy,  hiul  been  attended  with  niany  signal  events, 
and  furnished  many  proo&  of  distinguished  abi- 
lity ill  the  course  of  Its  operalious,  hignly  interest- 
ing to  those  whoare  qualified  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  such  examples  of  conduct,  and  fi-om 
the  experience  of  great  events.  But  in  the  sum- 
mary Bccouat  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Romans 
ascended  to  empire,  we  can  only  point  out  the 
tract  by  which  they  advanced ;  and,  with  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  means,  liasten  to  con- 
lemjilatfi  the  end  which  Ihey  attained. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  had  been  some  lime  on  the  decline. 
Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  his  ut- 
most ellbrts  to  preserve  them,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Romans.  While  the  first  of  these  places  was 
besieged,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  enemy's 
Bnes :  and  lidng  repulsed,  made  a  leint,  by  a 
hasty  march  towards  Rome  itself,  tj)  draw  ofithe 
betjegers.  By  this  movement  he  oblmned  a 
dgbl  of  that  ^rnous  city ;  but  again  retired  with- 
out having  ^ncd  any  ailvantage  from  this  in- 
tended diversion.  His  allies,  in  Sicily,  were  en- 
tirely overwhelmed  by  the  (eduction  of  Syracuse  i 
but  that  which  chiefly  affected  Ms  cause,  by 
cutting  off  all  hopes  of  fliture  supplies  or  rein- 
fbrcesiants,  was  the  611  of  his  hrotlier  Hasdru- 
bflL  This  officer  had  found  means  to  eluile  the 
foicesof  Scipio  in  Sp^;  and  attempted,  by  pur- 
suing iJie  tract  of  his  brother  into  Italy,  to  join 
Mm  in  that  country.     In  this  design  he  actually 


surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
of  the  Alps,  had  passed  the  Po  and  the  Rubicon, 
and  advanced  to  the  Melaurus  before  lie  met 
with  any  considetablB  check.  There,  at  last,  ha 
encounterfd  with  the  Rtanan  consuls,  M.  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  M.  Livius  SalinMor,  and  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  his  whrJe  army,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  one 
escaped  being  token  or  slain.^ 

On  this  occasion,  the  Romans,  who  had  so 
long  left  their  possessions  in  the  country  a  prinf 
to  the  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  se- 
curity, returned  to  their  rumed  habitadons,  and 
resumed  the  labours  of  the  field.  Hannil>til,  as 
overwhelmed  with  despair  or  affliction,  confess- 
ed, tnat  he  could  no  longer  be  in  douM  of  the  £ite 
that  awaited  his  country.*  From  this  lime  he 
contracted  his  quarters,  witiidrcw  his  posts  from 
Apulia,  save  intimation  to  all  his  allies  in  italyj 
who  had  much  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of 
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that  his  career  in  Italy  was  nearly  at  an  end, 

erected   those   curious   monumcntH  which  are 

lited  by  Polybius,  and  on  which  were  recorded 

the  particulars  of  his  march  from  Sjiain  to  Italy, 

and  the  numbers  of  his  army  at  diliercnt  peiiods 

of  the  war.^ 

In  the  following  year,  Mago,  as  we  have  ob- 

rved,  being  unable  to  efiect  any  considerible 

rvice  in.  Spdii,  hsd  orders  to  make  sail  for  Italy, 

id  once  more  endcavbur  W  reinforce  the  army 

of  HimnibaL    Bui,  having  lost  some  tune  in  a 

fruitiess  attempt  on  New  Carthage,  and  a  report 

in  the  mean  lime  having  spread  of  Sdpio'sin'en- 

tion  to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a  second  order 

to  land  at  Genua ;  and,  that  he  might  distract  or 

employ  the  forces  of  the  Romans  at  home,  enilea- 

vour  to  rekindle  the  war  in  Liguria  and  Gaul. 

Such  viias  the  slate  of  affairs  when  Scipio  pro- 
posed to  invade  Africa,  passed  into  Sicily,  and 
employed  the  whole  year  of  his  consulate  in 
making  preparations.  In  this  interval,  however, 
having  access  by  sea  to  the  coasts  which  were  oc- 
cujiicd  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the  town 
of  Locri,  and  posted  a  garrison  tliere,  under  the 
command  of  Plcminios,  an  officer,  whose  singu- 
lar abuses  of  power  became  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint at  Rome,  anil  drew  some  censure  on  Sci- 
pio himself  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  countonanced. 

ScijMo  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  lo 
have  connived  at  the  outrages  committed  by  Plfr 
niinius,  whom  he  had  stationed  at  Locii,  but  to 
have  been  himscH  while  at  Syracuse,  abandoned 
to  a  fife  of  effemiiiaojr  and  jjeaaure,  unworthy  of 
a  person  entrusted  with  so'unportant  a  command. 
It  may  appear  strange,  that  this  censure  should 
arise  Irom  his  having  shown  a  disporation  at  Sy- 
racuse to  become  acquainted  with  the  learning  ol 
the  Grctks.  His  enemies  gave  out,  that  he  af- 
fected the  manners  of  that  people;  tliat  he  pa^■n(1f 
his  time  among  books,  and  in  public  places  ol 
conversation  and  exercise.   Upon  these  surmises, 
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priEtor  izi  that  island  To  these  inntructiona 
were  given,  that  if  they  found  Scipio  acceasary 
to  tlie  diHirJcrs  committed  at  Locri,  or  reprohen- 
sible  in  hia  own  conduct,  th^  should  scni!  him  in 
arrest  to  Rome :  but  thai,  if  the;  found  him  iu- 
nocent,  he  should  con^ue  in  his  CDmmand,  and 
be  sutiereJ  to  cany  the  war  wherever  he  thought 
most  expedient  for' the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

Tile  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  in- 
quest, having  landed  at  Locri,  in  tlieir  way  to 
Sicily,  ordered  Pleminiua,  with  thirty  of  his  offi- 
cers, in  chains  to  Rome :  and  from  Locri,  pro- 
ceeding to  Syracuse,  they  reported  from  thence, 
that  Scipio  was  no  way  accessary  to  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Locri ; 
and  thai  within  the  mstrict  d'  his  own  imme- 
diate conunond  the  alius  were  fully  protecteil, 
and  the  troops  preserved  in  such  oider  and  dis- 
cipline,' as,  whenever  ttiey  should  he  emjiloyed, 
Kave  the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  victory. 

s  the  report  in  fewour  of  this  young 
'  '  <e  been  the  first  Roman 
o  showed  any  conader- 
able  disposition  to  Iwcomc  acquainted  with  the 
literature  and  in^nious  arts  of  the  Greeks.  In 
this  particular,  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  said  to 
have  advanced  bi-Soxe  him,  having  long  studied 
the  language  and  learning  of  those  nations  ;  and 
having  la  lus  re^ue  some  persons  from  Greece 
to  aid  iiim  in  the  use  of  their  writing 

Scipio,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Spmii,  having  already  conceived  his  dcMgn  upon 
Africa,  had  with  this  view  opened  a  eorrcspon- 
di'iicewith  Syphai,kmg  of  Kumidia;  and  had 
actually  made  a  vidt  in  person  to  this  prince,  who, 
being  at  variance  with  Carthage,  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  promise  his  support  to  the  Romans, 
in  case  Uiey  should  carry  the  war  into  that  coun- 
try. Tlie  Rmnan  genera!,  now  ready  to  emhailt 
vnth  a  considerable  armj,  sent  Lfcliua  with  the 
first  division,  probably  to  eiamine  the  coast,  to 
c1io<»e  a  proper  station  at  which  to  fix  the  udsem- 
bling  of  Ilia  fleet,  and  to  call  upon  the  kiiig  of 
Numidia  to  perform  hia  engagements. 

This  divjdon  of  the  fleet,  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, vraa  supposed  to  bring  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, with  all  his  forces,  from  Sicily ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, whatever  re-ason  they  might,  for  some 
time,  have  had  to  expect  this  event,  were  in  a 
grffiit  measure  unprepared  for  it.  They  had 
their  levies  to  make  at  home,  and  troops  to  ' ' 
from  abroad ;  their  fortifications  were  out  c 

Eiir,  am)  their  stores  and  magazines  imfumi 
ven  their  Hcet  waa  not  in  a  condition  to  meet 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  now  hastened  to  supply 
these  defects ;  anrl,  though  undeceived  with  re- 
spect to  the  noml>erB  and  force  of  the  first  en> 
barfcition,  they  made  no  douM  that  they  were 
soon  to  expect  another;  accordingly  they  con- 
tinued their  preparation,  and  toot  every  measure 
to  secure  themselves,  or  to  aveit  the  storm  with 
which  they  were  threatened. 

They  bad  recently  made  their  peace  with  Sy- 
phax,  king  of  Numidia;  and,  instead  of  an  ene- 
my in  the  person  of  this  prince,  had  obtained  'for 
themselves  a  zealous  ally.  Uo  had  broke  otf  hia 
engagements  with  Scipio  and  the  Romans,  tempts 
ed  by  his  passion  for  Sophonisba,  the  daughtor  of 
Hasdrubal,  a  printapal  t^zen  of  Carth^e,  who 
refused  to  marry  him  on  any  other  torms.    But 


this  transaction,  which  pnxurcd  to  the  C:iths- 
ginians  one  ally,  lost  them  aiiotheri  fur  this  high- 
minded  wonian,  who,  instead  of  a  dower,  con- 
tracted for  armies  in  defence  of  her  countn",  had 
formerly  captivatod  MasEinissa,  another  Nuini- 
dian  pnnce,  that,  being  dejnived  of  his  kingdom 

3'  Syphax,  had  received  his  education,  and  torm- 
his  attachments,  at  Carthage.*'  Masanissa, 
while  he  had  hopes  of  an  alliance  with  the  lamily 
of  llaedrubal,  engaged  all  hia  [)artisana  in  Nu- 
midia in  behalf  of  tiie  Carthaginians;  and  he 
himself  fought  their  battles  in  person.  Lut,  stung 
with  his  disappointment,  and  the  prefrrenca 
wliich  was  given  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to 
court  the  favour  of  didr  enemiee  j  had  made  ad- 
vances to  ScHfno,  beforehis  departure  from  Spain; 
and,  now,  hearing  of  the  amva!  of  the  Roman 
fieet,  hastened  to  Hippo,  where  Lffilius  had  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  made  ofier  of  his  assistance, 
with  tliat  of  liis  friends  in  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Africa,  when 
this  country  was  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
war.  The  Carthaginians,  still  in  hopes  of  divert- 
■       Ijie  storm,        ■   -.._— _^-__  .- ..-.v 


their  generals  to 


js  upon  U 


in  Italy, 


invasion  of  Africa.  They  scnt,atthesametimfc 
abaasy  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  remind 
)f  the  engagements  into  whici)  he  )i»d  enter- 
ed with  Hannilsil,  and  to  represent  the  danger 
to  which  he  and  every  other  prince  must  he  ex- 
posed fnun  a  pco|ile  go  amhitiuus  as  the  Rooiaru, 


..  _  juflcred  to  unite,  by  a  conquest,  tlw 
of  Carthage  with  those  of  Roiif. 

■       -      ■      ■■      .uyGro- 


Philiji,  at  the  earikest  entreaty  0] 
dan  states,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Riomaiif 
should  have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the  afiaira  of 
Greece,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  se- 
parate peace  first  with  tiie  Etolians,  and  aAer- 
vianla  with  the  Romans  tJiemselvcs ;'  and  wait 
now  extremely  averse  to  renew  the  quarreL 
The  occasion,  however,  appifared  to  be  M  great 
'bioment ;  and  he  listened  so  iiir  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  furnish  them 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and  a  supply 
of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  these,  hastily  taken  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  the  Cartha^nians  en- 
deavoured to  make  amends  for  the  former  remiss- 
ness  of  their  counsels.  Hitherto  they  appear 
to  have  considered  the  war  vrith  little  concern, 
and  to  have  left  their  exertions  to  the  ambition 
of  a  angle  family,  by  whom  the  stato  was  enga- 
ged in  tlus  ciuarrel.'.  They  neglected  their 
strength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  they  beUeved 
the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance ;  and  were  indil- 
ferent  to  national  otgectf^  while  their  private  in- 

The  harbour  of  Hippc^  ahont  fifty  miles  wea 
from  Carthage,  and  under  tiie  Fair  Promontory 
bcinif  seized  bv  Lielios,  furniiilicd  a  place  of  re 
ception  for  Scapio's  fleet.  This  oihcer  accord 
ingly  sailed  fram  Sicily  with  filly  armed  galleys 
anl  four  hundred  transports.  As  he  had  teaso 
to  experit  that  the  country  would  be  bid  wast 
before  him,  great  part  of  this  shipping  was  cm 
ployed  in  carrying  his  proviaons  and  store*.  Th 
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ftombere  of  Ms  anny  are  not  mentioncii.  His 
first  ohjwt  waa  to  make  himself  master  of  Utjca, 
eituatell  about  half  wa;  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo,  the  place  where  he  landed.  He  aceord- 
iiifjl^,  without  losa  of  lime,  presented  hiinsell'  be- 
Bire  it;  but  soon  tbunil  himEelf  unable  to  eiecule 
bis  purpose.  Tlie  country,  to  a  lonadeiable  dis- 
tance, was  laid  waste  or  deserted  ''y'''*  natives, 
d  could  not  sub^  his  army.     The  Caitha- 


f  Gie^  to 
en  thuusati 

Sdpio,  on  ttie  junction  and  apjiroach  of 
muuerous  armies,  retired  trom  Utica,  (oolc  pos- 
■easion  of  a.  peninsula,  on  the  coast,  fortifieil  the 
istboiUB  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  station  hav- 
ing  a  sale  retreat,  both  for  his  fleet  and  hb  army, 
oontinuetl  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea 
from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  But  being 
thus  reduced  to  act  on  tbe  defensive  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  liltely,  with- 
out some  powcrtiil  reinibrceitienis  from  ltalj\  to 
make  any  further  impression  on  Africa,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  diough  amounting 
nearly  to  a  breach  of  Eiith,  was  supposed  to  be 
allowed  in  >viu  with  an  AJncan  enemy. 

Tlie  combined  armies  of  Carthage  ami  Niimi- 
dia  lay  in  two  separate  encampments,  and,  it  te- 
ing  winter,  were  lodged  in  huts  co-zered  with 
brushwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  In  thrsn 
drcumstiinces  the  Roman  general  I'ormei!  a.  do- 
sign  to  sot  (jre  to  th<^r  cump,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  which  that  alarm  miglit  occasion, 
to  attack  them  in  the  night.  In  orSer  to  gain  a 
suffident  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
^ya  (jy  which  his  cnussaiics  must  pass  in  the 
exeiMition  of  tliis  de«gn,  lie  entoreilintoansgolja^ 
tion,  and  atTected  to  treat  of  coudiduns  for  termi- 
nating the  war.  His  deputies,  under  ^9  preterm 
being  freely  admitted  into  the  enemy's  station, 
brought  him  minute  information  of  tlieir  potion, 
and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  diUerent  parts 


Scipio  being  possessed  of  these  informations, 
broke  off  the  treaty,  advanced  with  bis  army  in 
the  night,  and  in  many  different  places  at  once, 
set  lire  to  Hasdnilial's  camp.  The  flaoies,  b^ie 
easily  caught  by  the  iW  nmleiiats,  spread  wi^ 
the  greatest  rapidity.  The  Carthaginians  suppo- 
ung  that  these  fires  were  act^dental,  and  liavmg 
no  apprehension  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
ran  without  arms  to  extinguish  them :  and  tlie 
Numidians,  with  still  less  concern,  left  that  hnta 
to  gjze  on  the  scene,  or  to  lend  thdr  as^stance. 
In  tiiis  stato  of  security  and  confu^n  S<^f^  atr 
tacked  and  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter;! 
and  bdiia  in  consequence  of  tfia  action,  again 
master  of  the  lield,  lie  returned  to  Utica,  and 
renewed  the  raego  or  blockade  of  tliat  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  deleat  as  liie  African 
armies  hid  now  recravtd,  they  were  likely  to 
have  lost  their  arms  and  thdr  baggage,  and  to 
have  nowhere  sufficient  numbers  together  I.)  with- 
stand an  enemy ;  on  this  supposition,  it  had  been 
already  proposed  at  Carthage  to  have  recourse  to 
tiKir  [Bat  resort,  the  recalhng  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy.  Bui  this  motion,  upon  a  report  from  Has- 
ilrubal  and  Sypha>t,that  they  were  again  arming 


and  assembling  their  forces,  and  that  they  w 


cond  defeat  which  the  combined  anny  n 
en  oefore  they  were  IVdIj  assembled,  and  by  a  re- 
volution which  ensued  in  the  kinedom  of  Kumi- 
dia,  where  Syphax,  pursued  by  Massiuissa  and 
LffiHus,  was  vanquished  and  driven  from  Iiis 
kingdom,  which  from  thenceforward  became  Uie 
possession  of  his  rival,  and  a  great  aceesaon  of 
strenBth  to  the  Romans.  On  this  calamity  Has- 
drubfl  bdng  threatened  by  the  popukce  of  Car- 
thage with  vengeanee  for  his  repeated  miscar- 
riages, and  being  aware  of  the  relentiessand  fan- 
fumary  spirit  ol  his  coontrymen,  duist  not  trust 
imself  in  their  hands  ■,  and  in  a  species  (rf  exile, 
with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men  that  adhered 
to  him,  withdrew  from  thar  service. 

In  this  eitremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
presence  of  Hannibal;  and  expresses  virere  ac- 
cordingly sent  both  to  Mago  and  himself,  fo 
hasten  (heir  return  into  Africa,  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  fiir  some  lime 
been  prepared  for  this  measuie,  hnving  trans- 
ports in  rendiness  to  emlmrk  his  army;  yet  he  is 
said  to  have  received  the  order  with  some  expres- 
^ons  of  rage.  "They  have  now  Bcconiplishcd," 
he  said  (speaking  of  flie  opposite  faction  at  Car- 
thage,) "what,  by  vidthholduia  from  me  the  no 
cessary  supports  in  this  war,  they  have  long  en 
deavoitred  to  ellect.  They  have  wished  (o  deslrwf 
the  family  of  Bareaa;  and  rather  than  fiiil  in  then 
aim,  are  wiijing  to  bury  it  at  last  under  the  ruins 


'liich,  though  at  the  ilistance  of  abo™  tl 
miles  from  each  other,  may  be  conadered  as  bas- 
tions on  the  right  and  the  left,  which  flanked  and 
commanded  tlw  counlrywhich  led  to  Ihisfemous 
place.  Trig  approach  gave  the  citizens  a  fresh 
alaravllnd  seemed  to  brmg  their  danger  too  niai 
to  Bufler  them  to  av™t  the  arrival  ol  relief  from 
Italy.  It  appeared  necessary  to  stay  tlie  arm  of 
the  victor  by  a  treaty;  and  thirty  senators  were 
accordin^y  deputed  to  bub  liir  peace.  The  depu- 
ties, in  ^ir  address  to  the  Roman  proconsul, 
kdd  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Hannibol,  suppor- 
ted, as  th^  alleged,  by  a  desperato  taction  who 
W  adopted  his  wild  deagns.  They  entreated 
llmt  the  Romans  would  once  more  he  pleased  to 
spare  a  republic  which  was  again  brought  to  the 
blink  of  ruin  by  the  preci|ataiit  counsels  of  a  few 
of  its  members. 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request,  Scijno  men 
tioned  the  terms  upon  which  he  Bn\ipoaed  that 
the  Romans  would  be  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  to,  and  a  nego- 
tiation commenceili  but  it  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted and  prevented  of  its  final  efli.'Ct  by  the 
arrival  of  Hannibal.  This  general,  after  many 
changes  of  fortune,  havuig  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  his  retreat,  mease  he  should 
be  ciled  off  for  the  defence  of  CarthagCi  n 
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8o1p  force  of  his  personal  cliaracter  ond  abUMes, 
agiiiHBt  the  whole  weight,  institutions,  resoiirces, 
'"    *pline,  and  national  character  of 


at  a  distance  from  any  of  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  and  drew  to  his  standard  all  the 
remains  of  the  lately  vanquished  armies  of  Car- 
thage, anil  all  the  forces  which  the  republic  was 
yet  in  a  state  to  supply. 

This  event  produced  a  channe  in  the  counsels 
of  Carthage,  and  inspired  the  people  with  fresh 
presumption.  They  now  slighted  the  laith 
whirh  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Scipio,  and 
seized  on  all  the  Roman  vessels,  which,  trUBlinB 
to  Ih^  cessation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
bay.  They  even  insulted  the  messenger  whom 
the  kontan  general  sent  to  complain  of  this  out- 
rage] and  tlius  hostihtics,  after  a  very  short  truce, 
were  renewed  vrith  redoubled  auimodly  and  ran- 
cour on  both  ades. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  uittler  dreadful  appre- 
hensions of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans, 
sent  a  message  lo  Hannibal,  then  at  Hudruma- 
lurei,  to  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to  at- 
lacli  the  enemy,  and  at  any  hazard  to  relievo  the 
city  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  acge. 
To  this  message  he  made  answer,  that  in  aftairs 
of  state  the  councils  of  Cailhage  must  dedde; 
but  in  the  conduct  of  vrar,  the  general  who  com. 
mauds  must  judge  of  his  opportunity  lo  fighl. 

The  farcing  of  Hannibal  lo  evacuate  Italy  was 
a  victory  to  Sdpioj  as  this  was  the  first  fruit 
which  he  ventured  to  promise  trom  the  invasion 
of  Africa.  With  this  enemy,  however,  in  his 
rear,  it  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  attack 
of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his  army  from 
both  these  places,  and  prepared  to  contend  for 
thenossession  of  the  field. 

The  Carthaginian  leailcr,  having  collected  his 
forces  at  Haiirumelmn,  marched  to  the  west^ 
ward,  intending  to  occupy  the  bants  of  the  Ba- 
grada,  and  fiiim  thence  to  observe  and  counteract 
the  o|>erations  of  his  enemy.  Scipio,  intending 
to  prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantageous 
ground  on  the  upper  Bagntda,  took  his  route  to 
the  same  country  i  and  while  both  directed  their 
march  to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the  plains  of  Zama. 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground,  na- 
(her  jKirty  was  in  condition  to  protract  the  war. 
Hannibal,  whose  interest  it  would  have  been  to 
avoid  any  hazardous  measures,  and  to  tire  out  his 
enemy  by  delays,  if  he  vrere  in  posaesBion  of  his 
own  countiy,  or  able  lo  protect  the  cajHtal  from 
insult,  was  m  reaUty  obh^  to  risk  the  whole  of 
its  fortunes,  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  th«r  renewing  the 
blockade. 

Scipio  was  far  ailvanced  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, vfhiob  was  soon  likely  to  be  deserted  by  its 
natives,  and  exhausted  of  every  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  he  was  6t  removed  from  the  sea,  the 
prindpal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting 
supply;  surrounded  by  enemies;  a  great  army 
under. Hannibal  in  his  front;  the  cities  of  Utica, 
Carthage,  and  Tunis,  with  all  the  armed  force 
that  detetided  them,  in  his  rear. 

In  such  circumstances  both  partita  probably 
saw  the  necessity  of  immediate  action;  and  the 
Carthagitu;in  general,   sensible  of  the  unequal 
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would  not  materially  affect  the  State  from  whence 
they  came,  chose  to  try  the  effect  of  a  ne|rotiatioi, 
and  for  this  purpose  desired  a  personal  mterview 
with  Scipio. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  Roman 
general  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians advancing  at  the  same  tmie,  they  halted 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  smdia,  or  about  three 
miles  from  each  other.  The  generals,  atteniled 
by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence  between 
Iheir  lines.  Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by 
expressing  his  r^ret  tlMt  the  Carthaginians 
should  have  auned  at  any  conquests  beyond  their 
own  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Romans  beyond  those 
of  Italy.  "We  began,"  he  saiil,  "with  a  contest 
for  Sicilvi  we  proceeded  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  Spin,  and  we  have  each  in  out  turns 
seen  our  native  land  overrun  with  strangers,  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prev  to  its 
enemiea.  It  is  time  that  we  shoiild  distrust  oui 
fortune,  and  dropan  animosity  which  has  brought 
us  both  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  This  ma- 
gna^ indeed  may  have  Httie  weight  with  yon, 
ivho  have  been  successful  in  all  youi  attempts, 
and  who  have  not  yet  eiperienc«d  any  reveiso  of 
fortune ;  but  I  pray  you  to  profit  1^  tiie  expe- 
rience of  others.  You  now  txhiM  in  me  a  per- 
son who  was  once  ahiiost  master  of  your  country, 
and  who  am  now  brought,  at  last,  to  the  defence 
of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  five  luiles  of 
Home,  and  olTered  Uic '  possessions  round  the 
forum  to  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too 
far.  I  now  ofler  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  all  her  pretcn»ons  to  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sidly,  and  every  other  island  that  lies  between 
this  continent  and  yours.  I  wish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy  undisturbed 
her  ancient  pnasessions  on  this  coast ;  and  I  th'-"- 


that  the  terms  1  ofler  you  are  suffifientiy  advan- 
•eous  and  houom'ahle  to  |>rocurc  il." 
To  this  address  8ci|no  rejilied,  "  That  the 
)mana  had  not  been  aggressors  in  the  present 
p.'eceding  wars  with  Cartilage ;  that  they 
ovB  lo  uiaintsin  their  own  rights,  and  lo  pn>- 


the  justice  of  ^le  gods ;  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  nor 
shoufd  be  more  on  his  guard  against  tiie  chances 
of  war.  The  terms,"  he  saiil,  "whiehyounow 
proiKiBo  might  have  been  ^accepted  of,  had  you 
oHered  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proiwsed, 


that  you  are  driven  from  every  post,  yon 
propose  to  surrender ;  ajid  are  forced,  nut  only  to 
evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  but  are  stripped  of 
part  of  your  ovm.  These  concessions  are  no 
lonaet  suflidenti  they  are  no  more  than  a  part 
of  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  coun- 
trymen, and  which  they,  on  your  apijearance  in 
Africa,  so  basely  retracted.  Besides  what  you 
now  offer,  it  was  promised  on  thrir  pari,  that  all 
Roman  cnirtives  should  be  restored  witiiout  tai(- 
Ihat  all  armed  ships  sliould  be  delivered  up ; 
1  sum  of  five  thousand  talenU  should  be 
paid,  and  hostages  given  bv  Carthage  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  tliesG  articfcs. 

On  the  credit  of  tins  agreement  we  granted 
"arms,  but  were  shamelully  betrayed 
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irecl,  that  .. 

much  an  transmit  to  Rome  any  proposal  thatiioes 
aoi.  contain,  as  preliminaries,  every  niticle  fot^ 
Tnerly  stipulated,  togpther  with  such  additionul 
concessions  as  may  irnloce  tlie  Romans  to  Tenew 
the  treaty.  On  any  olher  ierma  than  these,  i^ar- 
thage  must  vanquish,  or  submit  at  discretion."! 

iTom  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  action ;  and  on  the 
followii^  day,  neither  having  any  hopes  of  advan- 
tage from  delay  or  surprise,  came  forth  into  tlic 
pton  in  order  of  battle. 

Hannilial  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
their  eiephanta  in  front. 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legions  in  their  nsual  di- 
vi^ns,  hut  somewliat  dilierently  disposed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  ele^lianls,  vrilh 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  Behind 
these  he  formed  the  mercenarv  troops,  composed 
af  Gauls,  Ligurians,and  Spaniards.  In  a  second 
tine  he  placet]  the  Africans  and'nalives  of  Cai- 
thage ;  and  in  a  third  line,  about  half  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  behind  the  first,  he  placed  the  veterans  who 
had  shared  with  himself  in  all  the  dangers  and 

' ' "  "    ■     '■■     ™iry 

-ji  me  iiumidii' 
horse  on  his  right  He  placed  the  manipules,  . 
divisions  of  the  lemons,  not  as  usual,  mutually 
covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  disposi- 
tion was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanea, 
throueh  which  the  elephants  might  nasa  without 
disORlering  the  columns.  At  the  head  of  each 
line  he  placed  the  Vehtes,  or  irregular  iiifantiy, 
with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  an  i  endeavout 
to  Ibrce  them  back  upon  th«r  own  lines ;  or,  ii' 
this  could  not  be  effected,  to  By  beloie  them  uitc 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and,  by  the 
ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipules, 
to  conduct  them  into  the  rear.  It  beii^  the  na- 
ture of  these  aiumals,  even  in  their  wildstate,  to 
be  the  dupes  of  their  ovm  resentntent,  and  to  follow 
the  hunter  by  whom  they  are  galli?il  into 
snare  that  is  spared  for  them ;'  tlie  de^gn 
formed  by  Scipio  to  mislead  them,  acc(nilingty 
proved  succesafiiL  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  be^u 
to  skirmish  on  the  wings,  Hannibal  save  the  ^- 
nal  for  the  elephants  to  chni^.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  from  the 
Roman  light  infantry,  and,  as  usual,  carried  I 
riders  in  difTerent  lUrections.  Some  broke 
their  own  hne  with  considerable  disorder,  others 
fled  between  the  armies  and  escaped  by  the  flanks, 
and  many,  incited  with  rajf^  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen, pursued  the  enemy  that  galled  them  through 
the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divisions  quite  out  of 
the  action ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  front  of  the  two 
anmes  was  cleared  of  these  aninmls,  and  of  all  the 

In  the 

Hannibal's  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the 
mes»on  which  the  elephants  were  likely  to  make. 
The  tliird  hne  still  remdned  on  its  ground,  and 
seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  action. 

In  this  posture,  the  first  Une  of  the  Cartha^- 
nian  army,  composed  of  (Jauls  and  Liguiians^ 


mit,  atler  a 


^nffaged  with  the  Roman  legionsi  i 
short  resistance,  were  forced  back  on  the 
hne,  who,  having  orders  not  to  rewive  them,  nor 
aHow  them  to  pass,  presented  their  arms.  The 
fugitives  vrere  accordingly  massacred  on  both 
and  fell  by  the  swonls  of  their  own  party, 
those  of  the  enemy, 
.e  second  line,  consistine  of  the  African  and 

3  troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  ^milar  fate; 

they  perished  by  the  hanife  of  the  Romans,  or  by 
of  their  own  rtserve,  who  had  ordera  to  re- 
theni  on  tlieir  swords,  and  turn  them  back, 
if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  find- 
ing his  men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with  hard 
labour,  enibamissed  with  heaps  of  the  slain, 
aircely  aUe  to  keep  their  footing  on  ground  be- 
Mne  slippery  with  muiI  and  gore,  and  in  these 
ircumstances  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  by  a 
-.■esh  enemy,  who  bad  yet  borne  no  part  in  the 
contest,  he  endeavoured,  without  bss  of  time,  to 
'  himself  inaposture  to  renew  the  engagement. 
[is  cavalry,  by  good  fijrtune,  in  these  liaiatd- 
circumstonceB,  were  victorious  on  both  the 
wings,  and  were  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  the  graund  to  be  cleared;  and  his 
columns,  in  the  onginat  (brm  of  the  action,  hav- 
ing been  somewhat  displaced,  bo  ordered  these  of 
the  first  line  to  cbse  to  the  centre ;  those  of  the 
second  and  third  to  divide,  and,  gaining  the 
fiank%  to  form  in  a  continued  line  with  the  front, 
'n  this  manner,  while  the  groond  was  clearing 
F  the  dead,  ^bably  by  the  Vchtes  or  irregular 
■oops,  he,  with  the  feast  possible  loss  of  time,  and 
'ithout  any  interval  of  confu^n,  compteted  his 
Une  to  receive  the  enemy.  An  action  ensued, 
'hich,  being  to  decide  the  event  of  tills  memor- 
l)le  war,  was  likely  to  remain  some  time  in  sus- 
pense i  when  the  cavalry  of  (Jie  Roman  army, 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  horse  tbcy  had 
routed,  tell  on  the  flank  of  the  Carthagiiuan  in- 
fentry,  and  obhged  them  to  give  way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on 
the  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of 
his  elephants,  and  if  this  should  Ml,  on  the  steady 
valour  of  the  veterans,  wliom  he  reserved  for  tho 
last  effort  to  be  made,  when  lie  supjiosi'd  that  the 
Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their  confiiet  with 
the  two  several  lines  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their 
aidouT  in  the  begiiming  of  the  battle,  might  lie 
to  contend  with  the  third,  jet  fresh  for 
action  and  inured  t»  victory.     He  was  disap- 


itervals,  and  in  ibmiing  continued  lanes  for  then 

Saaage  from  front  to  rear ;  and  of  the  efiect  of 
i  reserve,  by  the  return  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
while  the  action  was  yet  undecided.'     Having 

any  part  of  his  army,  he  obstinately  fought  everj 
minuteofthflday  to  thelast;  and  when  he  could 
delay  the  victory  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he 
quitted  the  field  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  of 
whom  many,  overwhelmed  nlth  hunger  and  Ik- 
tigue,  having  fidlen  by  the  way,  he  arrived  willia 
few,  in  the  course  of  two  da}-B  and  two  nights,  at 
Hadrumetmn.  Here  he  emharked  and  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Carthage.  His  arrival  convinced  his 
countiymen  of  tlw  eitent  of  their  loss.  Seeing 
Hannibal  without  an  army,  they  believed  them- 
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wives  TanquLshed;  and,  with  minds  unprovided 
with  that  spirit  which  supported  the  itunians 
when  overthroivn  at  ThrasiniEnus  and  Cannx, 
w  desirous,  by 


the  supposed  necessary  consequences  of  their  &le. 

The  riotous  populace,  that  had  so  Intely  pur- 
sued with  vengeance,  anrl  threatened  lu  tear 
asunder  the  supposed  authors  of  peace,'  were  now 
silent,  and  reailj  to  embrace  aiiy  teims  that  miaht 
bo  prescribed  by  the  enemj.  lunnibal,  knowing 
how  Little  his  countrymen  were  qualified  to  con- 
tend with  misfortune,  confessed  in  the  Senate, 
that  he  was  come  from  deciding  not  the  event  of 
a  single  battle,  but  the  fate  ola  great  war,  and 
advised  them  1o  accept  t^  the  victor's  termj?,^ 
They  accordingly  determined  to  sue  fbi  peace. 

In  the  raeia  lime  the  Roman  army,  in  pursuit 
of  its  victory,  was  returned  to  the  coast;  and 
having  received  from  Italy  a  large  supply  of 
».„,.~,  =nj  .niiifa^  engines,  together  with  a.  — ■" 

likewise  t(  . 

self;  and,  fiir  tliis  purpose,  began  to  invest  the 
town  and  block  up  the  liarbour. 

3ci[uo  being  himself  embarked,  and  eonducting 
the  Beet  to  its  station,  was  met  hy  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  that  hoisted  wreaths  of  olive  and  other  en- 
signs of  peace.  This  vessel  had  ten  commission- 
ers on  hoaiH,  who  were  authorized  lo  declare  the 
submission  of  Carthage,  and  to  receive  the  victor's 
commands. 

The  ambition  of  Scipo  might  have  inclined 
him  to  urge  Ids  victory  to  the  utmost ;  that  he 
might  carry,  instead  of  a  treaty,  the  spiuls  of  Car- 
thage lo  adorn  hia  triumph  at  Roma  But  the 
mipatience  with  whicli  the  consuls  of  the  present 
and  of  the  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  snatch 
from  his  lumds  the  ^my  of  lenninatins  the  war, 
may,  with  other  motives,  have  inJocednim  to  re- 
ceive the  EulHnission  of  the  vanquished  upon  the 
first  terms  that  appeared  suffidently  honourable, 
and  suited  to  the  object  of  the  commission  with 
which  he  had  lieen  entrusted. 

In  aAluaon  to  this  dtcumstance,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  that  Claudius,  by  his  impatience  to  eup- 

Elant  him  in  tlua  command,  had  saveil  the  repnb- 
c  of  Carthage.'  But  men  seldom  act  from  any 
single  con^eralion ;  and  Scifdo  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, justly  supposed  lo  have  hail  other  and 
nobier  motives  than  this  Jealousy  of  a  successor. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  spared  the  rival  of  tiis 
country,  in  order  to  nudntain  the  emulation  of 
courage  and  of  national  virtue.  This  motive 
Cato,  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  capaiaty 
of  quaestor,  and  who  was  not  inclined  to  flatter, 
did  him  the  honour  lo  as^gn  in  a  speech  to  ' 

Sripio,    having   appointed   the  Carthagii 
commissioners  to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prescribed 
the  liiltowing  terms ; 

That  Carthage  should 
rica  all  that  she  had  possessed  before  the  war,  and 
be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and  institutions: 

'I'hat  slie  should  make  unmediMe  restitution 
of  alt  Roman  ships  or  other  eClects  taken  in  vio- 

Shuuld  release  or  deliver  Up  all  captives  de- 


irters,  or  fugitive  slaves,  taken  or  received  dur 
ig  any  pari  of  the  war : 
Surrender  tlie  whi^e  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten 
lilies  of  three  tier  of  oars; 
Defiter  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  liad  in 
the  stalls  of  the  republic,  and  refrain  from  tuning 
r  breaking  any  more  of  those  animals : 

That  al^  should  not  make  war  on  any  nation 
rhalevec  without  consent  of  Ihe  Romans : 
That  she  should  indemnify  Massiiiissa  fur  all 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  late  war: 
And,  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  pay  a  sum  of 
m  thousand  talents,'  at  the  rate  trf  two  hundred 
talents  a  year  for  fitly  years: 

That  the  slate  should  give  hostages  for  Ihe 

icfbrmance  of  these  several  articlea  sucli  as 

npio  should  select  from  the  noblest  ^niilies  of 

Carthage,   not  under    fourteen,   nor  exceeding 

thirty  years  of  age: 

And  that,  until  this  treaty  should  be  ratified, 
they  should  anppl3r  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa 
with  pay  and  proviuons. 

When  these  conditions  were  reported  in  the 
:nate  of  Carthage,  one  of  the  members  arose, 
id,  in  Ifimis  of  indignation,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  acceptance  of  them :  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  lone  of  a  master,  interrupted  and  com- 
manded him  silence.    This  action  was  resented 
ly  a  general  cry  of  displeasure ;  and  Hannibal,  in 
:xcuse  of  his  rashness,  iniormed  the  senate,  that 
le  liad  IcH  Carthage  wliile  yet  a  child  of  nine 
■ears  old;  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of  fiirty- 
Ive ;  and,  ailer  a  lite  spent  in  camfis  and  mifitai^ 
operations,  returned  for  the  first  time  to  hear  his 
rt  in  political  councilai  tiiat  he  hoped  they 
>uld  bear  wi(h  his  inexperience  in  matters  u 
'U  form,  and  regard  more  the  tendency  than  the 
inner  of  what  he  had  done ;  that  he  was  scn^ 
t  the  proposed  terms  of  peace  were  unlavour- 
able,  hut  he  knew  not  how  else  his  ccuiitry  was 
be  rescued  from  her  presant  difficultifSi  he 
slied  to  reserve  her  for  a  time  in  which  she 
could  exert  her  resolution  with  inoie  advantage. 
He  hoped  that  the  senate  would,  in  the  present 
eslremity,  accept^  without  hesitation,  and  even 
ivithout  consullmg  the  people,  conditions  which, 
though  hanl,  were,  notwilhstaiiding,  less  fatal  to 
the  commonwealth  tiian  any  one  could  liave 
hoped  for  in  Ihe  night  that  followed  the  bailie  of 

The  conditions  were  accordingly 
tr.  C.  553.  accepted,  and  deputies  were  sent  to 
Rome  with  conces^ons,  which  in 
some  measure  stripped  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
reignty. The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  re- 
milled  to  Sclpio,  and  the  peace  concludeil  on  the 
lerms  he  had  prescriliEd. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captives  wore  instantly 
released :  five  hundred  galleys  were  dcfivered  up 
and  burnt:  the  first  payment  of  two  hundied 
talents  was  exacted,  and,  under  the  execution  of 
this  article,  many  members  of  the  Catthaghiian 
senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  observed  to 
smile,  and  being  quoslioned  on  this  insult  to  the 
public  distress,  n^ide  answer,  Tlial  a  smile  of 
scorn  for  Ihoae  who  felt  not  the  loss  of  their 
countiy,  until  it  affected  their  own  interest,  was 
an  espreasion  of  sorrow  for  Carthage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Slolf  of  Rome  at  the  Peace  wilh  Carthage— Wan  ictth  the  Gauls— With  the  Macedonians- 
Battle  of  Cynocaphala— Peace — Freedom  to  Greece^Preludes  to  the  War  teilli  AnHoehTis— 
Flight  of  Hannibttl  to  that  Prince — Aniisckms  passes  into  Europe — Diepositions  made  iry  the 
Romans— Flight  of  Anliot\ae  to  Asia  —His  Defeat  oi  Ike  Mountains  of  Sip^las— Peace  and 
Settlement  ^  dsto— Course  of  Romi\  Afairs  at  Home,  4^. 


IN  the  course  of  tlie  war,  which  Ifirroinalei!  in 
BO  iliEtineuishetJ  n  superiority  of  the  Roman  over 
the  Carthaginian  republic,  the  victorB  had  tx.- 
perielicctl  much  greater  distress  than  had,  even  in 
tlie  lost  stage  of  the  conflict,  Gxllen  to  the  share  of 
the  vanqumied.  The  greater  part  oF  thor  terri- 
tory, during  a  series  ol  years,  lay  waste ;  was 
ruijied  In  its  habilations,  plundered  of  its  slaves 
and  its  cattle,  and  deserted  of  its  people.  The 
eity  itself  was  reduced  to  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisious  that  threatened  inunedbte  taurine,' 
Among  other  modes  of  taxation  devised  at  Clus 
time,  the  monopoly  of  salt  was  estnblishod  oi  re- 
newed; but  every  public  fund  that  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  ordii^ry  way  being  insulBdent,  the 
stale  had  recourse  to  the  vohuitary  contribution 
of  its  members,  and  called  Ibrtheirplate  and  other 
oriuuuenls  of  silver  and  ^<M  to  ue&ay  the  ex- 
penses. Tliey  debased  their  diver  onn  by  a  great 
misture  of  alloy,  and  fiuther  reduced  the  copper 
Ass  froin  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  on<  " 
The  nun^>ers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  dther 
deserdou  or  hy  the  swora  of  the  enemy,  uncom- 
monly fatal  in  such  a  series  of  tiattles,  were  ri 
duced  fnun  two  hundred  and  seventy  thausan 
to  nearly  the  half.^ 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  tweli 
colonics  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  ri 
fused  their  support.  Yet,  proof  against  the  who 
of  these  BuDenngs,  the  Ramans  maintained  tt 
conUJeC  witli  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  impl; 
that  tlicy  conHilcred  the  smallest  concession  i 

[oivalent  to  ruin.  In  the  ftrther  exertio 
aquerable  smrit,  when  ^  pressure 
ui  uus  war  was  romovei^  their  fortunes  rose  to  a 
flood  ol  prosperity  and  greatness,  proportioned  to 
the  low  ebb  to  wliich  t&y  seemed  to  nave  fallen 
in  the  course  of  it. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  poses- 
siona,  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  kii^- 
'         '""'         In  Spain,  they  succeeded  to  all  the 


reduced  her  almost  to  the  state  of  a  provi 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  lilyricum,  in 
their  treaty  with  Phihp  and  his  allies,  they  re- 
tained to  themselves  considerable  pledges,  not 


cipal  arMlersof  the  fortunes  of 

In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of 
greater  consequence,  they  became  more  abscJute 
masters  than  they  had  been  before  the 
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'uc  uuiiiuUE,  which,  in  so  general  a  defection  of 
their  other  allies,  had  continued  6itliful  to  them, 

ibnci  of  the  merit  they  had  acquired,  and 

.  .  confirmed  in  their  attachment  liy  Wie  habits 
of  zeal  which  they  had  exerted  in  so  prosjierous 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  re- 
wiUidrawn  their  allegiance,  v.cie  re- 
.  .  )  state  of  submisMon  more  entire  than 
they  had  Ibrmerlj  acknowledged;  and  1  he  sove- 
reignty of  this  whole  country  being,  till  now, 
precarious  and  tottering,  derived,  from  the  very 
storm  which  had  shaLen  it,  stabihty  and  force. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  splerldour  of  such 
ud  advancement,  and  of  the  nigh  military  and 
ilitical  talents  which  procured  it,  if  by  any  ac- 
ddcnt  the  career  of  the  Romans  hail  been  stopt  at 
the  present  era,  their  name,  it  is  probable,  would 
never  have  appeared  on  the  recxird  of  polished 
na^ons,  nor  they  tl^eoiiBelveB  been  otherwise 
known  than  as  a  barbarous  dynasty,  that  iell  a 
prey  to  some  inoro  fortunate  pretenders  to  domi- 
nion and  conquest. 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the 
sword,  or  of  the  slate,  made  no  application  to  tet- 
ters or  sedentary  occupations.  Cato  is  introduced 
by  Cicero  as  saiing,  That  it  had  been  anciently 
the  &shion  at  Roman  feaats  to  sing  hercical  bal- 
lads in  honour  of  their  ancestors :  but  that  this 
custom  had  been  discontinued  in  his  own  lime-, 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  great  change  which 
their  liiMuage  underwent  m  a  few  year^  that 
they  haa  no  popular  or  established  compesitiims 
in  writing,  or  even  in  vulgar  tradi^n,  bv  wliicb 
ths  uniformity  of  language  has,  in  other  instances, 
been  longer  preserved.— They  had  hitlioito  no 
historian,  poet,  or  philosopher;  and  it  w-as  only 
now,  thai  any  taste  began  to  appear  ibr  the  com 
positions  of  such  authors.  Fabius,  Eniiius,  and 
Goto,  bei^ame  the  flrst  lustorians  of  their  country, 
and  raised  the  tirst  literary  monuments  of  genius 
that  were  to  remain  with  posterity.'' 

The  incUnation  which  now  appeared  for  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  many,  considered 
as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
never-ending  dispute,  wliich,'in  this  as  in  other 
nations,  took  place  between  the  patronsofanrii-nt 
and  modem  manners.  The  admirers  of  ancient 
times,  being  attached  to  what  they  received  from 
their  ancestors,  were  disposed  to  reject  eieiy  new 
improvement,  and  seemed  willing  to  stop  the 
pn^ess  of  ingenuity  itself.  The  gay,  and  tlie 
lashionable,  on  the  i^her  haiu^  liked  what  was 
new ;  were  fond  ot'  every  change,  anil  would  ever 
adopt  the  latest  invention  as  the  model  of  pro- 
prietv,  elegance,  and  beauty. 

To  the  amplicity  of  the  Roman  manners  in 
other  respects,  and  to  tiie  aWlity  of  tlie  most  ac- 
compUshed  councils  of  state,  was  joined  a  vei7 
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thnt  ttie  conceptions  ol'  men  are  altogethe i 
necleJ  wilh  Iheir  ciTil  and  colilical,  as  weu  as 
military  character ;  and  that  me  rites  they  adopt, 
even  when  innocent,  and  the  moe>  admisable  ex- 
prcasions  of  worship,  do  not  deserve  to  be  reeord- 
cd  for  any  other  pmrposc,  than  1o  stiow  tiow  far 
they  are  arbitrary ;  and  how  littte,  in  many  in- 
staiiivSj  they  are  directed,  even  among  nations 
otherwise  the  most  accomplished,  by  any  rule  of 
utility,  humanity,  ot  reason. 

A  tittle  time  before  the  brealiing  out  of  the  late 
war,  (lie  Roman  senate,  upon  the  report  of  a  pro- 
phecy that  the  Gauls  aJid  the  Greeks  were  to 
possess  the  dty,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
each  of  those  nations  1o  be  burieil  ahve  in  the 
maritet-place;  suppoMng,  we  may  ima^ne,  that, 
oy  this  act  of  monstrous  injustice  and  cruelty, 
they  were  to  fidfil  or  elude  the  prediction.*  They 
attended  to  the  numberless  prodigies  that  were 
annually  collected,  and  to  the  chaJms  that  were 
siiggf«ted  to  avert  the  erils  which  those  prodi- 

fifs  were  supposed  to  presage,  no  less  than  they 
id  to  the  most  serious  al!airs  of  the  common- 
wealth.' They  frequently  seemed  to  impute 
their  distresses  more  lo  the  neglect  of  eupcrsli- 
tious  rites,  than  to  the  misconduct  of  their  ofB- 
ccrs,  or  to  the  eupcriority  of  their  enemies.  Fa- 
bius,  whii,  by  perseverance  ami  steaiSness,  had 
the  merit  of  restoring  their  afTairs,  was  no  lees 
celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  averting  the  effect 
of  prodigies  and  unhappy  presages,  than  he  was 
for  the  conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  suc- 
cessful commander.'  Even  St^pio  is  s^  to  have 
been  influenced  by  his  dreams,  and  to  have  pre- 
tended (0  special  revelations. 

From  such  eiamiJes  as  these,  we  may  learn 
the  fellacy  of  partial  representations  of  national 
character,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  drawing 
any  inference  from  the  defects  or  accomplishments 
which  a  people  may  exhiint  of  one  kind,  to  estab- 
hsh  those  of  another. 

The  peace  viith  Carthage  was  introduced  with 
some  popular  acts  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
sulTered  remarkably  in  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  com  that  had 
been  seised  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemy, 
sold  in  the  city  at  a  low  price,  and  a  considerable 
distribution  ol  land  vras  made  to  numbers  of  the 
people  in  reward  of  their  long  and  perilous  services. 
These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the 
""""^"' — ""  '" — EX  which  they  arose,  were  the 


re  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  mii&t  of  sloth 
and  riot,  they  might  sub^st  without  care,  and 
without  industry.  Soldiers  were  taught  to  expect 
extraordinary  rewards  forordinary  services;  and 
ambitious  leaders  were  instructed  how  lo  transfer 
the  affection  ond  the  hopes  of  the  lemons  from 
the  republic  to  themselves. 

The  troatv  with  Carthaga  while  It  terminated 
the  principal  war  in  which  the  Eomans  were  en- 
gaged, left  them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
quarrel^  which  still  remuneil  on  their  hands, 
rather  than  bestowed  entire  peace.  The  Insu- 
bres,  and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po,  al- 
though they  had  not  taken  the  full  advantage 


which  the  presence  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  might  have 
given  them  against  the  Romans,  were  unable  to 
--main  at  peace,  and  were  unwiUing  to  acknnw- 
dge  the  sovereignly  of  any  nation  over  th«ii 
sn.  Ifeving  a  Carthaginian  exile,  of  the  name 
.'  Hamilcar,  at  tlieir  head,  they  aUempted  again 
I  dislodge  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  I  lacenlia; 
id  on  mat  ^de,  with  various  events  for  some 
years,  furnished  ocoupation  lo  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public. 

Philip,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peacfi 
which,  about  three  years  before,  he  had  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  had  lately  supphed  the  Ca^ 
thaginians  with  an  aid  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
of  money.  Of  the  mm  he  had  sent  to  the 
nte  of  Carthage,  many  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Zama,  and  detained  as  captives. 
Trusting,  however,  to  the  authority  of  his  crown, 
he  sent,  during  the  dependence  of^  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Cartha^ians,  a  message 
to  demand  the  enlargement  of  those  Macedonian 
captives.  To  this  message  the  senate  replied  with 
disdain,  that  the  king  ofMacedonia  appeared  to 
dedre  a  war  and  should  have  it 

The  people,  nevertheless,  wearied  and  exhaust- 
ed with  the  1^  contest,  engaged  in  this  war  with 
uncommon  reluctance.  The  senate,  they  thought, 
was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  members, 
who  never  ceased  lo  seek  for  new  subjects  of  tri- 
umph, and  lor  &esh  occasion  of  mihtary  bonouis. 
But  notwithstanding  their  aver^on  to  enter  into 
a  war  upon  these  motives,  they  were  persuaded 
to  give  theii'  consent  upon  a  representation  of  the 
great  progress  which  was  making  by  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  (he  supposed  necesaty  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  his  own  countrv,  in  order  to 


racy,  in  which  (he  Achsann,  and  many  other 
states  of  Greece,  were  united,  aspired  to  become 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  and, 
^ther  by  inanuation  or  tbrce,  had  made  himself 
master  of  most  places  of  consequence  round  tha 
iEgean  sea,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Itolemy  Philopater,  and  (he  succes- 
sion of  an  inftnt  son  of  that  prince  to  the  Ihione 
of  Egypt,  Philip  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Antlochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  between  them 
the  possessions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and 
ill  order  to  be  ready  for  his  more  distant  operations, 


For  this  puqiose  he  sent  an  aiiny  with  orders 
w  take  possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself 
employed  in  the  dege  of  Abydos.  The  A^tni- 
ans  sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue  for  protection. 
"It  is  no  longer  a  questbn,"  said  the  consul  Sul- 
picius,  in  his  harangue  to  (he  people,  "whether 
you  will  hove  a  war  with  Philip,  but  whether 
you  will  have  that  war  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy. 
if  you  stay  until  Philip  has  taken  Athens,  as 
Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  you  may  then  see  him 
arrive  in  Italy,  not  after  a  inarch  of  five  months, 
and  after  the  passage  of  tremendous  mountain^ 
but  afler  a  voyage  of  five  days  from  his  embarka- 
tion at  Corinth." 

These  conaderations  dedded  the  resolution  of 
the  Roman  people  for  war ;  and  the  ofliters,  yet 
lemiuning  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  the  sea  and  the 
land  forces  that  had  been  employed  against  Car- 
thage had  orders,  without  touching  on  Italy,  to 
mate  sail  foi  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
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The  consul  Suljaciua  was  des- 
V.  C.  553.  tined  to  command  in  that  country. 
He  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that 
AttiluB,  thp  king  of  Porgainua,  and  the  republic 
of  Rhotlea,  had  taken  arms  to  oppose  the  prtgress 
of  Philip.     In  concert  with  these  alliea,  e    '  ' 

conjunction  with  the  Dardanians  and  oMt 

tons  whojoincd  hiaion  the  frontiers  of  Mnocdo- 
nia,  the  iioman  consul  was  enabled  i 
to  protect  the  Athenians.  But  the  othei  states 
of  Greece,  though  already  averse  to  the  preten- 
^ons  of  Philip,  and  imptientof  hisnsurpa^ns; 
even  the  Etolians,  though  tlie  most  determined 
opponents  af  this  prince,  seemed  to  be  undeddeil 
on  this  occafflon,  and  deferred  fnteiing  into  any 
engagement  with  the  Romans.  The  reputation 
of  the  Macedonian  armies  was  still  very  highj 
and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  these  Italian  inva- 
ders, considered  as  an  upstart  and  a  barbarous 
power,  minht  be  able  to  protect  the  states  that 
declared  tor  them  against  the  jrengeance  of  so 
great  a  king.' 

The  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapsed  with- 
out any  decisive  event,  Philip  took  post  on  the 
mountains  that  separate  Epirus  froin  I'hessaly, 
uid  eiiectually  prevented  the  Romans  from  pe- 
netrating any  &nher.  But,  in  the  third  year, 
Titus  Q.uintius  Flamininu^  yet  a  young  man 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  being  consul,  and  des- 
iJjicd  to  tins  command.  Drought  to  an  immediate 
i^BUiS  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been  held  in 
sUMeuse. 

The  Roman  legion,  except  in  its  first  encoun- 
ters with  Pyrrhus,  I»ad  never  measured  its  force, 
or  compared  its  advantages  with  anv  troops  form- 
ed on  the  Grecian  modd,  and,  to  those  who  rea- 
soned OQ  the  sulnect,  may  have  appeared  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Macedonian  phalans.  One  pre- 
sumption, indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
legion,  that  both  Pyrrhus  and  iWni'ial  thought 
proper  to  adoj*  its  weapons,  liiough  there  is  no 
account  of  their  having  imit^cd  the  line  of  battle 
w  fonn  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  strong 
and  impenetrable  front,  supported  by  a  depth  of 
column,  which  might  he  varied  occasionally  to 
suit  with  tlie  ground.  The  men  were  armeil 
with  spears  of  twen^-one  or  twenty-four  feet  in 
length.  The  five  &st  ranks  could  level  and 
carry  thdr  pinnts  to  the  front  of  the  cdumn. 
The  remainder  tested  their  speajra  ohUquely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  that  weie  before  them; 
and  in  this  posture,  formed  a  kind  of  shed 


space  of  MI  feet  in 
id  acting  vrith  his 
buckle  r  atid'sword,  bail  teii  points  of  the  enemy's 
spears  opposed  to  him:"  nevertheless,  the  strength 
M  the  phalanx  being  entirely  collected  in  front, 
and  dependingontheclosenessof  its  order;  when 
attacked  on  tiie  ^nk  or  rear,  when  broken  or 
taken  by  surprise,  and  unformed,  it  was  easily 
routed,  and  was  calculated  only  for  level  ground, 
and  the  defence  of  a  station  acces^blo  only  in  one 
direction. 


1  Flulardi  in  Vit  Flimin.  p.  407. 
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and  even  the  men  that  composed  it,  could  act 
apart ;  and,  if  they  had  space  enougli  to  pl^  their 
weapons,  could  scarcely  be  taken  by  surprise,  or 
be  made  tosufTer  for  vrant  of  a  determinate  ortirr. 
It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  gruuiiil, 
eniL  except  on  Che  front  of  the  phalanx,  hud  an 
undoubted  advantage  over  that  body. 

In  ha  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  its  attick 
by  separate  divisions,  at  considerable  intervals; 
and  this  mode  of  attack  had  a  tendency  to  break 
and  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  second  line  were  made  to  face  the  in- 
tervals of  the  first,  in  otder  to  take  advantage  of 
any  disonler  that  might  arise  from  the  impresaion 
made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  reuubed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisions  that  attack- 
ed them. 

Such  are  reasonings  which  occurred  to  mthlary 
men,  at  least  after  the  events  of  the  present  war. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  in  whatever  de- 
gree they  comprehended  this  argument,  had  sufH- 
cient  confidence  in  their  own  weajions,  and  in 
their  loose  order,  to  encounter  the  long  spear  and 
compacted  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epulis,  Philip 
received  him  in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Auus 
bursts  from  the  mountains  that  separate  Epirus 
from  ThcBsaly.  This  post  was  strong,  and  could 
be  defended  even  by  irregular  trooja;  but  the 
phalanx,  in  this  place,  had  none  of  ib<  peculiar 
advantages ;  the  Romans  got  round  it  upon  tlio 
heights,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
U.  C.  555.  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  iled 
through  Theasaly,  and,  to  incom- 
mode the  enemy  in  th«r  attempts  !o  pursue  him, 
laid  waste  the  counbr  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Phdip  determined  the  Etolians 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  him ;  and  the 
Roman  general,  after  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
Mign,  bemg  to  winter  in  Phods  on  the  gulf  of 
Conntli,  Ibund,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Achean  ^ates  were  likewise  disposed  to  join  him. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and  got  pcs- 
sesston  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  ex- 
cept Corinth  and  Argon,  which  hitherto  had  lieen 
in  alliance  nilh  the  enemy. 

In  the  foUowing  spring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  induMry  collocted  and  disciplined  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom,  recwvcd  Flaroininna  in  Thessaly. 
The  armies  met  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Pbers  ; 
but  the  country,  hiins  interspersed  with  gardens, 
and  cut  with  plantations  and  hedges,  the  king 
dedined  a  batUe,  and  withdrew.  Flamininus, 
knovring  that  he  had  magazines  at  Scotusa,  sup- 
posed that  he  was  gone  towards  that  place,  and 
followed  by  a  route  that  was  separated  from  that 
of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  first  day's 
marcli,  the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid 
from  each  other  by  the  heights ;  on  the  seconi' 
day  they  were  covered  by  a  thick  fog,  whicl 
hindered  them  from  seeing  distinctly  even  Ih 
dilTeient  parts  of  their  own  armies. 

The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides, 
had,  about  the  same  time,  ascended  the  heiabts^ 
to  gain  some  observation  «  their  enemy.  They 
met  by  surprise,  and  couki  not  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. Each  party  sent  for  support  to  the  main 
body  of  their  respective  arnues.  The  Bomims 
had  begun  to  give  way,  when  a.  reinforcement 
snived,  that  enabled  them,  in  thar  turn,  to  press 
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on  thii  enemy,  and  to  r«over  the  height  from 
wliLcli  they  hail  been  forci^,  Philip  was  iletei- 
mincd  not  to  haiatrl  his  phalanx  un  that  unfa- 
vourahle  grouiiJ.  broken  and  intersporscj  with 
littlt]  hills  i  which,  on  account  of  thdr  ligure, 
were  called  the  CyiiocfipliaIffi,3  He  eent,  never- 
thcless,  ail  his  horse  and  irregular  infantry  lo  ei- 
tricate  Ilia  advanced  party,  and  to  dravg  them  off 
with  honour.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  advantage 
came  to  be  on  tlie  Mile  of  the  Macedonians ;  and 
the  Roman  irre^ukrs  were  (breed  from  the  hills 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  cry  of  victniy  was 
earned  lui'.k  to  tlie  camp  of  the  lung.  His  cour- 
tiers exclaimed  that  now  was  the  time  to  urge  a 
%ing  enemy,  and  to  complete  his  advantage. 
The  kin^  husitatei),  but  could  not  reaiEt  the 
general  vuiee.  He  ordered  the  phalanx  to  move ; 
and  he  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, 
while  liis  lell  was  miirchin^  in  column,  had  ar- 
rived and  .'ornied  on  the  hilL — On  his  way  to  tiiis 
ground,  lie  was  flattered  with  recent  tracts  of  the 
victory  whicil  had  been  gained  by  his  trof>|]B. 

Flamininus,  at  the  same  time,  alarmed  at  lie 
defeat  of  his  light  infantry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of 
panic  hkelj  to  spread  throush  the  legions,  put  the 
whole  army  in  motion,  and  advanc«l  to  receive 
his  Uyiu^  parties.  In  that  prant  of  time  the  fog 
cleared  up,  and  showed  the  nght  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  already  formed  upon  the  height. 

'■"     -  ---is  hastily  attacked  this  body,  and  be- 


ing ui 


_ ,  a  that  quarter,  for  IcBt  But,  observing 
that  the  enemy  opposite  to  his  right  were  not  yet 
come  to  their  ground,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that 
wing,  and,  with  hia  elephants  aiid  Ught  in&ntry, 
supported  by  the  ledons,  attacked  them  before  the 
plialanx  was  furnicd,  and  put  them  to  Higbt. 

In  this  state  of  the  action,  a  tribune  of  the  vic- 
torious, legion,  being  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  as  thev  tied  beyond  the  Hank  of  their  ■ 
phalanx  on  the  right,  look  that  body  in  the  t 
and,  by  this  fortunate  attempt,  in  so  critical  a 
ment,  comiiktcd  the  victory  m  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Thus  f  hilip,if  his  [^lakiix  had  any  advantage 
over  the  legion  of  llie  Romans,  had  not,  in  two 
BuccesMve  encounters,  been  able  lo  avail  himself 
of  it  J  and  it  may  weii  be  supposed,  that,  i 
maven>enta  of  armieSj  which  often  reiiuire  them 

to  act  on  varieties  ol  ground,  the  chances 

greatly  in  fevour  of  tiie  more  versatile  body: 

From  this  field  the  king  of  Macedonia  lied  with 
a  mind  already  disposed  not  to  urge  the  iate  of 
the  war  any  larther.  He  retired  lo  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  that  surround  the  valley  ot  Tempe, 
and  from  thence  sent  a  message  to  the  Ron^ 
general  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  wa^  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  ma 
and  policy  of  the  Romans,  that  the  same  m 
of  amlHticn  which  urgiJ  the  tulersof  thesJ 
war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  inclined  the  leaders  of 
armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from  an  e 
the  tirst  otters  of  submistaon,  and  embrace  any 
terms  on  which  they  could  for  themsclver  '  - 
daim  to  a  triumph. 

Tlie  prayer  of  the  rcpuhlic,  in  entering 
■war,  included  three  objects,  safety,  victory,  and 
ftnlaigement  of  territory.*    Every  general  endea- 
voured to  obtain  these  ends  for  his  country ;  but, 


n  proportion  as  he  approached  to  (he  cmnpletton 
if  his  wbhes,  he  became  jealous  of  his  sut  cessor, 
ind  dearoua  to  terminate  the  war  before  any  otha 
sliould  come  to  snatch  out  of  his  hands  the  tro- 
phies he  had  woiu    This  people  appeared,  there- 
fore, on  most  occasions,  willing  to  spare  the  van- 
i^uiehed,  and  went  to  eitremilicsonlyby  degrees, 
and  urged  by  the  amtrilion  of  succcstave  leaders, 
who,  each  in  hia  turn,  wished  to  make  some  ad- 
to  the  advantages  ^previously  gained  to  his 
country.     At  the  same  time,  the  stale,  when  fur- 
nished with  a  £ur  pretence  Iot  reducing  a  provii>ce 
subjection,  made  the  most  eflectiml  arrange- 
ents  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Flamininus,  on  the  present  occaaon,  encourag- 
ed the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip, 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity lo  continue  his  applications  lor  peace  at 
Rome,  and  forwarded  the  messenger  whom  he 
sent  on  this  buaness.    The  senate,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself 
""•■— ly  on  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the  Romans, 
named  t^  commissioners  to  be  joined 
U.  C.557.    with  FlanumnuB,  and  lo  determine, 
in  presence  of  the  other  (latties  con- 
cerned in  the  war,  what  were  to  be  the  terms  on 
ihich  peace  should  be  granted. 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to 
lay  hold  of  any  posseesdons  beyond  the  sea  of 
'----     They  had  passed  into  that  country  as  tho 
itora  of  Athens,  were  now  satisfied  with  the 
tiUe  of  dehvprers  of  Greece)  and,  under  pretence 
of  scttinn  the  republics  of  that  quarter  liee,  de- 
tached them  from  the  Macedonian  monarchy; 
a  this  manner,  made  the  first  step  towanls 
conquest,  by  weakening  their  enemy,  and  by  strip- 
"'ng  him  of  great  part  of  that  power  with  which 
i  had  been  abfe  to  re^et  them  in  the  late  war. 
They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  lo  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  every  fortress  in  Greeci^ 
"— '  *o  leave  every  Grerian  dtj,  wliether  of  Eu- 
.     »  Asia,  to  the  fiill  enjoyL'^enl  of  its  own  in- 
dependence and  separate  laws. 

To  secure  the  cffectsof  this  treaty,  they  obliged 
him  to  stirrendet  all  his  ships  of  war,  except  raw 
galley,  on  which,  it  was  said,  were  mounted  ax- 
teen  tier  of  oars,  requiring  a  hdght  above  the 
water,  ai>d  dunenaions  in  every  pMt,  more  fitted 
for  ostentation  than  wieldinesa  or  use. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary  military 
estaMiiSiinent  to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbade 
him  entirely  the  use  of  elephants. 
.  For  themselves,  tliey  desired  only  lo  have  the 
Reman  captives  restored,  deserters  deUvered  up, 
and  a  sum  of  one  thousaiid  taienls  to  reimburse 
the  expense  of  the  war.' 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened 
their  enemy,  but  acquired  great  accessions  of 
reputation  and  general  conhdence.  They  an- 
nounced themselves  as  protectors  of  all  free  na- 
tions; and  in  this  character  took  an  ascendant, 
which,  even  over  the  states  they  had  rescued 
from  foreign  usurpations,  by  degrees  might  rise 
into  sovereignty  and  a  formal  dominion. 

To  ^ve  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of 
liberty  which  they  made  to  the  Grecian  states, 
they  had  this  act  of  splendid  munificence  pro- 
claimed at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  presence  of 
great  multitudes  from  evety  part  of  Greece  met 
lo  solemniie  the  ordinary  games ;  and,  in  retun^ 
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were  oitollcd  bjr  tile  flatterers  of  their  power, 
the  diipe»  of  their  policy,  as  the  common  realoK 
ol  linHlotii  to  maiikind. 

Tlio  Uiimnna  bsistcncJ  llic  ccmp'cnon  of  the 
iTDily,  liy  nhich  tho;  iIiEarnied  the  king  of  Ma^ 
ceduiiia,  upon  hating  receivei)  informalion  Chat 
Antiochua,  king  of  Sjria,  was  in  motion  tvitli  a 
mighty  force,  ajhj,  without  ileclarins  bis  inten- 
Uons,  made  sail  Inwards  Europe.  This  prince 
Bucceedeil  to  the  kingdom  of  Syda  a  few  years 
before  I^loniy  Philopater  be^n  to  ragn  in 
E^ypt,  or  Phifip  in  (Sroece;  and  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  with  those  princes.  In  his  yoiiln  he 
waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  the 
possessian  of  Cxlo-Syria,  and  with  the  Satraps 
or  governors  of  his  otin[)nivincea,  who  attempted 
to  render  themselves  indepenilent,  and  to  dismeni- 
ber  liis  kingdom.  His  success  in  reuniting  all  Ihe 
members  at  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  poa- 
ses^n  of  a  great  empire,  which  reached  from  the 
extremities  of  Armenia  and  Feitda  to  Sardis  and 
the  seas  of  Greece.  The  splendour  of  hia  Ibrtmies 
procured  him  the  title  of  Aiitiochus  the  Gmal. 
The  crown  of  Egypt  had  been,  for  some  time, 
the  principal  objo:^  of  his  jealousy  and  of  bis 
ambition.  He  had  made  an  alliance  with  Philip, 
in  which  the  common  object  of  the  parties  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  minority  of  Ftidamy.- 
bul  he  was  not  aware,  in  time,  how  much  the 
king  of  Macedonia  stood  in  need  of  bis  support 
Bjrainst  the  Romans;  or  how  much  it  was  his 
interest  to  preserve  that  kingdom  as  a  barrier 
■lainsl  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
pfe,  mho  now  began  to  direet  their  views  to  the 

late,  jy  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  destined  for  observa- 
tion, than  for  any  dedded  part  in  a  war  which 
was  brought  to  a  conclu^n  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  thost  parts. 

At  Ly^madiia,  the  Roman  deputies,  who 
were  charged  vidlh  the  adjustment  and  execution 
of  the  late  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus,  and  re- 
monstrated against  some  of  his  proceedings  on  the 
coast  of  A^  as  afieding  Ihe  possessions  both  of 
Philip  and  of  Ptotomy.  They  complained  of  his 
present  invasion  of  Europe  with  a  hostile  ibrce. 
"The  Romans,'^  they  said,  ^^had  rescued  the 
Greeks  from  Philip,  not  to  deliver  them  over  to 
Antiouhus."  They  demanded  a  restitution  of  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptolomy,  and'en- 
joined  him  Co  refrain  from  any  attempts  on  Che 
treedom  of  tjrreece. 

To  these  lemonsCrances  and  requisitions  the 
king  of  Syria  with  scorn  rephed,  I'hal  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  Romans :  that  they  were  busy  in  setting 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states,  but  set  no 
tiounds  to  their  own;  advised  them  to  confine 
thrar  views  tu  the  Ht&irs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave 
those  of  A^  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Daring  She  conferences  which  were  held  on 
these  subjects,  each  of  the  parties,  without  com- 
muiueating  what  thm  heattl  to  the  others,  received 
report  of  the  death  of  Ptolomy,  the  infant  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  they  separated  from  each  other,  in- 
tent on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits 
to  bo  reaped,  irom  this  event. 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were 
sHei  undeceived,  i  occasioned  the  return  of  Antio- 


chus itito  Syria,  and  Ku^pended  fbr  soma  time  n 
war  wliich  lie  was  disposed  to  carry  into  E^vpt. 

Under  pretence  of  obierving  the  motions  of  tliHt 
prince,  tlie  Romans,  althoagb  they  had  professed 
an  intention  to  evacuate  the  Oreek  citios.  sUll 
kept  possession  of  Demetriaa,  a  convenient  sea- 
port in  Thessaly,  and  of  Cbalds  on  the  stmits  ot 
EubiEa ;  and  Plaimninus,  under  pretence  of  re- 
straining the  violence  of  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Laced^mon,  and  of  r^toring  the  tranquillity  of 
that  country,'  still  remained  with  an  army  in  Ihe 
Peloponnesus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  for- 
tunes with  so  high  a  hand  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  defeating  armies  hitherto  deemed  invinqihle, 
they  receivcda  con^derable check  in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recently  divided  into 
two  provinces ;  and  though  now  possessed  by  the 
Romans,  without  the  competition  of  any  foreign 
rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a  very  ditllcult 
and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  force,  opposed  to 
the  impatience  and  continual  revolts  of  a  Jierce 

Spain  had  already  furnished  to  Italy  its  jirinci- 
pal  supplies  of  silver  and  gtrfd.  At  every  tnuniph 
obtained  in  that  country,  the  precious  metals  were 
brought  in  considerable  quan^ies  to  the  treasury 
of  Rome;  but  were  purchased  for  the  most  part 
with  the  blood  of  her  legions,  and  led  her  mto  a, 
succession  of  wais,  in  which  she  experienced 
defeat  as  well  as  victory.  About  the  time  that 
Flamininus  had  tenmnated  the  war  in  Macedonia, 
the  Proconsul  Senipronius,  in  the  nearer  province 
of  Spain,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many 
officers  of  rank.  He  himself  was  wounded  in 
action,  and  soon  after  died. 

Even  ^e  Roman  possesMons  in  Italy  were  not 
yet  liilly  recovered  from  the  troubles  that  had 
arisen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with  Carthage. 
The  Gaulish  nations  On  the  Po  still  continued  in 
a  state  of  hos^ity.  The  slaves,  of  which  tlie 
numbers  had  greatly  increased  in  Etruria,  aiid 
other  parts  of  Uie  country,  being  mostly  captives 
taken  from  enemies  inured  to  arms  and  to  vio- 
lence, interrupted  their  servitude  with  frequent 
and  dangerous  insurrections.  Having  persons 
among  them,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  to  obey,  they  often  descrttd  from 
their  masters,  formed  into  rcgulai-  bodies,  and 
encountered  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  battle.' 

The  ridge  of  the  Appenines  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Etruria  and  the  Roman  frontier,  still  hai- 
boured  fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by  the 
name  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who  not  only  often 
and  long  defetttted  Ihar  own  mountains  and 
woods,  hut  likewise  frrauently  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spain,  during 
the  recess  of  other  wars,  tMie  vras  a  continual 
serme  for  the  consuls  andprictors,  and  a  continual 
exercise  to  the  legions.  The  state,  nevcrthelcsii, 
thoagh  still  occujaed  n  this  manner  with  pf Ity 
enemies  and  desultory  wars,  never  lost  Kght  of 
the  great  objects  of  ita  je^usy,  from  whom  were 
to  DB  apprehended  a  more  regular  opposition, 
and  better  concerted  designs  against  it^  power. 
Among  these,  the  Carthaginians  were  not  likely 
to  continue  longer  at  peace  than  until  they  re- 
covered their  strength,  or  had  the  prospect  of 
some  powerful  support. — Antiochus,  possessed 
of  all  the  resources  ot  A«a,  was  ready  to  join  nitli 
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this  or  any  cthei  stale  that  was  inclined  to  check 
l!ie  advancement  of  the  Roman  power. 

About  a  year  alter  the  coneluaon 
U.  C.  558.  oftho  war  with  Philip,  the  Romans 
received  intelligence,  that  the  Car- 
thaainians  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Antiuchus;  and  as  their  supposed  imulacable 
pnouiy,  Hannibal,  was  then  in  one  of  tlie  first 
ofliras  of  state  at  Carthage,  It  was  not  doubted 
that  the  secrot  irjtrL^e?  of  those  jiarlies  were  hos- 
tile, to  Rome.  It  was  determirird,  theretbre,  to 
Ecnd  a  |>roper  commisiion  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence of  aiL  amicabie  mediation,  in  same  dinbr- 
ences  that  subasted  between  Massinissa  and  the 
people  of  Carth^e ;  but  vpith  injiinctionE  to  the 
comniisdoners  to  penetrate,  if  posable,  the  de- 
signs of  the  Cartba^nians ;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
demand  that  Hanmbal,  the  supposed  author  of 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  a^inst  the  peste  of  both 
the  reimhlica  should  be  ddivercd  up. 

This  great  man,  from  the  termiiuLtion  of  (he 
latis  war,  liad  acquitted  liunsel^  in  the  ^itical  de- 
luirtmcuta,  to  which  he  hail  been  appointed,  with 
an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  of  his  high  repu- 
tation tut  a  eoldipi ;  liut  his  retbrmationa  m  a  cor- 
rujited  state  had  procured  Mm  enemies  at  home, 
not  Ip98  dannprous  than  those  ho  had  encountered 
abroad.'  U[«n  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, he  suajici'ted  that  the  conunisaon  regardol 
himwl^  and  made  no  doaht  that  a  EicUon  whose 
amiiition  he  had  restrained,  and  many  particular 
persons  whom  he  had  recently  incensed  by  the 
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L  abuses  in  which  they 
interested,  would  gladly  seize  that  opportunity  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  from 
fear  or  some  other  motives,  prevail  on  a  corruiited 
peojilo  Id  deliver  lumupto  the  Romans.  It  is 
said,  that  he  had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emcr- 
genc<!  of  this  sort,  and,  without  any  embarrass- 
menl,  appeared,  upon  the  arrival  of  thxst  messeo- 
\l  the  liinctkms  of  his  public  characterj 


Ep)ie.4us,  and  treated  as  a  person,  worthy  to  Svxt 
the  coundls  of  a  ip-eat  king ;  an  office  too  much 
eipDseU  to  envy  for  the  favourites  of  a  court,  or 
even  for  the  pnnce  himself  lot^  to  endure. 

From  thisUoe  forward  the  king  of  Svna,  enn- 
po3eii  to  he  govcmed  hy  the  counsels  of  Hamii- 
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Greece,  Flamininua  peisuaded  the  Roman  com- 
misdonere  to  evacuate  Demelrias,  Chalds,  and 
Torintli,  which  they  were  disjiosed  to  retain  in 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Antiochus ;  and  hav- 
ii^  thus  concluded  the  atlairs  that  were  entrust- 
edto  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  his 
entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  precew' 
lasted  three  days,  with  a  aplcndid  disph 
captives,  and  treasure.'. 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of 
Flanuninus,  seemed  to  be  composed!  these  ap- 
pearances, however,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
Nabis  was  mipatient  under  his  late  conces^ns ; 
and  Haltering  lumsclf  that  the  Romans  would 
not  repass  the  sen  merdy  to  exclude  bim  from  the 
poBsesaon  of  a  few  places  of  httle  consequence  on 
tho  coast  of  the  Peloponnesna,  began  to  employ 
insinuation,  coiniption,  and  open  force,  in  order 
to  recover  the  towns  he  had  last.  In  this  design 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  Etohans,  who  flattered 
him  with  the  nopcs  of  auiiport,  not  only  from 
themselves,  hut  likewise  from  Antiochus,  and 
even  from  Philip ;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident 
iiileresl  in  Tei>reEmne  the  growing  power  of  the 
itahon  republic  The  Etolians  md  expected, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philivi,  to  come  into 
the  place  of  that  prince,  as  tho  head  of  all  the 
Greraan  confederacies,  and  to  have  a  principal 
share  in  the  spoils  of  Ms  kingdun.  They  urged 
the  Roman  conmiissioncrs  to  the  final  su(qn:ession 
of  that  monarchy ;  anil,  being  disappointrd  in  all 
their  hopes,  complaineil  of  the  Ronians,  as  bestow- 
ing upon  others  tho  fruits  of  a  victory  which  had 
been  oblaicied  chieily  by  their  means,  and  as  hav- 
ing, un<Ier  the  pretence  of  setting  tiic  Greeks  at 
hberty,  reduced  that  country  into  a  weak  and  dis- 
jointed state,  whicli  nught  in  any  future  period 
render  it  an  easy  prey  to  themselves. 

FlamininuB  acconUngly  luul,  in  all  his  mea- 
sures tor  the  settlenK'nt  of  Greece,  found  from 
this  people  a  warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  He 
found  them  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerfiil  eon- 
fedcnuiy  against  the  Romans,  ami  for  this  pur- 
pose engaged  in  intrigues  with  Natns,  Fhihp,  and 
Antiochus ;  applying  to  each  of  tiiem  in  terms 
suiteil  to  the  supposed  injuries  they  had  severally 
received  in  tho  late  war,  or  in  the  negotiations 
that  fbllowcd. 

At  the  coDclu^on  of  the  peace  with  Philip, 
Antiochus  thinking  himself  hy  tho  cllect  of  that 
treaty  aggrieved,  in  respect  to  the  freiilom  grant 


edto 


J'hrao 


whii^h  he  den- 


!d  in  Greece ;  hail  been  w 


ved  a  claim  from  his  ancestors,  sent  iin  embassy 
to  Rome  with  remonstrances  on  that  subject. 
The  Romans  made  answer,  in  thecapaclty  which 
they  had  assumed  of  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  that 


io  hurst  from  that  quarter. 

imininiiB  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this    ...^  , 

..i»^  i-  n«=—.  v.-,,!  hno-  occupied  they  would  oppose  every  attempt  to  enslave  any 
in  <Ataen-  j  Grecian  setlleu>ent ;  and  as  they  had  no  designs 
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it'  Europe. 


late  peace,  endeavoured  to  nuseaspirit  of  discontent  would  not  intermeddle  in  the 
against  the  Romans.    He  made  war  at  the  same  WhUe  they  gave  ttus  answer  to  th<; 
*■—".  ag^nst  Nalflsthetyrantof  Lacedsmon^  and,  of  Antiochus,  they  roAjlt'ed  under 


<hou>Fh  he  failed  In  his  attempt 
mous  usurper  in  his  own  capital,  1 
to  ci-acui^  Arsos,  and  to  cede  ail 
ori  the  coast.  By  these  means  he  removed  all  the 
dangers  with  which  any  of  the  states  of  the 
A chiEiin  league  had  been  threatened,  and  restored 
ihem  lo  the  full  possession  of  their  freedom. 
To  leave  no  ground  of  jr-' '■-'— 


4  L«.U 


e  of 


treating  with  the  tung,  to  send  cc 
their  turn,  to  observe  liis  motionB. 

Tho  mnous  Sdpio  Africanus  is  mentioned  by 
some  histonans  as  having  lieen  of  this  commission, 
and  as  having  had  some  conversationB  with  Han- 
nibal, wliich  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  reject  these  particutarv 
as  fabulous,  while  ha  admits  that  the  apparent  in- 
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timncy  of  Hannibjl  with  the  Roman  commission- 
etB,  very  much  dimini^ed  the  pit  which  this  for- 
Iiiijable  counsellor  held  in  the  contiiience  of  the 

At  thiE  time  It  became  known  that  Anliochus 
vias  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy  as  well  as 
of  Greece ;  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was  to 
be  conujiitted  to  Hannibal,  wiio  undertook  to  pre- 
vail on  the  republic  of  Cartbage  to  take  a  )irinci- 
pal  share  in  the  war ;  and  thai,  for  this  purpose, 
he  had  sent  a  proper  person  to  coneort  measures 
with  his  party  at  Carthage;  but  ibe  intrigue  being 
discovered,  Ihe  Carthaginians,  in  order  to  cicut 
pate  lliemsclves,  sent  an  account  of  It  to  Rome. 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the 
Roman  conunisdoners  were  set  out  for  Asia,  and, 
according  to  their  instructions,  passed  through 
PeiKamus  to  consult  with  Eomenes  the  sovereign 
of  (Iwt  kingdom,  who  having  reason  lo  dread  Uie 
power  of  AntiochuB  employS  all  his  credit  to  en- 
^ffe  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  prince. 
They  had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at 
Apameo,  and  a  conference  atterwards,  on  the 
o^eet  of  their  coinmis^iL,  with  a  principal  ofGcei 
ofbis  court  at  E)ihrBus.  This  minister  made  ne 
scruple  to  char^  the  Romans  with  the  real  de- 
signs of  unbition,  which  they  endeavoured  tc 
disguise  under  the  pretence  of  procuting  the  liber- 
ties  of  Greece.  "  Your  cond act,"  he  said,  "where 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  act  without  disguise, ' 
a  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention,  thi 
any  profesdons  <fou  may  think  proper  to  make  in 
Gmrece  or  in  Asia,  where,  by  assuming  a  popular 
character,  you  have  so  many  parties  to  recondle 
to  your  interest.  Are  nnt  ^e  inhabitants  of  Na- 
ples and  of  Rhegium  Greeks,  as  well  as  those 
of  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  1  You  are  extremely 
desirous  to  set  the  Greeks  at  hherty  from  the  di 
minion  of  Antiochus  and  Philip,  but  have  no  n 
morse  in  subjecting  them  to  your  own." 

The  deputies  of  the  cities  whose  interest  vras 
in  question  were  present  at  theee  conferei 
and  (sch  pkailed  Uie  cause  of  his  countiy ;  but 
without  any  other  eHect  than  that  of  convindng 
the  parties  concerned,  that  a  war  could  not  long 
be  avmdcii.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  inteP 
ligence  received  from  Carthage  during  the  depeni' 
anca  of  this  conference,  bad  already  begun  t 
prepare  for  hostilities}  and  upon  tlio  report  of 
their  commisraoners  from  Asia,  still  continued  t~ 
augment  thar  forces  by  sea  and  by  land.    TTnde 


The  Romans  had  reason  to  consider  the  Eto- 
Uans  as  enemies,  and  even  to  distrust  the  inten- 
tions of  many  of  the  republics  lately  restored  (e 
their  hberty,  who  began  to  surmise,  that  under 
the  pretence  of  bdng  rebeved  from  the 
of  Philip,  they  were  actually  reduced 
of  dependanCB  on  Rome. 

To  oltviate  the  diiBculties  which  from  these 
sunnisos  might  arise  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
iks,  the  Roman  senate  sent  a  fresh  commission 
into  that  country,  requrring  those  who  were 
named  in  it  to  act  imder  the  direction  of  Flaniini- 
UUB,  the  late  deliverer  of  Greece.  These  commis- 
skmers  found  the  principal  cities  of  that  country 


variously  afiected:  a  general  meeting  of  the  StaKs 
'leing  called  to  receive  them  at  Denietrias,  thev 
verej  by  some  of  the  parties  present  at  this 
neetmg,  reproached  with  a  liesign,  under  pie- 
ence  of  restoring  the  Greeks  to  their  Uberties,  ol 
separating  them  from  every  power  that  was  fit  tti 
protect  Ihetni  and  they  were  likewise  reproaehed 
with  a  deagn  of  establishing  th«r  own  tyranny, 
under  pretence  of  opposing  that  of  every  other 

This  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a 
^  iwer  which  the  majority  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent aliected  to  revere,  raised  a  great  ferment  in  die 
council ;  and  the  persons  who  had  thus  ventured 
to  insult  the  Romans  bnng  threnlened  with  vio- 
'"nce,  wereforced  to  withiiraw&om  Demetrias,  and 

take  refuge  in  Etolia.  The  remaining  deputiis 
of  Greece  t^eavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman  com- 
nussioners,  or  at  least  entreated  them  that  tliey 
would  not  impute  to  so  many  ditierent  nations, 
what  vraa  no  more  than  the  freiuy  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  t^ 

ninta  Europe.  The  measure  was  aeeording- 
tider  deUberatiou  in  the  coundl  of  this  prince. 
Sannibal  warmly  recomrocnded  the  invasion  of 
Italy  as  the  most  effectual  bknv  that  could  be 
itruck  at  the  Bomans.  "At  homrj"  be  said, 
'  their  force  is  stili  coroposrd  of  disjomted  mate- 
rials, which  will  break  mto  pieces  when  assailed 
by  the  inunedialB  touch  of  an  eneuiy;  and  the 
most  cfTectuiil  power  that  can  be  rusri]  up  ngainst 
them,  is  that  which  may  be  formed  from  the  ruins 
of  their  ovra  empire.  But  if  you  allow  tlieni  to 
remain  in  quiet  posses^n  of  Italy,  and  to  stretch 
out  the  arms  of  that  country  to  adistance,  their  re- 
sources are  endless,  and  their  strength  ine^stible." 
He  made  an  offer  (J  himself  for  tbia  service,  de- 
manding a  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand  fool,  and 
a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he  propo- 
sed to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
from  what  further  reintbrcements  or  supplies  he 
could  derive  from  Carthage,  lo  effect  Ids  descent 
upon  Italy. 

These  counsels,  however,  were  ^ven  in  vain. 
Hannilial,  as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory 
of  every  service  in  which  he  bore  any  part,  was 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  court  of  An- 
Uochus,  and  to  the  king  himself.  His  advice 
being  received  vrith  more  avendon  than  respect, 
servSl  to  detenniae  the  king  against  everj  mea- 
sure he  pmposed.  "  Such  a  monarch,"  it  was 
said  by  the  courtjeu^  "  could  uot  bo  under  any  ne- 
cessity to  employ  foreign  aid  or  direction: — his 
own  force  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  Ro- 
mans in  any  part  of  the  world : — the  recovery  of 
Greece  must  be  the  first  object  of  his  arms  :~tbe 
people  of  that  country,  whenever  his  galleys  ap- 
peared, would  crowd  to  the  shores  to  ra^ive  him : 
— the  Etolians  were  already  in  arms  for  this  pur- 
pose : — Nabis  was  impatient  to  recover  the  pos- 
sesions of  which  he  had  been  stripped  by  llie 
Romans: — Philip  musteageriy  fly  to  his  standard, 


nd  cmbra 


indignities  which  had  been  lately  put  upon  him- 
self and  his  kingdom."^ 

Flattered  witii  these  expectations, 

tJ.  C.  5C2.    Antiochus  set  sail  for  Europe  with 

ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephants, 

and  a  body  of  horse.    He  was  received  at  De- 
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nietriae  with  acdaniations  of  joy ;  but  b  mii 
in  the  sequel,  came  to  unJfratanil  that  his  allies 
in  that  country  had  sent  for  him  Ui  bear  the  liur- 
iJcn  of  the  wsr,  and  were  tieviaing  how  they 
should  reap  for  themsplves  tlie  advajitagcs  that 

¥'  It  be  made  to  aiise  from  it. 
he  Etoliane,  at  whose  instance  Antiochus 
iiai!  conio  into  Qxcecc,  Were  stil!  ilividcd.  One 
jiarty  among  them  contended  for  peace,  and  al 
ic^!  that  tli  presence  of  the  iina  of  Syria  wa 
a  tottunate  circumBtance,  as  it  mij|[ht  give  them  ai 
op|iortuiiity  to  negoUate  with  greater  advantagt 
Another  party  contended  (or  immediate  war;  iti 
fiisling  that  force  alone  could  ol>tiiin  anyequilablo 
Icrins  from  such  a  party  as  that  they  had  to  do 


the  resolution  for  peace  or  war  mth  the  Romans 
He  oliaervcd  to  the  party  who  contended  for  war, 
that,  liefore  they  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  they 
ou»iit  to  have  made  their  representations  at 
Romp,  and  to  have  waited  for  an  answer  from 
thence.  "  We  shaU  make  our  representationa, 
id  demand  our  answer,"  said  a  prmdpal  person 


in  the  assembly,  still  thinking  of  a  descent  upon 
Italy,  to  be  eflected  Inr  Hannibal,  "perfiafawhere 
we  are  least  eipecteJ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber."" 

The  resolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was 
accordingly  taken  in  this  assembly,  and  Antiochus 
Baa  declared  head  of  the  confederacy  to  be  formed 
for  mutual  support  in  the  conduct  of  it.  This 
prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declaration  to  the 
eame  effect  from  the  Achcans  and  Bceotians  j  hut 
being  disappointed  in  his  application  to  those 
states,  he  left  part  of  his  forces  at  Demetrias,  and 
he  himself  having  negotiated  his  admission  at 
Chalcis  on  the  Straits  of  Eubtea,  retired,  as  if 
he  had  come  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  behind  the 
Euripus,  and  established  hiscoort  at  that  place  for 
the  winter. 

Mean  time  the  Romans  prepared  themselves  as 
for  a  Btru^le  of  great  difficulty,  and  probably  of 
long  duration.'  They  eonadered  the  abilities  of 
Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the  forces  of  Asia, 
as  a  sufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their  first  ob- 
ect  was  to  gua5  Italy  and  their  other  possesaons. 
An  army  of  observation  was  for  ihls  purpose  sta- 
tioned at  Tarentum.  A  numerous  (i«et  was  or- 
dered to  protect  the  coast  The  pnetors  and  other 
officers  of  state,  with  proper  fbrcis  under  their 
eoiumand,  liad  charge  of  the  difl^Tnt  districts  of 
Italy  that  were  suspected  of  i^dining  to  the 
enemy,  or  of  being  disaflbclwl  to  the  common- 
wealm.  The  mslruetions  given  to  these  officers, 
were,  to  obser^■e  what  was  passing  in  the  several 
quarters  to  which  they  were  seni^  but  to  avoid 
every  occasion  of  animosity  or  tumult  that  might 
open  a  way  for  the  acimis^n  of  an  enemy,  or 
show  an  invader  where  to  direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  these  dispoations  for  their  own 
security,  thCT  proceeded  to  form  an  army  which 
was  to  act  oftcnsively,  and  to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
war  in  their  enemy's  country.  Eiebius,  a  pnetor 
of  tht;  preceding  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
Wabis,  who  had  renewed  the  wsr  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, had  already  passed  into  Epims  with  a 
consideiable  force.  Adiius  Glabrio,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  present  year,  to  whose  lot  this 
pruvin.e  had  fallen,  was  understood  to  Iraie  in 


charge  the  &rther  preparations  that  were  making 
for  a  war  in  that  country,  and  hastened  the  as- 
sembling of  an  army  and  fleet  suflVient  lo  dis- 
concert the  measures  of  the  parties  that  were 
supposed  to  be  forming  against  the  Romans. 

The  usual  tithes  of  com  were  ordered  fn'tm 
Sardinia,  and  double  tithes  from  Sidly,  to  supply 
the  army  in  Epirus.  Commissaries  likewise  were 
sent  to  Carthage  and  Kumidia,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase  supplies  from  thence.  And  with  such  a 
sense  of  its  importance  did  the  Romans  enter  on 
this  war,  that  the  consul  ComeUus  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  all  senafors,  and  all  those  who 
were  entitied  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  to 
absent  themselves  from  Rome  above  one  day  at  a 
time,  and  requiring  that  no  more  than  five  sena- 
tors sliould  on  the  same  day  be  absent  from  the 
city. 

The  equiqment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  s 
dispute  that  arose  with  eight  of  the  maritime 
colonies  or  sea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a  right  of 
eiteroption  from  the  present  service.  But  1h«r 
plea,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  a  r^ 
ferencc  from  them  to  the  senate,  was  over-rulcd, 

Antiochus  passed  the  winter  at  Chalcis  in  a 
manner  too  common  with  princes  of  a  mean  ca- 
pacity, who  put  every  maltet  of  personal  caprice 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  affiiiis  of  stale. 
Bdng  enamoured  of  a.  Grecian  beauty,  he  em- 
pl'>y«l  the  attention  of  his  court  on  feasts  and 
processions,  devised  for  her  entertainment,  and  in 
enhance  Ids  pleasures.  His  reputation  declined, 
and  his  forces  made  no  progress  either  in  nuii>- 
bera  or  discipline. 

In  the  spring  he  lost  some  time  in  forming  con< 
federacies  with  petty  states,  wliiqh  are  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  dedaring  tiiemselves  for  the  'pre- 
vailing  power,  and  who  change  -their  side  with 
the  reverses  of  fortune.  Having  traversed  the 
county  irom  BiEotia  to  Arcania,  negotiating  trea- 
ties with  such  allies  as  these,  he  had  pass^  into 
Thcssaly,  and  had  beaeged  Larissa,  when  the 
Roman  prstor  began  to  advance  from  Epirus. 

Alter  the  contending  parties  had  thus  talen 
the  field,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syria 
were  about  to  decide  the  superiority  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia,  Philip  seemed  to  remain  in 
suspense,  liaving  yet  made  no  open  declaration  to 
which  side  he  inelmcd.  He  had  lelt  the  arms  of 
the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to  dread  those  of 
Antiochus. 

The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire were  not  only  rivals  in  power,  they  were  in 
some  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  threnes 
which  they  severally  occupied ;  Philip,  probably 
considering  Antiochus,  in  this  capacity,  as  the 
|>rincipal  objed  of  bis  jealousy,  took  his  resolu- 
tion to  declare  lor  the  Romans ;  and  having  ac- 
cordingly jraned  the  pnetor  on  the  confines  of 
Thcssaly,  their  vanguard  advanced  to  observe  the 
position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  junction  of  these  forces, 
thought  proper  to  raise  tiie  siege  of  Larissa. — 
From  this  time  forward  he  seemed  to  have  drop- 
ped all  his  sanguine  expectotions  of  conqnest  m 
Europe,  was  contented  to  act  on  the  drfensive, 
and  when  the  Roman  consul  arrived  in  Epirus, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  Thessaly,  he 
took  post  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopyl*,  intend- 
ing to  shut  up  this  passage  into  Greece;  but  be- 
ing dislodged  from  thence,  his  army  was  routed, 
the  greater  part  of  it  perished  in  tlie  flight,  and  he 
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.vinael^  with  no  more  than  five  hundred  men, ' 
«scaped  to  Chatds,  his  Ibrmer  retreat  in  Eubcca, 
from  whence  he  soon  aiier  set  sail  fur  Asia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  the  iitaliane 
alone  rcmanBil  in  the  predicament  of  open  ene- 
nues  to  the  Romans.  They  were  yet  cilremely 
irresolute  and  distracted  in  their  councils.  After 
having  brought  tlie  king  of  Syria  mto  Europe, 
ty«y  had  not  supported  him  with  a  sulticient 
force  {  and  non-,  ujMn  liid  departure,  being  sen^- 
ble  of  their  dimger  from  the  Romans,  a  powcrfiil 
enemy  whom  they  had  greatly  provoked,  they 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  kmg  to  return ;  re- 
presenting to  him  how  much  he  was  concerned  to 
tiiniish  that  arrogant  people  with  a  sufficient  oc- 
cnpftlion  in  Greece,  to  prevent  their  passing  into 
Asia.    They  at  the  same  time  made  offers  of 

Cilieatian  and  of  sulmussion  to  the  Romans, 
were  leceived  in  a  manner  which  gave  tlicm 
no  hopes  of  being  aWe  to  palliate  the  offence 
they  had  riven.  The  eonsnl  advanced  iikto  thew 
country,  bail  siege  to  ]Vauj>actas,  and  tiaving  le- 
duced  that  place  and  the  whole  nation  to  great 
distress,  agrceii  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  only  while 
they  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  forgiveness 
and  to  mate  their  peace  with  die  senate.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sdpio,  being  elected  one  of  the  consuls  lor  tiie 
ensuing  year,  was  destined  lo  succeed  Acilius 
Glabrio  in  Etolia ;  and,  with  his  brother  PnbUus, 
the  victor  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  act 
aa  second  in  command,  had  orders  to  prosecute 


tent  on  the  removal  of  tlie  war  into  Asia,  wil- 
lingly accepted  of  the  sulimission  of  all  thetownt 
fliat  had  incurred  any  susjMcion  during  the  staj 
of  Antiochus  in  Europe;  anii  leaving  the  dil- 
ferencB  which  remained  to  be  settled  with  the 
Etoliiins  in  a  state  of  negotiaUoo,  they  proceeded 
without  delay,  by  the  route  of  Macedonia 
Thrace,  Cawanls  the  UelleeponL 

In  passing  through  these  countries^  they  were 
conducted  and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary 
supplies  of  provisions  and  carriages  by  Philip. 

The  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  duiiiv  this 
march  of  the  Roman  army,  contended  ni  the 
command  of  the  seas.     That  of  Europe,  wMch 
was  joined  by  the  navy  of  Rhodes,  and  even  by 
tliat  of  the  Carthaginians,  who^   to   ^di 
themselves  from  any  blame  in  the  present 
had  taken  part  with  their  rival,  after  vanoui 
countKT^  obtained  the  victory  in  a  dcciave  battle, 
which  made  them  entire  mEiaters  of  the  sea,  and 
opened  aU  the  ports  of  Ai«a  to  the  shipping  of  the 
Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  rortified  Sestos  and 
Abjdos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Lyaunachta  on 
ttte  isthmus  of  Chcrsonrsus,  with  an  apparent 
Hisatution  to  dispute  the  march  and  passage  of  the 
Scipios  at  all  these  difterent  stations,  but  on  the 
total  defeat  of  his  navy,  he  either  conddered 
those  places  as  lost,  or,  fearing  lo  have  liis  forces 
separately  cut  off  in  attempting  to  defend  them, 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  irom  Lyamachia, 
Sestos,  and  Abydos ;  and  while  lie  thus  opened 
the  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other 
ragns  of  despondency,  or  of  a  disposition  to  ^nk 
under  adversity,  making  overtures  of  peace,  and 
offering  (o  yield  every  point  which  he  had  for- 
mcriy  disputed  in  the  war.  In  reply  to  these 
□fTers  he  was  told,  That  he  must  do  a  great  deal 


;  that  he  most  submit  to  such  terms  aa  the 
Romans  were  enliUed  to  expect  Irom  victory, — 
to  assemltle  his  forces,  he 
chose  rather  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  decision 
.  ..  battle !  and  liaving  in  vain  endeavoured  lo 
make  himself  master  of  Pe^mus,  the  capital  of 
Euroenes,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatira,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  take  post  on  the  mountains 
of  S^'pylus,  where  he  meant  to  contend  ibt  tho 
--Tpue  of  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scipios  advanced  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  without  any  re^stancc  passed 
the  Strait,  This  mas  the  first  limd  that  any 
Roman  army  set  foot  on  A^ ;  and  Imng  met  by 
the  deputies  of  the  king  with  the  overtures  of 
"""'■  that  have  been  mentioned,  sent  accounts  to 
of  tiieir  arrival,  and  made  a  halt  for  some 

This  descent  was  con^dered  by  the  Romans 
1  an  epoch  of  gieat  renown ;  and  the  messenger 
ho  brought  tlie  accounts  «f  it  was  received  with 
pTDcesaons  and  si^emn  rites.    Supplications  and 
prayers  were  ofli^rcd  up  to  the  gods,  that  this 
first  landing  of  a  R^bian  army  in 
TJ.  C.  5^    Aaa  might  be  prosperous  for  the 
commonwealth. 
Puhlius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Han- 
bal,  soon  ahor  his  anii-al  in  Asia,  was  taken 
;  or,  what  may  be  supposed  for  his  honour,  be- 
ing dearous  not  lo  rob  his  brother  ot  any  share 
'    ''  e  glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  ho  easily 
. .  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indis- 
position, and  remained  at  a  distance   from  the 
camp.     Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  command  the 
Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a  decisive 
victory,  dispersed  the   splendid  forces  of  Asia, 
with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots,  horses, 
and  el-'---*-  ^ '  -■'•-  -' ' 


Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  1  ^ 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king 
himself  by  a  messenger  from  Apaniea,  again 
made  haste  to  own  liimself  vanquished,  and  to  sue 
forpeace. 

The  Romans,  to  display  a  moderation  which 
th^  frequently  afltcted  in  tlie  midst  of  their  vic- 
tories, renewed  tho  same  conditions  which  they 
had  prescribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia ;  and  a 
cessation  of  arms  being  granted,  oliicers  from 
Antiochus,  and  from  all  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  approaching  treaty,  repaired  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  tlu  linal  decision  of  tlie 
senate  and  people,  on  the  fntmB  settlement  of 
th«r  efiairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pei^amus,  on  this  occa- 
Mon,  attended  in  perron,  and,  logetlier  with  the 
republic  of  Rhodes,  who  had  distmguished  (hcm- 
scivoE  by  that  leal  and  taithfiil  services  in  the 
late  war,  hecaULe  the    principal  gainer  in  tlie 

it  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  lliat  the  preiinii- 
nary  articles  already  prescribed  by  the  consul 
should  be  conhrmed : 

That,  according  to  tliese  articles,  Antiochus 
should  resign  all  his  pretensions  in  Europe,  anJ 
contract  the  boundaries  of  bis  kuigdum  in  Asia 
within  the  mountains  of  Taurus : 

That  iie  should  pay  to  the  Romans,  at  succes- 
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sivc  terms,  five  thousanil  tnJenfa  to  reimburse  the 
espensp  of  the  war; 

To  Eomeres  four  hundred  tnlcnts  on  the  score 
of  a  debt  that  had  been  due  to  his  &ther. 

And,  for  tlie  performance  of  these  conditions, 
should  give  twenty  hostages,  such  as  the  Romans 
should  name. 

In  the  farther  eiecufion  of  this  treaty,  the  Ro- 
mans again  appeareii  to  be  solicitous  only  for  (he 
intend  of  their  allies,  and  required  no  more  Chan 
indemnification  for  IhemBelves.  They  appointed 
ten  commisdoners  to  repair  into  Asia,  and  there 
to  determine  the  several  questions  that  might  arise 
relatjnn  to  the  settlement  of  that  country.  In  the 
mean  time  they  published  to  all  parties  the  fol- 
lowing instructions,  as  the  basis  on  which  the 

That  the  prelimmanes  of  the  peace  with  An- 
Uochus already  oifered  should  he  ratified: 

That  all  the  jironnces  which  he  vras  to  evacu- 
ate, except  Cana  and  Lyda,  were  to  be  asagneJ 

That  these  provinces,  bounded  by  the  Meander 
on  the  east,  should  be  given  to  tlie  republic  of 
Rhr>de3 ; 

That  aU  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been 
trihntiiry  to  Eumenes  should  conrinue  so,  and  all 
which  had  been  tributary  to  Antiochus  should  be 

A  settlement  was  actordingly  soon  afier  made 
in  Asia  in  these  terms)  and  the  Romans,  while 
they  wete  hastening  to  universal  dominion,  ap- 
jjeared  to  have  no  object  beyond  the  prosperitv  of 
their  allies;  they  vrere  merdful  to  the  vanquished, 
and  fornudable  only  to  thoso  who  presumed  to 
resist  their  arms.  In  the  mid^  of  their  conquests, 
they  reserved  nothing  to  themselves  beades  the 
power  of  giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vin^si  or,  in  Mher  words,  they  reserved  nothing 
but  the  jxiwer  of  seizing  the  whole  at  a  proper 
time,  and,  for  the  present  the  supreme  ascendant 
over  ail  the  conquered  provinces  that  were  given 
aviTiy,  and  over  those  who  rpceiveil  them. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in 
Greece  who  pretended  to  liold  their  liberties,  or 
their  possessions,  by  any  other  tenure  than  that 
of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

During  the  dependance  of  Uie  war  in  A^  the 
Etolians  were  making  continual  efforts  to  recover 
their  own  losses,  anato  preserve  Uie  city  of  Am- 
bracin,  then  bcsii^ed  by  the  Romans ;  but,  upon 
the  defeat  of  Anliochus,  the  Amliraciots  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  the  Etolians  sued  lor 


Ambrada  had  been  the  cawtal  of  Pynhus,  and 
now  furnished  the  captor  with  a  plentUul  spoil  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  The  Etolians,  at  the  intercesiflon  of 
the  Atheniatis,  were  flowed  to  hope  for  peace  on 
the  following  terms.' 

That  they  shonkl  not  allow  to  pass  through 
their  country  the  troops  of  any  nation  at  wai  with 


That  if  they  chose  to  make  these  payment*  in 
^Id  rather  than  silver,  the  proportion  should  be 
oneofgold  totenofalver;  and  that  they  should 
give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  several 


Affla,  willing,  if  posable,  to  bring  back  into 
Italy,  together  with  the  victorious  legions,  some 
pretence  of  a  triumph  for  himself,  leil  his  army 
against  the  Galatians.  Thcw  were  the.  descend, 
ants  of  a  barbaroDS  horde,  which  had,  some  ages 
before,  miOTited  from  the  north  of  Europe,  visited 
Italy  and  Greece  in  their  way,  and  stopped  on  the 
Halys  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  where  Ihey  made  a 
settlement,  round  which  the^  levied  contributions 
quite  to  the  shores  of  the  Eusine,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Egean  Seas.  Their  forces  had  lately 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  and  they 
had  not  yet  acceded  to  the  peace  which  that  prince 
had  accepted.  By  these  means  they  funushed  the 
Roman  Consul  with  a  pretence  for  invading  their 
country ;  and  being  unable  to  re^  him,  atibaiit- 
led  at  discretion.  In  thus  cstingnishina  the  re- 
mains of  every  hostile  combination,  the  Komans 
took  care  to  salisP;  the  world  that  it  never  was 
safe  to  take  |iart  a^nst  them  in  any  confederacy, 
and  that,  while  they  never  abandoned  any  ally  of 
their  own,  they  were  in  condition  to  compel  the 
powers,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  frequently 

Thus  ende<l  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romans 
into  Asia :  in  the  result  of  which,  without  socm- 
ing  to  enlarge  their  own  dominions,  tbey  had 
greatiy  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the  Syrian 
and  Macedonian  monarchies ;  and  by  restoring 

hether  from  inclination  or  policy,  every  state  to 
s  independence,  they  had  balanced  a  mullitude 
of  parties  against  each  other,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  no  formidable  combination  was  likely  to  he 
formed  against  themselves;  orif  any  one,  ore  few 
parties,  should  presume  to  withstand  their  power, 
man^  otJiers  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  in- 
gratitude, and  to  treat  any  opposition  that  vms 
made  to  them  as  an  unworthy  return  to  those 
wlio  tiaJ  so  generously  espoused  the  cause  of 
mankind. ' 

The  padfication  of  Asia  and  Greece  left  the 
republic  at  leisure  to  manage  its  ordinary  quarrels 
with  nations  unsubdued  on  the  opposite  frontier. 
In  the  west,  hostilities  had  subsisted  without  iti- 
terruption,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  state 
was  intent  on  its  wars  in  the  East ;  and  trlumplial 
processions  were  exhibited  by  turns  from  those 

In  Spain  the  commanders  were,  for  the  most 
part,  annually  relieved,  and  the  army  annually 
recruited  from  Italy.  The  variety  of  events  mbiJi 
are  menUoniil,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war 
itself;  are  suflident  to  evince  that  no  dedsive  vie. 
tnries  were  obtained,  or  conquests  finally  made. 
On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were  many  Greek  or 
AfrieansettlementsestaUishedforconmierce.  Of 
the  Romans,  either  as  having  supplanted 


^         [tied  the  ui 

I.    But  the  interior  |iarts  of  the  country  were 

occupied  by  many  hordes,  who  appear  to  have 

been  coQected  in  townshi[)s  and  fiirtified  station^ 
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fiom  which  thej  assembled  (o  oppose  the  Roman 
acmics  in  tlie  netil,  or  in  whicti  they  defetitted 
themselves  with  olislinate  valcui.  Though  oiien 
defeateil,  they  still  renewed  th»  contest.  Tiberius 
Semnroniua  Gracchus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  about  ten  years  alter 
the  peace  with  Antiochus,  ia  said  lo  have  received 
the  HubmisMOQ  of  one  hundred  and  three  towns 
of  that  country.i  The  troubles  of  Spain  were, 
nevertheless,  renewed  under  his  successors,  and 
continued  to  occupy  the  Roman  arms  with  a 
lepeti^on  of  similar  operations,  and  a  like  variety 

The  ivar  in  Li^uria  was  nearly  of  the  same 
description  with  that  in  Spain ;  continued  etill  to 
occupy  a  certain  part  of  the  Roman  force;  and, 
both  tefore  and  afterthe  late  eipcdilion  to  Greece 


and  Asia,  was  for  some  yeai*  >■  le  principal  em- 
ployment of  both  the  consuls.  Llerc,  however,  tin 
Romans  maile  a  more  seneibte  progress  towards 
an  entire  conquest  than  they  made  in  Spain. 
They  Militated  their  access  to  the  country  by 
highways  across  the  mountaing ;  they  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  eivemy  by  the  sword  'and  by  the 
ordinary  distresses  of  war ;  and,  alter  the  experi- 
ence of  many  pretended  submidsions  and  repeated 
revolts  of  tlrat  people,  who  seemed  to  derive  tiie 
ferocity  of  Uieir  spirit,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
their  possession,  from  the  ru^^  and  inaccessible 
nature  of  their  country,  if  was  determined  to 
transplant  the  natives  to  some  of  the  more  acces- 
sible parts  of  ItalVj  where  the  lands,  being  waste 
from  the  efiect  of  former  wars,  were  still  ujtoc- 
cupinl  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  republic' 
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BY  the  methods  above  related  the  Romans 
proceeded  tu  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the 
districts  around  them,  and  either  biought  to  thfir 
own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several  nations 
who  liad  hitherto  reastcd  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  still  having  their  view5  directed  to 
the  southward  of  the  mountains^  nrade  some  at- 
toiilpls  at  migration  into  Italy,  in  one  of  which 
they  settled  a  party  of  their  people  at  Aguileia, 
The  Romans  nrere  alarmed,  and  ordered  tiiese 
strangers  to  be  dislodged  and  reconducted  across 
the  Alps. 

This  circumstance  sngsestcd  the  design  of 
securing  the  frontier  on  that  side  by  a  c3ony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  Indy  of  Latins  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Aquileia,  a  settlement  which  nearly 
completed  the  Roman  estabhsliments  within  the 
Alps.  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
occupied  by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  ei- 
traction,  who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protection, 
served,  wherever  they  were  settled,  to  carry  the 
deepest  impressions  of  her  authority,  and  to  keep 
the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  govern- 

The  domestic  poHcy  of  the  state,  during  this 
period,  appears  to  liave  been  orderly  anifwise 
beyond  that  of  any  other  time.  The  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  become  alto- 
gether nominal.  The  descendants  of  those  who 
bad  held  the  higher  offices  of  state,  were,  in  con- 
Bei(aence  of  the  preferments  of  their  ancestois, 
considered  as  noble.  Instead  of  a  title  of  nobility, 
the  son  named  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
had  been  vested  with  public  hnnouiB.  And  as  the 
plebeiiins  now  found  no  difficulty  in  obt.iimng  the 
offices  of  state,  they  were  continually  opening  the 
nay  of  their  posterity  to  the  rank  of  nobles. 
'  Thus  I,"  said  Decius  Mus,'  while  he  pleaded  tii 


the  priesthood,  joined  lo  the  other  honours 
which  the  difTerent  orders  of  the  people  enjoyed 
In  common,  "can  cite  my  father  in  the  rank  of 
consul  i  and  my  son  can  cite  both  his  grandfather 
and  me.'"  The  plebeians  were  entJtM  by  law  io 
claim  one  of  the  consul's  scats,  and  ftwjuently 
occupied  both. 

The  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  (he  manners  of  the  people, 
in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
preserved,  by  the  integrity  and  strict  exercise  of 
the  censorial  power.  The  wisest  and  the  most 
respected  of  the  dtizens,  from  every  condition, 

of  the  senate,  or  the  people,  without  envy, 
without  jealousy,  sufJCTed  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  a  lew  able  and  vlrtu- 
— —  ""-"  Jt  is  impossible  otherwise  to  account 
ilondour  with  which  the  affairs  of  this 
republic^  iVom  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to 
that  of  the  last  wars  with  Macedonia  and  Car- 
thage, though  committed  to  hands  that  were  con. 
'inually  changing,  were,  nevertheless,  uniformly 
mdablycc-'^—   ' 


nutd  not  endure  any  s[ 


The  great  Scipio,  with  his  brother  Lucius,  ok 
their  return  from  Asia,  encountered  a  prosecu- 
tion, unworthily  supported  by  a  popular  clamourj 
which  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  formal  charge 
of  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from 
Antiochus.  It  is  likelj,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Publius  Scipio  disdained  to  answer  this  charge, 
tlat  he  carried  his  personal  spirit  too  high  foi 
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Jcmocratical  goTGrnmenl,  whieh  can  allan  na . 
jirivate  merit  to  come  in  competition  with  thp 
riji;lits  of  the  people  to  sovereignty,  and  of  inJi- 
viiluals  to  equal  attention  in  the  state.  At  his 
first  dtation  on  the  libel  which  was  brought 
against  him,  seeming  not  to  Itear  the  person  who 
accused  him,  he  reminded  the  pe.ople,  that  this 
was  the  anniversary  of  that  Jay  on  which  they 
had  gaine<l  the  victory  at  Zama -,  and  de«redthat 
they  mould  follow  him  to  the  temples,  in  which 
lie  mas  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  that  im- 
portant event  Ho  was  follows)  (tccordingly^  by 
the  whole  multitude,  and  the  accuser  for  that  time 
was  deserted.  At  his  second  citation,  be  called 
for  the  paper  of  accounts,  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered ali  the  sums  he  hml  received  in  Asia;  and, 
while  the  people  expected  that  he  was  to  satisfy 
them  by  a  state  of  particulars,  he  tore  the  scroll  in 
thdr  presence;  and,  taking  the  privilege  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  retired,  without  deigrung  to  ^ve 
any  answer,  and  went  as  an  exile  into  a  country 
vilhire  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

The  same  year  hkewise  terminaieu  the  fife  of 
his  anta«oniiit  HaimihaL  Thisgreatman,  him- 
self a  sufficient  object  of  jealousy  to  nations,  was, 
by  an  article  in  the  late  treaty  m  peace  with  An- 
tiochus,  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ; 
and  liad,  in  order  to  av<Md  that  danger,  retired 
into  Crete.  From  thenco  he  took  reiiige  with 
PruMas,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  the  enmity  of 
Rome  still  pursued  him,  and  where  an  emtossy 
was  sent  to  demand  that  lie  should  be  delivered 
up.  As  soon  as  lie  knew  that  this  demand  was 
actually  made,  and  that  the  avenues  to  his  dwell- 

p^n,  and  died. 

The  Romans  had  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  part  wliich  was  taken  bj  Philip  in  the  late 
—IT  with  Antiochus,  that  they  released  his  son 


b^  the  last  treaty.  They  continued  in  this  dispo- 
sition during  four  years  afier  the  late  peace  with 
(he  kingof  Syria;  and,  in  this  interval,  permitted 
the  kingdom  of  Mofedonia,  by  the  improvement 
of  its  revenue,  and  the  increase  of  its  people,  in  a 
great  measure  Co  recover  its  former  strength. 

These  circumstances  of  prosperity,  however, 
did  not  fail  to  excite  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  all  thoBB  who,  holding  independent  possessions 
in  that  neighbourhood,  mete  exposed  to  be  the 
first  victims  of  this  reviving  power;  and  rerire- 
sentalions,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Ko' 
mans  on  this  subject,  were  accordingly  made  at 
ni  Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and 


froi 


lie  petty  pri 


the  frontier  of  Macedonia. 


On  re 
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their  uaual  form,  sent  to  the  country  ft 
they  were  alarmed,  a  select  number  of  their  mem- 
liers  to  make  inijuiry  into  the  real  state  of  alTiirs. 
Before  a  (ribtinal  thus  constituted,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  private  |«rty, 
first  at  Tempe,  to  answer  (he  charge  of  the  Thes- 
salions,  and  allerwards  at  Thesralonira,  (o  an- 
swer that  of  Eumenes.  After  a  discussion,  suf- 
ficientiy  humbling  to  a  sovereign,  he  reciaved 

all  the  places  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  ancient 


limits  of  his  kingdom.  This  sentence  he  received 
with  indignation  and  resentment,  which  were  (oc 
unguard^iy  expressed,  and  which  renilered  him 
thenceforward  an  object  of  continual  attention 
and  of  jealousy  to  (he  Romans. 

A  second  commission  was  granted  to  see  (he 
sentence  of  the  first  put  in  execution ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  publicly  known,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  wilUng  to  receive  complaints  against 
Phili|t,  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  person 
who  Incurred  his  displeasure,  ambassadors  from 
the  princes  of  Asia^  and  persona  of  every  condi- 
tion, from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  from  all  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  re- 
sorted to  Rome  with  complaints  against  the  king, 
some  ofa  private,  and  others  of  a  public  nature. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  strangers,  and  the 
senate  was  occupied,  from  morning  to  night,  in 
hearing  the  repiesenlationB  that  were  made  by 
their  aliiea  on  the  subject  of  the  usurpations  and 
oppreesions  they  hod  sufiered. 

Philip,  to  div«t  the  storm,  had  sent  his  younger 
son,  Demetrius,  to  answer  the  several  charges 
which  were  expected  to  be  brought  against  him ; 
and,  in  the  end,  obtained  a  resdution  of  the  se- 
nate to  accommoilateniattersonan  amicable  foot- 
iii^.  This  resolutiou  was  grounded  on  pretence 
oflhe  favour  which  the  Romans  bore  to  Deme- 
hriiia,  who  had  long  rc«ded  as  a  hostage  in  their 
dty.  "The  king  will  please  to  know,"  they  said, 
"  that.he  has  done  one  thing  extremely  agrecaMe 
to  the  Romans,  in  trusting  his  cause  to  an  advocate 
so  well  cstabUshod  in  their  esteem  and  regard.'" 

This  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respecting 
Demetrius,  together  with  dangerous  suggestions 
from  siHne  ofhis  own  confidanlt^  probably  inspired 
the  young  man  with  thoughts,  or  rendered  him 
suspected  of  designs,  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
Perseus,  his  elder  Mother.  This  prince  took  the 
alarm,  and  never  ceased  to  exdte  the  suspidons 
already  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  father,  until 
he  prevailed  in  securing  his  own  succession  by 
the  death  of  his  younger  brother.* 

Phihn,  having  ordered  the  execution  of  one  son 
to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  the  other,  lived  about 
three  years  afier  this  action,  suRenng  part  of  the 
punishment  that  waa  duo  to  him  on  that  account, 
in  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
his  Hurviving  son,  and  died  in  great  solicitude  ibr 
the  fate  of  hia  kingdom. 

Perseus,  nevertheless,  in  ascending  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  gave  hoj)e3  of  a  better  and  happier 
reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  im- 
mediately acknowledged  by  the  Romans ;  and, 
during  a  few  years  after  hiB  accession,  appeared 
io  have  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this  people. 
Although  he  had  adopted  the  measures  of  his 
father,  and  endeavoured  by  attention  to  his  reve- 
nue, his  army,  and  magazines;  and  by  forming 
aiiiances  with  some  of  the  warlike  Thracian 
hordes  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his  kingdom 
'—  -  posture  of  defence,  and  in  condition  I • 

to  have 

the  attention  of  the  Romans-,  until,  at  last 
awakened  by  the  report  ofa  secret  correspondence 
which  he  carried  on  with  (lie  republic  of  (.  arthage, 
they  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  into 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  observe  his  motions. 
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By  the  deputies  employed  in  this  ecrvicr,  the 
Itomans  obtaineJ  intelligence,  that  Fergeus  had 
niaitt.  aitvancee  to  (he  Acliseans  as  iveU  Re  to  the 
Carthi^nbna,  and  to  other  Btatee;  ami  nasUbely 


n  Greece  and 
endpavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  dilierences  that 
□light  indine  any  of  those  icpublics  to  opuo&e 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  dexign.  They 
encouraged  the  king  of  Pcrgamus,  who  aftcr- 
wanls  B[ipeats  to  hii~e  repented  ot"the|iart  which 
he  took  in  that  matte,  to  state  his  complaints. 
They  brought  him  to  Rwne  in  person,  and  cited 
lum  before  the  senate  t^ijivea  complete  detail  of 
tiiedrcuniatancea  that  were  abrming  in  the  policy 
of  Perseus.  Eumcnes,  having  been  thus  brnught 
tommrd  as  a  tbrmal  accuser,  and  being  to  return 
through  Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his  <fivotions  at 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded 
by  a  party  who  meant  to  assassinate  him;  and 
this  design,  with  some  other  acts  of  violence,  be- 
ing imputffll  to  Perseus,  served  as  a  pretence  for 
the  war  which  followed. 

The  Roman  senate  had  already  granted  two 
separete  cominissionB,  the  one  of  a  iviputation  to 
visit  Macedonia,  and  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Perseus ;  tlie  other  of  an  embassy  into  Egyj*,  to 
confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy.  On  heating 
of  the  attempt  that  liad  been  made  to  assassinate 
Eumenes,  they  directed  one  of  the  prietors, 
Coiua  Sicuniu^  with  a  proper  force,  to  pass  into 
Efnrua ;  and,  m  order  to  secure  their  access  it^ 
that  countjy,  to  take  possession  of  Apollonia,  and 
othertownsonthecoast.  Butamisunderstandmg 
then  BUbsiBling  lietween  the  cansuls,anil  other  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  senate,  caused  some  obstniction 
in  the  farther  immediate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Perseus  however,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  fiirce  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  cm- 
hassy  to  Rome  witheipostutatians  on  the  euliject, 
and  with  otiers,  by  every  reasonable  conccsaon 
that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  require,  to 
avert  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  But  the 
Romans,  afiecting  resentment  of  the  injuries  they 
pretendM  to  have  received,  ordered  his  amliassa- 
dor,  without  dday,  to  depart  from  Italy;  anil 
^ve  intimation,  tliat,  if  for  the  future  tie  should 
nave  any  thing  to  offer,  he  might  have  recourse 
to  the  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in  E)»rus. 

Tho  interview,  which  ■Perseus  soon  after  had 
with  the  Roman  commissioners,  terminated  with 
the  strongest  ^gns  of  hostility  on  hath  sides.' 
Tlie  king,  however,  having  taken  minutes  of 
what  passal  at  their  conference,  sent  copies  to  all 
the  n^hbouring  states,  in  order  to  exculpate 
himself  from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war  j 
and  as  the  event  afterwards  showed  how  much 
it  was  the  interest  of  every  state  to  support  him, 
ho  being  the  only  power  that  could  give  tiiem 
any  protection  against  the  Romans ;  Bouumbers, 
already  moved  b^  this  apprehension,  wi  ra  in- 
clined to  &vour  his  cause.  The  Rhodiana,  tlien 
a  funiiidable  naval  power,  though  restrained  by 
fear  from  an  open  breach  with  the  Rjmans,  yet 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  this  diswsition.  Eu- 
menen  llkewist,  ihough  a  principl  instrument  in 
IbuieiJtingjheprb.'entiiujrrcl,  soon  became  averse 


to  its  consequences.  The  Bieotjans  an  J  Epirots, 
as  welt  as  the  lllyiiana,  openly  declared  for  the 
kiiw  of  Macedonia.' 

These  circumstances  were  stated  at  Rome  as 


acted,  were  conadered  as  attempts  to  form  a 
tile  confederacy  against  the  republic. 

Additional  fleets  and  armies  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  directed  towards  Epirusj  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  issued  iti  the  form  of  an 
act  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  doringalmut  twenty- 
five  years,  borne  a  principal  part  among  the  na- 
tions that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  ascendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wars 
or  treaties,  had  made  tliem  common  objects  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of 
Europe,  Ada,  and  Africa.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  as  tlie  latest  conquerors  of  the  woriii, 
still  retained  a  very  high  reputation  liir  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  events  of  the  late  ivar 
rather  surprised  mankind,  than  convinced  them 
of  any  decided  superiority  on  the  pert  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  novelty  of  a  new  enemy,  th, 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  kins,  might 
have  accounted  for  his  ill  success.  The  fingikim 
had  now  been  almtc  twenty  years  ciemptedl'rom 
any  ^nal  calamity,  had  re-established  its  artiiii's, 
and  fiUed  its  magaunes  and  its  coflers.  The 
military  establishnumt  amounted  to  toity  thousand 
men  j  the  greater  part  formed  and  disciplined  upon 
the  plan  M  the  phalanx,  and  supported  with  nu- 
moioas  troops  a  irregukrs  from  the  warlike  can- 
tons of  Thrace.  The  kins  himself,  in  the  \\goiiT 
of  manhood,  sensible  that  the  stcnn  conid  nut  be 
diverted,  aHected  rather  to  desire  b.''>i  to  decline 
the  contest;  and,  under  all  these  dr^mslaiices, 
nations  seemingly  kiast  interested  in  tlie  conse- 
quences, were  intent  on  the  scene  that  was  aliout 
to  he  opened  before  them. 

Eumenes,  supposed  to  be  incited  by  invf  teratc 
animosity  to  Perscos,  and  bj  recent  jirovccadons, 
prepared  to  fulli!  his  protes«ons  in  behalf  of  the 
Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  equally 


L   power,  but    having  recently 
tormed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Perseus,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  Uic  war. 
Ptolemy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  the  throne 
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lately  succeeded  his  brother  Seteuciis,  i 

lom  of  Syria,  having  been ■' 

a  Rome,  alTccted  in  his  o' 


'a  Roman  demag 
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■fly 
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_.,  his  pretensions  to  Ccele6;(ria,  which  lis 

hoped  to  make  good  under  lavour  ot  the  approach- 
ing conjuncture  formed  by  the  minority  ol  Ptole- 
my, and  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman  forces  in 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  king  of  Wumidia, 
while  they  severally  preferred  their  complaiuls 
against  each  other  before  the  Roman  senate,  lipd 
Ukewiae  in  their  professiona  of  leal  for  the  Ko- 
luan  ropuhlic,  and  in  their  offers  of  supply  of 
men,  horses,  proviaonsj  or  ships. 

Gentius,  the  king  ol  Illyricum,  had  incurred 
the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ;  but  remained  unde- 
termined what  part  he  should  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  declared  openly  fur 
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thaiige  tfie  government  of  their 
for  that  of  a  monarchy,  favoured'  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Tlie  leading  men  were  either  inclined 
to  tlie  RoziianSj  or  wi^ed  to  l>alance  the  nval 
pnwprs,  so  as  to  haw,  in  the  protection  of  the  one 
some  security  against  the  usurpationg  of  the  other,' 

The  Romans  liad  committed  an  pttot  by  aend- 
iiiE  a  small  force  into  EjMras,  which  the  liinff  of 
Macf^donia  might  have  cut  off  before  it  could  be 
pro)ietly  sapporteilfrom  ItaJji  lint  their  commis- 
sioners, then  in  that  country,  had  tlie  address  to 
nniusp  the  king  with  a  negotiation,  and  to  divert 
liim,  during  the  first  year  of  tiic  war,  from  any 
alleinpC  on  ApoUonio,  or  on  any  other  station 
then  in  possesion  of  the  Roman  troops. 

Tn  the  following  summer,  about  seven  years 
aflrr  the  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of 
Mscpilonia,  the  war  in  that  Itin^dom  beinK  com- 
mitted to  the  Consul  Lianius,  thisgenetiU  follow- 
lowcd  tlie  army  which  had  been  transporloc)  to 
tlie  coast  of  £piru9 ;  and  whde  tlie  Roman  Oeet, 
with  their  allies,  assembled  in  the  straiTs  of  Eu- 
htea,  the  armies  on  both  ades  began  their  opera- 
tions. The  Macedonians  encampeil  at  Sycurium 
on  the  declivity  of  mount  Ossa.  TheRomaneon- 
eul  penetrated  into  Thessaly;  and,  havin;  passeil 
the  river  Peneus,  took  post  at  Seca,  twelve  miles 
from  the  camp  of  the  enemv.  Here  he  was  joined 
i)j  Altatus,bralhertothe  tingof  Pcrjjamus,wilbi 
fourthousandmen,  and  by  smaller  bodies  collected 
from  different  states  of  Greece. 

Per<ru9  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom 
of  Phcra),  from  which  the  Romans  drew  the 
greatest  part  of  their  subsistence ;  and  an  action 
ensued,  in  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  liffht 
infantry  of  both  armies  being  engaged,  the  Ro- 
mans were  detealed ;  and  the  consul,  no  longer 
able  to  support  hia  foraging  parties  on  tliat  side 
of  the  Penous  against  a  superiorenemy,  decamp- 
ed in  the  night,  and  repaa9e<]  the  river. 

Although  this  victory  had  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  liojws  of  the  king,  it  was  by  him  wisely  con- 
siticred  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  renew  the  overtures 
of  peace ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  negotiation, 
it  was  rcsrived,  that  the  condition  which,  under 
the  misfortune  of  repeated   defeats,  bait  heen 


■B  of  a  decided  superiority  on  either  side, 
the  person  who  should 
have  peace  re-established  on  tnodemte 


oold  favour  the  p 


propose  1 


that  the  Romans,  bring  induced  to  terminate 
war  under  the  effects  of  a  defeat,  would  from 
Ihencetorward  respect    the   Macedonian    mon- 
archy, am!  be  cautious  how  they  disturbed  its 
tranquillity. 

Bui  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was  per- 
ceived, and  wisely  laid  hold  of  by  the  councils  of 
Perseus,  it  by  no  means  escaped  the  Roman 
couiicU  of  war,  which  was  assembled  to  reccl 
thepropOBoJs  o(  the  king. 

The  Romans,  whether  from  national  spirit 
policy  at  all  times  dedined  entering  on  ncgot 
tioiis  or  trealies  in  consequence  of  defeats.  Th 


they  received  those  of  the  vanquished  with  lon- 
descension  anil  mildness.  They  accordingly,  in 
'le  present  rase,  treated  the  concesMons  of  Per- 
■us  with  disilain,  haughtily  answering,  that  he 
lust  snlKnit  at  discretion.* 
This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sens  with  extreme  surprise.  But  it  produced  sfill 
farther  concessions  j  and  instead  of  resentment 
the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  message  with 
Ter  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  liecn 
paid  by  his  father.* 
The  remainder  of  the  Bummer  havinj;  passed 
the  operations  of  foraging  parties,  without  any 
consideiaHe  action,  the  Romans  retired  for  the 
vinteriuto  Bceolia.  On  thiscoast  the  fleet,  hav- 
ng  met  with  no  enemy  at  aea,  had  made  repeated 
tescenta  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who  had  de- 
■lared  for  the  king.  The  consul  took  pOBsesaon 
of  his  quarters,  without  any  resistance,  in  the 

: ; ._  _!•  .L_  -lantry;  and  in  this,  with 

I  made  by  the  army  cm- 
)itoved  on  the  side  of  lllyricum  m  detaching  that 
nation  from  Person^  consisted  the  service  of  the 
first  campaign. 
Lidnius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lieoal  term, 
Fis  relieved  by  his  successor  in  office,  A.  Hos- 
tilius  Marciua.  This  commander,  being  defeated 
and  baffleil  in  some  attempts  he  made  to  pene- 
trate into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appears  to 
have  made  a  campaign  still  less  fiirtunate  than 
that  of  liis  predecessor;  and  Ihe  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  aammer,  havina  ordered  him  home  to 
* '  at  the  annual  elections,  sent  a  deputation 
the  army,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cauae 
of  their  miscarriages,  and  the  slowness  of  thdi 
progress. 


petC  H  sirailai  effect  in  the  ojieiiing  of  the  present 
war,  appear  to  have  been  greatiy  mortified  and 
surprised  at  this  unpromising  aspect  of  their 
enterprise.  They  were  engaged  with  an  enemy 
renowned  for  dia;i|)tine,  wiia  had  made  war  a 
trade,  and  the  use  of  arms  a  profesaon ;  while 
they  themselves,  it  appears,  far  a  considerahle 
period  after  the  present  war,  even  during  the 
moat  rapid  progress  of  their  arms,  Jiad  no  niiutaiy 
establishment  beddes  that  of  thrir  invil  and  polt- 
tical  constitution,  no  sokliers  besides  their  dtt- 
zens,  and  no  ofiKxrs  liut  the  ordinary  magistrates 
of  the  commonwealth. 

If  thia  establishment  had  ita  advantages,'  it 
may  have  appeared,  on  particular  occasions,  like- 
wise to  have  had  its  defects.  The  citizen  may 
have  lieen  too  much  a  master  in  his  civil  capacity 
to  subject  himself  fully  to  the  bondage  of  a  aiJ- 
dier!  and  too  absolute  in  his  rapcity  of  military 
officer  to  bear  with  the  control  of  political  reguk^ 
tinna.  As  the  obli^tion  to  serve  in  the  legions 
was  general  and  without  exception,  many  a  ctii- 
zen,  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  distant  or  unpro- 
mising service,  would  endeavour  to  shun  his  duty. 
And  the  officer  noukl  not  alwa}*s  ilare  tn  enforce 
disagreeable  duty  on  those  bv  whom  he  himself 
was  elected,  or  on  whom  he  m  part  depended  for 
larther  advancement. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  legiona  were 
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auaiiiunted  from  fiie  thousand  lira  hunJrcd  foot 
and  two  hundred  horse,  to  vH  thoueanil  Bwt  and 
three    hundred    horae;'  and,  probahly,  to  raise 
the  aathoritj  of  the  consul  mare  eflectuallj  into 
that  of  a  oiimmaiMler-in-chief,  he  wae  commiB- 
uaoed  tfl  name  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  ccn- 
luriona  of  the  urmy,  that  were  to  serve  under 
bis  ordeis ;  but,  upon  a  complaint  that  thie  ei- 
lendan  of  the  consul's  powers  did  not,  by  en- 
forcing   the   discipline  of  the  annj,   serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  viaa  niatle,  the  people  re- 
sumed tJidr  right  of  election  in  tiie  appointment 
even  of  infeiior  officers.   The  deputies,  now  sent 
into  .Macedonui,  by  the  senate,  reported,  that  the 
l^ona  employed  in  that  connti-f  were  eitrfmely 
Incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  tower  officers 
and  private  men  heinjr,  by  the  dangerous  indul- 
gence of  their  leaders,  suflered  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  colours."    Thia  abuse  we  may 
apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  service 
that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who  had 
the  chuce  of  their  own  commanders.   And  fr 
speculative  ideas  on  the  subjed,  if  we'  were  ] 
hound  to  be  govemeil  bj  experience  as  the  f 
ferable  tulor,  we  should  be  apt  to  reject,  as  an  ! 
proper  mode  of  forming  armies,  that  cslablishment 
by  which  the  Romans  conquered  the  worid. 
It  is.  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of 
ordination  in  the  beginning  of  every  war, 
that  of  skill,  likewise,  in  the  use  of  their  peculiar 
weapons,  made,  in  the  Rot 


unable  to  pursue  the  advantage  he  had  gained 

Here,  therefore,  he  staid  onlv  lo  deliver  hi>.  army 

Emilias  Paulas,  who  half  t'een  named  (i 


This 
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Paului 


jcirily  between  raw  and  veteran  troops. 

The  iisGofthebuckleratuI  sword  required  great 
Bidll,a^Uty,  and  muscular  strength;  aJI  of  ther 
the  eCSct  of  exercise  and  of  continued  practice. 

The  experience  of  the  soldier  who  survive 
many  actions  tended  to  conRrm  his  courage,  In 
cause  his  escape  was  in  a  great  measuie  th 
eflect  of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength;  and  upon 
return  of  amihtr  dangers,  gave  him  confident 

In  battles  the  strong  and  the  skilful  escaped,  th 
weak  and  the  awkvranl  were  likely  to  perisli ;  nnd 
every  action  not  only  exercised  the  arma  of  tticac 
that  survived,  but  nmde  a  selection  of  the  vigorous 
a^  skilful  to  he  reserved  for  future  occasians. 

Hence,  probably,  in  the  Bomaii  armies,  mi 
more  than  in  those  of  modern  Europe,  the  prac- 
tised addier  had  a  great  superiority  over  the 
novice ;  and  dtJzens,  when  brought  into  the  Geld 

Dy  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  in  the  cou ' 

every  campmgn. 

In  the  present  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first 
Kud  the  second  year  of  the  war,  though  extremely 
mortifying  to  the  Romans,  were  received  without 
any  signs  of  trresolutiun,  or  chanec  of  their  jiur- 
pose.  In  the  lliird  year  afler  hostilities  com- 
menced, the  command  of  the  army  In  Macedonia 
devolved  on  CU  Marcius  Pbilippus,  who,  iieing 
chosen  one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his  province  as 
usual  by  lot.  This  officer  had  been  employed  in 
one  of  the  late  deputations  that  were  sent  into 
Greece ;  had  shown  his  ability  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  war;  and  now, 
byTiis  conduct  as  a  general,  broke  through  the 
line  by  wiuch  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  cover  the 
Irontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  whan  he  had 
penetrated  into  Mamlonia,  he  Ibund  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  want  of  proper  sup- 
plies of  provisions  on  that  side  of  the  moumains. 


who,  bnng  one  of  the  consuls  who  commanded 
the  Roman  array  at  Cann»,  threw  away  his  life 
ithcr  than  survive  that  defeat.  The  son  was 
..ow  turned  of  H\ty ;'  and  by  the  length  of  bis 
service,  and  the  variety. of  his  experience  in 
Liguria  and  Spain,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  diances  of  war. 

Emibus  Paulus,  upon  his  election,    in  onle. 
that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the 
liiulls  of  his  pcetle<*siiora,  moved,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  lo  review  the 
and  lo  make  a  report  of  its  state  tiefbre  he 
entered  upon  the  command.     His  speech  to  the 
people,  when  about  to  depart  for  his  province, 
carries  a  striking  allusion  to  the  petulant  freedom 
with  which,  it  srenis,  unsuccessful  commanders 
:re  censured,  or  tnulaced  in  the  tHijiular  coU' 
rsatiuns  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  defiance  with 
lich  he  pro|>nsed  to  silence    the  blame  that 
ght  afterwanls  he  cast  on  himself.   "  Let  such 
think  ^mselvea  qualified  to  advise  the  gene- 
ral," be  said,  "now  accompany  me  into  Mace- 
donia.   They  shall  have  a  passage  on  hnard  my 
shipi  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  In  a  place  in 
my  tent  ^nd  at  my  table ;  but  if  they  now  decline 
Ihis  offer,  let  them  nut   aflerwarils  jiretend  lo 
imlge  of  what  they  neither  see  nor  understand, 
rtor  let  them  set  up  their  own  opinion  against 
that  of  a  fellow-ritaen,  who  is  serving  the  pub- 
lic to  the  utmost  of  bia  ainbty,  and  at  Che  hazard 
of  his  life  and  of  his  honours." 

Emiliua,  upon  h'd  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  the  hanks  of  the  Enipeus, 
with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  mountains,  on 
which  all  the  passca  were  secured. — Aflcr  some 
delay,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  oliserv- 
ing  the  encmv's  dispodrion,  or  m  improving  the 
disripline  of  his  own  army,  he  sent  a  detachment 
'■  dispossess  the  Macedoniana  of  one  -'  '' — '' 


a  the  heights,  with 
nanc!ed  in  this  ser- 
if, he  should  fall 


tions  which  they  occupied  n. 

orders  to  the  officer  who  eon 

vice,  that,  if  be  succeeded  i 

down  on  the  plain  in  the  rear  ot  the  enemy ;  tic 

himself,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  fiint  lo  attack 

them  in  ii-ont. 

The  poet  on  the  heights  lieing  forced,  Perseus 
relinquished  his  present  diapoation,  and  fell  back 
towards  Pydna  on  the  banks  of  the  Aliacmon. 
Here  it  became  necessary  for  him,  either  to 
hazard  a  battle,  or,  on  aceoimt  of  the  nature  of 
the  countiy  behind  him,  to  se jjaratc  his  forces. 

He  preferred  the  firstj  and  made  chmce  of  a 
plain  that  was  fit  to  receive  the  plialani,  and  was 
skirted  with  bills,  on  which  his  light  tionjis  could 
act  with  advanCsse. 

Here  too  ihe  Roman  consul  rontinued  In  press 
upon  him,  and  was  incUncd  lo  seize  Ibe  first 
opportunity  of  deciding  tlie  war.  Both  armies, 
ashy  appointment,  presenteil  themselves  on  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle,  and  Emilius  Paulus 
seemed  eager  to  engage ;  but,  as  he  himself  used 
to  confess,  having  never  bt'hflrl  an  appearance 
so  formidable  as  vvhen  the  Moecdonians  levelled 
thrarspears,  he  thought  proper  to  halM  Though 
much  disconcerted,  ne  endeavoured  to  preserve 
his  countenance,  anil  would  not  recede  from  hia 
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giouiid ;  and  that  he  might  encamp  his  army 
wliem  they  now  sfonJ,  onlered  the  first  liijo  to 
reni:dn  undet  triis,  and  ready  tu  attack  the 
eiiemy,  while  inose  who  were  behind  Iheni  be- 
gan to  intrench ;  having  in  this  manner  cast  up 
a  breast-work  of  eonaiderable  strength,  he  re- 
tired tehind  it,  and  under  that  cover  campieted 
the  fortiticatioiis  of  a.  camp  in  the  usual  form. 

in  tliis  position  he  wailed  for  an  opportunity  to 
Jrawon  an  engagement,  wlien  the  enemy  should 
be  l<ss  prepared  to  receive  him,  or  not  have  time  to 
avail  themselves  so  much  of  that  tbrnudable  order 
which  consUCuted  the  strength  of  the  phalanx. 

This  occadon  soon  afternanla  seemed  Co  be 
ollered  bj  a  skirmisti  which  happened  in  the 
fields  between  (he  two  armies.  A  hoise,  having 
broke  loose  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled 
towards  that  oT  the  Macedonians,  was  followed 
by  the  soldiers  from  wliom  he  escaped,  and  met 
by  their  enemy  from  the  opposite  camp.  These 
parties  engi^ed,  and  each  being  joined  by  num- 
bprs  from  their  respective  armies,  brought  on  at 
last  a  general  action.  The  ground  was  favour 
able  to  the  phalans ;  and  the  Macedonians, 
though  hastily  formed,  still  possessed  against  the 
Romans  the  advantage  of  their  weapons,  and  of 
their  formidable  order.  They  filled  up  the  plain 
in  front,  and  coald  not  be  flanked.  They  had 
only  to  maintain  thdr  ground,  and  had  no  oc- 
casion to  discompose  their  ranks,  in  dme  of  tba 
action,  by  any  change  of  position.  They  ac- 
cordingly withstood  with  ease  the  first  shock  of 
the  Roman  legions ;  but  were  broken  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  sequel  by  the  seemingly  irregular 
attacks  which  were  made  at  intervals  by  the 
manipules,  or  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man foot.  The  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  were 
altackeil,  whether  they  were  pressed  in,  or  came 
forward  to  press  on  their  enemy,  could  not  keep 
in  an  exact  line  with  the  parts  that  were  not  at- 
tacked. Openings  were  made,  at  which  the 
Roman  soldier,  with  his  buckler  and  short  sword, 
cnnld  easily  enter.  Emilius,  observing  this  ad- 
vantage, directed  Ms  attack  on  those  places  at 
which  the  frant  of  the  phalanx  was  broken  ;  ai.l 
the  legionary  soWior,  having  got  within  the  point 
of  his  antagonist's  spear,  pierced  to  the  heart  of 
the  column,  and  in  this  poalion  made  a  havoc, 
which  soon  threw  the  whole  into  disorder  and 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  in  the  lield,  five  thousand  were  made  pri- 
soners in  their  flight!  tnd  six  thousand  tliatshut 
themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Pjdna  were  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion.' 

Aiier  this  defeat,  the  kins  of  Macedonia,  with 
a  few  attendant^  fled  to  Pella,  where,  having 
taken  up  bis  children  and  the  retnuns  of  his 
treasure,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  talents,  or 
about  two  millions  of  pounds  stet^in^'  he  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  AmphipoUs,  and  Irom  thence 
to  Samothiacia,  where  he  took  refuge  in  (he 
famous  sanctuary  of  that  island. 

Emilius  pushed  on  to  Amphipolis,  recdving  the 
submission  of  all  the  towns  and  districts  as  he 
passed.  The  prstor,  Octavius,  then  command- 
ing the  Roman  fleet,  beset  the  island  of  Samo- 
thracia  with  his  ships ;  and,  without  violating  the 
sanctuary,  look  measures  that  effectually  pre- 
vented the  king's  escape. 
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children,  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  pnelor, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  camp  of  Emilius. 
The  king  threw  himself  on  the  gronnd,  and 
would  have  embraced  the  victor's  knees,  whon 
the  Roman  general,  with  a  condescension  that  is 
extolled  by  aninent  historians,  gave  him  his  hand, 
and  raised  him  from  the  ground,  but  reproached 
him  as  the  araressor  in  the  lato  contest  with  the 
Romans ;  and  with  a  lesson  of  morality,  which 
tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
bidlthe  young  men  who  were  present  look  on 
this  object  aa  an  example  of  the  instabilitv  of 
fortune,  and  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  aflai'rs. 

While  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to 
this  issue,  that  in  lllyricum  had  a  like  termina- 
tion, and  ended  about  tiie  same  time  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  king. 

IScwa  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time,  and  filled  the  tomples,  as  usual, 
with  multitudes  who  crowded  to  perform  the 
pubUe  rites  of  thanfcs^ving  that  were  ordered  by 
the  senate.  Soon  altor  which,  emlmssies  arrived 
from  all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then  known 
world,  with  addresses  of  congratulation  on  so 
great  an  event.  The  senate  proceeded  to  form  a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  eitinguish  the  monarchy, 
to  divide  its  territory  into  lour  districts,  and  in 
each  to  establish  a  republican  government,  ad- 
ministered by  councils  and  maristratrs  chosen  by 
the  people.  This  among  the  Oreeks,  could  bear 
(he  interpretation  of  beSowing  absolute  liberty. 


Ten  c 


carry  tl 


plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and  five  ' 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  lllyricum, 
Emilius  was  continued  in  his  command,  and  the 
army  ordered  to  remain  in  Macedonia  until  the 
settlement  of  the  province  sboukl  be  completed. 

The  commissionerf^  agreeable  to  their  instruc- 
tions, fixed  the  Umits  of  the  several  districts,  and, 
probably  to  perpetuate  the  separation  of  them,  or 
'3  preventanycM '-    * 


To  some  other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  or  to  dismember  Ih^  once 
powerful  monarchy,  than  to  confer  bcedom  on 
the  people,  they  joined  an  act  of  fiivonr,  in  con- 
siderably diminishing  tiieir  former  burdens,  re- 
dudng  their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they  had 
usually  paid  to  their  own  kings ;  and,  to  fenlitatB 
or  to  secure  the  reception  of  the  republican  form 
which  was  devised  for  them,  the;?  ordered  all  the 
ojicient  nobles,  and  all  (he  retainers  of  the  late 
court,  as  being  irreconcileoble  with  the  equality 
of  citizens  urider  a  republic,  to  depart  from  the 
kingdom,  and  to  choose  places  of  residence  for 
themselves  in  Italy. 

A  Uke  ])lan  was  followed  with  respect  to  lllyri- 
cum, which  was  divided  into  three  liiitrictB ;  and 
the  kings  both  ofMacedonia  and  of  Ibis  country 
with  many  other  captives,  were  conducted  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their  conquerors. 

Perseus  is  said  to  have  lived  aa  a  prisoner  at 
Alba,  about  four  years  after  ho  had  been  exhi- 
bited in  this  praccsMon.  Alexander,  one  of  his 
sons,  had  an  education  calculated  merely  to  pro- 
cure him  suliastence,  and  was  afterwards,  as  a 
k,  employed  in  some  of  the  public 
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;et  iindeciilf^d,  and  no  coneidcrahle  advantn^, 
either  of  conduct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  the  side 
of  the  Romans ;  the;  still  preMirv; d  the  usual 
arrogance  of  their  manner,  and  interposed  with 
the  satne  imperious  ascenilant  in  tbe  afTatrB  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Afriea,  that  they  could  have 
done  in  consequence  of  the  most  decisive  victory. 
99  at  this  lime  thai,  by  ttie  celebrated  message 


prince,  IrUEtlng  la  Che  full  employmt 
which  the  Roman  forces  mere  engaged,  had  ven- 
tured la  inyade  this  kingdom,  and  was  in  posses- 
Mon  of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  A^lexan- 
driit.  He  was  occupied  In  the  fiege  of  tlua  place 
nhen  Pojnlius  arrived  and  delivered  him  an  order 
of  the  senate  to  deael.  The  kins  made  answer, 
That  he  would  eonadcr  of  iL  "  Determine  he- 
fore  you  pass  this  line,"  said  the  Roman,  tiacinn 
a  circle  njtii  the  rod  which  be  lield  in  his  hand. 
This  people,  however,  had  occa^n,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  Macedonian  war,  (o  oi^rve 
that  few  of  their  allies  were  willing  to  support 
them  in  iJie  exCretnes  to  which  ihej  seemed  to  he 
inclined.  The  Epirots  had  aetuaJly  declared  for 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  lihodiana  had 
ofTereil  their  mediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
threatened  hostility  against  either  of  the  partieB 
who  sliould  refuse  In  accept  of  ic  Even  Eumenes 
was  susueelcd  uf  having  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
cert with  PeraeUB,  although  the  Rill  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  effects  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  disguised  their  re- 
sentment of  these  severa!  provocations,  until  their 
principal  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
suhdued ;  after  they  had  accomplished  this  end, 
they  proceeded  against  every  other  party,  with  a 
seventy  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  permitted 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  their  supposed  ofTence,  They  gave 
orders  to  Emilias,  in  pasrang  through  Epirus,  to 
lay  that  country  uniler  military  execution.  Se- 
venty towns  were  accordingly  destroyed,  and  a 
hundred  and  lifty  thousand  of  the  people  sold  for 

The  senate  refused  to  admit  the  anibassac 
of  Rhodes,  who  came  to  congratulate  the  Rot 
peopleon  theirvictory  at  Pydna.  They  sttiuped 
those  islanders  nf  the  provinces  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  on  the  continent  by  the  lat 
treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  ordered  them  to  die 
continue  some  duties  levied  from  ships  in  jrassin; 
through  their  sound,  which  made  a  considerabi 
part  of  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  ciuning  in  person  to  pa_ 
his  court  to  the  senate,  they  resolved  to  forbid  the 
concourse  of  kin^g  to  Rome.  Their  meaning, 
though  expressed  in  general  terms,  was  evident^ 
levelled  at  this  [irince ;  and  they  ordered,  that 
when  he  should  arrive  at  Brundusium,  their  re- 
soluliun  should  be  intimated  to  him,  to  pre< 
his  nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  ftom  this  time  forward,  though 
in  the  style  of  alUes,  treated  the  Grecian  republics 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Re 
amona  nations;  while  their  stalt 
.■aineiTmuch  of  their  primeval  rusticity,  and  did 
Dot  consider  the  distinctions  of  fortune  and  equi- 
page R9  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  of  high 
iiommand.  Cato,  though  a  citizen  of  the  higliesl 
rank,  and  vested  BUCCfSsively  with  the  iligniliet 
-if  consul  and  uf  censor,  used  to  partake  m  the 


labouT  of  his  own  slaves,  and  to  feed  with  ihera 
ftom  the  same  dish  at  their  mealsJ  When  be 
vimmanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  daily 
illowance  of  hia  household  was  no  more  tlian 
three  medimni,  or  about  ai  many  bushels  of 
wheat  for  hie  family,  and  half  a  medininus,  of 
half  a  bushel  of  harley  fur  hia  burses.  In  sur 
veyins  his  province  he  usuallv  travelifd  on  foot, 
"""""Ted  by  a  single  slave  who  carried  his  lag 
gage.s 

These  parOculars  are  mentioned  jierhaps  as 
peculiar  to  Cato ;  but  such  singularities  in  ibe 
"annersofa  person  placed  soTiigh  on.ony  the 

ople,  carry  some  general  intimation  ol   the 

shion  of  the  times. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  anxing  the 
membCTS  of  the  commonwealth,  which  rejicted 
the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  checked  Ihe  admi- 
ration of  private  wealth.  In  all  militarj'  dona- 
"■  ins  the  centurion  had  no  more  than  double  the 

lowance  of  a  jirivate  soldier,  and  no  mililaiy 

■chief  of  one  year  served  not  only  in  the  ranks, 
it  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  officer  in  the 
neitj  and  the  same  person  who  had  displayed 
the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general,  still  valuid 
himself  on  the  courage  and  address  of  a  legionary 
soldier. 

To  one  was  raised  abova  the  glory  to  be  reaped 
from  the  exertion  of  mere  personal  courage  imd 
liodily  strength.  Persons  of  the  highest  condition 
sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  iight  in  single  com- 
bat, in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  tl>e>  be- 
longed. Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  consular 
rani,  in  order  to  enhance  the  authority  with 
which  he  spoke  when  he  pleaded  for  the  triumph 
of  Paulus  Emitius,  informed  the  people  that  he 
liill  three  and  twenty  timee,  had  fought 
.nv  chaminons  of  the  enemy, 
..V ?.....-^  he  had  slain 


self;  liill  tt 


ind  that  in  each  of  thi 


:i]iio,  wtien  serving  in  Spain. 

The  eumptuarv  laws  of  this  age  were  suited 
to  the  idea  of  citizens  who  were  delernjintJ  to 
contribute  tiifir  utmost  to  the  gmndeur  of  the 
state ;  but  to  forego  (he  means  of  luxury  oi  per- 
sonal distinction.  Roman  ladies  were  resttalncd, 
except  in  religious  procesnons,  from  the  use  of 
caniages  any  where  within  the  city,  or  at  thedis- 

itoffo 

miles,  and  began  to  be  so  much  crowded  with 
buildings  or  collages,  that,  even  before  the  reduc- 
tion 01  Macedonia,  it  was  become  necessary  to 
restrain  private  persona  from  encroaching  on  the 
streets,  squares,  and  other  sjaces  reserved  for 
public  conveniency.  In  a  place  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  so  slocked  with  inhabitants,  the  female 
sex  was  also  forbid  the  u>*  of  variegated  or  iiarty- 
coloured  clothes,  or  of  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their  persons.  This 
'      being  rejjealed,  contraiy  to  the  aentiruenls  c" 


Cato,  this  d 


to  take  ac 


ntof  theequi[«G 


n  the  capacity 
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Chap.  VII.] 


OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBl-   J. 


The  atlention  of  the  legislature  was  carried 
into  the  detail  of  entertniiiments  or  leasts.  In 
one  ad  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  in  i 

limited.  By  the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about 
twenty  years  after  tlie  iiiduction  of  Macedonia, 
a  citizen  was  atloweil,  on  certain  high  feativals, 
to  expend  three  hundred  asea,  or  about  twenty 
sliillings  sterling ;  on  other  feativals  of  lesa  note, 
one  hundred  ases,  or  about  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
7ear,  no  more  than  ten  ases,  or  al«ut  cighl 
pence;  and  was  not  allowed  to  serve  up  mort 
than  one  fowl,  and  this  with  a  pravieo  that  il 
should  not  he  crammed  or  fatted.' 

Superstition  madea  prindpal  article  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  It  subjected  them  continually 
to  be  occupied  or  alarmed  with  prodigies  and 
ominous  appearances,  of  which  they  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  eJfect«  by  rites  and  eipiations,  as 
strange  and  irrational  as  tlie  presages  on  which 
they  had  grounded  their  fears.  Great  partof  their 
time  was  accordingly  taken  up  with  processions 
and  puhhc  shows,  and  much  of  their  substance, 
even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of  tlieir  herds,' 
was  occasionally  expended  in  sacriiices,  or  in  the 
performance  of^pnmic  vows.  The  first  officers 
of  state,  in  their  functions  of  the  priesthood,  per- 
formed the  part  of  the  cook  and  the  butcher ;  and, 
while  the  senate  was  dehberalingon  questions  of 
great  moment,  eiamined  the  entrails  of  a  victim, 
in  order  to  know  what  the  gods  had  determined. 
"You  must  desist,"  said  the  Consul  Cornelius, 


with  I 


AfCording  to  the  opiniotis  entertained  in  those 
limes,  sorcery  was  a  principal  expeilient  employed 
by  those  who  had  secret  designs  on  the  life  of  their 
n^hbour.  It  wassnpptsed  tomakeapart  inthe 
statutory  crime  of  (NHsoning;  and  the  same  iroagi- 
Dation  which  admitted  the  charge  of  sorcery  at 
credible,  vies,  in  particular  instances,  when  any 
person  was  accused,  easily  convinced  of  his  guilt : 
insomuch  that  some  thousands  were  al  times  con- 
victed together  of  this  ima^nary 


■3  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at 
)  sttanae  disorders,  or  tiie  magis- 
trate gave  credit  to  wiki  and  improbaWe  reports. 


The  story  of  the  Bacchanals,  dated  m  the 
of  Rome  jive  hundred  and  ^xty-sii,  or  aoouc 
twenty  years  before  Wie  conquer  of  Macedonia, 
may  he  considerod  as  an  instance  of  one  or  the 
otbcr.a  A  society,  under  llie  name  of  Bacchanals, 
had  been  instituted,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek 
priitender  to  divination.'  The  desire  of  being 
admitted  ink  this  sodety  prevailed  throughout 
Italy,  and  tho  sect  became  extremely  numerous 
As  they  commonly  met  in  the  night,  they  were 
said  at  certain  hours  to  extingui3i  their  lightSj 
and  to  indulge  themselves  in  every  practice  of 
horror,  rape,  incest,  and  marderj  crimes  under 
whlcli  no  sect  or  fraternity  could  possibly  subast, 
but  which,  in  being  imiiuted  to  numbers  in  this 


S  The  ■( 


credulous  age,  gave  occasion  to  a  severe  Inquid 
tion,  and  proved  latal  to  many  persotis  at  Rome, 
and  throughout  Italy. 

The  extreme  superstition,  however,  of  those 
times,  in  some  of  its  effects,  vidj  with  genuine 
religion ;  and,  by  the  regam  it  inspired,  mora 
espedally  for  the  ohiigation  of  oaths,  became  a 
principle  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and 
in  many  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or 
compulsory  laws. 

When  the  citizen  swore  that  he  would  obey 
tiic  call  of  the  magistrate  lo  enlist  in  the  legions  j 
when  the  soklier  sworo  that  he  woulil  not  desert 
his  colours,  disobey  his  commander,  or  fly  from 
his  enemy ;  when  a  citizen,  at  the  call  of  the  cen- 
sor, reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  his  cliects ; 
the  state,  in  all  those  instances,  with  perfect  con- 

X  relied  on  the  good  &ith  of  her  subjects, 

vas  not  deceived. 

the  period  to  which  these  ohservations  refer, 
that  is,  in  the  siith  century  of  the  Roman  state, 
the  first  dawrung  of  literature  Iwgan  to  appear. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom  prevailed 
among  the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other 
rude  nations,  at  their  feasts  to  sing  or  rehearse 
heroic  ballads  which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or 
those  of  thrir  ancestors."'  This  practice  had  Iven 
some  time  discontinued,  and  the  conipositinns 
themselves  were  lost.  They  were  succeeded  by 
pretended  monuments  of  History  equally  laUa- 


in  the  archives  of  every  noble  house,  but  which 
were  rather  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
families,  than  to  record  the  truth." 

The  Romans  owed  the  eariiest  compilations  of 
their  history  lo  Greeks;  and  in  their  own  first 
attempts  to  relate  their  story  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people.'^  Nsviua  and  Eiinius, 
who  were  the  first  that  wrote  in  the  Latin 
lungue,  composed  their  relationB  in  verse.  Livius 
Andronicus,  and  afierwards  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence, translated  the  Greek  fiiWe,  and  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but  Qre- 


The  V 


been  peimns  of  mean  conditii  . 
subbed  by  turning  a  baker's  milt,  the  other  to 
have  been  a  captive  and  a  slave.  Both  of  them 
bad  probably  possessed  the  Greek  tongue  as  a 
vulgar  dialect,  which  vras  yet  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  from  this  circumstance,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  elegant  compositions 
of  Philemon  and  Menander."  Their  comedies 
were  acted  in  the  streets,  without  any  seats  or 
benches  for  the  reception  of  an  audience.  But 
ition  BO  little  studious  of  ordinary  conveni- 
'B,  and  contented  to  borrow  their  Ulerary 
models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being  mere 
imitators,  they  continued  for  ages  inferior,  vrere, 
however,  in  their  political  and  military  character, 
superior  to  all  other  nations  whatevei ,  and,  at 
this  date,  had  extended  n  dominion, 
U.  C.  586.  which  originally  consisted  of  a  poor 
village  on  the  Tiber,  to  more  em^iire 
and  territory  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any  king- 
dom or  state  of  Europe. 
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THE  reJuction  of  Macedonia  was  in  many 
•tspecls  a  remarkable  era  in  tile  liistorj  of  Rome. 
Sefore  ttiis  dale  Homan  citizens  had  been  treated 
as  snhjpcts,  and  perniiltBil  theniselvee  lo  be  laied. 
TtiBj  were  required  at  every  ecnsua  to  make  a 
return  of  their  eflects  upon  oath,  and,  besidee 
other  Btaled  or  occa^tial  contributions  to  the 
■ublic,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  value  of 
.heir  property.  But  upon  this  event  they  assumed 
•siotB  entirely  the  character  of  sovereigns;  and, 
aa.yxa«  a  treasury  replenished  with  the  spoils  of 
that  kingdom,  exempted  themselves  from  their 
tbrmer  burdens. 

The  Bceessionof  wealth,  said  to  have  put  them 
ji  this  condition,  is  variously  reported.  Livy 
quotes  ValeriuB  Antiaa  as  stadng  it  at  miUies 
dueenties,  or  about  a  million  stening;  Vellrius 
Paterculus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Pliny 
at  somewhat  more.'  But  the  highest  of  these 
computations  scarcely  appears  adequate  to  the 
eflect  supposed.  It  is  more  iltkely  that  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  treasury,  conasdng  of  the 
Bums  H)  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of 
victorious  leaders,  the  tributes  received  from  Car- 
thage and  Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania,  the 
titlres  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  addition 
of  the  revenue  recently  constituted  in  Macedo- 
nia, put  the  Romans  at  last  in  condition  to  e.x- 
empt  tlicmselves  from  taxation ;  an  effect  which 
no  peiishiflg  cii[iital  placed  at  once  in  Iheir  eof- 
fers  could  be  supposed  to  produce.  The  Roman 
treasury,  when  examined  about  ten  yeare  aller 


this  dale,  was  found  to  contain,  in  hars  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling ;'  a  sum  which,  without  a  pro- 
i3er  and  regular  supply,  must  have  been  soon  ex- 
hausted. 

From  the  concludon  of  the  war  with  Perseus, 
the  Romans  for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  with  any  conadcrable  enemy ; 
ind  their  nnmeroas  colonies,  now  dispersed  over 
Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  Rhegium,  probably  made 
great  advances,  duiing  this  period,  m  agriculture, 
eommerc^  and  the  other  arts  of  peace.  Among 
their  public  works  are  menlinned,  not  only  tem- 
ples and  fortifications,  particulars  in  which  men 
attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  but 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-places,  pavements, 
highways,  and  other  conveniences,  the  preludes 
or  attendants  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato,  in  pleading  agabst  the  rejeated  election 
of  the  same  person  into  the  office  of  consul,  ci- 
clainied  agninst  the  luiniy  of  tlie  times,  and 
allied,  that  so  many  wtizens  could  not  support 
their  estiavagance  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  the  provinces  by  iirtue  of  their  re- 
peated appointments  to  lommand  Observe," 
he  said,  "thdr  vdl-is,  how  curiously  built,  how 
richly  furnished  vnth  i  ory  and  precious  ■ 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION,  &c. 


,  ,.       T  he  Romans  had  formerly  made 

«  Biw  la.  j^^^  ^  j.^  jjj^  ^  which  citi- 
zens might  Le  clioscn  into  Ihe  different  ofEe*s  of 
elate.*  And  on  the  occasion  on  which  Cntonmde 
tills  speech,  they  excluded  the  same  person  from 
twing  repeatedlj  chosen.  They  likewise  made 
those  ailditiona  Co  formei  sumptuary  law£  which 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  eensus,  or 
enrolment  of  the  people,  began  lo  bo  made  with 
more  care  than  formerly :  even  the  Lntin  allies, 
though  migrating  lo  Rome,  were  excluded  from 
the  rolls  ;■  nnd  the  people  generally  mustered 
from  three  to  four  hundred  tliousand  men. 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  tu  maintain 
with  the  more  regular  and  formidable  rivals  of 
their  povier,  they  ?tili  employed  their  i^ons  on 
the,  frontier  of  their  provinces  in  Spain,  iSiImatia, 
Liguria,  and  on  the  descents  of  the  Alps.   They 

Transalpine  nations,  in  a  treaty  o(  alliance  with 
the  repubhc  of  Marseiltest  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  protected  that  mercantile  settlement 
from  the  attacks  of  tierce  tribes,  who  infested  them 
from  the  maritime  extremities  of  the  Alps  and 
Appenines.  Tlicy  were  in  general  the  umpires 
in  the  differences  of  nations,  gave  auilieoce  in  all 
their  complaints,  interposed  with  their  forces  as 
well  an  authority,  and  disposed  of  |)rovinces  and 
kingdoms  at  their  pleasure.  They  kept  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  the  conduct  and  policy  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent powers  with  whom  they  were  at  any  time 
likely  to  he  embroiled,  and  generally  conducted 
their  transactions  with  independent  nations  as 
they  adjusted  the  first  settlement  of  their  own 
acquisitions,  by  OHnmisdon  and  deputatione  sent 
from  the  senate  to  decide,  with  the  least  posable 
delay,  on  such  matters  as  might  arise  in  toe  place 
'.0  wliich  their  deliberatbns  referred. 

The  number  of  commis»oners  employed  in 
these  service^  for  the  most  part,  was  ten.  These 
took  informations,  formed  plans,  and  made  their 
reports  for  the  final  decision  of  the  senate,  and, 
by  the  frequency  of  these  appointments,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  members  of  the  senate,  in  rotation, 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
that  worTiT  which  they  were  destined  to  govern. 

The  senate  itselt  though,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  emulation  of  ita  members,  likely  to  em- 
barrass aflairs  by  delrate,  delay,  and  the  rash  pub- 
licatbn  of  all  its  deagns,  in  reality  possessed  all 
the  advantages  of  deaaion,  secrecy,  and  despatch, 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  most  select  execu. 
dve  council.  This  numerous  assembly  of  Roman 
statesmen  appeared  to  have  maintained,  during  a 
bng  period,  one  series  of  consistent  and  uniform 
design  I  and  kept  their  intentions  so  secret,  that 
their  resolutions,  for  tbe  moat  part,  were  known 
only  by  the  execution.  The  king  of  Pergamus 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the 
Romans  to  a  war  with  his  rival,  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  preferred  his  complaints  in  the 
sunate,  and  prevailed  on  this  body  to  resolve  on 
the  war  j  but  no  part  of  the  transaction  was  pub- 
lic till  afier  the  k-ing  of  Macedonia  was  a  prisoner 


ne.  theymiglil  rise  to  Ilie  consulate  at  forlj-lhree. 
'.uiarch,  in  tbs  Jtb  of  Flamiiimiii,  meulions  a  law 
■hinti  the  ceiuors  were  obligsd  lo  enrol  every  free- 
iliuioffiired.  The  Latlaa  compUineil,  thai  ibeir 
IS  were  depojiulBlei  by  eimrraiions  to  Rome.  Liv.  j  - 


During  the  present  respite  from  any  consider^ 
able  war,  Ihe  Romans  balanced  the  kingdoms  of 
Peigamus,  Bithjnia,  and  Cappadocia  apinsteach 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able,  at  plea- 
sure, to  oppress  any  of  those  powers  thiit  should 
become  refractory  or  fbmiidalile  to  their  interest. 

They  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve  on  a 
minor,  the  son  of  Aniiochus;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  this  minority,  sent  a  commission  to 
lake  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  then:  commis- 
sioners were,  with  the  connivance  of  the  courf, 
assaulted  in  a  riot  at  Antioch;  some  of  them  were 


Syria,  being,  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  a  hos- 
tage at  Rome,  had  been  supplanted  by  his  younger 
brother,  Ihe  fetherof  that  minor  prince  who  was 
now  acknowledged  by  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  insult  that  had  been  thus  oflered  to 
the  Roman  commission  at  Antioch,  Demetrins 
thought  it  tf  tavouiable  opportonily  to  urge  his 
claim,  and  to  prevail  on  Uie  senate  to  restore  him 
to  the  succession  of  his  ialhe r's  crown ;  but  these 
crafty  usDrpers,  notwithstanding  the  offence  they 
had  received  from  those  who  were  in  possesdon 
of  the  monarchy,  preferred  the  advantages  which 
they  had  over  a  minor  king,  to  Ihe  precarious 
aliection  or  gmtitude  of  an  active  spirited  princo, 
educated  at  Rome,  and  laught  by  their  own  ex- 
ample to  know  his  interest  i  and  they  accordingly 
denied  his  request 

Demetrius,  however,  made  his  escape  from 
Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  his 
tutor,  gotunrivalledposseEaonofthe  kingdom  of 
Syria.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the  murderer 
of  their  late  commissioner,  Octavius,  in  chains, to  be 
punished  attheii  discretion.  But  the  senate  dis- 
dained to  wreck  thrar  public  wrongs  on  a  private 
criminal ;  or,  having  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  nation  itself,  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
puniehment  of  a  single  person.  They  suflered 
Ihe  prisoner,  as  beneath  their  attention,  to  depart 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  pro 
moled  the  divioon  of  that  country  between  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  then  joined  m  the  sorereignly, 
anil  rivals  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne.' 

During  the  dependence  of  these  transaction^ 
the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa, 
which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved  fital  at  last  to 
the  ancient  rivals  of  their  power.  In  the  conduct 
of  Ibis  war,  being  now  less  dependent  Ihan  for- 
merly on  the  opinion  of  the  world,  they,  contrary 
to  (heir  usual  prelendons  lo  national  generosity 
and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  reserve,  entiro 
nations  lo  the  ambition,  or  to  the  meanest  jeal 
ousy,  of  their  own  republic.' 

The  province  of  Emporife,  a  district  Ijiojg  on 
(he  coast,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
lerritorv,  had  been  violently  sdzed  by  Gala  king 
of  Numidia,  and  fether  of  Massinissa.  It  had 
been  again  restored  by  Syphax,  B'hen  be  sop- 
planted  the  family  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom  (  but  now  again  usurped  by  Massinissa 
on  recovering  Ihe  crown  by  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whose  favour  he  trusted ;  and  Ihe  Car- 
thaginians, precluded  by  the  late  treaty  from 
making  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans,  had  re- 
course to  complaints  and  representations,  which 
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they  nwdi'  at  Rome,  both  before  and  after  the  re- 
daction of  Macedonia.  The  Roman  senate  haJ, 
for  fivB  and  twenty  jeara,  eluded  these  complaints, 
and,  during  this  time,  was  in  the  practice  of 
graulbg  commiaaoneiB  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence of  liearine  the  partiea  in  this  impuoant 
dispute,  but  wilA  instructions  or  distJOsitions  to 
EtTOur  MaBainiBaH,  and  to  observe,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  condition  and  the  oKivenients  of  their 

The  CarthaeinianB,  yet  poBsessed  of  ample  re- 
sourees,  and,  iTweallh  of  mngnificence  could  cjin- 


Bolution  to  ami,  and  to  assert  by  ioKO  their  claim 
to  the  terriloty  in  question. 

They  were  met  in  the  field  by  the  army  of 
Massiniesn,  commanded  by  himseff,  though  now 
aboDt  ninety  years  of  age,  and  were  defeated.* 

This  unfortunate  event  disappointed  their 
hopes,  and  eipoaed  them  to  the  resenlment  of  the 
Romans,  who  considered  the  attempt  they  bad 
made  to  do  themselves  justice,  ea  a  contravention 
of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  departure  from  the  arti- 
cles of  peace  between  the  Iwo  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  wiUi  Carthage  had 
been  for  some  lime  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Ro- 
man senate,  Deputicshad  been  sentinto  Afriia, 
lo  procure  the  information  that  mas  necessary  to 
determine  this  question.  Among  lliese,  Cato, 
being  etraek  with  the  greatness,  wealth,  ami 
popuJousness  of  that  republic,  and  with  the 
amazing  fertility  o(  its  tenitorv,  when  he  made 
bia  report  in  ^e  senate,  carried  in  his  lap  a  par- 
cel of  figs  whicb  he  had  brought  from  thence. 
"These,"  he  said,  "are  the produco  of  a  land  that 
is  hut  three  days'  sail  from  Rome.  Judge  what 
Italy  may  have  to  fear  from  a  country  whose 
produce  is  so. much  superior  to  its  own.  That 
country  is  now  in  arms;  the  sword  is  drawn 
against  Mossinissaj  but  when  thrust  in  his  side, 
will  penetrate  to  you.  Your  boasted  victories  havt 
not  subdued  the  Carthaginbns,  but  given  tbem 
experience,  taught  them  caution,  and  instructed 
Oiero  how  to  tHaguise,  under  the  semWaiice  of 
peace,  a  war  wMch  you  will  find  matsballed 
Bgmnst  you  in  their  docla  and  in  their  arsenals." 
This,  and  every  other  speech  on  this  subject, 
Cato  concluded  with  his  famous  saying,  "  That 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed."' 

Sci[)io  Nasica,  another  speaker  in  tJiis  debate, 
contended  for  peace.  He  represented  the  forces 
of  Cartha^  as  not  suffident  to  alarm  tlie  Ro- 
mans ;  or,  if  really  greater  than  then 

raite  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  a  [eople  already, 
want  of  proper  eiertion,  begun  lo  sutter  some 
ubatemenl  in  their  vigilance,  diudpline,  and  valour. 

In  this  diveraty  of  opinions,  it  appeared  soon 
ailer,  that  the  senate  look  a  middle  course;  re- 
solved not  to  destroy,  but  to  remove  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Carthage  lo  a  new  situation,  at  least  ten 
mt'CB  frmn  the  sea.^ 

The  Cartiiaginians,  after  their  late  unfortunate 
adventure  with  Massmissa,  were  wilhng  to  pre- 
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l4hat  prt^ierty  which  is  vratcd  inTiousc* 
public  edifices,  and  an  entire  fiuppression  of  <J1 
those  local  means  of  subsistence  which  could  not 
aneferred,  it  waa  not  supposed  that  thai 
juld  be  easily  obtained,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  keep  thedeagn  a  secret,  until 
eflertiSl  means  were  prepared  tor  its  eiecution. 
The  consuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
..ere  instructed  lo  arm,  and  to  pass  with  their 
forces  into  Sicily.  As  tt^eir  arrival  on  that  idand, 
which  was  then  in  a  stale  of  profound  peace,  evi- 
dently implied,  a  design  upwi  Africa,  the  people 
of  Utica,  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  an 
early  deckration  in  fevuur  of  the  Romans,  sent  a 
deputation  lo  make  them  a  lender  of  their  port 
harbour  and  place  of  arms  for  the 
of  their  forces.    The  CarthaBi- 

stracted  with  opposite  counsels. 

They  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  with  Massinissa 
on  Hasdrubal  and  his  abettors,  whom  they  or- 
dered into  exile;  but,  without  coming  to  any 
other  resolutions,  sent  a  deputation,  with  full 
poweis  to  conclude  as  cireumi^nces  might  seem 
(0  require,  and  agree  to  whatever  they  should 
find  most  expedient  lor  the  commonwealth.  Thesf 
deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  iinding  no  dis 
position  in  the  senate  to  treat  wUb  them  upon  equal 
terms,  resolved  lo  arrest,  by  the  most  iniplidt  sub. 
mission,  the  sword  that  was  lifted  up  against  iheii 
country.  They  accordingly  confessed  the  impru- 
dence of  their  late  conduS,  and  implored  forgive- 
less.  They  quoted  the  sentence  of  banishment 
passed  upon  Hasdrubal  and  his  partj,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  for  the  hostilities  lately 
offered  toMasanissa;  and  they  madea  formal 
surrender  of  their  taly  and  its  territory  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romans. 

In  return  to  this  act  of  submission,  they  were 
told,  that  the  Romans  approved  their  behaviour, 
and  meant  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their 
freedom,  their  laws,  their  territory,  and  of  all  their 
effects,  whether  private  or  puWic :  but,  aaa  pledge 
of  their  compliance  with  the  measures  that  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  return  of  former  dis- 
putes, they  demanded  three  hundred  hostages, 
the  cldldren  of  senators,  and  of  the  first  dmiiics 
in  Cartilage.  This  demand  being  reported  in 
the  city  gave  a  general  alarm ;  hut  the  authors  of 
these  counsels  were  loo  far  advanced  to  recede. 
They  tore  from  the  arms  of  their  parents  the 
children  of  the  first  families  in  the  commonvveallh ; 
and,  amidst  the  cries  of  affliction  and  despair,  em- 
barked those  hostages  for  Siwly.  Upon  this 
i^and  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  were  by  them  sent  forward  lo  Rome. 
The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament, 
without  explaining  themselves  any  further,  con- 
tinued their  voyage,  and,  by  their  appearance  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  gave  a  fresh  alarm  at  Car- 
thage, Deputies  irom  the  unfi>rtunate  inbabit- 
-  if  that  place  went  lo  receive  Ibem  at  Uticii, 
rere  told,  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  Iheii 
arms,  ships,  engines  of  war,  naval  and  military 
stores.  Even  these  alarming  commands  they 
received  as  the  strokes  trf  fete,  which  could  not  lie 
avoided.  "  We  do  not  mean,"  said  one  of  the 
deputies,  "lo  dispute  your  commands;  but  we 
entreat  you  to  consider,  lo  what  a  helpless  state 
ym  are  about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate  people 
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nho,  b;  this  baril  condition,  will  be  lenclered 
aMe  to  preserve  peace  among  tbea  "^  ~"' 
IS  at  home,  or  to  defend  tlieiaselTes'aj 


naMe  to  preserve  peace  among  tbea 

1  home,  or  to  defend  tlieiaselTes'a^nsC 

Btinvader  fromabroad.  We  titiTtfOBiusI 


Hasdruhal  in  order  to  receive  ;au.  we'llaveile- 
dared  him  an  enemy  to  liis  country,  tliat  you 
might  be  our  friemfe  i  but  wlien  vte  are  disamied, 
who  can  prevent  thia  exile  from  returning  to  oc- 
cupy the  city  of  Carthago  agginst  you  T  With 
twenty  thousand  men  that  follow  him,  if  he  oimes 
into  the  direction  of  our  government,  he  wi!)  soon 
oblige  U9  to  make  war  on  you."'  in  answer  to 
this  piteous  enpoBtuIation,  the  Roman  generals 
undertook  the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  otdertil 
issariei  to  receive  the  several  articles  that 
to  be  delivered  up,  and  to  see  the  arsenals 
and  the  di>ck9  destroyed. 

It  is  reported,  that  there  were  delivered  up 
to  these  commissiiries  forty  thousand  suits  of 
armour,  twenty  thousand  katapultiB,  or  large 
engines  of  war,  vrith  a  [dentiful  stare  of  darts, 
arrows  and  other  missiles. 

So  far  ^e  Ramans  proceeded  with  caution, 
well  knowing  the  vrnera^n  which  mankind  en- 
tertain for  the  seats  and  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
with  the  shrines  and  consecrated  temples  of  their 
gods ;  and  dreailing  the  etfecla  of  despair,  as  soon 
as  the  Carthaginians  shoold  perceive  how  much 
they  were  to  te  affected  in  thrar  private  and  pub- 
lic property.  But  now,  thinkii]g  thdr  object 
secure,  they  proceeded  lodeclare  Iheir  intentions. 
The  consul  called  the  Carthaginian  deputjes  into 
his  presence,  and  beginning  with  an  exhortation, 
that  they  shouki  bear  with  equanimity  what  the 
necessity  of  thar  fortune  imposed,  intimated,  the 
definitive  resolution  of  the  Roman  senate,  that 
the  people  of  Carthage  should  relinQuish  their 
present  aluation,  andljuild  on  any  other  part  of 
their  territory,  not  less  than  eighty  stadia,  or 
about  ten  milea,  removed  from  the  ses.  The 
amazenwnt  and  sorrow  with  which  these  orders 
were  received,  justified  the  precautions  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  (o  secure  the  execution  of 
them.  The  deputies  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  endeavoured,  from  motives  of  [nty, 
or  of  reason,  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  this  crud 
and  arbitrary  decree.  They  pleaded  the  merit 
of  their  implicit  submission,  their  weakness,  their 
inatMlity  any  longer  to  alarm  the  Jealousy  of 
Rome,  circumvented,  disarmed,  bound  to  tlinr 
duty  by  hoatases  the  most  predous  blood  of  th^ 
commonwealth.  They  plraded  the  Eiith  which 
was  plighted  ty  the  Romans,  Che  hopes  of  pro. 
tection  they  had  given,  and  the  reputation  they 
had  justly  acquired,  not  only  for  national  justice, 
but  for  clemency  and  eeneroaty  to  all  who  sued 
Tor  HKFcy.  They  pleaded  the  respect  which  alt 
nations  owed  to  the  shrines  and  the  consecrated 
temples  of  their  gods ;  the  deplorable  state  into 
which  numt)ers  in  their  people  must  be  retluced, 
cipsNcd  from  their  habitations  and  immoveable 
posaesfflonS;  the  principal  articles  of  their  pro|ierty, 
and  the  hopeless  condition  of  otber^  who,  inured 
tosubsist  by  the advantagesofarnaritiine  situation, 
were  entirely  disqualified  to  support  themselves 
OT  their  children  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  Roman  consul  replied  by  repeating  the 
express  orders  of  the  senate,  and  bid  the  Cartha- 
gmians  remember,  that  stales  were  composed  of 
men,  not  of  ramparts  and  walls.     That  the  Ro- 


republio  uf  Carthage ;  and  that  they  bad  fulfilled 
this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  in  posses- 
sion of  their  freedom  and  their  laws.  That  the 
sacred  places  should  remain  untouched,  and  that 
the  shrines  of  the  gods  would  still  be  within  the 
reach  of  their  pious  visits.  That  the  distance  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Carthage  from 
the  sea  was  not  so  great  as  Che  distance  at  which 
Rome  herself  was  «tunled  from  it ;  and  that  the 
Romans  had  taken  their  resolution,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Carthage  should  no  longer  have  under 
their  immediate  view  that  element  which  opened 
a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  tempted  them  first 
into  ^ii:ily,  al^rwards  into  Spain,  and  last  of  all 
into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  of  Romci  and  which 
would  never  cease  to  suggest  projects  dangerous 
to  tliemselves,  and  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of 
mankind.  ''  We  go,  then,"  said  Uie  deputies  of 
Cartilage,  "to  certain  d<^th,  which  we  have 
merited  by  leaving  persuaded  our  fellow-citizens 
to  resign  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, But  if  you  mean  to  have  your  commands 
olieyed,  you  must  he  ready  to  enlorce  them  i  and 
by  this  means  you  may  save  an  unfortunate  people 
from  exposing  themselves,  by  any  act  of  despair, 
to  vrarse  sufferings  than  they  have  yet  endured." 
The  deputies  accordingly,  being  fi^towed  at  a 
distance  by  twenty  galleys  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
set  sail  for  Carthage.  They  were  received  on 
the  shore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  l«  hear  the 
result  of  their  negotiations ;  hut  Che  silence  Ihej 
preserved,  under  pretence  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  their  report  fir^  to  the  senate,  spread  a 
general  dismay.  In  the  senate  their  message  was 
received  with  cries  of  despair,  which  soon  con- 
veyed to  the  people  in  the  slteela  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them.  And  this 
nation,  who,  about  forty  years  before,  had  con-, 
sented  to  betray  their  principal  citizen  into  ttit 
liands  of  tiieir  enemy,  and  wSo  hail  lately  resign- 
ed all  the  honours  and  preten^ons  of  a  ^ee  stale, 
now  kindled  into  rage  at  the  thoughts  of  bring 
obliged  to  forego  so  great  a  part  ot  their  wealth, 

the  place  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  members  who  had 
advised  or  borne  any  part  in  the  late  degrading 
submis^ns,  or  who  had  contributed  to  bring  the 
state  into  its  present  helfJess  condition.  They 
took  vengeance,  as  is  common,  with  a  corri^pted 
populace,  on  others,  for  faults  in  which  they  tbem- 
selvea  had  fieely  concurred-,  and,  as  awake  to 
new  sentiments  of  honour,  they  reviled  the  spirit 
of  their  own  commonweal!^,  ever  ready  loiAiTter 
national  character  Jbr  profit,  to  purchase  safety 
with  shameful  eoncessbns,  and  to  remove  a  pre- 
sent danger,  by  giving  up  what  is  the  only  secu- 
rity of  nations  against  any  danger^  the  reputation 
of  their  vigour,  and  the  honour  of  their  arms. 

While  the  multitude  indulged  themselves  in 
every  species  of  riot,  a  few  had  the  precaution  to 
shut  the  gates,  to  stretch  Che  chain  which  pro- 
tected the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  mate  a 
collection  of  stones  on  the  balllentent:,  these 
being  the  only  weapons  they  had  left  to  re|>el  the 
first  attacks  of  the  Romans.  Tlie  reniams  of 
the  senate,  too,  witliout  reflecting  on  the  despenle 
stale  of  their  affairs,  rasolveil  on  mar.  Desjail 
■nd  frenzy  succeeded  in  every  breast  to  dejection 


AsseuibUea  were  called  to 
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of  ^anl,sh1^ent  lately  pronounced  against  Haalru- 
bal,  nnr!  afjainst  the  troape  under  bis,  conijuaiid. 
TIicBECxiteawereentreat*clto  hasten  their  retnrn 
for  thK  drfence  of  a  city  berefl  of  anna,  ships, 
DiilittrV  and  naial  stor^.  The  iieople,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  aji  aidoar  which  reason,  and  the 
hopps  of  Buccesa  ilurinj;  the  iiroBpfrily  of  the 
republic  could  not  bave  inspred,  endeacoared  to 
ropljre  the  arras  nnd  the  stores  which  they  had 
»o  elianiefully  surrendered.  Thoj  demoUshed 
their  huusTB  to  Bupplv  the  docks  with  timher. 
They  opened  the  temples  and  other  public  huild- 
ingn  to  accotnoiodate  the  workmen  ;  and,  without 
distinctinn  of  sex,  condition,  or  age,  became 
labourers  in  the  public  works,  collected  niaterials, 
furnished  provi^ns,  or  bore  a  part  in  aoy  labour 
that  mas  thought  necessary  to  put  the  dty  in  a 
slate  of  defence.  Thev  supplied  the  founders 
and  the  ar  monrers  with  the  hrass  and  iron  of  their 
dimiPEtic  utensils ;  or,  where  theEw  metals  were 
deficient^  brought  what  they  could  fiirnUh  of  sil- 
ver and  cold.  They  joined,  wUh  (he  rithermn- 
teriaTs  which  were  usihI  in  the  roperies,  their  hair, 
to  be  spun  into  cordage  for  the  shipping,  and 
into  braces  for  Iheir  en(pnea  of  war. 

The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  willing  (o  await  the  returns  of  reason, 
Bud  to  let  these  first  elinltitions  of  frenzy  subside, 
for  some  days  made  no  attempts  on  the  dty. 
But,  hearing  of  the  approach  i^Hasdrubal,  tliey 
thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  before  lus 
arriv^,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gates.  Hav- 
mg  in  vain  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo  the  labours  of  a  regular 
riege;  and,  though  they  made  a  breach,  were 
lepulscfl  in  attempting  to  force  the  city  by  storm. 

HRSdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which 
separated  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  from  the 
continent,  maintained  his  communication  b^ 
water,  and  supplied  (ha  inhabitants  with  provi- 
aons  and  arms.  The  Romans,  seeing  that  they 
eoulil  not  reduce  the  dty  white  Hasdrubal  retain- 
ed Uiis  post,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him,  but 
were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  had  already  spent  two  yi        "    '' "    "   ' 


e,  but  wit 


prise,  channed  their  co 
""t  advancing  tlidr 

cur  the  discredit  ot  _^ 

ndghbouring  commonwealth  an  invidious  design 
which  they  could  not  accomplish.     Enemies  m 
every  quarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain, 
(tere  encouraged  to  declare  against  (hem ;  and 
even  Massimssa,  unvvilHitg  to  see  their  power 
substituted  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  Jealous  of 
the  avidity  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  be- 
come masters  in  AiKca,  and  to  snatch  from 
bands  a  prey  in  which  he  thought  himself  e 
tied  to  share,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  let)  (1 
singly  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  in  wi: 
they  began  to  be  involved. 

But  Uie  Romans  were  animated  by  (hose  n 
dficntions  which  are  apt  to  discourage  other  .... 
lions.  They  imputed  the  miscarriage  of  their 
troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their  generals;  and 
they  clamoured  for  a  better  choice.  Scipio,  by 
Urth  the  son  of  Emilius  Faulus,  and  bi^  adoption 
the  grandson  of  Scipio  Afrlcanus,  having  distin> 
gnidied  himself  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  and 
bdng  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit  the 
office  of  edile,  vras  thought  worthy  of  the  su- 
preme command ;  but  being  about  ten  yean 
under  the  legal  age,  the  law  was  suspended  in 


..  .  .  .r,  and  his  Bppointmen(  to  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  was  de- 
clared without  the  usual  method  of  casting  lots. 

The  Carthaginians  vuere  now  reinstalid  in 
thdr  consideration,  and  in  Iheir  rank  among  na- 
tions, and  had  negotiations  with  the  neightiour- 
ing  powers  of  Mauritania  and  Numidio,  whoso 
aid  they  solidted  with  alanmng  reilections  on  I  ha 
boundless  ambition,  and '  invidious  pcli'v  of  I'le 
Romans.  They  even  conveyed  assurances  of 
support  to  the  Achffians,  to  thejpre(en<leil  I'hilip, 
—  impostor,  who,  about  this  time,  laiJ  claim  to 
throne  of  Macedonia;  and  they  enoourasfd 
with  hopes  of  assistance  the  subjects  of  that 
kingdom,  who  were  at  this  time  in  arms, to  re- 
iver the  indepenilence  of  thdr  monarchy. 

The  mere  change  of  the  conunander,  and  bet 
r  didptine  in  the  Roman  army,  however,  soon 
altered  (he  sta(B  and  prospects  of  the  war.  The 
first  object  of  Sdpio  was  to  cut  off  the  ciimniuni- 
cations  of  (he  Carthaginians  with  the  country, 
and  to  intercept  thdr  supply  of  provisions  and 
other  articles  necessary  lo  wiinstand  a  siege. 

Carthage  was  situated  at  (he  bottom  ot  a  spa. 
ons  hay,  covered  on  the  west  by  the  promontory 
of  Apollo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Hermes,  oi 
Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fiileen  leagues 
from  each  other.  The  dty  stood  on  a  peninsula 
joined  (o  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  alKiUi 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a  hafon  oi 
harbour,  in  which  their  docks  and  thdr  8hi[i;iiig 
were  secured  from  storms  and  hostile  altucks 
The  Byrsa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  isthnius, 

id  presented  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town 
_^  land,  a  wall  thirty  feet  thick  end  anty  feet 
high.  The  whole  dreumference  of  the  place  was 
awut  twenty  miles.' 

The  besiegers,  by  their  shipjung.  had  access  to 
that  side  of  the  town  on  which  Bie  walls  were 
washed  by  the  sea ;  but  were  shut  out  from  the 
harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched  across 
(he  entrance.  Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  iho 
bason  over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  means 
~  preserved  the  communication  of  the  dty  Hilh 
country.  Scipio,  to  dislodge  hini  from  tdia 
post,  made  a  fdnt  at  a  distant  part  of  the  Ibnifi- 
---- —  to  scale  the  walls,  actually  gained  the 
cnts,  and  gave  an  alarm  which  olilijred  the 
Carthaginian  general  (o  throw-  himself  it 


y.  Sdpio,  satisfied  with  having  obtained  h 
took  poasesdon  of  (he  post  which  the  olhi 
abandoned ;  and   bdng  now  master  of  the 


isthmus,  and  the  whole  continental  side  of  the 
harbour,  advanced  in  (he  waits  of  the  Byrsa.  In 
his  camp  he  covered  himself  as  usual  with  double 
lines ;  one  lacing  (he  fortifications  of  the  enemy, 
condsting  of  a  curtain  twdve  feet  high,  with 
towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which  one  in  the 
centre  was  high  enough  to  overtook  the  ramparts, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
other  line  secured  his  rear  from  surprise  on  the 
side  of  the  country  -,  and  both  efiectualiy  guarded 
the  isthmus,  and  obstructed  all  access  to  the  town 
by  land. 

The  beaeged,  however,  still  received  some  sup- 
ply of  provisions  b<^  sea;  thdr  victuallers  took  the 
benefit  of  every  wind  (hat  blew  fresh  and  right 
into  the  harbour,  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
fleet,  who  durst  not  unmoor  to  pursue  thein ;  imd 
Sdpio,  to  cut  ofl'tbis  resource,  projected  a  Inuii- 
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inin  Ifliid  ta  the  point  ciF  the  peninsula 
pntmnce  of  the  hari>our.  He  began 
to  thmw  in  his  materials  on  a  fouiiiiation  of 
nini'iy  fed,  with  an  intention  to  contract  the 
mnunJ  as  it  rose  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top. 
The  work,  when  first  ohwrveil  from  Carthage, 
was  euosiderec]  as  a  vain  unilBTtakinif ;  but  when 
it  aiijjeareil  to  advance  with  a  sensible  progress, 

The  Cartha^niaUB,  to  provide  aaainsi  the  evils 
whifih  they  began  to  fomsee  from  this  obstruction 
it  tlie  entrance  of  thdr  harbour,  undertook  a 
work  more  diflicult,  and  more  vast  than  even  that 
of  the  besiegerx,  to  cnt  BXm»8  the  peninsula  within 
their  valla,  and  to  open  a  nenpassa^  totheaea; 
and  this  they  had  actually  accouiphahed  by  the 
lime  that  the  other  passaije  was  shut.  Notvrith- 
Etamlinv  the  late  surrender  of  all  their  shipping; 
and  stores,  they  had  at  the  same  lime,  by  incredi- 
ble elforts,  BsEemhIetl  nr  constructed  a  navy  of 
siitv  gallies.  With  this  three  they  were  ready  M 
apppflr  in  the  bay,  while  the  Romaii  ships  lay 
unmanned  and  unrig^d,  secure  against  any  dan- 
ffpi  front  an  enemy  Whom  they  supposed  shut  np 
bvmipcnetrablehars;  and  in  these  citcumstances, 
if  they  had  availed  themselves  of  the  surprise  with 
which  they  might  have  attached  their  enemy, 
muit  have  done  great  execution  on  the  Roman 
fleet.  But  having  spent  no  less  than  two  days  in 
clearing  their  new  pass^  after  it  was  known  to 
be  open,  ajvi  in  preparing  for  action,  they  gave 
the  enemy  likewise  full  time  to  prepare.  On  the 
third  they  engagetl,  fowht  for  the  whole  da^v 
without  gaining  any  advantage;  and,  in  their 
retreat  at  nitfht,  sqtTered  greatly  from  the  enemy, 
who  pressed  on  their  rear. 

While  the  beaegers  ondeavonred  to  obstruct 
thii  new  communication  with  the  sea,  the  be- 
sieged made  a  desperate  attempt  on  their  works 
bvTand.  A  numerous  body  of  men,  devoting  their 
lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  without  any 
arms,  and  provided  only  with  mMches,  crossed 
the  harbour,  and,  exposing  themselves  to  certain 
death,  set  fire  to  the  engines  and  towers  of  the 
besiegers ;  and,  while  (hey  were  surrounded  and 
put  to  the  sword,  willingly  perished  in  the  cjecu- 
tiun  of  their  purpose. 

'  ■"       "    ""         '  srelapsed;  and 


encounter  at  sea,  contenting  himself  with  a  block- 
ade for  the  winter,  discontinued  the  siege. 

His  command  lieing  prolonged  for  another 
yIMr,  he  resumed  his  attact  in  the  spring ;  and 
finding  the  place  greatly  reduced  by  deepdr  and 
femine,  he  forced  nis  way  by  one  of  the  docks, 
where  he  observed  that  the  IraUlements  were  low 
aud  unguarded.  His  arrival  in  the  streets  did  not 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants, during  ax  days,  disputed  every  house  and 
every  passage,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
them.  Above  fifty  thousand  persons  of  difierent 
sei:es,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  at  last 
accepted  of  q^uarter,  and  were  iid  captive  from 
Iheiice  in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  women,  and  another  of  thirty  thou- 

Nine  hundred  deserters,  who  had  leA  the  Ro- 
n  army  during  the  siege,  having  been  refused 
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with  a  reeotnuon  to  ui>  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  with  the  greatest  etTusion  of  Wood  to 
their  enemies.  To  these  Hasilrubal,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  his  childr.>n,  joined  himselfj  but  not 
having  the  courage  to  persist  in  the  same  purpose 
with  these  deserters,  he  left  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cepted of  quarter.  His  wile,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  mora  ferocity  or  magnanimity  ihanlierhoa- 
band,  laid  violent  hands  on  her  children,  and, 
together  wUh  the  deed  bodies,  threw  herself  into 
the  flame  of  a  burning  ruin.  The  deserters,  too, 
impatient  of  the  dreadful  expectations  which  they 
felt,  in  order  to  hasten  their  own  fate,  set  fire  to 
the  temple  in  which  they  had  sought  a  temporary 
cover,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  city  continued  to  burn  during  seventeen 
days ;  aud  all  this  time  the  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  seize  whatever  they  could  save  from  the  tJaines, 
or  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  inhabitant^ 
who  were  still  dangerous  to  those  who  approached 
them.  Sdpo,  in  belioiding  this  melancholy  scene, 
is  said  to  have  repeated  from  Homer  two  lines 
containing  a  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  "  To 
whom  do  you  now  apply  this  prediction  V  said 
Polybius,  who  happened  to  be  ncox  him;  "To 
my  own  country,"  he  said,  "for  her  loo  I  dread 
in  her  turn  the  reverses  of  human  fate."' 

Scipio's  letter  to  the  senate  is  said  to  bate  con- 
tained no  more  than  these  words :  "  Carthage  is 
taken.  The  army  waits  for  your  further  orders." 
The  tidings  were  received  at  Rome  with  uncont- 
mon  demonsUations  of  joy.  The  victors,  recnl- 
iecling  all  the  passages  of  their  former  wars,  the 
alarms  that  had  been  given  by  Hannibal,  and  the 
irrecondlablc  antipathy  of  the  two  nations,  gave 
orders  to  raie  tlie  fortifications  of  Carthage,  and 
even  to  destroy  the  materials  of  which  tbey  were 
built. 

granted  bj'  the  s< 


which  were  thus  depriv 
model  the  form  of  this  new  province,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  fijr  the  reception  of  a  Roman  governor. 
And  thus  Carthage  the  only  instance  m  which 
the  human  genios  ever  appeared  greatly  distin- 
guished in  Africa ;  the  model  of  magnificence,  the 
repository  of  wealdi,  and  one  of  the  prinopal 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  was  no  more.  The 
Romans,  incited  by  national  animosity,  and  an 
excess  of  jealousy,  fi>nned  a  design  more  cruel 
towards  fheir  rival  than  at  first  view  it  appeared 
to  be,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  became  actors  in 
the  scene  of  horror  fiir  beyond  their  ordinal  in- 
tention. BythemiMerlawand  practice  of  modem 
nations,  we  are  happily  exempted  from  the  dan- 
ger of  ever  seeing  such  horrid  examples  repeated, 
at  least  in  any  part  of  the  western  world. 

While  the  event  of  this  mighty  siege  vras  still 
in  dependence,  the  Romans  had  other  wars  to 
maintain  on  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
where  the  natural  progress  of  their  pohcy,  suited 
to  the  measures  which  they  had  t^ken  with  other 
nations,  now  ended  in  the  open  and  avowed 
usurfiation  of  a  sovereignty  which  they  had  long 
disguised  under  (he  specious  titles  of  alliance  and 
protection. 

Macedonia  being  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  repub- 
lican form  into  which  it  bad  been  csst  by  the 
Romans,  after  some  years  of  distraction,  and  an 
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attempt  at  last  in  favour  of  a  prel«ndi!(l  Eon  nf 
(lie  late  king,  lo  recover  ita  inJepeinleTicc  anJ  its 
monarchy,  underwent  a  second  conquest. 

Andriscus,  an  African  of  uncertain  eitrarlion, 
bdng  observed  to  lesemtile  the  royal  lamil;  of 
Macedonia,  had  the  courage,  under  the  name  of 
Fhitip,  to  pereonate  a  son  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  to  make  preten«ona  to  the  crown. 
WUh  this  object  in  view  he  went  into  Syria  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  Demetrius,  but  was,  by  this 
prince,  taken  into  custody,  and  transported  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  Romans  paid  little  regard 
to  so  contemptible  an  enemy,  and  even  allowed 
him  to  escape.  After  this  adventure,  the  eame 
imjioator  appeared  a  second  time  in  Macedonia, 
and,  with  better  fortune  than  he  bad  in  the  first 
attempt,  drew  to  his  standani  many  nativea  of 
thalcounlryandofThrace.  InhisfiratencountCT 
he  even  defeated  Juventios  the  Rinnan  pnctor, 
and  was  acfinowledged  kin^ ;  but  soon  after  fell  a 
prey  lo  Metellua,  and  furnished  the  Romans  with 
an  obvious  pretence  for  redudng  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  to  the  ordinary  form  of  a  province. 

The  slates  of  the  Achiean  league,  at  the  same 
limi^  being  already  on  the  deolinf^  hastened,  by 
the  temerity  and  distraction  of  their  own  coundls, 
the  career  of  their  fortunes  to  the  same  termination . 

Thfl  Romans^  even  while  they  suffered  this 
iamous  republic  to  retain  the  show  of  its  inde- 
pendence, had  treated  its  members  in  many  par- 
liculais  as  subjects.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  thev  had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  or 
ustody  a?  criminala  of  state,  many 


these  thejr  had  detained  about  a  thousand  in  dif- 
ferent pnsons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period  of 
BBvcnfeen  years,  about  three  hundred  of  them, 
who  survived  theii  confinement,  were  s  ' 
liberty,  as  having  alreaily  sutiered  enough ; 
beii^  no  longer  m  condition  to  give  any  um.-_„- 
to  ^loie.'  Folyl^us  being  of  this  number,  ac- 
quired, durinc  his  stay  in  Italy,  that  knowledgi 


and  being  well  verseil  in  the  active  scenes  which 
had  recently  passed  in  his  own  country,  and  bdng 
entirely  occuped  with  reflections  on  matters  ' 
state  and  of  vrar,  no  doubt  contributed  by  lus 
structions  in  preparing  this  young  man  for  the 
eminent  services  which  he  nlierwards  performed. 
The  Romans,  while  they  delmned  eh>  many 
Greet  prisoners  in  Italy,  in  a  great  measure 
assumed  the  administration  of  afmim  in  Greece, 
tfisposed  of  every  distinction,  whether  of  fortune 
or  power,  and  confined  these  advantages  to  the 
advocates  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the  tools  of 
their  own  ambition*  They  recdvcd  appeals  ftor 
the  judgments  of  the  Achican  council,  and  en 
caura^^  its  members,  contrary  to  the  express 
condiUons  of  their  league,  to  send  separate  r— 
bassJes  lo  Rome.  The  steps  which  followed 
but  iihperfeclty  marlied  in  the  irasmente  of  his- 
tory nbich  relate  to  Ibis  period.  U  appears  that 
tlie  Spartans,  having  been  forced  into  the  Achsan 
confederacy,  continued  refractory  m  most  of  ■*- 
coundls.  By  some  of  their  complaints  at  Ro 
they  obtained  a  deputation,  as  usual,  from 


league  1 
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'nate  to  hear  parties  on  the  spot,  and  to  adjust 
Lcir  diflircnces.  The  AchEan  council,  inctnsed 
at  this  insult  which  was  oficred  to  their  autiiority 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, proceeded  to  enforce  tlieir  own  decrees  against 
the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an  army  into 
Laconia^and  defeated,  with  some  slaughter,  at  the 
gales  of  Lacedemon,  (he  inhabitants  of  that  city 
who  ventured  lo  oppose  Ihem.  The  Roman  com- 
mis^ners  arriving  after  these  hostilities  hail  com- 
menced, sumtnoiwd  the  parties  to  assemble  at 
Corinth,  Olid,  in  name  of^  the  acnale,  gave  sen- 
(ence,  that  Lacedemon,  Corinth,  Argus,  Heraclea, 
and  Urchomenos,  not  having  been  original  ment- 
beiB  of  the  Achiean  confederacy,  ehouid  now  be 
disiianed  from  it ;  and  that  alt  the  dties  which 
had  been  re^ued  from  the  dominion  of  Philip, 
should  be  left  in  full  posscs^n  of  thdr  freedom 
and  independency. 
Multitudes  from  all  tiie  diflerent  states  of  the 
being  on  this  occasion  assembled  at  Co- 
I  gieat  riot  ensued.  The  Roman  deputies 
insulted  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place ;  and 
s  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the 
Romans,  because  they  hoped  to  establish  Ihcir 
"^ereignty  In  Greece  without  any  convulsion, 
...id  had  fi^  employment  for  their  forces  in  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Macedonia,  engaged  with  great  re- 
luctance. They  renewed  theu  commission,  and 
named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  disputes  in 
Achaia ;  but  the  stales  of  the  Achiean  league, 
imputing  their  conduct  in  this  particular  to  Icar, 
and  to  the  ill  state  of  thairaflairs  in  Africa,  while 
Carthage  was  likely  to  re[iel  tlieir  attack,  thought 
that  they  had  found  an  opportunity  lo  eicludc  for 
ever  from  their  councilslLe  overbearing  influence 
of  ihia  arrogant  nation.'  They  were  encouraged 
with  hopes  of  support  from  Thebes,  Euboaa,  and 
otiier  districts  of  Greece,  where  the  people  were 
averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  they 
therefore  assembled  an  army  to  assert  their  com- 
mon rights,  and  lo  enforce  thdr  authority  over  the 
severalmembers  of  Iheir own  confederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  (heir  cause,  Metellus  had 
then  prevailed  m  Macedonia,  and  was  at  leisure 
to  turn  his  forces  against  them.  He  accordingly 
moved  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  still  givii^  uie 
Aclueans  an  option  to  avert  (he  calamities  of^ar, 
by  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  (he  Roman 
senate.  These,  he  said,  were  no  more,  than  that 
they  should  desist  from  their  pretenwons  on 
S)>arta,  and  the  other  cantons  who  applied  fui 
the  prelection  of  Rome. 

But  (he  AcliEBane  thought  it  safer  lo  re^st,  than 
to  be  disarmed  under  these  stale  pretences ;  they 
look  the  field,  passed  through  the  isthmus  of 


lus.  They  were  afterwards  intercepted  in  theii 
retreat  through  Phocis,  where  they  lost  their 
leader  Critolaus,  with  a  great  part  of  his  army.< 
Discus,  who  succeeded  hiui  as  head  of  the  con- 
federacy, assembled  a  new  force,  consisting  of 
fourteen  thousand  toot  and  six  thousand  horse, 
took  post  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  sen* 
four  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  Megara,  a 
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jiace  which  stiil  niaile  a  mrt  in  the  expiring  con- 
federacy of  independent  Greeks.  , 

Metellus,  who  after  hia  victory  had  made  hira- 
«lf  maat«r  of  Thebes,  advanced  to  Megara,  dis- 
H>djed  the  Achseans  from  thence,  and  continued 
hia  march  to  the  iathmua.  Here  he  was  super- 
seded by  Munimius,  the  consul  of  the  present 
year,  who,  with  the  new  levies  from  Rome,  made 
Up  an  army  of  twenty-three  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  enemy, 
having  gained  an  adranta^e  over  hia  advanced 
guard,  were  encouraged  to  hazard  a  traltle  under 
the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  were  defeated.  The 
greater  part,  (ted  into  the  town,  hut  afterwards  in 
the  night  withdrew  from  that  place.  Their  general 
Diieua  ded  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Misalopolis, 
whither  he  had  sent  his  family ;  having  tilled  his 
wife,  to  prevent  her  tailing  iiito  the  hands  of  the 
tnemv,  he  himself  took  poison,  and  died. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  accounts  which  remiun 
of  the  last  efforts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  preserve 
a  freedom,  in  the  eierciae  of  which  they  bad 
actci  80  distinguished  a  part.  Aa  they  never 
were  surpassed  by  any  race  of  men  in  the  vigour 
viith  which  they  supported  their  republican  eeta- 
blistiminta,  so  they  appeared  to  retain  their  inge- 
nuity and  their  still  in  many  arts,  after  Ihey  had 
lost  the  military  ami  political  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes the  strength  and  security  of  nations  \  and 
in  this  htter  period,  which  preceded  their  extinc- 
tion, Bs  the  Achnan  league  was  dissolved  on 
having  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Romans, 
so  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Spartan  repubKc 
perished  in  haling  accepted  their  protection.  The 
enmity  and  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  bemg 
equally  fetal,  these  and  eveiy  other  state  or  re- 
public of  -G-reece,  from  this  tune  forward,  ceased 
to  be  nambered  among  nations,  having  fallen  a 
prey  to  a  power,  whose  force  nothing  could  equal 

It  the  ability  and  the  cunning  with  which  it 
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e^l,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
nt  oooaainn,  to  make  on  that  policy,  with 
which  about  fifty  years  before  this  date,  Fla- 
mininui,  to  detach  the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip, 
proclaimed,  with  so  much  ostentation  at  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  general  independence,  and  the 
freeexerciseof  their  own  la  we  to  all  the  republics 
of  Greece.  That  people,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
gratiate themselves,  surpassed  every  state  in  gene- 
rosity to  their  allies,  they  gained  entire  confidence, 
and  taujht  na^ons,  who  were  olhervrise  in  con- 
dition to  maintain  their  own  independence,  to 
rely  for  protection  on  that  very  power  from  which 
they  had  most  to  tear  for  their  liberties  t  and  in 
the  end,  under  some  pretence  of  ingratitude  or 
affront,  stripped  of  every  ri^ht  those  very  states 
who  had  most  plentifully  shared  in  their  bounty. 
n  tais  policy  there  were  some  appearances  of  a 
concerted  deaon,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal 
and  gonpfous  beyond  example,  at  another  time 
cruel  and  implacable  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
equ*lly  calcul.ited  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the 
cases  to  which  eilherspecies  of  policy  was  suited. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  were  led  by  the 
changing  state  of  their  interests,  and  followed  ■■- - 


ready  to  act  in  support  of  the  judament ;  an 
may  venture  to  oidmit,  that  the  B.omans  s 
times  felt  the  generosity  which  Ihev  profess 


employ,  and  of  which  thebehef  was  bo  favourable 
to  the  success  of  their  ailkirE.  In  a  different  con- 
juncture, in  which  they  were  no  longer  eijually 
obliged  to  manage  the  temper  of  tlieir  allies,  they 
became   more    impatient  of   contradiction,    and 

occasions,  or  to  their  ambition  without  control. 
Their  maxim,  to  spare  the  submisidve,  and  to  re- 
duce the  proud,'  whether  founded  in  sentiment 
or  cnnning,  was  a  principle  productive  of  the  ei- 
tremes  of  genero^ty  and  arrogance  observed  in 
their  conduct ;  it  led  them  by  degrees  to  aasumo 
a  superiority  in  every  transaction,  and  as  their 
power  increased,  rendered  this  power  propor- 
tionably  dangerous  to  other  nations. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  action  which  hap- 
pened in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  victorious 
general  entered  the  city;  and  conadering  that 
the  inhalntants  had  a  principal  part  in  &  late 
insult  offered  to  the  Roman  commissioners,  de- 
termined to  strike  a  general  terror  into  all  the 
members  of  the  league  by  the  severities  to  be  exe- 
cuted against  this  people,  Mummius,  though, 
with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  of  ttda  age,  ill 
qualified  to  distinguish  the  elegant  woriiman^p 
of  the  Gredan  artists,'  of  which  great  collections 
had  been  made  at  Corinth,  orden3  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  to  be  set  apart  for  his  triumph ;  and, 
w(ththis  reserve,  gavetbetown.Bboumlingin  all 
the  accommodations  and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy 
metropolis,  to  be  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  He 
razed  the  walls,  and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes. 

Thus  Corinth  perished  in  the  same  year  with 
Carthage.  The  fortifications  of  Thebes,  and  of 
some  crther  towns  disaftected  to  the  Romany 
were  at  the  same  time  demolished  ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Gireei^ 
were  committed  to  deputies  from  the  Roman 
senate.  By  their  order,  the  Achasn  league  was 
dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  annulled.  The 
slates  which  had  composed  it  were  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty,  subjected  to  pay  a  tiibute,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  person  annually 
sent  from  Rome  with  the  title  of  the  Pnetor  of 
Achaia.' 

The  Romans  now  appeared  openly,  perhaps 
fbr  the  first  time,  in  the  capacity  of  conquerors. 
The  acquisition  of  revenue  in  Macedonia,  which, 
about  twenty  years  before  this  date,  had  firs* 
taught  them  to  eiempt  themselves  from  taxatioi- 
eicited  from  thencetbrward  an  insatiable  thirst  of 
dominion ;  and  that  future  progress  is  marked 


the  enlargement  of  posses^ns  already  t4K> 

In  Spain,  where  they  still  met  with  resistance, 
they  had  acted  in  all  Che  difl'ercnt  periods  of  their 
wars,  either  on  the  oflensive  or  defenave,  accord- 
ing as  the  state  was,  or  was  not,  at  leisure  frof 
the  pressure  of  their  enemies,  or  according  as  tit 
generals  she  employed  were  ambitious  or  uacifii; 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Phili| 
the  Roman  territory  in  Spain  had  been  divided 
into  two  provinces,  and  furnished  the  stations  of 
two  separate  commanders  annually  sent  from 

S  Farore  lubjeclis.  el  rtebeilare  soperbos. 

his  fitmous  threat,  tbat  if  any  or  these  curiosities  were 
loBl,  thpy  sbAuld  he  oblii^  to  replace  them. 
7  Paiisaniaa.  lib-  vii.  c- 16.    Polyb.  Eicerplcde  Vir 
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Rome.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Macedo- 
nia, anil  ilurini;  the  cantinuance  of  it,  three  pro- 
vinces were  again  unitaii  under  one  soveriimenl. 
But  upon  the  (Jereat  of  Perseus,  ani]  (Se  letluelion 
of  Maceilonia,  they  were  nefrarateil  tor  ever. 

From  thai  time  the  ambition  of  the  Romans 
seemsi  to  have  opetated  in  Spain  with  the  same 
effect  as  in  other  parts  on  the  bauntiaries  of  their 
emfHre.     The;  presseil   upon   the   nadves, 
merely  lo  secure  their  own  territory  from  in 
and  Jepreilation,  hiU  to  gal  n  new  accession: 
dominion  and   weolrli.     The;  advance!   lo  Ihe 
TnguB,  endeaTOdrrd  lo  penetrate  the  moun 
beyond  the  9onrci»of  (hat  river;  and  on  that  side 
involved  thenKelves  in  r  continual  stru^le  of 
many  years'  duration,  with  the  LuHtanians,  Gal- 
lician!!,  and  CeMheru 

In  Uieee  wars,  tile  Roman  ofGcers  were  actu- 
ated by  thejr  avarice,  as  well  as  by  their  amhUion, 
and  were  glad  of  occasions  to  quarrel  with  an 
enemv,  amongst  whom  the  produce  of  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and 
wtiere  plentiful  spoils  were  so  likely  lo  reward 
their  services. 

The  theatre  of  the  Tifar  in  Spain  was  not  so 
conspicuous,  nor  the  conduct  of  generals  so  strictly 
observed,  as  they  were  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Greece  s 
and  such  as  viere  employol  in  that  service, 
therefore,  the  moie  to  hasten  thiar  eimqueets, 
ventureil  upon  acts  of  treachery  or  breach  of 
&i(h  with  the  cantons  around  them,  which  the 
senate  did  not  commonly  avow;  and  they  also 
ventured  u[ion  ai^ta  of  extortion  and  peculation  in 
their  own  governments,  which  ^ve  occasion  to 
the  Jirdt  complaints  of  this  sort  that  were  brought 

The  proconsul  Lucullua,  haiing  accepted  of 
the  surrender  of  a  town,  and  being  received  into 
it  in  consequence  of  a  Qi[Mtu1alian,  nevertheless 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  carried  off 
their  ellects.  Gtalbs,  commanding  in  Lusitania, 
or  the  western  province  of  Spain,  soon  afterwards 
drcumvenCed,  by  a  like  act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  could  not  other- 
wise reiluc*.    These  examples  probablv  retarded. 


which  the  natives  of  Spain  disputed  every  post  in 
defence  of  thrar  country ;  and  wiLh  nluch  they 
maintained  the  contest  against  a  s\ic«:ession  of 
Roman  generals,  prstors,  or  consuls,  who  were 
employed  to  subdue  them.  This  contest  they 
conlinoed  or  renewed,  at  short  intervals,  with 
various  snccess,  from  the  Rrst  expedition  of  Ihe 
Seiittos  to  the  last  of  Augustus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
thage, the  LuMtanians,  incensed  by  the  act  of 
treachery  which  was  committed  by  the  Roman 
general  Galba,  reassembled  in  numerous  parties 
under  Viriathus,  who  had  himself  escaped  from 
the  massacre  on  that  occasion,  and  who  enler- 
laineil  an  impiacable  resentment  to  the  authors 
of  it.  This  leader,  according  to  the  Roman  his- 
torians, had  been  ori^nally  a  herdsman,  aiier- 
VBids  a  chief  of  bandit^  and  last  of  all  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  which  had  often  defeated  the 


imploy  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  rude 
against  troops  not  less  valiant  than  hi 
eoantrymen,  though  more  depending  on 
iline ;  and  to  have  possessed  what  the  Spi 


people 


retained,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Cssar,  fha 

against  an  enemy  so  much  accustomed  to  order, 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  it  in  most  of 
their  operations.  With  him-an  apparent  rout 
and  dispersion  of  his  followers  was  the  ordinary 
prelude  to  a  vident  attack;  and  he  comnuinly 
endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  disonlerly 
movements,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  rash  pursuits 
or  preciijitant  marches,  and  seized  every  advan- 
laoe  which  Ihey  gave  him  with  irresistible  ad- 
dress and  valour.  He  con^nued  aliout  ten  yean 
to  baffle  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  mailt 
to  reduce  Lusitania.  He  had  projertej  a  leaguf 
and  defensive  confederacy  with  the  other  free  na- 
tionsnf  Spain,  when  he  was  assassinated,  as  }i6 
lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  by  two  of  his  own  tol- 
lowera,  supposed  lobe  in  coucert  with  the  Roman 

The  Romans,  upon  this  event,  found  the 
wesl4.'m  and  northern  parts  of  Spain  oj^n  to 
thar  inroads.  In  httle  more  than  a  year  after- 
wards, a  Roman  army  under  Briitna  passed  the 
Duero,!  and  penetnUed  quite  lo  the  coast  of  Gal- 
licia,  from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than 
the  embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  tra- 
vellers, that  the  sun  was  seen  from  this  distant 
region,  when  he  set  in  the  evening,  lo  aiik  and 
extinguish  himself  with  a  mighty  noise  in  the 
Western  Ocean. 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not 
think  themselves  subdued  by  being  thus  overrun. 
They  reUred,  with  their  cattle  anil  eflects,  into 
places  of  strength ;  and,  when  required  lo  pay 
contributions,  replied,  That  their  anccKor^  had 
left  them  swords  to  defend  thcii  possessions,  hut 
not  any  gold  to  redeem  thetn. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  the  western  division  of  Spain,   while  they 


others,  who  endeavoured  to 
had  already  acquired,  or  to  extend  its  liiuits.-- 
These  generals  obtmned  Iheir  several  triumph^ 
and  joined  to  the  Roman  possessions  on  the  rvasi 
"    leiiuisitions  in  the  inland  part  of  the 


luntry.     Thoir  progress,  howevi 

ill  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  ouaunaie  ymnnr 
of  the  Numantians,  and  other  cantons  of  the 
Celtiberi,  who  had  maintained  the  contest  during 
filly  years,  and  at  last  had  formed  a  general  con- 
feilerajcy  of  all  the  interior  nations  of  ;:^pain,  lo  be 
conducted  by  Viriathus,  when  their  measures  were 
broken  by  the  death  of  that  formidable  leader. 

Numantia  was  the  principal  strong  hold,  or, 
as  we  may  concdve  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  na- 
tion. Their  lodgment,  or  township,  was  con- 
tained within  a  circumference  of  about  three  miles, 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia,  oe 
Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Durius 
with  another  river,  both  of  which  having  steep 
banks,  rendered  the  place,  on  two  of  its  sides,  ot 
very  difSoull  access.  It  was  fortified  on  the  Ihinl 
side  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 

The  people  could  muster  no  more  than  i^ight 
or  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  these  were  greatly  Jls- 
tin^iished  by  tb«r  valour,  reputed  superior  iu 
horsemanship  to  every  other,nation  of  Spain,  and 
equal  to  the  Romans  in  the  use  of  the  shield  and 
the  slabbing  sword.    They  had  already  gained 
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^nany  victories  over  the  Roman  i 
been  oiniitoypd  to  reduce  thfot.  They  hail  oWigeil 
Poinijev,  one  of  the  Roman  gencrala,  contrary  to 
thp  practice  of  his  coanlrv,  to  acce|il  of  a  treaty, 
while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  againut  him. 
They  obliged  the  conaul  Manrinus  t*J  save  his 
armv  bv  a  cafMtulation.'  Neither  of  thnse  trea- 
ties 'indeed  were  latilied  by  the  Roman  eenate. 
Toeirpiatfl  the  breach  of  Ihe  last,  the  consul  Man- 
cinna,  who  concluded  it,  together  with  Tiberius 
Grac<:hu^  his  auestor,  were  orderil  to  be  deli- 
venst  uji  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  niwl  tn  sutler 
in  their  own  persons  for  the  feihire  nf  rngtiiie- 
ineuts  which  they  could  not  fullil.  Tihetiui 
Gpacchua  appealed  to  the  peo|Jp,  was  saved  lij 
Ihfiir  fivour,  and  from  this  tinie  is  auppiispil  It. 
haw  ri'i^iveil  that  bias  which  lie  followeii  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  politiejtl  cimilnet.  Man- 
cinus  acquiesced  in  the  sentonre  of  llie  senate^ 
was  [ires^nted  naked  and  in  H-tters  at  the  gatea  '' 
Num^intii,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  rc^nlment  of  t 
nation,  fir  the  breach  of  a  treaty  wWei  the  Ro- 
m:in9  determined  not  to  observe.  But  the  victim 
was  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Namantians  insisted 
on  the  cnnditiotis  Uiey  had  stipulated,  sajing, 
that  a  public  breach  of  faith  could  not  be  eipiated 
by  the  anlfering  of  a  private  ma    " 

These  transactions  passed  al 
ter  the  destruction  of  Carthaire, 
mortiiied  with  the  bsngth  and  iil-success  of  the 
war  with  Numanda,  fwd  recourse  again  to  the 
services  of  Scipio. 

They  had  foroterly  disjienseil,  in  his  &vi 
with  the  law  that  required  a  certain  age  i 

employ  him  a  secimd  lime,  they  » 


I  Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  mahdi  to  Nu- 
'  mantia  by  Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Massinissa, 
who,  on  tleir  service,  made  his  first  acqitaintance 
with  the  Romans,  and  brought  a  reinforeement 
of  twelve  elephants,  with  a  conuderable  hnlj  of 
horse,  of  archers  and-slingers.  At  its  arrival  the 
army  amounted  to  uxty  thousand  men.  But 
SciiHodidnotattempt  to  storm  the  town;  he  look 
a  number  of  posts  which  he  imcceaMvely  fortilied, 
and,  by  joining  them  together,  completed  a  double 
line  of  lari^umvallation,  equal  in  strength  to  the 
walla  which  were  omiOBcd  to  bun.  He  had  his 
curtains,  his  towers,  his  places  of  arms  correspond- 
ing to  thiwe  of  the  place;  anil  he  established  an 
order  of  aervie^  and  a  set  of  signals,  in  case  of 
okrm  by  day  or  bv  niglil,  which  resembled  more 
the  precautions  of*  an  army  on  its  defence,  than 
the  operations  of  a  aege.  His' inlentiun  was  lo 
reduce  the  Numantians  by  femine,  an  operation 
of  dme,  during  which,  from  so  warlike  a  nation, ' 
he  might  be  exposed  to  surprise,  or  to  the  cSecta 
of  despair. 

The  place  besieged  being  at  the  confluence  of 
rivers  nav^able  witti  sm^  vessels,  which  de- 
scended with  great  rapdity  on  the  stream,  ot 
which  could,  with  the  bvour  of  proper  winds, 
even  remount  in  the  ^ght  of  the  enemy,  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  while,  procured  some  supplies  by  water. 
Numbers  of  them  swimming  with  great  address, 
and  diving  at  proper  places,  to  avoid  being  seen 
'     ■'      '     ■        J,  still  passed  through  the  Bnea 


!-clection  of  the  same  jwr 
H|      ■'         ■■--■■ 
lliiil  I 

repeated  deleats,  withdrawn  into  fortified  stations 
at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  detesting  the  hard- 
ships of  a  niiUtarj  camp,  indulging  themselves 
in  all  the  vices  of  a  disorderly  town,  and  subiect 
to  ]anici  on  the  slightest  alarm.     It  is 

oftei 

.4mr>ng  the  reformations  which  Sd|HO  made 
lo  restore  the  vigour  of  the  army,  he  cleared  the 
campof  its  unnecessary  followers,  amongst  whom 
are  mentioned  women,  merchants,  and  fortune- 
tellers ;  he  restricted  the  quantity  of  bagga^,  re- 
duced the  furniture  of  the  kitchen  to  the  spit  and 
the  pan ;  and  the  tables  of  officers  to  plain  food, 
roasted  or  boiled.  He  prohibited  the  use  of  bed- 
EtCiuls  in  camp,  and  set  the  example  himsetf  of 
slieping  on  a  straw  mati  Ukewise  restrained  the 
infantry  from  the  use  of  horses  on  the  march, 
and  obliged  them  to  carry  their  own  baggage. 

Though  poasessHl  of  superior  numbers  he  de- 
clined a  battle,  and  avoided  ever}'  route  on  which 
the  enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  Mmi  took 
advantage  of  a  superior  address  in  managing  his 
resources,  and  damped  the  ardoar  of  a  fierce  peo- 
ple by  slow  operations ;  he  laid  waste  the  country 
around  them,  and  by  degrees  obliged  them  to  re- 
lire  within  their  own  ramparts,  and  lu  consume 
what  was  raised  or  provided  within  the  circuit  of 


arid  preservfil  a  communication  with  llie  co 
itil  the  rivers  also  were  barred  across  their  chatw 
'Is  by  timbers,  that  were  armed  with  sword- 
ides  and  spikes  of  iron. 
The  Numanlians  were^stiU  in  hopes  of  snc- 
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dertook,  each  with  his  son  tor  a  second,  lo  pass 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemVj  and  to  sue  fi>r 
relief  from  the  nGighbouring  nations.  They  suc- 
ceeded by  night  in  the  first  part  of  their  atteaipt, 
—'  down  the  Roman  guard,  threw  the  camp  into 
le  confusion,  and  escaped  before  the  oe^aaim 
of  the  alarm  was  known.  But  their  cause  was 
become  desperatej  and  too  likely  to  involve  in  cer- 
tain ruin  any  fnend  who,  embraced  it-  Their 
suit,  nevertheless,  was  attended  to  al  Lutia,  the 
head  of  a  siiiall  canton,  ibrty  miles  from  Nn- 

The  young  men  of  this  place  took  their  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  ^e  injured  Nomantiansj  but 
Sinpio  bad  notice  of  their  intention  time  enough 
lo  prevent  its  efl'ect  He  hastened  to  the  jilace, 
and  having  accomplished  this  niarcfi  of  forty 
miles  in  eight  hours,  surprised  the  inhahilants, 
had  four  hundred  young  men  delivered  up  to  hlm^ 
and  ordered  their  right  arms  to  be  struck  ofL 
By  this  dreadful  act  of  severity,  he  secured  him- 
self from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  and  im- 
pressed the  other  states  of  that  neighbourhood 
with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
iressed  with  tamine,  and  having  no  hopes  of  ra- 
LeT,  sent  a  deputation  lo  tr;  the  clemency  of  theii 
enemy.  "What  was  oi>ce  a  iBppy  state,"  they 
~iid,  "content  with  its  own  pTssessions,  and  se- 
ire  in  the  valour  of  its  eiriiens,  is  now  reduced 
I  great  dbtKss,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
iving  maintained  their  freedom,  and  of  having 
■fended  their  wives  and  their  cinldren. 
"For  you,"  they  continued,  addrfssing  them- 
■Ivesto  Scipio,  "whovouraelf  are  said  to  possess 
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fo  many  virtues,  it  woukl  become  you  to  espouae 
the  cause  nf  this  injured  nation,  anil  procure  to 
them  terms  which  they  could  with  honour  pre- 
fer to  their  present  diatreasea.  Their  eipei  a- 
&ma  are  moderaM,  for  the;  have  teh  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  It  ia  now  in  your  power  to  receive 
their  submission  under  any  U>[enibte  conditions, 
or  to  see  them  pensh  in  some  act  of  deB|iair, 
which  may  prove  fetal  to  many  of  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  to  Ihemsetves." 

replied,  Ttiat  he  could  not  grant  them 
1 ;  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion. 


Upon  th 


their  former  obstinacy,  and  held  out  aotil  thev 
had  consumed  every  article  of  provision  within 
their  walla ;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  shields 
and  other  utensitu  of  leather  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preyed  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  scene  is  variously  re- 
ported. By  some  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  stage 
of  despair,  the  Numantiana  sallied  forth  to  pur- 
chase death  by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies; 
that,  in  the  eitecution  of  this  purpose,  they  for 
-  .1. 1 —  „,,ij  t[,g  m„gj 


By  others  it  is  said,  that  they  agreed  to  surren- 
der on  a  certain  day,  but  that  when  this  day 
came  tttey  begged  for  another;  alleging,  that  many 
of  their  peuple,  yet  fond  of  tibertv,  had  deter- 
mined  to  die,  and  wished  for  one  day  more,  that 
they  might  the  more  cleliberalely  execute  their 
pDrposa.  Snch  vraa  the  aversbn  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  ivhich  the  fear  of  captivity,  and  that 
of  its  ordinary  consequences  among  ancient  na- 
tion^ had  inaiHred.  The  few  of  this  high-minded 
people  who  survived  the  eflf.-cts  of  deejiair,  fiiUing 
lEto  the  enemy's  hands,  were  atnpped  of  their 
arms.  Fifty  were  reserved,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole,  lo  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  The  re- 
mainder were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  walls  of 
their  strong  hold  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  prisoners,  even  aDer  they  had  laid  down 
their  arms  and  submitted  to  mercy,  retained  the 
ferocity  of  their  looks,  and  cast  on  their  victors 
such  glances  of  indignation  and  rage,  as  still  kept 
the  animosity  of  enemies  awake,  and  prevented 
the  returns  of  pity.  As  these  particolara  strongly 
mark  the  defects  which  still  sub^sted  in  the  sup- 
posed law  of  war  among  ancient  nations,  the 
leader  will  probably  bear  with  the  shock  that  is 
given  to  his  teelin^  of  compassion,  tor  the  sake 
of  the  picture  which  it  is  necessary  (u  give  of  the 

If  we  juilgB  of  Namantia  from  the  reaslance 
it  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  it  having  been 
of  their  most  difficult  conquests,  we  must  ci>  . 
der  it  as  a  state  of  considerable  povrer.  its  reduc- 
tion gave  immediate  respite  from  war  in  Spain. 
Sdpio  and  Brutus  returned  nearly  together  from 
their  provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  their 
secmrate  triumphs  in  (he  same  year. 

These  operations  against  Numanlia,  Carthage, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  accompanied  wi''' 
a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  with  a  nui 
ber  of  other  wars  less  con^derabiean  lllyricui 
Thrace,  and  Gaul.    Of  these  the  revolt  of  the 
slaves  merits  (he  greater  attention,  on  accou 


the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  countries  now 
utidet  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The 
island  of  Sicily  having  been  the  lirst  acquisition 
Romans  made  bevond  the  hmits  of 
Italy,  had  htY.n  for  sometime  m  a  state  of  domes- 
*■  -  tranquillity,  and  undisturbed  by  any  foreigE 
my.  Its  lands  were  become  the  jiroperty  of 
man  dli7*ns,  who  here,  as  on  their  estates  in 
Italy,  cultivated  plantations  to  sapplj^  with  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  the  markets  and  grananes  of  Rona, 
The  labour  was  performed  by  staves.  These 
were  le<l  in  chains  to  the  fields,  or  confined  in 
vaults  and  fnrtilied  workhouses  at  the  several 
tasks  they  were  emploved  to  perform.  As  the 
proprietors  of  land  had  many  reasons  to  prefer 
the  labour  of  slaves  to  thai  of  iVeemen,  who  were 
ilistracled  by  then-  political  engagements,  and 
subject  to  be  called  upon  or  pre»«d  into  (he  mili- 
tary seriice,  the  number  of  slaves  continually  in- 
creased. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  some  of  them  being  of  high  rank, 
unused  to  submission,  and  animated  with  fierce 
passions  of  indignation  and  scorn,  were  ready, 
upon  every  fcvourable  opportunity,  to  lake  arms 
against  their  masters,  andoflen  to  shake  the  slate 
itself  with  a  storm  which  was  not  foreseen  ^uitil 
it  actually  burst. 

About  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, and  lour  years  before  that  of  N  _.*ntia, 
this  injured  class  of  men  were  incited  to  revolt  in 
Sicily  by  Eunua,  a  "    '        '  '        •  ■=-  ■ 


^,yui 


tvhtch  his  li 


jid  iinsons  in 
confined,  and 
actually  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  With  this  force,  in  tour  successive  cam- 
paigns, he  made  a  prosperous  war  on  llie  Roman 
prtelors,  and  often  stormed  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Roman  eamp. 
This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  im- 

Erove  his  victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan 
ir  the  government  or  subsistence  of  his  followers, 
in  a  country  that  was  gradually  ruined  by  their 
own  devastations,  was  at  length,  by  the  caulion 
and  superior  conduct  of  Perpema,  or  Poblius 
Rutilios,  gradually  circamscribed  in  his  dejjttila- 
tiona,  defeated,  aiid  obliged  to  lake  refuge  in  En- 
na,  a  fortified  place,  where  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
inder.asan  eiample,todelerslavesfrom 
fa  tdmilar  oflence,  were  nailed 
the  mo^  frequented  highways, 
and  in  the  most  consptcuoos  parts  of  the  island. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed 
in  the  provinces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  eiten- 
Mve  conquests,  Italy  itself  had  long  enjoyed  a 
perfect  security,  the  lands  were  cuitivaled,  and 
the  country  stocked  with  people,  wlielher  aliens 
or  citiaens,  freemen  or  slaves.  E'rora  about  three 
hundred  thousand,'  which,  in  this  period,  were 
the  ordinary  niturn  of  the  census,  the  citizens 
soon  after  augmented  to  above  tour  hundred 
thousand ;'  and  Scipio,  under  whose  inspection 
as  censor  this  return  was  made,  hearing  the  crier 
repeat  the  prayer  which  was  usual  at  the  closing 
of^the  rolls,  "That  the  republic  might  increase 
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in  the  nnmbi'rs  of  its  people,  and  in  the  extent  of 
ila  territory ;"  bid  him  pray  that  it  mi^-ht  be  pre- 
lerved,  for  it  tias  already  gtsat  enough.  It  is 
yroliable  that,  in  the  view  of  this  aa^adous  ob- 
Bocver,  the  marks  of  corruption  alreadv  bemn  to 
9pp»tr  in  the  capita!  d  t  ee  win  h  tiu  co 
tinuod  for  acenturyt  mak  h  viaoro  hoota 
from  its  brRncbe^  air  ajy  bo  tu    fa      f 

decay  in  its  trunk. 

The  ofBcBs  of  at  te,       d  th    g        "~     f     r 
ptovincea,  to  which  ll 
succeeded,  began  t    b 


should  be  accused  of  levying  money  without  the 
authority  of  (he  state,  anil  an  ordinary  jurisdiction 
was  granted  to  one  of  the  prffitors,  to  hear  eom- 
plainta  on  thi:)  subject.  The  penalty  at  first  was  no 
more  than  raatitution,  Bndai)ej;unuiryfinB;  it  was 
gradually  extendetl  to  degradation,  and  exile. 

These  reformations  are  dated  In 
M.mt.  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
n  "^"£^  thaie,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  motion 
[  ni  J  "^  CulpurniuB  Piso.  tlieii  one  of  the 

^ncit  anea  tnbu  lea.  Before  this  time  all  juria- 
paTpBttuB  d  ction  in  criminal  malt^ra  belonged 
to  the  tribuual  of  the  people,  and 
V,  >?  exercised  by  themselves  in  their  collective 
capaci  y  or  occasionally  delegated  to  a  specjal 
c  imssiOL  Pev  criniBB  were  :fet  dafinBd  by 
statute  ani  ordinary  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial 
ol  theiti  were  not  yet  established.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances criminds  of  state  had  an  oppartmiity 
not  only  to  defend  thomaelves  after  a  prosacution 
was  commenced,  but  Ulcewise  to  employ  intrigue, 
or  exert  their  credit  with  the  people,  to  prevent 
or  evade  a  trial. 

To  supply  these  defects,  a  list  of  atatutory 
Crimea  now  began  to  be  maile,  and  an  ordinary 
jurisdiction  was  established.  Besides  extortion 
m  the  prorincea,  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
.aw  of  Culpurnius,^  murder,  breach  of  faith,  rob- 
bery, assault,  poiaoning,  incest,  adultery,  bribery, 
fiilae  judgaienl,  fraud,  perjury,  &c.  were-succes- 
aively  joined  to  the  list;  and  an  OB^nary  juris- 
diction for  the  trial  of  such  crimes  waa  vestaii  in 
a  jurv  of  senalora,  over  whom  the  pr^tor,  with 
the  ritle  of  quffiator,  preaided. 

The  number  of  pretors,  correspondini;  to  this 
and  othor  growing  euigendes  of  the  sttite,  was 
now  augmented  to  sii ;  and  these  officers,  inough 
destined,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  to  the  command 
of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces,  began, 
during  the  term  of  their  ma^straoy,  to  have  full 
occupation  in  the  dty.  On  this  account  it  waa 
not  till  af^er  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which 
they  had  been  elected,  that  they  draw  Iota  for  a 
province.  A  hke  policy  vraa  soon  after  ailopted 
in  tho  deatination  of  consuls,  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  state,  who,  being  supposed  to  have  a'' 
ficicnt  occupation  in  Italy  and  Rome  during  I 
year  of  their  appoiiitmant,  were  not  des^nod 
any  foragn  service  till  that  year  was  expired. 


With  these  establishments,  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  functions  of  offica,  the  use  of  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  firafc  in  elections,  and  afterwards 
in  collecting  opinions  of  judges  in  the  courts  of 
juatice ;'  a  dangerous  form  of  proceedingjin  con- 
Btitutiona  tending  to  popular  heenae,  and  where 
juatice  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  unawed 
passiona  of  the  lower  people,  than  from  any  im- 
proper influence  of  supoi'br  rank ;  and  where  the 
aulliorUy  of  the  wise,  and  the  sense  of  public 
hame,  were  so  much  required,  as  prindpal  sup- 
ports of  government. 

An  occasion  for  the  commi^oo  of  new  crimes 
s  frequently  taken  from  the  precautions  which 
re  employed  against  the  old.  From  the  Scility 
with  which  criminal  accusationa  now  began  to  lie 

Calumny  and  vexatious  proaecutiona  commenced 
by  disappointed  compeUtors  a^nst  persons  in 
public  trust,  became  ao  irequent  as  to  require  the 
interposition  of  laws.  On  this  account  it  was 
enacted,  upon  the  motion  of  Mennmiua,  that  all 
persons  in  office,  or  appointed  to  command  in  the 
provmces,  might  dedine  answering  a  criminal 
charge  until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  or  until 
■'i(ir  return  from  the  service  to  which  they  were 
isdned  -^  and  persons  of  any  denomination  might 
ave  an  action  of  calumny  against  the  author  of 
^se  ot  groundleas  prosecution.  Whoever  was 
convicledof  thia^ofiencB  viasto  be  branded  in  the 
&ce  with  the  initials  of  his  crime. 

By  these  establishments  the  dty  of  Rome,  long 
resembling  a  mere  military  station,  made  some 
progress  in  completing  the  aystem  and  applica- 
tion of  her  laws.    Literary  productiona,  in  some 
of  their  ibrms,  particularly  in  die  form  of  dramatic 
as  hath  been  already  ebserved,  ba- 
co  DO  Known.    Tho  representation  of  fables 
lirst  introduced  under  prelenco  of  religion, 
practised  as  a  aacred  rite  to  avert  the  pCgue 
onie  public  calamity,    Thia  entertainment 
fondly  received  by  the  peofJe,  and  therefora 


of  its  leaa  popular  forma,  waa 

checked,  as  a  source  of  corruption, 
0.  C.  593.     In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 

...    ._.. ■■—.  is,  about  ei"ht 

fdonia,  the  Ro- 
,  upon  a  report  from  M.  Pomponius, 
the  pnetor,  that  the  cit^  was  frequented  by  phi- 
losophers and  rhetoricians,  resolved,  that  this 
officer,  agreeably  to  hia  duty  to  the  republic,  should 
lake  care  to  remove  all  such  peraims  in  the  man- 
ner his  own  judgment  should  direct;'  and,  in 
about  six  yeara  aner  this  date,  an  emba^y  having 
come  from  Athena,  composed  of  schobrs  and 
rhotoridans,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  youth 
by  the  display  of  their  talents,  an  uncommon 
despatch  was  given  to  thwr  buwness,  tliat  they 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too 


the  spectators  at  thrar  public  shows,  vvaa  rejected 
with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  manners  ofthepaople.  The  materials  which 
had  been  ooUeeted  for  this  work  were  pubhdy 
soU,  and  an  edicl^  at  the  same  time,  was  pub. 
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lished,  that  no  one  shoul  J  ever  resume  this  dp 
i[  3tt«in)it  (D  place  any  bench  or  scat  fnr  th 
commoilatiun  of  the  spectators  at  any  tlieatncal 
eDtert^nmcnt  in  tlie  city,  or  wjttiin  a  mile  of  its 
walla.'  It  was  thought  an  act  of  elfeiiiinacy,  it 
seems,  for  the  Romsn  people  to  be  scatcil;  anci 
k  is  undonhtedly  wise,  in  mattfrs  of  small  mo- 
ment iiowever  innocent,  to  forbid  what  is  cotia- 
deieti  as  an  evil,  and,  in  lemit^ng  established 
seteriUes,  to  let  the  opnion  of  innocence  st  least 
precede  the  iniiul^nce. 

The  suniiMary  laws  already  mentloneil,  re- 
speclinn;  piilcrtainnients  anci  househiJd  expensrs, 
were,  under  the  name  uf  Didius,  the  person  who 


™pd  t 


a  of  tl 


le  alterations,  extenrleil  to  all  the  Roman 
eiljiena  dispersed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of 
that  ageproviileO,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
against  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of  wealth; 
distempers  iitudent  to  prosperity  itself  and  not 


to  lie  cural  by  partial  reme-  es  Thiiy  were  by 
the  Romans{wlio  knew  better  h.w  to  aecom[Jish 
the  celeb-atej  problem  of  ThemistucJps,  in  mak- 
ing a  am.  'I  state  a  ^eat  one,  than  ihev  knew 
how  toeiplain  the  eHects  of  its  grpalness)  com- 
monly imputed  to  some  particular  circamstance, 
or  accidental  event.  Tothespralsof  T^rentum, 
they  said,  and  of  A  sia,'  to  the  destruction  of  our 
principal  rivals,  the  Carthaginians ;  to  the  niii;hly 
show  of  statue^  tactures,  and  costlv  furniture, 
which  were  brought  by  Mununius  from  Corinth, 
wa  owB  (his  admiration  of  finery,  and  so  prevailing 
a  passion  for  private  be  well  as  for  public  wealth. 
In  this  manner  thev  explained  the  eflects  of  a 
progress  which  they  memselves  had  made  in  the 
acquisition  of  sn  many  provinces;  intbegroning 
security  and  ridies  of  a  mighty  city,  finm  which 
all  foremn  alarms  were  farreuKivcd  ;  and  to  which 
the  wealth  of  a  groat  empire,  either  in  the  form 
of  private  fortune  or  of  public  Ireaaure,  began  to 
flow  with  a  conrinued  and  increasing  stream,* 


CHAPTER  H. 

Exlent  of  the  Romati  Emphe— Political  Character  of  Us  Head^PnnlUy  viith  •ahtch  ttcmlimied 
to  advance — Ckange  i(f  ('Procter,  PeiHicai  ai  jeelt  ai  Moral— -Character  ^ Ote  Peo^c  or  Crnit- 
moTu — DaageToviiiIiimo!arslikd,yto  break av.t~~ Appearanee  uf  Tiba-itiB  Gracchus — lliepruject 
torecitelheLaiBofLidnius — Interces^im  of  the  'lYUnme  Oclaiius — The  R<~pabllr.  tlimiled^ 
Diepaletin  the  Comitia —  DeposUion ^f  the  THb\aie  Octariaa —  Coramiesianeia apjarinleiifur the 
DiziiUnt  af  Landa-^Tiberius  Oracchua  tues  la  be  re-elected  Tribune— Hia  Death— Immediate 
ConKi/ueiices — pTocecdings  of  Carba — Embaaey  ofSdple — Foreign  Affairs — Fiolence  if  li'ie 
Commiasionera—Domeslio  AJ'aire. 


IN  the  mannerthat  has  been  summarily  stated 
m  the  preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  comjiloted 
their  political  establishment,  and  made  their  Srst 
and  their  greatest  advances  to  empire,  vrithoutdc- 
panjiig  from  the  policy  by  which  they  tiad  been 
preserved  in  the  infiincy  of  their  power.  Thej 
were  become  soveteions  of  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Italy,  part  of  Alrica,  Lusitania,  and  Siraiui  yet, 
even  in  ihia  talcii  of  grentne^  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  tlie  clvif  and  military  departments, 
nor  gave  to  aiivcitiien  an  oxemjition  from  the 
pabnc  servii^e.  They  did  not  despise  any  enemy, 

ertJons  tliey  made  to  redst  hun :  and  as  the  Jatal 
efiects  wluch  they  and  all  tlie  other  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  were  long  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect lirom  defeats,  were  no  leas  than  servitude  or 
death,  they  did  not  submit  to  any  enemy  in  con- 
sequence of  any  event,  nor  under  the  pressure  of 
any  cabmity  whatever. 

Other  naljons  were  accustomed  to  rise  on  vic- 
tories, and  to  sink  under  defeats ;  to  become  in- 
■oleut  or  mean  with  the  tide  of  thar  fortunes. 
The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  iti  prosperity, 
and  arrogant  when  thdr  enemies  expatol  to 
ibrce  their  submis^on. 

Other  nations,  when  in  distress,  could  weigh 
their  HUlTerings  against  the  concesaionB  w'"-'" 
they  were  requicw  to  make;  and,  among 
evils  to  which  they  were  esposcd,  preferred 
appeared  to  be  tfie  least.    T'     *■ 
spurned  the  advances  of  a 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  aaSermgs ;  and,  though 
they  cautiously  avoidid   ditficulti'      ''   ' 


likely  to  surpass  their  strength,  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  supiKBcd  that  Ihey  were  governed  by  Irai 
in  any  case  whatever.  They  willingly  tmKed 
with  the  vanquiahe<l,  anii  were  ready  to  grant  the 
moat  liberal  terms  when  the  conceniiin  could  not 
he  imjinled  to  weakness  or  ti»r.  Bv  surli  free 
and  unfbrMd  concesmon,  indei-d,  they'eatabliBhed 
a  reputation  far  generosity,  which  co'ntributnl,  ii<i 
less  than  their  valour,  To  secure  the  domuiion 
thev  aej^uired. 

With  the  same  inainuatinir  titles  of  atlie*  or 
protectors,  by  which  they  hail^in  flie  iiil'ant  slate 
of  their  policy,  brouffht  all  the  cautiinn  "I"  Lijtiiini 
to  Ibllow  llieir  atandaDl;  tliey  coiitiiiiiivJ  to  lawe 

have  otliervrise  suWued.  Bat  us  they  wen  liiiftai 
inthorfriendships,  so,  alter  repeated  provoi-Htions 
seemi'd  tojustityaditferenteoniluculnov  were  ter- 
rible in  their  resentments,  and  took  ample  comiien- 
sation  for  Ihefavours  they  had  fonnerly  bestowed 
By  thdr  £unous  maxim  lu  war,  already  men- 
tioned, That  the  anlNnissive  were  to  he  spam^ 
and  the  proud  to  bo  humbled,  it  became  necessary 
for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer  or  to  |jerish ; 
and,  when  these  were  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  them,  other  nations  were  entitled  to  con>idel 
them  as  common  eneniiea.  No  state  has  a  right 
to  make  the  subini^on  of  mankind  a  necessary 
condition  to  its  own  preservation;  nor  aiv  many 
slates  qufliiSed  to  aup|»nsuci]  iiretensions.  Some 
part  ot  tills  [olitical  character,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  safely,  as  well  as  to  the  advancj^jiiPiit, 
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of  nationg.  No  free  state  or  republic  ia  safe  under 
uny  olfier  gavernmeat  or  defence  tban  that  of  its 
own  citizena.  No  nation  is  safe  that  permits  any 
ally  to  suiler  by  having  espoused  iu  cause,  i>r 
that  allows  itself  to  be  driuen,  by  defeats  or  mia- 
fortuues,  into  a  surrender  of  any  material  part  of 


re  of  the  Roman  conquests,  in  (he 
oft! 
great,  was  yet  lar  trom  tieing  lull ;  and  Itie  peoul 
Dad  not  hitherto  related  the  industry,  nor  coule 


be^ning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  thoueh 
Treat,  was  yet  &r  from  being  full ;  and  the  people 


in  the  ardour  njdi  which  proaperous  m 


heght  of  their  attainments  and  of  thiar  power. 

The  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  still 
afforded  a  plentiful  nursery  of  men  for  both 

''        I  military  departmenla ;  and  this 


i;  and  this  peopi 
le  lime  to  Rclvaiic 


civil  and  military  depai 

accordingly  continuw[  f 

with  a  quick  pace  in  the  career  oi  their  conquests. 

They  subdued  mighty  kin^oms  with  aa  gTeat,'Or 

Ffoater  facility,  tban  that  with  which  they  hod 

formerly  conquered  villages  and  single  fielils. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  tecritorv,  and  the 
success  of  tbeir  arms  abroad,  became  the  sources 
of  a  ruinotis  corruption  at  home.    The  weahh  of 


the  commonwealth.  The  offices  of  state  and  the 
command  of  armies  were  becnine  lucra.live  as  well 
us  honourable,  and  were  coveted  on  the  fomier 
account.  In  the  stale  itself  the  governing  and  Che 
governed  felt  sejoratc  interests,  and  were  at  vari- 


eadof  the  parlies 


lo  formerly  strove  for 
,  J  of  merit  in  the  sei- 
ealth,  factions  arose,  who 
contcndcii  for  tiie  greatest  shore  of  its  spoils,  and 
who  sacrificed  the  public  to  tbeir  party-atiach- 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  animosities  of  patrician  and  plewian 
were  exlinguisheJ  hy  the  equal  parlicijation  of 
public  honours.  Tills  distinction  itself  was  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  a  new 
one,  which,  nnder  the  denomination  of  nobles  and 
commons,  or  illustrious  and  obscure,  without  ia- 
volving  any  legal  disparity  of  privileges,  gave  rise 
to  an  aristocracy,  which  was  partly  hereditaiy, 
founded  in  the  repeated  succession  to  honours  in 
the  same  family;  and  partiy  personal,  founded  in 
the  habil^of  high  station,  and  in  the  advantages  of 
education,  such  as  never  ^Jl  to  distinguish  the  con- 
ditions of  men  in  every  great  and  prosperous  state. 

These  circumstances  conferred  a  power  on  the 
nobles,  which,  though  less  invidious,  was  not  less 
real  than  that  which  had  been  possessed  by  the 
ancient  patridans.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
was  Jailged  with  the  senate  a  body  which,  though 
by  the  emulation  of  its  meinbois  loo  much  dis- 
posed to  war,  and  amtntious  of  conquest,  was  pro- 
baWy  never  surpassed  in  magnanimity,  ability,  oi 
in  steadiness,  by  any  council  of  stale  whatever. 

The  peorde  bad  submitted  to  the  senate,  at 
posses^d  of  an  authority  which  was  founded  in 
the  prevaihng  opinion  of  thrar  superior  worth; 
and  even  the  most  as[nring  of  the  commons  ab 
lowed  themselves  to  be  governed  by  an  order  of 
men,  amongrt  whom  t&y  themselves,  by  proper 


and  suitable  merit,  might  hope  to  ascend. 
The  examples  of  preferment,  and  the  rise  of  in- 
dividuals, froTii  the  lowest  to  the  higliest  ranks  of 


I  of  preferment,  and  ti 

, 1  the  lowest  to  the  ■■ '  -' 

lEiionwealth,  though  for 


^ed  ^ilh  some  degree  of  jealousy  by  those  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  higher  condition, 
■vere  nevertheless  frequent,  and  eitinguislii-d  all 

ppearance  of  an  excludve  prelendon  to  the  fio. 

lours  ofthe  state  in  any  order  or  class  of  the  people. 
The  knights,  or  the  equestrian  order,  Ijcing 

lersons  poaaessed  of  estates  or  effects  of  a  ci^rlain 

aluation,'  formed  between  the  senate  and  thn 
people  an  intermediate  rank,  who,  in  couseijuence 
of  their  having  a  capital,  and  being  less  engaged 
than  the  senators  in  affairs  of  state,  Ivcame 
traders,  contractors,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and 

onstituled  a  species  of  moneyed  interest  in.  the 

ity,  and  in  (he  provinces. 
Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 

'hich  the  events  have  been  already  related,  wag 
the  distribution  of  rank  in  this  common  wealth. 
But  circumstances  which  appear  to  lie  fixed  in 
the  politicid  state  of  nations,  are  often  no  more 

ion  from  that  which  a  people  have  lieen,  to  what 
they  are  about  to  become.  Tlie  nobles  began  to 
'^vail  themselves  of  the  high  authority  and  ad- 

antages  of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty as  well  as  honours.  The  country  began  to 
lie  occupied  with  their  {dantatiansand  ttidr  slaves. 
The  number  of  great  landed  estates,  and  tia 

"iltiplication  of  slaves,  kept  pace  together.  This 
jiuer  of  stacking  plantations  was  necessary  ot 
expedient  in  the  circuuistancea  of  the  Kjunens : 
for  if  the  Oamaii  dtizcn,  who  possessed  so  much 
consequence  in  his  military  and  political  cBiiacity, 
had  been  willing  to  become  »  hireling  and  a  ser- 
vant, yet  it  was  not  the  interest  ot  masters  b> 
entrust  their  aflkirs  to  persons  who  were  lialilc  to 
be  pressed  into  the  legions,  or  who  were  so  ollen  , 
called  away  to  tlie  comitia  and  assemlilies  of  the 

izens  contended  lor  oSices  in  tiic  state  as  tha 
road  to  lucrative  appointments  abroad  ;  and  when 
they  had  obtained  this  end,  and  had  reigned  for  a 
while  in  some  province,  the^  brought  liack  from 
their  governments  a  profusion  of  wealth  ill  ae- 
quireiC  and  the  habit  of  arbitrary  and  nncontrnlled 
command.  When  disappointed  in  the  pursuits  of 
fortune  abroad,  they  became  ttie  leaders  of  dan- 
gerous fiictions  at  homei  or  wlien  suddenly  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  they  became  the  agents  of 
corrupUon  to  disseminate  idleness,  and  the  love  of 
ruinous  amusements,  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  seclusion  of  the  equestrian  order  from  lbs 
puTsuit  of  political  emojument  or  honour,  and  the 
opportunities  they  had,  hy  contracts  and  by  farm- 
ing the  revenue,  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  a 
diliiirtnt  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits  of 
trade,  and  the  attention  to  lucrative  congelations. 

The  dty  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  popu- 
lace, who,  lemptw  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous 
distribution  of  com,  by  the  frequency  of  public 
shows,  by  the  consequence  they  enjoyed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  assemblies,  or  perha[«  dis- 
lodged from  the  country  hy  the  engrossers  of  land, 
anLTthe  preference  which  was  given  to  the  laliout 
of  slaves  over  that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  lo  reside  at  Rome. 
There  they  were  corrupted  by  idleness  and  indi- 

fence,  and  the  order  itself  was  continually  debased 
y  the  frequent  accession  of  emancipated  slaves. 

The  Romans,  who  were  become  so  jealous  of 
their  prerogative  as  citizens,  had  no  otlier  way  of 
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pated  slave  took  the  n: 
client.  nnJ  a  retainer  of  hia  family :  and  at  fune- 
lala  anil  other  solemnities,  where  the  pomp  was 
diatin^iKhed  by  the  namber  uf  attendants,  macle 
■  part  of  the  re^ue.  This  class  of  men  accord- 
ingly received  continual  additions,  from  the  sanity 
or  weakneHa  of  those  who  choxe  Co  change  their 
nkvesinto  depenJenl  citiiens]  and  namberswho 
had  been  conducted  to  Rome  a»  captives,  or  who 
■lad  been  purchased  in  Ahb  or  Greece,  at  a  price 
proportioneil  to  the  plettsurable  arts  they  posaesaed, 
became  an  accession  to  that  turbulent  populace, 
who,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens,  lyranniied 
in  th^r  turn  over  the  masters  of  the  world,  and 
wreckwl  on  the  conquerors  o!  so  many  nations 
the  evils  which  they  themselves  had  so  freely  in- 
fficted  on  mankind.! 

Citizens  of  this  eitradion  could  not  for  a^rs 
arrive  at  any  places  of  trust,  in  which  they  coiild, 
by  Iheur  personal  detects,  injuie  the  common- 
wealth; butlheyincreasei  by  their  numbers  and 
their  victs,  the  weight  lA  that  dies,  which,  in 
great  and  prosperous  dUea,  ever  sinks,  by  the 
tendency  ot  vice  and  misconduct,  to  the  lowest 
condition.  They  became  a  part  of  that  faction 
who  are  ever  actuated  by  envy  to  their  superiors, 
by  mercenary  views,  or  by  abject  fear ;  who  are 
ever  ready  tn  espouse  the  cause  of  any  leailer 
gainst  the  restraints  of  public  onler;  disposed  to 
vilify  the  more  respectable  ranks  of  men:  and  by 
their  indifference  on  the  subjects  of  justice  or 
honour,  to  frustrate  every  princifie  that  may  be 
employed  for  the  government  of  mankind,  besides 
fear  and  compui^on. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet 
hx  from  being  the  majority  at  Eiome,  vet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
contaminate  the  whole  body  of  the  people;  and, 
if  enrolled  promiacuouslj'  in  all  the  tribes,  might 
have  had  great  weight  in  turning  the  scale  of 
political  councils.  This  effect,  however,  vraa  hap- 
pily prevented  by  the  HTse  precaution  which  the 
censors  had  taken  to  conAne  all  citl7«ns  of  mean 
or  slavish  extraction  to  four  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  called  the  tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  but 
>  small  proportion  of  the  wbole.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  we  must  sup 
pose  them  to  have  been  tery  improper  parties  in 
the  participation  of  sovereignty,  ami  likely  enough 
to  disturb  the  place  of  assembly  with  disorders 
and  tumults. 

Wliile  the  stale  was  advandng  to  (he  sove- 


But  the  country  being 

and  Che  property  of  its  inhabitants  established,  it 

was  no  longer  pos«ble  to  provide  for  the  '    '' 


citizens  in  this  manner ;  and  the  practice  of  set- 
tling new  colonies,  which  had  been  so  useful  in 
planting,  and  securing  the  conquests  which  were 
made  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  eilended  beyond 
this-country,  noreni]Joyed  as  the  means  of  socur- 
ins  anv  of  the  nros'       -  '  -  ■  - 

'"       ■  .      ■ 

of  the  republic  never  was,  m  any  consiiler- 
able  de<nT¥,  eitended  beyond  sea.  The  provinces 
were  pUeed  undermilitary  government,  and  were 
to  he  retained  in  BUbmi»^on  hy  bodies  of  regular 
troops.  Roman  citiiens  had  little  inclination  to  re- 
move their  hatdtations  beyond  the  limits  oi  Italy; 
and  if  they  had,  wou'd  have  heen  unahle,  in  Che 
merecapaciCy  of  civil  cor)>orations  and  pacific  set- 
tlements, to  carrv  into  execution  the  exactions  of 
a  stovcrnment  which  they  themselves,  now  become 
inhabitants  and  pmprietors  of  land  in  those  pro- 
vinces, would  have  soon  been  interested  to  oppose; 
for  these  reasons,  although  the  Roman  territory 
was  greatly  esCended,  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
citizens  were  diminished.  The  tiirmer  discharge 
for  many  danirerous  humours  that  were  found  to 
arise  among  them,  was  in  some  measure  shut  up, 
and  these  humours  began  to  r^rge  on  the  state. 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  sunk  in 
their  chamcters,  or  were  ilebased  by  the  circum- 
stances we  have  mentioned,  the  superior  ranks, 
hy  their  application  to  affairs  of  state,  by  their 
(■ducation,  by  the  ideas  of  high  Krth  and  family- 
distinction,  ^  the  superiority  of  fortune,  lieganto 
rise  in  th«r  ettimation,  in  their  pretensions,  and 
in  thdr  power ;  and  Chey  entertained  some  demce 
of  contempt  for  persona,  whom  the  laws  still  re- 
quired them  to  admit  as  their  fellow-citizens  and 
equals. 

In  this  dispo«tion  of  iparties  so  dangereus  in  a 
enmmon wealth,  and  amidst  materials  so  likely  to 
catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  thrown  that 
soon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  animoairies 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  eitinguished. 
We  have  been  carried,  in  tlie  preceding  narration, 
by  Che  series  of  events,  somewhat  beyond  the  date 
of  transactions  that  come  now  to  be  related. 
While  Seipio  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  and  wlule  the  Roman  ufiicers  in  Sicily 
were  yet  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  slaves, 
Tiberius  Graw.hus,  horn  of  a  plebeian  family,  but 
ennobled  by  the  honours  of  his  father,  by  his  de- 
scent on  the  side  of  his  mother  rri>m  the  flrst 
Seipio  Afliqpnus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the 
second  Seipio,  who  had  married  his  gistcTj  being 
now  tribune  of  the  people,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
accomplishments  required  in  a  popular  leader, 
great  ardour,  resolution,  and  eloquence,  formed  a 
project  in  itself  extremely  alarming  and  in  its  con- 

Tences  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  repnHic 
ike  other  young  men  of  high  pretensions  at 
Rome,  Tibetius  Gracchus  had  Iwgun  his  military 
service  at  the  usual  age,  had  served  with  reputa- 
tion under  his  brether-in-law,  Sdpio,  at  tlie  «ege 
of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  questor,  under  Man- 
cinos  in  Spain,  where  the  crecht  of  his  father, 
well  known  in  that  province,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  natives  as  the  only  person  with  whom  they 
'  would  n^otiate  in  Che'treaty  that  ensued.  The 
disi^ce  he  incurred  in  this  transaction  gave  him 
a  distaste  to  the  military  service,  and  to  fordgn 
affairs.  When  he  was  called  to  account  for  it,  the 
sevrfiiy  he  experienced  from  the  se 


ined  froi 


(this 
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breast  with  an  animo^ty  to  the  one,  and  a  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  the  other.' 

Actuated  by  these  dispositiona,  or  by  an  idea 
not  uncommon  to  enthusiastic  minds,  that  the 
unequal  ditlribuliimqf  properly,  aofasovrable  to 
the  rich,  is  on  twjuri/  to  the  poor ;  he  now  pro- 
posei]  in  part  to  remedy  or  to  mitigate  this  sup- 
posed evif,  by  reviving  the  celebrated  law  of 
Liciniiis,  bj  which  RiHuan  citizens  had  been  re- 
strained from  accumulating  estates  in  land  above 
'  undred  j 
indrcd  A 
five  hundred  of  the  lesseF. 

In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  s)ud,  he  had 
observed  that  the  property  of  land  was  beginning 
la  be  engrossed  by  a  few  of  the  nobles,  and  ttiat 
the  country  vras  entirely  occupied  by  slaves,  to 
the  exclusion  of  freemen  :  that  the  race  of  Ro- 

settlementa  ware  not  provided  to  enable  the  poor 
to  support  their  tamilies,  and  to  educate  their 
children ;  and  he  alleged,  that  if  estates  in  land 
were  reduced  to  the  measure  prescribed  by  law, 
the  surplus  left  would  then  lie  sulficient  lor  this 

Being  determined,  however,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  the  apposition  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  reconiale  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  his 
scheme,  he  proposed  to  make  some  abatemeniain 
the  rigour  of  the  Licinian  law,  allowing  every 
&milv  holding  live  hundred  jugera  in  right  of 
the  father,  to  liold  half  as  much  in  the  right  of 
every  unemancipated  son ;  and  proposed,  that 
evei^  person  wbo  should  suffer  any  diminution 
of  his  property  in  consequence  of  the  intended  re- 
form, should  tiave  compensation  made  to  hini ; 
and  that  the  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose  should 
be  issued  Irom  the  treasury. 

In  this  manner  lie  set  oat  with  an  appearance 
of  moderation,  acthig  in  concert  with  some  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state  and  members  of  the  senate, 
such  as  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  a  senator  of  the  family  of  Crassus, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and 
Mutius  Scievola,  consul 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  la 
preveit  for  the  future  the  arcumulation  of  estates 
in  land,  tbe  sale  or  commen-«  of  land  was  from 
thenceforward  to  be  |>rahilHted ;  and  three  com- 
missioners were  tu  be  annually  named,  to  ensure 
the  esecution  and  regular  observance  of  this  law. 

This  project,  however  plau«ble,  it  is  probable, 
was  extremely  unseasonable,  and  ill  suited  to  the 
slate  of  the  commonwealth.  Tlie  law  of  Licinius 
had  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  no  more  than  fourteen  years 
after  the  city  mas  restored  from  its  destruction  by 
the  Ciauls,  and  about  two  hundred  and  lilty  years 
before  this  date ;  and  though  properly  suited  to  a 
■mall  republic,  and  even  necessary  la  preserve  a 
democracy,  was,  in  that  condition  of  the  people, 
received  with  difficulty,  and  was  soon  trespa^ed 
upon  even  by  the  person  himself  on  whose  sug- 
gestion it  had  been  moved  and  obt^ed :  that  It 
was  become  obsolete,  and  gone  into  disuse,  ap- 
peared from  the  abuses  which  were  now  co. 
plained  ol)  and  to  which  its  renewal  was  propo! 
as  a  remedy.     It  was  become  in  a  great  measi 


ipractieable,  and  even  i.;:t:^rrau8  in  the  present 
state  of  the  republic.  The  dislinclions  of  poor 
'  '  '  as  necessary  in  states  of  considerable 
extent,  as  labour  and  good  government.  The 
poor  are  destined  to  lafcor,  and  the  rich,  by  the 
'  antages  of  educaUon,  independence,  and  lei 
?,  are  quaUfied  for  superior  stations.  The 
jiie  was  now  greatly  extended,  and  owed  its 
ity  and  the  order  of  its  government  to  a  r&- 
spectable  aristocracy,  fonnded  on  the  possession 
of  fortune,  as  wellasiiersonalquaUtiesand  public 
lonours.  The  rich  were  not,  wilhout  some 
'iolent  convulsion,  to  be  stript  of  estates  which 
they  themselves  had  bought,  or  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor  were 
quahfied  at  once  to  be  raised  to  a  state  of 
equality  with  persons  Inured  to  a  better  cundUioD. 
Tlie  project  seemed  to  be  as  ruinous  to  govern- 
ment as  it  was  to  the  security  of  property,  and 
tended  to  place  tbe  members  of  the  coinmon- 
wealtb,  by  one  rash  and  precipitate  step,  insitna^ 
tions  in  which  they  were  not  stall  qualifel  to  act 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  IVom  motives  of 
private  interest  affecting  tlie  majority  of  the  no- 
bles, the  project  of  Til^rlus  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  senate ;  and  from  motives  of  envy 
interest,  or  mistaltpn  zeal  for  justice,  a< 


liberate  on  this  subject,  1'iberius,  eultiiig  the 
characters  of  freemen  contrasted  with  shivis,  dis- 
played the  copious  and  pathetic  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  Romans,  or  nearly  allied  to  this  people. 
He  observed  how  much,  bang  supplanted  by  the 
slaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  diminished  in  their 
numbers.  He  inv«ghed  ssainst  the  practice  of 
employing  slaves,  a  dass  of  men  that  bring  per- 
petual danjer,  without  any  addilbn  of  strength 
to  the  public,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  break 
forth  in  desperate  insurrections,  as  they  had  then 
actually  done  in  Sidly,  where  they  still  occupied 
the  Roman  arms  in  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war.« 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hard- 
ships of  the  imligent  citizen,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  arguments  commonly  advanced  to  explode 
the  inequalities  of  mankind.  "  Every  wild  brast," 
he  said,  "  in  this  happy  land  has  a  cover  or  place 
of  retreat.  But  many  valiant  and  respectable 
eitiiens,  who  have  exposed  their  Uves,  and  who 
have  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their 
countrr,  have  not  a  home  to  which  Ihey  may  re- 
tire. They  wander  with  thrar  wives  and  their 
children,  stripped  of  evei 
the  air  and  the  light, 
mon  militate  exht^atioi 
of  their  fathets,  and  for 
hold  gods,  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  havi 
no  altars;  they  have  no  monuments.  They  fight 
and  they  die  to  augment  the  estates,  and  to  pam- 
per the  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  citiiens,  who 
have  engrossed  all  the  riches  of  the  common- 
wealth. As  citizens  of  Rome,  they  are  entitled 
the  mastera  of  the  world,  but  possess  net  a  foot 
of  earth  on  which  they  may  rest."' 

He  asked,  whether  it  were  not  reasonable  to 
apply  what  was  public  to  public  uses  1  whether 

man  to  acoward,  and  a  fellow-citizen  to  a  Etiangerl 
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Hepxpaliatisl  on  the  fortune,  urid  statod  the  fiitnra 

frospecia  of  tha  repul'lic  Much,  lie  eaid,  she 
ad  icquiicJ,  and  had  iiet  more  to  acquire ;  that 
the  pensile,  b;  th«r  ilmieicm  in  the  preaenl  qus- 
don,  were  to  d^'lermine,  whether  tliey  were,  by 
mnltiplving  their  number^  to  increase  their 
strength,  ^id  be  in  a  condition  to  conquer  what 
jet  remained  of  the  world  1  or,  by  aufiering  the 
reaonrcsB  of  the  whole  people  to  gel  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  they  were  to  permit  thdr  nom- 
bers  to  decline,  and  to  become  unable,  against 
nations  entioqs  and  jealous  of  their  power,  even 
to  njaintnin  the  gronnd  they  already  had  gained  ? 
He  exhorted  the  present  proiirielora  of  land, 
whom  the  law  of  division  might  aBert,  not  to 
nilhholcl,  for  the  sake  of  a  tiiiling  inleresl  to 
themselves,  Eio  gre^  an  advantage  from  their 
country.  He  baile  them  consider  whether  they 
nonid  not,  by  the  secure  possession  of  five  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  of  half  asmurb  to  each  of  their 
children,  be  sufficiently  rewanlcd  for  the  con- 


they  w 
fellow 
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E  J  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured 
to  obuun  the  cwisent  of  one  party,  and  to  in  flame 
the  real  of  the  other.  But  when  hecanie  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  taw  shoulil  he  reail,  he  found  that 
his  opponents  had  availed  themselves  of  thdr 
usud  defence  j  had  procureii  M.  Octaviua,  one 
rfhia  own  eolleasuea,  to  interpose  with  hk  nem- 
tii-e,  and  to  forbid  any  larther  proceeding  in  the 
business.  Here,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  this  matter  should  have  dmpped. 
The  tribunes  were  insdtuled  to  defend  their  own 
paity,  not  to  attack  their  opponents ',  and  to  pre- 
vent not  to  promote  innovations.  Every  single 
tribune  bada  negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tibe- 
rius, thus  suddenly  stop;>ed  in  hia  career,  became 
rto  more  impetuous  and  confirmed  in  his  purpose. 
Having  adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  itay,  he 
prejjared  a  motion  more  violent  than  the  fotaiei,  in 
which  he  erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  be  hail 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  hardships  likelv  to  foil 
on  the  rich.  Ha  proposed,  that,  without  eit- 
jwrtina  any  cimipensation,  they  should  alHolulely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  bdng  ob- 
tained by  fraud  and  injustice. 

Id  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  be- 
gan to  divide  the  coloniesand  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever  the  citizens 
had  extended  tlieir  property.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  toot  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their 
aiguments,  and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The 
firet  had  recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  com- 
monly employed  on  the  tade  of  prescription, 
uiging  that,  in  some  cases,  they  had  uaBses»d 
their  estates  from  time  immemorial;  and  that  the 
lands  they  possessed  were  become  valuaMe,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  industry  and  labour  which 

they  themselves  had  employed  to  improve  t^ 

that,  in  other  cases,  they  had  actually  bought 
their  estates :  that  the  public  fiiith,  under  which 
they  were  sulfered  to  purchase,  was  now  engaged 
to  protect  and  secure  their  jiossession:  that,  in 
reliance  on  this  ^th,  they  had  erected,  on  these 
lands,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fethers  i  they  had 
pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their  wive        ' 


I  Appiai 


the  portions  of  their  children,  and  mortgaged  them 

~  4  security  iorthe  debts  they  had  contracted  :  that 
law  regulating  or  limiting  the  farther  incrrase 

or  accumulation  of  property  might  be  suliired ; 

but  that  a  law,  having  a  retrospect,  and  operating 
■iolation  of^  the  rights,  and  to  the  ruin  nf  so 
ly  finiities,  was  altogether  unjust,  and  even 

■"he  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  owe 
indigence  and  their  merits ;  urged  that  they  were 

'  miser  in  a  caiKicity  to  fill  ue  station  of  Ro 
citiiens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  conctilion  'j) 
settle  fiimiliesorlo  rear  children,  the  future  ho|>es 
of  the  commonwealth :  that  no  private  person 
coulil  plead  imniemortat  possesuon  of  lands  which 
had  been  acquired  for  the  public.  They  enu- 
merated the  wars  which  they  themselves,  or  their 
ancestors,  had  maintained  in  the  conquest  of  those 
lands.  They  concluded,  that  every  citiipn  was 
ditled  to  his  share  of  the  public  conquests  ;  and 
.  at  the  arguments  which  were  urged  to  support 
the  possessions  of  the  nobles,  only  tended  lusncsv 
howpresum|ituousand  insolent  such  usurpations, 
if  sufTered  to  remain,  were  likely  to  beconie. 

This  ntnile  of  reasoning  appears  plausible  i  but 
it  is  dansferous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  rraeon 
itself    If  it  were  reasonable  that  everj-  Reman 


proprietors,  from  wl 
had  been  unjustly  taken,  should  have  them  re- 
stored, l^in  this,  the  maxuns  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice had  been  observed.  Borne  would  have  still 
been  a  small  cnrnmunity,  and  might  have  arted 
with  safety  on  the  prindplea  of  equalitv  vihivi. 
are  suited  to  a  small  republic.  But  llie  Ronians^ 
becoming  sovereigns  of  a  great  and  eitensivc  ter- 
ritory, must  adopt  the  dispa^es,  and  submit  to 
the  Eubordioations,  which  mankind  nnivcrsallv 
have  found  natural,  and  even  oeccfisary,  to  their 

Muteludea  of  people  tiom  all  parts  of  Italy, 
some  earnestiy  desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted, 
others  to  have  it  set  aude,  crowded  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  deciEUon  of  the  question ;  and  Gracchus, 
'''      '  dropjiing  his  intention,  as  usual,  upon 


assembly ;  desired  to  know,  whether  he  feand  to 
have  his  own  estate  impaired  by  the  ei!eets  of  the 
law ;  for  if  so,  he  offer^  to  indemnity  him  fully 
in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by  the  execution  of 
it :  and  being  still  unable  to  diake  his  colleague, 
who  was  supported  by  the  countenance  ol  the 
senate  and  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  the  slat^ 
he  delermined,to  try  the  force  of  his  trihunitian 
powers  to  compel  him,  laid  the  slate  itself  un<ler 
a  general  interdict,  sealed  up  the  doors  of  the 
treasury,  suspended  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  the  pnetors,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  functions 
ofoi&eeinlheeity. 

All  the  nobility  and  superior  class  of  the  people 
went  into  mourning.  Titcrius,  in  his  tuni,  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  passions  of  his  part]- ;  and 
believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  lie  himself 
was  in  danger  of  being  asanssinated,  had  a  num- 
ber of  persnns  with  arms  to  defend  his  person. 
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White  the  city     

anil  confiiaiun,  the  trihea  viem  ngain  assembled, 
and  Tilierius,  in  defiance  of  Ihe  negative  of  his 
colleague,  was  pmrerding  to  call  the  votes,  when 
many  oflbe  people,  alarmed  by  this  intendciJ  vio- 
taCian  of  the  Bacred  law,  crowded  in  befote  the 
trihe  that  was  moving  to  ballnt,  and  seized  the 
arns.  A  great  tumall  was  iikely  to  arise.  The 
popniar  pDrty,  brftiginosttiiimecoiiB,  were  crowd- 
ing aroand  their  le^er,  when  two  senators,  Man- 
lios  and  Fulvius,  both  of  consular  dignity,  tell  at 
his  feet,  emhraced  his  knees,  and  bcsceclied  him 
not  to  proceed.  Overcome  with  the  respect  that 
was  clue  to  peraons  of  this  rank,  and  with  the 
sense  of  some  impending  calamity,  he  asked, 
"W  hat  they  would  have  himlodo?"  "Thecase," 
they  aaid,  "ia  too  arduoaa  for  as  to  decide;  reter 
it  to  the  senate,  and  await  their  decree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  suapendi^  until 
the  senate  had  irwt,  and  declared  a  resolution  not 
to  confirmthekiT.  Gracchus  rpsumed the  suhjeet 
mtti  the  ueonle,hdn^  determined  either  to  remove, 
or  to  slight  the  negatiie  of  his  colleague.  He  pro- 
posed, that  either  the  refiactarj  tribune,  or  him- 
selt^  ahould  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  dignity. 
He  desired  that  Octavius  sboald  put  the  i^uestion 
Grsl,  Whether  TlheouB  Gracchus  should  be  dc- 
gradi'dl  I'hia  bring  declined  as  irregular  and 
vain,  he  declared  his  intention  to  move  in  the  bb- 
acmiiiy,  on  the  tbllowina  day,  That  Octavius 
shoald  be  diiestedof  the  character  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably  to 
the  lawa  and  constitution  of  the  commonweallh  { 
but  this  miition,  todegradeatribuntL  by  whatever 
authority,  was  eijually  subversive  of  both.  The 
person  and  dignity  of  tribunes^  in  order  that  they 
might  be  secure  from  violence,  whether  offered  by 
any  private  persoo,  public  raagislrate,  or  even  bj 
'Jie  people  theinselves,  were  guarded  by  the  most 
sacred  raws.  Their  persona,  therefore,  during 
the  cimtinuance  of  IJieir  office,  were  sacred;  so 
lon^  thdr  character  was  indelible,  and,  without 
their  own  conseni,  they  could  not  be  removed  by 
any  power  whatever. 

The  assembly,  hovfever,  being 


negative;  but  not  prevaiUng  in  Ibis  request,  Ihe 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of 
seventeen  were  already  given  to  degrade.  In  taking 
(hose  of  the  eighteenth,  which  would  ' 


be  heard  by  the  muitjlude  of  the  people,  beseeched 
hlmtospare  himself  Ihe  indignity,  and  others  the 
regret,  of  so  severe,  though  necessary,  a  measure, 
Octavius  shook:  Iml,  observing  Ihesenalois  w!io 

1,  recovered  his  resolution,  and  ' ' ' 

iceed  as  h     '       ' 

majority  « 
and  Oi^aviDs,  reduced  U>  a.  private 
dragged  from  Uie  tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to 
the  ra^  of  the  populace.  Attempts  were  made  on 
his  lile,  and  a  tailhful  stave,  that  endeavoured  to 
save  him,  was  dangerously  wounded;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  respectable  cilizensinterpOBed,  and 
Tiberina  himaelf  was  active  in  fiivooring  his  escape. 
This  obstacle  being  removed, 
Ui  Simf  "wni*.    the  ad  so  long  depending,   for 


laGra 


as  passed  ;andlhreecommissioni 
Lcchua,  Appius  Claudius,  his  fe'.^ir- 


i^rving  under  Pabhus  Scipio  at  the  siege  ot 
nian^werenamedtocarrylhelawintoeneci 

This  acl,  as  it  concerned  thtf  interest  of  almost 
every  inhabitant  of  Italy,  immediately  raised  a 
great  ferment  in  every  part  of  the  coiuitry.  Per- 
sona holding  considertihle  estates  in  l^id  were 
alamieil  fortheir  property.  The  poor  wore  elated 
vvith  the  hopes  of  becomitg  suddenly  -ich.  It 
there  was  a  middlingclassnotto  be  nreatly  affect- 
ed in  their  own  situation,  they  still  trembled  flir 
the  effectsof  acontcBl  betweensuchparties.  The 
senate  endeavoured  to  delay  the  execution  of  the 
law,  withheld  the  usual  aids  and  appointments 
given  to  the  commissioners  of  the  people  in  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  public  trusts,  and  waited 
for  a  fit  opportuni^  to  suppresa  entirely  this  ha- 
lardnua  project.  Patties  looked  on  each  other 
with  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  silence.  A  perscn, 
wlio  had  been  active  in  procuring  the  Agrarian 
law,  having  died  in  thiscntical  juncture,  hisdeath 
was  alleged  to  he  the  eflect  of  poison  administered 
by  the  op])Osile  party.  Numbers  of  the  people^ 
to  countenance  a  report  to  this  purpose,  went  Into 
mourning ;  even  Ciracchua,  a^cting  to  believe  a 
like  design  to  be  fornung  against  himself  appear- 
ed, viith  his  diildren  ajid  their  mother,  as  sup- 
plia  nts  in  the  streets,  and  implored  the  jaotectbn 
of  the  people.  Still  more  to  interest  their  ^lasdons 
in  his  satety,  hepnbhshed  a  list  of  the  acta  which 
he  then  had  in  view,  all  tending  to  gmtifj  the 
people,  or  to  mortify  th       "  '       ■■■  ■?    '■    ■  ■' 

Gracchus  procured  an  act  to  transfer  the  ailiiiin- 
istration  ofthis  Inberitaiv^  from  the  senntr  to  the 
people ;  and  to  distribute  the  money  Ibund  in  the 
treasury  of  Pergamns  to  the  poorer  citizras,  (he 
better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  to  stock  the 
latuls  which  were  now  to  be  ^ven  them.  He  ol>- 
Cained  another  act  to  drcumscribe  the  power  of 
the  senate,  by  jdning  the  equestrian  onlei  with 
the  senators  in  (he  nomination  to  juries,  or  in 
forming  the  occa«onaI  tribunals  of  justice. 

These,  vrith  the  preceding  attempts  to  abolish 
or  to  weaken  the  aristocraUcal  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, were  justly  alarming  to  every  peison 
who  vrasaniioiis  tor  the  prescn-ation  of  Uie  state. 
As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  substitute 
popular  tumults  for  sober  councils  and  a  regular 
maeistrac^,  it  gave  an  immediate  prospect  c*  an- 
archy, which  threatened  to  produce  some  violent 
usurpation.  The  sacred  otTicc  wliich  he  so  much 
abused,  had  served,  on  occaaons,  Co  cheek  the 
caprice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
abuse  of  the  executive  power.  The  late  violation 
it  had  suliered,  was  likely  to  render  it  entirely 
unfit  for  the  lirst  of  these  purpose  and  to  make 
the  tribune  an  instrument  to  eiecute  the  momen- 
tary will  of  the  people,  or  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  trust  dejienil  upon  his  wilUngness 
to  serve  this  purpose.  Tiberius  heard  hiniadf  ar- 
raigned in  (he  forum,  and  in  every  public  assem- 
bly, for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  law.  "  If  any 
of  your  colleagues,"  said  Titus  Annius(whom 
he  prosecuted  for  a  speech  in  the  senate,)  "should 
interpose  in  my  behalf,  would  you  have  him  also 
degraded  7" 

The  people  in  general  began  (o  be  sensible  of 
the  enormity  they  themselves  had  committed,  and 
Tiberius  found  himself  under  a  necessitv  of 
pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken,  alUr  it 
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was  consecrated  bj  the  peoplt^  whom  Ihe  tribunes 
represented;  but  if  the  tribune,  inconsi^nt  with 
hie  chaiacter,  should  injure  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect,  Bhoulii  weaketi  a  claim  he  v/as 
appmnled  to  enforce,  anJ  withhold  from  the  peo- 
ple tliat  right  of  decision  which  he  was  appointed 
to  guard,  the  tribune,  not  the  people,  was  to 
blanie  tor  the  consequencea. 

"  Other  crimps,"  he  said.  "  may  be  enormous, 
yet  may  not  destroy  the 

.L ._.      «..  .„..     ■  to  clemonsn  tiiB 

he  reoublic  miirh. 

rendei 

ut  an  attempt  to  take 
'aj  the  power  by  which  his  own  ofHce  suhasts, 
il  which  is  centred  in  himself  only  tor  the  bet 
:  exertion  of  that  power,  is  a  voluntary  and 
iminal  abdication  of  the  trusL    What  ia  the  tri- 


from  the  people,  drag  even  the  consul  himself  tu 
prison,  and  jet  that  the  people  thcmsiilves  cannot 
depoee  their  own  officer,  when  he  is  about  to  an- 
iLul  the  authority  by  which  he  himself  is  appuiuted. 

"  Was  ever  authority  more  sacred  than  tiiat  of 
Idngl  It invidvediniCsclftheprerogativesof every 
magiatrBJ;^  and  was  likewise  consecrated  by  hoki- 
ing  the  priesthood  of  die  immortal  gods.  Yet  did 
not  the  people  banish  Tarquinl  and  thus,  for  the 
ofience  of  one  man,  abolish  the  primitive  govern- 
ment, under  the  auspices  of  wtiich  the  founda- 
tions of  this  city  were  laid. 

"  What  more  sacred  at  Rome  than  the  persons 
of  the  vestal  rirgins,  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
holy  6rel  Yet  are  they  not  for  slight  ollences 
sometimes  buried  alive'?  impiety  to  the  gods  b^g 
supiBsed  to  cancel  a  title  which  reverence  to  the 
gods  had  conferred,  must  not  injuries  to  the  peo- 
ple suppress  an  authority  wlucli  a  regard  to  the 
jieople  has  constituted  7 

"  Tiiat  person  most  &11,  who  himself  romoves 
the  base  on  which  ha  is  supported.  A  majority 
of  the  tribes  creates  a  tribune;  cannot  the  whofc 
depose  1  What  more  sacred  than  the  things  which 
ore  dedicated  at  the  shrines  of  the  immortal  gods! 
yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or  riunnve  at 
pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  Ihe  tribunate,  as  a 
consecrated  title,  from  one  person  to  another^ 
May  not  the  whole  people,  by  that  sovereign  au- 
thority, do  what  eyery  person  in  this  sQcrecTofBce 
is  perirutted  to  do,  when  he  rodgns  or  abdicates 
his  power  by  a  simple  eipreseion  of  his  will  1" 

I'hese  specious  arguments  tended  to  introduce 
tlie  plea  of  necessity  where  there  was  no  founda- 
IJon  for  it,  and  to  set  the  sovereign  power,  in 
erery  species  of  governmenl,  loose  from  the  rules 
which  Itself  had  enacted.  Such  arguments  ac- 
cordingly had  no  eSect  wliere  the  interest  of  the 
parties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tibeiius 
saw  his  credit  on  the  decline.  Ho  was  publicly 
menaced  with  impeachment,  and  hud  given  suf- 
ficieut  provocalion  to  make  him  apprehend  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  ofike,  some  violence 
might  be  ottered  to  himsGlf.i  His  person  was 
guarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  tri- 
.    The  Jirst  step  he  should  ntake  in  the  new 


iiety, 
^3(  ellbrts  were  made  to  determine  the  electiung. 
The  time  of  choosing  the  triliones  was  now  fust 
Bp)rroaching :  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  on  their 
lands  throughout  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  har- 
vest, and  could  not  repair  to  the  city.  On  the  day 
of  election  the  aasemhly  was  il!  attended,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  libe- 
riuB.  He  being  rejected  by  the  first  tribes  that 
moved  to  the  rallot,  hia  fiiends  endeavoured  to 
amuse  &e  assembly  with  forms,  and  to  protract 
.!._  .i_v .-11  obgp^jng  tjjjt  the  field  did  not 


a  to  as 


the  disision  of  lands,  was  likely  to  terminate  hii 
life.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  lake  shelter  in 
(he  tribunate  another  year,  and,  to  procure  this 
Rivour  liDm  the  people,gave  further  expectations 
of  popular  acts  ;  of  one  to  shorten  the  term  of 
mihtary  senice,  and  of  another  to  grant  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  from  the  courts  of  jusrice  lately 


The  senate,  and  every  citizen  who  professed  a 
regard  to  the  constitution,  were  alarmed.  This 
attempt,  they  said,  to  perpetuate  the  tribunitian 
power  in  Uie  same  person,  tends  directly  to  ty- 
ranny. The  usurper,  with  the  lawless  multiluda 
that  supports  him,  must  soon  eipel  from  the  pub- 
lic assembhes  every  citizen  who  is  inclined  to  mo- 
deration ;  and,  together  with  the  j>Toperty  of  our 
landsi  to  which  tney  already  aspuT.,  make  them- 
selves master  of  the  state.  Their  leader,  il  seems, 
like  every  other  tjrant,  already  thinks  that  his 


■  the  appearance  cJiangB  for  the  better, 
>ved  to  adjourn  to  the  following  day. 
In  this  recess  Tiberius  put  on  mourning,  went 


they  moved  to  ailioi 


tection  of  the  people;  gave  out  that  the  party  of 
the  rich,  to  hinder  his  fcin^  re-elected,  had  dttcr- 
mineil  to  force  their  way  into  his  house  in  the 
night,  and  to  murder  him.  Numbers  were  af- 
fected by  these  dismal  represenlaliens :  a  multi- 
tude crowded  to  his  doprs,  and  watched  all  night 
in  the  streets. 

On  the  arrival  of  morning  and  the  approach  of 

--'-'-  -ihe  dccUning  aj)[iearancc -'^'■■- ■■'■ 

presages;  and  the  superi 

ttimished  history  with  tb 

1^  which  himself  and  his  fHcnds  were  areatl;^ 
dismayed.  He,  nevertheless,  with  a  crowif  of  his 
partiians,  took  hia  wa^  to  the  capatoL  where  the 

ale  had  been  appomted  to  assemble.  His  at- 
uita  multiplied,  and  numbers  from  the  assem- 
bly descended  the  stops  to  meet  hitn.  Upon  his 
entry  a  shout  was  raised,  and  his  party  appeared 
sufficiently  strong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their  elioicp, 
perhaps  t^  their  violence  to  deter  every  citizen  of 
a  iliflerent  mind  from  attending  Ihe  election. 

A  chosen  body  look  post  round  Ihe  pi'rson  of 
Tiberius,  with  direction  to  sufler  no  slrangtT  to 
approach  him.  A  Mgiia!  was  agreed  upon,  in  case 

the  senators,  on  their  part,  were  hastily  assemblfd 
in  the  temple  of  f!Uth,in  anxious  deliberations  on 
the  measures  to  be  followed. 

When  the  first  tribe  dehvered  their  votes,  a 
confusion  arose  aniong  Ihe  peoi^e.  Numbers 
from  the  more  distant  parts  ol  the  assembly  be- 
gan to  press  fijrward  to  the  centre.  Among 
others,  Fulvius,  Flaccus  a  senator,  yet  attached  U 
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Tiberius  bring  too  far  off  to  be  heard,  beckonetJ 
witli  his  hand  that  he  would  apeak  with  the  tii- 
bunes.  Having  made  his  way  through  the  mul- 
titude, he  informed  Tiberiu%  that  a  rcsoludon 
was  taken  in  the  senate  to  resist  him  by  force ; 
and  that  a  party  of  senators,  with  their  clients  ami 
slaves,  vrag  arming  against  his  hfe.  All  who  were 
near  enough  to  near  this  information,  took  the 
alarm,  snatched  the  staves  from  the  offic^ra  that 
attended  the  tribunra,  and  tucked  up  their  robes 
as  for  immediate  violence.  The  alarm  spread 
through  the  assembly,  and  many  called  out  to 
know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct  account  could  be 
heard.  Tiberiua  having  in  vairi  attempted  to 
speak,  made  a  sian,  by  waving  his  hand  round  his 
head,  that  hia  lile  was  in  danger.  This  sign,  to- 
gether with  the  hostile  and  menacing  appearances 
Utat  gave  rise  to  it,  being  instantly  reported  in  the 
senate,  and  interpreted  as  a  hint  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  crowned, 
or  that  heshouldassume  the  sovereignly,  thesen- 
aif  immediately  resolved,  in  a  tbrm  that  was  usual 
on  alarming  occasions,  that  the  consul  should  pro- 
vide ibr  ihe  safety  of  the  state.  This  resolution 
was  supposed  to  confer  a  dictatorial  power,  and 
was  generally  given  when  immediate  execution  or 
summary  proceedings  were  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary, without  even  suiS«ent  time  for  the  formali- 
ties observed  in  naming  a  dictator.  The  consul 
Mucins  ScBvola,  who  nad  been  in  concert  with 
Tibenus,  in  drawing  up  the  first  frame  of  his  law, 
but  who  probably  had  left  him  in  the  extremes 
to  which  he  afterwards  proceeded ;  on  the  (irs- 
esnt  occasion,  however,  declined  to  employ  force 
against  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  to  disturb  the 
tnhes  in  the  midst  of  their  legal  assembly,  '  "  If 
(hey  shsll  come,"  he  said,  "  lo  any  .vicJent  or  il- 
legal determination,  I  will  employ  the  whole  force 
oi^iny  aulhotity  to  prevent  its  effects." 

in  this  espresrion  of  the  consul  there  did  not 
appear  to  the  audience  a  proper  disposition  fur 
the  present  occasion.  Tlie  laws  were  violated : 
a  desperate  party  was  prepared  for  any  extremes ; 
ail  aowr  ciliMns,  and  even  many  of  the  tribunes, 
bad  tied  from  the  tumult :  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
had  shut  the  sates  of  theic  temple  j  the  laws,  it 
was  saiil,  ought  lo  goveoij  but  the  laws  cannot 
be  pleaded  by  those  who  have  set  them  aside,  and 
lliey  areno  longer  of  any  avail,  onlessthey  are  re- 
stored by  some  exertion  tf  vigour,  fit  to  counteract 
the  violence  that  has  been  altered  them.  "  The 
consul,"  said  Sci[no  Nasiea,  "deserts  the  repub- 
lic ;  Icl  those  who  wish  lo  preserve  it,  ibilow  me." 
The  senators  instantly  arose,  and  moving  in  a 
body,  which  increased  as  they  went,  by  Ihe  con- 
course of  their  clients,  then  seized  the  shafts  of 
the  fasces,  or  tore  up  the  benches  in  their  way, 
and,  with  their  robes  wound  up,  in  place  of 
shields,  on  their  left  arm,  broke  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Tiberius,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  multi- 
tude, found  his  party  unable  to  resist  the  awe 
with  which  they  were  struck  by  the  presence  of 
the  senate  and  nobles.  The  few  who  resisted 
were  beat  to  the  ground.  He  hioself^  while  be 
lied,  being  seized  hy  the  robe,  slipped  it  from  his 
shoulders  and  continued  to  Sy ;  but  he  stumbled 
in  the  crowd,  and  while  he  attempted  to  recover 
mmselt^  was  slain  with  repealed  blows.  His 
IXHly,  as  beioT  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with 
the  killed  of  his  party,  amounting  to  about  three 


ag^nst  the  republic,  were  denied  the  honours  of 
burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Some  of  the 
most  active  of  his  partisans  that  escaped,  were 
afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and  were  outlawed  or 
condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heats  of  this  unhappy  dispute 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  bad  been  carried 
to  acta  of  violence  that  insulted  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  their  country.  This  constitution  was 
by  no  means  too  strict  and  formal  lo  contend 
with  such  evils  {  for,  besides  admitting  a  general 
latitude  of  conduct  scarcely  known  under  any 
other  political  eslablishmcnl,  it  had  provided  ex- 
pedients for  great  and  dangerous  occasions,  which 
were  sufficient  to  extricate  the  commonwealth 
from  greater  extremities  than  those  to  which  it 
bad  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  this  unfortu- 

The  people,  when  restrained  from  their  object 
by  the  negative  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  his  office,  when,  by  a 
new  election,  they  might  so  model  the  college  at 


indrerf,  a 
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re  of  its  I 


lo  which  they  weti 

clincd.  The  precipitant  viotalton  of  the  sacred 
law,  a  precedent  which,  if  followed,  must  have 
rendered  the  tribunes  mere  instruments  of  popu- 
lar violence,  not  bars  to  restrain  oppression,  filled 
the  minds  of  Ihe  people  with  remorse  and  horror, 
and  gave  lo  the  senate  and  nobles  a  dreaiJTul  ap- 
prehension of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  a 
party  capable  of  such  s  profane  and  violent  ei- 

The  policy  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  tlie  other 
hand,  the  laws  he  bad  obt^ned,  his  own  re-elec- 
tion lo  secure  the  eiecudon,  and  the  sequel  of 
his  plan,  seemed  to  threaten  the  republic  with 
dist^iction  and  anarchy,  likely  to  end  in  lus  own 
usurpation,  or  in  that  of  some  more  artful  dcma- 
^uo.  But  even  under  those  gloomy  expecta- 
tions the  senate  could,  by  naming  a  dictator,  or 
by  the  commission  which  they  actually  gave  lo 
the  consul,  have  recourse  to  a  legal  prevenlive, 
and  might  have  repelled  the  impendmg  evd  by 
measures  equally  decisive  and  powerful,  though 
more  legal  than  those  ihey  employed  But  the 
consul,  it  seems,  was  suspectecl  of  conmiance 
with  the  opposite  par^,  had  received  his  own 
conumssion  coldly,  and  could  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  chdce  of  a  dictitor. 

In  these  estiemilies,  the  violent  resolntion  that 
was  taken  by  the  senate  appears  lo  have  been 
necessary ;  and  probably  for  the  present  saved 
the  republic ;  preserved  it  indeed,  riot  in  a  sound, 
but  in  a  »clily  ^^e,  and  in  a  tever,  which,  with 
some  intermissions,  at  every  return  of  similar 
disorders,  threatened  it  with  the  dissolution  and 
ruin  of  its  whole  constitution. 

The  disorders  that  arise  in  free  slates  which 
are  beginning  to  cormpt,  generally  fumish  very 
diflkult  questions  in  the  casuistry  of  poUticiana. 
Even  the  struggles  of  virtuous  citizens,  because 
they  do  not  prevent,  are  sometimes  suppt^H^  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  vicrfence 
of  the  senate,  on  this  occa^n,  was  by  many  con- 
adered  with  aversion  and  horror.  The  subver- 
BUm  of  government,  that  was  likely  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  pohcy  of  Gracchus,  because  it  did  nol 
lake  place,  was  overlooked ;  and  the  restitution 
of  order,  effected  by  Ihe  senate,  appeared  to  be  a 
tyranny  establish!  J  in  blood.  The  senators  them- 
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mil,  what  is  (lansnons  in  politic!^  took  a  micldip 
ourae  lietween  lie  eitreuies.  They  were  cau- 
ious  not  to  inHanie  animosities,  by  an;  im[nD<!i>- 

e  of  their  late  victory,  nor  by  any  imme- 

n  to  the  execution  of  tlie  pnpular 
_  riahed  to  atone  for  the  Twlenros 
lutely  committed  against  tbe  person  ofitsautlior; 
Ihcy  jicrauttcd  Fulviua  Flnecus  and  Papiriua 
Caiiio,  two  of  the  most  daring  Ic3<)er«  of  the 
popular  faction,  to  be  elected  comtniseionerH  for 
the  GXei-ution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  in  tlie  rooai 
of  Tiberius  and  Appiue  Claudius  of  wFiom  the 
latter  also  died  about  this  time ;  and,  in  order 
to  stiHe  animosities  and  resentments,  consented 
that,  under  jirctence  of  an  embassy  to  Pe^amus, 
Sctpio  Kasica  eliould  be  removed  from  Rome, 
In  coniwriucnee  of  this  commission,  thia  illus- 
trious citizen,  tlie  linen]  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Scipios  ntio  perished  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 


In  tile  midst  of  eucli  agitations,  foreian  aSairs 
were  likely  to  be  much  overlooked.  They  pro- 
ceedei),  however,  under  the  conduct  of  the  c^icera 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  with  tiie  usual 
success  (  anil  the  eenate,  having  the  reports  made 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  of  the  paciiicatian  of 
LusiCanin,  the  deetinclion  uf  Tfumantia,  and  the 
reduction  and  punishment  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
named  conuniaoiuiera  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals  contknanding  in  those  several  ser- 
vices, in  order  to  settle  th^r  provii^ces. 

Brutua  and  Sdpio  had  their  several  triumphs  j 
one  with  the  title  of  Galaicns,  forha^g  reduced 
the  Gallidans ;  the  other,  still  preferrino  the  titie 
oif  Africanqs  to  that  of  Nomantinus,  which  was 
ofiercd  to  him  for  the  sack  of  Numantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  respectable  dtiiten  was 
aniiously  looked  for  by  all  parties,  more  to  know 
what  judgment  he  might  pass  on  the  late  opera- 
tions at  Rome,  tlian  on  account  of  the  triumph 
he  obtained  over  enemies  once  formidable  to  nis 
co'.^ntrv.  He  was  the  near  relation  of  Gracchus, 
and  ni'^^bl,  under  pretence  ofrcrennng  the  death 
of  that  demagogue,  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  fbmiidabu  party.  He  was  himself  personally 
Tespectcd  and  beloved  by  nombers  of  the  citizens, 
wlio  had  carried  arms  under  his  command,  who 
were  recently  arrived  in  Italy  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  who  might  posrihly,  under  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people,  employ  their 
arms  against  the  republic  But  the  time  of  such 
criminfl  views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  yet 
ariived.'  Seipio  already,  upon  hearing  tho  late 
of  Gracchus,  nod  expreaseo,  in  some  words  that 
escaped  him,  his  approbation  of  the  senate's 


duct 
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"  wiio  shall  dare  to  commit  such  crimes.'"  Soon 
afWr  his  arrival  fiom  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo,  the 
tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in  the  assembly 
of  liie  people,  to  declare  what  he  thought  of  the 
death  of  Gracchus.  "I  must  think,"  he  said, 
"that  if  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  govern- 
nient  of  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited." 
This  declaration  the  multitude  interrupted  with 
murmurs  of  averuon  and  rage.  Upon  which 
Seipio,  raising  his  tone,  eipressed  the  contempt 
under  which  it  seems  that  the  populace  of  Rome 
had  already  fallen.     "I  have  been  accusloi 


he  snid,  "to  the  shout  of  wariike  enemies,  and  ■ 
cannot  be  affected  by  your  dastardly  cries,"  Then, 
alluding  tJi  the  nomlier  of  enfranchisrd  slaves 
that  were  enrolled  with  the  tribes  of  the  city, 
upon  a  second  cry  of  displeasUFe,  he  continued, 
"  Peace,  ye  aliens  and  step-children  «f  Italy.' 
Yon  are  now  free,  but  many  of  yon  I  have 
brought  to  this  place  in  fetters,  and  sold  at  the  hal- 
bert  S>r  slaves."  Some  were  abashed  by  the  truth 
and  all  by  the  boldness  of  this  contem)itucus  re- 
proach, and  showed  that  popular  assemblies, 
though  vested  with  supreme  authority,  may  be 
......       =.  .y]|.pj^  gg    i,g|2   gg   courted,    with 


The  part  which  Seipio  took  on  this  occasion 
fas  the  mote  remarkable,  that  he  himself  was 
I  be  reckoned  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
light  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigorous  ejecii- 
lion  of  the  Licinian  law.  His  whole  inl^'rit- 
.  according  to  Pliny,  amoimted  to  thirty-two 
pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
ilcer,  which  might  be  now  valued  at  about  two 


fomenting  ttie  animo^ty  of  thct 
Lit  Papirta  pensile  against  the  senate,  and  in  pnv 
"■-'■"---  moting  dangerous  innovations.  He 
obtained  a  law,  by  which  the  votes 
of  the  people,  in  questions  of  Irgisla 
lation  as  well  as  election,'  and  the  apinions  of  the 
judges  in  determining  causes,  were  to  be  lal.eii 
by  ballot. 

He  was  less  successful  in  the  motion  he  msdt 
for  a  law  to  enable  the  same  person  to  be  repeat 
?dly  chosen  into  the  office  ot  tribune.  He  wai 
lupported  in  this  motion  by  Caius  Gracchus; 
opposed  by  Seipio,  LieliuE,  and  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,'  who  dreaded  the  perpetuating 
in  any  one  person  a  power,  which  the  sacrednet^s 
of  the  character,  and  the  attachment  of  the  popu- 
lace, rendered  almost  sovereign  and  irresistible. 

while  the  interests  of  party  were  exerted  in 
these  several  questions  at  home,  the  slate  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  new  quarrels  abroad, 
and  opening  a  scene  of  depredation  and  conquest 
in  what  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  ot  the 
known  world.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Attahis, 
king  of  Fergamus,  who  had  beq^ueathvd  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans,  Arislonicns,  hia  natural 
brother,  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  Eunienea, 
made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Fergamus,  and 
was  supported  by  a  powerful  party  among  the 
peoi>''!.  The  Romans  did  nOt  tail  to  maintain 
thrir  right:  Crassns,  one  ol' the  con- 
U.  C.  622.  suls  of  the  preceding  year,  had  tieen 
sent  with  an  army  into  Asia  for 
that  purpose,  but  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Aristonicus,  was  deleated  and  taken.  He  was 
allerwards  killed  while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  j  having  intentionally  provoked  one 
of  his  guards  to  Lty  violent  hands  on  him,  and 
thus  ended  a  life  which  he  thought  was  dis- 
honoured by  his  preceding  defeat 

The  following  year,  the  consul  Perpenna  being 
sent  on  this  service,  and  having,  wili  better  for- 
tune than  Croesus,  defeated  and  taken  Aristoni- 
cus, got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  kingdom 
of  Attalos,  but  died  in  his  commanll  at  Fcrgk- 
mus.  From  this  time  the  Bomana  took  a  mure 
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partifular  concern  than  fonnerij  in  the  afiaira  of 
Asi.i.  They  employcJ  Scijao  EmiliBnus,  wilJi 
Hp.  MunimiuH,  and'L.  MeSellua,  on  ii  commis- 
sion [if  observKlion  to  that  country.  We  arc  tolcJ 
that  tho  ennipoge  of  Scipio  upon  this  occasion 
consisted  ot  seven  slaves ;  and  this,  as  a  mark  or 
charax:t«nBtic  of  the  timefl^  is  perhapa  mora  intc^ 
resting  than  onv  thing  else  we  could  be  told  of 
the  eiiihassy.  'The  object  of  the  oonjmisEion 
ajipears  to  have  related  to  Egypt  as  well  as 
lo  Ai^ia,'  thoDsih  there  was  not  any  fiower  in 
either  that  seemed  to  be  in  condition  to  alarm  tlie 
Roiijans.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  hml  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  E$ivpC,  but  was  piiielled  bv  the 
peoj:le  of  AlosandruL  AnCioehus,  king  of  Syria, 
had  been  recently  engaged  in  a  very  unsuccessfnl 
war  with  the  Parthinus!  and  it  had  not  yet  ap- , 
ptared  how  fer  it  concerned  the  RomEine  to  ob- 
serve the  king  of  Pontu^i,  or  la  consider  of  the 
measures  lo  be  taken  a"ainal  him  for  the  security 
of  their  posseesiona  in  Asia. 

Til  n^hatcver  degree  the  Ron:ian  embaiuy  found 
worthy  objects  of  attention  in  the  state  of  the 
Asiatic  powers,  matters  were  hastenmg  in  Italy 
to  a  state  of  g/eat  distraction  an<)  Eerincttt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  with  which  Uie  Agrarian 
law  was  put  in  execution  by  Pawrius  Carbo, 
Fulvius  E^accus,  end  Caius  Gracchus,  thecom- 
mlssionera  appointed  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
law  authorized  tliem  to  call  apon  all  persons  pos- 
sessed of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  legal  diviMoa  j  they,  under  this  pretence, 
brought  into  question  alt  the  rights  of  property 
throughout  Italy,  and  took  from  one  and  gave  lo 
another  as  suited  their  pleasure;  some  suflend 
the  diminution  of  their  cMatcs  with  silent  rage  j 
other'  complained  that  they  were  violently  re- 
moved from  lauds  wliich  they  had  cultivated,  lo 

■were  supposed  to  be  favoured,  complained  of  the 
lots  they  received.  Many  were  a^rieved,  none 
were  satisfied. 

Moved  by  the  representatJona  which  were  made 
of  these  abuses,  Scipio,  at  his  return  from  Asia, 
made  an  harangue  in  the  senate,  by  which  he 
drew  upon  hunaelf  an  invective  from  Fulvius, 
one  of  the  commisdoners.  He  did  not  propose 
lo  repeal  the  law,  but  (hat  the  execution  of  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  so  pernicious 
a  fuction,  and  committed  to  the  Consul  Sempro- 
nius  Tuditanue,  who  remained  in  the  adniinistra- 
lion  of  a£kas  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague  Aqui- 
lius  had  gone  to  Asia  to  finish  the  transaction  in 
the  conduct  of  which  Perpenna  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Uciuio,  in  this  speech  to 

Ihc  senate,  complained  of  insults  and  threats  to 

his  own  person,  which  induced  all  the  members, 

wi'Ji  a  great  body  of  the  more  respectable  citizens, 

to  attend  him  in  procession  to  his  own 

dead  in  his  bed ;'  and,  notwithstand- 
ing Ihe  suspicions  of  violence  transmitted  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  nothing  certain  appears  apon  re- 
cord j  and  no  inquest  waa  ever  made  Co  discover 
the  (nilh  of  these  reports.  This  illustrious  citi- 
zen, notwithstanding  his  services,  had  incurred 
so  much  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  that  be 
Slid  not  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral.  If  he  had 
not  died  at  this  critical  time,  the  senate,  it  was 
stipposed,  meant  to  have  named  him  dictator,  for 


(he  purpose  of  purging  the  slate  of  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  now  oppresBrd. 

The  occji^on,  however,  was  not  sufKcienl  to 
make  the  senate  persist  in  their  intention  lonamo 
a  dictator  j  nor  is  there  any  thing  material  record- 
ed ns  having  happened  during  a  few  of  the  tol- 
lowing  years,  liuintus  CEdfius  Melcllus  Ma- 
ceilonicui,  and  Quintus  Pompeiua,  were  censors 
both  of  plebeian  cxtiadjon ;  of  which  this  is 
recorded  aa  tbe  first  example.  Meleilus,  ut  the 
census,  made  a  memonihle  speech,  in  which  he 
recommended  marriage,  the  establishment  of  fa- 
milies, and  the  rearing  of  children.  This  speech 
being  preserved,  will  recur  to  our  notice  again, 
bein^  read  b^  Augustus  in  the  senate,  as  a  lesson 
ei|ually  applicable  to  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived. 

The  people  who  were  fit  to  carry  arms,  aa  ap- 

Cred  st  their  enrolment,  amounted  to  three 
idrcd  and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  But  what  is  most  memorable 
in  the  traneaelians  of  this  muster,  was  the  dis- 
grace of  Caius  Attinius  Labco,  who,'bring  struck 
off  the  rolls  of  the  senate  by  Melelhis,  atierwards 
hecame  tribune  of  Ihe  people ;  and,  by  the  diffi- 
culty with  whioh  the  effect  of  his  unjust  revenge 
came  to  be  prevented,  showed  ihe  fbily  of  making 
the  will  of  any  officer  sacred,  in  order  lo  restrain 
the  commission  of  wrongs. 

Metellu;^  in  returning  from  Ihe  county,  about 
noon,  while  Ihe  market-place  was  thin  of  jieople, 
found  himself  suddenly  apprehended  hy  this  vin- 
dictive tribune,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  imme- 
diately from  the  Tarpcian  rock.  Tiio  people 
assembled  in  crowds,  were  sensiblo  of  the  tii- 
hune's  breach  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  bimt 
and,  Bccoaling  Metellus  by  the  name  of  ftther, 
lamented  his  fate;  bul,  unless  another  tribnne 
couM  lie  found  to  interpose  in  bis  favour,  there 
was  no  other  power  in  the  commonwealth  that 
could,  without  supposed  ^ro&nation,  interrupt  a 
tribune  even  in  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Me- 
tellus stnwgled  to  obtain  a  delay,  mas  overpow- 
ered and  dramed  through  the  streets,  while  the 
violence  he  suffered  made  Ihe  bkiod  to  spring  from 
his  nostrils.  A  tribune  was  with  difficulty  fiinnd 
in  time  to  save  bis  life;  but  At^nius  having 
with  a  lighted  fire  and  tiber  forms  of  consecra- 
tion, devoted  his  estate  Co  sacred  uses,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  never  recovered  it.' 

Such  was  the  weak  state  lo  which  the  govern- 
ment was  reduced  by  the  laCe  popular  cncroach- 
menCa,  that  this  outrageous  abuse  of  power  was 
□ever  punished;  and  such  the  moderation  of  (his 
family,  that  thoDgh  he  himself  lived 


had  been  consuls,  and  the  fourth,  then  prwtor, 
was  candidate  for  the  consulate,  wliich  he  obtain- 
ed in  the  following  year;  yet  no  one  of  this  pow. 
erful  &mily  chose  to  increase  Ihe  disturbances  oi 
the  comrooiiwealtb,  by  attempting  to  revenge  tbe 
outrage  which  timr  Other  had  snffeied.^ 

Caius  Attinius  is  mentioned  aa 
Lex  Mtinia.    Wng  the  person  who  obtained  the 
admission  of  the  tribunes,  in  right  of 
theu^  office  as  members  of  the  senate." 
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Ttie  CoheuI  SemproniuB,  though  BUthoriz«] 
by  the  senate  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  com- 
missioners who  were  employed  in  the  Aatarian 
Uw,  declined  that  haianious  business,  and  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  province  of 
(stria,  where  he  made  some  conquesls  and  ob- 
buned  a  triumph. 

In  the  same  turbuTent  times  lived  Facuvius^ 
the  tragic  poet,  and  Lucilius,  inventor  of  the  sa- 
tire. The  hitler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
ianie  whose  name  is  found  m  the  hst  of  i^ucstors, 


kII. 


olitical  pr< 


inlf,  and  moved  in  the  Unc  oi 
political  ^fermenL 

Historians  mention  a  dreadful  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna,  the  effect  of  subterraneous  fires, 
which,  shalting  the  foondaUons  of  Sicily  and 
the  neighbourmj;  islands,  gave  explosions  of 
flame,  not  only  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain, 
but  likewise  irom  below  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  forced  sudden  and  great  inundations  over 
the  islands  of    Lapar£   and  the  neighbouring 


CHAPTER  III. 

,n  to  be  conceiccd  bi/  ihera — AppeoTanci 
■ens— Consulate  andjactimis  Notions  qf 
r  tupius  Flaccas^^Conspiracy  of  PTEgcUtE  siipjrreEsed — Caius  Graa^vs  returns  to  Home — 
Oftrs  himself  Candidaiejor  the  Tnliunide— Address  qf  Cornelia—  THIninale  and  Ads  of  Caiv: 
Gracchus- Re-election — Proposal  to  admit  the  InkabUajits  of  Italy  on  the  Rolls  of  Roma! 
Ciiiier.s-^PoputiiT  Acts  of  Gracchus  and  lAcius — The  Senate  begin  la  prCTail — Dealh  0/ 
Caias  GracchuB  and  Fuhi-us. 

THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  Italy, 
with  the  mention  of  which  we  concluded  our  last 
chapter,  were  con^ered  as  prodigies,  and  as  the 
presages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to  afflict  ibe  re- 
--"'-      At  this  time  indeed  the  state  of  Italy 


tchave 


:4ved  the  seeds  of  much  tr 


U.  C.  ti37.  proviiMon  had  been  madi 

turn  from  mililary  eervice,  or  wno 
bought  themselves  partially  dealt  with  in  the 
zolomes,  the  leaders  of  tumult  and  faction  in  the 
raty,  were  novr  taught  to  consider  the  land-pro- 
perly of  Italy  as  their  joint  inheritance.  They 
were,  in  imagination,  distributing  their  lota,  and 
selecting  their  shares. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
■  '■'  '  '       '  and  their  districts,      ' 

powerful  niaste 
liegan  to  repini 
condition.  They  observed,  that  while"  they  were 
licarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  o{  their 
ancestors,  Rome,  aided  by  their  arms,  had  gained 
that  eitensive  dominion,  and  obtained  that  terri- 
tory, about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  likely  to  qoarrel  among  themselves.  "  The 
Italian  allies,"  they  said,  "must  bleed  in  this 
contest,  no  less  than  they  had  done  in  the  foreign 


■e  distant 


if  the  commonwealth."- 


di^nction  in  Italy  would  soon  be*  removed,  that 
every  freeman  in  the  country  would  be  enrolled, 
as  a  dtizen  of  Rome,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the 
poners  and  preten^ns  implied  in  that  designa- 
tion. The  con^deration  of  tnis  subject,  then^oie, 
coutd  not  be  long  delayed,  and  the  Roman  senate, 
already  struggling  with  attacks  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  had  an  immediate  storm  to  apprehend 
from  the  allies. 

The  revolutions  of  the  state  had  been 
ijuenl,  and  its  progress  frcan  small  beginnings  to 
a  great  empire  had  been  bo  rapid,  thatthr  -■--"  — 


fbcre  appear  so  con- 
marked. 


ifocuous,  or  are  so  distinctly 

In  the  iirst  ages  the  political  iiiiponuii 
Roman  citiien  appears  not  to  have  beer 
understood.    Conquered  enemies  were  r 

;h  they  su 

with  great  reluctance.  It  is  not  to  be  doul*ed 
•■— '  -'ery  foreigner  was  welcome  to  take  hia 
t  a  Raman  dtizen  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  many  were  admitted  into  the  senate,' 
aiffl  some  even  on  the  throne.*  It  is  bkely,  also, 
that  the  first  colonies  con«deted  themselves  as  de- 
tached from  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  forming  can- 
tons apart ;  for  ne  lind  them,  like  the  other  states 
of  Italy,  occasionally  at  war  with  the  Romans. 


themselves  to  1%  enrobed  in  the  tribes.  They  felt 
their  consequence  and  their  Boperiority  over  the 
municipia,  or  free  towns  in  their  neighbourhood, 
to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an  act  of 
munificence,  some  remains  of  independence  had 
been  left  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls  of  the 
people  had  been  very  negligently  compiled,  or 
preserved.  The  kings,  the  consuls,  the  censors, 
who  were  the  officers,  in  different  ages  of  the 
state,  entrusted  with  the  muatei^  admitted  on  the 
rolls  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  such  as  they 
chose  to  receive.  One  consul  invited  all  the  tree 
inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people ;  another  rejected  them,  and  in  time 
of  cleclioiiB  forbid  them  the  city. — But  notwith- 
standing this  prohibition,  aliens  that  were  brought 
■ )  Rome  on  a  foot  of  capti\ity,  were  snflered  by 


its  of  the  free  to 


Their 


ovmgto 


le  upon  any 
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creditable  footing,  found  easy  ailiiiission  on  the 
lolla  of  some  tribe.  The  towns  complained  they 
were  depopulated.  The  Romans  eniieavoured 
to  shut  the  gates  of  their  city  b;  repcateil  scruti' 
nies,  and  the  prohibition  of  surreftttious  enrol- 
ments:  but  in  vain.  The  practice  Etrll  continued, 
and  the  growing  privilege,  distinction,  and  emi- 
nence of  a  Roman  citizen,  made  that  title  become 
the  great  object  of  individuals,  and  of  entire  can- 
tons. It  liad  alrcadv  been  he^wed  upon  distncis 
whose  inhabitants  were  not  distinguished  by  any 
Angular  merit  with  the  Roman  state.  In  this 
respeet  all  the  allies  were  nearly  equal ;  they  had 
regularly  composed  at  least  one-half  in  every 
Roman  army,  and  had  borne  an  equal  share  in 
all  the  dangers  and  troubles  of  the  common- 
wealth; and,  from  having  valued  themselvea  of 
old  on  their  separate  titles  and  notional  distinc- 
tions, they  began  now  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the 
sovereignty  ol  the  emtate,  and  wished  to  sink  for 
ever  their  provincial  designations  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  Romans. 

Not  only  Uie  groat  power  that  was  enjoyed  in 
the  assembly  of  the  pinplc,  and  the  serious  privi- 
leges that  were  bestowal  by  the  Porcian  law,  but 
even  the  title  of  citizen  in  Italy,  of  legionary  sol- 
dier in  the  field,  and  the  permission  of  wearing 
the  Roman  gown,  were  now  ardently  coveted  as 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city  was  fre- 
quented bji  persona  who  hoped  aeparately  to  be 
admitted  in  the  tribes,  and  by  numbers  who 
crowded  from  the  neigbbouringcanton^  on  every 
remarkable  day  of  asaemlily,  stilt  llallerinB  thcni- 
aelvos,  that  the  expectations  which  Graccnus  had 
rai!<<!d  on  this  important  subject  might  soon  he 
fullilled. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  senate 
U.  C.  fyHl,  authorized  Junius  Pennus,  one  of 
J-  .  .  „  the  tribunes,  to  move  Uie  people  for 
Smiliui  I*  "•  ^'ii"'  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  elcc- 
piiiii,L.Aii-  tion  or  public  assembly,  this  con- 
iilius  0«a-  course  ofahens,  and  reqiuring  all  the 
'"■  country  towns  lo  lay  claim  to  their 

denizen^  who  had  left  tiirar  own  corporations 
to  act  1 1^  part  of  dtizens  at  Rome. 

Un  this  o»»«on,  Caius  Gracchns,  tile  brother 
of  the  late  unforturiate  tribune,  stood  fbrtli,  and 
made  one  of  the  first  appearances,  in  whicli  be 
showed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  the 
party  he  was  Hke  y  to  espouse  in  the  common- 
wealtll.  This  young  man,  being  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  tlie  troubles  raised  by  his  ekier 
brullier  h^  so  much  disturbed  the  republic,  and 
wbiin  they  ended  so  fatally  for  himself,  had  re- 
tired upon  that  catastrophe  from  the  public  view, 
and  made  it  uncertain  whietlicr  tlie  fate  of  Tibe- 
rius Height  not  deter  him,  net  only  from  embracing 
like  dangerons  counsels,  .but  oven  from  enterini^ 
at  all  an  the  line  of  political  af^rs.  His  retire- 
ment, liowe\'er,  he  spent  in  such  studies  aa  were 
then  come  into  repute,  on  accoont  of  their  impor- 
tance, as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  courts 
of  justice,  ol  the  senate,  and  of  the  popular  ai™""- 
bbos ;  and  the  drst  appeacarice  he  made  gav 
dence  of  the  talents  he  had  acquired  lor  these 
several  departments.  His  parts  seemed  to  be 
quif.ker,  aud  his  spirit  more  ardent,  than  that  of 
hii  eider  brother  j  and  the  people  conceived  hopes 
of  having  their  preteusiona  revived,  and  more 
sucixssfiiTly  conducted,  thui  under  their  former 
lender.  Ttte  cause  of  the  country  towt 
wliicli  he  now  engagpd,  was  specious,  and  li 


numerous,  and  a  formidable 
party  in  Italy,  likeiy  to  join  in  evcrv  factious  at- 
tempt which  might  throw  the  puhUc  into  disorder, 
and  make  way  for  the  promiscuous  admission  of 
aliens  on  the  rolls  of  the  people  This  cause, 
however,  was  fraught  with  so  much  confiiaon  to 
the  state,  and  lenited  so  much  to  lessen  the  po- 
litical conset]uenc«  of  those  who  were  already 
citizens,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  reso- 
itian  lo  purge  the  city  of  aliens  prevailed,  anj 
1  act  to  that  purpose  accordingly  was  passed^  in 
le  assembly  of  the  people- 
It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  amidst  the  in- 
liries  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  this  edict,  oi 
Kiut  this  lime,  Perpenna,  the  ^her  of  a  late 
msul,'  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  Italian  corpo. 
itions,  and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
ome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, liaving  vanquished  and  taken  Aristonicus, 
the  pretended  htdr  of  Attains,  died  in  his  com- 
nd  at  Pergamna  j  and  he  is  accordingly  said 
have  been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, in  having  been  a  Roman  consul,  though 
not  a  Roman  citizen.  This  example  may  con- 
firm what, has  been  observed  of  the  latitode  which 
officers  took  in  conducting  the  census. 
The  fires  of  sedition  wliidi  had  sometime  preyed 
iwealth  were  likely  to  break  out 
;  force  upon  Uie  pro- 
doB  FlaccuB  to  the 
dignity  of  first  magistrate.  This 
factious  dtizen  had  blown  up  the 
Same  with  Til>crius  Gracehne,  and 
having  succeeded  him  in  [be  com- 
misaon  for  executing  the  Agrarian 
law,  never  feiled  to  carry  tlie  torch  wherever 
matter  of  inSommation  or  ^neral  combustion 
could  be  ibiind.  By  his  merit  with  the  popular 
party  he  had  attained  his  present  eminence,  and 
was  determined  to  preserve  it  by 
Ligta  Fiilais.  continuing  his  services.  He  be- 
gan the  functions  of  his  oflice  by 
proposing  a  law  to  communicate  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  the  allies  or  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  a 
measure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens 
greatly  beyond  what  could  be  assembled  in  one 
collective  body.  Having  ^iled  in  this  attemi^ 
he  BUbstituted  a  proposal  in  appearance  more 
moderate,  but  equally  dangerous,  that  whoev^ 
claimed  tiie  right  of  citizen,  in  case  of  bcmg  cast 
by  the  censors,  who  were  the  jiroper  judges, 
might  appeal  to  Che  people.*  This  would  l^ve 
conferred  the  power  of  naturaUzaUon  on  the  popu- 
lar  leaders ;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  measure 
coiled  upon  the  senate  to  eiert  its  authority  and 
influence  in  having  this  motion  also  rejerlcd. 

When  the  consul  appeared  to  be  &iriy  entered 
on  his  cnreer,  and,  by  uniting  the  newer  of  the 
igistracy  with  that  of  a  i 


break  through  all  the  forms  wh'.cli  had  hithertu 
relnnled  tiie  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  he 
was  with  difiiculty  persuaded  to  assemble  the 
senate,  and  to  take  his  place.  The  whole  hudy 
joined  in  representa^ons  against  these  dangerous 
measures,  and  in  a  request  that  he  wouln  with- 
draw his  motions.   To  these  a[>phcations  he  made 
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no  reply ,'  but  an  occasian  soon  oSercd,  by  which 
the  senalB  was  enahleil  lo  divert  him  ftom  hia 
purpose.  A  ileputatinn  Brrived  Cmai  MareaUea, 
then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  intreat  the  sup- 

C[t  of  the  republb  a^iut  the  Sal^ii,  a  neigh- 
uring  nation,  who  hail  inraded  llieir  tfirritones. 
The  eenal«  gladi;  Hmbroce  J  this  opportnnity  lo 
find  a  tbreign  employnunt  foF  the  runsul,  decreed 
a  speedy  nul  to  the  city  of  MarsMlles,  and  ap- 
prinleci  M.  Fulviua  Fluocns  to  that  service.  Al- 
though this  incident  marred  or  interrupted  for 
the  present  hia  political  designs,  yet  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  hopes  of  a  triumph,  to  aecept  of  the 
eotnmanc!  which  now  oflcred,  and,  by  his  absence, 
(0  relieve  the  citj^  for  a  while  from  the  alftrms 
which  he  had  pven.    Caius  Gracchus,  toOj  was 


In  this  interval  some  laws  are  said  to  have 
passei!  respecting  the  office  and  conduct  of  the 
censors.  The  particularB  are  not  mentioned ;  but 
the  object  probably  was,  to  render  the  magistrate 
more  cireumspect  in  the  admission  of  those  who 
claimed  to  he  numbered  as  dtizens.  Such  was 
lUiely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  senate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  cTema^ogues,  who,  by  proposing  to  adinit 
the  alUca  on  the  nrils  of  the  people,  had  awakened 
dan^rous  prelenMOns  in  every  corner  of  Italy. 
It  SDon  appeared  how  aeriously  these  pretenMons 
were  adopted  by  the  country  towns  i  for  the  in- 
habitants alrettdy  bestirred  themselt-es,  and  were 
be;^nning  to  devise  bow  the;  might  extort  by 
force  wlmt  they  were  not  iiliely  lo  obtain  with 
Eonscnt  of  the  or^nal  denizens  of  Rome.  A 
suspicion  having  arisen  of  snch  treasonable  con- 
certs Ibnmng  at  Fregellee,  the  prelor  Opiniius 
had  a  speciaTcommiasioa  lo  inquire  into  the  mat' 
ter,  ttnil  to  proceed  as  he  should  find  the  occasion 
required.  Having  summoned  the  chief  msgls- 
traCe  of  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received, 
upon  a  promise  of  doins  no  violence  to  bis  per- 
son, fullinlbnnation  of  thecomlanationathathad 
been  forming  against  the  government  of  Rome. 
So  instructed,  he  assembled  such  a  lorce  as  was 
necessary  to  support  bim  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  give  a 
striking  example  in  a  matter  of  so  dangerous 
end  intectious  a  nature,  lie  ordered  the  place  lo 
be  razed  to  the  ground.^ 

By  this  act  of  severity,  the  de- 
tf.  C.  G39.  signs  of  the  allies  were  ibr  a  while 
C  GuiiiH  suspended,  and  might  have  been 
Laati'xi'.  entirely  suppressed,  if  the  factions 
C.  Suiiui  B(  Rome  had  nut  given  them  liresh 
(tatei™.  encouragement,  and  hopes  of  suc- 

cess or  impunity.  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
past,  when  CqIuh  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  city 
to  solicit  the  office  of  tribune  j  and,  by  his  pre- 
sence revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having 
observed,  that  the  proconsul  Aurelios  Cotta,  un- 
der whom  he  served  as  pioquestor  in  Sardinia, 
iivstead  of  being  recalled,  was  continued  in  his 
command,  and  furnished  with  reinforcements  and 
supplies  of  every  sort,  as  fur  a  service  of  long  du- 
lation;  and  suspecting  that  this  measure  was 


pointed  at  himself,  and  proceeded  from  a  design 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  popular  .ii^i'pjn. 
blies,  he  quitted  his  station  in  Sardinia,  and  re. 
turned  without  leave.  He  was  called  to  account 
by  the  censors  for  deserting  his  dutyi  but  de- 
tended  himself  with  such  abiUty  and  force,  as 
gieaUy  raised  the  eipectations  which  had  already 
Been  entertained  by  his  party.' 

The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  carry 
arms  ten  years,  be  bad  actuariy  carried  them 
twelve  Tears;  althougli  he  might  le^lly  have 
quitted  Ills  statbn  of  questor  at  the  expiratimi  of 


r,  yet  ho  bad  n 


n  the  a 


uxr;;; 


thej 


too  weak  to  altemj>t  any  a 
of  his  cause,  and  m  the  present  humour 
of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in  vain,  lo 
load  liim  with  a  share  in  the  ulut  of  Frenlte ; 
he  still  exculpated  himself:  and,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed every  virtue  of  a  citizen,  in  proportion  to 
his  resolution,  application,  eloquence,  and  even 
severity  of  manners,  be  might  have  been  a  [luwer- 
ful  support  lothe  state,  in  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
j^e,  on  his  return  iirom  Sardima,  he  conduded 
with  the  ibllowing  remarkable  words:   " 'i'he 

^e  wliich  I  earned  full  (o  the  province,  I  have 

ight  empty  back.  Others  empty  tlic  vine 
casks  which  Ihey  cany  from  Italy,  and  bring 
them  Irom  the  provinces  replenished  with  silver 
and  gold."^ 

In  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  prolessed  his  intt'ii- 
tion  to  propose  many  popular  laws.  The  senate 
I'xerted  all  their  influence  to  disappinnt  bis  views ; 
but  such  were  the  expeclations  }f  the  popular 
party  throughout  all  Italy,  that  they  crowded  to 
the  eleclkin  in  greater  numbers  than  could  find 
pkce  in  the  public  square.  They  handed  and 
reached  out  their  ballots  at  the  windows  and  ovej 
the  baielements ;  and  Gracchus,  though  elected, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  oppoMlion  given  to 
him,  only  tburth  in  the  list.' 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  evei 
since  the  death  of  her  son  Tiberius,  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Cainpania,  upon  hearing  of  the  career 
which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  lo  run,  akrnicd 
at  the  renewal  of  a  scene  whicii  had  already  oc- 
ca;doned  her  so  miich  sorrow,  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  course  he  was  taking;  and,  in  an 
unaJTectcd  and  pas^nate  address,  spoke  that  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  republic,  by  which  the  ciliwns 
of  Rome  had  been  long  distinguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  en- 
B  eace  ot  her  liimily  bad  devolved  by  the  death 
her  husband,  whilst  the  children  were  yet  in 
^ir  inianey,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  un- 
usual atteuturi,  to  have  them  educated  Ibr  the  rank 
wen:  to  hold  in  the  state,  and  did  not  Ml 
to  eidte  their  ambition.    When  Tilioriua, 
the  disgiace  of  Mancinus,  appeared  to  with- 
draw iirom  the  road  of  preferments  and  hunuurs, 
How  long,"  she  said,  "  shall  1  be  distinguished 
s  the  motlier-in-Iaw  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  nu  ithei 
of  the  Oracchi  1"    This  latter  distinction,  how- 
ever, she  came  lo  possess ;  and  it  has  remained 
vrith  her  name,  but  from  drcumstances  and  events 
which  this  respectable  personage  by  no  means  ap. 
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peareJ  to  desire.  In  one  fragment  of  her  Icttirs 
to  Cuius,  which  is  alill  preserveJ,  "  You  will  tell 
me,"  she  said,  "thai  it  is  fjlorious  lo  be  revenged 
of  our  '"'    •'-'-  - 


Nooi 


I  without  hurt  to  the  TC|>uh- 
i  nuy  our  enemies  escaiie, 
_.iniT  may  they  be  sale,  it  the  good  of  the  com- 
muiiTvculth  requiies  11^  safety."  la  another 
letiliT,  which  appears  to  be  vratt«ii  adei  hisia- 
tcntiiin  of  ailing  tor  the  tribunate  vat  declared, 
slie  aiTJMts  him  to  the  following  purpose:  "I 
tiike  the  ffods  to  witness,  that,  eicept  tue  persons 
who  killea  my  son  Tiberius,  no  one  ever  gave  me 
so  iituoh  nlSiclion  as  you  do  in  this  matter.  You, 
from  whom  1  might  have  expected  some  consola- 
tidn  in  my  age,  and  who,  surely,  of  all  my  chil- 
dR^,  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  lo  distress  mel 
I  have  not  many  years  to  Uve.  Sparc  the  repub- 
lic so  long  fur  my  saite.  Shall  I  never  see  tlio 
madness  of  my  family  at  an  end  1  When  I  am 
dead,  yoa  mill  think  to  honour  me  with  a  parent's 
rites ;  but  what  honour  can  my  memory  recdve 
t'mm  you,  by  whcHu  I  am  abandoned  and  disho- 
noured whUe  1  live'?  But,  may  the  gods  forlud 
you  should  porsistl  if  you  do,  1  fear  the  course 
you  are  taking  leads  to  remorse  and  distrac^on 
which  will  ei3  only  with  your  life."  ■ 

These  reinonstrancea  do  not  appear  to  have 

had  any  effect.    Cains,  upon  his  accession  lo  the 

tribunate,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 

his  |«rty.     The  Agrarian  law,  though  still  in 

force,  had  met  with  conliaued  intcriuption  and 

delay  ill  tho  eiecution.     It  was  even  ialling  into 

neglect.     Caius  thought  proper,  as 

lirS^aimi-    the  first  act  of  his  magirtraoy,  to 

Bin  ograTia.    mure  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of 

it,   with  express   injunclionE,  that 

thi'ro  should  be  an  annual  distribution  of  laud  tu 

till'  poorer  citiaeia.'    To  this  he  sub^Mucd,  in  the 

first  year  of  bis  office,  a  variety  ol  regulations 

tending  either  to  increase  his  popu- 

Z-n/mnm.   larity,  or  to  distinguish  his  admiuis- 

(oi-in.  tration.    Upon  his  motion,  public 

ffranaries  were  erected,  and  a    av 

was  made,  that  tbe  corn  should  be  issued  froi 

thence  monthly  to  the  peoiile,  two  parts  in  twelv 

u  nder  the  prime  or  original  cost' 

This  act  gave  a  check,  to  industry,  wbich  is  the 
best  guardian  of  manners  in  populous  cities,  or 
wherever  mnltitudes  of  men  arc  crowded  together. 
Caius  likewise  c^ilained  a  decree,  by  which  the 
estates  of  Attalus.  king  of  Pergauiu%  lately  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  sh<iiikl  be  let  ir  *'  - 
manner  of  other  lands  under  the  insfKction  i 
censors;  but  the  rents,  instead  of  being 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  shouki  be  allotted  ibr 
the  fliainlenance  of  the  poorer  citizens.' 

Another,  1^  which  any  person  deposed  from  i 
office  of  mafflslracv  by  the  peopbi,  was  to  be  deem- 
ed ior  ever  iTisqualified  to  serve  the  republic  i 
other  capacity."  Thisact  wasintendedluoperale 
igainst  OctaviuB,  who,  by  the  intluence  of  T' 
berins,  had  been  degraiied  from  the  ofllcc  of  tr 
bune ;  and  the  act  took  its  title  ftuiu  the  name  o 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  frauied. 


to  regubte  the  «>    Xions  of  the  militarj 
by  which  no  one  was  obhg™  to  enter 
lielbre  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  winch  Ro- 
an sohliers  were  tu  receive  clothing  as  well  as 
.y;i3  postjbly  the  first  introduction  of  a  nmrorm 
to  the  Roman  legions :  a  circumstance  wnieli,  in 
oderu  times,  is  thought  so  essentiat  to  tlie  clia- 
cter  of  troops,  and  the  appeamnce  of  an  nniiy. 
Bv  the  celebrated  law  ot  Porciua,  wmcJi  allow- 
ed of  an  apiieal  to  the  people,  eveir  citizen  had  a 
!dy  aoalnst  any  opuressii'e  sentcni'e  or  pro- 
ceeding ol  the  executive  ma^strato ;  but  this  did 
not  amiear  to  Gntcchua  a  sullident  restrain'  on 
the  oMcers  of  stnte.     Ho  projxieeu   to  nave  it 
enactal,  that  no  person,  unilcr  pain  of  a  capital 
punishment,  should  at  all  frocecd  af^ainst  a  citi- 
zen without  a  spedal  commisuoD  or  warrant  from 
the  people  lo  that  etiect.  And  he  proposed  tnotve 
thislaw  aretrospecl,  in  order  to  comprehend  Po- 
[dlius  LmnasK  wno,  being  consul  in  tlie  ymr  after 
the  troubles  acca«onedby  Tiberius  Gnicchus,  had, 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate  atone,  proceeded 
to  try  and  condemn  such  as  were  accessary  to  that 
sedition.     Lienaa  perceivol  the  storm  lh;it  was 
gathering  agamsl  him,  and  chose  to  avoid  it  by  a 
— I""*"—  Biilo.    This  act  was  indeed  almost  an 
ililion  of  zoTcmment,  and  a  liar  to  the 
f  such  oi3inary  powers  as  were  ueces- 
e  peace  of  the  commonwealth.  A  popu- 
lar fection  could  withhold  every  power,  which,  in 
'r  appreiiension,  might  be  employed  against 
Liselves ;  and  in  their  must  ^micious  designs 
no  interruption  to  fear  Irom  the  dictator 
led  by  the  senate  and  consul^  nor  from  the 
consul  armed  with  the  authority  ot  the  senate  &sc 
the  suppression  of  disorders ;  a  resource  to  which 
the  republic  had  frequently  owed  its  prcservBlion, 
"  -  ~ie  find  no  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  )irobahtc  that 
the  absurdity  of  the  law  prevented  its  ellect. 
Wlule  (JracchuB  thus  proposed  U)  make  all  the 
iWBCs  of  the  state  depend  tiir  their  existence  on 
e  oocadonal  will  of  the  peopk>,  he  meant  to  reii' 
der  the  assemblies  of  the  people  themselves  m 
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the  prerogative,  precedenci^  or 

',  in  lEsding  tlie  public  dtusmuB.   x  uk  ku- 

being  hitherto  called  to  voto  in  the  order  of 
thrar  classes,  those  of  the  first  or  highest  clu^  by 
voting  Urst,  set  an  example  which  was  ollen  fol- 
lowea  by  the  whole.'''  By  the  statute  of  Grac- 
chus, the  centuries  were  required,  in  every  ques- 
tion, to  d^aw  lots  tor  the  prerogative,  and  gave 
their  votes  in  the  order  lliey  had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  tribune,  much  public  bud- 
ness,  that  used  to  pass  through  the  senate,  was 
engrossed  by  the  popular  assemblies.  Even  in  the 
tbim  of  these  assemblies,  all  appEaiancc  of  re- 
spect to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  The  rostra,  or 
pVubrm  on  which  the  presiding  magistrate  stood, 
was  placedinthemiddleof  an  area,  of  which  one 
part  was  the  market-place,  eurrouaded  with  stalls 
and  booths  tor  meichaudize,  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice i  the  other  pan,  called  t'  '"" 
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ing,  aCooiI  ^rtJj  in  the  market-place,  and  partly  I 
in  the  comitium.  The  speakers  climiteil  Iheir 
voice  U>  the  cornhduin,  so  as  to  be  heanl  in  the 
senatp.  This  disposition,  GracchUEteverseJ!  mid 
dicee^ing  his  voice  to  ttie  foriun,  or  market-piace, 
eeemeil  tn  displace  the  senate,  and  deprive  thnt 
bodf  of  their  office  as  wstchmen  anil  guardians 
of  tlic  public  onler  in  matters  thut  came  before 
lihe  popular  assepitblies.' 

At  the  time  that  the  tribune  Cains  Gracchus 
engagefl  the  minda  of  his  eonteotporanes,  and  fur- 
nished hiatorj  chiefly  with  these  effects  M  his  fae- 
tious  and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  observed,  that  he 
himsclfeioouted  works  of  general  utility  i  bricks, 
highiFitrij,  and  other  pubhc  accomrnodatiofls 
through  Italy.  And  that  the  state  having  carried 
its  arms,  for  the  fffst  time,  over  the  Alps,  happily 
terminated  the  war  wiUi  the  Salyii,  a  nation  M 
Gaul,  whoso  lenilory  beearaa  the  first  proi ' 


Roin< 


.   And  tliQt  Caiua  Seiti 


place  a  colony  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  hot 
sptings,  which,  trom  his  name,  were  called  the 
AquiC  SextiiB,  and  are  ^11  tnownhy  acorruptioH 
of  the  same  appellation.^ 

From  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  reporleil, 
that  Ariarathea,  the  JdngofCapiBuioda,  and  ally 
of  tha  Romans,  was  murdered,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  dster  he 
had  marrietl ;  that  he  had  left  a  son  for  whom 
Mithridates  alleetcd  to  seciu^  the  kingdom ;  but 
that  the  widowed  queen  having  Eilleii  into  the 
handaofNicometies,!tingofBithynia,  this  (lonoe, 
in  her  ri^ht,  had  taken  poesession  of  Caijpadoda, 
while  Mithridates,  in  oamo  of  his  nephew,  was 
hastening  to  remove  liiui  from  thence.  On  this 
Hubjcct  a  resolution  was  declared  in  the  BBsembly 
of  the  people  at  Rome,  that  both  Nicomedes  and 
Mithtidates  shoukl  be  required  immediately  to 
evacuate  Cappadocia,  and  to  withdraw  their 
troops.  This  reaolntion  Cains  Gracchus  apposed 
with  all  his  eloquence  and  his  credit,  cJiarging  his 
antagonist  alnud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandes- 
tine cerres|iondence  with  the  agents,  who,  on  dil- 
ferent  aides,  were  now  employcil  at  Rome  in  so- 
liciting tliis  alTair.  "  None  of  DS,"  he  »ucl,  "stand 
fonJi  in  thia  place  for  nothing.  Even  1,  who  de- 
sre  yon  to  put  money  iii  your  own  coA'ers,  aiul  to 
consult  the  intereat  of  the  state,  mean  to  bo  paid, 
not  wil^  money  indeed,  but  with  youT  favour  and 
a  good  name.  They  who  oppose  this  resulnlion 
likewise  covet,  not  honours  Irom  you,  but  money 
from  Nieumcdes;  and  they  who  suppurtit,  expect 
to  he  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  h^  you.  As  for 
those  who  are  silent,  theiy,  I  believe,  understand 
the  market  bestof  all.  Tncy  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  poet,  who  i>dng  vam  that  he  had  got  a 
;^reat  sum  of  money  for  rehearsing  a  tragedy,  was 
told  by  another,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  he  had 
got  so  much  for  talking,  when  1,  said  the  other, 
who  it  seems  knew  more  than  he  was  wished  to 
declare,  have  got  ten  limes  as  much  for  holding  my 
tongue.  Th^re  ia  nothing  that  a  king  wilfbuy 
at  so  great  a  price,  on  occaaon,  as  siienw  '' 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  style  in  which  this  po- 
pular orator  chose  to  address  his  audience.  In- 
dividuals are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude  by 
buffoonery  and  satire.  Fioin  the  tendency  of  thus 


speech,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  o( 
Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans  should  aequcslei 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  the  hcirsof  Ari- 
acathes,Tiut  that  they  should  aeiie  it  for  them- 
selves. The  question,  however,  which  now  arose 
relating  to  the  anccession  to  tliis  kingdom,  laid  the 
ibundation  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  of  which 
the  operations  and  events  will  occur  in  their  place. 
Gracchus,  on  the  approach  of  the 
U.  C.  G3!).  election  of  consuls,  emjdoj'ed  al. 
0.  KwniiM,  liis  credit  and  influence  to  support 
0<.  Dnmiint  CaiuB  Fanniuf^  in  oppo^tion  to 
Mitiiariia.  Opimins,  who,  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity  in  suppreesing  me  treason- 
able designsof  tbeanieBatFregelliB,had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  popular  party;  andFannius 
being  accordingly  chosMi,  together  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitiuB  Alieno&irbtis,  Gracchus  proce^ed  to  offer 
liimself  as  a  candidate  to  be  re-elected  hito  the 
olTfce  of  tribune.  Iri  this  he  followed  tlie  example 
of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a  step,  which,  being 
reckoned  illegal  aa  well  as  alarming,  was  that 
which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had  been 
since  made  by  Papiius  Carlo  to  haye  the  legality 
of  such  re-elections  acknowledged ;  but  this 
having  lailed,  Cains  Gracchut^  with  great  ad- 
drees,  inserted  in  one  of  hie  popular  edict^  adanse 


hia  power  in  order  to  fiitfil  his  public  ^  ^ 
menta.  To  avail  himself  of  this  clause,  he  now 
declared,  that  hia  views  in  behalf  of  the  people 
were  far  from  being  accomi^iehe^.  Under  this 
pretence  he  obtmned  a  prderence  to  one  of  the 
new  candidates,  and  greatiy  strengthened  the  tri^ 
liunitian  power  by  the  prospect  of  its  cepeateii  re- 
newals, and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Upon  his  re-election,  Caiu^  continuing  his  ad- 
ministration upon  the  same  plan  of  ninniosily  lc 
the  senate,  obtained  a  law  to  deprive  that  body  of 
the  share  which  his  brother  had  Icll  them  in  the 
courts  of  justice;  and  ordaining,  that  the  judges, 
for  the  iiiture,  should  be  draughted  from  the 
equestrian  order  alone,  aclassot  men,  who,  being 
left  out  of  the  senate,  and  of  course  not  compre- 
hended in  the  laws  thut  prohibited 
La  Semfiro-    commerce,  had  betaken  themselves. 


and,  in  gsneral,  the  merchants  who  conducted  the 
whole  trade  of  the  repuUic  Thounh  they  might 
be  con^djered  as  neutral  in  the  liusputee  oi'  the 
senate  and  people,  and  thcretiire  impaitial  where 
the  other  ordera  were  biassed,  there  was  uo  class 
of  men  more  likely  to  prostitute  tlie  character  of 
judges  for  interest  or  actual  hire.  This  reiolution 
in  the  courts  of  justice  accordingly  may  have 


0  hasten  the  apptoachi 


corruption  of  manners,  and  the  disc 

The  next  ordinance  prepared  by 
la  de  Pre-  Gracchus,  or  ascribed  to  him,  rc- 
tisriis  unfj.  lated  to  the  nomination  of  officers  to 
luiaJit,  govern  tlie  provincea ;  and,  if  it  had 

been  stricUy  observed,  nughl  have 
made  some  compensation  for  the  longer.    'J  he 
■  ig  such  ofBceiH  was  c<        '"    "' 
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continued  tobekw,  hut  was  often  overruled  by 
the  people.' 

In  the  name  year,  the  !«>lilesl  and  rnnst  ilan- 
gemns  project  that  hnil  ever  been  formed  by  any 
of  the  popular  leaders,  Uiat  far  admitting  the 
Ibilim  allies  upon  the  rolls  of  the  lUimati  pco- 
jiIp,  already  attempted  by  Fulvius  FIbccus,  was 
anain  renewed  by  Caius  Qracchua  i  and,  upon 
the  utmost  cxerdon  of  the  vi^iijance  and  authority 
of  (he  senate,  with  great  difficulty  prevented. 

The  rnmour  of  this  project  having  brought 
mullitui]es  to  Rome,  the  senate  thought  it  necrs- 
8ary  to  me  the  consuls  in  charge  lo  clear  the 
dtv,  on  the  day  that  this  important  question  was 
cspected  to  come  on,  of  all  stmnijerfi,  and  not  to 
suiTer  nny  aliens  (o  remsjn  within  four  miles  of 
the  ^alls.  During  the  dependence  of  this  ques- 
tion. Gracchus  flattered  the  poorer  dtizens  with 
the  prospect  of  advantaECOUa  settlements,  in  cer- 
tain  now  colonies^  of  sii  thousand  a*""   -^-i. 


which  heproposeil  to  plant  iu  the  districts  of  Cam- 
pania anilTarentum,  the  most  cultivated  parts  of 
Italy,  and  in  colonies,  which  he  likewise  proposed 


to  send  abroail  into  some  of  the  richest  pnmni 
Such  settlements  had  been  tbnnerly  nude  to  oc- 
cupy and  secure  recent  conquest ;  they  were  now 
cafp.ulaled  (o  ai^rve  as  baits  to  popular  favour,  and 
as  a  provision  made  by  the  leaders  of  &ctian,  tor 
their  own  friends  and  adherents. 

The  senate,  attacked  by  such  popular  arts,  re- 
solved to  retort  on  their  ailveisaiies ;  and  for  this 
purpose  instructed  Marcus  Livius,  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  take  such  measures  as  should,  if  pos- 
sible, EUpj>lRnt  Gracchus  in  the  bvoui  of  the 
people.  Livius,  prolSBaing  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  senate,  proposed  a  number  of  acts ;  one  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  allies,  by  giving  them, 
while  they  served  in  the  army,  tlie  same  eiemp- 
tlon  from  corporeal  punishment  which  the  Ro- 
man citizens  bad  enjoyed. 

Another,  for  the  establishment  of 
Ut  LivSa  di  twelve  different  colonies,  each  of 
nrffa  Ciai-  three  thousand  citizens.  But  what, 
vnr  Luiini  possibly,  bad  the  greatest  effect,  be- 
Aljmmn.  tauae  it  appeared  to  eieeed  in  muni- 
ficence all  the  edicts  of  Gracchus, 
WHS  an  exemption  of  all  thoM  lands,  wMuh  should 
be  diatrfbuted  in  terms  of  the  late  Sempronmn 
law,  from  all  quit-rents  and  public  bunlens,  which 
had  hitherto,  in  general,  been  laid  on  all  poaaea- 
sions  that  were  held  from  the  public'  It  was 
proposed  to  name  ten  commissionera  to  iJiatribute 
lands  thus  unincumbered  to  the  people;  and 
'    ?e  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaeeum,  Taien- 


About  the 

Lei  Baliris.  creed,  thatthecityofCartha^might 
be  rebuilt  for  the  reception  ofa  cohmy 
of  sis  thousand  Roman  citizens.  This  decree 
bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronius  or  of  Livius, 
but  of  Rubrius,  another  tribune  of  the  same  year. 
The  senate  readily  agreed  to  the  settlement  of 
!  colonies,  as  likely  to  carry  offa  iiumlier   " 


settle  the  femilies  destined  to  form  those  esla- 
blishments.  Accordingly,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
Fulviua  Flaccus,  late  consul,  and  now  deeply 
engaged  in  all  these  fectious  measurea,  were- 
destined  to  take  charge  of  the  new  colonists,  and 
to  superintend  their  set^ement.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  in 
U.  C.  633.  the  election  of  Opiniius  to  the  eon- 
snlship  of  the  following  year,  carried 
On.  L.  Qi(.  3J,  important  object  to  the  reputation 
ft^i.  Ma-  ""^  interest  of  their  party,  and  con- 
Iniu.  ceived  hopes  of  bdng  able,  lir  (he 

authority  of  this  magistrale,  to'com. 
bat  the  drunns  of  Gracchus  more  eflectuatly  than 
they  had  hitherto  done.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
tained in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Italy, 
while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was  appointed  'o 
command  in  Gaol.  Caiua  Gracchus,  having  the 
presumpdon  to  offer  himself  a  third  time  candi- 
date [or  the  office  of  tribune,  was  rejected,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  authority 
of  the  senate  began  to  prevail ;  and,  as  they  had 
credit  enough  to  procure  his  exdusion  from  any 
share  in  the  magistracy,  so  Ihcy  might  be  able  to 
frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  the  acts  he  had  ob- 
tained in  favour  of  his  party. 

By  the  repulse  of  Gmrchus  ani 
the  aristoeratical  party  came  to  have  a  majonty, 
eien  in  the  cidlege  of  tribunes.  Ctneslions  of 
legislation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries ;  and  this  circmn- 
stanta  alone,  while  the  senate  was  able  to  retain 
it,  was  equal  to  an  entire  revolution  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  centuries,  under  the  leading  of  an 
active  consul,  wore  likely  to  annul  former  reso- 
lutions with  the  aame  deciMon  and  rajadity  with 
which  they  had  been  passed.  Much  violence  was 
expected,  and  the  diflbrcnt  potties,  recollecting 
what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  took  menaurea  not  to  be  surprised  by 
(heir  antagoniats ;  for  the  most  part  came  to  the 
place  of  aaaembly  in  balids,  even  under  arms, 
and  endeavoured  to  possess  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  as  m  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Minncins,  one  of  the  tribonet^  in  consequence 
ofa  resolution  of  the  senate,  pretending  that  he 
was  moved  by  scane  unfavourable  presages,  pro- 
posed a  repeal  or  amendment  of  some  of  the  late 
popular  acts;  arid  particularly  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  calony  intended  for  Carthage, 
to  some  other  place.  This  motion  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  liy  Fuivins  Flaccus,  and  by  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  treated  the  report  of  presages 
from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  de- 
^gn  as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
iJw  nobles  to  the  people.  Before  the  assembly 
met,  in  which  this  question  was  to  be  decided, 
these  popular  lenders  attempted  to  seize  the  capi- 
tol,  but  fonnd  themselies  preieuied  by  the  con- 
su!,  who  had  already  with  an  armed  force  secured 
that  station. 

In  the  mominjc  aftor  they  had  received  thia 
disappointment,  the  people  bcinj  assembled,  and 
the  cunaul  bdng  employed  in  ^nciing  up  the  cus- 
tomary sacriflc^  Gncchus,  with  his  party,  came 
to  their  place  in  the  comitium.  One  of  the  at- 
tcnJants  of  the  consul^  who  was  carrying  away 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,  reproachtil  Gracchiia, 
as  he  passed,  with  sedition^  and  bid  him  desist 
from  his  machinaliona  against  the  government 
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imonweallh.  On  this  provocMio  i,  nr' 
,y  of  Gfiioclius  struck  the  cimaul's  of! 
lis  dsfflipr,  and  kiltiil  iiim  on  th  ■  mi" 


the  tamult;  and  all  thdughts  of  hi 

laidBMile.     The  consul  inuot'ilinlel^  _._ 

the  sennle  to  tae«t;  Rnil  having  reported  ■nhal 
hod  happened  in  the  comitiutn,  and  whut  aiiiienr- 
ed  to  hiin  Che  Gtft  act  of  hostility  in  a  war,  nliicb 
the  popular  faction  hod  prepBral  ai^inst  Iho 
state,  ho  n^PLvefi  the  charTo  thiLt  was  usuat  on 

whicli  Ids  own  prudence  should  direct,  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  authoriied, 
he  cummunded  the  senators  and  the  kniijbts  to 
arin,  nud  made  proper  ilUpositiotis  to  secure  t  lie 
prindpal  j^troets.  Bein^  mastri  of  tho  capitol  and 
Sirum,  he  ajljiumed  (he  assembly  of  tlio  ;ico{ile 
to  the  usujI  pLico  on  the  following  day,  and  cited 
the  persons  aecDScd  of  the  murder  to  answer  for 
the  criiiio  which  waa  laid  to  theii  char^ 

In  Ci>n3-(| nonce  of  this  adjournment,  and  the 
consul's  iu'tractions,  numbers  in  arins,  repaiml 
to  the  coinitiuni  at  the  hour  of  aasemhly,  nnd 
were  ready  In  eiecote  aoch  onicrs  as  tlicy  in^ht 
receive  fi)r  tho  public  sofi^ty.  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
nus  refused  to  answer  the  citation,  and  the  ca|n- 
tol  heing  spcurcd  against  them,  tlicy  took  |»sl, 
with  a  nunioruus  partv  in  arms,  on  the  Aventine 
h.ll,  which  was  opposite  to  tlie  cajBtol,  and  from 
which  thuy^qually  looked  down  on  the  forum 
and  jdare  of  asacmbiy.  Brang  again  rited  1u  ap- 
pear at  the  tribunal  uf  the  Roman  poo))lp,  thev 
sentayoun^'  man,  one  of  the  soiisof  Fulviiis,  to 
capitulate  with  the  consul,  and  tn  settle  Ibn  teriiii 
on  whiiih  they  were  to  surrender  themsclvoa. 
Upon  this  message  they  were  (old,  in  n'tuni,  tlint 
they  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  aasemhij,  as 


criminals,  not  protend  to  negotii.ie  with  the  re- 
public, as  e(]"iaisi  that  no  party,  however  nume- 
rous, was  entitled  to  parley  with  the  ]ieopie  of 
Rome:  and  to  this  ansv-cr  the  messenger  was 
fbiWd,  at  his  [leril,  to  bring  any  reply.  The  prtv, 
however,  tttill  hoped  to  gaiti  time,  or  to  tliviiie 
their  enemies;  and  they  ventured  Id  employ  young 
ITuIviua  airain  to  repeat  (biur  meaaagt.  He  was 
seized  by  (hu  consul's  orders.  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
viuB,  with  their  adherents,  were  declared  public 
enemies ;  and  a  reward  was  ofTerrd  to  the  perEon 
who  should  hill  or  secure  them.  Tiicv  wore 
instantly  attacknl,  and  after  a  little  re^letanee, 
farceH  Irom  their  grouniL  Gracchus  (!cd  by  the 
wooden  bridge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  there  slain,  either  by  his  own  hand,  or 
by  tliat  of  a  tailbfu!  servant,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  saving  him  in  Ins  last  eilrcmity  from 
falling  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  I  ulvtus 
was  dragged  to  execuliun  from  a  bath  where  he 
attem;>ted  to  conceal  himself.  The  heads  of  both 
were  carried  to  the  consul,  and  cjchanged  for  the 
promised  rcwanl. 

In  this  frav  the  party  of  the  senate  bring  re- 
red  for  slaughter,  cut  off 
Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
in  irreatcr  numbers  than  they  had  done  those  of 
Tiberius  r  they  killed  about  three  tliousand  two 
hundrixl  anil  dlly  in  the  streets,  and  eonline<l 
great  numliers,  who  wore  afterwards  strauglcd 
in  the  prisons.  Tho  bodies  of  the  ilaiu,  an  the 
law  ordiiinod,  in  the  case  of  treason,  lieiiig  driiied 
the  forms  of  a  funiTjl,  were  cast  into  the  river, 
and  that  estates  cimliscatrd.' 

The  house  of  Fulvius  was  raied  to  the  ground, 
the  area  laid  open  lor  public  uses;  and,  from 
these.  Iieginnings,  it  appeared  that  the  Romans, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  foreign  cuui|uests, 
had  so  blierally  shed  the  blood  of  other  nulioiis, 
iiught  become  equally  lavish  of  their  uwii. 


CHAPTER  n 

State  of  Order  and  Tranquillity  wliich  falloired  the  Supp  f  a      Tu 

ance  of  Cains  Marivt — Fifrcign,  fVars — Complaints  ag  ug      ha     Ap, 

Cimhn—War  viUh  Jugurtha— Campaign,   anrf   Tre        f  Ftso    Jagu    ha 
iBilh  a  Safe-Condacl — Obliged  to  retire  froTii  thena: —      mp  tgn   /  u 

Jagjirtka  betrayed  by  BoQchas—HU  Death,  after  the  Frt      ph  f  i  onus—  / 
elesled,  in  order  to  com  mand  against  the  CimbrL 

THE  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults, 
carried  their  violence  to  such  extremes,  as  dls- 

Sustcd  and  alarmed  every  person  who  had  any 
esira  of  domestic  peace ;  and  in  tbtar  ill-adviseil 
recourse  to  arm^  but  too  well  justified  tho  -mea- 
sures which  liad  been  taken  agnmst  them.  Bythis 
exertion  of  vigour,  the  benate  and  orrlinary  ma- 
gistrates, recovered  their  former  authority ;  alTairs 
returned  to  their  usual  channel,  and  the  moat  per- 
&ct  onler  seemed  to  arise  from  tlie  late  confu- 
^ons.  (Questions  of  Ic^pslation  ttere  allowed  to 
Cake  their  rise  in  the  senate,  and  were  not  car- 
ried to  the  peopl^  without  the  sanction  of  the 
senate's  autbc^.-ity.  The  legislative  power  was 
Bierciserl  in  the  assembly  of  tho  canturiea,  and 
the  proldliitory  or  ■lefensive  function  of  the  tri- 
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B  of  Grac- 


ilriven  into  ejtile  bj  one  of  Iho  edi 
chus,  or  bj  the  pereeculion  to  whk 
him,  was  now  twaJleJ  upon  the  nn 
purniua  Piso,  one  of  tlw  tritiiines.^ 

As  the  slate  of  parlies  was  in  some  measure 
reversed,  Pa(ririus  Carbo  tbouglit 
U.  C.  633.  proper  to  wilhtlmw  Iruui  tlie  po- 
P  bf  J&  ''"'"^  *"'^!  ^"'''  '*y  ''^  credit  of 
ftus  'm^C  'I'™*  '">^  in  posstssion  of  the  go- 
FapiriM  Curio,  vernment,  was  promoted  to  the  sta- 
tion of  coneul,  and  yiehled  the  lirat 
fruits  of  hk  con venibn  by  defeiulinff  the  cause  of 
his  predecessor  Opimius,  who,  at  Hie  expiration 
of  bis  oonBUlate,  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
put  Roman  citizens  to  cleatJi  without  'the  forms 
of  iaw.  Carbo,  though  himself  connected  with 
those  who  suffered,  now  pleaded  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  lata  military  executions;  and, 
upon  this  plea,  obtained  the  acquittal  of  hia  client. 

This  merit  on  the  part  of  Carbo,  howerer,  did 
not  so  &r  cancel  his  lormar  offences  as  to  prsvant 
his  being  tried  and  condemned  in  ibe  fiiLowing 
year,  as  an  accomplice  in  tlic  wdkion  of  Gracdius. 
He  was  anpijoBcd  to  have  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Scipio ;  and  lus  cause  not  beini;  warmiy 
espoused  by  any  party,  he  fell  a  sacrife  to  the 
Lmputalion  of  his  hanons  crime.  If  is  said,  that, 
upon  hearing  his  sentence,  he  killed  himself.s 

Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
year,  moved  an  amendment  of  the 
Lci  Ot-larna  law  obtained  by  Gracchn%  re- 
frHmcnUxTia.  s[jccting  the  distribution  of  com 
from  the  public  granaries,  probably 
to  case  llie  treasury  in  part  of  that  burden  j  but 
the  particaiara  are  unknown. 

About  this  timo  the  oelehrateil  Caiua  Marina 
began  to  appear  in  the  jmblic  assemblies  of  the 
people.  Ha  was  a  iierson  of  obscure  birth,  and 
rustic  manners,  formed  amblat  the  occupations  of 
a  peasant,*  and  Clic  hardahipa  of  a  lei^onary  sol- 
dier, but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  msoluible  amW- 
tinn.  He  was  a  nutive  of  Ar[anuni,  and  without 
any  other^  apiarent  title  than  that  of  bdng  a 
denizen  of  Rome,  Imd  cidm  to  the  honouiB  of  the 
remarkable  for  having  suSered  more 


follomiijj  year.  The  acts  which  were  passed 
uniier  bia  trihDnate,  and  which  bear  his  name,  do 
not  carrji  any  riolent  eipresaons  of  p»rrj-s[arit, 
nor  give  inliiusUon  of  that  insoliale  amlation  with 
which  ho  afterwards  distressed  hia  country ;  the 

first  related  to  the  conduct  of  elec- 
ta Jllarlt  da  tions,  and  provided  some  TCmedy 
Suffragiis.         fof  (,„  g^  which  Was  eoinpliincd 

of  in  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes. 
The  space  between  the  rails,  by  which  the  dti- 
zens  |;ae3i'd  to  give  in  their  ballots,  was  so  brood 
as  to  ailinit,  not  only  those  who  came  to  vote,  Iiiit 
the  candidat*s  likewise,  with  thtir  aJlierentB  and 
friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  peop'e  in  llie  very  ad  of  delivering  their  rates. 
Marius  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice, 
and  to  provide  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  people, 
by  narrowing  the  entrance,  so  thatonly  the  voters 


coald  pass.  A  party  of  the  nobles,  with  Aure. 
lius  Gotta  the  consul  at  tlieir  head,  not  knowing 
with  what  a  resolute  spirit  they  were  about  to 
contend,  heingaverse  to  this  reformation,  prevailed, 
on  the  senate  lo  withhold  its  authority,  witbont 
which  any  regular  question  on  this  sut<ject  could 
not  be  put  to  the  people.  But  Marius,  in  tiie 
character  of  tribune,  tlireatened  the  consul  with 
immediate  imprisonment,  if  he  did  not  move  to 
recall  this  vote  of  the  senate.  The  matter  being 
reconsidered,  Ludua  Metellus,  who  waa  (irst  on 
the  rolls,  having  given  hia  Toice  fiir  affirminj;  the 
first  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marias  into  custody  ( 
and  there  bring  no  tribune  to  intercede  for  him, 
must  have  gone  lo  prison,  if  the  dispute  had  not 
'■"ruinate d  by  the  majority  agreeing  to  have  the 
"" '-'   '-  *■• '-    -:   Marius  [jro- 


SCics 


.  lil.c. 


Icr  carried  to  the  peopl^  a 
'il,  with  the  sanction  of  the  sei 


la  anotlier  of  the  acts  of  Marius,  the  rapublie 
was  still  more  indebted  to  his  wisdomand  couragfc 
m  withtSanding  an  attempt  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues to  flatter  the  indigent  ciUzena  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  public  treasury,  by  repealino-  the 
recent  regulation  of  Octaviu^  and  lowering  the 
terms  on  which  com  was  distributed  f^i  tint 
granaries.  This  waa  an  ordinary  eipedienl  of 
tribunitian  liiclion.  Mariusopposcd  it  as  of  dan- 
gerous consequence.  And  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  marked  him  out  aa  one  not  to  he  awed  hy 
any  party,  and  a  person  who,  into  whatever  party 
he  BhouSl  be  mfniittjsl,  was  destined  to  govern. 
The  limes  indeed  were  likely  to  give  nSn^  im- 
portance to  his  character  as  a  soldier  than  a  eiti- 
len ;  and  in  that  he  was  still  farther  raised  above 
the  malice  of  those  who  were  incLiicd  to  revile 
or  undervalue  what  were  calleii  his  upstart  pre- 
tensions.' 

From  the  time  that  Che  Rooiana  first  passed 
into  the  Tiansaljine  Gaul,  aa  aniiliiiries  lo  the 
repubhc  of  Marseilles,  they  had  kept  on  foot  in 
tl^t  neighlwuriiood  a  mUitary  ibrce;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  stations,  sliOHed 
their  intention  of  nmintmniog  possessions  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps.  Belullus,  or  Eetullich,  a  prince 
of  the  cnuntry,  who  was  supposed  alilr  to  raise  a 
tiirce  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
cipol  these  intruders,  but  was  defcatid,  lust  by 
the  proconsul  Falrius,  afterwards  liy  Douiitiua 
Ahcniriaibus,  and  fumislied  these  genrrak  with 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  triumphs.  This 
prince  hinisclf  became  a  captive  to  Dotidtius,  and 
was  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  led  in  pro- 
ccaaon,  distinguished  by  hia  pointed  amis  and 
Ilia  chariot  of  silver,  the  equi|iBge  in  wliich  it  was 
aaid  he  usually  led  his  arniy  to  hattJcO 

It  appears  that  the  Roinana   hail 

IT.  C.  G33.  emiiloyed  elephants  in  the  lirat  wara 

they  made  in  Gaul;  fortho  lictory 

of  DonutiuB  ia  attributed  to  the  effect  that  was 

produced  by  these  aninuila.' 

Q,uintus  Marcua  succeeded  Domitius  in  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  were  emidoyed  in 
Qanl;  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  tlie  na- 
tive^ who  appeared  from  diflerent  cantons  suc- 
cessively to  reHsE  his  anna.  He  planted  a  colony 
at  Narbo,  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of  the  newly- 
acquired  province  on  one  aiic;  and  as  the  Ro- 
had  hitherto  always   passed  by   sea  into 
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that  country,  he  enileavourfii  to  open  a 
by  the  Alps  in  order  to  have  a  communic 
land  with  llalj  on  the  other.    In  the  o 


thdi  triumphs  on  dilferent  quartern,  in  the  Ba- 
leaiee  and  in  Dalmatia,  as  weil  as  in  Gaul ;  and 
the  republic  did  not  mtiet  for  soine  years  with  an 
enemy  able  to  reebt  her  power,  except  on  the 
side  of  Thrace  and  the  Danube,  where  the  pro- 
consul Catn  waa  defeated ;  and  where  a  reaatance 
viae  for  some  years  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreign  afiami  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  tlie  Romans,  the        '  ""'" 

g  the  contest  of  pretenilera 


Numidia,  which,  by  the  dejith  of  Micipsa,  the 
son  and  succeEaor  of  MasBinlesa,  came  to  l>e  dis- 
posed of  about  this  time.     The  tate  king  had  two 


s,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  He  hi 
adopted  Jumirihs,  the  natural  son  of  his  brother 
Manaatoba^  whom  he  had  employed  at  the  head 
of  his  armies  thinking  it  sater  tu  gain  him  by 
good  otSccs,  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total  ox- 
........  ^_....  <..  TT_  i_,^_._.     ^  p^-e:i_ 


cloiuon  from  Giroiir.    He  kiiil  formed  a 


bnt  alwavE  ruinous,  to  divide  his  territorir^ ; 
he  ho]wil  that,  while  he  providcJ  for  his  own 
sons,  he  should  secure  to  them,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  the  prolecUon  and  good  offices  of  Ju- 
gurtho.  whom  ne  admitted  to  unequal  share  with 
them  in  the  partition  of  his  kingdom.  The  con- 
sequences  of  this  mietakca  arrannement  soon 
ap^ared  in  the  diiAractions  that  tallowed,  and 
which  arose  from  the  amhitu>n  of  Jugurtha,  to 
make  himself  master  of  tho  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose  he  formed  a  secret  dcMgn  against  the  lives  of 
both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiemp- 
aal,  fell  into  hie  snare,  anct  was  assas^naled. 
Adhcrbal,  being  more  cautious,  obliged  hiscrallj 
enemy  to  declare  himself  openly,  took  the  Geld 
agmnst  him  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise,  bnt 
was  dcfcateil,  and  obliged  lo  take  refuge  in  the 
Roman  province,  and  liom  thence  thought  proper 


to  pass  into  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  bis  comp 
before  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Massinissa,  the  grandfather  of  this  injuicd 


reduction  of  that  republic,  was  rewarded  with 
considerable  part  of  its  spoiifi.  From  this  time 
fornard  the  Romans  expected,  and  the  king  of 
Namidia  paid  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
vassal  ot  tributary  prince  to  his  soverdgn  lord. 
Upon  the  blth  ofthia  connection,  Adherbal  now 
carried  bis  complaints  to  Rome ;  and  Jo^rtha, 
knowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
cbniacter  of  arbltFalors,  to  consider  themsdrCE 


jo^-ercgi 


B  of  Other  nations,  thought  proper 
mhlsp;      - 


■end  deputies  on  his  part,  to  counteract  the  repre- 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  served  under  S 
at  the  siege  of  NumantU,  where  he  had  a 
portunity  of  observing  the  manners  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  him- 
self to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by 
his  Im|ilicit  submission  to  command,  as  by  his 
impetuous  courage,  aod  by  the  ability  of  his  con- 
duct in  every  service.  He  had  even  then  probably 
directed  his  views  to  the  socceKoon  of  Numidia, 
and  saw  of  what  (wnseijuence  the  Romans  might 


oundl  and  formidable  i 

,Hrison  to  the  Afiicans  in  general,  undesigning 
and  ample.  With  the  pride  of  monarchs  thry 
'  '     Imagined,  lo  feelthe  indigence  of  cour. 

tiers,  and  were  to  be  moved  by  considerations  of 
interest  rather  than  force.  His  commissioners 
were  now  accordingly  furnished  with  ample  pre- 
sents, and  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  prin- 
dpal  persons  at  Rome  in  a  manner  tliat  was 
suited  to  Ibdr  respective  ranks  and  to  their  in- 
fluence in  the  common  ncalth. 

In  the  chcoce  of  this  plan  Jugurtha,  like  most 
p<di^cians  that  refine  too  much,  had  formed  a 
system  with  irreat  inffennity,  aod  spoke  of  it  with 


ipposed,  was  a 

,     He  ib^t  that,  though  manji 

Romans  could  be  bought,  no  treasure  was  sulb- 
cient  to  buy  the  republic;  that  lo  buy  a  few, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  many  more ; 
that  as  ho  raised  cxpeclatlons,  the  number  of  fs.- 
increased  without  Hniit;  that  the  more 
the  more  he  was  still  exiiected  to  give ; 
cnai  in  a  stato  wliich  was  broke  into  parties,  if  he 
gained  one  by  his  gihs,  that  alone  was  sutficient 
to  rouse  the  other  against  him.  And  HCcon^ingly, 
after  lavishing  his  money  lo  inHueiice  tiie  c.iun- 
clls  of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to  have  rccuun-e  to 
arms  at  last,  and  to  contend  withthe  forces  of  the 
republic,  ailcr  he  had  eibansted  hie  treasure  in 
attempdng  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  Juguiiha  had  man^  panvzana  at 
Ronie^auch  was  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  or  the 
sus[Jcion  of  corruption  in  those  who  eniiouseil  it, 
that  they  duist  not  openly  avow  their  wishes. 
They  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  rnKilulions 
whidi  were  in  agitation  against  him,  end  hsd  the 
matter  referred  to  ten  commissioners  who  should 
go  into  Africa,  and  in  presence  of  the  I'arties 
settle  the  difierencea  which  subsisted  belwcei; 
them.    There  indeed  he  practised  bis  art  on  the 


he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and  people. 
He  prevailed  upon  thrm  to  divide  the  fcin"dom, 
and  to  fkvoOT  htm  in  the  kit  which  shouklTie  as- 
Mgncd  to  himself:  knowing  that  force  insist  ulli- 


richest,  but  of  the  most  warlike  diviaon :  and 
indeed  had  alreadv  deternuncd  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Romans  left  Attica,  he  shoukl  make  an  end 
of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  Adhcrbal ;  trusting 
that,  by  continuing  to  use  the  suedfic  wliich  il 
was  said  he  had  already  applied,  he  might  iirevail 
on  the  Romans  to  overlook  what  they  would  not, 
on  a  previous  request,  liave  permitted. 

He  accordingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  commissioners,  marched  into  iJie  territo- 
ries of  Adherhol,  shut  him  up  in  tlie  town  of 
Cirta ;  and,  while  the  Romans  sent  him  repeated 
messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the  blockade, 
until  the  mercenaries  of  Adhcrbal,  tired  of  the 
hardslups  they  were  made  to  endure,  advised, 
and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to  desert,  forced 
him  to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Jugurtha, 
by  whom  he  was  immediately  pot  to  death. 
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Jealh  of  Midpsa,  Jugurtha  haJ  attoineJ  to  the 
object  of  his  highest  aesires ;  but  the  arts  which 
procured  him  a  crown,  likewise  renclewl  his  state 
ioBccure.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  eipecta- 
lion  to  padfy  the  Romans.  The  money  he  dealt 
went  into  the  eoffers  only  of  a  few,  but  his  crimes 
roused  the  Indignation  of  the  whole  people.  Prac- 
tised statesmen  or  mUticians  are  seldom  roused 
by  mere  feehngs  of  mdignalion  on  the  subject  of 
private  wrongs.  TheyTiave,  or  pretend  to  have, 
resMinH  of  state  to  suppress  Ihc  consideration  of 
individual.  The  ereaterpaitofthe  Roman  senate 
accut  Jinglv,  whether  acting  on  maiims  of  policy, 
or  won  i^'the  presents  of  Jugurtha,  received  the 
complaints  which  were  lodged  against  him  with 
indiflerenc«i  but  the  Hssemlily  of  (he  people, 
moved  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  murder  which 
were  raised  hy  the  tribunes,  received  the  reprt- 
Ecntations  of  bis  conduct  with  indignation  and 
rige.  These  passions  were  inflamed  iiy  oppoM- 
tinn  lo  the  nobles,  who  were  supnoaeil  to  fevour 
the  murderer.  NeitherthemoBtdclilieraleslates- 
man  nor  the  most  determined  parlizan  of  Jugur- 
tha durst  appear  in  his  causo,  nor  proimse  10  de- 
cline ft  war  with  that  prince,  aUhouah  it  wa 
hkcly  to  be  atteiided  with  conadeiable  ^fficulUef , 
and  was  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  when  a  cloud 
hung  over  Italy  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  a  quarter 
from  which  the  Romans  always  ei[ieclcd,  and 
otien  esperienced,  the  most  terrible  storms. 

About  the  time  that  Adberbal 
TJ  C.  wa  laid  bis  complaints  against  Jogur- 
Ihtt  Ijefore  the  senate  of  Rome,  a 
new  enemy  had  appeared.  The  north  of  Euro[)e, 
or  of  Aaa,  had  cast  otT  a  swarm,  which,  migrat- 
ing to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  was  first  descried 
by  the  Romans  on  the  frontier  of  lllyrieum,  and 

EEcsently  drew  their  attention  to  that  side.  The 
orde  was  said  lo  conast  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  conduc^g  their  femilies  of 
women  and  children,  and  covering  the  plains 
with  their  cattle.  The  consul  Papirios  Carbo 
was  ordered  to  take  post  in  lllyrieum,  lo  observe 
the  motions  of  this  tremendous  host.  He  was 
alarmeil  with  Ihejr  seeming  to  point  towards  the 
district  of  Aquileia;  and  pulling  himselt;  with 
tooliUleprecaution,  in  their  way,  could  not  with- 
stand their  numbers,  and  was  overwhchncd  as  by 
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This  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  called 
by  the  name  of  Cimbri,  without  determining  from 
whence  they  came.  It  is  said  that  their  cavalry 
aniounlcd  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand ;  that 
it  was  (heir  practice  to  desfise  horses,  aa  well  as 
the  other  spoils  of  their  enemies,  which  they 
generally  destroyed :  and  from  this  circumstance 
It  may  be  argued,  that  they  were  not  of  Scythian 
extraction,  nor  spung  from  tiiose  mighty  plains 
in  the  northern  parte  of  Ada,  where  nuhtary 
force  has  from  lime  immemorial  con«sted  of 
cavalry,  where  iiorscs  were  valued  above  every 
other  species  of  acquiation  or  property ;  and  tliat 
they  must  have  been  bred  amongst  mount-- — 
and  woods,  where  this  animal  is  not  equally 
ful.  On  Ihrar  hehnets,  which  were  crested  with 
plumes  of  feathers,  thcj  carried  the  gapina  jaws 
of  wild  beasts.  On  their  bodies  they  wore  breast- 
plates of  iron,  had  shields  painted  of  a  ' 
■  ■;  and  carried  two  missile  ii 
a  heavy  sword.  They  colic 
nen,  for  the  most  part,  int 
ubUj'  extending  every  way  ;  in  one  of 


battles  it  was  reported  that  the  sides  of  this 

square  extended  thirty  stadia,  or  between  three 
and  four  miles.  The  men  of  the  Ibivmoat  ranks 
were  taslened  together  with  chains  locked  to  their 
girdle^  which  made  them  impenetrable  to  everj' 
ittack,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in 
;weeping  obstructions  before  them.  Such  were 
he  accounts  with  which  the  Romans  were 
alarmed  on  the  approach  of  this  tremendous 
enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carlw,  Italy  lay 

open  lo  their  devastationi  yet  they  turned  sway 

'    the  north  and  westward,  and  keefdng  the  Alps 

.  .J  their  left,  made  Iheir  appearance  again  on  tha 

frontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Narbonne 

Gaul,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Spain,  where 

they  continued  to  alarm  Roman  settlements,  and 

lte(it  Rome  itself  in  suspense,  by  the  uncertainty 

of  the  tract  they  mU;hl  auerwardschoose  to  pursue. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aftairB, 

when  the  popular  cry  and  generous 

indignation  of  the  Roman  people 

forced  the  state  into  a  war  with 

Jugurtha.    The  consul  Piso  was 

ap|ioinled  (o  command  in  Numi- 

duu  The  necessary  leviesandsup- 

jrfies  for  this  service  were  ordeni, 

and   Jugurtha   could   no  longer 

doubt  that  the  force  of  the  Roman  republic  was 

be  employed  against  liim;  yc^  m  hopes  to 

..  ;rt  the  slorm,  he  sent  his  son  with  two  proper 

assistants,  in  the  quality  of  ambassadors  to  Rome, 

ehiefiy  trustinjg  to  the  arts  of  inanuation  he  had 

hitherto  practised,  and  to  the  distribution  of  pre- 

its  and  of  money.  Theurarrival  b«iDsre)HHted 

._  the  senate,  a  resolution  of  this  body  passed, 

that  unless  they  hrought  an  olTei  from  Jtigurtha 

■-  surrender  his  person  and  his  kingdom  at  dis- 

nion,  they  should  be  required  in  ten  days  to 

demrt  from  Italy. 

This  answer  being  delivered  lo  the  son  of  Ju- 

Krtht  he  presently  withdrew,  and  was  followed 
a  Roman  army,  which  was  prepared  (o  em- 
lark  for  Africa.  The  war  wasconrlucted  atfirat 
with  great  vivacity  and  success:  but  Jugurtha, 
by  oifering  great  public  concesaons  or  private 
gratificaUons,  prevaded  on  the  consul  to  negotiate. 
It  was  agrewl,  that,  upon  receiving  a  proper 
hostage  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  king  him- 


public,  (be  liiig  agreed  to  surrender  himself  at 
liscretion,  a^ato  pay  a  large  contribution  in 
lorses,  com,  elephants,  and  money ;  but  in  secret 
-irticles,  which  were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time, 
the  consid  engage!  that  the  person  of  the  king 
should  be  sale,  and  Jiat  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  secured  to  him. 

During  these  transactions  the  lime  of  the  ei- 

B ration  of  Piso's  command  drew  near,  and  he 
mself  was  called  into  Italy  to  preside  at  the  ap- 
proacliing  elections.  His  report  of  the  treaty 
with  Jugurtha  was  received  with  suapidon,  and 
the  cry  of  corruption  resumed  bjr  the  popular 
party.  "Wliere  isthis  captivel"  said  the  tribune 
Memmiusi  "if  he  have  surrendered  himself,  he 
will  obey  your  commands ;  send  for  him;  ques- 
tion him  in  respect  to  what  is  past.  If  he  refuse 
to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  a  treaty 
which  brings  impunity  (o  Jugurtlia,  princely  for- 
tunes lo  a  mw  private  persons,  ruin  and  infamy 
lo  the  Roman  republic,"     Upon  this  motion  tho 
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pnstor  Caasiiis  Lonsiniits  a  person  of  approved 
merit  and  unshaken  inlcsrity,  was  haslonecl  into 
Afripi.  with  Tii)Mti«:  instnictions  to  brinn  the 
kinj  of  N'umirlia  to  Rome.  Eythesafecoi 
which  r'flRsiqs  brought  on  the  port  of  tho  r 
lie,  and  fiy  his  own  Bsnarances  of  protentiot.,  _  _ 
curtha  WHS  prevailed  on  In  eommit  himwlf  to  tlie 
faith  of  the  Romans.  He  laid  asiilc  his  kingly 
state  nnil  attendants,  set  oat  for  Itnlj,  and  lirtor- 
niined  to  appear  as  a  Kuppliant  at  Rome.  Upon 
his  arrival,  being  calleil  into  the  puhliu  asscmblT, 
Meinmius  proposed  to  interrogate  him  on  the 
Butijert  of  his  snpposeil  secret  transantion  with 
certain  members  of  the  senate;  but  here  Behios, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  interpoaed  hia  neira  ' 
and,  notwithatandins  that  the  people  exclaimm, 
and  pTen  menapcd,  this  tribune  persisted.  And 
before  this  bar  to  the  Girther  examination  of  Ju- 
gurtha  eould  he  Temovefl,  an  inddent  took  place, 
which  occaidaned  his  sadden  departure  from  Italy. 
MasHva,  the  son  of  Gulussa,  being  the  grand- 
son and  natural  representative  of  Massinisaa,  and 
tho  only  person  besides  Jiigurtha  who  remained 
of  the  roval  line  of  Namidia,  had  boen  persuaded 
by  Allnnus,  tha  consul  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  state  hia  prett- nsiona  before  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  Jugitrtha, 
though  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who 
were  Ukelv  to  resent  his  crimes,  gave  a  specimen 
of  the  bold  and  sanguinary  counsels  to  which  he 
was  inclined,  employnl  agmnst  this  com{i 

the  ordinarv  aits  of  his  court,  and  had  himi 

sinatcd.  "the  crime  was  traced  to  its  author,  but 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  received  could  not  be 
violated ;  and  he  was  only  commanded,  without 
delav,  to  depart  from  Italy,  On  Una  occa^on  he 
left  Rome  with  that  memorable  saying  j  "  Here 
is  a  citv  to  be  sold,  if  any  buver  eoiild  be  found." 
The  consul  Alhinua  soon  lol- 
V.  G.  CO.  lowed  Jujurtha,  to  take  the  com- 
ja.  Mnmlts  niand  of  the  Roman  army  in  Afri- 
Rvfiis  (•  Fust-  ca  r  and  being  eager  to  perform 
Ann.  ^hixui.  gnmo  notable  action  betbre  the  ex- 
tnra^n  of  his  year,  which  was  fast  approaching, 
he  urged  the  kmg  of  Numidui,  with  all  the  forces 
hc'conld  asBembleintheproviuce;  bntfhnndthat 
he  had  to  do  vrith  an  enemy  who  bad  the  art  to 
elnde  his  impetuosity,  and  from  whose  apparent 
conduct  nojudgment  could  be  formed  of  his  real 
des^Qs.  This  artful  warrior  often  advanced  with 
a  seeming  intention  lo  hamrd  a  battle,  when  he 
was  most  resolved  to  decline  it  i  orhe  predjntantly 
fled,  when  he  meant  to  return  opon  his  em 
and  take  advantage  of  any  disorder  he  miaht  ii 
in  a  too  eager  puniuit.  Hia  ofiars  of  suSmisi.__.., 
or  hia  threats,  were  equally  fellacious ;  and  he 
used,  perhaps  in  common  with  other  African 
princes,  means  to  mislead  his  enemy,  which  Eu- 
ropeans, ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  in  gene- 
ral condenmed.  He  made  solemn  captulations 
wul  treaUes  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and  con- 
sidered breach  of  &ith,  like  a  feint  or  an  ambush, 
as  a  stratagem  licensed  in  war.  The  Europeans 
have  always  termed  it  perfidy  to  break  the  fiiith 
of  a  treaty,  the  Africans  held  it  stupidity  to  be 

By  llie  artifices  of  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  or  by 
the  remissness  of  bis  antagonist,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  and  (he  consul,  as 
the  time  of  the  election  drew  near,  was  recalled, 
as  usual,  to  preside  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
At  hia  arrival  the  city  was  in  (rreat  agitation. 


The  cry  of  corruption,  which  had  been  raistid 
against  many  of  the  nobles,  on  account  of  theit 
supiiosed  correspondence  with  -Tugurthn,  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  popular  party,  and  thev  deter- 
mined tn  improve  it,  by  rtdsiiig  piosrcutioiis  te 
the  ruin  of  peraons,  either  oiliuus  to  the  people,  oi 
obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  then  had 
the  gower  of  judicature  in  their  hands.1  Three 
inquiators  were  acconJingly  named  Irj-  spifial 
commisuon  to  Cake  coanizann!  of  all  complaints 
of  corruption  that  sboidd  be  brought  before  lliem  i 
and  this  commission  was  initandy  eni|itoyed  to 
harass  the  noliility,  and  to  revenge  tbe'blood 
which  had  been  shfd  in  tho  late  popular  tn  mulls. 
Lucius  Calpumiuj,  Rso,  Bestia,  C,  Tato,  Spu- 
riuB  AlbinuB,  and  L.  0|Mmms,  all  of  consulat 
dignity,  tell  a  ea,T;iftce  on  thi«  oecauon  to  the 
popular  resentment.  The  tribune  Mamilius, 
upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had  been  ererte.i, 
with  his  associates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the 
eipiration  of  their  trust,  the  heat  of  the  prosecu- 
tions might  abatr,  moved  the  peojJe  that  they 
might  be  conrinued  in  their  cflice;  and,  upon 
finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  inflocnce  of 
the  senate  and  all  the  onlinary  p'owers  erf  the  state, 
they  suspended,  by  virtue  of  their  tribunitian 
power,  the  election  of  consuls,  and  for  a  whole  year 
kept  therepubHe  in  a  stale  of  absolute  anarchy. 

Itk  this  mterval  Aulns  Alhinus,  left  by  hia 
brother,  the  late  conaul,  in  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion tiy  some  honourable  action.  He  left  his 
quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marcJied  far  into  the 
country,  hoiimn  that  l>y  Eirce  or  surprise  he  might 
possess  himself  of  the  Numidian  treasures  oi 
magaanes.  Jugurtha  encouiased  him  in  this 
detjgn,  aftecled  fear,  retired  with  prcri]atalion 
wherever  the  Romans  presented  themselves ;  and, 
to  increase  the  prcsnmplionof  their  general,  sent 
frequent  messages  to  implore  his  pity.  He  at 
the  same  time  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Thracians  and  other  foreigners, 
then  serving  in  the  Roman  camp.  Some  of 
these  he  corrupted ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  the 
Roman  army  into  difficult  aituations,  and  pre- 
pared his  pbin  for  execution,  he  suddenly  ad- 
vanced in  the  night  lo  the  Roman  station ;  and 
tha  avennes  being  entrusted,  as  he  esjiected,  lo 
the  Thraraans  and  Liguriana  whom  he  had  cor- 
rupted, and  by  whom  he  was  suflered  to  pass,  he 
surprise]  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  from  thence  In  great  confusion  to  a  nrio-h- 
bouring  height,  where  they  enjoyed,  during 
nighl,  some  respite  from  the  enemy ;  but  without 
any  resource  for  subsistence,  or  hojies  of  recover- 
ing their  baggage. 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer 
vrith  the  pretor;  and  representing  how  much 
the  Romans,  strijiped  of  llieir  protision  and  equi- 
page, were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit  of 
oflenng  them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they 
woukl  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  ten  days 
evacuate  hts  hingjom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accepted  ;  but 
the  capitulation,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  oc- 
casion lo  much  indignation  and  clamour.  I(  was 
voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  binding,  and  the 
consul  AibinuB,  in  order  to  repair  ti>e  loss  of  the 
publii^  and  to  restore  the  credilof  his  own  family, 
made  hasty  levies,  with  which  ho  proposed  to  re- 
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new  tho  war  in  NumiJia,  but  not  having  the 
consent  nC  the  tribunes  t<i  thi»  measure,  lie  was 
obli;^  to  leive  his  fiircca  Irehiiid  him  in  Italy, 
aiiJ  ji)ineil  the  army  without  hBing  able  to  brin;j 

to  ficc  tha  enemy^  anil  was  coatcnted  to  reuiain 

in  the  province  ^11  a  siK»^93ur  ehaold  be  named. 

Resentment  of  the  iUsgnic(4  in- 

U.  C.  UU.       carted  in  Afri™,  and  fest  of  Inya- 

sian  from  the  Cioibri,  wh  >,  baving 
Q.  Osriana  travrraed  SpaJD  and  Gaul,  were 
^'"^S*  still  on  thar  march,  appear  to  have 

M  TaoiM  '  calmed  lot  a  httle  tune  the  ani- 
Sijunus.  mosity    of   dnineatic    fitcdoaa    at 

Rome.  The  consular  elecUons 
were  aulTfltod  ti>  proceoi^  and  the  choiefi  of  the 

K:opfi:  tell  nn  Q,uintiki  Cieeiliua  Metellus  and  M, 
iniuj  Sil:inu«;  the  first  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  ^umidiajthe  eecoud  to 
olisptup  the  motions  of  the  Cimbn  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gaul,  and  to  turn  them  aside,  if  possible, 
from  the  territory  of  Rome.  About  tMs  time 
those  vrandering  nations  had  sent  a  ibrm^  mes- 
sage to  the  Romans,  desirinn  to  have  it  tiudet^ 
stood  on  what  lands  they  might  aetlle,'  or  rather, 
over  what  lands  thev  mi^ht  pass  in  migration 
with  their  herds.  This  request  being  refused  by 
the  senate,  they  opened  a  passage  by  force,  over- 
came in  b<ittle  the  consul  Silanus,  and,  probably 
without  inh^nding  to  retain  any  conquest,  con- 
tin  ueil  to  miive  wherever  the  aspect  of  the  rountrj 
tempted  their  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  vrith  a  consider- 
able rfflnfoFcement ;  and,  having  spent  some  time 
in  restoring  the  disraphns  of  the  arnrr  which  had 
been  great^  neglected,  and  in  traimng  his  new 
levies  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of  the  service, 
he  directed  his  inarch  to  tho  enemy's  country, 
anil  in  hij  way,  hail  fre{aent  messajiies  from  Ju- 
^urlha,  vcith  profesaons  of  suliinission  and  of  a 

When  the  Roman  army  entered  on  (be  territo- 
ry of  Numidia,  they  aiwordingly  found  the  coun- 
try prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  friendly  manner; 
the  people  in  tranqoilhty,  the  sates  of  every  dty 
left  open,  and  the  markets  ready  to  supply  them 
with  neceasaiics. 

These  appearances,  with  the  known  character 
of  Jogurtl^  creating  distrust,  only  excited  the 
vigilance  of  Metelloa.  Thej  even  provoked  him 
to  retort  on  the  Numidian  his  own  uiraiKous  arts. 
He  tampered  with  Bumilcar,  and  the  other  mes- 
sengers of  Jugurtha  to  betray  their  master,  and 
promised  them  great  rewards  if  they  would  de- 
liver him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romajis,  either 
living  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  considering  that  his  known  cha- 
racter for  felsehood  must  have  destroyed  the  cre- 
dit of  all  bis  profes^ns,  even  if  he  should  at  any 
bme  think  proper  to  make  them  sincere,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  etieet  of  his  submis«vc  messages  in  ren- 
dering the  enemy  secure,  made  a  disposition  to 
profitoy  any  errors  they  should  commit,  and  hoped 
to  circumvent  and  destroy  them  on  ihar  march. 
For  this  purpose  he  waited  for  them, on  the  de- 
scents of  a  high  mountain,  over  which  they  were 
to  pass  in  theur  vray  to  the  Muthul,  a  river  which 
helped  to  lorm  the  situation  of  which  he  was  to 
avail  himself.  He  accoidingly  lay  concealed  by 
its  banks,  until  the  enemy  actually  tell  into  the 


snare  he  had  laid  for  them.  Whli  the  aih'anlage 
of  the  ground  and  of  numbers,  he  miiintaiuS, 
during  toe  greater  part  of  the  day,  a  contest  with 
troops  who  possessed,  against  his  irregulars,  a 
great  superiority  of  order,  disripline,  Hnd  cou- 
rage ;  but  not  having  found  the  Romans,  as  tie 
expected,  in  any  degree  off  their  guard,  lie  was, 
in  the  event  of'^that  day's  action,  oblimil  to  fly 
with  a  few  horse  to  a  remote  pEirt  of  hix  kingdom. 

This  victory  obtmoed  over  Jngurtha  a|)|Ji'ared 
to  be  an  end  of  she  war.  His  aimy  was  disjwrsed, 
and  he  was  lel\  with  a  lew  horsemen,  who  at- 
tended his  person,  to  find  a  place  of  retreat,  and 
to  choose  a  station  at  which  to  aseembte  new 
fince'',  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Numiiiians  were  inured  to  action.  The 
frequent  wars  of  that  continent,  tlic  wild  and  un- 
settled state  of  their  own  country,  made  the  use 
of  horses  and  of  arms  &mi]iar :  but  eo  void  was 
the  nation  of  nuhtiiry  policy,  and  its  people  eo 
ignorant  of  order,  tliat  it  was  scarcf  ly  po^Ms 
tor  the  lung  to  fight  two  battles  with  tlie  same 
army,  if  Mctoiiou-i,  they  withdrew  with  ihrii 
plunder;  if  defeated,  they  aupposed  aU  milituy 
oblignttons  at  an  end :  ajid  in  either  case,  aAer 
an  action,  every  one  fled  where  he  expected  to  be 

Melellns,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding  no 

to  what  j)art  ol"  the  kingdom  jogurilia  had  di- 
rected his  flight.  But  baving  Inteliigcnce  that 
he  waa  in  a  new  situation  assembling  an  army, 
and  likely  to  form  one  still  more  numerous  than 
any  he  had  yet  brought  into  the  field,  tired  of 
pursuing  an  enemy  on  whom  defeats  had  so  little 
cBiicls,  he  turneJ  away  to  the  richer  and  mors 
cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  tlic  pluD> 
der  of  the  country  might  Better  repay  his  labour, 
and  the  enemy,  if  he  ventured  to  detcnd  his  ter- 
ritory, might  more  sensibly  feel  lus  defeats.  Ju- 
gurtha perceiving  his  intention,  drew  his  forces 
towards  the  same  quarter,  and  soon  appeared  in 

While  Meteltns  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
city  of  Zaoia,  Jugurtha  pierced  into  his  can^ 
and,  though  repulsed  from  thence,  took  a  poat, 
by  which  lie  made  the  situation  of  the  Romaus, 
between  the  town  and  his  own  army,  so  uneasy. 


ojqiottunity  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  pacific 
protesi^ona.  He  made  an  olfer  accordingly  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  aotuaify  dehvered  up 
great  part  of  his  arms  and  nulitary  stores ;  but 
this  purpose,  if  ever  ^ticere,  ho  retmctod,  and 

The  victory  which  had  been  ob- 
U.  C.  615.    tMned  in  Africa,  flattered  the  vanity 
.  of  the  Roman  people,  and  procured 

*^"(jX.  to  Melelius,  in  the  qualitj  of  pro- 
e,  Rbrieii.  consul,  a  continuation  of  ms  former 
mat  Mpia,  command.  The  troops  he  bad  posl- 
Man-ae^i-  gj  in  Vacca  being  cut  off  by  thein- 
^"^  "■  habitants,  he  m^e  hasty  marches 
in  the  n^ht,  surprised  the  place, 
and,  without  having  alGwed  the  authors  of  Ihat 
outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  (he  fruits  c 
their  perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had 
done  to  the  Roman  gan'ison. 

But  the  success  of  IMetellus  did  not  hasten  the 
ruin  of  Jugurtha  ao  fast  as  his  own  misconduct, 
in  the  jealous  and  sanguinary  mcusures  which  he 
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(ons  ihe  moEt  in  his  conliJeiice. 

Bomilcfir,  still  earning  in  his  mind  the  oflera 
which  had  been  made  liy  Metellus,  and  willing 
to  haic  some  merit  with  the  Ron-— "— - 


ability  he  had  shown  in  all  the  ^ntions  he  hati 

hitherto  filled,  procured  liim  some  credit  j  he  so 

lar  won  upon  the  peojitp,  [hat  he  »bs  cheeen  con- 

1,  in  Ojjposition  to  the  inlereal  of  the  nobles,  and 

the  influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the 


hands  he  and  all  the  subjects  of  Jugortha  were 
likely  sunn  to  fall,  formed  a  de^gn  against  his 
master,  anJ  drew  Nabdalsa,  a  priticipaloilieer  in 
the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot. 
They  were  discovered  in  tiian  to  prevent  the  eie- 
cution  of  their  dcffign,  but  they  made  Jueurtha 
fiomthcacefbTwanl  confer  the  camp  of  hi9  own 
army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  himself  rendered 
him  distrustful,  timorous,  and  unijuiet ;  frequently 
changing  his  company  and  his  quarters,  his 
guards  and  his  bed.  Under  these  apprehensions, 
by  which  his  mind  was  considerably  disordered 
and  weakened,  he  endeavoured,  by  continual  and 
rapid  motions,  to  make  it  uneert^  where  he 
aiuiuld  be  found ;  and  he  experienced  at  last,  that 
private  assas^nation  and  bn^ch  of  ^tb,  although 
they  appear  to  abndge  iJie  toils  of  ambition,  are 
not  expedient  even  in  war  j  Ibat  they  render  hu- 
man life  itself  for  the  advantages  of  which  war  is 
nndertakeo,  no  longer  eligible  or  worthy  of  bdng 
preserved.  Weary  of  his  aniious  slate.'he  ven- 
tured once  more  to  face  Melellus  in  the  field,  and 
being  again  defeated,  fled  toThala,  wherehehad 
left  his  children  and  the  most  valuable  part  of 
hia  treasure.  This  city  too,  finding  Metellus  had 
followed  him,  he  was  obhged  to  abandon,  and, 
with  his  children  and  hia  remaining  effects,  fled 
from  Numidia,  first  to  the  country  of  the  Gctuli, 
barbarous  nations,  that  lived  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Atlaa  south  of  Numidia,  and  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  arm  in  his  cause.  From  Uicnce 
he  fled  fa  Bocohus,  king  of  Mauritania,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married ;  and  having  persuadod 
this  prince  to  consider  hia  quarrel  with  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  common  cause  of  all  monarchies, 
who  were  likely  in  succession  to  become  the  prey 
of  this  arrogant  and  insatiable  povier,  he  prevailed 
on  the  Maniitanian  to  as^mble  his  army,  and  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia, 

Jugurtha,  in  conjunction  wifb  his  new 
directed  his  march  to  Cirta,  and  Metellus  per- 
c^ving  his  intention,  took  post  to  cover  that  place 
But  while  be  was  endeavouring,  by  threats  01 
persuasions,  to  detach  the  king  of  l^iauritania 
from  Jugurtha,  lie  received  iuformation  from 
Kome  tluit  he  was  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  army;  and  from  thenceforward  protracted 
the  war,  under  pretence  of  messages  and  nego- 
tiations, and  possibly  inclined  to  leave  it  with  all 
its  diflirulties  entire  to  bis  successor. 

Maiius,  havine  served  under  Metellns,  ha 
with  great  difliculty,  and  not  without  some  eTi 
presoons  of  scorn  on  the  part  of  his  general,  ot 
tained  leave  to  depart  for  Rome,  where  he  mean 
to  stand  liir  the  consulship.  He  accordingly  ap- 
peared in  the  capadty  of  candidate  for  tlus  honour, 
and  by  vauntii^,  instead  of  concealing,  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  ancestors;  by  inveighing  agmnst 
the  whole  order  of  nobility,  (bar  dress,  their  city 
manners,  their  Greek  learning,  their  family 
images,  the  stress  they  iaid  on  the  virtyie  of  Iheit 
fore&thers  to  compensate  Ihe  want  of  it  in  them- 
seKes;  but  more  especially  by  arraigning  the 
dilatoiy  conduct  of  Metellus,  and  by  promismg  a 
a^ieedy  issue  to  the  war,  if  it  should  be  entrusted 
to  himself;  a  promise,  to  which  the  force  and 
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and  to  whose  station  in  Airica,  by  an 
:r  of  the  people,  in  contempt  of  the 
.  which  had  been  made  by  the  senate, 
to  succeed. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Marius, 
U.  C.  C2G.    the  {larty  who  had  opposed  his  pre- 
ferment did  not  aUempt  to  withhold 
^^.  the  reinforcements  which  he  asked 

CJUiriiu.  ^°'  ''^°  service  iq  which  he  was  to 
command.  They  even  hoped  to  in- 
difiicnllics  by  suflenng  him  to  increase 
theestabUshmentofhis  province.   The  wealthier 

.1 J  .1 u  alone  were  yet  admitted  into 

being  averse  to  such  disleiit 
services,  wero  hkely  to  conceive  a  dislike  to  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  forced  to  enlist. 
Marios  in  this  capacity  might  lose  some  part  of 
the  popular  fevour  which  he  now  enjoyed,  and 
become  less  formidable  to  his  rivals  in  the  state. 
But  this  crafty  and  daring  pohtician,  by  slighting 
the  laws  which  excluded  the  necessitous  eitLzcns 
from  serving  in  the  legions,  found  in  this  class  of 
the  people  a  numerous  and  wdling  supply.  They 
crowded  to  Ids  standard,  and  filkd  up  bis  arnjj 
witiiout  delay,  and  even  without  oflruce  to  these 
of  a  better  condition,  who  W'ere  pleased  with  re- 
lief from  this  part  of  their  pul  Jic  hurdenB. 

This  was  a  remarkable  and  dangerous  innova- 
tion in  the  Roman  state,  and  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  steps  which  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
commonvirealfh.  From  this  time  forward  llie 
sword  began  to  paaa  from  the  handsof  those  who 
"'—5  interested  m  the  preservation  of  the  republic, 
the  bands  of  others  who  were  willing  to  make 
-  -  prey.  The  circumstances  of  Ihe  times  were 
such,  indeed,  as  to  giie  warning  of  the  chanj^e. 
The  service  of  a  legmnarv  soldier  was  became  too 
aavere  fbr  the  less  indigent  order  of  oftizons,  oiid 
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beginuiiig  to  the  formation  of  armies  who 

reody  to  Bght  fo.-  or  agunsC  tUo  laws  of 

their  country,  and  who,  in  the  sequel,  sob- 
sUtuted  bntllfls  for  the  bloodless  contents  which 
hitherto   liod   arisen   &om   the  dlvi^ous   of 

The  new  consul,  unrivalled  in  tbe  &vonr  of 
tho  people,  obtained  whatever  lie  required; 
and,  baintr  completely  provided  for  tlie  service 
to  which  he  was  destined,  embarked  fbr  Afrii.'tt 
with  a  groat  roinfbreoment,  and  in  a  few  da 
arrived  at  Otiea.    Upon  his  arrival,  the  opei 


.. .  .  resHmed, 

tho  wealthiest  provinces  of  Kmnidia,  where  ho 
eneonmeed  his  army  with  the  hopes  of  spoil. 
Tho  now  levias,  thongh  composed  of  persons 
hitherto  excluded  troia  the  military  service, 
were  fbrmed  by  the  example  of  the  legions 
already  in  the  field,  and  wjio  ware  now  well 
apprised  oftheir  own  superiority  to  the  Afti  can 
armies.  Boceliua  and  Jugurtha,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  this  enemy,  thoaght  proper  to  aej  1 
rate,  and  took  different  routes  into  places  of 
safety  in  tbe  more  difficult  and  inaccebsitle 
parts  of  tho  country. 
This  separation  iras  made  at  the  suggestioaof 
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Jiigurtha,  who  attegcil  that,  upon  thrir  npprar- 
mcF  to  Jeapaif,  aiid  to  diacontinuB  all  offKnaive 
operations,  the  Roman  general  would  become 
more  secure  and  mare  open  Co  surpnse.  But 
Marius,  witbout  abating  bis  vigilance,  pressxl 
wbere  the  enemy  gave  way,  over-ran  the  coun- 
try, am],  look  possession  of  the  towns  they  bad 
left.  To  rival  the  glory  which  Metellua  had 
ifalned  in  the  reduclion  of  Thala,  he  ventured  on 
a  like  enterprise,  in  the  foce  of  similar  dillicullies, 
by  attacking  Thapsa,  a  fJace  surrounded  with 
deserts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  lanJ  destitute  of 
ivatcr,  and  of  every  reaourc*  for  an  army.  Ha- 
ving succeeded  in  this  design,  he  ventured,  in 
his  return,  to  attack  another  fortress  in  which,  it 
being  sui>po3ed  impregnable,  (he  roya!  treasures 
were  lodged.  This  strong  hold  was  situated  on 
a  rack,  wiiich  was  every  where,  except  at  one 
path  that  was  fortified  with  lamirarta  and  toweia, 
bced  with  steep  and  inaccessible  cliffs.  The 
garrison  poraiitted  the  first  approaches  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  perfect  security,  end  even  derision. 
Afl^r  some  fruitless  attacks,  Marius,  with  some 
impulalion  of  folly  in  having  made  the  attempt, 
was  aWut  to  delist  from  the  enterprise,  when  a 
Liguriin,  who  hail  been  used  to  pick  snails  on 
the  clilTs  over  wluch  this  fortress  was  situated, 
found  himself,  in  search  of  his  prey,  and  by  the 
growins  fitcility  of  the  ascent,  led  to  a  height 
from  wtuch  he  began  to  have  hopes  of  reaching 
the  summit.  He  accordingly  surmounted  all  the 
difficulties  in  his  way ;  and  ibe  garrison  lieing 
then  intent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fortress  to 
which  the  attack  was  directed,  he  returned  un- 
observed. This  intelligence  he  carried  to  Marius, 
who  viithout  delay  or£"ed  a.  detachment  of  cho- 
sp.n  men,  with  an  unt.  lual  number  of  trumpets 
and  instruments  of  alarm,  to  follow  Ihe  direction 
of  this  guide.  He  himself^  to  divert  the  aCtenUon 
of  the  besieged,  and  to  be  ready,  on  lecfflving  the 
proposed  ^nal  from  within,  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  assault,  advanced  Iptha  walls.  The 
Ligurian,  with  much  ditBculty,  endeavoured  lo 
effect  his  intentions.  The  Boldiers  who  followed 
him  were  obliged  to  untie  their  sandals  and  their 
helmets,  to  sUng  their  shields  and  their  swords, 
and,  at  ililficult  parts  of  the  rock,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  advance  untU  their  guide  had  repeat- 
edly passed  and  repassed  in  their  right,  or  had 
found  stumps  and  points  of  the  stone  at  which 
they  could  fasten  cords  to  lud  their  ascent.  The 
summit  was  to  be  gained  at  last  by  the  branches 
of  a  tree  which,  being  rooted  in  a  dell  of  the  rock, 
grew  up  to  the  edge  of  Ihe  preci|Hce.  By  the 
branches  of  this  tree  the  whole  party  passed,  and, 
climbing  near  to  its  top,  landed  at  last  on  the 
summit.  They  instantly  sounded  their  trumpets 
and  gave  a  sudden  alarm.  The  berieged,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  (he  walls  to  redst  the  enemy 
who  attacked  them  in  front,  were  astonished  with 
this  sound  in  their  rear,  and  soon  after,  greatly 
teniiied  with  the  confused  flight  from  behind 
them  of  women,  children,  and  men  unarmed,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  vigorously  attacked  at 
their  gates,  were  no  longer  able  to  resist,  sullered 
the  Romans  to  force  thfdr  way  at  this  entrance, 
and  in  the  end  to  become  masters  of  the  fort. 

Whilst  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
this  place  he  was  jmoed  by  the  qoestor  Sylla,  who 
hjd  been  left  in  Italy  to  brinn  up  Ihe  cavalry, 
which  were  not  ready  *-  — '  -     -*  '■—  ' 
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trician  and  noble  &mily,  but  which  had  not.  fm 
some  generations,  borne  any  of  the  higher  tffices 
of  state.  He  himstlf  partook  in  the  learning 
which  then  spread  into  Italy,  from  a  comimini- 
catbn  with  the  Greeks,  and  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  town-dissipation  or  in  literary 
studies,  of  which  the  last  were  considered  at  this 
time  at  Rome  as  a  species  of  corruption  almost 
equal  to  the  first  He  was  yet  a  novice  in  war, 
but  having  an  enterprising  genius,  soon  became 
an  object  of  respect  to  (he  soldiers,  and  qf  jealousy 
to  bis  general,  with  whom  he  now  laid  the  fburt- 
dation  of  a  quarrel  more  fatal  to  (he  uommon  wealth 
"'an  that  which  bad  subsisted  between  the  pre- 

nC  and  p'ecedina;  commander  in  this  service. 

The  kmg  of  Numidia,  stung  by  the  sense  of 


iffort,  and  to  oblige  Marius,  w 
ing  to  his  winter  quarters,  yet  (o  hazard  a  battio 
for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  acquired  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  The  king  of  Maurita- 
nia had  been  inclined  to  remain  neutral,  or  to 
enter  on  a  separate  treaty  with  tlie  Romans ;  but 
being  promised  a  third  part  of  Che  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  in  case  the  Romans  were  expelled 
from  thence,  and  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  he  once  more  brou^t  lor- 
vrard  his  army,  and  joined  Ju^urtha. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  Ramans,  undis- 
turbed for  some  time  by  Ihe  opposition  of  any 
^my  in  the  field,  inspired  tliem  with  some  de- 
gree of  negligence  or  security,  by  which  they 
were  exposed  to  surprise.  About  an  hour  belbi« 
the  setting  of  tlie  sun,  th^  march  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  attack  of  numerous  parties,  wb<^  with- 
out any  settled  order,  occupied  the  fields  through 

_.l;.l  .1 ..  pjgg^  and  seemed  to  intend,  by 

ivery  side,  to  bepn  Uie  night 
with  a  scene  of  confuuon,  of  which  thej  nuzht 
afterwards  more  ellectuatly  avail  themselves  in  the 
dark.  In  an  action  besun  under  these  disadvan- 
tages, it  vras  supposed,  Chat  the  Roman  armv  might 
be  entirely  defeated,  and  in  a  country  with  wnicb 
Uiey  were  not  acquainted,  and  in  circumstances 
for  which  they  were  not  at  all  prepared,  being 
unable  to  effect  a  retreat,  surrender  at  discretion. 
Jugurtha,  with  his  usual  intrepidity  and  con- 
duct, profiled  by  every  circumstance  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  his  favour.  He  brought  Che 
troops,  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  whether 
Getulians  or  Numidians,  horse  or  foot,  to  harass 
le  enemy  in  their  diflerent  ways  of  fighting,  and 
'here  they  could  easiest  make  their  attacks. 
Wherever  a  party  was  repulsed,  he  look  care  to 
replace  it;  and  sometimes  afTected  to  remit  Ids 
irdour,  or  to  fly  wilh  every  appearance  of  panre, 
in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their 
ranks.  Marii^  notwithstanding,  mlh  sreat 
dexterity  and  presence  of  mind,  luaintained  the 
form  of  his  march;  and,  before  night,  got  pos- 
"  ime  hraghtson  which  he  could  swurc 
He  bimaelS  vrilh  Ibe  infantry,  chose 
(hat  which  had  the  steepest  ascent,  and  ordered 
Sylla,  with  the  cavaliy,  to  take  his  post  on  a 
smaller  eminence  below.  That  his  pes  tion  might 
not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he  proliibited  Uie 
lighting  of  fires,  and  the  usual  sounding  of  trum- 
-5lsa(  the  different  watches  of  the  ni^ht  The 
umidians  had  halted  on  the  plain  where  night 
'ertook  them,  and  were  observed  at  the  break 
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of  i!aV|  rcfKHing  in  great  seeuritir,  and  without 
any  swming  appreheiiMon  of  danger  from  an 
cneinv,  who  was  supposed  lo  be  flying,  and  who, 
on  thf  pfeeedin^  d«y,  had,  with  some  difficulty, 
e9ca;>cd  from  thnr  hands.  Marius  rei!o1veil  In 
attack  them  in  this  dtiration,  and  gave  orders, 
whidi  were  commanicated  through  the  anny, 
that  ;tt  n  trpneml  sound  of  the  trumpi  <s,  every 
man  sliould  stand  to  his  arois,  and  wit  i  a  great 
shoul,  and  lie^ting  on  his  shield,  make  an  iiujio- 
looua  uUack  on  the  enemy.  The  dc^n,  ac- 
cordinglv,  succeeded.  The  Nuniidians,  who  had 
often  nffpcted  to  %,  were  driven  into  an  actual 
rout.  Great  numbers  fell  in  the  flight,  and 
many  ensigns  and  tnmhics  were  taken. 

After  this  victory,  ISfarins  with  his  usual  pre- 
eaotions,  and  without  remitting  his  vigilance,  on 
a  supposition  that  the  enemy  was  dispersed,  di- 
rcctetl  his  march  to  the  towns  on  the  coast,  where 
be  intended  to  fin:  bis  quarters  lor  the  winter, 
Jug^urthn,  well  apprised  of  his  route,  proposed 
■gain  to  sUTpiise  hmi  before  he  should  reach  the 
»nd  of  his  journey ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  avoided 
giving  him  any  premature  or  annecessarv  canse 
of  alarm.  He  prepared  to  attark  the  koman 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciria,  which  was 
to  be  the  end  of  their  labours,  and  near  to  which 
he  su;>|iosed  that  they  would  think  themselves 
■Bcure  from  any  further  attemjita  of  their  enemy. 
In  the  execution  of  this  deagn,  he,  with  the 
greatest  abiiily,  conducted  his  troops  to  the  place 
of  action,  and  there  loo  made  every  eflort  pf  con- 
duct and  resolution.  But  the  match  bnng  un- 
equal, he  was  obliged  to  ^ve  up  the  contest; 
and,  with  his  sword  and  armour  a!)  bathed  in 
blood,  and  almost  alone,  is  said  to  have  left  the 
Sell),  in  which,  for  the  lirst  lime,  be  had  taken  no 
precautions  for  re-assembling  his  aimy,  and  on 
which  his  Numidians  were  accordingly  routed, 

U|Jon  these  repeated  defeal*^  Bocchus  3fB- 
paiced  of  the  fortunes  of  Jugurtho, 
tr.  C.  Gi7.  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Manus,  re- 
questing a  conference  with  himself, 
C.  JUIHia  or  with  some  of  his  officers.  He 
Scromm.  obtMned  an  interview  with  Sj-lla  and 
&TTiJias  Munlius  i  but,  upon  their  arrival,  bad 
Ciuiw.  taken  no  fixed  resoludon,  and  was 

still  kept  in  suspense,  by  the  [tcrsua- 
rion  of  those  of  his  court  who  favoured  the  in- 
terest of  Juguttha.  Marius,  being  continued  in 
bis  command,  resumed  the  operations  of  the  vrar, 
and  was  about  to  attack  the  only  place  which  yet 
lemained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy-  When 
the  king  of  Mauritania,  alarmed  by  this  circum- 
stance, took  his  rcsolutioi   ""    ""  ■■  " 


with  whom  he  would  treat,  and  desired  he  mighi 


permisioon,  ordered  lliem  to  proceed  from  ther 
lo  Rome.    These  deputies,  beinu  ai 

lado  oBers  of  friendship  in  the  name 


of  tlicir  master;  and  were  informed,  __  , 

that  he  must  give  proofs  of  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  tlm  Romans,  before  they  could  beUeve  his 
profeE^ns,  or  listen  lo  any  terms  of  peace. 
V.'hen  this  answer  was  reported  to  Bocchus,  he 
wx"  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  Ror 
wished  lum  lo  deliver  up  the  king  of  Nun 


i:  mide  chiMceof  thisofhcer  ai 


son  of  the  kins 
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of  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  .  _. 

considered  astd' doubtful  intention,  whether  comt 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  j  but  coming  with  iiro- 
fissions  of  frisndAip  from  tlie  hmg  his  fslher. 
and  with  orders  to  escort  the  RoiiiBn  qucstor, 
they  proceeded  together.  On  the  second  day 
after  this  Jutiction,  Volux  came  in  haste  to  thV 
quarters  of  Sylla,  and  informed  him.  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  discovered  Jugurtha  ;iflsted  on 
thdr  ronle,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  Romnns  to  endeavour  to  maks 
their  escajie  in  the  night. 

Sylla  could  no  longer  command  his  suspicions, 
and,  sensible  that  he  bad  imprudently,  without 
hostage  or  other  security,  ventured  too  Cir  on  the 
feith  of  an  A  Itican  prince,  proudly  refused  to  alter 
his  march ;  desired  that  the  lUaiiiitaniau  prince, 
if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart ;  but  inform- 
'-;  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Roman  people 

luld  know  how  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to 

■ir  officers,  and  would  not  fail  to  punish  the 
perfiily  of  the  king  his  lather.  Volux  made  jiro- 
testations  of  his  innocence ;  and  as  tlie  Roman 
questor  couTd  not  be  prevailed  on  to  save  himself 
liy  flight,  this  prince  intasted  lo  remain,  and  to 
'  '  his  danger.  They  aci'ordingly  kept  on 
.  .  .  .,  passedlhroughthc  troops  of  JuEuniia, 
who,  though  disposed  lo  ofter  violence  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  yet  some  measures  to  observe  with  the 
king  of  Mauritania,  whose  son  was  in  the  com- 
pany ;  and  while,  contrary  to  his  usual  character, 
be  remained  undecided,  the  prey  escaped  him, 
and  gat  out  of  his  reach. 

Jugurtha  sent  persons  of  conGdence  immedi- 
ately to  counteract  the  negotiations  of  Sylla  at 
the  court  of  Bocchus ;  and  each  ut  these  parties 
solicited  the  kin^  of  Mauritania  to  betray  the 
other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  lo  persuade 
him,  that,  with  such  a  hostage  as  S\  lla  in  his 
hands,  he  might  still  expect  some  honourable 
terms  from  the  Romans  t  and  Sylla,  on  the  other 

Eart,  represented,  that,  as  the  king  of  Mauritania 
ad  olTended  the  Romans,  by  abetlini;  the  crimes 
of  Jn^rtha,  he  must  now  expiate  his  guilt  by 
delivering  him  over  to  joBUce.  It  was  the  incli- 
nation of  this  piince  to  favour  Jugurthai  but  it 
was  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  intention,  lo  gain 
the  Romans.  While  he  was  still  in  suspense,  he 
gate  equal  encouragement  to  both  parties ;  anu, 
without  being  finalfy  determined  what  he  shoutil 
do,  appcAnted  the  Roman  queetoi  and  the  king 
of  Numidia  to  meet  him  without  any  escort,  or 
number  of  men  in  arms,  reserving  to  the  last  mo- 
ment the  power  of  determining  against  the  one 
or  the  other.  He  had  placed  a  bwly  of  his  own 
troops  in  ambush,  and,  soon  after  the  parties 
were  met,  gave  a  signal,  wjuch  his  men  under- 
stood to  be  for  seizmg  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dian%  who  attended  their  King,  were  slain ;  he 
hims^f  was  put  in  clwins,  and  delivered  op  to 
the  Roman  questor.  S^Ua  with  the  exultation 
of  a  hunter,  received  this  hon  in  bis  toils;  and, 
though  he  lived  lo  perform  much  greater  action^ 
still  appears  to  have  s'alued  himself  most  on  the 
success  of  this  commission.  He  boasted  so  much 
of  bis  prize,  diat  he  became  from  that  momci.t, 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Marius,  and  was  coii- 
adered  as  a  uerson  advancing  too  fast  in  Ihi 
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.  jme  careerof  renownJ  It  was  unilcrslood  a  .  „ 
-.lie  Romans,  Ihat  the  eommander-in-chiei;  upon 
any  service,  in  any  division  or  province  of  liie 
empire,  enjoyeit  the  triumph  for  viclories  gained, 
even  in  lua  absence,  by  his  lieutenanla,  or  by 
those  who  served  under  liis  command ;  and  Ma- 
rius  probaWy  thought  that  iSylla  IooIl  more  to 
himself  than  was  due  upon  tbif  occasion.  The 
desire  of  being  the  person  who  put  the  Unishing 
hand  to  any  service,  however  accompliahed,  was 
not  pfculiar  to  these  officers.  It  was  an  effect  of 
the  Romiu  policy  in  malting  the  rewards  of 
honour  depend  so  much  on  evenln,  nilhout  re- 
sard  to  the  means  which  were  employed  (o  pro- 
Juiv  them.  Prom  this  dronmstanc&Uie  citizens 
of  this  republic  were  asdeMrous  of  having  the 
re[>utation  of  sueccsaful  adventures  affixed  to ' ' 
names,  aa  courtiers  in  niodem  Europe  an 
siroits  to  have  titles  of  nobility,  or  badges  of 

Tiie  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marius  ap- 
pointctl  a  thanksgiving;  and,  while  he  wr-  -'" 
fiTing  the  customary  sacrifices,  the  news  8i 
from  Rome  that  the  (jeopte  had  dispensed  with 
the  law  in  his  favour,  and  again  had  niaile  choice 
of  him  for  consul  of  the  following  year.  This 
choice  was  determined  by  the  great  alarm  which 
the  Romans  had  taticn  on  the  approach  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who,  tike  a  meteor,  had,  for 
some  years,  traversed  the  regions  of  Europe,  and, 
with  uncertain  direction,  were  said  to  destroy 
wherever  they  moved.  The  Romans  had  re- 
peatedly sloodin  Ihcir  way,  and  had  provoked  a 
resentment,  which  these  barharians  were  sup- 
posed, in  hsste,  to  wreck  upon  Italy.  They 
were  at  first  heard  of  under  the  name  only  of 
Cimhri:  but  were  now  known  to  consist  of  many 
nations,  under  the  apjicllalions  of  Ambrones, 
Tcutonei,  i'ectosagi,  and  others;  and  had  gained 
aceeeeions  of  forceby  the  junction  of  the  Tigu- 
rini,  and  t*her  Gaulish  nations,  who,  cither  by 
choice  or  coin]iulHon,  were  made  a  part  in  this 
niighly  host,  whose  movements  the  Romans  con- 
sidered as  chiefly  directed  against  themselves. 

Besides  die  armies  commanded  by  the  consuls 
Carbo  and  Silanus,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  this 
barbaniug  enemy,  other  con^erable 
U.  C.  618.  '"Jiea,  under  Scaums  and  Caasius, 
PR  ail  ^"^  perished  by  tlieir  hands;  and 
R«fi.c!^  other  misfortunes,  from  the  same 
M^iiiae.  quarter,  were  coming  apace.  At  the 

tune  tW  Marius  had  linished  the 
war  ivith  Jugurtha,  duintus  Servius  Cepio, 
having  the  former  year  commanded  in  Gaul, 
where  he  destroyed  or  pillaged  the  city  of  Tolosa, 
and  made  a  great  booty,  conusting,  according  to 
Justin,  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  and  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 

meet  with  "this  enemy,  the  consul  Mallius  or 
Manihua  had  orders  to  join  hiin;  and  all  the 
troops  they  could  assemble  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  barbarians.  These  generals 
united  their  E)rc«s  on  the  Rhone,  but  without  a 
proper  dispositiun  to  act  in  conoert ;  they  were 
accordingly  defeated  in  battle ;  i^hty  thousand 
Romans,  amongst  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  the 
con:;ul  Manifius,  were  killed  in  the  action ;  forty 
fliousand  attendants  of  the  army  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood.     Both  camps  were  taken. 


After  this  victory  the  lords  of  the  Cimbri,  be- 
ing assembled  in  coundl,'  cjilled  before  them  Au- 
renuB  Scaunis,  formerly  a  Roman  consul,  lately 
second  in  command  to  one  of  the  vanquished  ar- 


te be  taken  across  the  AljK :  to  these  questions 
he  made  answer,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
them  to  invade  that  country  :  that  the  EonainHon 
Iheirovim  territory,  were  invincible.  And,  in  re- 
turn to  these  words,  it  is  said,  that  a  Inrhorian 
stmck  the  iirisoner  with  his  dagger  to  the  heart. 
It  is  further  said  of  this  barbarous  council,  that 
they  came  lo  a  resolution  to  spare  no  prisoners,  to 
destroy  the  mxiils  of  the  slain,  to  cast  all  the  trea- 
sures of  gold  and  silver  into  the  nearest  river,  lo 
destroy  all  horses  with  their  saddles  and  furniture, 
and  to  save  no  liooty  whatever  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  in  this  their  resolutions  were 
guided  by  a  policy  well  accommodated  to  the  man- 
ner of  life  they  chose  to  maintain.  Wealthy  jiOBsea- 
Hoiis  frequently  disqualify  even  settled  nations  for 
the  tjMlf  of  war,  but  lo  migrating  tribes,  they  would 
he  certain  impedimenl*  and  the  means  of  ruin.' 
These  accounts  of  the  character  of  an  enemy 
and  of  the  fate  of  Roman  armies  which  ventured 
lo  encounter  them,  were  received  at  Rome  with 
amazement  and  terror.  The  citizens  changed 
their  dress  and  assumed  the  nulitary  haHt.  Ru- 
tiiius,  the  consul,  who  had  remained  in  the  ad- 
mmiatratbn  of  aflairs  in  Italy,  had  insfructions 
from  the  aenale  lo  array  every  person  that  was  St 
lo  bear  arms.  No  one  who  had  attained  the  military 
agewaseiempted.  It  is  mentioned,  tluit  the  son  rf 
tlieconsnl  himself  was  turned  into  the  rajiks  of  a 
legion.  There  was  little  time  to  train  such  levies ; 
and  t'te  usual  vray  was  thought  insufficient.  The 
fencing-masters,  employed  to  train  aladiafors  for 
the  puTiiic  shows,  were  brought  forth,  and  distri- 
buted to  instruct  the  citizens  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.'  But  the  expedient,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple chiefly  relied  for  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them,  was  the  nomination  of 
Marius  to  command  against  Ihis  lerriUe  enemy. 
This  otlicer,  upon  hearinz  of  his  re-eleclion,  set 
out  (iir  Italy,  and,  with  his  legions  and  their  cap. 
fives,  entered  Rome  in  triumjih  ;  a  spectacle,  of 
which  Jugurtha,  in  chains,  with  his  unfortunate 
children,  were  the  principal  figures.  When  the 
proccs^n  wasover,  the  captive  king  was  led  to  a 
dungeon,  under  orders  fur  his  immediate  execu- 
tion. As  he  was  about  lo  be  stripped  of  his  or- 
naments and  robes,  the  executioner,  in  haste  to 
pluck  the  pendants  from  his  ears,  fore  away  the 
flesh,  and  thrust  him  naked  into  a  dungeon 
below  ground.  He  descended  into  this  place  with 
-  -imile,  sayuig,  "What  a  cold  bath  is  here?" 
e  pined  about  six  days,  and  ex[ared,  A  kind 
d  an  able  commander,  would,  in  such  a  situa- 
in,  have  been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  iiity, 
we  did  not  recollect,  that  he  was  the  murderer 
of  Adherbat  and  [Ilcmpaal,  the  innocent  children 
of  his  benefactor.  And  if  we  did  not  receive  some 
consolation  from  being  told,  that  his  own  chil- 
dren, who  were  likewise  innocent,  were  exempto] 
from  Uie  lot  of  their  lather,  and  honourably  en- 
tertained in  Italy. 
Marius,  in  this  triumph,  is  said  lu  have  brot^ht 
to  the  treasury    three    thousand  and    seven 
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pounds,  or  thirty  thousand  and  seventy  ounces  of 
^cl,  anj  fifty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
lifty  ounces  of  silver ;  and  in  money,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  tboasand  denarii.'  Heen- 
terrd  the  senate,  contrary  lo  custom,  inhistrium- 
^ia[  robes,  probably  to  insult  the  nobles,  who 
DBSd  to  de5|iisB  him  as  a  person  of  olHcure  es- 
Inction,  born  in  a  country  (own,  and  of  a  mean 
lainily :  but  lindlng  that  this  was  considered  as  an 
act  of  [letulance;  and  generally  condemned,  he 
witlidtew  and  clanged  his  dress. 

The  kingdom  ofT>IumiJia  was  dismembered; 
part  was  put  into  the  possession  uf  Bocclius  as  a 
revrardfor  his  late  services ;  and  part  reserved  for 
the  surviving  heirs  of  Massinissa. 

As  the  law  respecting  the  consulate  now  stood, 
no  one  could  be  elected  in  absence, 
U.  C.  649.  nor  re-elected  into  this  of&cc,  till  al- 
Cmiuis;  C.  ^'  ""  interval  of  ten  years.  Botii 
Muim  kdt.  clauses  were  dispensed  with  in  &- 
Cflniaa  vour  of  Marios,  under  pretence  of 
Fimiria.  continuing  him  at  (he  head  of  the 
army,  but  as  he  might  s^II  have  re- 
mained at  the  h^  of  the  army,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  same  services  l*i  the  state  in  the  quality 
of  proconsul,  his  Te-decUon  may  be  ascribed  U> 
his  own  amlution,  and  to  his  jealousy  of  other 
ri^"  men  in  the  state.  Brang  con«dered  as  head 
of  t£  popubi  party,  his  eleva^on  was  an  object 
of  zeal  10  (he  tribunes,  and  was  intended  to  mor- 
tify those  who  allected  the  distinctions  of  ancient 
fiunily.  Contrary  to  the  usual  Ibrm,  and  without 
casting  lots,  he  was  preferred  to  his  colleague  in 
the  appointment  to  command  in  Gaul.  Having 
bis  choice  of  all  the  armies  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
he  look  the  new  levies,  lately  assembled  and  dis- 
ciplined by  Rutilius,  in  preference  to  the  veterans, 
who  had  served  in  Alrica  under  Melellus  and 


himself.  It  is  probable  that  he  w 

ire  by  desire  to  grn 

>  be  discharged,  thi 
ly  supposed  superioiity  in  tl 
cipline  to  whidi  the  new  levies  had  been  trained.' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Maiius  in  his  province  it 
appeared,  that  the  alarm  taken  for  the  safety  pf 
"  '  IS  somewhat  premature.  The  barbarians 
battles  only  meant  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  llie  tract  of 
their  migrations.  They  had  found  the  lands  from 
about  the  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  through  Gaul  and  across  the  Pyrennees 
into  Spain,  and  to  the  ocean,  convenient  for  their 
purpose,  and  sufficiently  extensive.  They  had  yet 
meditated  no  war  with  the  Romans,  or  any  othpt 
nalion;  but  did  not  decline  the  encounter  where 
they  met  with  resistance.  At  present  they  con- 
tinued their  migrations  to  the  westward,  without 
any  intention  to  cross  (he  Alps,  or  to  visit  the  na- 
tions who  inhalijted  within  those  mountains. 

We  liave  nothing  recorded  in  history  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  these  wandering  nations, 
during  the  two  subsequent  years,  except  what  is 
related  of  their  adventure  with  Fulvius,  a  Roman 
l>rKtor,  probably  in  Spain,  who,  ii}  return  for  hos- 
tilities committed  in  his  province,  having  made  a 
Irant  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  warnors,  sur- 

Erised  and  sacked  their  camp.  Under  the  apprc- 
ension,  however,  of  (heir  return  fowards  Gaul 
and  Italy,  MariuE  continued  to  be  elected  consul, 
and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  comnkand  of  the 
army  that  was  destined  (o  ojipose  them.  His 
party  at  Rome  had,  at  this  Ume,  besides  (he  exi- 
gency which  justified  thdr  choice,  many  other 
advantages  against  their  antagonists,  and  main- 
tained tne  envious  quarreL  of^the  iower  people 
against  the  nobifity  with  great  animoaty  and  zeal 
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Marias  and  Catuiae  in  Italy. 


THE  senate  had,  for  some  fuue  after  tlie  sup- 
presaon  of  the  troubles  which  were  raised  by  Ful- 
vius and  the  younger  Gracchus,  retained  its  sa- 
ibority,  and  restrained  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
within  ordinary  bounds;  but  by  the  eus^cions 
wldoh  arose  against  them,  on  the  subject  of  their 
transactions  widi  Jugurtha,  and  by  the  miscar- 
riages of^  war  in  Nunudia,  tiiey  again  lost  thur 
advantage.  It  is  didicult  to  ascertain  the  real 
grounds  of  these  susjncions.  Sallust  seems  to  ad- 
nut  them  in  (heir  utmost  extent,  and  represents 
the  whole  order  of  nolality  as  mercenary  traders, 
disposed  fo  sell  what  the  republic  entrusted  to 
their  bononr.  That  the  presents  of  Jugurtha 
were  sometimes  accepted,  and  produced  some 
eifect,  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Rome,  during  its  short  reign,  was  so 
much  corrupted,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Such 
a  measure  of  corruption  must  have  rendered  the 


state  a  prey  to  every  foreign  power  that  was  in  a 
condition  to  mislead  its  councils,  and  is  not  con 
rasfent  with  that  superiority  which  the  Romans 
then  generally  possessed  in  their  negotiations,  as 
well  as  in  their  wars.  The  charge  itself  savours 
too  much  of  that  envy  with  which  the  lower  class 
of  the  people  at  all  tunes  interpret  the  conduct  uf 
their  superiors,  and  which  was  greatly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  partizans  of  Cffisar,  at  the  time 
when  Sallust  wrote,  in  order  to  vilify  and  reduce 
the  senate.  We  cannot,  however,  oppose  mere 
conjecture  to  Ihe  positive  testimony  of  Sallust, 
corroborated  by  some  suspicious  dtcumslances  in 
the  transactions  of  the  times.  Among  these  we 
may  recollect  (he  patronage  which  Jugurtha  met 
witji  at  Rome,  contrary  to  the  professions  of  the 
Romans,  in  behalf  of  justice,  and  the  uncommon 
number  of  senators  degraded  at  that  time,  by  au- 
thority of  the  censors,  Q..  Caxilius  Metellu*and 
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barbus,!  which  hae  been  al- 


Whatever  niav  have  lieen  Ihe  real  occasion  of 
the  cry  then  subaialingsgainBtthe  nobles,  wchare 
Been  thnl  the  popular  paity,  availing  themselves  of 

means  to  rfcovct  great  part  of  their  loet  power. 
The  tnbmies,  liavin;^  obtained  the.  estabtishment 
of  a  special  commisaion  for  the  trial  of  all  those 
who  1:^  received  bribes  from  Joguilba,  made  the 
people  consider  their  own  act  in  constituting  a 
court  of  inquiry,  as  sufficient  to  evince  the  reality 
of  the  crime.  The  prosecutions  which  conlmuei) 
to  he  carried  on  for  two  years,  upon  this  supposi- 
liun,  served  more  than  the  subject  of  any  tortoer 
dispute  to  alienate  the  mitiJs  of  men  from  each 
Dtbcr,  and  from  the  [lUbUc.  Ctoestions  were 
more  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  anJ 
occupied  the  worst  of  tho  human  passions,  envy, 
malice,  and  revenge.  One  party  learned  to  che- 
rish falsehood,  siAordination,  and  perjury  j  the 
other  lived  in  continual  fear  of  having  such  en- 
gines eniployed  against  themselves. 

The  people,  in  their  zeal  to  aUacb  Iha  nobihty 
under  any  pretence,  made  no  distinction  between 
errors  and  crimes ;  and,  contrary  to  the  noble 
spirit  of  thar- ancestors,  treated  nusfortune,  inca- 
pacity, or  treaubery,  with  equal  rigour.  One  tri- 
bune had  extended  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  to 
the  trial  of  lesser  crimes  f  another,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, took  away  all  distinctions,  and  introduced 
it  in  the  (rial  of  cajiilal  crimes  also;!  so  that  the 
judge,  without  b«ng  accountable,  indulged  his 
secret  malice  or  partial  fiivour.* 

La  i&  were  made  to  promote  the  interest,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  animosity  of  the  lower  peo- 
ple. By  the  Agrarian  law  of  Gracchus,  certain 
limilii  were  set  to  estates  in  land ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  the  excess  of  lands,  in  the  hands  of  any 
particular  person,  immediately  ueel'ul  to  the  peo- 

Slc,  it  was  perniitteii,  by  an  amendment  made 
ucing  the  low  state  of  ^  aristocrdtical  party, 
that  persons  in  possession  of  more  than  the  legal 
mejisure  of  land,  might  retain  their  estates,  but 
subject  to  a  rent  to  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  citizens ;  and  thus  it  was  proposed, 
that  without  any  trouble  in  taking  possession  of 
lands,  or  removing  from  the  dty,  the  tavourites 
of  the  firty  should  be  accommodated,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  sedition  and  idleness  unimpaired.' 
It  was  proposed  by  the  consul 
U.  C.  G4T.  Servilius  Cspio,  that  the  senate, 
in  Seivilia  "hose  memliers  were  personally 
deJtuheiiB.  So  much  exposed  to  prosecutituis, 
slioutd  have  theii  share  likewise  in 
composing  the  juries,  a  privilege  of  which,  by  tlie 
eiiict  of  liracclius,  they  had  iSen  deprived.'  In 
whatever  degree  this  proposal  was  adopted,  it 
was  as:ain  eipressly  repeated  upon  the  motion 
of  Scrvilius  Glaucio.  And  Ctepio  soon  alter  ex- 
perienced, in  lus  own  person,  the  animosity  of 
the  popular  taction,  being  tried  for  miscarri^e  in 
his  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  He  viaa  condemned 
by  the  judges,  and  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  a  re- 
gulation  obtained  by  Cassius,  one  of  the   tri- 


•rers  struck  off  tbe  tolls  bf  these  mi 
4  l£x  Caaria  TslHillaTlB. 
SLeiQBliaTabeJhiriB. 
6  Cieer.dcli^bua,  lib.  111. 


bunes,  declared,  in  consequence  of  that  (cntence. 

Besides  the  transactions  already  mentioned,  the 
following  particulars,  ovcrloobed  in  the  hurry  of 
recording  miUtary  operations  and  events,  may 
serve  stiu  iarther  to  characterize  the  times.  M. 
Joniua  Bilanus  was  tried  for  misconduct  against 
the  enemy;  M.  Emilius  Scaunis,  liist  on  the 
roll  of  the  senate,  was  brought  t<i  trial  for  con 
tempt  of  religion;  but  both  acquitted.  The 
ardour  for  these  prosecutions,  and  popular  regu- 
lations, continued  un^  the  srcond  consulate  t( 
Marius,  when  M.  Marcius  PhUippus,  one  ol'the 
tribunes,  moved  to  restore  the  law  of  Tiberius 
CSracchu^  respecting  the  division  of  estates  ill 
land ;  and  in  his  Speech  in  sn^^rt  of  this  mo- 
tion, affirmed.  Chat  there  were  not  two  thousand 
families  in  Rome  possessed  of  any  property  in 
land  whatever.""  This  motion,  however,  was 
withdrawn. 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were 
now  so  eager  to  punish,  fortunately  timt  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  one.  To 
tacilitatc  complaints  on  this  subject,  not  only  per- 
sons having  an  immediate  interest  in  the  case, 
but  all  to  whom  any  money  or  eOects  injuriously 
taken  might  have  otherwise  come  by  inheritance, 
were  entitled  to  prosecute  ibr  this  oflence ;  and 
any  alien,  who  convicted  a  Roman  citizen  of  this 
crime,  so  as  to  have  him  struck  off  the  rolls  of 
the  people,  was  himself  to  be  inrolled  instead  of 
the  citizen  displaced." 

Domitius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  attacked  the 
aristocratical  constitution  even  of  the  priesthood, 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  right  of  electin: 
from  the  order  itself  to  Ihe  people ;  but  supersti- 
tion, which  continues  lu  influence  the  bulk  of 
mankind  after  reason  has  tailed,  here  stood  in  his 
'  him ;  and,  in 

people,  tliere- 
de  SaierUtiiia.    fore,  it  was  confessed,  could  not  in- 
tertere  without  pro&nation ;  but  a 
certain  part  of  the  people  might  judge  of  the  can- 
didates, and  instruct  the  colKge  of  priests  whom 


they  w 


I    Thesa 


'asion,  had  been  already  admitted  in  the 
tbrm  of  electing  the  Pontifex  Masimus,  now 
chosen  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  who  were  drawn 
bykrt-u 

During  this  period,  ajust  alarm  was  taken  on 
the  subject  of  private  as  well  as  public  corruption. 
Liberty  was  conceived  to  imply  a  freedom  from 
every  restraint,  and  Ij  jusrily  licence  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws.  I'he  aids  which  were  given 
to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in  profik- 
sion  and  idleness;  the  wealth  that  was  pas^ngto 
Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders,  contractors,  and 
formers  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  provinciaJ  offi- 
cers, by  whom  the  profits  of  a  lirst  appointment 
vrere  lavished  in  puNic  shows,  Ughls  of  gladiators, 
and  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  to  gain  the  peo^e  in 
their  canvass  for  farther  preferments;  these  seve- 
ral circumstances  tended  in  the  highest  degn-e,  to 
corrupt  the  jieople,  and  to  render  them  unworthy 
of  that  soverfdgnty  which  they  actually  possessed 
in  the  prevalence  of  tho  popular  faction. 


It  Ckero  ill  Balbiai 
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The  ieveriliea  which  were  praclisni  in  certain 
MSfs,  tiiB  auinptoarj  laws  which  were  proviiied 
to  reslrain  luxury,  were  liut  feehlc  aids  1o  sb'p 
■dch  a  source  of  Uikirder.  Itis  metiliDncd,  as  an 
instance  of  such  seveiitjr,  that  some  vestals  were 
que^ontd  at  this  time  lor  a  JircHch  of  that  sacnnl 
oblkiation  bi  chaalitj,  uniiiT  which  they  were 
belli  U(,  as  B.  pattern  of  monneiB  to  the  Roman 
women ;  that  thiH!  of  them  were  coiulemneil, 
ami,  together  with  Roman  kn^hte,  the  supposed 
partners  in  thdr  criim's,  BuJlercil  eitrcme  pu- 
nishment. A  temple  was  on  this  occasion  erect- 
ed to  tlie  goddess  Venus  under  a  new  title,  that 
of  the  Reformer  ;i  and  prayers  Were  to  lie  oAered 
up  in  this  temple,  that  it  might  please  the  god- 
Jess  to  gnanl  the  chastity  of  Romen  women.' 

The  term  luxury  is  somewhat  ambiguous;  it 
is  put  for  sensuality  or  rateee  in  what  iclates  to 
the  preservation  of  animal  htc ;  and  for  the  efltct 
of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  decorations  of 
rank  anu  tiHlune.  The  luxury  of  the  Ronuns, 
in  the  present  age,  was  probably  ot'  the  former 
kind,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  provided,  not  to 
restrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  appetites  for 
mere  ilcbauch.  Abont  the  time  that  Jugurtha 
was  at  Rome,  the  sumptuary  law  of  Fannius  n> 
cdvcd  an  addition,  by  which  Roman  citizens 
vjere  not  only  restricted  in  their  onHnary 


after  the  first  consulship  of  Marius,  were  bom 

illustrious  ciliiens,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  and 

ius  Pompdns  Strain,  afterwards  distiti^ish- 

ed  by  the  appeiiation  of  Pompcy  the  Great.  And 

open  the  scene  in  whii'li  the  per 


the  lablB  was  restricted  to  thirty  asses'  a  day, 
aiul  the  meat  to  be  served  u)i,  to  three  or  tour 
pounds,  drieil  or  salted.  I'bcre  was  no  restric- 
tion in  the  use  of  hertis  or  >egetaldus  of  any 
sort.'  According  to  A.  Gellius,  the  law  permit- 
ted, on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
asses;  on  wedding  days,  two  hundred.  It  i 
leuiaikable,  that  this  law  continued  to  have  A 
eAect  on  the  tables  of  Roman  citizens  after  Ci 
cero  was  a  man.*  'J  be  epicures  ot  this  Unie  wer 
obliged  to  make  u;>,  in  the  cookery  cf  tlieii  vegt 
table  diet,  what  was  defective  in  that  species  of 
tbod. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Numidian  war,  the  people,  according  to  th< 
sus,  amouiilai  to  lour  hundred  and  three 
sand  luui  hundred  and  tliiity-six  citizens, 
carry  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  liie  censors, 
Q,uintus  CeciUus  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Doniitius 
Ahenoiiarbus,  eipelied  thirty-two  members  litom 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war 
which  subsisted  in  Africa,  they  were  assailed  by 
enemies  in  some  of  the  other  prcinces.  In 
Spain,  hostilities,  at  intervals,  were  still  renewed. 
In  endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  the  revolts  of  the 
natives,  the  Roman  prictor  was  kdled ;  in  another 
encounter,  the  farces  employed  against  them  were 
cut  oil"-,  and  a  iresh  army  was  transported  from 
Italy  to  secure  the  Roman  possessions. 

Moatihties  were  likewise  continued  on  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  by  the  Scordiaci,  Triballl, 
and  other  ThraiMan  nations;  and  the  proconsul 
RufuB,  by  his  victories  in  this  quarter,  obtained  a 
triumph. 

During  this  period,  m  the  cansnlsbtp  of  Atti- 
liuB  SerranuB,  and  CI.  Serviliua  Ciepii:,  the  year 


iofth 


depend,  made  their  several  entries  iiito  lile,  or 
to  public  business,  and  began  to  pasi>  through 
I  inhiicy  or  a  youth  of  danger,  toon  old  age  or 
extreme  trouble,  which  dosed  with  (he  suliver. 
sion  of  that  constitution  to  which  they  wrrelxim. 
lUariua  having,  witlioutsnyme- 
U.  C.  CEO.      morable  event,  passfd  the  jtar  of 
his  second  consulship  on  thf  fron- 
tier of  Narhonne  Gaul,  WB».  by  the 
people,  still  under  the  saiv.e  n|ipre- 
hension  of  the  Cirahric  iuvai'ion, 
re-elected  into  the  same  alltii:,  »i:A 
destined  for  his  fornier  station.     'J  hiu  year  like- 
the  barbarians  turned  aside  froui  his  pm- 
',  and  left  the  republic  at  leisure  to  contend 
enenm-s  of  less  eonsideiation,  who  appeured 
diflerent  quarter.  Alhenio,  a  slave  in  bieily, 
haling  murdered  his  master,  and  bicken  0|«n 
the  prisons  or  yards  in  which  slaves  were  eom- 
monly  confined  at  work,  asern.bkd  a  number 
together,  and  Iwing  elotht  i!  in  a  purple  lobe,  with 
a  crown  and  a  seeptre,  afltcted  a  species  of  roy- 
alty, invited  all  the  slaves  of  the  island  to  assume 
their  freedom  under  his  pioleetion.   Be  acquired 
strength  sufficient  to  coiie  with  Servilius  I.  asca, 
the  Roman  prstoT,  and  actually  Ibrced  him  in 
his  camp.     He  likewise  deleated  the  suerceding 
pnetor,  Lidnius  Luculus  ;>  and  was  in  the  third 
year  of  the  insurrection,  with  great  dilficidty,  re- 
ouced  by  Ihoconsul  Aquihus-xLis  revolt  was  at 
its  height  in  this  year  of  the  third  consulship  of 
Marius,  and  it  was  quelled  in  the  second  year  alter 
it,  the  rebels  bdng  surroniuied  in  their  strong 
holds,  and  obliged  to  surrender  for  w"~'   ''  ~~" 

may  n- 


About  tlie  same  lime  the  Romans  had  been 
obliged  to  equip  a  naval  amiamint  under  Marcus 
Antonius,  known  by  the  appellalion  of  the  ora- 
tor, against  the  Cihcian  pirates,  who  had  lately 
bfeMeil  the  seas.  Aii  that  we  know  of  tiiis  ser- 
vice is,  in  general,  that  it  was  performed  nith 
ability  and  success.' 

Irom  Macedonia,  Calpumius  Fiso  reforled, 
that  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  1  hra- 
cians  bad  enabled  him  to  j<enetrate  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Rhodope  and  Caucasus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  em^aie  when  Caiui 


n  Gaul,  to 


Marius  returned  from  his  provu 

preside  at  the  election  of  consuls.  He  w 

by  the  v«ce  of  the  people,  calfed  upon  I 

his  former  trust  i  but  he  aHected,  fruin  mudesly, 

to  decline  the  honour.    His  p 


His  parlizans  were  pre- 


iiy  their  importunities,  to  force  him  in 
which  he  so  modestly  seemed  to  decliim.  jimuiiu 
these,  Apuldus  Saluminus,  at  tiiis  time  liimself 
candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune,  charged  Ma- 
rius with  treachery  to  his  country  in  proposing  to 
desert  the  republic  in  times  of  so  much  danger- 
and  with  his  reproaches  prevailed  so  &r  as  to 
render  him  passive  to  tho  will  of  his  fellow-citi 
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leils,  who  wished  lo  replace  hin 

In  this  fourth  conEulaW,  the 
U.  C.  651.  courage  and  military  skill  ofMa- 
riua  came  lo  be  actually  eierted  in 
CaiM  Jifarliu  ""is  iirovince.  The  barburoua  na- 
4!a,  L.  Lata-  liona,  after  their  return  train  S[jaLn, 
ti<ts  Oitxlus.  Ifflgaji  to  appear  in  separate  bodies, 
eacn  ibrnung  a  numerouE  and  tlir- 
inidaWe  army.  In  one  diviaon  tlia  Cimbri  and 
TeclosaQCB  had  passed  through  the  whole  length 
oi'Gaurto  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
by  the  Danube  to  Noricuni  or  Austria,  an{l  were 
pointing  towards  Italy  by  the  valley  of  Trent. 
The  (Jonsui  Lutatius  Catulua  was  stationed  near 
the  JesceuE  of  the  Aipa  to  observe  the  motions  of 
this  body. 

In  anothor  diviMon,  the  Ambrones  and  the 
Teutones  hung  on  Ihc  frontier  of  the  Human 
province  in  UauJ,  bf^Cween  the  Garonne  and  the 
Rhone,  and  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by  the 
most  onJinary  route  of  the  roountiuns,  to  join 
tlieir  allies  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  fonnidabla  enemy, 
Manua  took.  [UBt  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  laero,  anJ  fortilied  his  canip 
in  the  most  ellectual  manner.  The  barbarians 
reproaching  lum  with  cowardice  Ibi  having  taken 
these  precHutions,  sent,  agreealily  tu  their  own 
notions  of  war,  a  focnial  cnallcnge  to  meet  them 
in  battle ;  and  having  had  liir  answer  from  Ma- 
lius,  Thill  the  Romans  did  not  consultlbeirenB. 
mics  to  know  when  il  was  proper  lo  fight,  Uiey 
were  conHrined  ill  the  cuniem^  whidi  they 
alre<..jy  entertained  of  his  army,  ventured  to  leave 
them  behind,  and  proceeded  in  separate  diviidons 
lowardij  tialy.  Marius  loltowed ;  aiid,  with  rapid 
marches,  overtook  them  as  they  passed  over  tiie 
country  without  any  precButioui  some  of  tliem 
nej^r  to  the  Roman  ctjony  of  ^extiuc^"^  and  tar 
cemuved  from  each  other.  Having  Ibuud  thetu 
under  such  diisui  vantage,  and  in  such  confusion 
as  exposed  them  to  ^ughter,  with  scareel;  any 
power  of  resistance,  he  put  the  greater  part  to 
the  sword.  Thus  part  of  the  tuirdes,  who  had 
tor  nuiiy  years  been  so  fbnnijable  to  the  Romans, 
ncro  now  entirely  unt  cM.  IXiuety  tliousand  pri- 
soner^ with  Teutubochos,  one  (rf'  their  tings, 
were  taken,  aiid  two  hundred  thousand  were  said 
to  be  dUin  in  the  Held." 

'i'ne  news  ul'  this  victory  arriving  at  Rome, 
while  it  was  known  that  another  division  ol  Ihe 
same  enemy,  not  less  ibrmidabl^  was  si 
lit'ld,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  tbat  the  ( 
and  oifice  of  consul  woukl  be  contiaued  to  .viarlus. 
The  populace,  incited  by  some  of  the  iactluus  tri- 
bunes, joiiieit,  with  the  otiier  usual  luaFke  of  tueir 
attadnnent  tu  his  person,  that  of  disrespect  and 
insojence  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his 
opponents  and  rivals.  Of  these,  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  whom  be  had  supplanted  in  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  army  against  Jugurtba,  was  the 
chief.  This  respectable  i^izen,  being  now  in 
the  office  of  censor,  one  Equitius,  an  impostor  of 
obscure  and  lavish  eitraclion,  ottered  himself  to 
be  enrolled  asadtizen,  under  ^  popular  designa- 
tion und  name  of  (Jains  Uracchus,  the  sun  ol 
Tibenus.    'i'hc  censor,  doubling  his  title,  called 

&  Plutarch  in  Mario.        10  Now  All,  i»Provence. 


knew  of  this  pretended  relalion ;  and, 
u|)on  her  giving  evidence  agiunst  hiu:i,  rejected  his 
claim.  Ihe  populace,  ill-disuoscd  lo  J>-eti^tliis, 
on  account  of  his  supposed  diflerrnce  with  Ma- 
rius, took  this  opportunity  to  insult  him  in  the 
discharge  of  hb  office ;  attacked  his  house,  and 
obliged  himtatakerefugcintheca[ntol.  Eivn  there 
the  tribune  Satuminus  would  have  laid  violent 


to  defend  him.  This  tumult  was 
suppressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed. 

While  the  popular  liiction  were 
U.  C.  G53.  indul^ng  in  tliese  marks  of  Ihcif 
_  .      „  dislike  lo  Metellus,  they  procrcded 

S^'aif"  •"  •'^^"  *''^  honours  which  they 
M^iuilita.  intended  tor  Marius,  and  chose  him 
liir  a  fifth  time  consul,  in  conjono- 
tiaa  with  M.  Aquiiiua.  His  late  sjitendid  sne- 
cesB  aj^inat  one  division  of  the  wandering  barba- 
rians justified  this  chincc,  and  pointtd  bhti  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which  was 
stiU  expected  fram  thesideaf  iNoricunitonliempI 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  L'atulus,  the  lute  colleague 
of  Maiiiui,  commanding  the  troaps  that  wcn<  sta- 
tioned on  the  AtlicMS,  tu  cover  the  access  to  Italy 
iron)  the  valley  of  Trent,  was  destined  to  act  in 
subordination  to  the  consul,  who  had  given  or- 
ders lo  liasten  the  march  of  hia  victorious  army 
from  the  Rhone. 

CatuluB  had  taken  post  above  Verona,  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Athesis,  and,  in  order  tu  com- 
mand the  passage  of  that  river,  had  iortilied  sta- 
tions on  both  its  banks.  While  be  was  in  this 
poGtare,  and  before  the  junction  of  Murine,  the 
enemy  arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  amazing 
works  which  they  performed  fully  served  to  con- 
lirmtheTeportoflJieiruumbers.  They  obstructed 
with  mounds  of  timber  and  earth  the  channel  of 
tlie  liver,  so  as  to  three  it  to  change  its  course  i 
and  thus,  instead  of  passing  the  river,  they  threw 
it  behind  them  in  tlieir  march.  Tliey  continued 
to  float  such  quantities  of  wood  on  Ihe  siream 
above  the  bridge  which  Catulus  had  built,  that 
the  passageof  the  water  being  slopped,  the  bridge^ 
with  all  the  timber  which  was  accuniulaled  Be- 
lore  it,  was  entirely  carried  olf.  "i  he  Roman 
army,  on  soiang  such  evidence  of  the  numbers 
and  strength  of  lb«r  enemy,  were  seiied  with  a 
panic  Many  deserted  their  cokiura,  some  fied 
even  to  Rome  without  halting.  The  proconsul 
thought  proper  to  order  a  repeat ;  and  thus,  by 
seenmig  to  authorise  what  nVcoukl  not  prevent,  he 
endeavoured  to  save  in  part  (he  credit  o!  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incuTsfons  of  Ihe  barbarians. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  greatly  alarmed : 
and  the  Roman  people  passed  an  act  of'  altaindei 
against  all  thtoe  who  had  abandoned  their  coloura. 
Marius,  who  continued  at  Rome  while  the  le- 
gions advanced  on  their  march  from  Uanl,  sus- 
pended ttie  triumph  which  bad  been  ordered  him 
hy  the  senate,  went  lo  receive  his  army  at  the 
lout  ol'  the  Alps,  and  lo  hasten  its  junction  with 

Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  those 
who  nad  lately  tied  recovered  tlieir  courage,  and 
the  generals  determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
hazard  a  battle.  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  of 
this  d.vtsion  were  still  ignorant  of  the  disaster 
which  h:id  befallen  their  allies  on  tiie  otiier  side 
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of  the  Alpa,  and  had  sent  a  Jefiance  or  a  challenge 
to  fight ;  but  thai  being  informed  iif  this  calaoiic^ 
when  they  were  ahout  W  engaf!;e,  they  made  their 
attack  with  less  than  Uuai  ukubI  (eioaiy  and  con- 
lidencp.  CaCulus  TeccdTed  Ihom  in  front.  Marius 
niailc  a  mixKmenttoiiaaailUiem  in  flank  I  hutas 
they  were  hid  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  every 
where  rose  from  the  plain,  he  missed  his  way,  or 
could  not  en^tge  till  afleF  ths  enemy  had  been 
repulsed  by  Catulus,  and  weie  alreaily  put  to 
flight.  The  ruut  was  extremely  bloody  ;  a  hun- 
dieil  and  fitly  thounand  were  said  to  he  elain; 
Biity  thuusartd  submitted  to  he  taken  priaonerH. 
The  remainder  of  this  mighty  host,  even  the 
women  and  diiklren,  perished  by  thdr  own 
hands !  and  (lie  raee  of  larbaruus  nations  who 
had  migrated  through  Europe,  perhaps  for  ages 
before  they  encountered  witn  the  Romans,  now 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  extirijatcd,' 


On  receiving  the  news  of  this  sielory  at  Rome 
the  city  resounded  with  joy,  and  the  people,  ic 
every  sacrifice  they  offerwJ  np,  addressed  them- 
sclies  to  Marius  as  a  god.  He  hail  been  con 
stantlyadended  inthiavuarbv  Sylla,  who,  though 
already  an  object  of  his  Jealousy,  still  chose  tc 
neglect  the  prefcnnenta  ta  the  i^ty,  and  to  serve 
in  the  ramp.  In  the  late  victory  Marius  was  no 
more  than  partner  with  Catulus.  U|ion  the  arri- 
val of  the  armies  at  Rome,  he  did  justice  tit 
Catulua  in  tlus  particular,  and  admitted  him  to 
partake  In  his  triumph.  In  this  procession  there 
were  no  carriages  Itraiied  with  gold,  silver,  or  any 
precious  spmlaof  any  sort;  but,  instead  of  them, 
the  shattered  annour  and  broken  swords  of  an 
enemy ;  the  surer  marks  of  an  honour  justly 
won,  and  of  a  more  important  service  performed. 
These  were  transported  in  loads,  and  piled  up  in 
the  capitol. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Chamder  and  immodcrale  Ambition  of  Marius—Dealh  of  Nonhts—Re-declion  of  the  Trihinie 
Saturninas—His  Sedilion.  and  seising  ifte  CapUol— Death  of  Salurninua—Hcrerse  in  the  dilate 
of  Parttes— Recall  of  Metellus—  ViiAent  Death  qf  the  TViiune  Farita—Birtk  of  Coras  Jiiliii« 
Cresar — Lex  CiecUia  Didia — Blank  in  the  RcnuiJi  Htstory — Sytla  ogin  himaelf  Candidate  fur 
the  Office  of  pTcetor— Edict  of  the  Censors  against  the  Latin  Bhetorieiana—Bidliim  in  the 
Bainan  Treas-ajy — Preatnl  of  a  (froupe  in  golden  FigUTes  from  the  King  of  Haurilania— 
Ada  of  Ldsius  Dnisus—Ziemn  oflhe  Italian  Allies— Polimj  of  the  Ramans  ia  yielding  to  the 
Necessity  if  their  Affairs— The  'Laws  of  Plaulias. 


UPON  the  extinction  of  the  wandering  na- 
Umis  which  had  now  for  some  time  molest^  the 
empire,  there  was  no  foreign  enemy  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in  Thrace  andin 
Spain  had  no  eflect  beyond  the  provinces  in 
which  they  subsisted.  The  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily,  by  the  good  conduct  of  Aquilius 
the  consul,  to  whom  that  service  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  near  being  quelled. 

Marius,  being  now  returned  to  (he  dty,  might 
have  quitted  the  paths  of  ambition  wilb  unt 
man  distinction  and  honour.  An  ordinair  < 
sulate,  after  his  having  been  so  otien  called  npon 
in  times  of  danger,  as  the  person  most  likely  to 
save  hi;  country,  could  make  no  addition  to  his. 
glory.  His  being  set  a«de  in  limes  of  security 
and  leisure,  would  even  have  been  the  most 
honouraldc  and   Altering  comment  that  could 

But  immoderate  thirst  of  power,  and  extreme 
animosity  (o  liis  rivals,  not  elevaition  of  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  ambi- 
tion had  liitherto  passed  for  an  aversion  to  aristo- 
eratical  usurpations.  But  bis  contempt  of  bmily 
di^ndions,  theolTspring  of  a  vanity  which  made 
him  feel  the  want  of  such  honours,  by  clashing 
vrith  the  established  suirordinadon  of  ranks  in  his 
country,  became  a  source  of  disaffection  to  the 
state  itself  He  formed  views  upon  thenn* 
yet  a  sixth  time ;  and  instead  of  the  mojpii 
or  the  satiety  of  honours  with  which  he  pretended 
to  be  actuated  when  ho  hopeil  to  be  pressed  "'- 
office,  he  employed  all  his  influence,  even 
money,  to  procure  a  re-election ;  and  accordingly 


Gviuleil,  together  with  ValerlHs  Flaccus.  He 
I  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  this  candi- 
date against  Metellus,  moro  from  animosity  tc 
the  competitor,  whose  great  aulhoritv,  placed  in 
opposition  to  himself,  he  dreaded, 
U.  C.  653.  than  from  any  reeard  or  predilec- 
,  tlonfor  Flaccns.  Being  chosen,  in 
aoL  ^ol"  '*'^^'  '''*  """^  ^  strengthen  liim- 
tT^in.  self  in  the  exerdse  of  nis  jmwer, 

he  entered  into  concert  with  the 
Triliune  Apuleius  Satuminus,  and,  it  is  probable, 
agreed  to  support  this  factious  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year; 
a  precedent  which  had  taien  place  only  in  the 
most  fections  times  of  the  republic,  and  which 
was  in  itself  more  dangerons  than  any  other  re- 
election whatever.  The  person  of  the  tribune 
being  sacred,  his  will  was  absolute,  there  was  nc 
chew  to  his  power  besides  the  lear  of  being  called 
to  account  at  the  ex|»ration  of  his  term ;  and  if 
this  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetui(y  of  office, 
it  was  a  power  yet  more  formidable  than  that  of 
(he  dtclalor,  and  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  di- 
visions which  might  arise  among  those  who  were 
joined  together  in  the  exerdse  of  it. 

The  faction  that  was  formed  by  Marios  and 
the  tribune  Satuminus,  with  their  adherents,  was 
farther  strcnetliened  by  the  accession  oflhe  prElor 
Glaucia.  This  person,  while  in  office,  and  as  he 
sat  in  judgment,  had  recaved  an  afiront  from  Sa- 
tuminus, in  liaving  his  cliair  of  stale  broken 
down,  for  presuming  (o  occupy  any  part  in  the 
attention  of  the  people,  while  an  assembly  called 
by  the  tribune  was  met  Ho  neverthele^  chose 
to  overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  he  admitted  a 
partricr  in  the  con^deration  which  was  now  en- 
joyed by  the?e  ^jopular  leaders. 
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approach  of  the  tribunitinTi  election  e 
id  nnbles  exerttd  themselves  In  pn 


vent  the  re-election  of  Saturainus ;  anil  nine  of 
Ihe  new  caniliilatcs  were,  without  any  question, 
declared  to  bo  duly  elected  in  preference  to  him. 
The  tenth  place  too  was  actually  fiiled  by  the 
election  of  Nonius  Sufenas,  whom  the  axistocracy 
had  suptwrte.1  with  nil  its  influence.  Bui  the 
party  of  Apuleiua,  enra^  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, had  recourse  to  violenw,  forceJ  Nonius, 
though  already  vested  with  the  sacred  chaiaeter 
of  tribune,  to  take  refuye  in  a  work-shop,  from 
whence  he  was  drajf^  by  aome  of  the  ^te  sol- 
diery attached  to  Marius,  and  slain.  The  ssBem- 
bUr  broke  up,  ajid  aolier  personii,  though  rejiuted 
of  the  popular  party,  retired  under  the  atrongest 
impressions  of  alflicUon  and  terror. 

son  to  apprehenJ  some  violent 


le  night,  with  a 
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and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  having 
gone  through  the  forma  of  election,  announced 
Apuleiua  again  trilnine,  in  the  place  that  was 
vacated  by  ftie  morder  of  Nonius.  This  furious 
demagogue  vna  aceordii^y  rtinstalei)  in  tiie  sa- 
cred character,  mliich,  though  recently  violated 
by  hiniselt;  n'as  still  revertti  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  He  was  coiitiiitially  attended  by 
a  new  set  of  men  ivho  infestoJ  the  iilreeta,  free- 
me;i  of  desperate  fortune,  whom  Marius,  con- 
trary to  the  ostaiiliahpd  tbrms  of  (he  consUlution, 
had  admitted  into  the  lemons,  ami  who  were 
grown  fierce  and  insolent,  as  partneifi  in  the  vte- 
lories  of  that  general,  and  who  were  made  to 
eipect  that,  in  case  the  popular  party  should  pre- 
vai\  they  themselves  stiouril  have  estates  in  land 
snit  eom&rtablc  settlementB. 

Under  the  terror  of  so  many  aasasains,  who 
unsidered  the  nolilfs  as  enemies  to  their  cause, 
Marius  with  his  fiction  were  becoroe  masters  of 
the  ommon wealth.  Tliebettersortd'thB  people 
were  deterred  from  frequenting  the  public  assem- 
bhes,  and  no  one  had  courage  to  propose,  that 
»ny  in<imry  should  be  made  into  the  d^th  of  the 
tribijne  Nonius,  in  whose  person  the  sacred  law 
was  again  set  at  nought.* 

Apuleius  liastened  to  gratify  his 
JLii  Ograrit.     party  by  propoang  popular  laws. 

eublic,  those  lands  on  the  Po  which  had  lately 
?en  desolated  by  tlie.  migrations  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and   to  dislrilnite  them  in  lots  to  the 

Another,  by  which  It  was  resolved,  that  in  the 

Erovince  of  Aliica  a  hundred  jugera  a  man  should 
E  distributed  to  the  veterans  H  that  new  settle- 
ments should  be  made  in  Ureece,  Macedonia,  and 
Sicily:  and  that  the  money  taken  trom  the  tem- 
ple at  Tolosa'  should  he  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  a  like  purpose ;  that  wherever 
these  colonies  should  be  planted,  Marius  should 
have  a  power  to  inscribe  at  each  of  the  scttle- 
mema,  three  aliens  into  the  list  of 
la  fVii-  citizens."    That  the  price,  hitherto 

'°™'°''*  paid  for  com  by  tlie  people  at  the 
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public  granaries,  should   be  remitted,  and  that 
corn  should  be  distributed  gratis. 

Upon  the  iqtention  to  olitain  the  last  of  those 
laws  being  known,  Q..  Serviliua  Cepio,  one  of 
the  questors,  represented,  that  if  such  a  law 
should  pass,  there  would  !«  an  end  of  industry 
good  order,  and  government ;  and  thai  the  trea- 
sury of  Borne  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense.  He  eiborteil  the  senate  to  employ 
eveiy  measure  to  defeat  the  motion.  And  this 
body  accordingly  made  a  resolution,  that  whoever 
attetnpted  to  obtain  the  law  in  question  should  he 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  counti^.   But  Apuleius 


Jttobe 
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solution.  He  proceeded  to  propose  the  law  in 
the  usual  form,  and  had  planlwl  the  rails  and 
ballotina  urns  for  the  people  to  give  their  votes, 
when  Cteino,  with  a  body  of  his  attendants,  had 
thecourase  to  attack  the  tribune,  broke  down  the 
slepa,  and  oreraet  the  balloting  urns;  an  action 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  impeached  upon  en 
accusation  of  treasbn,  but  by  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  disappointed  the  deigns  of  the  faction.' 
AputeiuB,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  to  remove  every  imfwdiment  from 
his  own  designs,  brought  forward  a  nundier  of 
new  regulations.  One  loeflnfirmafomierstalute, 
by  which  the  acts  of  the  tribes  were  declared  to 
have  the  force  of  laws.  Another,  declaring  it  to 
be  treason  for  any  person  to  interrupt  a  tnliune 
in  putting  a  question  to  the  people.  A  third, 
obliging  the  aenide  to  conlinn  every  act  of  the 
trilics  within  five  days  aller  such  act  had  jiassed, 
and  requiring  e^'ery  senator,  under  pain  of  a  fine, 
and  of  bring  struck  off  the  rolls,  to  take  an  oath 
to  ulade  by  these  regnlations.  While  these  mo- 
tions were  in  debate,  sonic  one  of  the  party  who 
opposed  tliem,  in  order  to  stop  the  career  of  this 
factious  tribune,  observed,  that  it  thundered ;  a 
circumstance  which,  upon  the  ordinary  maxims 
of  the  Roman  augury  was  sufficient  to  suspend 
any  huuness  in  which  Ihe  people  jvere  engaged. 


The  asstmbly  accorttii^ly,  whhout  being  deterred 
by  this  inlerpowrion  of  the  auspices,  passed  ads 
to  these  several  purposes,  lae.  power  of  the 
senate  was  entirely  suppressed,  their  part  of  the 
lejjislature  was  reduced  to  a  mere  Ibrm,  and  even 
this  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  withhold.  Ma- 
rius called  them  together,  aiul  proposed  that  they 
should  consider  wl^t  resuution  they  were  to  lake 
with  respect  to  a  change  of  so  much  importance, 
and  parbcularly  with  respei^t  to  the  oath  which 
was  to  be  exacted  fivm  the  members.  The  old 
warrior  is  saiil,  on  this  occaaoo,  to  have  practised 
an  artifice  by  which  he  impoeed  on  many  t^  the 
members,  and  which  afterwards  furnisheJ  him 
with  a  pretence  tor  removing  his  enemy  Metellus 
from  then-  coundls.  He  declared  himself  with 
great  warmth  against  taking  the  oath,  and  by  Ids 
eiample  led  other  senators  to  eipress  their  senti- 
ments. Metellus,  in  particular,  assured  the  as- 
semUy,  that  it  was  his  own  resolution  never  to 
come  under  such  an  engagement. 

While  the  senators  relied  on  the  concurrence 
of  Marius  in  itfunng  the  oath,  the  tune  ap^in  ted 
for  adiidnistering  it  nearly  approached ;  and  this 
consul,  after  the  third  day  was  fur  spent,  assem- 
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llej  the  senile,  srf  forth  the  ilansproua  elale  of 
the  comtnonweallh  ;  a1  thti  ebiuc  tinip  expresanl 
his  own  ffaw  of  the  disturbances  that  mis! it  arise 
if  tlie  senate  refusrii  to  gratify  the  people  in  this 
matter ;  anJ  while  multitudes  were  asspmhied  in 
the  street!  to  kniiw  the  issue  of  their  coundts,  he 
rei|uireil  that  the  oath  ahonid  We  administered.  He 
oimaelf  lookit,  to  the  sstonishmentof  the  senate, 
aiid  thejov  of  the  populace  assembled  hyApuleius, 
whu  sounded  api^ause  through  every  (wrt  of  the 
atreeta.  Metelhis  alone,  of  all  who  were  [ireBent, 
refused  tn  comply,  and  nith^tood  all  the  intreaUes 
of  hia  friends,  who  represented  the  danjicr  with 
which  he  was  Ihreatenpcl.  "If  ii  were  ataoip 
tafe  to  do  Tight,"  he  said,  "leho  vauld  ever  do 
wrong?  But  good,  men  are  diilmguuhed,  by 
cbDosiNjT  to  do  right  titn  when  ii  u  Uaat  for 
their  safelr/  to  do  ao:' 

On  the  following  day  the  tribuno  Satuminaa 
entered  the  senate,  and,  not  being  stopped  by  the 
negative  of  any  of  hia  own  collea^es,  the  only 

Cser  that  could  restrain  him,  dragged  Metellue 
m  hb  ptace,  anil  frollercd  an  oet  of  attainder 
and  baniahment  agninai  him,  tor  having  refused 
the  oath  which  vras  enjoined  liy  tha  people. 
Many  of  the  most  reapectahle  citizens  oifered 
their  aid  to  defend  thia  illuatrions  senator  by 
force,  but  he  hiui^lf  declined  being  the  subject 
of  aiw  civil  comniotiou,  and  went  into  eiile. 

While  tbe  ad,  which  atlerwards  passed  for 
his  banishment  was  preparing,  he  waa  heard  to 
■ay,  "  If  the  times  Ehould  mend,  I  ahall  recover 
my  atation;  if  not,  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  absent 
from  hence."  He  fixed  bis  abode  at  Smyrna, 
Eondndal  his  retirement  with  great  dignity  dur- 
ing his  exile,  and  probably  felt  as  he  ou^ht  thai 
an]  censure  inflicted  bv  men  of  a  vile  and  profli- 
gate character  was  an  honour. 

In  these  transBctiona  elapaed  the  second  year 
in  which  Apuleiua  tilled  the  office  of  tribune; 
and,  being  fnvourccl  bv  a  supineness  of  theop|>o- 
sitc  party,  contracted  in  a  seeming  despair  of  the 
republic,  he  prevaUed  yet  a  third  time  in  being 
vested  with  this  formidable  power.  To  cfliirt  (he 
&vaur  of  the  people,  he  affected  to  credit  what 
was  alleged  couceriiing  the  birth  uf  Equhias; 
and  under  the  name  of  Caius  Gracchua,  son  of 
Tiberius,  had  this  impostor  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  oHice  of  tribune.  The  name  of  Grac- 
chus, in  this  station,  awakened  the  inetnory  of 
former  hopes  and  of  former  resentments.  The 
party  had  destined  Glauda  for  the  consulate,  and 
appear  to  have  letV  Marins  out  of  their  councils. 
This  nill  perhaps  account  for  the  conduct  with 
which  he  concluded  his  administration  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

At  the  election  which  followed,  the  inten  .... 
tbe  nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and 
C.  Memmius.  The  first  was  declared  consul, 
and  the  second  waa  likely  to  prevail  over  Gtau- 
cia;  when,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  vote,  a  sudden  tumult  arose  j  Mem- 
mius was  beset  and  murdered ;  and  the  people, 
alarmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were  seized 


nth  a  panic,  and  fli 
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qnestor  Sau^ius,  being  kno 


I,  Saturninns,  and  th« 

conference,  all  the  citizens  who  yet  retained  any 
regard  for  the  commonweallh,  crowded  together, 
in  fear  of  what  so  desperate  a  &cliun  might  at- 
tempt. Ail  the  voices  were  united  against  Sa- 
turninus,  the  sappoaed  author  of  so  many  disor- 


ilera  and  murders.  It  was  pro|>  i«ed,  wilhoul 
delov,  to  seiie  hia  person,  either  livinj  or  dend 
butbting  put  on  his  guanl,  bv  theaonearanceof 
a  stDrm  so  likely  to  break  on  his  hear),  be  thought 
projier.  with  the  other  leaders  of  his  partv  ann 
their  retainers  in  aims,  to  seize  the  cn|iilol,  and 
there  to  secure  themselves,  and  to  overawe  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  vras  no  lonrer  lo  be 
doubted  that  the  republic  was  in  a  slate  of  war, — 
Marins,  who  had  fomented  theae  troubles  from 
'eraon  to  the  nobles,  now  remiuned  undeter- 
ined  what  part  he  should  art.  But  the  sfuate 
Wng  assembled,  gave  the  usoaJ  charge  lo  him- 
'If  and  his  colleagues  to  avert  the  danger  with 
'hich  the  repubKc  was  threatened ;  and  both 
these  oflicerB,  however  much  thev  were  disposed 
to  favour  the  wdition,  brin<t  in  this  manner  nrmed 
with  the  aword  of  the  commonwea'th,  were  oblioed 
emiiloy  it  in  support  rf  the  rnihlie  peaw.  The 
senators,  the  knights,  anil  all  the  citizens  of  rank 
repaired  in  arras  to  their  standard.  Antonius, 
consul  elected  for  the  fellnwinir  year,  in  onter  lo 
hinder  the  partizans  of  the  fiirtion  ftnm  resorting 
to  the  city,  waa  stationed  in  the  suhnrhs  with  an 
armed  tiiree.'  Tbe  capitol  was  inve."tpil  in  fnrm, 
anil  appears  to  have  held  out  snmednvsi  at  tht 
end  of  which,  in  order  to  olilige  the  relu'ls  lo  sur- 
render, thejMpes  that  anppliei)  them  with  watei 
wereeulolT  This  had  theintendeilelTrct.  Thej 
submittril  to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  them 
anil  Marius,  still  inclined  totreat  them  with  favour 
had  them  confined  to  the  ha)l  of  the  senate  til 
larther  orders.  In  the  mean  time  a  great  party 
of  citizens,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  republic,  impatient  of  delay,  am!  thinking  i" 
dangerous  to  spare  such  daring  oflenders,  lieset 

put  the  whole  to  the  sword.* 

It  was  reported,  though  nilerwards  cjuestioned 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,'  that  Cains  Kahirlus,  a 

Apuleins,  carried  it  as  a  trophv,  agrcealile  to  the 
manners  of  those  times,  and  had  it  presented  for 
some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were 
givenonthisocca>uon,andatwhirhhewasa<fueEt. 
This  was  the  fourth  trihunitian  sedition  raised 
to  a  dangerous  hdght,  and  quelleil  by  the  *igoul 
and  resoTutian  of  the  nobles.  Marius,  who  had 
been  ohhged  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  senate 
on  thia  occasion,  saw  his  prmects  baffled,  and  his 
credit  greatly  impaired.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
he  soon  after  chose  to  leave  the  city  for  some  time, 
on  pretence  of  a  desu^  to  visit  the  province  uf 
Ada,  where  his  active  sjnrit  formed  the  project 
of  new  wars,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
much  better  qualified  than  for  the  adminiatration 
of  aflaiiB  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  thia  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, the  commonwealth  was  restored  to  a  slaW 

which,  compared  to  the  late  mii- 
0.  C.  653.       ture  of  dvil  contention  and  military 

execution,  may  have  deserved  the 

Jf.  .AlfiPBiK!.     name  of  public  order.     One  olBco 

jt.PimrtxaiiTa  gf  consul    was  alill  >-acant!    and 

"""'■  the  election  proceeding    without 
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Most  uf  the  other  elections 
lipcn  favounilile  to  (he  nohles;  and  (he  majority 
even  of  the  tribunes  of  tlie  peoi'le  were  inclinfd 
to  tpspect  the  senate  and  the  Brtatocracy,  as  prin- 
ci  pal  supports  uf  the  government. 

The  firat  elTeot  of  this  happy  recovery  was  a 
modon  to  recall  Metellua  frooi  banishtnent.  In 
this  motion  two  of  the  tribnnea,  Q,  Poropeius 
Rufus  and  L.  Potciua  Csto  concurred.  But  Ma- 
tius  having  opposed  it  with  all  his  Influence,  and 
Pubiius  Furius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  having 
interfused  Ilia  negative,  it  could  not  at  that  time 
be  ca  rried  into  execution.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  same  motion  bang  renewed  by  the  iribuno 
CalliJius,  and  Furius  having  repeatol  his  nwa- 
tivd,  Metellus,  sonof  tbeexi^,  in  presence  of  the 

Cple,  threw  himself  upon  tlie  ground,  and  em- 
~ing  (he  (riliune's  knees,  beseeclied  him  not 
to  withstand  the  recaliof  his  father.  The  young 
man,  from  this  action,  afterwards  acquired  tiic 
siiiiame  of  Pius;  and  the  tribune,  insiJentl^ 
spurning  hiui  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  served  his 
cau«'  bv  that  act  of  indignity  perhaps  more  effpc- 
tually  loan  he  could  have  done  by  lending  a  &- 
vourable  ear  to  his  request.  Tlie  people,  ever 
fovcTiied  by  tlieir  present  pasdons,  were  moved 
with  tenderness  and  with  indignation.  Tliey 
jiroceeJetl,  without  regard  to  tho  native  of  Fu- 
rius, under  emotions  of  b .1--^—  -L-    .—    .. 

cecal  the  eiiled  &tboi. 
rejiubUc  cliarged  with  (hi 
lution  to  Metellus,  found  him  at  Tralles  in  Ly- 
dia,an)onglheKp«tatorsata  puhlicshow.  When 
the  letters  were  delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to 
tile  end  of  the  entertainment  without  opening 
them !  by  this  mark  of  indillerence,  treating  tlie 
Eivour  of  3  disorderly  populace  with  as  much  con- 
tiimpl  aaheliad  shown  to  their  censure. 

The  senate,  now  become  the  supreme  power  at 
Rotnv,  hy  tlie  'listaste  which  all  reasonable  men 
had  taken  to  the  violetKe  of  the  opposite  [larty, 
were  gratified,  not  merely  with  the  lest  of  supe- 
rionlv  tbey  had  <rained  in  the  recall  of  Metellus, 
but  likewise  in  the  downlall  of  aome  of  the  tri- 
bunes who  had  been  active  in  the  late  disorders. 
Publius  Furiu^  now  become  an  object  of  general 
deU's^alion,  tell  a  sacrifice  to  the  law  of  Apuleius, 
whioli  declared  it  treason  to  interrupt  a  trK>une  in 
putling  a  question  to  the  people.  Being  accused 
by  Caoulriits,  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating 
tills  Inw,  ho  was  by  the  populace,  wlio  are  ever 
carried  by  tlie  torrent,  and  prompt  for  eiecution, 
prevented  from  making  his  defence ;  and,  though 
■  '    '    "' ,  Dedanus,  anotter  of  r ' 


Saturninus,  a  crime  for  whidi  he  incurred  a  pro- 
secution, and  was  banishod.^  So  strong  was  the 
tide  of  pupularily  now  oppodte  to  its  late  direc- 
tion, and  so  lata!  even  to  their  own  cause  fre- 
quently are  the  precedents  or  rules  by  which 
--■-•  —  ' .•■-•-  .,  obtain  discretionary  power 


to  themselves.  'I'be  murder  of  Noni 
prei'edi'nt  to  justtty  the  execution  of  Apuleius, 
and  liotli  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.  The 
law  which  made  it  treason  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
cecdiiigs  of  Apuleius,  was  employed-to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  the  openilious  of  his  enemi 
against  himself  and  his  faction. 


Amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  anstocralical  par- 
.,  Septus  Tiliufl,  one  of  the  trihunea,  still  had 
the  couraire  to  movp  a  revival  of  the  Agrarian 
law  of  Gracchus.  The  propos-il  was  acceptable 
in  the  assemMy  of  the  people.^  Ami  the  edict 
woH  accordingly  passed ;  hut  it  was  olisf  rved,  (hat 
while  the  people  were  met  on  this  business,  two 
nght  in  the  air  above  (he  place  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  collie  of  augurs,  on  pretence 
of  this  unfavourable  omen,  annulled  the  decree* 
Titius,  the  author  of  it,  was  soon  ofler  condemn- 
ed for  having  in  his  house  the  statue  of  Satur 

The  consul  Aquilius  returned  from  Sicily, 
ind  having  had  an  ovation  or  procession  on  fool 
forthe  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  was  on  the 
following  year  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in 
hia  province.  He  coned  no  exculpatory  eviilence, 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  favour  of  his  judges. 
But  when  about  to  receive  switcnee,  M.  Aiito- 
nius,  who  had  pleadcl  his  cause,  tore  open  the 
vest  of  his  client,  and  disidayed  to  the  court  and 
the  audience  the  scare  which  he  bore  in  his  breast, 
and  which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  leceiveil  in 

e  service  of  his  countr,-.    TJpon  this  spectacle, 

sudden  emotion  of  pity  or  respect  decided 
against  the  former  conviction  of  the  court,  and 
iinHied  the  resolution,  which  a  few  moments  be- 
fore they  had  taken  (o  condemn  the  accused. 

Among  the  events  winch  distinguisbed  the  con- 
sulate ofM.  AnloniuB  and  A,  Poslhumius  Albi- 
'le  reckoneil  the  liirth  of  Caius  Julius 


with  n..        , ,. 

greatness.    It  indeed  v  .,   

nature  in  this  manner  gives  intimation  of  impend- 
ing events,  we  should  not  be  surpriseil  that  her 
most  ominous  dgns  were  einployra  tn  mark  the 
t^rth  of  a  personage  who  was  destined  to  eJisnge 
the  whole  6ce  of  the  political  workl,  and  to  lay 
R«me  herself,  with  all  the  nations  she  had  con- 
quered, under  a  perpetuated  military  govoniment, 
Anlonius  and  Alliinus  were  succeeded  in  of- 
fice by  Q,.  Cmnllus  Metellus  and 
U.  C.  655.  Titus  Didius,  The  war  still  con- 
n  r>  ..E  tinned  in  Spiun,  and  tell  to  the 

T.  DiMta.  in  the  province,    UolaiieUa,    the 

j)ro]>r[etor,  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  ani  for  bis  victories  in  Spain,  olrtaiiied 
a  triumph  Metellus  remained  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  aflatis  in  Italy 

The  admimstialion  of  the  present  year  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  act  in  which 
LfiCsetlta         both  consulsconcurred,  and  which 
Bidia  is  therelore  marked  in  the  title 

with  theu  joint  names.  The  Ro- 
man people  hail  Irequentiy  exjicrienced  the  detect 
of  their  lorms  in  tlie  manner  of  enacting  laws. 
Factious  tribunes  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry 
motions  by  surprise,  and  to  pass  in  the  same  law 
a  variety  of  clauses^  and,  by  obU^ng  (he  peo|iIe 
to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one  vote,  frequently 
obtained,  under  the  favour  of  some  popular 
clauses,  acts  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency.  To 
prevent  this  abuse.  It  was  now  enacted,  upon  the 
joint  motion  of  (he  consuls  CaKitius  and  Didius, 


oi^lc 
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Ihat  everj  proposed  law  should  ho  made  public 
ihree  niarket  days  before  it  could  receive  the 
assent  uf  the  people :  that  all  lis  ilifTerenl:  cJauara 
should  be  eeparalely  voted ;  and  that  it  should  be 
tawlul  for  the  people  Id  pass  or  Tfjett  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  if.' 

This  law  had  a  salutary  tendency ;  and,  though 
fai  from  snSicient  to  prevent  a  return  of  tlie  late 
evils,  It  served  for  a  time  lo  sMp  the  current  of 
tribunitian  violence;  but  while  the  source  was 
open,  any  mere  temporary  stagnation  could  only 
tend  to  increase  the  force  with  which  it  occa- 
sionally  burst  over  every  impediment  of  law  or 
good  Older  that  was  placed  in  its  way.  And  the 
inefiiiacy  of  measures  taken  opon  the  suppres- 
aon  of  any  dangerous  sedition  to  erailicate  the 
evil,  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  tDPti 
'  '   '  "  mafce  any  great  and 


Uherty,  where  ttiis  blessing  was  not  forfriled  b] 
some  act  of  ingratitude  or  prrlidy  in  their  alliCT, 
they  did  ni '  "     "' "'         '        ■■-■■■ 


'i  populai 


.  1  and  in  this  tbrni  thej 
as  a  separate  state,  uiitij^ 
general  arrangement  tusde  oi  all  the  depen 
!ies  of  ihe  cm{Hre,  they  canie  lo  be  reJucea 
to  the  form  of  a  province. 


It  id  somewhat  singular,  Chat  about  this  time, 
in  Ihe  midst  of  so  much  animosity  of  the  people 
to  the  senate  and  nobles,  (his  superior  class  ol  ihe 
citizens  were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and  coji- 
lended  for  sumptuary  laws,  while  the  popular 
tribunes  contended  for  license.     "  What  is  your 


feiw  of  Fannius),  "if  you  may  not  consume  wiiat 
is  your  own  ■,  if  you  must  be  restrained  by  rule 
and  measure;  if  you  must  be  stinted  in  your 
pleasures?  Let  us  shake  ofli  I  pray  you,  these 
musty  lemons  of  antiijuity,  and  make  tree  ( — 
joy  what  we  and  our  lathers  have  gained."' 
For  the  petulance  of  these  expressions,  this 


ir  Antooius  fur  bribery 
issijie  lor  his  oflice. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentuius  and  Fublius  Licinius 
Crassus  being  raised  to  the  office  of  consul,  tlie 
latter  was  appointed  lo  relieve  Didiua  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  to  succeed  Metellus  in  Italy.  '1  here 
is,  during  some  years,  a  coimdenible  blank  in  the 
inateriaU  from  which  we  collect  tliia  iiistiiry; 
little  mure  is  recorded  than  the  succession  ol  eon- 
Eulswith  tlienamberol'jjears,and  a  li^w  particu- 
lars that  ill  supply  the  interval  in  our  accounts 
of  what  passed  in  the  city,  or  in  the  series  uf  im- 
portant atlairs  abroad.  Ijo  lar  as  these  parlicu- 
laiM,  however,  can  iie  relerred  lo  their  respective 
dates,  it  will  be  proper,  while  we  endeavour  ' 
mark  the  lapse  ot^Ume,  to  record  them  in  the 
der  in  which  they  are  supposed 


ff«rfis. 


U.  C.  656.    the  u 


liappened. 
icaraiu  uuieu  lwu  remarkabie 
of  the  senate;  one  locondc 


rejected  by  the  govermi 

In  the  folluwing  cuiisulaCe  the  kingdom  uf 
Cyrene  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Ito- 
leuiy  Apion,  the  late  king.  But,  as  (his  people 
professed  theuiselve^  lo  be  the  general  po' ' 


Ub,ii. 


<L,  ad  AKicuni, 


;.5Z", 


The  tbllowing  consuls  j 


«toa[ 


ctofthei 


these  formerly  pasted  lor  the  ei- 

clusion  ol'alieiis.    'Iheiuhabitonts 

of  Italy  still  coiitiuotd  tlie  prartice 

of  crowding  to  Rome,  in  exijf'cUi- 

tion  of  obtaining  in  a  bodj  the 

prerogative  of  citizens,  or  at  least 

of  intruding  themselves,  as  Uiany 

of  them  separately  did,  into  Muue  of  ti.e  triUs,  by 

which  persons  of  (bis  deicription,  from  voting  at 

elections,  came  themselves  by  degrees  (o !»  eleclfi! 

'  1o  the  bigber  offices  of  state. 

TimcB  m  faction  were  eitnrinely  favoiirable  to 

iBintrusianof Hlrangers.  XjiflerentUaderscon- 

ved  at  the  enrolment  of  those  who  wen  likely 

fevour  their  respective  parlies.    And  ibc  lau- 

rus  trihiuiEs,  in  whatever  degree  they  ii;ay  have 

favoured  the  general  claim  ol  ti  e  allies  (o  l.e  ^id- 

mitled  as  Romans,  treated  (he  subject  iis  n.alter 

aise  the  slorm  of  popular  animinut^  and  luu.ull 
vrith  the  inoie  ease,  in  proportion  aa  llic  numders 
of  the  people  increased,  by  tlie  act  of  Licinius 
and  MuciuB,  nevertheless,  a  scn.Uny  n;>£  stt  on 
loot,  and  all  who,  without  a  just  tjlie,  \enliirfd 
to  exercise  any  privilege  uf  Ruiimti  citizens,  were 
remitted  to  their  several  boroughs.' 

In  this  consulate  is  likewise  diilt'J  the  trial  of 
Servilius  Uapio,  lor  his  supposed  niiscoiiduct 
years  before  in  his  cuntniHud  of  the 
army  against  the  Cimbii  He  hud  eiaspcraltd 
Ihe  popular  taction,  by  oppo«ng  the  act  ol  So.- 
'"'jiinus  for  the  gratuitous  distriliutiun  of  corn, 

this  prosecution  against  him.  The  jeople  gave 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  vi(,ltnily  drove 
from  the  place  of  assembly  two  of  the  tribunes 
who  vejitured  to  interpoEC  their  negnlive  in  his 
fcvour.  Authors,  according  to  Valerius  MaJLi- 
mus,  havedifieredin  their  accounts  <.f  the  ^rqncl; 
some  aflirming  that  Cffipic^  being  put  lo  deulh  in 
prison,  liis  body  was  dragged  thiuugh  the  streets 
as  that  of  H  traitor,  and  cast  into  the  ii\ti;  others, 
(hat  he  was,  by  the  fiivour  of  Aiitiotius,  oi 


nablcd  t 


e  his 


C.  Korhanus,  who  was  said  lo  1*  author  of  the 
riot  which  occasioned  the  condenmation  of  t.  a^^io, 
and  the  supposed  cruel  eiecutiuii  of  Ihal  citiiyju, 
was  on  Ihe  following  year  brought  io  trial  him- 
sell  for  mal-administration  and  ^<dition  iu  olhce; 
hut,  by  his  own  popularity,  and  the  address  of 
the  orator  Anlonius,  who  pleaded  bis  cause,  was 
acquitled.' 

'I'lie  war  in  Spain  stilt  continued;  and  the 
Romans,  having  gained  considerable  victories, 

wilh  Crassus  and  Didius,  to  make  such  arrange- 
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ments  as  might  tenil  lo  the  future  peace  af  those 
provinces ;  but  in  vmo  ;  hostilities  wrre  again 
renewal  in  the  following  year. 

L.  Cornelius  SyUa,  who  hail 
U  C.  G60.  been  qucBtor  in  Ihe  year  of  Rome 
„  six  hundred  and  forty-ax,   now, 

tis  M.  Hicr.  ^^'  ^"  itUerval  of  about  fourteen 
reiiTaiis.  yrara,   and  without  having  been 

edile,  atood  candidate  tor  the  office 
of  praitor.  Whether  his  neglect  of  political  hon- 
ours, during  this  period,  proceeded  from  idlene^ 
or  from  want  of  ambition,  is  uncertain.    His 


icr  refused  to  gratify  him  in  his  desire  of  pasang 
in  to  the  ofHce  of  prstor  without  lieing  edile ;  as 
ihij  were  resolved  to  he  gratified  with  the  mag- 
nihi.«iit  shows  of  wild  beasts,  wluch  his  supposed 
eorrebpofldenco  willi  the  king  of  JMauiitania  en- 
ablcd  him  to  furnish.  But  to  remove  this  objec- 
tion to  his  pretbrment,  he  gave  out,  that  as  pretor 
hf  Wits  to  exhibit  the  same  shows  which  were 
eipevled  from  him  aseiile:  and  having,  in  the 
following  year,  per^sted  in  Ms  suit,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly elected,  and  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  the  people ;  insomiwjj,  that  he  Is  said  Ifl  hove 
let  loose  in  the  circus  a  hundred  maned  or  male 
lions,  and  to  have  eshibited  the  method  of  bait- 
ing or  lighting  them  by  Mauritania]!  huntsmen.' 
Such  was  the  price  which  candidates  for  prefer- 
ment at  Rome  were  obliged  to  pay  for  public 

la  this  variable  scene,  where  so  many  particu- 
lar men  eicelled  in  genius  and  magnanimity, 
while  the  stole  itself  was  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  capricious  and  disorderly  multitude,  P. 
Rutiiius.  late  questor  in  Asia,  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle suffidcnt  to  counterbalance  the  lions  of  Syl- 
la  1  and,  if  it  were  permitted  in  any  case  wliatever 
to  treat  our  country  with  disdain,  an  instance  to 
be  applauded  of  the  just  contempt  with  which 
the  undeserved  resentments  of  corrupt  and  ma- 
lidoue  men  ought  to  be  received.  Having  reform- 
ed many  abuses  of  the  equestrian  tax-gatherers 
in  the  province  which  he  governed,  he  was  him- 
self brought  liefoie  the  tiibunol  of  an  equestrian 
jury,  to  he  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  restrained 
in  others.  In  this  situation  he  declined  the  aid 
of  any  friend,  told  Uie  judges  he  would  make  no 
defence]  but  dated  the  particulars  by  which  he 
iiod  oflendeif  bis  prosecutors,  left  the  court  to  de- 
cide, and,  being  condemned,  retired  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  ever  after  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  and 
could  not  be  pievaileil  on,  even  by  SyUo  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  to  return  to  Rome.'  Great 
as  tiie  stote  and  republic  of  Rome  was  become, 
unmerited  disgrace  was  certainly  a  just  object  of 
contempt  or  indifference. 

The  proconsuls,  Didius  anilCrassua  were  per- 
mitted to  triumph  for  victories  rd)tained  in  Spain, 
but  bod  not  been  able  to  estabbab  the  peace  of 
that  country.  The  war  which  broke  out  aftesh 
in  one  of  the  provinces  was  commilMd  to  Va- 
lerius Flaceus,  and  the  care  of  the  other  to  Per- 
penna,  one  of  the  consuls.  Flaceus,  near  the  town 
of  Belgida,  obtained  a  greoi  victory,  In  which 


were  slain  about  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  j 
but  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to  submit. 
Such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to  ca[)itulate, 
deliberating  on  terms,  were  beset  by  (heir  lellow- 
citizens,  and  the  house  in  which  they  were  ossem- 
bled  being  set  on  fire,  they  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  war  having  been  likewise 
U.  C.G61.  renewed  witbthoThrucionsDnthe 
C.  Cdmifiiii  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Gemiiiius, 
Pulcker,  who  commanded  there  in  the  quai- 

M  Pirpctaa.  ity  of  propnetor,  was  defeated,  and 
the  province  over-run  by  the  enemy. 

The  prffitor  Sylla,  at  the  ex{nration  of  his  of- 
fice, was  sent  into  Asia  with  a  commission  to  re- 
store Ariarathes  to  the  kingdom  <A  Cappadiida, 
which  had  been  seized  by  Mithridates,  and  to 
restore  Pylamenes  'a  that  of  Pauhlagonia,  from 
winch  he  bad  been  expelled  by  Nicomedes  king 
of  Bithynia.  Tht  pralor  having  successfully 
executed  both  these  comnus^ns,  continued  hia 
journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  had  a  con- 
ference, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  an  ambas' 
sador  from  Ariarathes  king  of  the  Parlhians.'" 

From  an  edict  of  the  censors,  Cn.  Domitius 
AhenobarbusandCn.  LiciniusCrassus,condemn- 
ing  the  schools  of  Latin  rhctoric,ii  it  appears  that 
the  Romans,  during  this  period,  still  receive  J  with 
reluctanct^  the  refinemenls  which  were  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  hlentry  as  well  as  in  the  otlier 
arts.  "  Whereas  information,"  said  the  censors 
in  th^  edict,  "has  been  lodged  before  us  that 
schools  are  kept  by  certain  persons,  under  the  title 
of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to  which  the  youth  of  this 
city  resort,  and  at  which  they  pass  en^  days  in 
frivolity ,and  sloth  i  and  whereas  our  anceston 
have  determined  what  their  children  sliould  learn, 

'  what  eierdses  they  ought  to  frequent :  tliese 


fore&thers  beini 


ig,  in  otir  opinion,  t. 


lubhsh  these  presents,  that  both  m 
ters  and  scholars,  given  to  these  ilbcit  practices, 
may  be  duly  apprised  of  our  plcasure."ii  Cicero 
being  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  employed 
in  learning  that  eloqaencc  for  which  he  became 
so  &mous,  was  probalily  involved  in  this  censure, 
as  frequenting  the  scKiiols  which,  by  this  formd 
edict  of  the  mogistrate,  were  condenmed. 

In  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Fhilippus  and 
SexL  Julius  Cffisar,  according  to  Plinv,  there 
were  in  the  Roman  treasury  wxteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pondo's  of  gcrfd"  or  between  sixty  and 
seventy  or  eighty  milhons  steriing.  In  the  same 
year  a  present  sent  li-om  the  king  of  Mauritania, 
had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war  m  the  common- 
wealth, and  greatly  inflamed  Ihe  pas^ons  from 
which  that  calamity  soon  afier  arose.  Bocchu% 
in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he 
had  acquired  by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  their 
hands,  had  caused  this  scene  tol*  represented  in 
a  groups  of  images  of  gold,  containing  his  own 
figure,  that  of  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Sylla,  to 
whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  delivered  up. 
Marius,  under  wliose  auspices  this  transaction 
had  passed,  being  provoked  at  having  no  place  in 
the  representation  of  it,  attempted  to  pull  down 

id  Plularcli.  in  Sylla,  Appian,  in  Miihriilaiici).  Iu> 
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flie  iinagps  aftpr  thpy  "had  been  erecti'd  in  the 
place  of  Iheir  dfEtinadon  in  the  capitol.  S^lla 
nas  pgually  saliritunsto  have  th«ni  remain;  and 
the  ciiiiteaC  was  likclj  to  end  in  vioEencr,  if  mat' 
XT»  or  irrratt^c  montent  bad  not  arisen  ta  cxKupy 
the  arjcii!  a:id  vehement  spuit  ol' these  Tivnls. 

Ttic  I'T^ii-rlalionB  of  all  polties  at  Rome,  and 
throu^liniit  Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  projecta 
of  Liviud  DhiBUB,  an  activetribune,  who,  in  order 
tu  ili'i<.liL"Liibli  himself,  brought  Ibrwanl  many  suh- 
Jectn  of  (lip  yrealcst  concern  to  the  public.  He 
acted  at  first  in  concert  nith  the  leading  men  of 
the  seijjte,  iijid  was  supported  by  them  in  order 
to  obtuiii  BDNie  ameniluient  in  "'    '  ---i-  — 


The 


III  order  had  acquired  czclu^ve  posses- 
don  of  the  judicature.  The  sena^ 
LudaJniU.  tors  wished  lo  Tccoveratleastashare 
nji-  in  that  jirerogutivc ;  and  Drusus,  in 

order  to  gratify  Ihem,  moved  for  an 
act  of  which  llje  tenifcncy  was,  to  restore  the  ju- 
dicative power  of  (he  senate :  to  prevent  oppoa- 
tion  from  the  equestrian  order,  be  proposed,  at 
once,  to  enrol  thnfl  hundred  ltnij;hts  into  the  sen- 
ate: and  that  the  HenaloiB,  who  a)i[ieBr  at  this 
time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
hundred,  might  not  withstand  this  increaae  of 
their  numbers,  he  left  to  each  tSe  nomination  of 
one  of  the  new  members,  propoaing,  that  from  the 
six  hundred  eo  constituted  the  UsIb  of  judges 
*oulil  lie  taken.'  Many  of  the  knights  were  re- 
conciled to  this  arranfrement,  by  the  hopes  of  be- 
coming BeiialuiE;  but  the  order,  in  general,  seem  to 
tiave  conudered  it  as  a  snarj  laid  to  deprive  them 
of  their  con»cnuen<^  ui  the  government  of  ther 
Gountry;  and  individualB  retuaed  to  accept  of 
place  in  tile  acnate,  at  the  hazard  of  eo  great  an 
EO  sudden  a  change  in  the  condition  of  their  ow 
order,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  state." 

This  tribune  likewise  pressed 
Lcz  A'avuRE.  an  act  to  debase  the  silver  com,  by 
r™'  niiiinc  an  eighth  of  ulhiy.   But  the 

[jart  ol  bis  project  which  gave  the 
erealeat  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the  in- 
digent atbeia  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  in  general. 

With  a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer 
Let  dt  Colli-  citizens  he  proposed,  that  ali  the  new 
™<-  settlements,  pnijepted  by  the  law  of 

Cmua  Gracchus,  should  now  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  consul,  Marcus  Per- 
penna,  having  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal,  he 
was,  by  order  of  the  tribune,  taken  into  custody; 
and  so  roughly  treated  in  the  eieculion  of  tins 
order,  that,  while  he  struggled  to  dtaengage  him- 
seir,  the  blood  was  made  (o  spring  from  his  nostrils. 
"  It  is  no  nioK  than  tiie  pickle  ol  the  turtle-Gsh;"' 
■aid  the  tribune,  a.  species  of  delicacy,  in  which, 

consul  was  supposed  frequently  to  indulge  himsel£ 
For  the  allies  of  Italy,  Livius 
Ln  dc  CM-  I^rusus  proposed  to  obtain  the  &■ 
lau  SKlit  vourite  object  on  which  they  had 
diBtila.  iipen  so  long  intent,  the  privileges 

and  powers  of  Roman  dtizens.  In 
all  his  otiier  pro^Kisals,  he  had  the  concurrence  of 
some  parly  in  tbe  commonwealth,  and  by  persua- 


m,  or  force,  hod  obtained  his  purpose;  but  in 
is  he  struck  at  tbe  personal  cuiinideiution  of 
ery  citizen,  and  was  opposed  by  the  unaniiiiuua 
lice  of  the  whole  ]icopIe. 
This  tribune  used  to  boast,  that  he  nouM  ex- 
hanat  every  fund  from  which  any  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  tliose  who  c»iiie 
after  him  nothing  to  ^vc,  but  the  air  and  the 
earth.*  The  eibzenH  in  general,  howeier,  were 
become  tired  of  his  favours,  and  the  people  of 
Italy  were  ill-disposed  to  requite  the  ment  of  u 
project  which  he  had  not  licen  able  to  eiecuto. 
Soon  after  the  motion,  which  he  made  in  favour 
of  the  Italians,  had  been  rejected,  Diusus  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  public  assembly,  and 
Papirius  Carbo,  another  of  the  uibunes,  made  a 
short  E)>eech  on  the  occasion,  which,  among  a 
people  prone  to  superalitiun,  and  ready  toeiecute 
whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awaoifd  by  the 
coda,  probably  liasteneJ  the  iate  of  Ids  tailing  col- 
feague:  "O  Marcus  Druaus!"  he  said,  "the 
fatber  1  call,  not  this  degenerate  sun  ;  thi,u  »bo 
naedst  to  say,  Tbe  conmionweailh  is  aacreil,  who- 
iiiolati's  it  is  sure  to  be  puiiishtd.  '1  be  te- 
merity of  tile  son  has  evinced  the  wisdom  ol  the 
^ther."  A  great  shout  arose  in  tbe  assembly, 
and  Drusus,' Dcing  attended  to  his  own  house  by 
-ncrouB  multitude,  received  iu  the  crowd  a 
secret  wound  of  which  he  died.'  All  his  hiivs 
were  soon  after  rejwaled,  as  having  [fflsstd  under 
unfavourable  auspices.  But  tlie  inlmbiuints  of 
Italy  were  not  to  lie  appeased  ouder  llieir  )k1c  dis- 
appointment, and  discuntenlB  were  breaking  out 
in  every  partof  tbe  country,  which  greatly  alarm- 
ed the  republic 

In  (his  state  of  public  oneatdnesn,  some  pose- 
eutions  were  raised  by  the  tribunes,  calculated  to 
gtstify  their  own  private  resentments,  and  letid- 
ing  to  excite  animosities.  U.  Varius  Mybrida 
obtained  a  decree  of  tbe  people,  du-ecting,  tuat  in- 
quiry should  be  made  by  whose  Ikult  the  al''" 
had  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  of  t 
In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot 

Srpose,  L.  Calphnmiua  Bestia,  late  consul,  aim 
.  AureUus  Urator,  and  other  eminent  men, 
were  condemned.'  MumnauB  Adiaicus  was 
banished  to  Ddos.  Enuhus  Scaurus,  who  bad 
long  maintained  hiB  dignity  as  princeps,  or  first 
on  the  roll  of  the  senatii,  was  cited  on  this  oi:ca- 
sion  before  the  people  as  a  person  involved  in  the 
same  guilt.  Q.uintus  Varius,  the  tribune,  who 
accused  him,  being  a  native  of  Spain,  Scaurus 
was  acquitted  upon  the  fiJlowing  short  defence : 
"  Q..  Varius,  from  the  banks  of  the  biucrp,  in 
Spain,  says,  That  M.  Emilius  Scaurus,  6 
the  roll  of  the  senate,  has 
jects  to  revijl ;  Varius  n 
Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  other  c 
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willb. 

The  year  following,  Vanus  biuiseli'  was  tried, 
and  condemned  agreeably  to  his  own  act ;  and 
while  the  prosecutions  suspended  all  other  civil 
al^rs,  and  even  the  measures  required  for  the 
safety  of  tlie  public,  the  inbabitants  of  italj 
were  forming  ^ngerous  combinations,  and  were 
ready  to  breafc  out  in  actual  rebellion.  They  were 
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emenPrnWd  with  having  their  aoit  nm  only  ro- 
(iiaeti,  hut  in  havini;  tfie  abettors  of  it  at  Rome 
sunsiili^reJ  a^  rrirninale.  They  sent  deputies  tn 
moet  at  Corfiniuni,  and  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of 
operations.  Their  ilcputieB  nero  to  form  a  sen- 
ate, and  tn  choonj  two  eiecutive  offieers,  under 
ihe  di'iinntnalion  r>l  eonsuls. 

The  Roui:ina  took  thdr  first  ausmdon  of  n  de- 
sign in  aj^itadon   among  their  allies,  from  ob- 
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u  order,  a^  bia  presence,  to  prewnt  any 
taminntion }  but  lus  comiiig,  in  reality,  hastened 
the  revolt.  Hia  remonatrancea  and  hiu  threats 
made  the  inhabitanta  aen^ble  that  their  deragns 
were  known,  and  that  ttie  eiecution  nf  them 
coalii  no  lonjjer  in  safety  he  delayed  Thev  ac- 
cordin^y  took  EtrmSi  and  put  to^be  sword  the 
proconsal  Serrilius,  with  bia  lieutenant,  and  all 
Ibe  Roman  citizena  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
jjaee.  The  alarm  immediately  spread  through- 
out all  t'le  towns  that  were  concernnd  in  the  ulot ; 
and,  as  upnn  a  signal  agreed,  the  Marsi,  Pelieni, 
Vestini,  Mar«ni,  Picentea,  Ferentana,  Hirjmu, 
Ponipeiani,  Venusini,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Sam- 
nites,  look  arms,  and  sent  ajgint  deputation  to 
Rome  to  demand  a  partidpation  b  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens ;  of  nhkh  Ihey  had,  by  their 
services,  contributed  so  largely  to  increase  the 

In  answer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by 
the  senate,  that  they  must  diseontinue  their  aa- 
scmbliea,  and  renounce  thar  pretensions  >  other- 
wise, that  they  must  not  presume  to  send  any 
other  message  to  RoJne. 

War  being  thus  declared,  both 
[J.  C.  G63.       parties  prepared  for  the  contest, 
/..Jvlisj  Ot-    The   allies   mastered  a  hundred 
Mr,  P.  RbH-   thousand  men,  in  different  bodies, 
'■"  iiy""-       and  under  different  leaders.     The 
R.tmans  found  themselvea  in  an 
instant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  bad  bren  about  three  hundred  years  before ; 
reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  territory  round  theii 
walls,  andbeact  with  enenkiea  more  united,  and 
more  iiufficraus  than  ever  had  assail^  them  at 
once  on  the  same  ground.    But  thai  city 
likewise  enlarged,  th«r  numbers  increased, 
every  individi^  excellently  formed  to  serve 
stal^  aa  a  warrior  and  a  latizen.   All  of  them  as- 
sumed, upo!)  this  occasion,  the  saguni,  i 
tarv  dress;  and  being  joined  by  such 
Zdtins  as  remained  in  their  allegiance,  and  by 
such  of  th«r  eotonies,  from  diflitFent  pait-     '' 
Italy  as  continu'^  to  be  ^ithful,  together 
^ome  mercenaries  from  Gaul  and  Numidia,  they 
assembled  a  force  equal  In  that  of  Ihe  allies. 

Th«;  consuls  were  placed  at  Ihe  head  of  the 
two  principal  armies  ]  Lucius  Julius  C»sar,  in 
the  counli^  of  the  Samnites,'  and  Rutilius,  in 
that  of  the  Marsi,"  They  had  under  Ihejr  com- 
mand the  mnstcelebrateil  and  experienced  officers 
of  the  republic ;  but  little  more  is  preserved  to  fur- 
nish out  the  history  of  this  war  than  the  names 
of  the  Roman  commanders,  and  those  of  the  per- 
huns  opjiosed  to  them.  Rutiliua  was  attended  by 
Poniiieius  iSlralm,  the  fether  of  him  who  alter- 
wanls  bore  the  title  of  Pompey  Ihe  Great ;  C«pio, 
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had,  in  the  army  which  he  commandeil,  Lcntiilus, 
Didius,  Crassus,  and  Marcellua.  Theynere  op- 
posed by  T.  AfraniuB,  P.  Ventidiues  Warcus 
EgnatiuB,  a.  Pompediiis,  C.  Papius,  M.  I.am- 
poniuB,  C,  Judaialiui^  Hircus,  Assiniu^,  imd  Ve- 
tiua  Cato,  at  the  head  of  the  allies.  The  forces 
were  similar  in  diseipline  and  in  arms.  The  Ro- 
mans were  likely  to  be  inferior  ui  /luuibers  and  in 
resomcFs,  but  had  the  advanta^  in  reputation, 
authority,  and  inUie&me  of  their  leaders,  inured 
to  command  in  the  highest  stations.  But  so  well 
liad  the  allies  taken  their  measures,  and  with  so 
much  animosity  did  they  support  a  quarrel,  which 
they  had  been  meditatinc  for  sonie  years,  that 
'■■e  Romans  appeared  at  first  unequal  to  the  con- 
st, and  were  surprised  and  oveieome  in  many 

The  detail  of  these  operations  is  imperfectly 
recorded  i  and  does  not  furnish  the  materials  of  a 
relaUon  either  interesting  or  instructive.  Wo 
must  tlieirfore  content  ourselves  with  a  list  of 
actions  iind  evonta,  and  with  the  gcni'ral  result 

One  of  the  consuls,  Lucius  Ciesar,  in  the  first 
encounter  of  the  war,  was  (lefejite<t  by  Vfliua 
Cato  near  Esemia,  and  had  two  thousand  men 
killed  in  the  field.  The  town  of  Esernia  was 
immediately  invested,  and  some  Rnman  oflicera 
of  distinotbn  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape 
--  the  disguise  of  ^avcs.     Two  Roman  cohorts 

ne  cut  off  at  Venafrum,  and  that  colony  tell 
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id  feU  in  the  field,  with  t^ht  thousand  mcnM 
Ids  army.  His  colleague  was  called  to  the  city 
to  preade  at  the  election  of  a  soccewor ;  bnl  be- 
ing necessarily  detained  with  the  army,  the  offio? 
continued  wcant  for  the  reniainder  of  the  cam- 
lign,  while  the  army  acted  under  the  direttiou 
the  late  conauls,  Marius  and  Cspio. 
The  corpse  of  Rntifius,  and  of  oUier  persons 
of  rank,  being  brought  to  public  funeral  at  Rome, 
so  alarmed  and  sunk  the  minds  of  the  people,  tlwt 
the  senate  decreed,  that,  for  the  fnture,  the  dead 
should  be  buried  where  they  fell. 

In  the  mean  dme,  Lucius  Ciesar,  oMalned  a 
victory  in  the  counti?  of  the  Samnites ;  and  the 
senate,  in  order  to  restore  liie  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  if  Ibis  victory  had  suppressid  tlie  revolt, 
resolved,  that  the  sagum,  or  military  dress,  should 
be  laid  B;ude.i> 

The  usual  time  of  the  consular  elections  being 
come,  Cn.  Pompeios  Strabo  and  Porcius  Cato 
were  named. 

;ained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
I^arsi ;  and  nut  withstanding  an  ob- 
stinate delenee,  reduced  the  city  of 
Asculum,  where  hostilities  at  Gist 
had  commenced,  and  where  the  Ro- 
mans had  suJTered  the  greatest  out- 
rage. The  principal  inhabilanls  of 
re  put  to  death,  the  remainder  were 
'es.  The  other  consul,  Cato,  waa 
billed  in  the  attack  upon  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Mana ;  and  although  Marius  and  tjylla,  in 
different  quarters,  bad  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
war  against  the  allies,  yet  the  event  still  Cou- 
linued  to  be  extremely  doulilful. 

The  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  inhabitants  of 
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other  dLalricls  of  Italy,  who  IiaJ  hitherto  hpaihited 
ID  the  chuice  of  thtir  party,  took  courage  fmm 
theperseverjncfKad  success  of  their  neighboum, 
anil  openly  joined  the  revolt.  The  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire  were  soon  likely  tii  seiie  the 
cont^on  ;  they  were  already,  by  the  obstruction 
Ihoy  met  with  in  carryino  supplies  ot  proviMons 
or  revenue,  severBd  from  the  cajHtal,  and  the  alle- 
giance they  owed  as  conquered  provinces,  when- 
ever they  BRW  their  opportunity  to  withdraw  it, 
was  likely  («  ranish  like  a  drenmor  ideal  eiislenee. 
MithrUales,  the  king  of  Pontus,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  occaaon  that  was  offered  to  him ;  he 
-  It  all  his  forces  in  motion,  expelled  Nieomedes 


part  of  the  Leaser  A^ 

In  this  eitremity  it  appeared  necessary 
comply  with  the  demands  uf  the  allies;  but  the 
senate  had  the  address  to  make  this  conceaaion 
seem  to  be  an  act  of  munificence  and  generosity, 
not  of  weakness  or  fear. 

The  Latins,  who  had  continued  in  their  alle- 
giance, were,  in  consideraUon  of  their  fidelity, 
admitbid  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  cidiens. 
The  Uinbri  and  Tuscans,  who  either  hadnot  yet 
declared,  or  who  had  been  least  forward  in  the  war, 
were  next  comprehended ;  and  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  oWrving,  diat  they  were  likely  to 
obtain  by  favour  what  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  grew  renuss  in  the  war,  or  withdrew 
from  the  league,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  for- 
ward in  I  he  general  return  to  peace. 

The  Marsi,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  who 
had  oeen  the  prindpal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or 
who  had  acted  with  most  animosity  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  conlJnuedfor  some  time  lobe  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  Romans.  But  the  '  " 
which  soon  after  broke  out  amona  th 
themselves,  terminated  either  in  the  extirpation 
of  those  aliens,  and  in  the  settlen>ent  of  Roman 
coloniea  in  their  stead,  or  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity, under  favour  of  the  party  they  espoused, 
of  gaining  admittance  to  the  privily  to  which 
they  aspirei] ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  in- 
halatants  of  Italy,  from  the  Rulncon  to  ths  slraita 
of  Messina,  were  become  citizens  of  Etomo ;  and 
a  constitution  of  state,  which  had  been  alreadj 
overcharged  by  the  numbers  that  partook  of  it! 
sovereignty,  was  now  altogether  overwhelmed 
or  if  this  change  akme  were  not  sufficient  to  de 
strov  it,  was  not  likely  long  to  remain  withoul 
sonio  notaUe  and  fatal  revolution.  Aasemhliei 
of  the  people,  already  suffidentl;?  tumultuary, 
being  now  considered  as  the  collective  body  of  alt 
the  Italians,  were  become  altogether  impractic- 
able, OF  could  be  no  more  than  partial  tumults 
raised  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  the  contiguous 
fields,  for  particular  purposes;  insomuch  that 
when  we  read  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  be- 
ing set  aside  by  an  order  of  the  people,  we  may 
venture  to  conceive  all  government  suspended  at 
^e  instance  of  that  party,  who  had  Uieu  Ihe 
populace  of  Rome  at  their  calL 

LicinijH  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Ci 
chosen  censors,  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls 
of  tha  people.  This,  it  is  likely,  was  Ibund  to  be 
a  difficult  and  tedious  work.  It  became  necessary 
'0  BCrutinize  the  rolls  of  every  separate  ■ 


order  to  know  who  were  entitled  to  be  added  Ul 
the  list  of  Roman  citizens  j  and  this  difBcullywai 
farther  increased  in  conseijurncc  of  a  law  deviact. 
about  this  time  by  Papinus  Carbo,  in  which  it 
rnacted,  that  not  only  the  natives  and  ancient 
denizens  of  Italy,  but  all  who  should,  Ibf  the  Ih- 
'ure,  obtain  the  fteeilom  of  any  Italian  liorougb 
if  they  had  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  had  given  ii 
their'claim  to  the  prstor  siiitv  dam  should,  by 
ct,  become  citizens  :i  sothat  the  prerogatKe 
of  the  Roman  people  continued  W  be  in  Ihe  gift 
of  every  separate  corporation  as  well  as  in  that  of 
"le  state  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rells, 
_.  this  muster,  is  not  reconledj  but  it  was  pro- 
bably equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  dlizens,  and 
might  have  inalantly  formed  a  very  powerful  and 
dangerous  feclion  in  the  state,  if  ellcclual  mea- 
sures had  not  been  takep  to  guard  against  the 
elicct  of  their  influence.  For  this  puqioBe,  they 
were  not  mixed  promiscuously  with  the  mass 
of  the  peo]Je,  bat  confmed  to  eight  particular 
tribes;'  by  this  means  they  could  only  mfliieiioe 
'  '■  votes  in  thirty-five;'  and  the  ar'—    --' 


red  liy  it,  and  liecnie  the 

ibji-ct  of  a  new  dispute. 

While  tho  Romans  were  medilaling,  or  actu- 
ally making  this  important  change  in  the  state 
of  the  commonwealth^  they  found  leisure  for  mat- 
ters of  less  moment,  m  which  they  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  chy,  and  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice. 

Ptautius,  one  nf  the  tribunes,  oI> 
Ux  PltUa  tained  a  new  law  for  tlie  si'leclion  of 
diJadUili.  judges,  by  which  it  was  enacted.  That 
each  tribe  should  annually  elect  fif- 
teen citizens,  without  any  distinction  of  tank ; 
and  tluit,  from  the  whole  so  named,  the  judges  in 
all  trials  that  occurred  within  the  year  should  be 
taken.'  TlUs  law  appeared  to  be  equifable,  as  it 
gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  dillerent 
classes  of  men  in  the  stale,  an  equal  right  to  be 
named  of  the  juriesj  and  to  every  varty  con- 
cerned, an  equal  chance  of  being  tried  by  bis 

The  same  tribune  Ukcwifc  obtain- 
Lex  PMia  ed  a  law  Bm  tho  presentation  of  the 
de  Fi.  public  peace,  by  which  jt_  was  de- 

clared capital  to  be  seen  in  public 
with  a  weapon,  or  instrument  of  death  j  lo  oc- 
cupy any  place  of  strength  in  the  city;  to 
offer  violence  lo  the  bouse  of  any  perooii,  or  to 
disturb  any  company ;  lo  interrupt  any  meeting 
of  the  senale,  assembly  of  the  people,  or  court  of 
justice.  To  these  clauses  Calulua  subjoined  an- 
other, in  which  he  comprehended  jiersons  wr- 
rounding  the  senate  with  an  armed  force,  of 
ofiering  violence  to  any  magistrate.'! 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

Triiimph  ijf  Pompet-m  SlT<lba — pTOgresa  ofS)/lla — Wariciih  Ifie  King  iff  Ponlus — Rise  qfthat 
Kingdom— Appointment  of  Sylla  to  Command—Policy  qf  the  TrUmne  Sulpidas—SijUa's 
Commission  reeaUed  in  PuMur  of  Marius—Hi!  Jtfareh  from  Compoiiia  to  fiome— Ki^Is 
MaHiis  and  his  Facthm  from  the  CUif—Hii'  OpeTHlians  in  Greece-Siege  of  Athens— Rattle 
of  CItmvnea—Of  Orchomenos—  'Pransactiojvi  at  Roine— Policy  qf  Cinno— .Moriiw  recaUcd— 
Cinna  flies,  and  is  deprived — Recoverc  the  Potsessioa  of  Rome—  Treaty^  Si/!la  milk  Mlthn- 
dales — He  passes  into  Italy — b  opposed  iy  numerous  Armies — Varioas  Events  qf  the  War  in 
Kii/y— Syila  pretails — His  Proscription,  or  Maasacre — Named  Dictatoi — .His  Policif — Resig- 
nailim — and  Death. 

THE  eociil  war,  though  far  from  being  buc- 
ecssful,  concluded  with  a  triumphal  processionj 
<nJ  the  senate,  though  actually  ohli^^d  to  yield 
thf,  point  for  which  they  coiileiided,  thought  pro- 
per, under  jirctpnee  of  advantflgfg  gained  on  some 
particular  occasions,  to  erect  a  trophy.  They 
unglcd  out  Pompeius  Strabo  lor  the  pageant  in  ....  . 
this  oercDiony ;  either  because  he  bad  reduced  East. 
Asculunt,  where  the  rehelUon  first  broke  out,  or 
bociuse  a  victory  obtained  by  him  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  ipeace.  Butthe  most  remarkable 
circumatance  in  this  procession  was,  its  bi-ing,  in 
show,  a  triumph  of  the  old  ciliipna  over  the  new, 
but  in  reality  a  triumph  of  the  hitter.  Ventidius 
Basaus,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as 
such  in  the  present  trium|di,  came  m  the  form 
of  a  eaptive  to  share  in  the  prerc^tivea  of  a 
Roman ;  he  was,  in  the  sequel,  promoted  to  all 
the  honours  of  the  slate  I  and  mmse1t|  inthe  ca- 


.  __ upon  the 

of  thp  Macedonian  establishments  in  Asia; 
iij»n  their  entire  euppresMon,  was  become 
•f  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  the 


le  kind  with 
first  entry  at  Rome  as  a  captive.' 

Sjlla,  by  liis  conduct  and  his  successes  wher- 
ever he  had  borne  a  separate  command  in  this 
war,  gave  proof  of  that  superior  geniuj  Iw  whicl\ 
he  now  began  to  be  distinOTialvd.  By  his  mag- 
nanimity on  all  occasions,  Tiy  his  great  courage  in 
danger,  by  his  impBrious  exactions  from  the  ene- 
my, and  by  his  lavish  profusion  to  tiis  own  troops, 
he  obtained  in  a  very  bigh  degree,  the  confidence 
tnd  attachment  of  his  soldiers ;  and  yet  in  this, 
It  is  proliaMp,  he  acted  from  temper,  and  not  from 
design,  or  with  any  view  to  what  followed.  With 
BO  careless  and  so  bold  a  hand  dill  this  man 
already  hold  the  reins  of  military  disdpline,  that 
Alliinus,  an  ofiicer  of  high  rank,  and  next  in 
command  to  himself,  being  killed  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  mutiny,  he  lrHit«d  this  oiurage  as  a  tride, 
sayiTig,  when  the  matter  was  reported  to  him. 
That  the  troops  would  atone  lor  it  when  they 
met  with  the  enemy.' 

With  (he  merits  he  had  recentiv 
U.  (■,  GG5.    displayed  in  this  war,  he  repaired 
to  the  city,  laid  claim  to  the  con- 
ta.  e'^JWo    S"'^'*!  *""  """^  aceonlingly  chosen 
Svfts.  Out.  i"  comunction  with  Cluintus  Pom- 
peius Rufus, 

It  was  thought  necessary  still  (o  keep  a  proper 
force  under  arms  in  Italy,  until  the  public  tran- 
quillity should  be  fully  eslablished.  The  army, 
which  had  acted  under  Cndus  Pompeius  Strabo, 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  dtstined  lor 
this  service ;  and  Cluintus  Ri^us  was  appointed 
lo  the  command  of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 


Mitbridates  bad  inherited  finm  his  anrestors  a 
great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length,  ac- 
cordim;  to  tho  representation  of  his  own  ambas- 
sador in  Appian  twenty  thousand  stadia,  above 
'0  thousand  miles,  ile  himself  had  joined  lo  it 
the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Euiine  sea.  His  national 
troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  foo^ 
and  forty  thousand  horse,  besides  ansiliariea  from 
Thrace,  and  from  tliat  part  of  Scythia  wliich  lies 
on  the  Meolis  and  tiie  Tanais,  countries  over 
wMch  he  had  acquired  an  ascendant  approach- 
ing to  a  sovereignly.  He  had  pretensions  like' 
wise  on  tlie  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
dncia,  which  be  had  liitherto  ieUnquished  Irom 
respect  to  the  Romans;  or  of  which  be  had  de- 
terred (he  elfect  until  he  should  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  power.  All  bis  preten- 
Uons,  indeed,  like  those  of  other  monarchs,  were 
hkely  to  eitend  with  his  Ibrce,  and  to  receive  no 
limitation  but  from  the  delect  of  his  power.  And 
such  were  his  resources,  and  his  personal  charac- 
ter, Uiat,  if  he  had  encountered  on  the  side  of  Eu- 
rope viith  an  enem^  less  able  than  the  RotnaJls 
were  to  withstand  his  progress,  it  is  probable  that 
in  his  hands  the  empire  of  Pontus  might  have 
vied  with  that  of  the  greatest  conquerors. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  war  broke  ont 
in  Italy,  Casuus  Longinns,  Marcus  Aquilius, 
and  C.  Op[uua  were,  in  ditferent  characters,  sta- 
tioned in  llie  province  of  Asia,  and  took  under 
their  protection  every  power  in  that  country 
that  Was  likely  to  oppose  tlie  progress  of  Mitb- 
ridates. 

Nicomedes,  who  had  been  recently  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Bithynia,  made  hostile  incursions 
under  the  encouragement  of  these  Roman  gene- 
rals, even  into  the  Kingdom  of  Pontus.  JNOthri- 
dates,  having  made  fruitless  complaints  to  them 
on  this  subject;  and  thinking  that  the  distracted 
state  of  Italy  furnished  him  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  slight  tiieir  resentment,  he  sent 
Ills  son  Ariaradies  into  Cappadocia  with  a  force 
to  expel  Ariobananes,  though  an  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  possess  that  kingdom.  He  ti>ok  the 
lield  Jiimself,  and  sent  powerful  armies,  imder  his 
genraals,  against  Nicomedes,  and  against  Itie  Ro- 
mans, who  had  assembled  all  the  force  of  thdr 
province  and  of  (heir  allies,  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  in  difierent 
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ooiUpn,  to  defend  Ihcir  own  frontier,  or  to  ouinoy 

Mithr'uliitcs  fell  separatelj  upon  the  several 
clivl>;inns  of  his  enemica'  forces  ]  aiid  baTin^  de- 
fi^W  Nicomedes,  and  flft«rwanlB  Mbtcub,  oUisod 
ihe  Romsti  ofKccra,  witli  ib.ea  ally,  to  redre ;  Cas- 
aius  lo  Apamea,  Marcus  tuwaida  Rhodes,  and 
NieoinedoB  lo  Fe^iunuB.  His  fleet,  hkewisc, 
conaii^'in^  of  thrc^  hundred  galHes,  opened  the 
paasa^  of  the  HcllespoDl,  took  all  the  ebipg 
which  tlip  Romans  had  Elatiotied  in  those  Btraila ; 
and  he  liiniself  soon  aftet  in  person  traverapd 
Phrygia  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  to  the  seaofCili- 
ria  and  Greece.  In  all  Ihe  cidea  of  the  Leaaer 
Asia,  nliiTc  the  pcoplp  runt  openly  declaitd  tiieir 
detmlatinn  of  the  itoman  dominion,  he  wan  le- 
cetveil  Ti'ith  o{ien  ^tes.  He  got  pOBseEdon  of 
the  person  of  Opjiius,  by  means  of  tha  inhabi- 
tants of  Laodicea,  where  this  general  had  taken 
refujre  with  a  body  -' ■^'- 

self  Wi 

quarter  of  Mitbridates,  and,  in  mocbery  of  his 
state  OS  a  Roman  gowraor,  was  made  to  pass 
tbronsh  tlie  cities  in  hia  wnv,  with  his  &8ces  or 
ensi";iiB  of  magistracy  carried  before  him. 

Marcus  AquiUus  Utewise  fell  into  (he  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  cdmilar  aeorn ; 
and  n'itli  a  l»rbarity  which  notiiing  but  the  most 
criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he  latel/  pnaseBsed 
could  Lave  deserved  or  pmvoke<L  Beii>g  carried 
round  the  i^des  of  Asia  on  ana^  hcnoii  obliged 
Try  place  to  declare,  that  bis  own  avance 
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to  death  by  ttie  pouring  of  melted  guM  into  his 
tbroat. 

While  Mithrirlates  thus,  overwhelmed  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  endeavouring  to  complete  hia  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  the  reduction  of  Rhodes,  he 
ordeml  his  eeneral  Archelaus  to  penetrate  by 
tie  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  into  Greece. 

SiU'h  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  war  when 
Ihe  Romans,  having  scarcely  appeased  (he  trou- 
bles in  Italy,  appoinlcd  L.  Cornelius  SfUa  with 
ai  legions  that  laj  ia  Campania,  to  embark  for 
Greece,  in  order,  if  )iossible,  to  atem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinary  bars  mere  likely  to  withstand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  bis  colleague  could  dejiart 
for  their  iirovinces,  disorders  arose  in  the  dty, 
which,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  forei^ 
enemies,  brought  armies  to  battle  in  (he  streets, 
and  covered  Uie  pavements  of  Rome  with  the 

Fublius  Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  with 
a  angular  boldness  ami  pFoSigacy,  ventured  to 
tam^r  with  the  dangerous  humours  which  were 
but  ill  suppressed  in  the  event  of  tbe  late  trou- 
bles !  and,  as  if  tbe  state  had  no  experience  of  dvil 
wars  and  domestic  tumults,  lighted  the  torch 
anew,  and  kindled  tbe  former  animosity  of  the 
popubii  and  senatorian  parties.  The  severe  mea- 
sures hitherto  taken  by  the  senato  and  magis- 

rates  against  the  authors  of  sedition  had,  in  some 
.nstances,  been  eflectual  to  snatch  the  republic 
out  of  the  hands  of  lawless  men,  and  to  suspend 
for  a  while  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  i  but 

he  examples  so  given,  instead  ot  Jeterring  i^ers 
from  a  repetition  of  the  same  crimes,  appear  only 
to  have  atlmnnisbed  tbe  factious  leaders  to  take 
proper  precautions,  and  to  make  the  ntcessary 
preparations  before  they  embarked  in  designs 
against  the  slalc.     They  accordingly  improved 


and  refined  by  degrees  on  the  measures  wh 
they  successively  took  against  the  senate;  a 
when  the  tribune  Sulpicius  bi'gan  lo  art, 
made  his  arrangements  equal  lo  a  system 
This  tribune,   according, to  I' 


he 


formal  Vro..  «  "■=  l,.uu>,c,  pt-vwiumg  ,nj  i . 
tarch,  had  three  thousand  gladiators  in  liis  pi  _ , 
and  in  despite  of  the  law  ofFlautius,  bad  ever  ut 
his  back  a  numerous  company  of  retainers,  arm- 
ed vrith  daagers  and  other  offensive  wiiijions; 
these  he  calleil  his  anHrseneie ;  and  retained  to 
support  liim  in  an  attempt,  which  he  was  at  no 
pauis  to  disguise,  against  the  authority  of  thf 
senate  itself.  He  moved  the  peoplo  to  rerall  from 
eiile  all  those  who  hail  Dcd  from  the  lalv  on  oc- 
casion of  the  Ibrmer  disorders,  and  tn  a^niit  Ihe 
new  dtizena  and  enfrancliisnl  slaves  lo  lie  enroll- 
ed promiscuously  in  ail  tbe  tribes  vrilhout  regard 
to  Uie  late  wise  limitation  of  the  senate's  decrie, 
by  which  they  were  restricled  to  four.  By  the 
change  which  he  now  proposed,  the  ritizeiis  of 
least  cnnaideTation  might  come  lo  have  a  majority, 
or  a  great  away  in  the  public  deliberations.  The 
tritiunes  would  liecnme  masters  in  every  i]iip8- 
lion,  and  lill  up  the  mlbi  li  the  people*  in  the 
manner  tiiat  most  '■uheil  their  interest. 

Tins  ]ircsumptuoiis  man  liimsrlf  undertook  to 
procure  the  freedem  of  the  cily  for  every  person 
that  apjiiied  I1.1  liim,  and  botdiv  received  preiniuiiis 
in  die  streets  for  this  {inetitiition  of  Ihe  j^iiii- 
leges  and  powers  of  bis  lellow-ciii^y'iis. 

The  more  rcsiHrtablo  citia-uH,  and  the  niapis- 
tratea,  in  vain  withstood  those  abusns.  Tbi>v  were 
overpowered  by  force,  and  frequently  driven  from 
the  place  of  assrmhiy.  tn  this  extrrmilv  (bey 
had  reconrse  to  superstition,  and  by  multiplying 
holy-daj-s,  endeavoured  lo  atop  or  to  discimcert 
their  antagonists.  But  Sulgneius,  with  his  party, 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  consuls,  in  order  to 
force  them  to  recall  these  appointments.  Young 
Pompoy,  the  son  of  the  present  consul,  and  son- 
in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in  the  fray.  Sylla 
himself  who  hiid  witiidrawn  from  Iho  tumult, 
feeling  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  his  enenues, 
and  being  impatient  to  get  into  a  situation  in 
which  he  couU  more  effectually  reast  Ihem 
chose  for  the  present  to  comply  with  their  de- 

In  the  midst  of  these  violence^  the  eity  being 
under  an  actual  usurpation  of  tyranny,  Sylla  re- 
[jaired  to  the  army  in  Campania,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  the  object  oflns  command  in  Asia, 
and  to  leave  the  trihuniliaa  storms  at  Rome  to 
spend  theur  force.  But  soon  aRer  his  de|>arlure, 
it  appeared,  that  Marius  was  no  stranger  to  tiie 
councils  of  Sul[»eius  i  and  that  he  hoped,  by 
means  of  this  tribune,  to  grati^  an  ambition 
which  outlived  tiie  vigour  offiis  faculties  and  the 
strength  of  his  body.  His  first  object  was  to 
mortily  hia  rival  Sylla,  in  revoking,  by  a  decree 
of  the  people,  the  a_ppoinlnient  of  the  senate,  and 
to  supersede  him  in  tbe  ci»nmand  of  the  aniiy 
ag^st  Mithridates.  A  decree  to  this  purpose 
was  accordingly  with  case  obtained  by  Sulpicius, 
in  one  of  those  partial  conventions,  which  took 
upon  them  to  represent  the  people  ol'llaly  in  the 
streets  of  Rome;  and  Marius,  now  appouited 
general  of  the  army  in  Campania,  sent  the  pro- 
per officers  to  intiinato  his  appointment  to  Sylla, 
and  to  receive  from  him,  in  behalf  of  his  succes 
aor,  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  dclivtry  of 
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flin! 


Sjlla  hai!  the  n.lrlre! 


nake  fhe 


, .3  himseifj  that  Ma!__. 

tuiil  bi«  ^vourite  icgioEis,  nhom  h*  ■naiiU  natu- 
mtlyGianlay;  and  that  the  eajno  beE  of  violence, 
by  which  tie  had  sopplatitpil  the  genernJ,  woiilil 
bring  other  officers  miil  other  men  to  nap  the 
ftuitB  of  thia  luerattvp  eervi™  in  Asia.  ThiB[ii^r- 
BiiaMon,  as  well  as  the  stloiihnient  which  th;- 
aniiy  nlrcady  horn  to  dieir  general,  [iroiluced  its 
offiiCt-J 

The  olTicen!,  who  intimated  the  apjiointinent 
of  Mariui,  on  dcckrins  thrar  cominiaBion,  ibund 
that  violent'J3  could  taEe  plaee  in  the  csimji  as 
wi^ll  as  in  the  flly.  Their  orders  were  received 
with  acorn.  A  tumult  aniae  among  the  soldicra ; 
and  citizens  testoil  with  a  poblie  character,  for- 
nially  comniisBioneJ  to  intimate  an  order  of  the 
Roman  peojiie,  nnd  drliverinj;  their  commands  to 
thia  pnrpose,  wete  slain  in  the  camp.  In  return 
» this  outrage  some  relations  and  friends  of  S;^lla 
were  munli^ed  in  the  city,  and  such  retaliations 
were  not  likely  soon  to  end  on  either  aide,' 

Facdon  is  frequently  blind,  and  does  not  see 
the  USD  that  may  be  made  of  Us  own  violent  pr&- 
ccdent^  against  itself.  Although  SylU  is  buiI  to 
have  he«tated,  yet  he  was  not  a  peraon  likely  to 
shrink,  from  the  contest,  in  which  Ms  own  ene. 
mies,  and  thoae  of  the  state,  had  en^jed  him. 
Stung  with  rage,  and  probably  thinking  that 
farue  would  be  juBtilieil  in  snatching  the  lepuhlic 
sul  ol  such  violent  hands,  he  proposed  to  the 
Umythat  they  ahuuld  march  to  Rome.  The 
pnipoaal  was  received  with  joy  5  and  the  army, 
mthout  any  of  the  scruples,  or  any  degree  nf  that 
Iteaitation  which  ia  ascribed  to  their  commander 
in  adapting  this  measure,  follonred  where  he 
thought  proper  to  lead  them. 

On. this  netr  and  dangerous  appearance  of 
things,  not  only  Marius  and  Siilpiciua,  with  the 
persons  most  obnoitious  on  account  of  the  in- 
Eulta  oHered  to  Sylla  and  other  leapectahle  ciK- 
icas,  were  seized  with  consternation;  but  even 
thp  senate  and  the  i^blf?  were  justiy  alariueiL 

A  fjction,  it  is  tn^  had  assumeil  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  peo]de,  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to 
overawe  the  state ;  but  arniiea,  it  naa  tiioii^ht, 
are  dangerous  tools  in  political  contests;  snifno 
good  inten^n  on  the  part  of  their  kaders,  ~  ~ 
magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution 
their  intentions,  can  compensafe  the  ruinous  te 
dency  of  a  precedent  which  brings  fbrco  to  be 
emj>(oyed  as  an  ordinary  reeouTce  in  political 
dividons.  Even  the  present  state  of  the  repuMic 
did  not  appear  so  despcntto  as  to  justify  such  b 

The  senate  accordingly  sent  a  deputation  . . 
Sylla,  with  entreaties,  and  with  commands,  that 
he  would  not  advance  to  the  city.  Thia  denta- 
tion was  received  by  him  within  a  (bw  mites  of 
the  gates.  Ho  heard  the  rcmonstranre  that  was 
macte  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to  be 
moveil.  lie  gave  orders,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
deputies,  that  the  armies  should  halt ;  sent  the 
proper  officer?  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  sutTcred 
the  comiuisaioners  to  return  to  thcnl  employers, 
full  of  the  peisnasiun  thU  he  was  to  comply  with 
thdr  requ^.  But  an  soon  aa  he  thought  this  in- 
telligence had  reached  the  city,  and  bed  lulled  Ida 


aiitagonisls  into  a  state  nf  security,  hesentade- 
tachmenti'lo*  .in  the  heeli'  of  the  deputies,  with 
orders  to  iei.-«  the  nearest  sate;  and  ho  hinixeU^ 
«  whole  army,  speeiKly  followed  to  support 

The  ante  was  accordingly  BeiBHl.  Tlie]3eop!e, 
1  tuniult,  eniMavoureil  to  recover  itj  Marius  se- 
ared the  cn[Htol,  and  summoned  every  man, 
-hcthcr  frpdnnn  or  slaves,  to  repair  lo  It'is  stan- 
;ird.  His  party,  as  they  assembled,  were  drawn 
up  in  the  streets.  Sylla,  in  the  meau  tiine,  at 
the  heail  of  his  army,  rushed  through  the  gate, 
which  his  vanguard  still  majntoined  against  the 
multitudes  by  whom  they  were  pressed.  Ho 
greatly  annoyed  from  the  baltlemenlg  ami 
Iowa  as  he  passed,  and  might  have  been  re- 
jiulsed  by  tiie  forces  winch  Manns  had  aeseinbled, 
if  ho  had  not  commanded  the  city  to  be  set  on 
Hre,  in  onler  to  pmSt  bj  the  confusion  into  which 
the  [leople  were  likely  to  be  thrown  in  avoiding 
or  estinguishiug  tiie  tfames.  By  this  expedient 
he  drove  Marius  fcoia  all  the  stations  he  had  oc- 
lupifd,  forced  him  lo  abandon  the  dty,  and  obliged 
hisadhercntB  to  sepaiate. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  in  diflprent 
quarters  of  a  dty,  deformed  with  recent  marlis 
of  bloodshed  and  Are,  th«r  general  assembled  the 
senate,  and  desired  them  lo  deUberate  on  the 
present  state  of  afliiirs.  Among  the  me^asarca  he 
suggested  on  this  occasion,  was  a  law  by  wluch 
Marius,  wiUi  bis  son,  and  twelve  of  his  faction, 
who  had  secreted  themselves,  were  declared  enc 
mica  of  their  countrv.  Thia  sentence  was  accom- 
panied with  a  pnbuc  iinunction  to  seize  or  kill 
them  wherever  they  coull  be  funnd.  The  reasons 
upon  which  this  act  of  attainder  was  granted 
were,  that  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  re- 
public, and  flC(fuccd  the  slaves  to  desert  from  thar 
masters,  and  to  lake  arms  anaJnst  the  stale.* 

Wliile  the  oflicers  of  justice  were  diaperscil  in 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  many  others  were 
busy  in  search  nf  th^r  private  enemies,  thus  Iniil 
at  their  mercy,  ttie  tribune  Sulpicius,  having  Hed 
to  the  marshes  on  the  coast  near  Laurentam,  icas 
dragged  from  thence  and  slain.  His  head,  se- 
vered from  the  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor,  who  had 


preseion  of  the  animosity  and  rancour  of  parties 
against  each  other.* 

Marius,  upon  his  expulsion  tJDm  Rome,  retired 
to  his  ovm  villa  at  Salonium;  and,  being  unuro- 
vided  for  a  longer  flight,  sent  his  son  to  Uie  1 


sucrs,  WBsorderedtolaketheroBillo 
liitiicr  fleil  to  Oslia,  and  there  embarked  on  Imnrd 
a  vessel  which  was  provided  for  him  by  Nume- 
rius,  who  had  been  one  of  hia  partimns  in  tho 

4  Appian.  de  Bpll.  Civil,  lib.  i.  p.  387.    The  names 
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ale  trouWen.  Having  pul  to  sea,  he  was  forced 
ny  Btress  of  wnaiher  to  Circeii,  there  landed 
want  of  every  nEceaaatj,  and  made  himself 
known  to  some  hcnlstnen,  of  whom  he  implored 
relief.  Being  informed  of  the  parties  that  wen 
abroad  in  mirsuit  of  him,  he  concealed  himselt 
for  the  night  in  a  neighliouring  wood  Kelt  daj 
SB  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of 
Minturne;,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  ught  of  sotni 
horsfmrn,  ran  with  all  the  speed  he  could  make 
to  the  shore,  and,  with  much  diffieukv,  got  on 
board  of  a  boat  which  was  pas^ng.  The  per- 
sons with  whom  he  thus  took  refuge  re«sled  the 
threats  ttnd  importunities  of  the  ntiisners  to  ha' 
him  delivered  up  to  them,  or  Ihroim  into  tl 
Bea  (  hat  having  rovred  him  to  a  supposed  plai . 
of  safety,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  they  put  him 
on  shore,  and  left  him  to  his  Kite.  Here  he  flrst 
took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  aflerwanls  under  a  hot- 
low  bank  of , the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on  hearing 
tlic  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pursoeil  him 
lie  plunged  hunseif  to  lie  chin  in  the  mareh . 
hut,  though  concealed  by  the  reeds  and  the  depth 
of  the  water,' he  was  discovered  and  dragged  from 
thence  all  covered  with  mud.  He  was  carried  to 
MintumiB,  and  doomed  by  the  mugiGtratea  of  the 
place  to  suffer  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
which  had  lieen  denounced  against  bunself  and 
his  partiians  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  by 
some  connivance,  allowed  to  escape  &om  hence, 
ag^n  put  to  sea,  and,  at  the  island  j^naria, 
jouiedsoniB  associates  of  his  flight.  Being  after- 
wards obliged  to  land  in  Sicily  for  a  supply  of 
water,  and^  being  known,  be  narrowly  escafied 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  crew  thai  nav'  ■  ' 
his  vessel  From  thence  he  arrived  on  thi 
of  Africa;  but,  being  forbid  the  province  _^  .... 
Pnclor  Srxtilius,  continued  to  shift  his  abole 
airuing  the  islands  or  placea  of 

Marius  was  in  his  seventieth  yea 
made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  Roman  repub- 
lic by  means  of  poputiir  tumuhs,  and  when  he 
strove  Ur  obtain  the  command  of  an  army  in  th 
busieHt  and  most  arduous  service  which  the  Re 
man  empire  had  then  to  offer.  Bcmg  forced,  by 
his  miscarriage  in  this  attempt,  into  the  state  of 
an  outlaw,  he  stall  amused  the  world  with  adven- 
tures and  escapes,  which  historians  record  vrith 
the  embelUshmenta  of  a  pcturffioue  and  ercn 
romantic  description.  A  Gaolidi  or  Gierman 
Holdier,  who  was  employed  at  Minturnie  to  put 
him  to  death,  overawed  by  bis  as[iect,  rccoUed 
from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  ae  il' 
moved  by  tiie  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  his 
escajie.s    The  presence  of  such  an  exile  ■ 


brought  him  the  orders  of  the  pnetor  to  depart, 

"telfhimthat  you  ha '"' 

'  la  of  Carthage. 


Ifhim  that  you  have  seen  Marias  sitting  o 


The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority,  and, 
hy  the  suppression  of  the  late  sedition,  masters 
of  the  city,  took  the  proper  measures  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  such  vi(4ations  of  order  introduced 
for  popular  government.  They  resolved  that  no 
fuc-tion  of  legislation  should  be  agitated  in  the 

1  PluiBTcb.  in  Mario,  eilLi.  Load.  p.  534. 


assembly  of  the  tribes  ;*  and  Sylla,  before  he  left 
the  city,  thought  proper  to  despatch  the  election 
of  consuls  for  the  following  year,  but  did  not  em- 
ploy the  power,  which  he  now  possessed,  to  make 
the  chmce  fall  on  i^rgons  who  were  both  of  the 
senntorian  party.  Together  with  Oclavius,  who 
had  the  authontj  of  the  senate  at  heart,  he  suf- 
fered Cinna,  though  of  the  opposite  feclton,  to  be 
chosen,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  fi  t 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor,  in  his  absence, 
to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own 

Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  common 
wealth,  Sylla  set  out  viiih  his  army  for  their  dcs- 
tinaUon  in  Greece.  Cluintus  Rufus,  the  other 
consul'  of  the  preceding  year,  »t  the  same  time 
repaired  to  his  province  in  the  country  of  the 
lUara,  where,  aa  has  been  roenUoncd,  he  was  to 
siicce^  Cn,  Straho  in  the  command  of  some 
legions ;  but  being  leas  agreeable  to  these  troops 
than  his  predecessor,  the  soldiers  mutinied  upon 
his  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death.  Cn.  Strabu, 
though  suspected  of  having  connived  with  them 
in  this  homd  transaction,  was  permitted  to  profit 
by  it  in  keeping  his  starion.  So  quick  was 
the  BUccesuon  of  crimes  which  distretsed  the 


i-»  imu-    •'  iUfgat  steps  he 

tiii^Ona!"'  ^^  lately  taken.     But  tfie  state  tf 
the  war  with  Mithridales  was  ur- 
gent, and  Sylla  took  the  benelit  of  the  law  of 
Memmiu!^  by  which  persons  named  to  command 
had  a  privilege  to  decune  answering  any  charge 
which  should  lie  brought  against  them,  when  go- 
ingon  the  service  to  which  ttiey  were  appointed. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  notwithstanding  he  liad 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rhodes, 
was  become  master  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Pergnmus,  and  employed  his  ofB- 
cers,  with  numerous  fleets  aiiS  armies,  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  dillerent  quarters,  making  rapid  ac- 
quisitions at  once  on  the  ride  of  the  Sejtfiian 
^id  Tliracian  Bosphorus  in  Macedonia  and  in 
Greece.    His  general,  Arclielaus,  had  reduced 
most  of  the  Greek  islajids,  and  was  hastening  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Grecian  cjintincnt. 
Deles  had  revolted,  and  thrown  off  the  yote  of 
Athens,  at  the  time  tiiat  it  fell  into  the  liands 
of  this  general.   The  king  proposed  to  make  UB~ 
of  it  as  a  decoy  to  bring  the  Athenians  them- 
selves under  his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  pre- 
*    ided  a  dearn  to  restore  the  island,  with  the 
asure  he  had  seized  there,  to  its  former  n^iks- 
H ;  and  sent  Aristion,  a  native  of  Athens,  hut 
w  an  officer  in  his  own  service,  with  an  escort 
.  two  thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  treasure  into 
their  hands.  Aristion,  being,  under  this  pretence, 
ceiled  into  the  Fu'reus,  continued  to  bold  this 
ice,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  for  Mithri- 
tes,  and,  by  means  of  the  forces  tie  assembled 
Attica,  soon  after  overran  Bieotia,  Achuia,  and 
Laconia. 

To  these  powerful  encroachments  on  the  Ro- 
an territory,  and  to  the  personal  injuries  done 
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to  aueh  of  their  generals  as  had  feJIen  into  hi 
Jiamfs,  Mithridates  hail  joined  a  barbarous  out 
rage,  that  rouseJ,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  rt 
Eentment  of  Ihe  Roman  people.  He  had  sen 
orders  to  all  liis  commanders  in  every  town  ntii 
station  in  Asia,  on  a  day  JiieJ,  to  begin  s  massa 
ere  of  the  Ruman  dtizens  that  were  any  where 
wttled  in  that  country,  and  to  publish  a  renard 
for  the  slaves  of  any  Roman  who  should  succeed 
in  destroying  their  master.  This  order  was  e. 
cuted  with  marks  of  insult,  in  which  the  inst 
ments  of  cruelty  are  often  apt  to  exceed  their ... 
stnictions.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  at 
Ephesus,  Perganius,  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  en- 
tire families,  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  and 
embracing  the  altars,  iit&nts  with  their  parents, 
and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  were  drag, 
ged  from  thence  and  murdered.  TTie  number  of 
persons  that  perisheil  in  this  massacre,  if  ever 
knonn,  is  no  where  mentioned.* 

The  resentment  which  was  natural  on  this  00- 
caiiori,  together  with  the  real  danger  that  riirest- 
encd  the  empire,  fully  justiiicd  the  contempt  with 
whlehS^llatIellt^d  the  impeachment  of  Viroilius, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  he  left  the  city  of 
Rome  Having  transported  M  Dyraehium  an 
army  of  eii  legions,  he  tooit  the  route  of  Thes- 
sa!y  and  ffitoba;  and  having  raised  in  tliese 
countries  contribu^ns  for  the  pay  and  subsist- 
ence of  his  arm3\  he  received  the  submission  of 
the  Bceotians,  who  hod  lately  been  obliged  to  de- 
clare for  Mithridates,  and  advanced  to  Athens, 
where  Aristion  in  the  city,  and  Archeiaus  in  the 
Pirffius.  were  jirepared  to  make  a  vigorous  reast- 
atice.  Mithridates,  who  was  master  of  the  sea, 
collected  together,  all  the  troops  which  he  had 
distiibuted  m  the  islands,  ami  ordered  a  gn^at 
reinforceinent  from  Aaa  to  form  an  army  on  the 
Bide  of  BiEOtia  for  the  relief  of  Athens. 

Sylla,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  Che  siege 
of  this  place.  He  Erst  made  an  attompt  to  force 
his  way  into  the  Firieus  by  scaling  the  walls ; 
b  t  be  g  p  Isedjhad  reco  se  to  the  ordinary 
mea  f  ttack  H  eited  towers,  and  raised 
th  to  th  height  f  th  battlements,  got  upon 
tl      sam    11        h    h    bes      ed,  and  f^ed  his 

ts  I     tru     th  H     bo;  k  the  walls  with 

b-  tt  n    B,  d   mined  them  with 

gall  ns,      dmdpla-sf    rms  lor  his  men, 
to  wb        h         pe  ted  t    open  a  breach. 
B  t  lb    d  I    ce    t  th    r  I  ce  was  vigorous  and 

I  U  e,  d  w  11  d  ted,  that  he  was 
bl  g  d     fte      la  y  frm  ten      fibrta;  to  turn  the 

to      block  d        d  t    await  the  effects 
f  I  m    e,  by  wh   h  th      ty  beiran  already  to  bo 

It     as  Ittl     tm    b      ght  to  the  last  ex- 

t  ty  Those  wh  w  co  fined  within  the 
w  11    h  d  CO      m  d    11  th    h   bage,  and  killed 

II  b  im  Is  that  w  re  I  be  lound  in  the 
[  lai.e  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  tlie  imple- 
u  e  tn  ot  leaUier,  or  other  materials  that  could  be 
tu  J  I  to  sustenance,  and  came  at  Inst  to  prey 
upon  1  e  carcases  of  the  dead.  The  garrison 
w     },  eatly  dimiiiisbed  innumbers;  andoftbose 


Juorter  from  the  Roman  general,  still  showed  n 
Esiie  to  capitulate;  when  Sylla,  knowing  th 
weak  stale  to  which  the  besieged  were  reducei 


made  a  vigorous  effort,  stormed  and  forced  the 
walls  with  great  slaughter.  Anstion,  who  had 
retired  into  the  AeropoUs,  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  and  slain. 

Archeiaus,  likewise  greatly  distressed  in  tho 
Pirteus,  found  means  to  escajie  by  water,  and 
hastened  to  join  the  army  that  was  (orming  on  the 
ade  of  Thessaly ;  leaving  the  post  he  alaniloned 
to  &I1  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  wno  razed  its  foi- 
tificalions  to  the  ground. 
^  The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  into  Boso- 
tin.  Every  part  of  it  was  sumptuously  ]jrovided 
vrith  all  that  was  necessary  for  subsistence  or 
parade.  There  was  a  numerous  cavalry  richly 
ca^nrisoned ;  an  inbntry  of  every  desTTiption, 
variously  armed,  some  to  use  missile  weapons, 
others  to  engage  in  close  light  i  a  large  train  ol 
armed  chariots,  which,  being  wiMed  with  scythes, 
threatened  to  sweep  the  plains.  The  whole  army 
amounted  to  about  a  bundreil  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  But  thdr  master,  with  all  his  ability, 
it  app^rs,  relied,  in  the  manner  of  barbarous  na- 
tions,more  on  their  numbers  than  he  did  onth^ 
order,  or  on  the  conduct  of  their  ofBcera.  Sylla 
was  to  oppose  them  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  Archeiaus  continually 
pressed  with  ^1  his  forces,  and  endeavoured  lo 
'  '  general  action,  which  S;jlla  cautiously 


avoided ;  waiting  for  an  opportunity  that  nugh 
deprive  the  enenw  of  the  advantage  they  had  in 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers.  Thear 


ing  both  in  Bceotia,  Arclielaus  inadvertently  took 
post  near  Cheronea,  on  the  ascent  of  a  sleep  hill 
that  was  formed  into  terraces  by  ledges  of  rocks, 
and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  peak  or  nitintnr 
Biimniit  On  the  face  of  lliia  hill  he  had  cnrsded 
bis  in&ntry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  chari'its,  and 
trusted  that,  although  the  ground  was  unfevour- 
able  to  such  en  army,  it  was  still  iiiacceedUe,  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  an  enemy. 

While  Archeiaus  believed  himself  secure  in 
this  paction,  Sylla  continued  to  obsene  him  fmm 
the  post  he  had  tbrtilied  at  a  little  distance ;  and 

hill  which  the  enemy  bad  occupied  might  be  as- 
cended in  their  rear,  and  that  any  part  of  his 
army  niiqht  be  safel;^  conducted  to  the  summit. 
Upon  tills  information  be  made  a  dlscoMtion  to 
engago,  placed  his  main  body  against  tne  enemy 
in  front,  and,  that  he  might  throw  them  intocon- 
fusion  by  a  double  attack,  sent  a  powerful  de- 
tachment with  proper  guides,  to  seize  on  the 
heights  above  their  encanipnteiit. 

The  unexpected  appi-arancc  of  Sjtla's  detach- 
ment in  the  rear  produced  the  abirm  that  was  in- 
tended. Their  impetuous  descent  from  the  hill 
drove  in  confusion  all  who  came  in  their  way 
from  thence  to  the  camp.  The  rear  fell  down  on 
the  front.  A  great  uproar  and  tumult  arose  in 
every  part-  And  in  tJiis  critical  moment  Sylla 
began  his  attack,  and  broke  into  the  midst  of 
cnenues  who  were  altogether  umireprcd  to  re- 
ceive iiim.  Thev  were  crowded  in  a  narrow 
space,  and  imxed  wiUiout  any  distinctiou  of  se- 
parate bodies  of  ofGcers  or  men ;  and,  under  the 
disad>antage  of  their  ground,  could  neither  reast 
nor  retire.  In  the  centre,  numbers  being  trod 
under  foot  by  those  who  crowded  aroumStJiem, 
(icrished  by  violence  or  suffocation;  or,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to  escape,  were 
slain  by  each  other's  swords.  Ufa  huiidreiland 
twenty   thousand  men,   scarcely  ten    thousand 
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could  lie  aiisembliNl  at  Chatda  in  Eubcea,  the 
placp  to  which  Aichelaus  directed  his  flkiit  Of 
the  Komana,  at  the  end  of  Che  action,  only  fifteen 
men  wpre  missing,  and  of  these  two  returned  on 
the  following  day.' 

Arch^lnus,  even  afler  this  rout  of  his  army, 
lieingstdl  master  Rt  sea,  drew  sopjiliea  from  Asia 
and  from  the  nfighhouring  i^anJs;  and,  b^ng 
seriire  m  his  retrent  in  EuIicbb,  msite  frequent 
dpscenls  on  the  neighbouring  coasts.  While 
Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of  B<Bafia 
snd  Attira  from  these  incurMons,  Mithriclales 
made  great  efiorts  to  replace  his  army  in  that 
countrji  and  in  a  little  time  had  transprled 
lliithpT  eighty  thonsand  fresh  troops  andtsr  Do- 
Ttkus,  to  whom  Archelaus  joined  himself  with 
those  he  had  sai'ed  from  the  late  disaster.  The 
new  army  of  Mithridates,  conaisling  chiefly  of 
cavalry,  was  grratly  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  Btaotia,  which  was  flat  and  abounding 
in  forage.  Syll^  though  inclined  to  keep  tlie 
heighla  on  which  he  was  least  enposed  to  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  cowr 
tiie  country  from  which  he  drew  his  sHbM8t<;nce 
and  forage,  to  descend  lo  the  plains  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Orchomenos.  There  he  took  post 
among  the  tnarshes,  and  endeavoured  lo  fortify 
himself  with  deep  ditches  against  the  enemy's 
horse.  While  his  works  were  jet  unfinished, 
being  attacked  by  the  Adatic  cavalry,  not  only 
the  fabourera,  but  the  troops  that  were  placed 
under  arms  to  cover  the  workmen,  were  seized 
wilh  a  panic,  and  fkd.  Syllo,  ha\i]ig  for  some 
time  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rally  thcin^  laid  hold 
of  an  endgn,  and  rushed  in  despair  on  the 
enemy,  "  To  me,"  he  said,  "  it  is  glorious  to  &1I 
in  this  place;  but  for  you,  if  you  are  asked 
where  you  deserted  your  leader,  you  may  say,  at 
Orchomenos."  Nunibers  who  heard  this  re- 
proach returned  to  the  ehargewith  their  general; 
and  wherever  |Jiey  prrsentiS  themscli'es,  stopped 
tVe  career  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  lo  flt^f-* 
'The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  itselj 
every  part  of  the  field  1  and  Sylla  remounting  1 
full  adi-antage  of  tlic  "^ 


falling  into  his  hands.    In  these  circumstances  a 
treaty  was  equally  seasonable  for  both. 

Sylla  had  been  absent  from  Rome  about  tn  o 
years,  during  which  lime,  having  no  supphea  Irom 
thence,  he  had  supported  the  war  by  the  contn 
butions  which  he  had  raised  in  Greece,  ^tolia, 
and  Thessaly,  and  with  the  money  heh^dcuned 
fium  theplate  and  treasure  of  the  Grccnn  tem 
pies.'  The  republic,  in  the  mean  Ume  fiad  been 
in  the  possesion  of  his  enemies,  and  the  aulho 
lity  of  the  senate  was,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
pressed. Soon  after  he  left  uie  city,  Cinna,  not 
vcitlistanding  his  cngaeemcnts  to  Sylla,  rr 
■    ■    -'       "  ig  the  mon 


project  of  keeping  the  more  resjicctablp  citi- 
IS  in  subjection,  under  pretence  of  a  go^em• 
nt  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
■^'--  ^— ignation  of  (he  popular  party  was  tho 
that  which  had  distinguislied  the  tol- 
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lowers  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus ;  but  the 
object  was  changed,  and  the  nominal  popular  lac- 
tiouitselfwBsdinerently  composed.  Fom^erly  this 
&ction  consisted  of  the  populace  of  Rome  and  of 
the  poorer  iatiien%  opposed  to  the  noble  and  the 
rkh.  The  objects  tor  which  (hey  at  that  time 
contended,  were  the  distribution  of  com,  new 
settlements,  or  the  division  of  lands.  At  present 
the  parlies  con^sted  of  the  inhatiilants  of  the 
country  towns  lately  admitted,  or  stilt  claiming  to 
be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  Che  people  on  one 
Hile,  and  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citizens  on  the 
other.  The  object  to  which  the  fomier  as|ate<^ 
was  a  fiill  and  equal  participation  in  all  the  pow- 
ers that  bclong«l  to  the  Roman  people.  'J  !iey 
were  far  from  b^ng  satistied  with  the  manner  of 
their  enrolment  into  a  few  particular  trilK's,  and 
laid  claim  lo  be  admitted  without  distinction 
among  the  ancient  citizens,  and  to  h&\e  conside- 
~*'-n  and  power  proportioned  to  theirn  umbers. 


people,  and  at 
Marius  and  ti 


>f  the  St 


his  fortune,  porsned  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and 
forced  them  to  abandon  it  with  great  slaughter. 

Alter  the  loss  of  this  second  army,  Mithridalcs 
appears  to  have  despaired  of  hia  alliiirs  in  Greece ; 
he  sutli'red  Syltato  enter  into  quiet  voseesaionof 
his  winter  quarters  lu  The^aly,  aim  authorised 
Archelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined 
the  king  of  Pontus  urged  by  his  losses,  and  the 
Roman  proconsul  by  the  state  of  alliurs  in  Italy. 
Sylb,  though  commanding  in  Greece  by  autho- 
rity from  the  Roman  senate,  had  been  degraded, 
and  declared  a  public  enemy  by  a  resolution  of  ■ 


...  .  ,  ivince.  Mitliridates,  too,  while  he  had 
sustained  such  losses  in  Greece,  was  pressed  by 
the  other  Roman  army  in  A^,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  who,  with  btflntions  equally 
hostile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithridattis,  ad'-'onced  with 

and  had  lately  made  himself  master  of  Pergamus, 
where  the  king  himself  had  narrowly  escaped 

I  For  iliii  l^t  F''itarch  quotes  IhB  Memoirs  of 


propositions  i  but  Cinna  was  likely  to 

Lvc  a  powerful  support  in  the  new  people  that 
nocki^  to  him  from  the  country  tou  ns,  and  m 
the  Iricnds  of  the  e  jiles.  On  the  day  of  assembly, 
multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  took  possesion  of 
tho  place  of  meeting,  and  were  olKcrved  lo  be 
armed  with  da^ers  or  short  swords.  Octaiius 
was  attended  at  his  house  by  a  numerous  asai'm- 
bly  of  the  ancient  dtizens,  who  were  armed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  wmted  to  take  such  mea- 
the  neccsMly  of  the  case  might  require. 
Ueing  told  that  (he  tribunes  who  hi^  IbrbiddeD 
''  a  question  were  violently  attacked,  and  likely 
be  forced  from  the  assembly,  they  canio  Ibrth 
to  the  streets,  and  dmve  their  antagonists,  with 
me  bloodshed,  through  the  gates  of  the  city; 
-.nna  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  lus 
colleague,  and  invited  the  slaves,  niidi'r  a  promise 
of  Uberty,  to  his  standard.  But  linciing  it  iuijios- 
tdble  witMn  the  city,  that  was  occu|oea  by  his  op- 
ponent^ to  wMisland  tlicir  force,  ha  withdrew  lo 
the  country  (owns,  and  soliritrd  supplies  hrom 
thence.  He  passed  through  Tibur  and  I-'rffiieslB 
to  Nola,  and  openly  impbred  the  inhabitants  to 
aid  him  against  their  common  enemies.  On  this 
occofiou  he  was  attended  by  Sertorius,  and  by 
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reputilic,  a  number 
of  nrnii^B  were  eUU  kept  on  foot  in  Italy,  to  linigh 
lliF  remains  of  the  social  war.  Cn.  Strabo  Gom- 
manrled  one  army  in  Umbria,  Metellus  another 
011  ths  confines  of  Lucaaia  and  Samnium,  and 
Apf.iua  Claurlios  a  third  in  Campania,  Theae 
armies  conasted  chiefly  of  indigent  dtizens,  be- 
come BoldiBiB  of  ibrtunej  were  very  much  at  the 
dispoiial  of  their  leaders,  in  nhoEe  name  they  had 
bren  levied,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  the  military 
oath,  and  on  whom  they  depondial  for  the  setlle- 
raenls  and  rewards  which  (hey  ifrere  taught  to 
e5[ifct  at  the  end  of  ttieir  services.  They  were 
inehned  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of  any  faction 
that  was  likely,  by  the  expulsion  and  fiirfcilure 
of  one  part  of  tbe  dty,  to  mate  way  for  jmifer- 
ments  ami  fortunes  to  Che  other. 

Cinim  distrusted  Fompey  and  Meleltus ;  but 
hopin!;  for  a  belter  reception  from  Apjrius  Clau- 
dius, liere|iaiTed  to  the  camp  of  this  general,  and 
hail  the  address  to  gain  the  troops  who  were  un- 
der his  command. 

Mean  lime  the  senat«,  withont 
OriiiriTu  tad  entering  into  any  particular  discus- 
JUtmlt.  sion  of  the  guilt  which  Ciuna  had 

incurred  in  (he  late  tumult  at  Rom^ 
found  that,  by  having  deserted  his  station,  he  had 
actuiilly  divested  himself  of  liis  office  as  consul, 
and  thev  obtained  the  election  of  L.  ComeUus 
Mrrula  in  Ills  place 

Marius,  heing  informed  that  one  of  tbe  armies 
in  Jlaly,  with  a  Roman  consul  at  its  head,  was 
prepared  to  (support  htm,  made  haste  from  his 
esile  in  Africa:  he  landed  in  Tuscany,  was 
jcineil  hi  numbers,  and  had  an  ofTer  of  bdns 
v?sled  witfi  tbe  ensigns  of  proconsul.  Butintend- 
in^  to  move  indignation  or  pity,  he  dcchned  every 
jirivili'ge  of  a  Roman  dtizen,  until  the  sentence 
ef  attainder  or  banishment,  whicli  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him,  should  be  reversed.  In  the 
manner  practisetl  by  suppliants,  with  a  mean 
habit  and  ghas^y  figure,  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced by  the  distress  of  his  exile,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  jieople  I  but  with  a  countenance, 
says  his  histonan,  which;  being  naturally  stern, 
now  rather  seemed  tetrihle  than  pileoos.*  He 
imphired  the  protection  of  (he  country  towns,  in 
whose  cause  be  too  pretended  to  have  sufiered, 
and .  whose  interests  were  now  embarked  on  the 
same  bottom  with  his  own.  He  had  many  par- 
tuann  among  those  who  hatlcomposedtlie  legions 
which  formerly  served  under  hia  orders.  He  had 
repuliition  and  authority,  and  soon  assembled  a 
considerable  force,  with  which,  in  concert  with 
Cinna,  wi[h  Sertorius  and  Carbo,  he  advanced 
towards  Rome. 

They  invested  the  aty  in  three  separate  dir 
visions,  Cinna  aud  Carbo  lay  before  it,  Serto- 
rius  took  post  on  the  river  above,  and  Marius  be- 
low it.  The  last,  to  prevent  supphes  from  the 
sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  port  of  Ostia; 
the  first  had  sent  a  detachment  to  Aiminium,  to 
prevent  any  rehef  from  the  side  of  Gaul, 

III  this  extremity  the  senate  applied  t«  Metel- 
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if  hese  ordes  enabled  Cinna 
and  Marius  to  prevent  him  in  gair.xng  the  allies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  this  time  liad-  it  in 
their  option  to  accept  the  privileges  they  claimeu 
from  either  party ;  and,  having  chosen  to  join 
themselves  with  the  popular  fectiou,  they  threw 
their  weight  into  that  scale. 

Metellus,    however,    advanced    into  Latium; 


their  troops,  being  inclincil  to  &voi 


■  their 


.  few  attendants,  despaired  ol 
fitbdrew  into  Africa.    Octavius  returned  to  his 
tation  in  the  dty. 
The  army  lately  commanded  by  Pompeius 


the  senate  wa 

hesitateil  be(r 
at  his  death, 


by  h^htning  in  his  camp, 
not  inclineJ  to  repoee 
He  himself  had 


,.     And 
any  confi- 

and  the  troops. 


1  the  parties, 

re  prepared  U 

Ukely  to  favaur  Uieir  interest. 
With  so  uncertain  a  prospect  of  support,  the 
senate  thought  it  safer  to  enter  into  a  treaty  nilb 
Cinna  and  Marius  than  to  remain  exposed  to  (he 
necessity  of  being  obliged  (o  aiin)i(  them  by  force. 
They  offered  to  reinstate  Cinna  in  the  office  of 
consul,  and  to  restore  Marius,  with  the  other 
exiles,  to  thrar  condition  of  RoniB]i  citizens;  only 
B^pulttting  that  they  would  spare  the  tJood  of 
their  op|>onents,  or  proceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  While 
(his  treaty  was  in  dependance,  IVIarius,  afiedina 
the  niodesty  of  a  person  whom  tbe  law,  accord- 
ing to  his  late  sentence  of  banishment,  had  dia- 
qnsirE^d  to  take  anv  part  among  citizens,  observ- 
ed a  sullen  and  obstinate  silence.  Even  when  the 
(re3(y  was  concluded,  and  the  gates  were  laid 
open  to  himself  and  his  followers,  he  refiised  U 
enter  unlil  the  attainder  under  which  he  lay 
should  be  taken  utt,  and  until  he  was  replaced  in 
his  condi^on  as  a  Roman,  The  peoph:  were  ac- 
cordingly assembled  to  repeal  their  former  decree. 
But  Marius,  propofflng  to  take  his  enemies  by 
surprise,  did  not  wait  lor  the  comt>letion  of  tlie 
ceremony.  While  the  ballots  were  collecting, 
he  entered  the  city  with  a  band  of  armed  men, 
whom  he  employed  in  taking  vengeance  on  all 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  late  nieaaurea 
against  him.  The  gates,  by  liis  orders,  were  se- 
cured, but  most  of  the  senators  escaped.  Sylla's 
house  was  demolished,  many  who  were  reputed 
his  friends  were  slain,  others  assisted  his  wile 
and  his  children  in'ntiikin^theircscapc.  Among 
the  agnals  by  which  Manus  direcleil  tho  eiecu- 
I  of  jiarticular  persons,  it  was  understood  th^ 


if  he  di<l 
liun,  tills  was  to 
immediato  death. 
Btructions,  some  i 
his  feet  And  : 
party  had  their 


dute  which  vias  of&red 
inddered  as  a  warrant  ibr 
compliance  with  these  in- 
IS  of  ni^  were  laid  dead  at 
e  meanest  retainers  of  his 
as  well  as  liinisell^ 


and  took  this  opportunity  to  uidulge  their  pas- 
^ns,  the  dty  resembled  a  place  that  was  taken 
hy  storm,  and  every  quarter  resoundol  with  the 
cries  of  robbery,  murcfers,  and  rapes.  Tliis  hor- 
rid scene  continued  without  inlermis«on  five  days 


indfi' 


wof  tl] 
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prwence  of  his  liclora;  two  senators  of  the  nmne' 
of  Cfflsar,  Csius  and  Lucius;  two  of  the  name 
of  CniseuE,  the  father  and  the  sun,  who,  attempt- 
ing lo  escape,  hut  likely  lo  be  taken,  fell  by  their 
ownhandsi  Attilius  Serranue,  Puhlius  Lehtu- 
lus,  C  Numitorius,  M.  Bsbius,  whose  bodies, 
iaEtcucd  on  a  hook,  were  draj^il  by  a  rope 
through  the  streets;  Marcus  Anlonius,  one  of 
^le  Hrst  Roman  senators,  who  hsd  betaken  him- 
self rritircly  or  chiefly  to  dvil  arts,  and  is  knon>n 
therrfiire  by  the  name  of  the  Orator ;  this  sena- 
tor beinn  iliscovercd  In  a  place  of  conc«aIment, 
was  killed  by  assassins  sent  for  the  purpose. 
The  heads  of  the  others  were  eijioseiJ  on  the 
Tostr.i  {  that  of  Antoniua  was  placed  on  the  table 
of  Marius,  who  bore  him,  it  seems,  a  peculiar 
d^ree  of  animouty  and  rancour.  Catulus,  once 
the  colleague  of  Maiius  in  the  consolate,  partner 
in  his  last  and  most  decisive  victory  over  the 
Cinibri,  and  without  qijeslion  one  of  the  most 
respectable  senators  of  the  age,  was  included  in 
the  warrant  for  genemt  execution.  Marius  bdng 
solicited  in  his  favour,  mack  answer,  Hetnaaldic 
And  this  victim,  choo^ug  to  avokl  by  a  voluntary 
death  the  insults  likely  to  be  oflen^  to  him  by 
his  enemies,  having  shut  himself  up,  with  a  bra- 
ver of  burning  coals,  in  a  close  chamber  which 
Has  recently  plastered,  peiisheil  by  suHbcatiotL 

Memk:,  the  Flaroen  Dialis,  whose  name,  with- 
out bis  own  knowledge,  had  been  insciibcd  con- 
BulinplacBofUiatofCinna,  now  likewise,  willing 
to  maintMn  the  dignity  of  his  station,  opened  his 
arteries  at  the  shnne  of  Jujiiter,  whose  priest  he 
was,  sprinkled  the  statue  of  the  god  with  his 
blood ;  on  feeling  the  approach  of  drath,  he  tore 
from  his  head  the  apex  or  crest  of  the  order, 
which,  by  the  maiims  of  reUgion,  he  always  car- 
ried while  alive,  but  with  which  on  his  head  it 
would  have  been  imfdoua  and  ominous  to  die,  and 


look-  tl 


int  f 


la  vrith  which  ha  pertbrmed  this  duty. 
Cinna  himself  liecame  wearji  of  the  murders 
which  were  committed  lo  gralify  the  avarice  of 
mean  and  needy  adventurers,  or  the  rancour 
even  of  fugitive  slaves  against  tlie  masters  they 
had  deserted ;  he  wished  to  terniinate  so  horrid 
a  scene,  but  it  seems  could  not  stop  it  otherwise 
than  by  t)ie  death  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  it.  He  caused  great  nuinliers  of  them  accord- 
ingly to  be  BiUTOUnded  and  put  to  the  Bword. 
He  proposed,  in  coiKert  with  Marius,  to  give 
some  form  or  title  to  thnr  govemtncnt^  by  assum- 
ing the  consulate:  and  although  there  is  nodoubt 
that  they  could  have  easily  oWained  the  sanction 
of  an  ordinary  election,  yet  they  chose  to  usurp 
the  enfflgna  and  powers  of  consul  without  any 
such  pretence.1  MariuE^  while  he  look  the  tille 
ofconsul,  continued  to  act  like  a  chief  of  banditti, 
coanivedat  the  disorders  tfiat'wero  committed  by 
bis  military  retuner^  and  continued  still  (o 


had  givi 


eiccution  of  the  orders  which  I: 


entry  i 


lo  the  <aty,  lo  put 


hia  opponents  to  death. 

In  the  miiist  of  tbeae  crimes,  however,  the 
name  of  Sylla,  and  the  &me  of  lus  victories  in 
Greece,  gave  continual  presage  ot  a  just  retribu- 
tion. Marius  was  ^itated  with  nocturnal  fears, 
and  gave  rigna  of  a  oistraEted  mind.  Some  one, 
he  imagined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  continually 
sounded  in  bis  ear^  ^^  Horrid  is  tbe  dying 


den  i"  which  being  applied  to  himself,  seemed  U 
announce  his  approaching  dissolution.  He  took 
to  the  excesdve  use  of  wine,  conllacted  a  pleurisy, 
and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness,  in  the 
Bventcenth  day  of  his  last  or  seventh  coiisulale, 
ind  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age ;  leaving  tho 
ools  he  had  employed  in  BUbvcrting  the  govern. 
nent  of  his  country,  lo  pay  the  forfeit  of  hij 

Livy,  it  appears,'  had  made  it  a  question, 
whether  Manus  had  been  most  useful  to  hi; 
country  as  a  soldier,  or  |iemiciuu3  as  a  citizen.  I( 
has  happened  unfortunately  for  his  iauir,  that  he 
closed  the  scene  of  life  with  examples  of  the  latter 
kind.     In  what  degree  he  retained  his  genius  or 

itities  cannot  lie  known.  His  insatiable  thirst 
.  power,  like  avarice  in  ttie  case  of  other  persons, 
seemed  to  grow  with  age.  His  hatred  of  tiie  iio- 
blpB,  contracted  in  the  obscurity  of  his  early  life, 
remained  with  him  aiter  he  himself  had  laul  the 
amplest  foundations  of  nobility  in  his  own  fan>i1y. 
And  he  died  in  an  attempt  to  extinguish  all  just 
or  regular  government  in  the  blood  of  those  who 
only  were  quahflcd  or  disposed  to  sustain  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Marius,  the  government 
still  continued  lobe  usurped  by  Cinna.  Many 
of  the  senators,  and  other  <dtizens,  obnoxious  tc 
the  prevailing  party,  took  refuge  with  Sylla. 
This  general  himself  was  dcclar«l  a  public  ene- 
my; bis  eflccts  were  seized;  hia  children,  with 
their  mother,  having  namswiy  escaped  the  pur- 
suit  of  his  enemies,  tied  to  the  father  in  Greece. 

Upon  this  occaaon  Sylla  did  not  change  bis 
conduct  in  the  war,  nor  moke  any  concessions  tc 
the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  talked  iamiliarl; 
every  day  of  his  intention  lo  punish  his  enemies 
at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  friends, 
but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mithridales  to  make 
repaiatbn  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  to  their  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  hy  these  threats,  Cinnalook  measures 
to  strengthen  bis  party;  assumed,  upon  the  death 
ofMariuB,  Valerius  Flaccus  as  hia  colleague  in 
the  office  of  consul ;  and,  having  assigned  lum  the 
command  in  Asia,  with  two  additional  legions, 
tnurtj'd  that  with  this  force  he  might  obtain  pos- 

But  Flaccus,  n|JOn  his  arrival  in  Thessaly, 
was  deserted  by  part  of  the  army,  which  went 
over  to  Sylla;  and  passing throngh  Macedonia  in 
hia  route  lo  Asia  with  the  remainder,  a  dispute 
aroae  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria, 
which  ended  in  the  murdir  of  tho  consul  Flac- 
ens,  and  in  the  succession  of  Fimbria  to  tbe  com- 
mand. So  litUe  dctcrence  or  respect  did  citizens 
pay,  in  the  disorder  of  those  unhappy  times,  even 
to  the  government  they  professed  to  serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  treops  he  had  seduced  to  his 
standard,  after  he  had  assassinated  tiieir  general, 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  Asia,  and  hastened,  as 
has  been  observe^  the  resolution  to  which  Mith- 
ridatea  was  come,  of  applying  tor  peace.  To  tiiia 
crafty  prince,  ui^ed  by  the  necessity  of  his  own 
afiairs,  the  conjmicture  Bp[>eared  to  be  favourable, 
when  so  mucli  distiaction  took  place  in  tlie  coun- 
cils of  Rome.  He  bail  experienced  the  abilities 
of  Sylla;  he  knew  his  eager  desire  to  lie  goncfot 

SLivy,«pilome,  libviii.    flppian.  de  Bell-  Civil 
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Ifaly,  and  to  be  le'engtsl  of  his  erjemies;  anrt  he 
expected  to  gain  him  by  ptottenn^  asastan™  in 
the  «ar  he  was  about  to  wage  with  the  opposite 
partv  at  Roi 


here  beins  told,  in  the  name  of  Mithndalea,  that 
he  shuulJ  hare  money,  tron|«.  and  chipping  to 
make  a  descent  on  Italy,  provided  he  would  enter 
■'  h  lie  king  of  Pontus,  and 


It  Mithridates,  to  debver  up  the  fleet 
and  the  neaiy  which  was  under  his  command, 
onil  to  rely  for  protection  and  reward  on  the  tliith 
of  the  Romans.  They  wilt  Bpeeditv  seat  you,  he 
paiil,  onthe  throne  of  Pontus.  Archelaua  haTing 
rejected  this  proposal  with  horror,  "And  you," 
says  Sylla,  "ibe  alavB,  or  (If  yon  prefer  that" title) 
the  friend  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  wiil  not  betray 
vour  trust,  and  yet  to  me  nave  the  prcBomption 
to  propose  an  act  of  perfidy.  The  fields  of  Che- 
roiiea  and  Orchomcnoa  should  have  made  you 
better  acquainted  with  the  charactor  of  the  Ro- 

U[»n  this  reply  Archelaus  saw  the  neccsiity 
of  purchatdng  the  treaty  he  was  instructfil  to 
make,  and  accordingly  made  the  following  con- 
That  the  Heel  of  Pontus,  consisting  of  se^'enty 
galleys,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from 
all  places  wluch  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of 
this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Asia,  together 
with  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadoda 
should  be  evacuated,  and  the  frontier  of  Pontua, 
for  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  Mithridates's 
territory. 

That  the  Romans  should  receive  two  thousand 
lalerita,*  to  reimburse  their  expense  in  the  war. 

That  prisoners  should  be  restored,  and  all  de- 
"    '  rs  delivered  up. 


measures  he  had  taken  to  secure  and  bcilitali 
the  passage  of  his  army  into  Asia.  U.e  sent  La- 
cullus*  round  the  maritime  powers  of  the  East 
to  assemble  a  fleet ;  and,  after  having  made  some 
incursions  into_  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army  with 
the  spoil  of  nations  who  had  often  plundered  the 
Roman  province,  he  continued  his  route  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  met  in  his  way  hy  the  mes- 
sengers of  MilhiiJates,  who  informed  him  that 
their  master  agreed  to  all  the  articles  proposed, 
except  to  that  which  related  to  the  cesfflon  of 
Paphlagorua ;  and  at  the  same  tjaie  made  a  merit 
of  the  preference  he  had  given  to  Sylla  in  thia 
treaty ;  aa  be  might  have  obtained  moro  Kivonr- 
able  terms  from  Fimbria.  "That  is  a  traitor," 
said  Sylla,  "whom  1  shoit  speedily  punish  tor  his 
Crimea.  As  for  your  master,  I  shall  know,  upon 
my  arrival  in  Asia,  whether  he  chooses  to  have 


^ ..  is  that  strait  Her«  he  was  met  by  another 
■ssage  from  Mithridates,  dealing  a  personal 
«rview!  which  was  accordingly  held  in  the 
!sence  of  both  arnues,  and  at  which  the  king 


of  Pontus,  after  some  eipostulalions,  agreed  to 
all  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  In  thia  he 
probably  acted  from  policy,  as  well  as  from  the 
neces^ty  he  felt  in  the  present  state  of  his  alfaira. 
He  still  hoped,  in  consequence  ciF  this  treaty,  Ic 
turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  against  the  Romans,  and 
trusted  that  the  peaee  he  obtained  for  himself  in 
Aua  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  ivar  in  Italy, 
more  likely  to  distress  his  enemies  than  any  pfTorts 
he  himself  could  make  against  them.  With  this 
reasonable  prospect  he  retired  into  his  own  king- 
dom of  Pontus ;  and  there,  strengthening  hirO' 
sclf  by  alliances  and  the  acquiation  of  territory 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  he  prepar- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  fDtnre  emergencies,  and 
toprojit  by  the  state  of  confiidon  into  which  the 
e^ra  of  the  Romans  were  hastening. 

Sylla,  having  broaght  the  Mithnilatic  war  to 
an  issae  so  bnnnuralSe  for  himself,  and  having 
every  where  gratified  his  army  with  the  spoils  lU 
thdr  enemi^  bdng  possessed  of  a  considerabia 
sum  of  money  and  a  nnmerous  fleet,  and  being 
secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiera,  who  had 
experienced  his  liberality,  and  rested  their  hopes 
of  fortune  on  the  success  of  his  future  «nt«rpri£3«L 
prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies^  ana 
those  of  the  rcpubUc  in  Italy.  He  proceeded, 
however,  vrith  great  deliberation  and  caution  | 
and.  as  if  the  state  at  Rome  were  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, staiil  to  reduce  the  army  of  Fimbria,  to  re- 
settle the  Roman  province,  ami  to  eflect  the  resto- 
ration of  the  allies,  Nicomcdes  and  Ariobarzanes, 
to  their  several  kingdoms  of  Cappadoda  and 
Bithynia. 

Fimbria  being  required  bv  Sylla  to  resign  a 
command  which  he  had  illegally  usurped,  re- 
torted the  charge  of  usurpation,  and  treated  Sjlls 
himself  aa  an  outlaw ;  bat  upon  tiie  approach  of 
this  general,  bein^  deserted  by  bia  army^  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  anu  there  put  an  end  to  his  life  1^ 
the  hands  of  a  slave,  of  whom  he  eiacled  tliis  ser- 
vice. To  punish  the  province  of  A^  for  its 
defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  obliged  the  inhab- 
itants to  {>ay  down  a  sum  equal  to  Jive  years^ 
onlinary  tax.  He  sent  Curio  to  replace  on  thMt 
thrones  tlic  kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
who  had  persevered  in  their  aHianee  wUb  Rome, 
and  sent  an  account  of  these  particulars  to  the 
senate,  without  lakins  any  notice  of  the  edict  by 
which  be  himself  had  been  stripfied  of  his  com- 
mand, and  declared  an  enemy.'  Before  he  set 
soil,  huwei-er,  fui  Italy,  ho  tliought  proper  to 
transmit  to  Rome  a  memorial,  setting  forth  bis 
services  and  his  vrrongs,  as  well  as  the  injury 
done  to  many  senators  who  had  l.iken  refuge  in 
his  camp,  anil  concluding  with  menaces  of  justice 
st  nia  'own  enemies  and  those  of  tbe  re- 
reneral  of 
jeiiig  read 

,    ^  .     .  abcra  with 

dreadful  apprehensions ;  eipedienta  were  pro- 
posed to  recondle  the  parties,  and  to  avert  the 
evils  which  the  republic  must  sutler  from  tlieir 
repeated  contentions.  A  messoge  was  A'nt  to 
pacify  Sylla,  and  earnest  intrcaties  werf  made  to 
Cinna,  that  he  woukl  suspend  his  levies  until  an 
answer  could  be  obtained  from  the  other.  But 
Cinna,  in  contempt  of  these  pnciflc  intention^ 
n  r  r^n  ^""^  measures  to  prosecute  tlie  war; 
D.  1^,  uuj.  ji^ijpij  tho  ftaces  with  Cii.  Pajariui 
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Carbo,  whom  without  any  forai  of 
cl  n"  «'''"  ^'^'^''"'i  ^^  aaEUmccl  for  his  colleague 
oT  miirttu  '"  consulale ;  and  in  the  parti^im  of 
Chri*  provinces,  retained  for  himself  the 

admin  iatration  in  Italy,  while  he  as- 
Hgned  to  Carbo  the  coniniBnil  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Gaul.  These  titular  magistrates,  with  all  the~ 
■dherentB  of  thrar  taction,  applied  in  great  haste 
to  the  raising  of  men,  ana  seearing  the  fidelity  of 
Che  towns  within  the  several  divisions  which  they 
had  received  in  charge. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages  for  thtii  good  beha- 
viour from  all  the  towns  in  his  district ;  but  as 
he  had  not  aoiborily  from  the  senate  for  this 
measure,  he  found  himself  unable  to  iiive  itrllbct. 
ToCaslricius,thecliief  mapstrateof  PlacentJH,  a 
person  of  great  age,  who  reiased  to  comply,  he 
said,  "Havenotlyourlifeinmy power?'  "And 
have  not  I,"  said  the  other,  "  already  lived  long 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustPivd  a  consider- 
able force,  intended  to  make  head  against  Sylla 
in  Thessaly,  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pass  in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  determined  lo  trans- 
port his  army  tliither.  But  the  troops  being 
averse  to  embark,  he  JiinieeU',  endeavouring  to 
force  them,  was  killed  in  a  mntiiiy.  A  general 
disorder  and  anarchy  infected  the  whole  party. 
The  election  of  a  successor  to  Cinna  was  twice 
interrupted  by  supposed  unlavourable  presages, 


and  Catbo  remained  sole  cc 

At  this  time  an  answer  ar 
the  proposals  made  by  tlie  si 


d  from  Sylla 
^     .  ,  e  towards  a  i 

concdiation  of  parties  i  in  which  he  declared, 
"That  he  never  could  return  into  friendsliip 
with  persons  guilty  of  so  many  and  such  enoi 
mous  crimes.  If  the  Roman  people,  howeve: 
were  pleased  to  grant  an  inijcmmty,  he  shoal 
not  Interpase^  but  would  venture  to  aflinn,  that 
such  of  the  citizens  as  chose,  in  the  present  di 
ders,  to  take  retiige  in  his  camp,  would  lind 
themselves  satcr  than  in  that  of  his  enemy's.' 
He  had  embarked  his  army  at  Ephesus,  and  in 
threedays  reached  the  Pineus,  the  port  of  Athens. 
Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  gout,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adipsus;  at  which 
he  accordingly  passed  some  time  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  ease,  amu^ng  himself  with  builboni 
and  ordinary  company,  as  if  he  had  no  aflair  of 
any  conseqncnce  in  contemplation.  His  flei'l, 
tlie  mean  time,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
ships,  coasted  roond  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
on  board  the  army  which  had  marched  by  Thes- 
saly to  Dyrarhium.  Being  apprehensive  that 
souie  {)art  of  the  legions,  upon  landing  in  Italy, 
and  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  returning  to  their 
-lOincs,  might  desert,  or,  trusting  to  their  conse- 
quence in  a  civil  war,  might  lieconie  disorderly 
and  diBtreas  the  inhaHtanls,  he  exacted  a  spedal 
oath,  by  which  every  man  bound  himself,  upon 
bis  arrival  in  Italy,  to  abhle  by  iiis  colouns  aiid 
to  observo  the  atiictist  order  in  his  march  through 
the  country.  The  trooiis,  wishina  to  remove  all 
the  remains  ofa  distrust  which  had  suggested  this 
precaution,  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  contribu- 
tion towaiilsthe  support  of  the  war;  and  Sylla, 
without  accepting  the  favour,  set  sail  with  iho 
additional  confidence  which  this  proof  of  attach- 
ment in  the  army  ins|ni'ed. 

He  had,  acconling  to  Appian,  five  iUiman  1e- 


„      .  .  .    ind  Italian  norsp,  and  con 

siJerable  levies  from  Mhccdonia    and    Greece 
lunting  in  all  to  about  siiiy  thousand  men 
With  this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  face  of 
many  different  armiei^  each  of  thfn  equal  or  su 
periot  in  number  to  his  own.  The  o.'jiowte  partj 
"~we  supposed  lo  hav  on  fiiot  st  diflerent  sta 
ms,  above  two  hundreu  thousand  num. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  C.  Junius  Korlianusi 
who  were  its  leaders,  being  in  foa 
U.  C.  (nO.     session  of  tiie  capital  and   of  Iht 
place  of  election,  were  named  foi 
consuls.  Korbanns,  in  the  name  of 
JrtTSanin.       'he  republic,  commanded  a  preal 
army  in  Apulia ;   Seijdo,    anothei 
Ihe  confines  M  Campania.    Sertorios,  youne 
anus,  with  Carbo,  in  the  quality  of  proconsul, 
and  others  (as  Plutarch  quotes  from  the  memoirs 
of  Sylla,)  to  the  number  of  liileen  commanders, 
had  each  their  armiea,  amounting  in  all  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cohorts  jS  of  these  diflerent  bo- 
dies none  attempted  to  diepule  the  landing  of 
Sylla,  nor  for  some  days  to  interrupt  his  march. 
He  accordingly  continued  to  advance  as  in  a 
fiiendly  country,  tyid  in  the  midst  of  profound 
pence.      The  inhabitants  of  Italy,   cciisidrriiig 
the    Rommi    nobility,    in    whose    cause    Sylla 
imieared,  BS  averse  to  the  claim  Uiey  had  made 


had  fo 

vailed  in  the  state.  To  allay  11 
to  prevent  tlieir  taking  an  ai 
htm,  Sylla  summoned  the  leading 


mitryto 

had  been  made  to  them,  if  they  did  n 
these  and  every  other  title  to  &vour,  by  abetting 
the  faction  which  had  subverted  the  govcrnineiit. 
On  his  march  he  vias  joined  by  Melsllus  Pius, 
who,  as  has  been  observed,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt, in  conjunction  with  the  consul  Octaviu», 
to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of  Marios  and 
Cinna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and  liclng 
forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  I  taly. 
Being  in  Liguria,  where  be  still  retained 
character  of  proconsul,  he  endeavoured 


his  [larty,  when  so  great  a  change  whs  n^aile  in 
tiicir  fiivour  by  the  airisal  of  the  army   ti-om 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  joined 
W  Cneius  Pompcius,  son  to  tlie  late  consul 
Pomjicius  Sirabo,  who,  though  too  young  for  any 
pubbc  character,  had  assembled  a  coniutlerable 
body  of  men  to  make  himself  of  consequence  in 
the  present  contest.  Being  now  only  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  be  vaa  remarjied  liir  eniragins 
manners,  and  a  manly  aspect,  wliitli  pn mtcd 


tgcnc 


al&vou 


.    _..,  Thisdistinctionbeinsl 

was  possibly  considered  \iy  bini  as  I 
and  gave  him  an  early  impression 
riority  to  his  fellow-citizens  which 
to  BEsmne  through  the  whole  of  his 
served  in  those  legions  nith  wl '  ' 


ba\'e  caniedthe  waragninst  S>1Ih  into  Asia 


and  disappearing  sudden!)",  v 
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been  murdered  by  the  onler  of  CinQii, »  anspidon, 
which,  niiioiig  other  circumstancee,  incited  tile 
soldiers  to  that  mutiny  in  which  the  general  was 
killed.  SylJa  appears  himself  io  have  been  won 
by  the  promising  asp^t  of  this  young  umii,  and 
received  him  with  digtiaguishine'mBrkii  of  regard. 
Numbers  of  the  senate  and^ nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  reniaiiied  exposed  at  Rome  to  tlie  insults 
of  their  enemies,  now  repaired  '     " 

■■ylla.     The  consul  "'"'- 

oung  Mariu^  lay 
he  was  prepanni  to  attack  them,  bcul  oh  uiiiii;r 
with  overtures  of  peace ;  these  they  rejected  with 
marks  of  contempt.  This  circumstaoce  had  an 
etTect  which  Sylla  perhaps  foresaw  and  intended. 
It  roused  the  indignation  of  his  almy,  and,  in  tbe 
acljon  wluch  fblknrei],  had  some  elfect  in  obtain- 
ing a  victory  in  which  six  (housaod*  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  with  the  loss  of  o»ly  seventy  men  to 
himself. 

Korhanns,  after  thisdefeal,  rctreatel  to  Capua ; 
and,  brai^  covered  by  the  walls  of  that  place, 
waited  the  arrival  of  Siaplo,  who  intended  tojoin 
him  w^h  the  army  under  his  command.  Sylla 
marched  to  Teanum  Co  prevent  th^  junction; 
anil,  on  (he  approach  of  Scipio,  proposed  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  leaders,  with  a  few  attendants, 
ml^t  between  the  two  armies,  snd  were  nearly 
a[rfEBd  upon  terms  of  peace ;  but  Scipio  delayed 
his  final  consent  nntii  he  should  consnlt  with 
Nofbanus  at  Ciipua.  Sertoriua  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  inform  Norbauus  of  what  &d 
pascd,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  until 
his  return ;  iiut  this  messenger,  prolnilriy  averse 
to  the  traitv,  broke  the  truce,  t)y  seidr^  a  post  at 
Suessa  which  had  been  occupied  by  Sylla;  and 
the  negotiation  hail  no  other  elTecl  than  that  of 
gii'iug  the  troops  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their 
leaders,  an  opportunity  of  conferring  together;  a 
drcumslancc  which,  in  dvil  wars,  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  one  orotlierof  the  parboa.  Intmscasc 
the  popularity  of  Sylla  prevailed;  and  the  sol- 
diers of  his  afmv,  boastlug^  of  the  wealth  which 
they  had  acquired  under  nieir  generalf  infected 
his  enemies,  and  sedui^d  them  to  desert  thdr 
leader.  Scipio  vras  left  almost  alone  in  his  camp; 
hut  Sylla,  recdving  the  troops  who  deserted  to 
him,  nude  no  attempt  to  s^ze  their  general,  euf 
flared  him  to  escape,  and,  with  the  accession  of 
streiiijth  he  had  acquired  by  the  junction  of  this 
arjny,' continued  his  march  towards  Room!.  Nor- 
bJnua  at  the  aametimo  evacuated  Capua,  anil,  by 
forceiLl  marches  in  a  dilferent  route,  endeavoured 

About  this  lime,  Sertorius,  who,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  liad,  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
vinces, been  a^ipointed  proprator  of  Syain,  de- 
spairing of  allaits  in  Italy,  m  which  [>robably  he 
was  not  sutfiiuenlly  consulled,  repaired  Co  his 
province,  and  deternunfd  to  try  what  the  genius 
of  a  Roman  leader  coulil  elTect  at  the  head  of  the 
wathke  natives  of  that  country. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party,  who  remained 
]n  Italy,  made  eObrts  Co  collect  all  the  Ibreea  they 
could  at  Route.    Carbo,  upon  hearing  that  the 

ml,  said,  "  We  have  to  do  with  a  lion  anil  a  foi, 
of  which  the  foi  ia  probably  the  more  dangerous 
enemy  ijf  Che  two." 

Norhanui,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  dty. 


procured  an  edict  of  the  people,  by  which  M»- 
tellus,  and  the  others  who  had  joined  Sylla,  were 
declared  enemies  to  their  country.  About  the 
same  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  capitol,  and  the 
bulldinga  ivere  burned  to  the  ground.  Various 
Buapicions  were  entertained  of  tlie  cause ;  but  as 
no  party  had  any  interest  in  this  event,  it  was 
probably  accidental,  and  serveil  only  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  the  peopli^  prone  to  superstiilon, 
and  apt  to  find  alarming  presages  in  every  un- 

The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent  by 
both  [rartlea  in  collecting  their  forces  from  every 
quarter  of  ICaly,  and  the  term  of  Clie  consuls  in 
ofiicB  being  nearly  expired,  Carbo  procnred  his 
own  nomination  to  succeed  them, 
U.  C.  Ii7l,  and  inscribed  Che  name  of  MarluE^ 
C.  Mariwi.  searccly  twenty  years  of  age,  as 
Cs.  Paji.  OiT^  his  colleague.  This  young  man 
^  is  by  some  said  Co  have  been  the 

nepnew,  by  others  Che  adopted 
son,  of  the  late  celebrated  C.  Marius,  whose 
name  had  so  long  been  terrible  to  the  enemies, 
and  at  length  not  less  so  to  the  friends,  of  K«me. 

At  this  time  the  senate  consented  to  have  the 
plate  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for 
the  pay  of  the  supposed  consular  armies.  They 
were,  however,  noCwithstanding  this  act  of  ob- 
sequiousnea!^  licUeved  to  incline  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  cose  the  dty  were 
attacked.  The  members  bdng  assembled  t^ether 
by  orders  of  the  poetors,  Damaaiiipusand  Brutus, 
the  most  suspected,  were  taken  adde  and  put  to 
death;  of  this  numbrr,  duhilus  Mucins  Soevola, 
Pontifex  Majcimus,  flying  to  the  temple  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  discharge  his  sacred  office, 
was  killed  in  Che  porch. 

The  military  operations  of  tbe  fallowing  spring 
began  wilh  an  olslinata  fight  between  two  con- 
siderable amues  commanded  by  Metellus  ami 
Carinas.  The  latter  being  deteated  with  great 
loss,  Carbo  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  in 
order  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army. 

lu  the  mean  time  Sylla,  being  encamped  aC 
Setia,  and  having  mCeUlgencc  that  tiie  young  Ma- 
rius  was  advancmg  a^uiat  him,  put  bis  army  in 
motion  to  meet  him,  nnced  him  liack  Co  Sacri- 
portum,  near>  Frttneste,  where  an  action  soon  af- 
ter ensued,  in  which  Maiius  was  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  lied  in  disorder  to 
Pneneste,  the  first  who  arrived  were  received  into 
the  place ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy 
might  hkewlsfl  enter  in  the  Cmnult,  ^e  gaCes 
weie  shn^  and  many,  being  excluded,  were 
slaughtered  under  the  ramparts.  Marina  himself 
(scaped,  by  a  rope  which  was  let  down  from  the 
battlements  to  hoist  him  over  the  walls. 

In  consequence  of  'iiis  victory  Sjlla  invested 
PrieiiesCe ;  and  as  grual  nmnbers  wens  thus  sud- 
denly cooped  up  in  a  town,  which  was  nut  pre- 
pared to  subsist  Iheiu,  he  had  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  sedng  them  redocerl  to  the  neces^ty 
of  surrendering  at  discieCion.  CraiiniilCing  the 
charge  of  Che  blockade  to  Lucretius  Utieha,  he 
himself  with  part  of  the  aimy,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  Metellus,  in  s  secoud  actioii,  had  del<.>aled 
the  army  of  Carbu,  eiid  Poiupcy  that  of  Alarius 
near  Sena ;  and  die  party  of  Sylla  btmig  Wctori- 
ous  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  dty  was  iirepared 
to  recdve  hun  as  wxin  as  he  appeared  at  tbe  gates. 
T-L .■ ..■(j|g  ujij.ogite  faetiuu  withd-uw 
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nli[y  of  the  ppople,  ilelivered  an  liHrangoe,  in 
which  he  imputed  ihe  ilieonler  of  the  timrs  to  thc^ 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  fen  factious  men,  who 
had  ovcrturnrd  the  government,  and  ttaeriJioed 
the  best  hluod  of  the  republic  to  their  ambition  and 
to  their  personal  resentments.  He  exhorted  at] 
well-disposed  men  lo  be  of  good  courage,  and  as- 
sured them  that  (hej  ehnuld  noon  see  the  repub- 
lic restored.  In  the  mean  time,  ho  gratilied  his 
arorf  with  the  spoils  of  the  opposite  (arty,  de- 
clarin;  the  effects  of  all  those  to  he  forfritcd  who 
had  been  accessary  lo  the  crimes  lately  committed 
a^inst  Ihe  state.  After  this  first  s|;edmen  of 
bis  policy  in  the  city,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  lo 
execute  his  orders,  he  hastened  to  Ctusiam, 
where  Carbo,  being  joined  by  a  consiilerable  rein- 
forcement from  Spain,  was  preparing  to  recover 
the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  his  colleague  Marios, 
who  was  reduced  lo  great  distress  in  Prffineste. 
The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and 


force,  by  _.  .     .  ,  .   , 

apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depenc 
on  the  fate  of  Prffluesle,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  party  was  therefore  directed  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.  The  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mariua,  and  who,  by 
Ms  favour,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
apprehendini^  immediate  ruin  lu  themselves,  in 
the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whmn  they  had 
been  protected,  determined  to  make  one  great  ef- 
fort for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

They  were  joined  in  Lalium  by  a  large  detach- 
ment sent  by  Carbo,  under  Carinas  and  Marcins, 
and  made  an  attempt  tn  force  the  lines  of  the  bc- 
inegers  at  Prtenesle,  and  to  open  the  blockade  of 
that  place.  But  having  tailed  in  this  design, 
they  turned,  with  desperation,  on  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  was  but  slightly  gnarjed  by  a  small 
detachment  which  had  bwn  left  fi>r  that  purpose. 
Sylla  beino  informed  of  their  intention,  with 
hasty  manges  advanced  to  the  city,  and  found 
the  enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  suburbs, 
and  peparing  to  force  (he  gates. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  ailernooD  when  he  ar- 
rived, after  a  long  march.  Some  of  Ids  officerf 
proposed,  that  the  troops,  being  fatigned,' should 
nave  a  little  time  t»  repose  then^ves;  and  that, 
for  Ibis  purpose,  they  should  remain  on  the  ram- 
parts until  the  follovring  day.  Syila,  however, 
projiodng,  hy  his  onei^cted  presence,  and  by 

the  enemy,  gave  ordera  for  an  immediate  attack. 
The  event  for  some  time  was  doubtful;  Ihe  wing 
that  was  led  by  himself  gave  way,  or  was  foned 
from  its  ground;  but  the  other  wing  under  Cras. 
BUS  had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
and  drove  them  to  Antcmnie. 

The  action,  though  thus  various  in  the  difler- 
ent  parts  of  it,  became,  in  the  eienl,  completely 
deddve.  E^hty  thousand  of  (he  Maiian  party 
were  billed  in  thdr  flight,  and  ei^t  thousand 
taken.  Carbo,  in  dospair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sicily.  The  troops  tnat  were  blocked  up  in 
Prffineste,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief 
surrendered  themselves,  and  the  whole  party  was 
dispersed  or  cut  off.  Marius  altempled  to  escape 
l)y  (lie  galleries  of  a  mine,  ami  'iping  prevented, 
tille-i  lii:iisdf     His  head  was  carried  to  Svlln, 


and  by  his  order  ejposcd  in  the  market-place, 
"That  boy,"  he  said,  "should  have  learnt  to 
row  before  he  attempted  to  steer!" 

Sylla  bring  now  master  of  the  republic,  all  men 
were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  sequel ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  had  a  specimen  of  (he 
measures  he  vpas  Ukely  to  pursue.  About  six  or 
eight  thousand  of  those  who  were  supposed  (o  be 
the  viTeet  instruments  of  the  late  usurpations  and 
murders,  being  taltan  prisoners  in  the  war,  or 
surprised  in  the  city,  were,  by  his  tlireelion,  shut 
up  in  the  circus,  and  instantly  put  to  death. 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  he  bad  as- 
sembled the  senate,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona ;  and  as  most  of  the  members 
then  present  had  either  fevoured,  or  at  least 
tamely  submitted  to  the  late  usurpation,  he  made 
them  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  repubiie,  in 
which  he  reproached  many  of  them  as  accessary 
(o  the  late  disorders,  and  admonished  them,  for 
the  future,  to  respect  the  legal  government  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  In  the  midst  of 
these  admonitions,  the  cries  of  those  who  wers 
slaughtered  in  the  circn^  reaching  their  ears,  the 
assembly  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  of  the 
members  started  from  their  seats.  Sylla,  with  a 
I,   but    undisturba],  checked 


posed,"  he  said,  ' 
which  you  are  called.  What  you  bear  are  no 
more  than  the  cries  of  a  few  wretches,  who  are 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  their  ciimcs." 


unhappy  victims  was  comph 


I  his  BUbKCt, 

acre  of  these 


,th,, 


republic,  and  of  the  misdemeanour  of  others,  in 
terms  that  struck  all  who  heard  him  with  terror. 
"The  republic,"  he  said,  (if  his  opinion  were 
followed,)  "should  be  purgedi  but  whether  it 
wtre  so  or  no,  the  injuries  done  lo  biniBph'  and 
his  friends  should  be  punished."  He  accordingly 
ordered  military  execution  against  every  person 
who  had  been  accessary  tothe  late  massacres  and 
usurpations',  and  while  the  sword  was  yet  reek- 
ing in  his  hands,  passed  jjreat  part  of  his  time,  at 


3  and  singular  cl 


Hedc 


committed  in 
Tha  persons  who  weTe  employwl  in  it,  frequently 
indulged  Ibrir  own  private  resentmeul  luid  Uieir 
avarice  in  the  choice  of  victims.  Among  these, 
Catiline,  then  a  young  man,  had  jmned  the  vic- 
torious JMirt^i  and  ho  plunged,  with  a  singular 
impetuosity,  into  (he  midst  M  a  storm  which  now 
overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  i^y.  He  is  said, 
among  other  persons  to  whom  he  bore  an  aver 
«on,  or  whose  eflecls  he  intended  lo  seize,  to 
have  murdered  his  own  brother,  witli  stiaoge 
circumstances  of  cruelly  and  horror. 

While  these  drcadlul  murders,  mixed  with 
many  examples  of  ajusteiecution,  were  [leriie- 
trat^,  a  young  man,  C  Metellus,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  address  himself  to  Sylla  in  the  senate,  and 
desired  he  wouUl  make  known  the  extent  of  his 
deagn,  and  how  far  these  executions  were  lo  be 
earned?  "  Wo  intercede  not,"  he  said,  "forthe 
condemned ;  we  only  intreat  that  you  would  re- 
lieve out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty  all 
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.__  B  list  of  thoEf  he  had  dounied  . 
..on,  nlTcringa  reward  of  two  laltntB  for  the 
lieaJ  of  each,  and  denounans  severe  ])ena1lies 
^inst  every  person  who  should  harbour  or  con- 
peal  them.  Hence  arose  the  pntetice  of  publish- 
ing ligts  of  the  persona  lo  he  niassaered,  which, 
undpr  the  odious  name  of  ptoscriplion,  was  after- 
wards imitated  with  such  &tal  eflects  in  the  eub- 
Bequfnl  comulaons  of  Ihe  stale. 

The  present  proscription,  although  it  promised 
some  security  to  all  who  were  nolcomprehended 
in  the  fatal  list,  opened  a  seene,  in  some  respects, 
more  dreailful  than  th^  which  had  been  formerly 
acted  in  this  massacre.  The  hands  of  servants 
were  hired  against  their  masters,  and  even  those 
of  children  against  their  parents.  The  merce- 
nary of  every  ilcnomination  were  encouraged,  by 
a  jjre ot  premium,  to  commit  what  before  only  Elie 
ministers  of  public  justice  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  perform ;  and  there  followed  a  scene, 
in  which  human  nature  had  full  scope  to  eicrt 
all  Ihe  evil  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  treachery, 
ingratitniie,  distrust,  malice,  and  revenge;  auil 
would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  esteem  or 
commiseiuliun,  if  its  character  had  not  been  re- 
deemed by  contrary  instances  of  fidelity,  gerKTOsi- 
ty,andcouiage,  displayed  by  those  who,  to  preserve 
tliRir  friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  preserve 
strangers,  who  look  refuge  under  their  protec- 
tion, hazanled  all  the  dangers  with  which  (he 
proscribed  themselves  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  five 
thousand  persona  of  conaJeration  were  put  to 
death,  among  whom  were  reckoned  forty  senators, 
and  sixteen  nunilied  of  the  equestrian  order. 

From  these  beginnings  the  Romans  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  tyranny,  more  aanguinaiy 
perhaps  than  any  that  ever  afflicted  mankind. 
"  If  in  the  field  you  slay  all  who  are  found  in 
arms  against  you,"  said  Catulus,'  "  and  in  the 
city  you  slay  even  the  unarmed ;  over  whom  do 
you  propose  to  reign  1" 

These  reproaches  were  by  Syllo  received  as 
jests :  and  the  freedom  and  ease  of  his  manners, 
as  well  B3  the  professions  ho  made  of  regard  to 
the  commonwealth,  were  imputed  (o  insensibihty, 
and  to  a  barluiious  dissimulation,  which  rendered 
his  character  more  odious,  and  the  prospect  of  bis 
future  intentions  more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  present  wiui  the  late  usqrna- 
tions,  men  lecollecled,  (hat  Marius,  from  his 
infancy,  had  been  of  a  Eovcre  and  inexomble 
temper ;  that  his  resentments  were  sanguinary, 
and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly;  but  that  his 
cruellies  mere  Ihe  eflectof  real  passions,  and  had 
the  apoli^  of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood ;  thai  every  person  on  whom  he  looked  with 
bdifference  was  safe  i  and  that  even  when  be 
usurped  the  government  of  the  state,  as  soon  as 
his  personal  resentments  were  gratified,  Ihe  sword 
in  bis  hand  became  an  innocent  pageant,  and  the 
mere  ensign  or  badge  of  his  power.  But  Ihat 
Sylia  directed  a  massacre  in  t!ie  midst  of  compo- 
sure and  ease :  that  as  a  private  man  lie  had  been 
aflable  and  pleasant,  even  noted  for  humanity  and 
candour  ;^  that  the  cliange  of  his  temper  having 
Fomnienced  with  his  exaltation,  there  were  no 


prospect  n 
having  fie< 
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hopes  that  the  shedding  of  blood  could  be  stopped 
while  he  was  sullereii  ti>  etain  his  ^ower.  Hii 
daring  spiril,  bis  address,  bi^  conning,  anil  hia 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  rendered  the 
prospect  of  a  deUverance,  if  not  desperate,  ex- 
tremely remote.  The  republic  seemed  lo  be  ei 
Anguished  for  ever  1  aniJU'therageof  blood,  alter 
the  first  heat  of  the  massacre,  appeared  to  abate, 
it  was  stayed  only  for  want  of  victims,  not  from 
any  principle  of  moderation,  or  sentiment  of 
clemency. 

Such  was  the  aspect  ofafiairs,  and  the  gronndB 
of  terror  conceived  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
nocent of  the  late  disorders ;  but  to  ihosc  who  had 
reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  virtor,  Ihe 
altogether  desperate.  Korbanus, 
ing  fied  to  Rhodes,  rec^ved  at  that  place  an 
>unt  of  the  proscriptions,  and,  to  avoid  being 
delivered  up,  killed  himselt  Carbo,  being  in  Si- 
cily, endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from  thenccL 
but  was  apprehended  by  Pompey,  andkilled.  Ail 
the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were  vacated  by 
the  desertion  or  death  of  those  who  had  filled  or 
usurped  them. 

Sylla  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  without  anj 
other  title  (ban  that  of  Ihe  sword;  and  it  was 
now  thought  necessary  to  supply  the  defect.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  as- 
semble with  the  more  appearance  of  freedom. 
To  name  an  interrex  was  the  usual  expedient 
for  restoring  the  constitution,  and  proceeding  to 
elections  in  a  I^al  form  alter  the  usual  lime  had 
elapsed,  or  when  by  any  accident  the  ordinary 
succession  to  office  had  railed.  Valerius  Flaccus 
was  named.  To  him  Sylla  gave  intimation,  that, 
to  resettle  the  commonwealUi,  a  dictator,  for  an 
indefinite  term,  should  be  appiinled,  and  niado 
oiler  of  his  own  services  for  f  ma  purpose.  These 
intimations  were  received  as  commands.  Flac- 
cus,  having  assembled  the  people,  moved  for  an 
act  to  vest  Silla  with  the  title  of  dictator,  which 
gave  him  a  discretionary  power  over  the  person^ 
fortunes,  and  lives  of  all  the  citiiens. 

No  example  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  tor  a 
hundred  and  twenty  jjears  preceding  this  date. 
In  the  former  part  of  this  period,  the  jealousy  of 
the  aristocracy,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the 
negative  of  the  tribunes,  had  always  |>Tevented  a 
measure  from  which  they  severally  apprehended 
some  danger  to  themselves.  It  was  now  revived 
in  the  person  of  Sylla  with  unusual  solemnity, 
and  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  people,  in  which  they 
yielded  up  at  once  all  their  own  claimr  '"  "•" 


was  then  unusual,  a  single  person,  prccSled  by 
fonr-and-twenty  lictors,  armed  with  the  axe  and 
therods;  anJit  was  notdoubted  that  these  ensigns 
of  magislracy  were  lo  be  employed,  not  lor  pa- 
rade, but  for  serious  execution,  and  were  speedily 
lo  be  Gained  with  the  blood  of  many  citizens, 


order  that  the  city,  in  all  matters  in  which  it 
was  not  necessary  for  himself  to  interpose,  might 
still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  usual  forms,  he  di- 
rected Ihe  people  to  assemble,  and  to  fill  up  the 
ordinary  lists  of  office. 

Lucretius  Oltblla,  the  officer  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  reduction  of  Frffincstc,  presuming 
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on his  lavour  with  the  ilirtator,  and  on  hia  con- 
sequence with  the  army,  offerrcl  himself  for  the 
consiilate.  Bein^  commanded  hy  Sjlla  loJesisl, 
he  hUII  cnntinuecl  his  canvass,  anil  was,  1iy  order 
of  the  dictator,  put  to  death,  while  he  oolinled 
cot«9  in  the  stn^ets,  A  tumult  imioefliately  amie ; 
the  Mntnrion,  who  eiecuted  Ihis  order  ajrainel 
Offelln,  was  seized,  and,  attended  by  a  great  con 
coniae  of  people,  was  ciirried  before  the  dictator 
Svlla  heard  the  complaint  with  great  oomposnrp, 
tnid  the  mnltitude  who  crowded  around  him,  that 
Otfella  had  been  slain  hy  his  order^  and  that  the 
centurion  must  therefore  he  released.  Ho  then 
dismissed  them,  with  this  homely  but  menarann 
apoloiue.  "  A  countryman  at  hia  ploujh,  feeP 
m^  himself  troubled  with  vermin,  once  and  again 
made  a  halt  to  pick  theOi  off  hia  jacket ;  hut  bc- 
ina;  molested  a  third  Ume,  he  threw  the  jacket, 
with  all  its  contents,  mto  the  lire.  Beware,"  he 
said,  "of  the  firej  provoke  me  not  a  third  tinip."i 
Such  was  the  tone  of  a  government,  which,  from 
this  example,  was  likely  to  he  fetal  to  many  who 
had  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  opposite  party, 

Svlla,  soon  after  bis  elevation  to 
TI.  C.  673.     the  station  of  dictatiir,  proceeded  to 

make  his  arrangements  and  to  new- 
CscSl.'*"  moilel  the  commonwealth.  Thea> 
Cii  Orv  ^^^  appeared  to  have  the  f^Tst  or 
Dofuiffli.       preferable  r.lum  to  his  attention.  He 

accordingly  proposed  to  reward  them 
by  a  (^fl  of  ail  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited 
hy  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  party.  Spoletom, 
Iritoramna,  Prfeneste,  Fluentia,  Nola,  Sulmo, 
Yolaterra,  together  with  the  countries  of  Sam- 
nium  and  Lurania,  were  depopulated  to  make 
way  for  the  ledons  who  had  served  under  hlm- 
aeff  in  the  reduction  of  his  enemiea.  In  these 
new  inhabitants  of  Italy,  whose  prosperity  de- 
pended on  his  safely,  heliail  a  guard  to  his  person, 
and  a  sure  support  to  his  power.  By  changinir 
tlipir  condition  from  that  of  soldiers  to  land- 
holders and  peasants,  he  dispelled,  at  the  same 
time,  that  dangerous  cloud  of  military  iiower, 

ir  the 

duce  into  the  civil  estahlishment.  The  troops, 
from  soldiers  of  fortune,  became  proprietors  of 
land,  and  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace, 
[n  this  manner,  whatever  may  have  beeik  bis  in- 
tention in  this  arbitrary  act  of  power,  so  cruel  to 
the  innocent  aufterers,  if  there  were  any  such, 
the  meaaure  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  ter- 
minate the  public  confusion.  Its  future  conse- 
quencea,  in  pmntine  out  to  new  armies,  and  to 
their  amlHtinus  leadm,  a  way  to  supplant  their 
fellow-^tizens  in  their  property,  and  to  pactise 
usurpations  more  permanent  than  that  of  Sjlla, 
were  probably  not  then  foreseen. 

The  next  act  of  the  dictator  anjjcars  nrore  en- 
tirely calculated  for  the  security  of  hia  own  person. 
A  Iwdy  of  t«n  thousand  men,  lately  the  prorierty 
of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  vanquished 
party,  having  their  freedom  and  the  right  of  cili- 
wns  conferred  on  them,  were  enrolls  promis- 
cuuvisly  in  all  the  tribes;  and  as  the  enfranchised 
slave  took  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he 


received  hia  freedom,  these  new  dtirens  became 
an  accession  to  the  fiimily  of  the  Comelii,  and  in 
everv  tumult  were  likely  to  be  the  sure  partiiana 
of  Sylla,  and  the  abettors  of  his  power.  They 
had  received  a  freedom  which  waM  connected 
with  the  permanency  of  hia  gosemmeut,  and 
foresaw,  that,  if  Ihe  leaders  of  theopiiosite  pirty, 
in  whose  houses  they  had  served,  should  be  re- 
atored,  they  themaelves  must  return  into  the  con- 
dition of  slaves ;  and  they  accordingly  liersme  an 
additional  security  to  the  govciranent  which  their 
patron  was  about  to  eataHish. 

So  fiir  Sylla  seemed  to  intend  the  security  of 
his  awn  person,  and  the  stability  of  hia  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  all  lus  subsei^uent  iustinttions,  he 
had  a  view  to  reatore  the  anatocracy  in  its  legis- 
lative and  judicative  capadty,  to  provide  a  pro- 
ET  auppl;^  of  ofHcers  for  conducting  the  accumn- 
fed  afiairs  of  the  commonwealth,  to  fiimish 
hands  for  every  department,  and  to  guard  ^dnst 
the  growing  depravity  of  the.  times,  by  extend- 
ing and  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Ho 
Iwsin  withQIIing  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  the 
sanguinary  policy  of  the  parties  who  had  prevail- 
ed in  their  turns.  He  an^mentrd  the  number 
of  this  body  to  five  hundred ;  taking  the  new 
members  from  the  equestrian  order,  but  leaving 
the  choice  of  them  to  the  people. 

The  Irgislatite  power  of  the  ae- 
LaJaJ^  natc,  and'the  judicative  power  of  its 
"""■■  members  were  restored.     The  law 

that  was  provided  for  the  last  of 
these  purposes  condsted  of  difierent  clauaea.  By 
the  first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  Si'n- 
atora,  or  those  who  were  entitled  to  give  their 
o|nnion  in  the  senate,'  should  be  put  upon  any 
jury  or  list  of  the  judges.^  By  the  second,  that, 
of  the  judges  so  seleSed,  the  parties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  challenge  or  iqect  above  three. 

By  a  third  clause  it  was  provided,  that  judg- 
ment, in  trials  at  law,  should  be  given  rather  by 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the  defendant; 
and  hy  a  separate  regulation,  that  the  nomination 
of  officers  to  command  in  the  provincf*,  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  should  bo  committed  to  the 

During  the  late  tribunitian  usurpation,  the 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  had,  under 
pretence  of  vesting  those  prerogi^ves  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  lril5s,  been  seized  by  the  tribunes. 
But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form  of  assembling 
the  p«iple  by  centurie^  and  reduced  the  tribunes 
to  tndr  defensive  privilege  of  interpodng  by  a 
negative  against  any  act  of  oppression ;  and  he 
deprived  them  of  Iheir  pretended  right  to  prap0!ie 
laws,  or  to  haiangue  the  people.  He  moreover 
added,  that  none  but  senators  could  be  elected  into 
the  office  of  tribune;  and,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  of  a  factious  ambition  might  choose  this 
station,  he  procured  it  to  be  cnac^,  that  no  cne 
who  had  home  the  office  of  Iriliune  coulil  after- 
wards be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  tho 
magistracy. 

With  respect  to  the  offices  of  state,  tliis  new 
founder  of  the  commonwealth  revived  the  obso- 
lete law  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
person  into  the  consulate,  till  after  an  inter\a)  of 


.  even  befure  Ihey  iri 
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(en  years  i  an  J  enacled,  that  none  coul  J  be  elect- 
eil  consul  till  after  he  had  been  queetor,  eclile, 
BTiJ  iirffiKir.  He  augniPnted  the  number  of  pra;- 
tors  fnjin  sin  to  eighl  j  that  of  queslore  to  twenty ; 
and,  to  gunrd  a^net  the  Jisuiders  which  hat! 
recrnlly  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to  be 
treason  for  any  Roman  ofUcer,  without  the  an- 
Ihorily  of  tbe  senate  and  people,  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  province,  whether  with  or  without 
sn  army,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  ibreign 

He  repealpj  the  law  of  Domilius  relatina  to 
the  election  of  pticsta,  and  restored  to  tte  college 
the  entire  choice  of  th.:ir  own  membera. 

He  maile  several  additions  to  the  criminal  law, 
by  s  ■    -      .        --       .■ 


forgery,  wilful 
fire,  pcHaouinE,  rape,  assault,  extortion,  anil  far- 
cihly  entering  the  house  ofn  dtizen ;  and  a  statute 
making  it  penal  to  be  fuund  with  deadly  weapons, 
of  any  sort.  To  all  th«e  he  added  a  sumptuary 
law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not  precisely  known ; 
bul  It  ap]iear3  to  have  regulated  the  eipenso  at 
ordinary''  meals  and  at  funerals,  and  to  have  libc- 
wiae  settled  the  price  of  provisions. 

These  laws  were  promulgated  at  certain  ..  .. 
vals,  anil  intermixed  with  the  measures  which 
were  taken  to  reattire  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  (inish  the  remains  of  the  dvil  war, 
Pomi)ey  had  been  sent  into  Sicily  and  Africa, 
and  C.  Annius  Luscns  into  Spain.  In  this  pro- 
vince, Sertiirius  had  taken  arms  for  the  Marian 
faction ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Sylla, 
and  ill  supported  at  first  %  the  Spsnjard,  he 
fled  into  Africa.  From  thence,  lieanug  that  the 
Lusitaniana  were  disposed  to  take  arms  "  " 
the  reigning  part?  at  Rome,  be  repassed 
put  himself  at  thrar  head,  and  In  this  s 
was  ahle,  for  some  years,  to  find  occupation  for 
the  arms  of  the  republic,  and  for  its  most  esperi- 
Enced  generals. 

Soon  atler  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Ads, 
Mutena,  whom  lie  had  left  to  command  '    "   ' 
province,  found  a  pretence  to  renew  tl 
with  Mithridat™ ;  and,  having  ventured 
the  Halys,  was  defeated  by  tnat  giinee, 
tcrwards  arraigned  as  having  infringed  the  late 

treaty  of  peace.     Sylla  Ustenal  to  this  i "'"" 

ifisapnroved  the  conduct  of  Murena, 

first  A.  Gahinius,  and  afterwards  Minudua  Ther- 

mus,  to  supersede  him  in  the  province. 

Mean  tjnie  Sylla  himself  eihibitod  a  splcndi 
triumph  on  account  of  his  victories  in  A^  and 
Greece.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  On 
the   first,  he  deposited   in  the  treasury  fifteen 


V.  C.  673,  Melellos.  The  latter  was  destined 
L.  Cftm-SaBa  ^  ^^^  expiration  of  his  office,  In 
o.  Owff.  Jfc-'  command  against  Scrtorins  in  Sf«in. 
uil.  Pitts.  Sylla  himself  still  retained  the  die- 
tatoiial  power,  and  was  employed 
promulgating  some  of  the  acts  of  which  the 
chief  havebeen  mentioned. 

Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
death  of  Carbo,  and  the  mspiTBion  of  bis  partv 
Inishod  the  remains  of  the  dvU  war  in  SSicily, 
vas  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to  transport  hia 
irmy  into  AWea.  There  Domltius,  a  leader  of 
he  opposite  &etion,  had  erected  his  standard, 
asaembled  some  remains  of  the  vanquished  partv, 
dl  the  fiiptiveg  who  crowded  lor 
rofrige  to  his  camp.  Pompej  accordingly  depart- 
ed from  Sicily,  Ipavinff  the  command  of  that  island 
to  MemmiuB,  and  embarked  his  army,  consisting 
of  six  legioni,  in  two  divldona;  one  landed  at 
Utica,  the  other  in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  Having 
come  to  an  cng^ment  with  Domitius,  who  bad 
been  joined  by  Jarhns,  an  African  prince,  he  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  their  united  forces, 
md  afterwards  penetrated,  without  any  reus- 
ance,  into  the  kingdom  of  Kumldia,  which, 
though  dependant  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  quarter.  Sylla 
thought  ]iro]ier  to  supersede  Pompey  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  ordered  hmi  to  disband  his  army,  re- 
serving only  one  legion,  with  which  he  was  to 
wait  fur  his  successor.  The  troops  were  greatly 
incensed  at  thia  order  J  and,  thinking  themselves 
equally  entitled  to  settlements  with  the  tegiona 
who  were  lately  provided  for  in  Italy,  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  They  eamesil);  intrcated 
their  general  to  embark  for  Rome,  where  they 
promiaed  to  make  him  master  of  the  gnvernntent 
This  young  man,  with  a  moderation  which  he 
continued  to  support  in  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion, withstood  the  temptation,  and  declared  to 
the  army,  that,  if  they  pernsted  in  their  purpose, 
he  must  certainly  die  by  bis  own  hands ;  that  he 
would  not  do  violence  to  the  government  uf  his 
country,  nor  be  the  object  or  pretence  of  a  civil 
viiar.  If  in  reality,  he  had  encouraged  this  mu- 
tiny, it  was  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour 
of  reclaiming  the  soldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their 
offer.  The  ambition  of  thb  singular  person,  as 
will  appear  from  many  passages  of  his  life,  led 
him  to  aim  at  consiileration  more  than  power. 

While  Pompey  viias  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
troops  to  their  duty,  a  report  was  carriS  lo 
.L..  ...  u_..  -,pj|J|V  revolt""      -  '  — 


day  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gold,'  and 
thousand  pondo  of  Mlver.s     There  was  nothing 
that  had  any  reference  to  his  victory  in  the 
war.  except  anumeroas  train  of  senators,  .... 
other  dtizena  of  distinction,  who,  having  resorted 
to  his  camp  tor  protection,  had  been  restored  by 

him  to  their  estates,  and  their  dignities,'  and 

followed  his  chariot,  calling  ■"'"  '"'' ' 

deliverer  of  his  countrv. 
Upon  the  n 


n  &ther,  and  the 


preparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  descent  npon 

Itofy.     "  It  appears  to  be  iin(  fate,"  said  Sylla, 

my  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys  i"  and  he 


..  about  lo  retail  the  veterans  lo  hi  .      , 

when  the  truth  was  discovered,  and  the  part 
which  Pompey  had  acted  was  jiroperlj  represent 
ed.  The  merit  of  this  young  man  on  that  occa 
sion  wasthe  greater,  that  he  himself  was  unwill- 
ing to  disband  the  army  before  Ihej-  should  return 
into  Italy  to  attend  a  triumph,  which  he  ho)ied  to 
obtain  i  ond  that  the  resolution  he  look  to  com- 
ply with  hia  orders,  proceeded  from  respect  lo  the 
senate,  and  the  authority  of  the  stale. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey  oa 
this  ocCB^on,  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his 
farmer  commands,  and,  accordingly,  moved  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  legions  seiTing  in 
Africa  might  return  into  Italy. 
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This  motion  was  opposed  by  C.  Herannias^ 
tribane  of  Ihe  people,  wbo  ventured  to  employ 
the  prerogative  of  Ilia  office,  however  iiiiiHUieit 
against  the  power  of  the  dictator.  But  Syiia  per- 
Bisted;  obuined  a  law  to  authorize  Foiupey  to 
eotei  with  hia  arm;  into  ilalj ;  aad  wlien  he 
drew  near  the  city,  went  forth  with  a  aumerous 
body  of  the  sanate  to  receive  him.  On  this  occa- 
mon,  it  19  HJid,  that  by  calling  hiin  the  Qieat 
Pomi>e;,  Sylla  fixed  a  designation  upon  him, 
which,  in  tlie  Roman  way  ol  dietinguiahiug  pei- 
aong  by  niokiiames,  whether  of  contempt  or  re- 
Bpect,  continued  to  furnish  him  with  a  title  tor 
iile.  The  tiuifls  were  wretched  when  armies 
staled  thcmselve^i  in  the  coiuiuonweakh  na  tiie 
partizans  of  their  leader,  and  wlien  tlic  leader,  by 
not  bettiying  his  country,  waa  supjioaed  to  per- 
forin a  great  action. 

Poinpey,  upon  this  occaaon,  lud  claim  to  a 
triumph.  Sytia  at  firat  opposed  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  reserved  this  honour  for  pemohs  wbo  had 
attained  to  the  rank  ol'  consul  or  prietor;  but  he 
atierwaitla  com^ied,  being  struck,  it  is  siud,  witii 
a  mutinous  sayii^  of  tlua  aapiring  young  man, 
bidding  hun  recoUecl,  that  tlitire  were  more  per- 
Eons   disposed  to  worship  the  li^ig  than  the 

In  the  triumph  wiuch  Pompey  accordingly  ob- 
t^ned,  he  meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a 
carriage  drawn  by  elephants ;  but  tliese  aiuinals 
could  not  pass  abreast  through  the  gates.  Uis 
donation  to  the  troo[i3  &lhng  sliort  of  their  expoc- 
tation,  and  they  having  murmured  and  even 
threatened  to  mutiny,  he  said,  the  fnir  oi'  Wng 
bis  triumph  should  not  adectiiimi  that  he  would 
instantly  diatsnd  the  legiona,  rather,  than  com- 
ply with  their  unreasonable  demands.  This 
check,  given  to  the  preauinption  id'  the  army  by 
an  officer  so  young  ^nd  so  aspiring,  gave  a  gene- 
ral BatiaEiction.  p.  Servilius,  a  aenator  of  ad- 
vanced age,  said,  upon  Ibis  occoaion,  "  That  the 
young  man  had  at  last  deserved  his  triumph  and 

Pompey,  by  his  vanityin  demanding  a  triumph 
contrary  to  the  eatabhahed  order  of  the  common- 
wealth, had  impaiteil  the  lustre  of  his  former  ac- 
tions ;  by  this  lust  ict  uf  magnanimity,  in  rc- 
str^ing  the  insolence  of  the  troo^  he  foricited 
the  atTectious  of  the  army )  and  in  both  these  cir- 
cumUances  together,  gave  a  complete  specimen 
and  image  ofliis  wImIb  life.  With  loo  oiueh 
respect  lor  the  republic  to  emjiloy  violent  means 
for  Its  ruin,  he  waa  possessed  by  a  vanity  and  a 
jeaJousy  of  hia  owa  persona!  conaideration,  which, 
in  detail,  perpetually  led  Mm  to  underininB  ita 
foundadonfl. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections, 
U.  C.  G'i.  Sylla  was  again  destined  for  one  of 
the  consula ;  hut  he  dechned  this 
a'-f;.'!!'^^  Tneec  of  flattery,  and  directed  the 
S  •'  Soio,  10  r.ll  o«  p.  S.m«i  ,nd 
Appius  Claudius.  Soon  alter  these 
magistralea  entered  on  the  discliarge  of  their 
trust ;  the  dictator  appeared,  as  uaual,  in  the 
forum,  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors;  but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  lua  power, 
mode  a  formal  reagnation  of  it,  dismissed  hia 
retinue  and  having  declared  to  the  people,  that, 
if  any  oae  had  any  matter  of  eha^e  against  him, 
he  was  ready  to  answer  it,  contuiued  to  wallt  in 
'    ''       '         '  er  of  a  private  man,  and 


u  Cums,  wbere 

This  resignation  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
character  of  Sylta,  and  leads  to  a  ^vouralile  con- 
struction  of  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  paits 
of  hia  conduct.  When,  with  the  hell)  of  the 
comment  it  afibrda,  we  look  back  to  the  esla* 
blishments  he  made  while  in  power,  they  appi'ar 
not  to  be  the  acts  of  a  determined  usnrjier,  lut 
to  be  lilted  lur  a  republican  goverument,  and  fur 
the  restoration  of  that  order  which  the  violence 
and  corruption  of  the  tiines  had  suspended. 

That  he  was  actuated  by  a  violent  resentment 
of  personal  wrongs,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  it 
is  likewise  evident,  that  he  felt  on  proper  ocia- 
dous  for  the  bonourand  preservation  of  ills  coun- 
try, in  the  noblest  sense  of  these  words.  In  tiis 
tiret  attack  of  the  city,  with  a  mihtary  force,  hia 
actions  showed,  that  he  meant  to  rescue  tlie  re- 
public from  the  usnrpationa  of  Marias,  not  to 
usurp  the  govemmeot  himselt  Wlien  he  re- 
turned mto  Italy  from  the  Mithridatio  war,  the 
state  of  parties  already  engaged  in  hoatihties,  and 
tlie  violence  done  to  the  republic  by  tliose  who 
pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abundantly  justity  hia 
having  liad  recourse  to  arms.  For  the  nia.<gaf  re 
which  followed,  it  may  be  shocking  to  supiiosc 
that  the  eiils  of  hunuin  life  can  require  such  a 
remedy ;  but  the  case  was  aiugu  ar,  ci:poscil  to 
disorders  which  required  violent  rcmwiii-s,  bi^jond 
what  ia  known  in  the  history  of  niaiikuid,  a 
populous  city,  the  caiutal  of  a  large  comi'ry, 
ivhose  inhabitants  still  pretended  to  act  in  a  col- 
lective body,  ol'  whom  every  member  would  be 
*--    'oukl  be  a  subject,  bi         "' 


he  principlea  of  juatico  and  orderwhich  were 
iDuiiireu  to  regulate  th^  government  ot  others 
Where  the  gangrene  spr^  in  such  a  body,  it 
was  likely  to  require  the  ampulation-knile.  Men 

rushed  into  o.imes  in  nun ■-  j;—  

led  in  powetiiU  Mictions  b 
which  suited  their  demagog 
liave  been  Sylla'a  chmce  among  the  inatnimrnts 

sword  alone  was  tliat  on  which  lie  could  ivly; 
and  he  used  it  hbe  a  person  anxious  to  citkt  its 
purpose,  not  to  recommend  his  art  to  those  on 
whom  it  waa  to  be  practised. 

In  his  capacity  of  a  poli^cal  relbrmer,  he  had 
to  work  on  the  dregs  ol'a  corrupted  republic;  and 
altliough  the  etlecl  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed 
to  &bmous  legislators  and  founders  of  slates,  yet 
to  none  ever  were  ascribed  more  tokens  of  mag 
naniniity  and  greatness  of  mind.  He  was  supe- 
rior to  the  reputation  even  of  his  own  splendid 
actions;  and,  from  dmplidty  or  disdain,  mixed 
perhaps  with  superstition,  not  trom  allei^ed  iiio- 
deaty,  atliibutcd  his  success  to  the  eHects  of  his 
good  fortune  and  to  the  iavour  of  the  gods. 
While  he  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
Great,  he  himself  was  content  wiili  that  of  1  or 
Innate.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  paaiicd  the 
early  part  of  his  hie  in  a  mixture  of  diasipjiioii 
and  study.  He  wrote  hia  own  memoirs,  or  a 
journal  of  his  life,  often  quoted  by  Plutarch,  uiid 
condnued  it  to  within  a  few  days  ot  his  deutli.  A 
work  pos^bly  of  little  elegance,  and  even  tainted. 


Wh^vei 
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ss  we  are  tolJ,  with  saperBtilioii ;  livit  more  curi- 
ous surely  than  many  solumes  corrected  by  die 
labours  of  retired  stu^Jy. 

When  ^red  of  bis  jaiithful  amusenu-nta,  he 
suFi]  for  the  honours  of  the  state ;  but  with  so 
little  appearance  of  any  jealous  or  impatient  am- 
bition, thiU,  if  he  hsd  not  been  impeHed  by  pro- 
voeationa  into  tbe  Tiolent  course  he  puisued,  it  is 
pmliable  that  hu  noulJ  have  been  contented  ntth 
the  usual  career  of  a  prosperous  senator ;  would 
e  disdained  to  encroach  on  the  lights  of  his 


much 


i  the  c 


croachmentB  that  were  made  on  bla  own, 
never  would  have  been  heard  of  but  an  the  rolls 
of  the  consuls,  and  in  the  record  of  his  triumphs 
But  fortune  destined  him  for  a  part  still  mar 
conspicuous,  and  in  which,  it  may  be  thought, 
although  none  ever  less  studicil  tbe  unneecssary 
appearances  of  humajiity  or  a  scrupulous  mo- 
rality, none  ever  more  essentially  served  the  per- 


whom  he  > 


ted. 


With  respect  to  such  a  personage,  di 
stances  of  a  trivial  nature  liecome  subjects  of  at- 
tention. His  hair  and  e_yes,  it  is  said,  were  "  - 
light  colour,  his  comulaiion  fur,  and  his  co 
nance  blotched.  He  was,  by  the  most  prolinble 
accounts,  four  yeara  old  at  the  time  of  the  sedition 
of  Tiberius  Gntcchus,  and  seventeen  at  the  death 
of  Caius  Gracchus;  so  that  lio  might  have  per- 
ceived at  this  date  the  effect  of  tribunitian  sedi- 
tions, and  taken  the  impressions  bom  which  he 
acted  against  them.  He  served  the  office  of 
questor  under  Marius  in  Africa  at  thirty-one ; 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  at  forty-nme  or 
filly ;'  was  dictator  at  fifty-six ;  resigned  when 
turned  of  fifly-eiglit ;  and  died,  yet  under  siity, 
in  the  year  which  fiitlowed  that  of  bis  re^natinn. 

There  remained  in  the  city,  at  bis  death,  a 
nuTneroas  body  of  new  citiieJis  who  bore  his 
niice:  in  the  country  a  still  more  numerous  body 
if  veteran  officers  and  soldiers,  who  held  estates 
by  his  gifts;  numbers  throughout  the  empire, 
viha  owed  their  safety  (o  his  protection,  and  win 


ascribed  the  eiislence  of  tlie  commonwealth  itself 
to  the  esertions  of  Ms  arcat  ability  and  courage ; 
numbers  who,  althoosh  they  were  oficnded  wi^ 
the  severe  exercise  of^his  power,  yet  admired  tho 
magnanimity  of  his  resignation. 

when  be  was  no  longer  an  object  of  flattery, 
his  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  through 
Italy  at  the  public  expense.  The  fasces,  and 
every  other  ensign  of  honour,  were  restored  to 
the  dead.  Above  two  thousand  golden  crrwns 
were  tabricated  in  haste,  by  order  of  tbe  (owns 
and  provinces  he  had  protected,  or  of  the  private 
persons  he  had  preserved,  to  testify  their  venera- 
tion for  his  memoir.  Roman  matrons,  whom  it 
might  be  expected  nia  crueltiea  would  have  affect- 
ed nith  horror,  lost  every  other  sentiment  in  that 
of  admiration,  crowded  to  his  ftineral,  and  heap- 
ed the  pile  vrith  perfumes.'  His  obsequies  were 
performed  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  tomb 
was  marked  by  his  own  directions  with  the  tbl- 
fowiug  characteristical  inscription;  "Here  lies 
SyllSj  who  ntwer  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by 
his  fnend,  nor  in  acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy ."^ 
His  merit  or  demerit  in  the  principal  transactions 
of  his  lite  may  be  variously  estimated.  Qis  hav- 
ing slain  BO  many  citizens  in  cold  blood,  and  tvit"!- 
out  any  form  of  law,  if  we  imagine  them  to  have 
been  innocent,  or  if  we  conceive  the  repubHc  to 
have  been  in  a  state  to  aJlon  them  a  trial,  must 
be  considered  as  monstrous  or  criminal  in  the 
highest  degree :  but  if  none  of  these  suppositions 
-■ere  just,  if  they  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
iioes,  and  were  themselves  the  authors  of  that 
wless  state  to  which  th«r  country  was  redoceil, 
is  having  saved  the  republic  from  tlie  hands  of 
ich  rumans,  and  purgwl  it  of  the  vilest  dreg  that 
'er  threatened  to  ix)ison  a  free  state,  may  be 
considered  as  meritorious.  To  satisfy  himself, 
ivas  neither  soMtous  of  praise  nor  dreaded 
re,  Che  strong  impulse  of  his  own  min<l, 
guided  by  indignation  and  the  sense  of  neces«ty, 
probably  sufiicienL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ftiTia  of  the  Cammanwedlth  and  ^'umbers  of  the  Peopk—Charadei-s  of  Pcrscns  aho  began  la 
avjieafinthe  Times  of  SijUa—Faclitm  (f  Lepid-ua—SeTlorias  harbours  the  Marian  Parly  ii: 
t<pain — h  aliadxd  by  Melellva  and  Pompey — His  Death,  andfinal  Sappresaionofthe  Parly- 
first  Appearance  of  C.  Jidius  Ctesar—Trtbunes  begin  ta  trespass  an  the  Laas  of  Sylla — Pro- 
gress uf  the  Empire —  Preparations  of  Mithridales —  tVar  with  the  Romans — irmption  into 
Bithynia — ^ge  qf  Oyiicas — Raised— Flight  of  Mithridales — ImcuUus  carries  the  War  ip.!a 
Pantos— Raid  and  Dtspereion  of  ike  Army  of  Mithridales — Bisfiightinta  Armenia — Conduct 
tjfLucuUva  in  the  Pracitvx  of  Asia. 

an  the  scene  of  pufflic  afEairs,  those  persons  whnsc 
conJuct  was  now  to  delerjume  the  late  of  Ihe  re- 
public. Pompey  had  already  distinguished  'avra- 
9cl^  and  was  a  person  of  real  consequence.  Hp 
hod  been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and, 
by  arcident,  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  before  he 
had  attained  to  any  of  the  ordinary  diiil  or  jwli- 
tical  preferments,  commandei!  an  army,  Cicero, 
being  of  the  same  age,  began  to  he  distinguished 
at  the  bar.  He  pleaded,  in  the  eccond  consulato 
of  Sylla,  tho  cause  of  Roscius  Amerinus,  in  which 
be  naa  led  to  censure  ttui  aclioua  of  Chrysogonus 
and  other  favouiites  of  Uie  dictator,  and,  by  his 
freedom  in  that  instance,  gained  much  honour  to 
hiniBclf. 

Cffisar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of  Cin  ns, 
whose  danghter  ho  had  married,  and  bang  nearly 
relateJ  to  the  elder  Marius,  who  had  married  Ins 
aunt,  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of  the  prevail- 
ing party.  Bring  commanded  to  separate  from 
his  wife,  he  retained  hei  in  defiance  of  this  order, 
and  ibr  his  contumacy  was  put  in  ihe  list  of  ilic 
proscribed.  He  was  saved,  however,  by  the  in- 
tercesMon  of  some  common  friends,  whose  re- 
qoest  in  his  fiivour  Sylla  granted,  with  thai 
memorable  sa^in^,  "  Beware  of  him :  there  is 
many  a  Marrns  in  ^  person  of  that  young 
man."  A  circumstance  which  marked  at  once 
the  penetration  of  Sylla,  and  the  early  appear 
ances  of  an  eitraoriUnary  character  in  Cesar. 

Marcus  Porcius,  afterwards  named  Cato  of  U  lii  a, 
was  ahoot  three  years  younger  than  Cresar,  and 
being  early  an  orphan,  was  ^ucaled  in  the  \toiis-r 


else  is  retuinied  of  the  period  in  which  it  took 
[dace.  Writers  have  not  given  us  any  distmct 
account  of  the  condition  ot  (he  city,  or  of  the 
nuinher  of  citizens.  As  the  state  was  divided  into 
two  principal  fiictions,  the  oflice  of  censor  was  be- 
come too  important  for  either  party  Co  entrust  it 
with  thrar  opponents,  or  even  in  neutral  hands. 
The  leaders  of  every  Kictionj  in  their  turn,  made 
up  Ihe  rolls  of  the  people,  and  disposed,  at  their 
pleasure,  of  tlie  eque«rian  and  senalorian  dig- 


three  hundred 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  At  another  survey,  which 
followed  soon  after  that  event,  Ihey  amounted, 
according  to  Eusebius,to  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  :>  and  it  seems  thai  Ihe  whi^e 
accessdon  of  citizens  from  the  country  made  no 
more  than  siity-eight  thousand  di  hundred  oimI 
fliity-four.  The  great  slaughter  of  Romans  and 
Italrans,  in  which  i(  is  said  tliat  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed,  preceding  the  last  of 
these  musters,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  com- 
plete and  accurate  lists  when  the  citiiens  were  so 
much  dispersed,  will  account  for  Ihe  seemingly 
fmall  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  this  period  were  born,  and  began 
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nf  an  uncle,  Liviua  Drusus.  'VVlule  jf )  a 
lislcnin?  to  the  convetsption  of  the  timea,  he 
learni'il  that  the  claim  of  che  Italinn  B.tlies,  Iher 
in  asitati™,  was  dangerous  to  the  Rotnnn  com 
inonwealth.  Po[n)iedius  Silo,  wtio  managed  tht 
claim  fir  the  Italians,  amuainn  himself  with  the 
youn^  Cati^  preseet.  him  with  Garesses  to  int 
cede  with  his  uncle  in  their  behalf;  ami,  lindi  „ 
th^jt  he  BUB  not  tu  ba  won  by  flattery,  likewise 
Cried  in  vain  to  intimidate  him  by  threatening  tr 
throw  him  from  the  vrindow.  "  If  this  were  i 
man,"  ho  said,  "J  believe  we  should  obtain  m 
such  favour."  In  the  height  of  Sylla'a  miUlar' 
eieciitiona,  when  his  portico  was  crowded  wh! 
pinions,  WAO  brousht  the  heads  of  the  proscriliod 
to  be  exchanged  ur  the  reward  that  was  ofleml 
for  them,  Calo  being  earned  by  his  tutor  to  pa^ 
his  court,  m'ked,  if  "  no  one  hated  this  man  eaougl 
to  kill  himT'  "  Yes,  but  tJioy  fear  him  still  mon 
than  they  hate  bim,"  "  Then  give  me  a  sword,' 
sail!  the  boy,  "and  I  will  kill  him."  Such  were 
the  early  indications  of  cbaiacters  which  afler- 
viavii  tiecame  so  cons^acuoos  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

With  tlie  unprecBdented  degradation  of  the  tri- 
bune Oclaviua,  and  the  sub^uent  murder  of 
Til>erius  Gracchus,  began  among  the  pnrtiea  at 
Rome,  a  scene  of  injuriei  and  retaliations,  with 
intervals  of  anarchy  and  violent  usurpation,  which 
mu9t  have  speedily  ended  in  the  rum  of  the  com- 
monwealth, if  the  sword  had  not  passed  at  last 
into  hands  that  employed  it  for  the  restoration  of 
public  order,  as  well  as  for  the  aveTi^ng  of  pri- 
vate wrongs. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  none  of  the  parties 
in  theae  horrid  scenes  had  a  deliberate  intention 
to  subvert  the  government,  but  all  of  them  treated 
the  forms  of  tfe  commonwealth  with  t™  httle  re- 
spect :  ami  to  obtain  some  revenge  of  the  wronaa 
which  they  themselves  apprehended  or  eiwiureii, 
did  not  scruple  in  their  turn  to  violate  the  laws 
of  their  country.  But  (o  those  who  wished  to 
preservB  the  commonwealth,  the  eipeiience  of 
fifty  years  was  now  suftiiaent  to  show,  that  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  taws  by  ill^ul  mcttioJs,  and 

provocations,  were  entremely  vain.  I'he  eicess 
of  the  evil  Md  a  tendency  to  exhaust  its  source, 
and  parties  began  to  nauseate  the  draught  of 
which  they  had  been  made  eo  plentifully  to 
drink.  There  were,  nevertheless,  some  dregs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the  supplies  of  li^ion 
which  were  brought  by  the  rising  generation, 
were  of  a  mixinre  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  former  age.  The  example  of  Sylla,  who 
made  himself  lord  of  the  comnionwenlth  by  means 
of  a  military  force,  and  tlie  security  with  which 
ho  held  bis  usurpation  during  pleasure,  had  a 
more  powerful  eflcct  in  exciting  the  thirst  of  do- 
minion, than  the  ptditical  uses  which  he  made 
of  his  power,  or  lus  magnaninnty  in  reigning  it, 
had  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the  cfTects  of  that 
dangerous  precedent.  Adventurers  accordingly 
arose,  who,  without  provocation,  and  equally  m- 
different  (■>  the  interests  of  party  as  Ihey  were  to 
those  of  the  republic,  procsededj  with  a  coot  and 
deliberate  purpose,  to  gratiPf  thdr  own  ambition 
ind  avarice,  in  the  subveraon  of  the  government 
of  their  country. 

While  Sylla  was  yet  ahve,  ^rai- 

■J.  C  G:5      lius  Lcpi(!us,  a   man  of  profligate 

amotion,  but  of  mean  capacity,  BUp- 


M.  ^m.  Ltpi-  ported  hy  the  remains  of  the  popu- 
™- •*■  ^??-  lar  fkcton,  stood  for  the  consulate, 
'*^"'-'*"-and  was  chosen,  together  with  a. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  the  son  of  him  who,  with  Ma- 
riuB,  triumphed  for  their  joint  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  who  afterwards  perished  by  the  or- 

had  opei 
upon  that  occasion  by  Sylla,  t 
stirring  the  embers  of  a  fire  which  would  in  the 
end  consume  the  republic.  After  the  death  of 
Sylla  it  appeared,  from  a  mark  of  disapprobation 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  that  of  not  being 
mentioned  in  his  will,  that  Fompey  bad  lest  his 
esteem.  This  prudent  yoang  man,  however,  in 
opposition  to  Lepidus  and  others,  who  wished  to 
insult  the  memory  of  Svlla,  was  among  the  first 
in  recontmending  and  performing  the  honours 
that  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  acccBBion  (o  the  consulate, 
moved  for  a  recall  of  the  proscribed  ei "' 


divided  the  city.  But  the  party  of  the  f 
vaited  to  have  the  motion  rejected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces  the  Transaljane 
Gaul  had  fallen  to  Lepidus ;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion bfflng  rejected  in  the  assembly  of  the  peo)>le, 
although  It  1^  been  for  aomc  time  the  practice 
for  conaids  to  remain  at  Rome  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  ofllce,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city, 
inonlcr  to  take  posseaHion  of  his  province.  This 
resolution,  as  it  implied  great  imiutiencc  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  armv,  gave  some  jealousy  to  the 
'ho  dreatleJ  the  designs  of  a  consul  de^- 
oin  military  power  with  his  civil  autho- 
— ,.  .  jey  recollected  the  progreEs  of  seditioa 
which  began  with  the  Gracchi  and  Apuleius 
raising  popular  tamullB,  and  ended  with  Martua 
and  Sylla  leading  consular  amiies  in  the  city, 
Tud  fighting  their  battles  in  the  street     And  in 


flames  by  which  it  began  to  be  crnisumed,  \et 
showed  the  way  to  its  ruia  in  the  means  which 
he  employed  to  preserve  it.'     The  senators  were 
■villing  that  Lepidus  should  depart  from  the  city ; 
mt  they  had  the  precaution  to  exact  from  him  an 
nth,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 
This  oath,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  par- 
ticular distrust  in  him,  theynkewise  exacted  from 
hia  colleague.* 
Lepidus,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  lieing  ar- 
i^ed  m  his  prownce,  made  preparationB  for  war  i 
id,  thinking  that  his  oatn  was  binding  only 
while  he  remained  in  office,  detormined  to  remain 
Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  forces  until  the  term 
was  expired.  The  senate,  in  order  to  remove  him 
from  the  army,  appointed  him  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  hia  succesaoi.     But  ho  neglected  the 
ions  which  was  sent  to  him  lor  tins  purpose, 
and  the  year  of  the  present  consuls  was  by  Ibis 
leans  snfiered  to  elapse,  before  any  election  was 

The  ordinary  succession  being  thus  interrupted, 
le  senate  named  Apjuus  Claadius,  as  interrex, 
I  hold  the  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
rived LejHdus  of  his  command  in  Gaul.     Upon 
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this  infonnaUan  he  hastened  ki  Italy  with  the 
tnwps  he  had  already  assembled,  and  greatly 
ttlirrapd  the  repuhlic  The  senate  gave  to  Ap- 
pus  ClaudiU'',  and  to  CbCuIus,  in  the  quality  of 
proconsul,  the  oduai  charge  to  watch  over  the 
salety  of  the  state.  These  officers  accordingly, 
wichoat  delay,  collected  a  military  force,  while 
Lepidus  advaocefl  through  Etruiaa,  and  publish- 
ed a  manifesto,  in  nhichlie  invited  all  the  friends 
of  liberty  to  join  him,  and  made  a  formal  demand 
of  beinn  re-invested  with  the  consular  power.  In 
oppositjon  to  this  treasonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the 
senate  republished  the  law  of  Plautius,  oy  which 
the  prffitors  were  required,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  to  take  cogaiiance  of  all  attempts  to 
levy  vrar  against  the  state,  and  joined  to  it  an  ad- 
ditional clause  orieEolulJonoftheiTovgn,  obliging 


n  holy-days,  as  well  a 


ordinary  days 


Mean  time  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rom^  aeiied  the  Janiouium  and  one  of  the 
bridges  that  led  to  the  dty.  He  was  met  by  Ca- 
tulns  in  the  Campus  MartJus,  repulsed  and  rout- 
efl.  All  bis  party  dispersed ;  he  himself  fled  to 
Sardinia,  and  soon  after  died.  His  son,  a  young 
man,  with  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  Alba,  and 
was  there  soon  alter  taken,  and  suffered  for  a 
treason  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  his  father. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  ^tlier  ot  him  who,  in  the 
continuation  of  these  tioubles,  afterwards  fell  at 
Philippi,  havmg  joined  with  Lepidus  in  this  rash 
■ad  pii^gate  attempt  agdnst  the  republic,  was 
obliged  at  Mantua  to  surrender  himself  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  his  orders,  was  pnt  lo  death.  But 
the  most  c«n^derable  part  of  the  army  of  Leja- 
dus  jjenetrated,  under  the  conduct  of  Perpenna, 
into  Spain,  and  jcuned  Serloiius,  who  was  now 
become  the  refuge  of  one  party  in  its  distrass,  as 
Sylla  had  formerly  been  of  the  other.  In  this 
province  acconlingly,  while  peace  began  to  he 
restored  in  Italy,  a  source  of  new  troubles  was 
opening  for  the  state.  The  prevailing  party  in 
the  cily  was  wilUng  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to 
suffer  all  prosecution,  on  account  of  the  [ale  of- 
fences, to  drop  -,  the  extreme  to  which  Sylla  had 
carried  the  severity  of  his  executions,  dispoang 
the  nunds  of  men  to  the  opposite  comse  of  in- 
dalgence  and  mercy. 

Before  the  arrival  ofLepidusvrith  his  army  in 
Italy,  Mithridates  had  sent  to  obtdn  from  the 
senate  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Sylla:  but  upon  a  complaint  from 
Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
himself  perlbrmed  his  part  of  tliat  treaty  by  the 
complete  restitution  of  Cappadoaa,  he  was  di- 
rected (0  give  full  satisfaction  on  t!ua  point  before 
his  negotution  at  Rome  could  proceed.  He  ac- 
cordingly complied  j  bul  by  the  time  his  ambas- 
sador brought  the  report,  the  Romans  were  so 
much  occupied  by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain 
against  Lepidus  and  his  adherents,  that  they  had 
no  leisure  W  faroign  ai&irs.  This  intelligence 
encouraged  MiWiriiuitfis  to  think  of  renewing  the 
vrar.  Sensible  thai  he  could  not  rely  on  a  per- 
manent iieace  with  the  Roman  reputilic,  he  nad 
already  provided  an.  army,  not  so  considerable  in 
respect  to  numbers  as  that  which  he  formerly 
had,  but  more  formidable  by  the  order  and  dis- 
dpline  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on  the 
Bjxlel  of  the  legion.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  distraction  under  which  the  Romani  now  la- 


boured at  home,  would  render  them  unable  lo 
his  tbrces  in  Asia,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  only  obstruction  that  re- 
mained to  his  own  conquests.  He  avoided,  in 
the  time  of  a  negotiation,  and  without  the  pretext 
of  a  new  provocation,  to  break  nut  into  open 
hiffitilities ;  but  he  encouraged  his  son-in-law  Ti- 
granea,  king  of  Armenia,  lo  make  war  on  the 

" "■     "his  n«ghhourhood,  and  thereby 

..  ion  of  a  quarrel  which  he  miglit 
either  adopt  or  decUne  at  pleasure.  This  prince 
according^,  being  then  building  a  city,  under  the 
name  of  Tigranocerta,  for  which  he  wanted  in- 
habitants, made  an  incurve  into  the  kinodamof 
Cappadocia,  carried  off  from  thence  three  huudrid 
thousand  of  the  people  lo  replenish  his  new  set- 
tlement. 

Soon  alter  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  Mith- 
ridates, ill  order  to  have  the  co-oi-fration  of  some 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  Roman  state  was 
divided,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  and 
icert  with  this  general,  to  execute 
the  project  of  a  march,  by  a  route  afterwards 
practised  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Ro- 

r'te.  Prom  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  it 
easy  lo  pass  over  land  to  the  Adriatic, 
-.nd  once  more  to  repeat  the  operations  of  Pyrrlius 
Jtd  of  Hannibal,  by  making  war  on  ttie  Romans 
D  their  own  country. 

Sertoiius,  who  had  erected  the  standard  o(  the 
epublic  in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman  cs- 
!es  from  every  quarter,  and  was  now  at  the  head 
if  a  tbrmidable  power,  composed  of  Italians  as 
iHl  as  natives  of  that  country.  By  his  birth  and 
iWUties  ho  had  pretensions  to  thenighesl  profer- 
uents  of  tho  state,  and  had  been  early  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier,  qualified  either  to  pan  or  to 
execute.  He  was  attached  to  Marius  in  the 
me  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  became  a  party 
rith  this  leader  in  his  quarrel  with  Sylla.  His 
nimoaty  to  the  latter  was  inccaased  by  the  niu- 


civil  preferments.    At  the  be^ning  o 

Sertorrns  took  an  artivi!  x^arL  hi 

respect  to  the  ( 


theci 


anlry, 

itiier  of  his  associates  Marius  o 
na.    "When  his  party  were  in  possession  of  the 

fitemment,  he  was  appointed  to  command  in 
{Kun,  and  after  the  nun  of  their  afiairs  in  Italy, 
withdrew  into  that  province.  He  was  received 
as  a  Roman  governor ;  hut,  soon  after  (he  other 
party  prevufed  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  (heir 
part  by  Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper 
force  lo  dislodge  him.  He  had  established  posts 
on  the  Pyrenees  for  the  security  of  his  province  i 
bat  the  officer  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  be- 
ing assassinated,  and  the  stations  deserted,  the 
enemy  had  free  access  on  (hat  side.  Kot  in  con- 
dition to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in  Spain, 
he  embarked  with  what  forces  he  bad  at  Car- 
thagena,  and  continued  for  some  years,  with  a 
small  squadron  of  C  ilician  galleys,  to  subsist  by 
the  apaus  of  Africa  and  the  contiguous  coasts. 
In  (his  slate  of  his  fortunes  he  formed  a  project 
to  vidt  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  if  a  settlement 
could  be  effected  there,  (o  Ud  fareweU  for  ever  to 
the  Roman  world;  to  its  fictions,  its  divisions, 
and  its  troubles.  But  while  he  was  about  to  set 
sodl  ui  search  of  this  &roous  retreat  in  the  ocean, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  unsubdued 
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heir  hnail  his  abilities  soon  made  him  conspicu- 
ous. He  afiecteiJ  to  conEider  the  Luaitanians  as 
the  nenate  anc!  people  of  Rome,  tteating  the 
establishment  of  Sylla  in  Italy  as  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion. He  himself  took  the  ensigns  of  a  Romnn 
oilicer  of  state,  selected  three  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers, to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  senate,  and 
in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  nations,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  style  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic In  treating  with  Mithriilates  he  refused  to 
cede  the  province  of  Ada,  or  to  purchase  the 
alliance  of  that  prince  by  any  concessions  in- 
jurious to  Che  Roman  empire,  of  which  he  af- 
fected to  conader  lumseif  and  his  senate  as  the 
legal  head. 

\VhiIe  SertoriuB  was  acting  this  farce,  the  re- 
prt  of  his  formidable  power,  the  late  accession 
he  had  gained  hy  the  junction  of  some  of  thi 
Marian  Forces  under  the  command  of  Perpenna, 
and  his  supposed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  gave  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metellus 
had  been  some  time  emplored  against  him  in 
Soain ;  hut  lieing  scarcely  awe  toKeep  tlie  field, 
his  opposition  tended  oaly  to  augment  the  repu- 
tation of  his  antagonist.  The  con- 
U.C.OTG.  suts  lately  elected  were  judged  un- 
7)  jKKtw  equal  to  this  war,  and  the  thoughts 
Br«iH3.  of  all  tnen  were  turned  on  Pom- 

.Mam,  F.iaili-  pey,  who,  though  yet  in  no  public 
anus  Linit-  character,  nor  arrived  at  the  legal 
*""■  age  of  stale  preferments,  had  uie 

aildress  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
make  himself  be  pointed  at  as  the  onlyporson 
who  (ould  eflectuallyservethe  republic  He  was 
accorilingly,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  jdned  to 
Metellus  in  the  Condact  of  the  war  in  Spain.'  It 
no  doubt  &cilitated  the  career  of  this  young  man's 
pretcndons,  that  few  men  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties ivcre  now  in  view  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of 
the  repubho.  Such  men,  of  whatever  partj',  had 
always,  in  their  turns,  been  the  first  victims  of 
the  lute  violent  mEiss.icres  i  and  the  party  of  Sylla, 
whicli  was  now  the  republic,  when  considenii  as 
a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  had  some  disadvan- 
tage, perhaps  in  the  superiority  of  its  leader,  who 
was  himself  equal  to  all  its  atFairs,  and  taught 
others  to  conGde  and  obey,  not  to  act  for  them- 
selves, Pamj)ey  was  not  of  an  age  to  have  suf- 
fered from  this  influence.  He  came  into  the  party 
in  its  busiest  dme,  and  had  been  entrusted  with 
separate  commands.  He  had  already  obtained 
for  himself  part  of  that  artificial  considenitinn 
wiiicli,  though  it  cannot  be  supported  without 
ibilitiea.  oflen  exceeds  the  degree  of  mKrit  on 
which  it  is  Ibunded ;  and  this  cons'  '—■ 
end  of  his  tile  he  continued  Co 
much  attention  and  many  conccrtod  intrigues. 
He  h  id  a  ^nius  for  war,*nd  was  now  almut  tn 
impn>veiCin  Che  contest  with  Sertorius, 
wiFent        ■  ■        ■ 

Btructiv. 

Pompey,  having  made  the  levies  destined  for 
this  service,  ]ws3ed  the  Alps  by  a  new  route,  and 
was  the  litsC  Roman  general  who  made  his  way 
into  S.iain  through  Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees.  Soon 
after  fiis  arrival,  a  legion  ihaC  covered  the  fora- 
gers of  his  army  was  intercepted  and  cut  off  by 
the  enemy,     8ertori|^  was  engaged  u     ' 


•a  rough  but  ii 


f  Lat 


Pompey  advance^to  relieve  it.  Se 


torios,  upon  his  approach,  took  post  on  an  emi- 
nence. Pompey  prepared  to  attack  him,  and  the 
besieged  had  hopes  of  immetliate  relief.  But  Ser- 
torius had  niade  his  disposition  in  such  a  manner, 
Chat  Pompey  could  not  advance  vrithout  eipoaing 
'  is  own  rear  to  a  party  that  was  placed  to  attack 
im.  "  I  will  teach  this  pupil  of  Sylla,"  he  said, 
to  look  behind  as  well  as  before  him  i"  and  Pom- 
pey, seeing  his  danger,  chose  to  withdraw,  leaving 
■■letownoflaara  to  M  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
'bile  he  himself  continued  n  spectator  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  place.  Afkr 
this  unsuccessful  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  ta  retire  into  Gaul  S>r  the  winter.^ 

The  following  year,  Cn.  0«a- 
U.  C  6T7.  vius  and  C  Scribimios  Curio  be- 
On.  Odiaiat  '"S  consuls,  Pompey  still  remained 
C.Scrilmim  in  his  command;  and,  having  re- 
Curii.  passed  the  Pyrenees,  directed  hia 

march  to  join  Metellus,  Sertorius 
lay  on  the  Sucro,>  and  wished  to  engage  him  be- 
fore the  junction ;  and  Pompey,  onliis  part,  lie- 
ing  dcMrouB  to  reap  the  glory  of  a  separate  victory, 
an  action  ensued,  in  which  the  wing  on  which 
Pompey  Ibught  was  defeated  by  Sertorius ;  but 
the  other  wing  had  the  victory  over  Perpenna. 
As  Sertorius  was  about  to  renew  the  action  on 
the. following  day,  he  was  prevented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Metellus.  "If  the  cJd  woman  had  not 
interposed,"  he  said,  "I  should  have  whipttbe 
bo^  aud  sent  him  back  to  his  schools  at  Rorr.e." 
This  war  continued  aliout  two  years  longer 
with  various  success,  but  without  any  memorablo 
event,  until  it  ended  by  the  death  of  Sertorius, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  Perpenna,  was  betrayed 
and  assasdnateirby  a  few  of  tiis  own  attendants. 
Perpenna,  having  remot'ed  Sertorius  by  this  base 
action,  put  hiinsdf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  united,  at  least  until 
he  should  be  able  to  purchase  his  peace  at  Rnnie. 
He  was,  howetcr,  deserted  by  numbers  of  his 
own  people,  and  at  last  surprised  by  Pompey,  and 
slain.  He  had  made  offers  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  Che  partj,  and  to  produce  the  correspondence 
which  aaaj  of  the  principal  citizens  at  Rome 
held  with  Sertorius,  inviting  him  to  return  into 
Italy,  and  promiMng  to  join  mm  with  a  formidable 
power.  The  letters  were  secured  by  Pompey, 
and,  without  bcinB  opened,  were  bumed.  So 
masterly  an  act  of  prudence,  in  a  person  who 
was  yeC  cenadered  as  a  young  man,  has  liecn 
deservedly  admired.  It  served  Co  extinguish  all 
Che  remains  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  reconciled 
men,  oCherwise  disaffecCed,  Co  a  situation  in 
which  tliey  were  assured  of  impunity  and  con- 
White  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in 
Che  field,  C.  Julios  Csssar,  being  about  seven  jcara 
younger,  that  is,  twenty-three  years  of  agej  was 
returned  from  Aaa  i  and  to  make  some  Cnal  of 
parts,  iiud  an  accusation  against  Dolal»lla, 


hia  province.   Cottaai 

appearing  for  the  defendant  imicured  his  acquit- 
tal. Cicero  gays,  Chat  he  hunself  was  then  re- 
turned from  a  journey  he  had  made  into  Asia, 
and  was  present  at  this  trial.  The  following  year 
Cesar  left  Rome,  with  intention  to  pass  some  time 
under  a  celebrated  master  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes. 
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lu  hia  way  he  was  (akpn  liypirateg,  and  clptain&l 
about  forty  ilaya,  until  he  found  mransh)  procure 
from  Metellus  a  sum  of  fifty  taltiits,!  wluch  was 
paid  for  his  rBQEDin.  He  had  treqivntly  told  thn 
pirates,  while  yet  in  their  hanJa,  that  he  woukl 
punish  tlieir  ineoleuce ;  and  he  nonr  told  them  to 
expect  the  perforraancc  of  his  proDiiae.  Upon 
beino  9et  on  shore,  he  ussemhlcd  anil  armed  aome 
veisda  on  the  coast,  pnrsued  and  took  hia  cap- 
tOH.  Leaving  bis  pnaoners  where  he  landed,  he 
hastened  U>  Junius  Silnnus,  the  proconsul  of 
Bithyniii,  and  applied  for  an  order  to  have  them 
executed  i  hut  beina  refusec]  Iiy  thia  olTicer,  he 
mode  his  way  hack  with  still  ^^eater  deepatch, 
and,  hefbre  any  inatructions  could  arrive  to  the 
contrary,  bad  the  pirates  nailed  to  the  croaa. 
Such  lawleas  hEinditti  had  Innj  infeatcil  the  aeas 
ot  Asia  and  of  Qrecoo,  and  furnished  at  times  no 
'durable  employmmt  to  the  arms  of  the  re- 
Serviliua  Vatia,  who  allorwania  bore  the 


wise  to  dtstcoy 
holJsonahore.  They, nerertheless,  recovered  thi^ 
blow,  and  cnnlinued  to  aj)pear  at  inlervala  in  new 
awarms,  and  to  the  great  mtrrrujition  of  commerce 
bysea,  and  ofallthecommumcutions  in  the  empire. 

Under  the  reformationa  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dis- 
arming the  trihunitian  power, in  a  great  mnisun; 
shut  up  the  source  of  former  disorders,  the  re- 
public was  now  reatnred  to  some  degree  of  tnin- 
quillily,  and  resumed  its  attention  to  Che  ordiaare 
objects  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tilier,  which 
had  been  erected  of  woorl,  waa  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  with  stone;  bearing  the  name  of  JEmi- 
liua,  one  of  the  qucstors  under  whose  inspection 
the  Ei^nic  had  been  reared ;  and  as  a  |iublic  work 
of  still  i^reaCer  consequence,  it  is  mentioned,  tliat 
a  tre  ibse  on  agriculture,  the  production  of  Mago 
a  Carthiginian,  and  in  the  language  of  Carthage, 
was,  by  the  eipreaa  orders  of  tlie  senate,  now* 
translated  into  LatliL  At  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage, the  Romans  were  yet  governed  by  hus- 
bandmen, and,  amidst  the  literary  E)Kiils  of  that 
city,  this  Ixiok  alone,  con^tln^  of  twenty-eight 
rolls  or  volumes,  was  supposed  to  merit  public 
attention,  and  was  secured  for  the  atate.  A 
number  of  persons,  skilled  in  the  Punic  language, 
together  wiOi  Silanua,  who  had  the  prindiial 
ch  irge  of  the  work,  were  empki^ed  in  translat- 
rngit.' 

The  calm,  however,  wliich  the  repuWic  en- 
joyed under  the  ascendant  of  the  aristocracy,  uras 
not  altogether  nndisturbeil.  In  the  consulate  of 
Cn.  Octaviua  and  C.  Scriboniua  Curio,  the  tri- 
bune Lidniua  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
former  powers  of  the  office.  He  ventured,  in 
presence  of  both  the  consula, 
people,  and  exhorteil  them  to  n 
(nent  rights.  As  a  circumstance  which 
mark  ffie  petulant  boldness  of  these  men,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  consul  Octavius.  on  this  occa- 
sion, being  ill,  waa  mulHod  up,  and  covered  with 
a  dressing  which  brought  fhes  in  great  numbers 
about  him.  His  colleague  Curio,  having  made 
a  vehement  speech,  at  the  cloae  of  it,  the  U'ibune 
called  out  to  Octavius,  "You  never  can  repay 

Kur  colleague's  service  ofthia  day  I  if  he  had  not 
en  near  you,  while  he  made  this  speech,  and  beat 
the  air  so  much  with  his  gesticulationa,  the  llioB 


sequel  is  impcrlectly  bno 
pears  to  have  been  carried  to  a  great  height,  and 
to  have  endci!  in  a  tumult,  in  which  the  tribune 
Licinius  was  killed. 

Upon  a  review  of  Sylla's  acts  intended  to  re 
store  the  authoritv  of  the  senate,  it  may  hp  ques- 
tioned, whether  that  clause  in  the  law  ivlating  to 
the  tribunes,  by  which  al!  persons  having  accept- 
ed of  this  olitco  were  KFiluded  from  any  furtlier 
preferment  in  the  state,  may  not  have  liail  an  ill 
effect,  and  required  correction.  It  rendered  the 
tribunate  an  object  only  to  the  meanest  of  the 
senators,  who,  U]K>n  their  accf  ptance  of  it,  ceasins 
to  have  any  pretensinns  to  the  higher  offices  of 
Etat«,  were,  by  this  means,  depiived  of  any  inter- 
est in  the  government,  and  exasperated  againtit 
the  higher  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  Au- 
relius  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls  that 
U.  C.  ins.  succeeded  Cn.  Octaviua  and  Curio, 
moved  perhaps  by  this  consider- 
ed Jiurtata  "'i™!  proposed  to  have  that  clause 
anu.  reiiealal,  and  waa  warmly  suppori- 

eu  by  the  tribune  Ofrimius,  whj, 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  lately  enacteil,  ven- 
tured loharancfuethe  people ;  anJ  for  this  olfence, 
at  the  eipiration  of  lus  office,  was  tried  luid  con- 
demned.' 

By  the  defecta  which  the  people  began  to  ap- 
prehend in  their  present  ins^utions,  or  by  the 
part  which  their  demagogues  liegan  to  t^ikc 
against  tlie  aristorracy,  i.he  Roman  stale,  aftrr 
a  very  short  respite,  began  to  relapse  into  its  for- 
mer troubles^  and  waa  aiain  to  exhibit  tlie  enrious 
spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  against  itself,  limken 
and  distracted  in  its  couneila,  which  nevertlieless 
prevailed  in  all  ita  operations  abroad,  and  gained 
continual  accessions  of  empire,  under  the  eSect 
of  convulsions  which  shook  Iho  commonn-caltb 
itself  to  its  base ;  and,  what  is  still  less  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  to  exhibit 
the  BpecCaclc  of  a  lotion,  which  proceedril  in  its 
uftairs  abr^  vrith  a  success  that  may  be  imputed 

"V^r,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not  even 
in  the  fbnnation  of  its  plana,  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  under  wngle  men  than  under  numerous 
counrals.  The  Roman  constitution,  though  far 
from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve  domi-stio 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excdlent  nursery 
of  stalcsmen  and  warriors.  To  peiHons  brought 
up  in  this  school,  all  foreign  affairs  were  com- 
mitted with  little  responsibility  and  leas  conliol. 
The  ru'ing  passion,  even  of  the  least  virtuoua 
citiions,  during  aome  ages,  waa  the  ambition  of 
being  oonaderable,  and  of  rising  to  the  bi^hi^st 
dignities  of  (he  atate  at  home.  They  enjoyed 
the  condition  of  monarchs  in  the  provineea ;  bu 
tiiey  valued  this  condition  only  as  it  furnished 
them  with  the  occaainn  of  triumphs,  and  contri- 
buted to  their  importance  at  Rome.  They  were 
factious  and  turbulent  in  their  competition  for 
power  and  honours  in  the  capital;  tnit,  in  order 
the  better  to  support  that  very  contest,  were  faith- 
ful and  inSexible  in  maintaining  all  the  preten- 
Hions  of  the  state  abrwid.  Thus  Sylla,  though 
deprived  of  his  comtnaud  by  an  act  of  the  opposite 
party  at  Rome,  and  with  many  of  his  friends, 
who  escaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  their  per- 
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siKiitors,  conclemncd  and  outlawed,  still 
tamed  the  part  of  a  R/iman  officer  of  slate,  and 
prescribed  to  MitliridflteB,  as  miglil  have  bi'en 
expected  from  him  in  the  meet  unuistDtbed  exer- 
Clue,  of  hia  (ritat.  Sertoriue,  Id  the  same  manner, 
acEmg  for  the  opposite  ^tion,  in  some  mcasun 
IircsiTvnl  a  Hnular  dignity  of  character,  and 
refused  to  make  ooneesaions  unworthy  of  Ihn 
Roma]  ■••       ■^     -         ■    -      '-      '  -' 


duct  of  individuals  is  TeguloT)  here  the  state  was 
in  vigour,  while  the  conduct  of  iniiividuiils  m 
in  the  highest  degree  irregular  aiid  wild. 

The  repnlntion,  aa  well  aa  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  procured  them  accesuoiis  of  territory 
williout  labour,  and  without  expense,    Kingdc 


re  liequcBthed  to  them  liy  wilt ;  as  that  of  Fcr- 
gtiiiius,  Ibrmerty,  by  the  will  of  Attalus;  that  of 
Cjrene  by  the  will  of  Ptolemy  Aiuon ;  and  that 
ot'^Rithynia,  about  this  time,  by  tlic  will  of  Kico- 
nieJes.  To  the  mam  eflii't,  princes  and  stalcti, 
where  they  did  not  malie  suy  formal  cession  of 
their  sovereignty,  did  somewhat  equivalent,  hy 
fiubmitUug  their  rights  to  discussion  at  Rome, 
and  by  ^idling  grants  &om  the  Itomana  of 
wliioh  the  world  now  Bcemed  to  acknowledge 
the  validity,  hy  having  recourse  lo  thcni  as  the 
{•asin  of  tenures  by  which  they  held  their  possrs' 
sions.  In  this  manner,  the  nons  of  the  Uist  An- 
tioclius,  king  of  Syria,  stated  themselves  aa  sub- 
jtcts  or  dependents  of  the  Roman  people,  having 
pjsaed  two  years  at  Rome,  waititig  decuions  oT 
the  senate,  and  soliciting  a  grunt  ol  tlie  kingdom 
of  Elgypt^  on  which  they  Ibrmed  some  pretensions. 

In  Asia,  by  these  mean^  the  Roman  emgore 
advanced  on  the  ruin  of  those  who  hud  formerly 
opposed  its  progress.  The  Alaccdonian  li^ie,  in 
the  nionarcfty  of  Syria,  was  now  broke  otij  oi 
eslinct.  The  kingdom  itself,  con^Ung  of  niany 
provinces,  Ivgan  to  bo  dismemliered,  on  the  de- 
feat of  Antio^QS  at  Stpylus,  by  the  delaction  of 
provindal  governois  anil  tributary  princes,  who, 
no  longer  awed  by  the  power  of  their  Ibrmer 
ntastcr,  entered  into  a  corresjiondence  with'tlie 
Romans,  and  were  by  theni  acknowledged  as 
sovereigns.  In  this  manner  the  states  of  Arme- 
nia, long  sublet  to  the  Fertuaru^  aJid  atWwards 
to  the  iVlacedonians,  now  became  the  seat  of  a 
new  monarchy  under  Tigraoes.  And,  to  com- 
plete this  revolution,  Iho  natives  of  Syria,  weary 
ol  the  degeneracy  and  weakness  of  Ihtir  own 
eourt,  of  the  irregularity  of  the  succesaon  to  the 
throne  of  their  owu  kingdom ;  weary  of  the  fre- 
quent competitions  which  involved  tiam  in  blood, 
invited  Tigranea  to  wield  a.  sceptre  which  the 
descendants  of  Seleucua  were  no  longer  in  con- 
dition to  hold.  This  prince,  aecoiuingly,  ei- 
tejidcd  his  kingilom  to  both  stiles  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  held  Syna  itself  aa  one  of  its  divisiuus.' 

In  these  drcamstance^  (be  Romujia  vrere  left 
undiaturhed  to  re-establish  their  [irovinco  in  the 
lesser  Asia :  and  under  theausptces  of  Servilius, 
who,  from  his  t>rinciiial  acquisition  in  thoso  parts, 
]i:ul  the  naiuB  Isauiicu^  were  extending  their 
limits  on  the  dJe  of  Cillda,  and  were  hastening 
to  the  sovereisnty  of  that  coast,  when  tlteir  pro- 
gress was  suddenly  checked  by  the  re-appeuiance 
ufan  enemy,  who  hod  already  given  them  much 


titjiiig  treaty  with  Sylla,  to  devise  the  iiiians  of 
renewing  the  war.  Having  attcnipteil  in  vain 
lo  engage  Sylla  in  a  league  with  hiniself  against 

the  Romans,  ho  made  F  ---' "-    ■    -  "  - 

—'-■     ■     '■     in.     Affe 

,      ._  his  little  SL , 

republic,  he  wessed  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
proiince  in  Asia  in  bis  own  &vour,  and  in  re- 
turn oHcicd  to  assist  the  iblk>we[s  of  Sertoiiua 
with  all  hia  forces  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In 
tins  negotiation,  however,  he  Ibund,  as  has  been 
alrrndy  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  ths 
character  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  suppoiled 


Roman  officers  to  assist  ui  the  Jbrnia- 
tion  and  discipline  of  his  army. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting 
the  crroT  whbh  is  common  in  cxleneive  and  ha> 
barous  monarchieB,  of  relying  enlirely  on  num- 
bers, instead  of  disijpline  ana  militarj'  ?kill,  pro- 
pusrd  lo  form  a  more  regular  army  than  that 
which  he  liad  assembled  In  the  fornH^r  viiir ;  and, 
however  little  surcrssltil  in  his  enileavonrs,  meant 
to  rival  liis  enemy  in  every  [)artu:u1ar  of  thor 
discipline,  in  the  useof  thrir  weapons,  and  in  (he 
form  of  their  legion.  With  troo|is  lieginning  to 
make  these  refonnations,  and  amouuttng  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (ciol,  and  sixteen 
thousand  horse,  he  i)eclared  war  on  the  Romans, 
and,  without  re«stance,  took  posarssion  of  Cap- 

Eadocia,  and  Phrygia,  beyond  the  Ixiuiids  tJiey 
ad  set  to  bis  kingdom.  As  he  was  tu  act  both 
by  SI'S  and  by  land,  he  liegan  with  customary 
oblations  to  Neptune  and  to  iMars.  To  the  first 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  carriage,  dravm 
bj  white  horses,  wTiich  ho  precipitated  and  sunb 
in  the  sea;  to  the  other  he  made  a  sacrifice^ 
wliicl^  as  described  by  the  historian,'  filled  the 
imagination  more  than  any  of  the  rites  usually 

Ej^tiaed  by  ancient  nationa.  The  king,  with 
army,' ascended  tbe  highest  mountain  on  their 
route,  formed  on  its  summit  a  great  pile  uf  wood, 
if  which  he  liim^elf  lidd  the  first  materials,  and 


form  to  a  great  height.  The  top  wi 
ollijrings  of  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine,  and  perfumes. 
As  soon  as  k  was  finished,  t!ie  army  around  it 
began  the  solemnity  vrith  a  ieast,  at  the  end,  of 
which  tbe  jnle  was  set  on  Gre,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  hciit  increased,  the  army  extended  their 
circle,  and  came  down  from  the  mouiilnin.  The 
tianics  continued  to  ascend  fiir  mail}'  days,  and 
iverc  seen,  it  is  said,  at  tbe  distance  ol'athousand 
itadia,  of  above  a  hundred  miles.' 

After  this  solemnity  was  o™r,  Mithridatea  en- 
deavoured tti  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  common 
2eul  for  his  cause  the  different  nations  that  were 
collected  from  remote  ports  of  tbe  empire,  to  ibnn 
lis  army.  For  tlus  purpoae  he  enumerated  the 
luccessca  by  which  he  had  raised  his  kingdom 
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s  undotennintJ 


their  opprcBsioii  ahroad,  tlirii 
abln  lust  of  dmniiiian. 

The  Romans  were  some 
whom  they  should  etnfrfoy  an 
enemy.  Pompey,  beuii;  BtiU  in  Spain,  saw  with 
(egret  this  service  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
annther;  and  he  had  his  partizana  at  Rome  who 
would  luivp  gladly  pDt  off  the  nomination  of  any 
general  to  this  comtnaad,  until  he  himself  could 
arrirc  with  his  armj  to  receive  it.  He  accord- 
ingly about  this  Ume  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate, 
complaining,  in  petulant  tcrnw,  of  their  neglect, 
and  of  the  straits  to  which  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  rnluccd  tor  want  of  pay  and  pro- 
vision«,  and  threatening  if  not  speedily  snpplied, 
to  march  into  Italy.  The  consul  Lucullns,  ap- 
prehending the  conscquenre  of  Pompey's  me- 
sence  in  lUily,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  wish- 
ing not  to  furnish  him  with  any  pAtence  fbi 
leaving  his  present  i>roiince,  had  the  army  In 
Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  proper  measurea  to  sup(iort  his  ovni  preten- 
sions to  the  command  in  Asia,  From  his  rank 
OS  the  consul  in  office,  he  had  a  natural  claim  to 
this  station ;  a  nd  from  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  wari  with  this  very  enemy,  in 
which  he  hail  already  borne  some  jiart  under  Syl- 
la,*  -mnn  entitled  to  plead  his  qualiBcations  and 

W 

fifficulties      ^ 

were  thou^t  to  require  the  prescnra  of  both  the 
consuls.     The  kingilom  of  ttithvnia,  which 
been  lately  bnqneaSied  to  the  ftomans,  wa; 
danger  of  being  invadeil  hefore  they  could  oh 
a  formal  possession  of  this  inhentance  i   at 


to  the  attack  of  that  country.  Of  the  consuls 
Cotta  was  Qpjjoinled  to  seise  on  the  kingdom  ol 
Bithynia,  and  Lucullus  to  lead  the  army  agmns. 
Mithridales  wherever  else  he  should  carry  the 
war.  CoUa  set  out  immediately  far  his  province. 
LucuUus,  being  detained  in  making  the  necessary 
levies,  followed  some  time  ailerwarcls ;  but  before 
his  arrival  in  Asia,  the  king  of  Fontus  had  already 
invaded  Bithynia,  defeat^  the  forces  of  Cotta, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  rufuj^ein  Chalcedonia. 
The  king  of  Pontua,  being  sii^ieriai  both  by  sea 

bourhooil  of  this  place;  and,  hat-ins  broke  the 
chain  which  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
he  entered  and  burnt  some  Roman  gailjes,  which 
were  stationed  there.  Not  thinking  it  adviaable 
to  attack  the  town  of  Chalcedonia,  he  turned  his 
forcts  against  Cyiicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontia 
blocked  up  the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land 


lliii  manner;  and  it  ii  pobaMe.  tbat  be  a^cted  to 
consider  the  part  whicb  was  imgoal  to  LaculluH  by 

having  Cbargf  nf  the  coinaEe  with  wbicli  Bytia  paid 
his  arm}',  anil  af  tlw  fleet  with  which  lie  Iranepralsd 


and.  Ixiing  well  provided  with  battering  enginea, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  a  siege,  he  had  hopes 
of  being  soon  able  to  reduce  it  by  storm.  The 
inhabitants,  net-ertheless,  prepared  for  their  cle. 
fene^  in  expectation  of  being  apeedilj  relieveil  by 
the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  affidrs  when  Lucullns  ar- 
rived in  Asia;  and  having  joiM^  his  new  levies 
to  the  legions  which  had  served  nniler  Fimbria, 
and  to  the  other  troops  already  in  the  province, 
he  assembled  an  army  of  abont  tliirty  thousand 
men,  vrith  which  he  advanced  to  n^cstablish 
Cotta  in  his  province,  and  to  relieve  the  town  of 
Cyzicua.  The  king  of  Pontns,  lieing  elated  by 
hia  auccessce,  and  by  the  superiority  of  his  num- 
bers, gave  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  Lucul- 
lus,  HUlferpd  Mm  to  get  possession  of  the  heights 
in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  ofl'  his  principal  suppliea 
of  provisiona  and  iiirase.  Trusting,  however, 
that  his  magazines  wodd  rot  be  eidiausted  be- 
fore he  should  hare  forced  the  town  of  Cyzicus 
to  surrender,  he  continued  the  siege.  But  his 
engines  not  bein^  well  served,  and  the  defence 
being  obstinate,  ms  army  began  to  be  distressed 
"  ■  want  of  provisions,  and  it  became  necessary 
lessen  hb  consumption.  For  tliis  purpose  ha 
secretly  moved  away  part  of  his  cavalry.  These 
-vere  intercepted  by  the  Romans  on  their  march, 
Lud  cut  off  or  dispersed ;  and  the  king  being  re- 
duced with  the  lemainder  of  his  army  to  the 
greatest  distress,  embarked  on  board  one  of  bis 
gallies,  ordered  the  army  to  force  their  way  to 
Lampaacua,  while  he  himself  endeavoured  to 
escape  with  his  fleet.  The  army  being  attactpd 
by  LucuIIus,  the  greater  part  of  them  |ieriBhed  in 
passing  the  AsopuB  and  the  Granmcus.  The 
king  himself,  having  put  into  Nicoiuedia,  and 
&om  thence  contini^it  his  vovage  through  the 
Boaphoms  to  the  Eniine,  was  overtaken  on  that 
sea  liy  a  storm,  and  lost  the  grenteat  part  of  his 
fleet  His  own  galley  being  sunk,  iie  himself 
narrowly  escaped  in  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  the  king  of  Pon- 
tiis  had  invaded  Bithynia,  being  thus  iliapcllecl 
like  a  cloud,  LucuUua  employed  some  time  in  re- 
ducing the  towns  into  which  any  of  the  tToo|>s  of 
Mithndalea  had  been  received ;  and  having  ef- 
fectually  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanquished 
ly,  took  his  route  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia 
'ards  Pontus.  At  his  entrance  into  this  king- 
a  was  situated  the  town  of  Amysus,  a  cott- 
fflflerable  fortress  on  the  const  of  the  Euxine,  into 
rhich  the  king  bad  thrown  a  sulBi^ent  force  to 
retard  hia  progreas.  Mitbridatcs,  under  favour 
of  the  time  he  gained  by  the  dcTcnce  of  this  place, 
ibled  a  new  army  at  Cabira,  near  the  iron- 
f  Armenia.  Here  he  mustered  abont  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  a  coimderable  body  of  hotse, 
and  was  soliciting  the  Scythians,  Armenians, 
and  all  the  nations  of  that  continent  to  his  aid. 
LucuIIus,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  poaailile,  any  fur- 
ther remforeemcnts  to  tlie  enemy,  committed  the 
siege  of  Amysus  to  Muiena,  anU  ailvanccd  with 
his  army  into  the  plains  of  Cabira.  On  this 
ground  the  Roman  horse  received  repeated  checlis 
from  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  kept  in  con- 
.  alarm,  undl  thdr  general,  having  time  to 
IB  the  country,  avoided  the  plains,  im  which 

ng  of  Pontus,  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  was 

greatly  superior.  Though  very  much  straiteneil 
ovisions,  Lncuilus  kept  his  portion  on  tno 
ta  until  the  enemy  siiould  be  forced  to  ^ 
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general  action.    The  skirmishes  which  happened 
betwepn  the  foraginir  parties  drew  considerahlp 

and  the  troopa  of  Milhridalee,  having  been  rooted 


le  of  these  partial  enmanters,  uie  Iting  tnolc 

-'ution  to  decamp  in  tJie  night,  and  rer    -  - 

ei  distance  from  the  Romans,   As 


as  it  was  dark,  the  equipage  and  the  attendants 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  camp,  to  whom  he  had 
communirat^  this  resolution,  began  to  withdraw ; 
and  the  army,  gicatlj  alartned  with  that  appear- 
ance, was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  coald  not  be 
restrained  ii-om  flight.  Horse  and  toot,  and 
bodies  of  every  description,  crowded  in  disorder 
'  '   "'        :sof  the  camp,  and  were  trod  — 


ins  to  slop  and  to  undcc«ve  them,  was  carried 
olT  by  the  multitude. 

The  noise  of  this  tamaJt  being  beat  i  m  a  great 
distance,  and  the  occaMon  being  feni  -vn  in  the 
Roman  camp,  LucuIIns  advanc«l  with  his  army 
to  take  advantaiie  of  the  confusion,  in  tvhlch  the 
enemy  were  fallen,  end  by  a  vigorous  attack  put 
many  to  the  Bword,  and  it^iied  tbeir  dispcraon. 

The  king  was,  by  one  of  iib  servants,  with 
difKculty  mounted  on  horsebadc,  and  must  have 
been  taken,  if  the  pursuing  patty  had  not  been 
amused  in  seidng  some  plander,  which  he  had 


med  the  attention  of  the  pursuers,  while 
he  himself  made  his  escape. 

In  his  flight  he  appeared  to  lie  most  affected 
with  tiie  fate  of  his  women.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  were  left  at  the  palace  of  Pharnacca, 
a  place  that  must  soon  &1I  into  the  hands  of  tlic 
enemy.  He  therefore  despatched  a  faithful  eunuch 
with  orders  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving  tlie  cbtncc 
of  the  manner  to  themselves.  A  few  are  particu- 
larly mentioned.  Of  two,  who  were  his  own  sis- 
ters, Roiana  and  Statira,  one  died  uttering  oie- 
crations  against  her  brothcr'g  cruelty,  the  other 
extolling,  in  that  extremity  of  bis  own  fbrtnne, 
Ihe  generous  care  he  took  of  their  honour.  Mo- 
nim6,  a  Greek  of  Miletus,  coktbrated  for  her 
beauty,  whom  the  king  had  long  woonl  in  vain 
with  proflers  of  great  nchos,  and  whom  he  vton 
at  last  only  by  tile  parddpationofhb  crown,  and 
the  earnest  of  the  nuptial  rites,  had  ever  (aniented 
her  fortune,  which,  instead  of  a  royal  husband 
and  a  palace,  had  given  her  a  prison,  and  a  bar- 
liarous  teeper.  ^ng  now  told,  that  she  must 
die,  and  that  the  manner  of  her  death  was  left 
to  her  own  chcdce,  she  unbound  the  royal  iillet 
from  her  hair,  and,  using  it  as  a  bandage,  endea- 
voured  to  strangle  herself.  It  broke  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  "  Bauble,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  fit  even  for 
this  1"  then  stretching  out  her  neck  to  tho  eunuch, 
bid  him  fulfil  his  master's  purpose.  Berenice  of 
Chios,  ajiother  Grecian  beaoly,  had  likewise  been 
honoured  vrith  the  nuptial  crown  i  and,  having 
been  attended  in  her  state  of  melancholy  elevation 
by  her  mother,  who,  on  this  occaaoru  likewise 
resolved  to  partake  of  her  daughter's  late ;  they 
chose  to  die  by  poison.  The  mother  intrealed 
that  she  might  have  the  lirst  draught;  and  died 
before  her  lEiugtiter.  The  remainder  of  the  dose 
not  bein^  sufficient  for  the  queen,  she  put  herself 
likewise  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
wa;  strangled.  By  these  deaths,  the  barbarous 
U 


jealousy  of  the  king  was  gratified,  and  the  futun. 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general  depiivcd  of  ita 
principal  ornaments. 

Lucullus,  alUr  his  late  victory,  having  no  ene- 
my in  the  fiidd  to  oppose  him,  passed  through  the 
country,  and  ent^^  vvithout  moleslation  into 
many  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Fontus. 
He  found  many  palaces  enriched  with  treasure, 
and  adorned  with  barbarous  magnificence ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected  under  such  a  violent  and 
distrustful  government,  every  whrreplaces  of  con- 
finement crowdni  with  prisoners  of  state,  whom 
the  jealousy  of  the  king  had  secured,  end  whom 
his  supercilious  neglect Tiad  suflered  to  remain  in 
custody  even  aller  nis  jealousv  was  allaved. 

Mitiiridatcs,  from  hw  kte  defeat,  fled  into  A(- 
menia,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Tigranes^ 
who,  being  niarrieil  to  his  daughter,  had  already 
flivoured  Inm  in  liis  designs  against  the  Romans. 

■^'■'-  powerful  prince,  now  be ' — 

well  as  Armenia,  sti 
the  last  of  these  kingdom! 
nocerta,  a  dty  he  hitnai-lf  built,  Ailed  with  imiii- 
bitant^  and  distinguished  by  bis  own  name.  On 
the  arrival  of  Mithtidates  to  sue  for  his  protection, 
1'igranea  declined  to  see  him,  but  ordered  Mm  a 
princely  reception  in  one  of  the  palaces. 

Lucullus  conCinned  his  pursuit  of  tliis  flying 
enemy  only  to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  and 
from  thence,  sending  Publius  Clodius,  who  was 
his  brother-in-law,  lo  the  court  of  Tigranes,  with 
Instructions  to  require  tbatMithriilatrs  should  be 
delivered  up  as  a  hiwful  prey,  he  himself  fell  back 
into  the  kingdom  of  I'ontus,  and  soon  after  re- 
duced Amysus,  together  with  Sinope,  and  other 
places  of  etrengtii,  which  were  hekl  by  the  troops 
of  the  kinp. 

The  in&iltttants  of  tbene  places  had  been  ori- 
ginally cok>nies  from  Greece,  and  having  been 
subdued  by  the  Persiaus,  were,  on  the  amvaJ  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  hnmi  respect  to  theii  origin, 
restored  to  their  freedom.  In  imitation  of  This 
eiample,  and  agreeably  to  the  pralesuan  which 
the  Romans  ever  made  of  protectmg  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  LucnUas  once  more  declared  those 
dties  to  be  free.  Having  now  sufficient  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  general  state  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces in  A^  he  found,  that  iJie  collectors  of 


opiires^ns.  *Tliut  the  inhabiCantii,  in  order  to 
pay  this  tax,  borrowed  money  of  tlie  Roman  offi- 
cers and  mercliants  at  exorhihint  interest;  and, 
when  tiie  delits  iHeanie  equal  to  thdr  whola 
efl^ts,  were  then  distrained  far  payment,  under 
jiain  of  iminisonuient  and  even  lortorcs;  that 
private  persons  were  reduced  to  tlie  nccesaty  of 
ei)iaaing  tlieir  children  to  sale,  and  corporations 
of  sclHng  the  pictures,  images^  and  other  oma- 
nienls  of  their  temples,  in  order  to  satisfy  tiicsa 
inhumane  creditors.  Willing  to  restrain,  ori»r- 
rect  these  abuses,  the  proconsul  ordered,  that 
where  the  interest  eiacted  was  equal  tu  the  capi- 
tal, t^  debt  shouM  be  cancelled;  and  in  other 
cases,  fixed  it  at  a  moderate  rate.  These  acts  of 
beneficence  or  justice  to  the  provinces  were,  by 
the  fermers  of  the  revenue,  represented  as  acts 
of  oppresmon  and  cruelty  to  themjft'lvcs,   and 
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SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  have  thus 
Mated  the  event,  had  commeoced  in  Asia,  Italy 
was  tliiuwn  into  great  confUMon  Viy  the  acdiJen- 
(al  escape  of  a  few  gkiliaton  from 
tho  place  of  their  confinement  at 
Capua.  Theae  were  slaves  trained 
up  Co  furnish  their  masters  with  a 
vast.  (-arm.  spectacle,  whicll,  though  cruel  and 
liarharoDS,  drew  nutoeroua  crowdo 
of  beholders.  It  was  at  first  introduced  as  a  b[k 
cies  of  huiuin  sacrifice  at  funerals,  anil  tlie  vie 
iiioa  were  now  kept  by  the  wealthy  ui  gnat 
nuoilwrs  for  (he  entertainment  of  tliepeopli  i  I 
even  tor  private  amusement.  The  hanilsoni 
the  most  active,  and  the  boldest  of  the  slaves 
captives  wcro  selected  lor  this  purpose.  Thi 
were  sworn  to  decline  no  combat,  and  (o  abuii  u 
hardship,  to  wbicb  they  were  eiposcd  by  tlit  ir 
masters;  they  were  of  dilfereut  denoDunatiiin't, 
and  accustomed  to  Cght  in  dilTcrent  vvn<,s,  liut 
those  from  wtejin  the  whole  reccivod  their  ilesig 
nation,  einjjloj'ed  the  sword  and  buckler,  or  tiS 
get  i  and  they  commonly  fought  naked,  that  thi 
place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they  reLeived 
might  the  more  pMnly  appear. 

Even  in  thin  ^iros^tution  of  valour,  refinementa 
of  honour  ivcre  introduced.  There  wero  certain 
grticcs  of  attitude  which  the  gladiator  waa  not 
permitted  to  i^uit,  eren  to  aToid  a.  wound  1  here 
was  a  manner  which  ho  studied  to  pn.scr<e  m 
his  tall,  in  his  blee^ng  posture,  and  even  lu  hia 
death.  He  was  applauded,  or  biased,  accordmg 
as  he  succeeded  nr  fiuled  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. When,  alter  a  tciUous  strunle  be  was 
spent  with  labour  and  wiUi  tbo  loaa  of  blood,  he 
still  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  dropped  or  resumed  the  awoni  at  his 
master's  pleasure,  and  looked  lound  to  the  spec- 
tators tor  marks  of  their  aatislaction  and  applause.' 
Persons  of  every  ag^  cundUion,  and  sex,  air 
t«»ded  at  tliesc  cxhibiCions ;  and  when  the  pair 
who  were  onjjMed  bMan  to  strain  and  to  bleed, 
the  s|;ectators,  uein^  mvided  in  thdr  inclinatioiia, 
endeavoured  U>  excito,  by  their  cries  and  accla- 
mations, the  party  tbev  favoured ;  and  when  the 
contest  was  ended,  called  to  the  victor  to  atrlke, 
or  to  spare,  according  aa  the  vanqulahcd  was  suu- 

Ecised  to  have  forfeited  or  (o  have  deserved  Ins 
fe.^  With  these  exhilntlons,  which  must  create 
so  much  disgust  and  horror  in  the  recital,  the 
Romans  vvcru  more  intuxicatcd  than  any  popu- 
lace in  modern  Europe  now  are  with  the  baiting 
of  bulls,  or  the  running  of  horses,  probably  be- 


iolonllj  moved. 
Spartacus,  a 


deeply  afii^cted,  ai 


Thradan  captive,  who, 
counL  oi  urs  strength  and  activitv,  ha 
deahned  for  tins  barharous  profession,  . 
seienty  or  eighty  of  bis  compamona, 
from  their  place  of  confinement,  and 
thcmsihes  with  such  weapon' 
sentcd  t«  them,  retired  to  soiiu 
ascLut  of  Mount   VrsuMUS,   i 


Pith  al 


lent 


was  dcfLatci! 

riiis  fcLhIe  and  unsucccsafnl  attempt  to  quell 
the  lO'urrCLtion,  furnisbcd  the  rebels  with  arms, 
and  raisf^d  their  reputation  and  tb<  ir  cuuru^i 
Ihcir  leailcr,  by  hia  generosity jn  rejecting  Tns 
own  share  of  any  liootT  he  made,  by  his  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  ot  a  legal 
cotumauder,  and  having  named  rn\u~  -ind 
Oenoinaus,  two  other  gladiators,  for  hia  =uliordi 
nalt!  oflicers,  he  form^  the  multito  1i  'i  11  t  n 
sorted  to  hun  into  regnlar  bodies,  *.  n  1  i.d  \ 
certain  number  to  tabrtcatc  ariu^  in  I  t  j  [ir  «  nn 
the  UECcaiiary  accommodations  ol  a  i  ■  li[  till  it 
length  he  collected  an  army  of  sevcnly  Ihousand 
men,  with  which  he  commanded  the  country  to  a 
greot  extent.  He  had  already  ancccsdvt'lv  de- 
feated the  pTffitors  Clodius,  Vorinus,  and  GnaA- 
nins,  wlio  had  been  sent  against  him  with  con- 
siderable forces,  so  that  it  became  necewKirv  In 
Older  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  the  cun>.uls  tl>e 
charge  of  ropressing  this  formidable  enemj 

Spartacus  had  too  much  iiruder-  *-  -' -  '- 


himself  fit  to 


end  n  III 


army  bythendgeul  tji  nld 

gain  the  Alps  jroin  ^       n        nil  uIil 

ther  Gauls,  German^  or   Ihiiaii Jii  v\ii 

rate,  each  into  the  country  ol  whith  he  «j[.  a 
native,  or  from  whuJi  he  had  been  onjjiiiall} 
brought 
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While  he  bega 


hi-, 


ina,  in  o 


tliia  project,  the  consuls,  Gellius  and 

"'^^   LenluluSj    had    already   taken    the 

»;_,      field  against  him.     They  at  first 

,»us  ■      surprised  and  cut  oH'  a  consideraljle 

body  under  Crixus,  who  had  fallen 
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diwn  from  tile  heights  in  order  (a  pillage  the 
conntry.  But  LBiitulua  afterwards  pressing  hani 
upon  Spartaous,  who  Ivi  the  main  bndj  of  the 
rebela.  brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the  coneu- 
Ur  army  was  defeated  with  condderable  loss. 


nen,  was  repitlned  nitli  great  sbugiiter. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  Spartaens, 
ni!g!it  no  uoubt  have  effected  Ws  retreat  to  tlio 
Alps;  but  his  ortny  being  eliUeil  with  victory, 
and  considering  themselves  as  masters  of  Italy, 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  tlicir  conquest.  He 
himself  foFmiS  a.  new  pniject  of  marching  to 
Rome  i  and  Ibi  this  puipose  destroyed  all  bid  use- 
less bag^ago  and  catllo,  put  his  oaptivea  to  deuth, 
and  retoBcd  to  rec^ve  any  more  of  the  slaves, 
who  were  still  in  multitudes  resorting  to  his 
standard.  He  piobablj  espeoled  to  pass  tlia 
Roman  armies  without  a  battle,  ajid  to  force  the 
eity  of  Rome  it^lf  by  an  unexpected  assault.  Iti 
this  he  iv^  disappointed  bj  the  conaals,  nith 
whom  bo  was  obliged  to  fight  in  the  Picenum ; 
and,  though  vieturujOB  in  the  action,  he  tost  hopes 
of  surprising  the  dty.  But  stilE  thinking  himself 
in  condition  to  keep  liis  ground  in  Italy,  he  only 
altered  bis  route,  and  direuted  his  march  towanls 
Lncania. 
The  Romans,  greatly  cmbarrasseil,  and  thrown 

jectcd  continuiince  of  an  insurrcc&n  which  had 
given  thejn  much  trouble^  eiposed  their  anmes 
to  much  danger,  with  little  pros[>cet  of  honour  j 
not  bmng  courted,  as  DsnaL  for  the  command, 
;bey  imjosed  it  on  Marcus  Crassus,  then  in  the 
'"    ■'       "or,  and  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 


of  hi 


eaUb  tb 


;  tliou^h  in  this  service,  after 
1,  ho  laul  the  foundation  of  a  more 
inent.  They  at  Che  same  time 
omuey,  who  had  finished  the  war 


with  which  he  'joined  the  army  which  had 
already  so  unsuccessful  against  tlie  revolt.  Of 
the  troops  who  had  misbemived  he  is  said  to  hate 
e;iecutcu,  perhaps  only  deiamated,  Iolit  thousand, 


m^  ot  the  seventies  they  we 

failure  in  the  remaining  part 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Luc 


of  these 


thousand  of  the  rebels  wt 
distance  from  the  main  body  of  thdr  army,  and 
ne  enileavourcd  to  shut  up  Spartacua  in  the  pen  - 
insula  of  Brnliutn,  or  head  of  land  which  ex- 
tends to  tbB  Straits  of  Mesidna.     The  gladiators 
dernnxl  to  pass  faito  Si<^y,  where  their  fellow^ 
suHerer^  the  ekvcs  of  that  island,  were  not  yet 
entirely  subdued,  and  where  great  numbers  at  all 
e  prepared  to  revolt  i  but  they 
■  ?the  wanlo'  "    ' 
....    ..le  undertook  ..     ._  .  .    „ 

tliat  ofintrencbinj;  the  land  fi-om  sea 
a  ditch  filtcen  iect  wide,  and  as  many  deeji. 
tending,  according  to  Plutaich,  three  hundred 
stadia,  or  above  thirty  miles.  Spartacus  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  the  e:fecution  of  tlus  under- 
taking; but  hdng  repulsed  ui  every  attack  his  tbl- 
lowers  liegan  to  despond,  and  entertained  thou^ts 
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;e,  he  put  them 


by  despair  what  they  1  i»r  in  courage,  h 
in  mind  that  they  fougnt  not  upon  ei, 
with  their  enettues;  that  tJiey  must  either  con- 
quer or  be  treated  as  fugitive  slaves:  and,  to 
iforce  his  admonitione,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
Lptives  to  he  nailed  to  the  cross  in  sight  of  both 
mies.  "  This,"  he  said  to  his  own  people,  "  is 
1  example  of  what  yon  are  to  suffer  if  you  fall 
:lo  the  enemy's  hands." 

Wlulst  Crassus  was  busy  completing  his  hne, 
Spartacua  prepared  to  brce  it ;  and,  having  pro- 
vided iijggilts  and  other  materials  for  this  purpose, 
filled  up  the  ditch  at  a  convenient  ylad;  and 

iiasBcd  it  in  the  night  with  the  whole  liidy  of  his 
ijUowcrs.  He  directed  his  march  to  Apulia,  but 
was  pursued,  and  greatly  harassed  in  hu  fiight 

Accounts  bdng  ree^ved  at  once  in  tho  camp 
of  Cmssua  and  in  that  of  Spartacus,  that  fresh 
troojiB  were  landed  at  Brundudmn  from  Mace- 
donti,  and  that  Fompey  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 


ihisi 


Pompey  was  arnvi 
D  job]  Crassus,  botl 


botli  E 


tors,  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  at 
so  many  enemies  as  were  collecljng  againsi  imm; 
and  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  that  FiMaiiey 
might  not  snatch  out  of  thoii  hands  the  glory  of 
terminadng  tho  war.  Under  the  inducnce  of 
these  diSerent  moti^'cs,  both  leaders  drew  forth 
their  armies ;  and  when  they  were  rrady  to  en- 
'age,  Bpartacus,  with  the  valour  rather  of  a  fla- 
liator  than  of  a  senenil,  alighting  flvin  Ins  horse, 
md  saying  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  his  followers, 
'  if  I  conquer  to  day,  I  shall  he  better  mounted  i 
if  not,  I  shall  not  have  occa^on  for  a  horce ;"  he 
plunged  his  sword  uito  the  body  of  tlie  animal. 
With  this  earnest  of  a  resolution  to  conqner  OT 
to  di^  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy  i  directing 
the  division  in  which  he  himself  couimnnded  to 
make  their  attack  where  he  understood  the  Ro- 
man general  was  posted.  He  intend{:d  to  decide 
the  action  by  forcmg  the  Romans  in  that  quarter; 
but,  after  much  blwdshed,  beine  mangln]  with 
wounds,  and  still  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  he  stiU  continued  to  iight  ^iil  he  was 
killed ;  and  the  victory  of  couise  declared  for  his 
enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans  were 
slain;  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  slaughter, 
lis  usual  in  ancient  buttles,  look  place  after  llie 
flight  began.  The  dead  were  not  numbered ; 
about  HI  thousand  were  taket),  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  eiecutina  the  spntcnce  of  death  on  slivca, 
they  were  naile'd  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  fined 
the  way  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  cscajied 
from  the  field  of  battle,  being  about  five  thousand, 
feU  into  the  bands  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  a 

Erctrncc  to  his  flatterers  liir  escribing  to  him  the 
onour  of  terminating  the  war. 
The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy,  howeveij  in 
the  pnwnt  case,  precluded  even  Crassus  trcm 
the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  he  coidd  have  only  an 
ovation  or  military  procession  on  foot.  But  in- 
stead of  the  myrtle  wreath,  usual  on  sui^h  occa- 
sions, he  had  credit  enough  with  the  senate  to 
obtain  the  laurel  crown.' 

Pompey  loo  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  new 
and  uncommon  pretensions,  requiting  a  JispeU' 
sotion  from  the  law  and  estaliUshcd  torms  of^  the 
conunonwealth.  The  war  he 'had  conducted  in 
S[>»in  lidng  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  against 
Kuman  citLiens  or  subjects,  with  a  Roman  general 
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at  iheir  heai,  did  not  give  a  regular  claim  to  a 
trium{ih:  Pompey  biniaell'  n>as  yet  under  tlie 
legal  agp,  and  nau  not  passed  iJirougli  any  of  the 
previous  steps  of  queator,  eclite,  and  prstor ;  yet 
on  the  present  occaaon  l;e  not  only  insisted  on  a 
tiiuniph,  but  put  in  tiia  claim  likemiae  to  an  im- 
mediate nomination  to  the  oliice  of  consul 

It  now  became  extremely  evident,  tliat  the  es- 
tablished honours  of  the  state,  conferred  in  the 


Her.  Hia  enemies  observed,  that  he  avoided 
ever;  occasion  of  &ii  competition ;  that  he  took 
a  lank  of  importance  which  he  did  not  submit  to 
have  examined;  and  that  he  ever  aspired  to  stand 
_i —   ._  :^  jjjg  j^p^  place  of  pubhc ' ' '--~ 


and  dignity.  Hi  a  partizane,  on  the  conliary, 
stated  tlie  eitraotdinary  honours  which  had  been 
done  to  him,  as  the  foundation  of  still  brther  dis- 
I   In  enumerating  his  services  upon  his 


■n  Irom  Spain,  ^y  reckoned  up,  according 
liny,  eight  hundred  and  seventj;-one  towns, 
the  Pjrennees  to  the  eitreniities  of  that 


country,  which  he  had  reduced ;  observed  that  he 
had  surpass^  the  glory  of  alt  the  officers  who 
had  gone  bctbre  him  in  that  service ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  represcntadons,  though  still  in 
a  private  station,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph, 
or  partook  with  Metellus  in  tliis  honour. 

Fompey  had  hitherto,  in  all  the  late  disputes, 
taken  ua^  with  the  aristocracy ;  but  not  without 
suspicion  of  aiming  too  high  for  republican  go- 
lernment  of  any  sort.  While  he  supported  the 
BEuale.  he  allbcted  a  degree  of  pre-eminence 
who  conip03«l  it,  Mid  wi 


of  his  country, 

the  mere  show  of  importance,  wunout  assuotmg 
a  power  which  might  have  engaged  him  in  con- 
tests, and  eiuosod  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an 
inspection.  Upn  his  a|iproach  at  the  bead  of  an 
army  from  Spain,  the  senate  was  greatly  alarmed ; 
but  he  gave  the  most  unfeigned  assurances  oT  his 
intention  to  disband  bis  army  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  attended  his  trimupli.  The  senate 
accordingly  gave  way  to  this  irregular  preten- 
sion, and  afterwards  to  the  pretension,  still  more 
dangerous,  which  without  any  of  the  previous 

conditions  wftich  the  law  required, 
U.  C.  C83.  be  made  to  the  consulate.  Crassus, 
M  Idcin  "''"  '""'   ^"'^  prffilor  in  the  pre- 

Crassus  Cit.  Ceding  year,  now  staid  for  the  same 
PoiKf/.  Ma^'  oHice,  entered  into  a  concert  with 
■""■  Pompey,  and,  notwithatandiiig  thcir 

mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  they 

joined  th^r  interests,  and  were  elected  together. 

Under  the  administration  of  these  officers  sonie 

iraportaid  laws  are  said  to  have  passed,  although 

'    "   le particulars  have  escaped  the. 


profetised  to  support  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
mslieil  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  occasion,  to 
lake  the  sense  of  what  was  ualled  the  assembly 
uf  the  people  against  them,  or  in  other  words, 
Cocounteract  them  by  means  of  the  jiopulio  tu- 
mults which  bore  this  name. 

The  tribunes  Uuinctius  and  Palicauus,  had 


0.  Les'  -' 


for  two  years  successively  laboured  to  remove  the 
bars  which  had,  by  the  constitution  ef  SylU,  beei 
opposed  to  Iho  tribunitian  power.  '1  hey  hau 
been  strenuously  resisted  byLucullus  and  others, 
who  held  tlie  ollice  of  consul,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  on 
Ihst  subject  By  the  lavour  of  Poutpcy  and 
CrasEus,  hoive>  er,  the  tribunes  obtained  a  rc^li- 
tution  of  the  privileges  which  Ibcir  prodi'ci.-Jors, 
in  former  limes  ol  the  repuiihc,  <mi\  ni>  often 
abused;  and,  together  with  the  security  uf  ihiir 
sacred  and  inviolable  character,  and  t!i(  n-  in  na- 
tive in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  3lali>,ll,f'v  wi'i-c 
again  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  li:ii.uisue 
this  peo[)le;  a  danoerous  :iieasuri',  li>  niiuh 
Pompey  at  once  rendered  fruitless  tiut  iv  iirrjiia- 
tion  wliich  was  the  only  apolisy  for  Itic  Ul-ud  so 
lavishly  shed,  not  only  by  ^ylla,  but  liki'wi^'  by 
hunseill  Caius  Julius  C»sar,  at  the  ^tue  luui'. 
having  the  rant  of  le^unaiy  tribune  coiilerred 
upon  him  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  procuring  those  populut  acts ; 
a  policy  in  which  ne  was  more  consistent  with 
himseU'  than  Pompey,  and  only  pursntfd  the 
course  of  the  party  with  which  he  embucked  in 
his  youth.  2 

Under  this  consulate,  and  probably  v,'w]i  the 
encouragement  of  Pompey,  the  law  ot'  Sylla,  re- 
specting the  judicatures  was,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  prBitor,  Aurelins  Cotta,  likewise  rejwalid;, 
and  It  was  permitted  to  the  pnetors  to  drau;;ht 
the  judges  in  equal  numliets  Irom 
LtxJnnlit  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  a  eeriaiii 
Juduiaria.  class  of  the  people,'  whose  d.si:ii]>- 
tion  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  '1  Lis 
was,  perhaps,  a  just  correction  of  SyLa'spurtijlity 
to  the  nobles ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  ac^eom- 
panied  by  the  former  act,  which  restored  the  tri- 
bunitian power,  might  have  merited  ajipbuie. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  adranced  aiiiuiig 
all  orders  of  men  with  a  h^ty  pace ;  in  tlie  lower 
ranks,  contempt  of  government;  among  the 
higher,  covetousness  and  prodigality,  willi  an  ar- 
dour lor  lucrative  provinces,  and  the  opportunities 
of  extortion  and  flagrant  abuse.  As  the  ullices 
of  state  at  Rome  began  to  be  coveted  with  a  \lew 
to  the  appointments  abroad,  with  whicn  tiiey 
were  followed,  Pompey,  in  order  to  display  his 
own  disinterestedness,  with  an  oblique  reproof  to 
the  nobility  who  aspired  to  ma^tnicy  whh  such 
mercenary  views,  took  a  fbimal  oath  in  entering 
on  bis  conauUte,  that  he  would  not,  at  the  es- 
piration  of  his  office,  accept  ol'  any  governnient 
in  the  jirovinces ;  and  by  this  e:ta.i.ple  of  genero- 
sity in  himself,  and  by  the  censure  it  implied  of 
others,  obtained  great  credit  with  the  people,  mid 
furnished  bis  emiesoriea,  who  were  ever  busy  in 
sounding  his  praise,  with  a  pretence  iiir  en- 
liaupng  his  merit.  Itmay,  however,  from  Ins  clia 
racter and  policy  in  other  instances,  lie  suspntcd, 
that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention  to 
watch  opportunities  of  raising  his  ov 
tion,  anil  of  obtaining,  by  Che  ]  '- 
party,  any  extruordinary  trust  ot 
which  llie  occasion  should  arise. 

Pompey,  in  tiie  aiiininislratiun  of  his  con 
ate,  had  procured  tlie  revival  uf  the  ecus 
functions.  These  had  been  intermitted  al 
sixteen  years,  during  great  part  of  which  t 
the  repulilic  liad  been  in  a  state  of  dvil  war; 
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(he  jirevaiting  parties,  \a  their  turns,  mutually 
hai]  recourse  (o  acts  of  banlBhmeiil,  coiiREcaliona. 
and  military  eiecutions  ag.dnst  each  otiier.  In 
such  times,  even  after  Ihe  awoni  was  sheatlied, 
the  power  of  censor,  in  the  first  heat  of  party-re- 
sentnienl.  could  not  be  safely  intrusted  with  any 
of  the  dtiiens ;  and  the  atlempts  which  were  now 
made  to  revive  it,  though  in  appearance  success- 
ful, could  not  give  it  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  pubhc  was  arrived  at  a 
state  in  which  men  complain  of  evils,  but  cannot 

L.  Geliius  Poplieiila  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  bi'iug  intrusted,  in  the  capadt;  of  censors, 
to  make  up  Ihe  rolls  of  the  people,  mustered 
four  hundred  and  iifly  thousand  citizens.  They 
purged  the  senate  wi^i  eteat  severity,  having  ex- 
punged sixty-four  li-om  uie  rolls,  and  among  those 
C.  Anlonius,  afterwards  consul,  assigning  as  their 
reason,  that  h^  having  the  command  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Greece,  had  pillaged  the  allies,  and 
mortgaged  and  squandered  bis  own  estate.  But 
what  most  distinguished  this  censorship  was 
nn  incident,  for  the  sake  of  which,  it  is  likely, 
the  solemnity  of  the  census  had  tieen  now  rcvivi^. 
It  was  customary  on  those  occatuons  lor  the 
knights  to  pass  in  review,  each  leading  his  horce 
before  tlia  censors.  They  were  questioned  re- 
specting their  age,  their  services,  and  the  persons 
under  whose  command  they  had  served ;  and  if 
Ihey  had  already  served  the  ten  years  prescribed 
hy  law,  they  rfiieivcd  an  exemption  from  future 
services,  and  were  vested  with  the  privileges 
which  were  annexed  to  this  drcumslance.  At 
this  part  of  tlie  ceremony  the  people  were  sur- 
prised to  see  their  consul,  Pompey  the  Great,  de- 
scending into  Che  market-place,  leading  his  horse 
in  quahty  of  a  simple  kmght,  but  dressed  in  his 
cunsular  rolies,  and  preceded  by  the  lictors.  Be- 
ing questioned  by  tlie  censois,  whether  he  liad 
served  the  stated  number  of  years,  he  answered 
that  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armies  commanded 
by  hiaiself.  This  farce  was  received  with  toud  ac- 
ckmations  of  Ihe  people ;  and  the  censors  having 
granted  the  customary  exemption,  mse  from  theu 
seats,  and,  followed  by  affreat  multitude,  attended 
this  equestrian  consul  to  nis  own  house.* 

it  is  oliecrved  that  Crassns  and  Fumpey,  al- 
though Ihey  entered  on  ofBee  in  concert,  yet  dif- 
fereilin  the  course  of  their  administration  on  sub- 
jects wluch  arc  not  particularly  menlioncd.  As 
Crassus  was  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  hecn- 
dcavourr^,  by  lus  liberalities,  to  vie  with  the  im- 
posing state  and  popular  arts  of  his  colleague. 
He  gave  an  entertauiment  to  Ihc  whole  people  at 
ten  Uiousand  tables,  and  distributed  three  months' 
provision  of  com.  To  account  for  his  beine  alile 
to  court  the  people  in  this  manner,  it  is  sai3  that 
he  inherited  irom  his  iiithcr  a  fortune  of  three 
hundred  talents,  or  near  sixty  lliousand  pounds; 
that  he  increased  it,  by  purcmising  at  b  low  price 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed  in  the 
late  troubles,  and  by  letting  for  hire  the  labour  of 
a  numerous  family  of  ^avcs,  instructed  in  various 
arts  and  callings;  and  was  become  so  rich  \y 
these  means,  that  when,  some  lime  after  this 
date,  he  was  about  to  depart  lor  Asia,  and  conse- 
crated the  tenth  pari  of  his  estate  lo  Hercules, 
he  was  found  to  jxescss  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
ired  talents,  or  about  one  million  three  himdred 

J  TlaUui.h.  in  Fompsio. 


enty  thousand  and  three  hundred  poundt 


inesso" 

raised  above  the  condition  of  a 

Ihe  first  senators  of  consular  rank, 
lates  for  consideration  and  public 
honours  endeavoured,  by  their  talents  and  elo- 
quence, to  make  themselves  necessary  to  ihcse 
who  had  atlaits  to  solicit  with  the  pubhc,  or  even 
to  make  themselves  feared.  They  laboured  to 
juish  themselves  as  aUe  advocates  or  for- 
midable accusers  at  the  bar,  and  lo  strengthen 
their  interest  by  procuring  the  support  of  those 
whom  thdr  talents  either  were  or  might  he- 
me of  importance.    Pompey,  on  the  contrary, 

roided  the  courts  of  justice  and  other  places  of 
ilinary  resort,  did  not  commit  his  talents  lo  the 
^  ihlic  judgment,  nor.  present  his  person  to  the 
public  view ;  took  the  respect  that  was  paid  to 
'"  as  a  right;  seldom  went  abroad,  and  never 
out  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.^  He 
formed  for  the  state  of  a  prince,  and  migh 
have  stolen  into  that  high  station  even  at  Rome, 
if  men,  bom  to  equality,  couk]  have  suffered  an 
elevation  which  was  not  supported  by  adequate 
alolitics;  or  bad  been  willing,  when  troubled  wilh 
fection,  to  forego  Iheit  own  importance,  in  order 
to  obtatn  peace  and  Ihe  comforts  of  a  moderate 
government.  The  pretensions  of  Pomney,  how- 
cr,  were  extremely  disamecable  to  the  senate, 
id  not  otherwise  aceejrtable  '"  '■" '" '" — 


j  they  tended  to  oiortily  the  pride  of 

and  Pompey 


The  eonsulala  of  Crai..__    ._... , ., 

succeeded  by  that  of  Q,.  Horte 
n.C.GS4.  sins  and  d.  Csci^us  MeteUus. 
0  HorUnsiui  ^^  ^''^  distritiulion  of  provinces, 
^!  Om'j,  JUE-'  Crete,  with  the  command  of  an 
ullts  Creii-  armament  to  be  sent  Into  that 
""-  island,  fell  to  Ihelotof  Hortcnsins) 

but  this  citizen,  having  acquired 
his  consideralion  by  his  eloquence  in  pleading  tlie 
causes  of  his  iriends,  and  being  accustomed  to  the 
bar,  perhaps  in  a  degree  that  interfered  with  bis 
military  character,  tfechned  to  accept  of  this  go- 
vernment; leaving  it,  together  wilh  the  command 
of  the  army  that  v^s  to  be  empbyed  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  island,  lo  bis  colleague  Metellus, 
who  alkrwards  received  the  appellation  of  Creti- 
cus,  from  the  distinction  he  acquired  in  this  service. 

The  Cretans,  and  most  of  the  other  seafaring 
people  on  the  conlines  of  A«a  and  Europe,  bod 
in  the  lale  war  taken  an  active  part  ag^nst  the 
Romans.  They  had,  by  the  influence  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  liy  (heir  own  dispasidon  to  rapine 
and  piracy,  been  kd  lo  prey  upon  the  traders,  and 
npon  the  carriers  of  the  revenue  that  were  fre- 
quently passing  from  the  provinces  to  Rome. 
The  desire  of  sharing  in  the  profits  that  were 
made  by  this  species  of  war,  had  Jilled  the  sea 
with  pirates  ind  freebooters,  against  whom  the 
Romans  sec    forth  a  succession  of  ofiicers.  with 
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cilpn^ve  commaiKls,  on  the  coaala  both  of  Asis  i 
and  Puroie  Among  others,  M.  Antoniua  liad 
been  pni{ilav«l  in  thi>  service,  and  was  Recused 
of  abusinj  his  power  by  opj)rcs!ung  the  Sicilians 
and  thp  pmple  of  other  maritime  provinces,  who 
were  innocent  of  tlie  cnmes  he  was  employed  to 
reprrss.  In  a  descent  on  the  islund  of  Crete  he 
WRS  defeateil  anil  l[ille<l,i  and  left  the  Romans 
BnaBi;ed  with  the  people  of  that  iaiand  in  a  nat 
which  Wis  thought  to  require  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  consuls.  The  lot,  as  has  been  observed, 
fell  on  Horten^us,  but  was  Cnins&rced  to  his  col- 
league Metellns. 

Sue.  ivas  the  state  ofalTiiirs,  and 
U.  C.  685.     such  tl  3  destination  of  the  Roman 
officers,  wiicn  Luoullus    received 
/.,  Ow.  Jlfc-      from  Tigranes  a   retam  to  the 
"««».«-  demand  which  he  made  of  having 

•*"■■  *^  Mitt.ridatcs  ilelivered  up  as  his  pri- 

aoner.  Ttus  prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodins, 
who  bore  the  measage,  had  made  a  progress  to 
the  coasts  of  Phienicia,  and  to  the  ferther  eitre- 
mitiesofhisemiMre.  To  verify  the  ^alo  and  title 
which  he  aaaunted  of  Kin^  of  Kings,  lie  affected, 
when  he  mounted  on  horeebacl^  lo  iiave  four 
caiitive  sovereignB  to  walk  by  liis  stirrup,  and 
obliged  them,  on  other  occasions^  to  perform  every 
office  of  menia]  duty  and  servile  attendance  on 
bis  person.  Lucullns,  instead  of  the  Blyle  vihich 
was  afiected  hy  this  prince,  had  accosted  hint  in 
his  letter  only  with  the  irin\]ilB  title  of  king.    His 


'Up- 


actually  on  his  territories,  he  sent  Metrodorus, 
one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  con«iIi>rablc 
forte,  with  ordera  to  take  alive  the  [lerson  of  Lu- 
oullus, whom  he  was  dc»rons  to  see,  hut  not  to 
spare  a  man  of  the  whole  army  besides. 

With  these  orders,  the  Armenian  geueral  sol 
>ut  on  the  coa>5  by  which  tho  Romar  —  - 

BiseJ  to  advance,  sad  hastened  to 
oth  armies,  on  the  marcii,  had  ititelligriic-c  of 
>ach  other,  Luculhia,  upon  tile  approach  of  Ihe 
.'uemy,  halted,  began  (o  mlrench,  and,  in  ontec 
to  gain  tinip,  detaclied  Seitilius,  with  about  tlirec 
thousand  men.  Id  observe  the  Armenians,  and, 
if  possible,  without  risking  an  acUon  lo  amuse 
them  an  his  worka  were  completed.  Gut  such 
was  the  incapadt^  and  presumption  of  the  enemy, 
Seitilius,  being  attacked  by  them,  gained  an 
'e  victory  with  butapartof  the  Roman  army, 
jMetrodoniB  himself  being  killn],  hia  army  waa 


mitledto 


r 


and  made  his  demand  that  Mi 
[nishad  prince,  whose  territories  vrera  already  in 
:  poaaeasion  of  the  Romana,  sliould  be  deUvered 
to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refus- 
ed, said  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  Roman 
general  would  he  entitled  to  eitori  by  ibrco,  and 
would  not  &il,  mth  a  mighty  army  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  pursue  his  fugitive  wherever  he  was  lo- 
ctdved  and  protected.  Tigranes,  unused  even 
to  a  plain  tuldtess,  much  lesa  to  insult  and  threats, 
heard  this  demand  with  real  indignation  j  and 
though,  with  an  appearance  of  temper,  he  made 
offer  of  the  customary  presents  and  honours  to 
the  person  whodelireied  it,  he  took  his  resolution 
against  the  Romans,  and,  from  havino  barely 
permitted  Mitliridates  to  take  refuge  in  Qs  kinf 
d»m,  deteruuned  to  espouse  hia  cause.  He  gai 
for  answer  to  Clodius,  that  he  would  not  dehver 
up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  if  the  Romana 
invaded  his  territories,  ne  knew  how  to  defend 
them.  He  soon  aflerwarda  admitted  Mithridntr 
into  his  presence,  and  determined  to  support  hit 
with  the  necessary  torte  against  his  enemies. 

Upon  receivinn  this  answer  from  Tigranea, 
Lucuilus  resolv^  without  delay  to  march  into 
Armenia.  Ha  chose  for  thia  eipedition  two 
legions  and  a  body  of  horse,  on  whom  he  pre- 
vailed, though  with  some  dil&cultf,  to  enter  on 
a  new  war  at  a  time  when  they  lettered  them- 
selves that  their  laboura  were  end«l,  and  that  th* 
rewards  they  expected  were  within  their  reach. 
With  hasty  marches  he  arrived  on  Ihe  Euphrates, 
and  passed  tliat  river  bei()re  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  approach.  Tigranes  treated  the 
Gist  reports  of  Ins  coming  with  contempt,  and 
ordered  the  persor  — ■■-  — - '  ■-  ' ■- 


certa,  and 
Alter  th 


put  to  the  ra 


A^r  this  victory  LucuUus,  in  order  the  more 
'ffcclually  to  alarm  and  to  distract  the  Arnicni- 
ma,  separated  hia  army  into  three  divisions. 
With  one  he  intercepted  and  dispersed  a  bodv  of 
Amba,  who  were  marchin'  to  jwu  the  );ing ; 
ith  another  lie  surpriseii  Tigranes  himaelf,  in 
disadvantageoua  aituation,  and  obliged  him  to 
7  with  the  loes  of  hia  attendanta,  equit«ige,  and 
e  baggage  of  his  army.  At  the  lirad  of  the 
third  division  he  himself  advanced  to  Tigrano- 
and  invested  that  place, 
tiiese  disasters  Tigranes  made  an  rtlbrt 
o  assemble  the  force  of  his  Ijingiiom ;  and  brin<;- 
ng  into  the  field  all  the  troops  of  hia  allies,  as 
yell  as  tiis  own,  lie  mnstered  an  army  of  one 
landred  and  li%  thousand  heayy-arincd  foot, 
ifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousund 
indiers  and  slin^rs.  Me  was  adviaed  by  Mith- 
ridnlcs  not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  lo  lay  waste  tlie 
mntry  liom  which  the  Ramans  were  supplied 
ith  provimons,  nbliga  tiiem  to  raise  the  sipye 
of  Tigranocerta,  and  repass  the  Enphrales,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  tiavmg  an  enemy  still  In  force 
to  hung  on  their  rear.  This  counsel  of  Mitliri- 
dates,  uiuudcd  in  the  experience  he  had  so  de;irly 
bought,  was  ill  suited  to  the  presumption  of  the 
"  '  He  therefore  advanced  toward  the  Ru- 
mpa^ent  to  relieve  his  capital,  and  the 
principal  scat  of  his  magnificence.  Lucuilus, 
trusting  to  the  specimena  he  had  already  seen  of 
the  Armenian  forces,  ventured  to  di™le  his  army, 
and,  witliont  raiang  the  siege,  marched  with  oni 
rtivi^on  to  meet  this  numerous  enomy.  In  ibc 
action  that  tblloweil,  the  Armenian  horse  bi'ing 
in  the  Tan,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  the 
foot  of  their  own  armj,  threw  them  iuto  confii- 
aion,  ^id  gave  the  Romana  an  easy  victory,  iiv 
which,  with  very  inconsiderable  1ih»  to  them- 
selves, they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  eneniv, 
The  king  himself,  to  avoid  bring  known  in  h'lr 
flight,  unbound  the  royal  diadem  troni  his  hemi, 
and  left  it  to  became  a  part  in  the  spoila  of  th( 

Marisus,  who  commandcil  in  Tigranoceria 
hearing  of  his  master's  defeal^  and  faring  a  ro 
vtdl  ofthe  Greeks  and  other  foreignerB,  who  hai 
been  Ibrceil  lo  setUe  at  that  place,  ordered  their 
to  be  searched  and  disarmed.  This  order  they 
looked  on  as  the  nrelude  to  a  massacre,  and 
crowding  together,  defended  themaelvea  with  'he 
staves  and  other  weapons  they  coutd  n-'tie.  They 
I  surrounded  a  party  th':T'-  mub  sent  to  ditperse 
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Ihem,  and  having  by  thai  means  got  a  euppi;  of 
arms,  they  took  poswsBion  of  a  tower  which  coixl- 
mnnik'd  one  of  the  principni  gates,  anil  from 
Ihetioo  invited  the  Romans  to  enter  the  place. 
Lueullus  accordingly  seisied  the  opporttinity,  anil 
bivame  master  of  Oie  dty.  The  spoil  was  great; 
Tiffranes  having  eoUected  here,  as  at  (lie  prind 
pal  aoat  uf  his  vanity,  the  wealth  and  magnificence 


OfhLi<< 


t  in  the  1 


hridates,  who  had  been  pre?  .  . 
action,  met  the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  Jiighti 
and,  hnving  endeavoured  to  re-establish  his  C4ui- 
|ja)re  iiiu!  his  retinue  by  a  participation  of  his 
own,  exhtirled  him  not  to  dexpair,  but  to  aesem- 
ble  a  new  force,  and  to  persist  In  the  war.  '  They 
a^Tpeii,  at  tlie  same  time,  on  an  embassv  to  the 
king  of  Portliia,  with  oflL-rs  of  leconcilialioD  on 
the  part  of  Tigranes,  who,  at  this  time,  was  at 
war  with  tliat  priner,  and  of  satisfaction  an  the 
subjects  in  contest  between  them,  provided  the 
Fartliians  would  jrnn  iu  the  conledCTacy  against 
the  Romans.  They  eitdeBvonred  to  prraut^e  the 
king,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  unconcerned 
epe'.iiilor  in  the  present  contest ;  that  the  quarrel 
which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the  kings  of 
Armenia,  and  Pontua,  was  the  satno  with  that 
whicli  they  tormerly  had  nith  Philip  and  with 
AiitiuchuB  i  and  wnich,  if  not  prerentaJ,  they 
would  soon  liave  with  Arsaces,  and  was  no  other 
than  his  being  poescsscd  of  a  rich  tcrritiny,  which 
tempted  their  amHtion  anil  avarice.  Those  re- 
pQbiicans,  they  said,  aiiginoUy  had  not  anv 
sessions  of  their  own,  and  were  grown  rich 


Parthia ;  and,  ,      , 

ordered  the  legions  that  were  stalimcd  in  Pontuj 
to  march  without  delay  into  Armenia. 

These  troo|«,  however,  already  tirn!  of  the 
icrvice,  and  suspecting  tkit  they  were  intended 
or  some  distant  and  hazardous  enterprise,  broke 
mt  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  otx'y  their 
ifiiccrB.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  other  parla  of  the  army ;  and  the  gene- 
ral was  obliged  to  confine  his  0)if  rations  to  the 
kin^om  of  Armenia.  He  endeavoured,  by  lass- 
ing  the  mountains  near  to  the  sources  ef  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  iar  as 
Artaiata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  By  this 
inih  he  forced  Tigranes  once  more  to  hazard  a 
iTattle,  and  obt^ned  a.  victory ;  but  his  own  army, 
notwithstanding  their  success,  were  so  much  dia- 
uiaged  with  the  change  at  climate,  which  they 
.|tenenced  iu  asrendins  the  mountains  of  At- 
enia,  and  with  the  earh  and  severe  approach 
_-  winter  in  those  liigh  lands,  that  tliey  again 
mulJniedj  and  obliged  Sieir  general  lochange  the 
plan  of  his  operatiana.  He  turned  his  march  to 
the  southward,  tell  down  on  Mesopotamia,  and, 
alter  a.  short  siege,  made  himaelf  master  uf  Nisi- 
bis,  a  rich  city  iu  that  territory,  where,  nith  other 
captives,  he  took  Guras,  brother  to  the  king,  who 


I  empire  on  the  west  to  Che  coast  of 

ocean ;   and,    if  not  slopped   by  the  powerlbl 
monarchies  that  lay  in  their  way,  '     '     " 

'         -'    ^1  -  boundary  on 

ey  added,.nug_.  ._j._. 
isaliable  conquerors,  and  most 
w  dotcroiine  whether  he  would  engage  in  a 
iT  jconed  with  such  pnnerfnl  allies,  of  whom 

"'  "'" '"""?,  the  other  by  his 

[eep  the  danger  at 
m,'  or  wait  until 


to  the  Roman  liirce,  he  shouk!  have  the  contest 
to  maintain  in  bis  own  territory  singly 
supported  from  abroad.  To  these  representations 
Arsaces  seemed  to  give  a  fitvouraljle  ear,  agreed 
to  the  proposed  confederacy,  on  condition  tht ' 
Hesqxilarnia,  wtuch  he  had  formerly  elaime< 
was  now  deUveied  up  to  him.  At  the  same  tim 
he  endeavoured  to  amuse  Lucutlus  with  altera  o 
alliance  against  the  king  of  Armenia. 
In  this  conjuncture  it  probably  was,  that  Lu- 

»nd  Jepri' ..  ._  — 

war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of  Mith- 
ridates  was  now  in  his  posses^n,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  wasalso  in  his  power',  and 
thcrelbre,  that  the  senate  should,  instead  uf  a 
successor,  send  the  usual  commission  to  settle  the 
fiirm  of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  proper  eata' 
blisbment  to  preserve  the  territories  wjucxi  he  had 
already  subdued.  But  alter  these  representations 
were  liespatchcd,  it  became  ajiparent  that  the  king 
of  Parthia  had  deceived  him  with  felse  profes- 
sions, while  he  actually  made  great  -progress  in 

i  Ijetler  of  MilliiidaieB  in  the  Fragoienle  of  Sillust. 


eaty  with  tbe  kings  of  Armenia 
nd  meant  to  support  them  witti  all 


tinning  to  operate  in  the  Roman  army,  it  lirgan 
to  ap^iear,  that  tile  general,  who  hii^  so  oiten 
overcottie  the  kings  ot  Pontus  end  Armenia,  was 
better  quali&d  to  contend  with  an  cncmv,  than 
to  win  or  to  preserve  the  geud-will  of  his  own 
troopH.  A  report  bein^  spread  that  he  was  soon 
to  be  recalled,  he,  from  Uiat  moment,  lost  the  small 
remuns  of  his  authority ;  the  legions  deserted 
their  colours,  and  treated,  "with  contempt  or  in- 
diOerence,  all  the  attempts  he  made  to  retain 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  army, 
..hich,  liaving  been  transported  into  Asia,  under 
the  command  of  Valerius  Flsccus,  had  murdered 
this  general,  to  put  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimlnia,  and  aDerwards  dcsertcil  their 
new  leader  to  jtan  with  Sylla.  Such  crime^ 
under  the  late  unhappy  dividons  of  the  republic, 
either  remained  unpunished,  or  were  staled  as 
merits  with  the  party  in  whose  £ivaur  the  crime 
was  .comtniUed.  These  leaons,  however,  were, 
by  Sylla,  who  was  not  willing  to  employ  such 
instruments,  or  to  intrust  his  own,  or  the  late  of 
the  commonwealth  in  such  hands,  left  in  Asia, 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  province;  and 
they  accordingly  made  a  considerable  part  in  the 
armies  successively  commanded  bv  Murena  and 
by  LuculluB.  The  disposicion  wLich  ihey  now 
showed,  aud  Ibat  of  the  whole  army,  to  disorder 


lus,  who,  having  himself  taken  ollence  at  me 
general,  gave  this  spedmen  of  his  future  conduct 
m  the  state,  by  endeavouring  to  stir  up  rebellion 
among  the  troops.  "We  who  have  already  Un- 
dergone so  many  hardships,"  he  said,  "  arc  still 
kept  on  foot  to  escort  the  camels  that  carry  the 
treasures  of  our  general,  and  made  to  pursue, 
without  end,  a  couple  of  barbarous  piiuces,  that 
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leail  us  over  desertE,  or  ancultivnUKl  waslR!!, 
while  tlie  soliiiers  of  Pompey,  after  a  few  c-am- 
nai^ns  in  Spain,  or  in  ICalj.  nre  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  labom  in  comfortable  setllementi^ 
procured  by  iJie  favour  of  thrar  Ifadcr." 

Lucullus  was  eo  much  aware  of  liie  decline  of 
Ma  authority,  (bat  he  did  not  choose  Co  expose  it, 
by  aitempling  to  effect  even  a  mere  change  of 
position.  He  liopei],  that  while  he  issued  no 
orders  of  any  montent,  (be  resolu^n  of  his 


jht  n 


o  Ibe 


snemy.  Tliis  state  of  affairs,  ■however, 
became  known  to  Mithiiclates,  and  tilled  him 
witti  hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  his  kingitom. 
That  be  migbt  not  Buffer  tbo  opportunity  to  es- 
cape liini,  lie  fell  baclt  into  Pootos,  with  what 
troops  he  had  then  under  Ma  command,  anil,  by 
his  authority  and  inftucnee  over  bis  own  sub- 
ject^ soon  augmented  hia  force,  penetrated  among 
tlie  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
"  "  '  copy  the  country,  and  separaCely  sur- 
■ '  considerable  hodlesof  thrir 


general 

now  turned  of 
in  the  action,  a 
pad  him  in  the 
vented  the  full 


prised  . 

troops.  Among  tliese,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Fabius,  tbo  ofllBer  who  was  trustetl  with  tlie 
that  kingdom ;  and  though 
by,  exposed  his  own  person 
^ved  a  wounil  which  slop- 
lit  and  by  that  means  pro- 

of  his  vietorj-. 

Lucullus,  being  informed  of  what  had  [laaaed 
in  Fontns,  had  influence  euongh  with  the  army 
to  pat  them  in  motion  towariU  that  kingdom 
with  some  appearance  of  order ;  but  bcfure  his 
arrival,  Mithndates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Ca- 
bira,  and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable 
ciaughler.  Here  again  the  old  man  was  wound- 
ed ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  army  that  he  was  not 
dead,  was  raised  up  into  view,  and  remained  in 
sight  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was  dressed. 
In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four 
legionary  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  filty  centu- 

I(  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  Lucullus, 
on  his  artival,  if  the  army  bad  been  disposed  to 
act  under  him,  would  have  been  able  soon  to  re- 
trieve his  afiairs ;  hot  he  was  at  this  time  super- 
seded ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that  Aci- 
liuB  Glabrb  was  set  out  from  Rome  to  assume 
the  command.  The  legions,  tberefori',  under  pre- 
tence that  Lucullus  was  no  longer  their  general, 
and  that  they  themselves,  by  a  decree  of  ftie  peo- 

Ele,  had  received  th^  dismisjjan,  refused  to  obey 
im ;  and  the  men  of  hia  army,  in  great  num- 
bers, actually  took  the  route  of  Cappadocia  on 
their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  when  the  com- 
missioners, who,  upon  the  report  of  Lucullus,  had 
been  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  in  (he  form  of  a  province,  actually  arrived. 
They  found  the  proconsul  desdlute  of  power 
in  his  own  camp,  and  Mithridates  whom  tbe^ 
believed  to  be  vanquished,  again  master  of  his 
own  kingdom,  and  joining  to  the  eiperience  of 
old  age  ml  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  youth.' 

The  Roman  ann^  in  Aaia,  as  a  prelude  to 
their  present  defection,  had  tieen  taught  to  up- 
braid the  parsimony  of  their  own  general  by  a 
comparison  with  the  liberality  and  munificence  of 
Fotnpcy,  and  in  this  comparison  showed  a  diapo- 
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ation  to  change  their  leader,  which,  it  is  not 
doubted,  Pompey,  by  his  intrigues,  and  with  tlie 
aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  encouraged.  He  coiiU 
in  reality  ilf  brook  the  private  station  to  which, 
by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  tho  consulate,  he 
had  bound  hmiself.  He  studied  to  support  the 
public  opinion  of  his  imiiortance,  and  wished  for 
an  occaidon  to  derive  some  advantage  fnmi  it ; 
but  nothing  had  oecnrrcd  for  two  years  that  waa 
worthy  of  the  liigh  distinction  Id  which  he  aa- 
pred.  Tile  command  in  Asia  he  coreteJ  the 
more,  that  it  viras  secured  to  Lncullua  by  tne 
splendour  of  his  own  aucceeaea,  and  by  the  una- 
nimous judgment  of  the  senate  and  nobles,  who 
knew  his  faithful  attachment  to  Ihdr  onier,  and 
hia  fidelity  to  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  con, 
stitutjon.  The  difficulties  in  that  service  were 
over,  and  iiotlunff  hut  the  glorr  of  termmaling 
tho  war  Hmiaincd.  Pompey,  either  irom  envy  to 
Lucullus,  01  &om  a  design  to  open  a  nay  to  this 
f  for  himself  contributed  to  the  -nomination 
labrio,  and  to  the  nominarioa  of  the  prI^torH, 


change,  the  war  should  become  unsuccessful,  o 
languish,  he  bad  hopes  to  be  called  foi  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  pcr>:on  lit 
ki  bring  it  to  a  happy  concluaien.  Meantime  a 
project  was  started,  which  was  likely  lopla.H]  him 
near  to  this  acene  of  action,  and  lo  ^cilitate  his 
removal,  if  judgeil  eipediciil,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Pontus. 

The  pirates  still  continned  to  infest  the  sen:^ 
and  were  daily  rising  in  their  presumption,  and  in- 
creasing in  their  strength.  Thcj  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  numbers  from  those,  who,  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  Aaa,  were  iorced  lo  join 
them  for  subaistence.  The  impunitj  which  they 
enjoyed  during  the  distractions  of  the  iton:an 
commonwealth,  and  the  profits  Ibey  made  by 
their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  fre- 
quented the  seas  to  engage  in  the  same  way  ol 
hfe.  They  had  been  chased,  and  numbers  of 
them  taken  by  M.  Antonins,  the  orator,  by  Ser- 
, villus  Isauricus,  and,  last  of  all,  by  C.  AntoniHs, 
the  Either  of  him  wfm  in  tlie  capadty  of  liium- 
vir,  is  to  become  ao  conapicuous  in  the  sfyiu-l  of 
this  history.  But  they  mid  thrir  retreats;  and, 
upon  the  least  remission  of  vigilance  ui  the  Ro- 
man officers,  they  again  multiplied  ajace,  put  lo 
sea  in  formidable  squadrons,  and  embarked  such 
numbers  of  men,  aa  not  only  enabled  them  lo 
scour  the  seas,  but  likewise  to  make  descents  on 
the  cnaats,  to  enter  harbours,  destroy  shipping, 
and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  They  even  ven- 
tured to  appear  00"  the  mouth  of  the  I'iler,  and 
to  plunder  the  town  of  Oslia.  All  the  coasts  of 
the  emoire  were  open  lotlieir  depredatiima.  The 
de  prisoners  in  psi* 
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ing  f o  and  from  their  provinces ;  and  ci 
every  denomination,  wmen  taken  hjr  them,  were 
forced  to  pay  ransom,  Itept  in  captivity,  or  put  to 
death.  The  supply  of  provisions  lo  Italy  mat 
rendered  extremely  difficull,  and  I  he  ptice  111  pro- 
portion  enhanced.  Every  report  on  l.hcsc  siih- 
jects  waseiaggetated  by  the  mtrigues  of  Pomjiey, 
who  perceived,  in  this  occasion  of  public  distreaa, 
the  object  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commis- 
^n  to  himself. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made,  and 
frequent  deliberations  held  on  this  subject  in  the 
.senate,  Gabinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  at  last  pro- 
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posed,  that  some  officer  of  ransular  rank  should 
ne  vestci],  during  tliree  vf^rs,  with  ahEoIute  pow- 
ers, m  order  to  ]ml  an  enfctuol  stop  Co  these  out- 
rages, and  to  eradicata  the  cause  of  them,  bo  aa 
to  secure  for  the  future  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
seas.  As  Gtabinius  was  known  to  be  in  concert 
with  Pompcy,  the  design  of  the  proposition  was 
manifest;  andit  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
great  averaion.  " For  this,"  it  was  BoiJ,  "Pom- 
•oy  has  declined  the  ordinair  turn  of  consular 
luty  upon  the  eipiratlon  of  his  office,  that  he 


violence  if  he  should  perdat  in  EIb  motion,  thought 
[iropcr  to  withdraw  mim  the  asaemhiy. 

A  re|iort  was  immediately  spread  in  the  <atj, 
that  the  person  of  the  tnhnne  Gabinius  had  be^ 
actually  violated ;' multitudes  asscmhletl  at  the 
doors  of  the  Henate-houaa,  and  great  diaordera 
were  hkely  to  follow;  it  was  jadgod  prudent  (be 
the  senate  to  adjourn  i  and  the  members  dread- 


poy 


:  insult  from  the  populace,  retired  b; 


,     ,  ,  ;o  the  people;  but 

the  otlier  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppose 
him,  Trebellius  and  Rosdos,  in  particular,  pro- 
mised, by  tbi^r  negative,  to  pat  a  atop  to  any  far- 
ther  proceedings  on  that  husiuees.    Pompey,  in 


withi 


Btituted  part  of  his  characCeF,  aflected  to  disap- 
prove of  the  motion,  and  to  decline  the  comims- 
sion  with  which  it  v/xa  proposed  to  vest  him.  He 
bad  recourse  to  this  aOectalJon,  not  merely  ns  the 
fittest  means  on  the  present  occamon  to  disarm 
the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to  conlirm  the  people 
in  their  choice ;  but  still  more  ss  a  manner  of 
procoetUnj  which  suited  his  own  dispoution,  no 
less  dcarous  to  appear  forced  and  courted  into 
high  ^luationa,  than  solii^touB  to  pia  and  to  hold 


He  thus  provoked  the  dtizens  of  his 
rank,  no  less  by  the  shallow  arts  which  he  prac- 
tised to  im[>ase  on  the  public,  than  by  the  stat« 
which  he  assumed.  He  could  scarcely  expect  to 
iiiiJ  a  support  in  the  order  of  nobles,  and  least  of 
all  among  those  who  were  likely  to  become  the 
personal  rivals  of  his  fortune  in  the  common- 
wealth; and  yet  it  is  mentioned,  that  Julius 
CiBsar,  now  about  twivand-thirty  years  of  age, 
and  old  enough  todistingukh  his  natural  anta^ 
nists  in  the  career  of  amlatbn,  took  part  with 
the  creatures  of  Pompey  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  disposed  to  court  the  people,  and  to  oppose 
the  aristocracy ;  either  of  which  priudples  may 
explain  lus  conduct  in  this  instance.  He  hai! 
hiiQseif  already  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
senate,  but  more  as  a  libertine  than  as  a  dlsturbei 
of  the  state,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  material  part.  In  common  wltii  the  youth 
of  bis  time,  he  disliked  the  senatort^  on  accou  ' 
of  the  remaining  austerity  of  their  manners,  i 
less  than  the  inferior  people  disliked  them  on  e 
count  of  their  aristocratical  claims  to  prerogatii  _ 
Hut  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  Iiave  been  his 
motives,  Cfflsar,  even  before  he  seemed  to  have 
ibrn;?d  any  ambitious  deagns  of  Ids  own,  was 
ever  ready  to  abet  those  of  every  desjierate  adven- 
turer who  counteracted  the  authority  of  the  se- 
nate, or  set  the  orders  of  government  at  nought; 
and  seemed  to  be  actuateduyaspedesof  instinct, 
which  set  Mm  at  variance  vrith  those  for   -     '' 


civil  nature,  which  checked  (he  license  of  &c- 

On  the  dav  on  which  the  question  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Gabinius  was  to  be  put  to  the  people, 
ley  appeared  in  the  Comitinm ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  speech  which  is  ascribed  to 
him,  employed  a  dissimulalion  and  BrtiHce  some- 
what loo  {;roaa  even  for  a  popular  assenilily.  He 
took  occasion  to  thank  the  people  for  (he  honnnni 
he  had  so  often  rennved ;  but  complained,  that, 
having    already  toiled  so  much  in  the   public 

jrvice,  he  still  should  be  destined  for  new  labonra. 

VonhaveforKott«ii,"hesaid,  "the  dangers  I  en 
countered,  anillhe  fatigues  I  underwent,  while 
yet  almost  a  boy,  in  the  war  wUh  Cinna,  in  tbe 
wars  in  SidWand  in  Aiiica,  and  what  I  suffered, 
in  Spain,  before  I  was  honoured  with  any  magis- 
tracy, or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  in  the  senate. 
But  I  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude ;  on 
the  contraiy,  I  liave  been  fully  repaid.  Your 
nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the  war  with  Ser- 
torius,  when  every  one  else  declined  the  dans^r, 
I  con^der  as  a  mvonr;  and  the  e^itraordina'j 
triumph  you  bestowed  in  consequence  of  it,  as 
"  very  great  honour.  But  1  must  entreat  you  to 
.  insider,  that  continued  application  and  Inbour 
exhaust  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those 
of  the  body.  Trust  not  to  my  age  alone,  nor  ima- 
gine tiuit  1  am  still  a  young  man,  merely  because 
mynnmber  of  years  is  short  of  what  others  have 
attained.  Beckon  my  services  and  tbe  dangers 
to  which  I  have  been  eiposed ;  they  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  my  years,  and  satisty  you, 
that  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  labours  and  cures 
which  am  now  proposed  for  me.  But  if  this  lie 
not  granted  me,  I  must  b^  of  you  to  consider 
what  lends  of  envy  such  appointments  are  likely 
to  draw  upon  me  from  men,  whose  displeasure, 
I  know  yon  neither  do,  nor  ought  to  regard, 
altlioughlo  mo  their  envy  would  he  a  great  mis- 
fortune 1  anii  \  conCess,  that,  of  aU  tlie  difBcid- 
tiee  and  dangers  of  war,  I  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  this.  To  live  with  envious  persons ;  to  be 
called  to  account  for  mieourriage,  if  one  fails  in 
public  alTairs ;  to  be  envied,  if  one  succeeds;  who 
would  cboose  to  be  employed  on  such  conditions  1 


among  so  many,  you  CL ._.., 

I  am  not  the  only  person  tliat  loves  you,  or  that 
has  csperiencc  in  military  sfTairs.  Thete  arc 
many,  whose  names,  (o  avdd  the  imputation  of 
flattery,  I  will  not  mention," 

To  this  speech  Gabinius  replied ;  and,  affect- 
ing to  believe  the  sincerity  of  Pompey's  declara- 
tions, observed,  Ihat  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
character  of  this  great  man,  neithe(  to  desire 
command,  nor  rashly  to  accept  of  what  was 
pressed  upon  him.  "They  who  are  best  able  to 
surmount  difficulties,"  he  said,  "are  liktwise 
least  inclined  to  engage  m  them.  But  it  is  your 
buMoesg,  lieilow-dtizens,  to  conader,  not  what  is 
agreeable  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
your  own  affoirsi  not  (o  r^ard  those  who  court 
you  for  offices,  hut  those  who  are  fit  to  dischargt 
the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  many  persons 
of  this  description,  besides  (he  man  1  have  pru- 
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ymscd  fo  your  dioice.  Diil  we  not  aT!  wish  for 
SOfh  pfrsons  likewlae,  when  wp  searched  among 
the  young  and  the  old  tor  some  one  whom  wp 
could  op]J09e  ta  SertoriufS  ^^'^  found  none  bul 
himscll'i    But  wishes  cannot  aviul  119;  wf  jnust 

If  thorc  lie  hut  one  man  formed  for  our  purpose, 
with  kniiwlHlge,  exprtience,  and  good  fiiriunf, 
we  miL^  Isy  hold  of  him,  aiul  seize  him,  if  nceee- 
eary,  even  by  force.  Compulawn  here  ia  enpe- 
dient  and  honourahle  for  both  parties ;  tor  those 

who  e»n  conduct  their  affairs ;  tor  him  who  suf- 
fers il^  because  he  Is  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  his  country,  an  objei:t  for  which  no  g;oad 
citizen  will  refliae  to  expose  bis  person,  01  to 
sacrifice  Ma  life. 

.  "  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a  hoy, 
was  lit  li)  commnnil  armies,  tu  protect  your  allies, 

but  tliat  now,  in  the  prime  of  lif^  ripe  in  wisdom 
and  cijicricnce,  he  con  serve  yon  no  longer? 
You  employed  the  hoy,  ^u  sutler  the  man  to  ho 
idle,  when  a  private  citizen  of  equestrian  rank, 
he  was  fit  Ibr  viat  and  afiairs  of  Etate :  now  he  is 
a  senator,  ho  is  fit  tor  m^hing  ]  Before  you  bad 
any  trial  of  him,  you  made  choice  of  him  for  the 
most  iiiiiinrtBiit  trust;  now  tliat  you  haveeipe- 
rienoc  of  his  al^lity,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
succi'sfl,  you  hesitate.  Ia  the  present  occaaon  less 
nre^ding  tlmn  the  formerl  Is  the  antagonist  of 
Sertorius  not  £t  to  contend  with  pirates?  But 
Euch  absurJi^  cannot  be  received  by  tbe  Roman 
people.  As  for  yon,  Pompey,  submit  to  the  will 
of  your  fellow-dlizenB.  For  this  you  were  born, 
for  this  you  were  educated.  I  ciul  upon  you  as 
the  property  of  your  country;  I  call  upon  you  as  its 
iletence  and  satc-guant ;  1  call  upcn  you  to  lay 
down  your  life,  if  necessary.  Thb  I  know,  if  i,'our 
country  leijuire  it,  yon  will  not,  you  cannot  refuse. 

"But  it  IS  lidiculous  to  accost  you  in  this  man- 
ij^r;  you,  who  have  proved  yonrcouroge  and  your 
tuve  to  your  country  in  so  manyand  such  arduous 
trials.  Be  ruled  by  this  great  assembly.  Despise 
the  envy  of  a  fciw,  or  study  the  more  to  deserve 
the  general  &Toar.  Let  the  envious  pine  when 
tUcj  hear  of  your  actions,  it  is  what  they  desevve. 
Let  us  be  dcuvcred  trom  the  evils  that  surround 
us,  vibi]c  you  proceed  to  end  your  lite  as  you  be- 
gan it,  wiSi  success  and  wilh  glory." 

When  Gabinlus  had  finished  lus  speech,  Trc- 
helliui,  another  of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  re- 
ply ;  but  such  a  clamour  was  immediately  raised 
hy  ^e  multitude  ^at  he  coutd  not  be  heard.  He 
then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbad  tbe 
question ;  and  Qatanius  instantly  proposed  tu  have 
the  sense  of  the  tribes,  whether  Trehellius  had 
not  forfeited  the  eharaclor  of  tribune  1  Seven- 
teen tribes  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the  rashtcenth 
would  havffmad^  the  majority,  when  Trebellius 
thought  proper  to  mitlidraw  his  uegaUve.  Ros- 
dus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  intimated  by^j^ 
(tor  he  eouUl  not  be  heard)  that  a  second  should 
be  Joined  wilh  Pompey  in  this  coounission.  But 
the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  the  mcedng  likely 
to  end  in  riot  and  violence.  Then  all  oppoaUon 
to  Iho  iiJ)lian  was  dropped,  in  this  state  of  af- 
&jrs,  Gabinius,  trusting  that,  m  the  present  hu- 
moor  of  the  people,  no  man  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  measure,  and  vriahing  to  increase  the  honour 
of  Pompey'a  nooonation,  by  the  seeming 


of  Pompey'a  noou 
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called  apon  Catullus,  who  was  then  first  on  thi 
roll  of  tlie  senate,  to  deliver  hia  opinion,  and  lea 
him  up  into  the  rostra  for  this  [lurpose. 

Thisdtizen,  by  the  equalrility  of  his  rondui-l. 
and  hy  his  moderation  in  sup^Kat  i>r  the  aristo- 
cracy, had  great  anthority  even  wiib  tbe  o[ip{isiLe 
party.  He  began  hia  soeech  to  tbo  iicupli-  viih 
professions  of  {laUic  zeal,  which  ohli^'fii  birn  to 
deliver  with  plainness  what  he  thought  wns  con- 
ducive to  tlirir  good,  and  which  entitled  liini  10  a 


_      ,      .^slil! 

be  ottered  to  inform  your  judgment ;  if  you  break 
forth  again  into  disorders  and  tumults,  your  ca- 
padtv  and  good  understaniUng  vii*!  avail  you 
nothW.  I  must  begin  with  declaring  my  opi- 
nion, that  powers  so  great,  and  for  so  loun  a  time, 
as  are  nbw  proposed  for  Pompey,  should  nut  be 
committed  to  any  angle  dtizeu 

"The precedent istontraryto law  and  n  tsi  t 
in  the  higl  est  degree  dangerous  to  the  tt  i- 
Whence  came  the  usurpations  of  IVlanus,  b  I 
from  the  habit  of  continued  comn  and  tro  I  s 
being  put  at  the  head  of  every  wmv  entro  t  I 
with  every  war  and  no  leas  tJian  sii  times  r 
elected  consul  m  the  space  of  a  few  \enrs  Vt  hot 
iuflamcd  to  si  cli  a  I  -grc    I        rr  s      t    I 

Sylla,  but  the  conti  I 

the  contintuil  |  0 


af^rwards  to  the  equa 


what  I  tin  sure  is  for  your  good  It  high  ofi^ 
and  command  lie  an  honour  ciery  one  «ho  hod 
pretenrions  should  enjov  them  m  his  turn  it 
they  be  a  hail  or  a  burden  every  ona  ougl  t  to 
bear  hia  part  These  are  the  laws  of  justice  and 
of  repubbisn  government.  By  oliservjng  Ihf  m, 
republics  have  an  advantage  over  every  other 
state.  By  employing  many  men  in  their  turns, 
they  educate  and  train  manvdtizens  for  the  puh- 

inay  choose  the  fittest  to  serve  on  every  [>i.r- 
ticnlar  emergence.  But  If  we  suffer  ouc  or  a  (i-.v 
to  engross  every  office  of  public  service  or  public 
trust,  the  list  of  those  who  are  iiualificd  tor  any 
iuoh  trust  will  decrease  in  proportion.  If  wo 
ilways  employ  the  same  person  in  every  public 
lervice,  we  shall  soon  have  no  other  person  to 
imploy.  Why  were  we  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
experienced  commanders  when  Sertorius  appear- 
ed to  threaten  Italy  with  an  invasion  1  Becausu 
command,  for  a  conaderable  time  before  that  pe- 
riod, had  been  engrossed  by  a  tew,  and  those  tew 
alone  had  any  experience.  Although,  therefore, 
I  liave  the  highest  o[)inion  of  Pompey's  aliililies 
for  this  service,  I  must  ptelcr  to  his  pretensions 
the  public  uulity  and  the  exioi'ss  declaration  of 
the  laws. 

"  You  annually  elect  consuls  and  prstors :  to 
what  purpose  ?  to  serve  the  state  7  or  to  carry  for 
months  the  ensigns  of  power?  If  to  s£r\e 
.„_  „;ate,  why  name  private  persons  with  unpre- 
cedented commisaons  to  perform  what  your  ma- 
mstratsB  are  either  fit  to  perform,  or  ore  not  fit  ti 
Fiave  been  elected? 

If  there  be  any  uncommon  emi-rgericy  thai 
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rpquir?a  more  thsn  the  ordinary  ejertioiiB  of  go- 
vernment, the  constitution  has  provided  nn  ex\ie- 
ilioiit.  Yon  may  name  a  dictator.  The  power 
of  this  officer  haa  no  !>oiinda,  but  in  ti*|iccIIo  the 

SlaLC  ill  which  it  is  lo  bo.  ciercispil,  and  to  the  time 
uring  nliich  it  is  to  la^.  It  ia  to  1ie  exerciiied 
within  the  limita  of  llaJy,  where  alone  the  vitals 

ing  .ittack ;  it  is  limiUil  to  tix  inniitha,  a  aufficirnt 
periud  in  which  to  remove  (hn  ejiuae  of  any  sud- 
den aiiirui.  But  thiti  unlimited  [lower,  which  ia 
now  ptnposeil  £br  so  long  a  time,  and  over  the 
whole  empire,  mnst  end  in  falaniitit^  eugIi  aa 
thi"  and  other  nations  have  sulfercl  from  the  am- 
bition and  usurpation  of  arlutroiy  and  seditious 


"  If  yi 


I  bestow  unlimitfl  power  hj  si 
-  ----' "- what  m = 


Tinheh 


hyla   „      

exercise  his  power?  Not  by  himself  in  person, 
for  he  cannot  be  every  where  present ;  he  must 
have  lieutenants  or  auharitutes  wlio  act  unilcr  his 
ordpra.  He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  is  pasaing 
at  onOT  in  Egypt  and  in  Spun,  in  Africa,  Syria, 
and  in  Greece.  If  so,  then  why  may  not  those 
who  ace  to  act  ha  nifiRcra  named  by  yon,  and 
not  by  any  intermediate  person ;  acconntable  tn 
you,  and  not  to  anothec;  and  in  (he  dangera 
they  run,  animated  with  the  prospeet  of  honooT 
to  themselves,  not  to  a  person  who  is  nnnccessa- 
rity  interposed  between  them  and  their  country  1 
Gahiniua  proposes  to  invest  this  officer  with  au- 
thority to  UBjiio  many  lieutenanta ;  I  pray  you 
coit^der,  whether  these  officers  aliould  depend 
upon  any  intermediate  person,  or  upon  yonraelvee 
ilone?  anil  whether  there  be  auffident  cause  to 
suapend  all  the  legal  powers,  and  to  anpersede  all 
tiie  magistrates  in  the  commonwealth,  and  all  the 
governors  of  pnivinces  in  every  part  of  your  euv 
pire,  in  order  to  make  war  on  pirates'!" 

So  much  of  what  Catullus  ia  supposed  to  have 
delivered  on  this  occaiuon  is  preserved  among  the 
fragineuta  uf  Dion  Caasius.  It  is  mentioned  by 
athei'a,  that  tlie  audience  expressed  their  ^wa- 
will  and  respect  for  tills  senator  in  a  comphc 
which  they  paid  to  him,  jirobahly  near  the  close 
of  bis  speech,  when  urging  some  of  his  former 
arguments,  he  asked,  " 
by  thus  employing  him  in  every  service,  yon  give 
an  opportuni^  M  learning  the  profesaion  ot  a 
statesman  or  soldier,  should  &I1,  to  whom  will 
you  next  have  recouise  V  The  people  answered, 
with  a  general  acclamation,  To  voarself.l  They 
revered,  for  a  moment,  the  canijour  and  ability 
of  this  eminent  dtizen,  but  conld  not  withstand 
^he  arts  of  Pompey,  and  the  tide  of  popularity, 
whii^h  then  ran  so  mndi  in  hisiavonr. 

~  "  "  "  I  deba 

collect  the 
a  decree  passed  to  vest  Pompey  with  the 
aupreme  command  over  all  the  fleets  and  amiiei 
uf  the  republic,  in  every  sea  without  disdnctioi 
v!  limit,  and  on  every  coast  nithin  four  hundred 
stadia,  of  fi<iy  milea  of  the  ahore.  Thia 
sion  took  place  in  Italy,  and  eitended  throughout 
every  province,  during  three  years  from  the  time 
of  passing  the  edict 

Aa  Pompey  jwed  thfse  extraordinary  powers 
entirety  lo  the  tribune  GlatBtuus,  he  intended  ' 
have  employed  him  next  in  command  to  himae 
out  the  law  whitb  eicluded  the  tribunes  from 

lCkerJi.Tc.L.;gi;Maii 


succeeding  to  any  such  commands,  in  the  fmH 

after  the  eipration  of  their  office,  stood  in 

vay  of  this  choice ;  and  Pompey  did  not  per- 

I  of  an  edict  investing  an 
with  so  high  powers  foi 
reatnrint!  the  navigation  of  the  seas,  cnrn  and 
every  other  article  of  importation  at  Rome,  con- 
aderably  fell  in  tiieu:  price.  The  friends  of  Pom- 
pey already  triumphed  in  the  success  of  their 

id  he  himself  soon  after,  notwithsfand- 

anneas  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him, 
gained  much  ereilit  by  the  rapid,  dedfflve,  and 
etfectuai  measures  he  took  to  obtain  the  end  of 
his  appointment.  Although  it  was  the  middle 
of  winter,  a  season  too  rough,  even  in  tho  Medi- 
for  such  shipping  as  was  then  in  use, 
ders  to  arm  and  (>ut  to  sea  as  many 
vessels  as  could  be  collected  on  every  part  of  the 
:»ast.  In  a  little  time  he  had  returns  of  two  hun- 
ilrcd  and  seventy  gallies  £t  for  service,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  Ihonsand 
horse  embodied  on  the  coasta  to  which  hia  com- 
mand extended.  That  the  pirates  might  be  every 
where  attacked  at  once,  and  find  no  reiuge  l^ 
changing  their  usual  places  of  retreat,  he  divided 
the  maritime  parts  of  the  empire  into  separate 
districts,  appointed  lieutenants  with  fiill  powers 
in  each,  asragned  their  stations,  and  allotted  their 
quotas  of  shipping  and  troops.  He  himself,  with 
a  stguadron  of  ^xty  ships,  proposed  to  visit  every 
quarter,  and  to  ^ve  his  presence  where  it  should 
■  rlquircd.  He  began  with  the  coasts  of 
nd  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of  Sardinia  and 
Corraca;  and  in  passing  from  thence,  while  the 
fleet  coasted  round  Ihe  peninsula  of  Italy,  ha 
himself  went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  land  to 
meet  them  at  Brundusium.  In  this  journey,  upon 
hia  approach  to  Rome,  he  enjoyed,  in  all  respects, 
the  state  of  a  great  monarch,  was  received  witll 
acclamations  by  the  people,  and  waa  courted  by 
multitudes  of  everv  condition  who  went  forth  to 
receive  him.  All  liis  complaints  and  representa- 
tions were  received  as  commands.  The  consul 
Piso,  being  supposed  not  to  forward  his  levies 
with  sufficient  alacrity,  would  have  been  degrad- 
ed, if  Pompey  himself  had  not  interposed  to  pre- 
vent a  motion  which  the  trihuna  UaMnius  in- 
tended to  make  lor  this  purpose. 

The  liect  being  arrived  at  Brundusium,  Pom- 
pey hastened  to  loin  it,  and  from  thence  passed 
by  the  stations  of  his  seveisl  lieutenants  in  the  sea- 
ports of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  the  coasts  of 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  princijnl 
resort  of  the  pirates.  Such  of  these  banditti  aa 
he  took  in  his  nav,  were  treated  with  mildness ; 
and  this  circumstance,  tigether  with.the  great 
[ntparatbns  winch  were  reported  from  every 

Snarter  to  be  making  against  them,  with  the  small 
opes  they  had  of  brii^  able  to  escape,  induced 
them,  in  great  numbers,  lo  surrender  themselves. 
In  the  bay  of  Cilicia  he  Ibund  a  squadron  of  theii 
shijs  assembled,  and  ready  to  cover  the  harboura 
at  which  Chey  had  been  accustomed  to  collect 
their  stoles,  and  to  lodge  their  booty.  They  sepa- 
rated, however,  upon  his  appearance,  took  refuge 
in  difterenl  creeks  of  that  mountainous  coast,  and 
afterwards  surrendered  at  discretion,  deliveri 
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(he  middle  of  Gummer,  ^x  months  alter  the  m 
Qiination  of  Ftmiptvy  (o  this  cK>mmaiiiL  In  tht 
time  seventy-two  giflies  were  sunk,  three  hundred 
anj  ais  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  tv 
piratical  harbours  or  atronn-hokls  on  ahoFC  ..v.^ 
deatrojed.  Tea  thonaanilof  the  pirates  were 
killed  in  nction,  and  tirent;  thoueitnd,  who  bad 
snrrendered  themselves,  remnined  priaoncrant  the 
end  ofthe  war.  These  Fompej  having  sutEcLentlj 
deprived  of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former 
way  of  life,  transphnte^l  to  different  parte  of  (ho 
continent,  where  the  late  or  present  iionbli     ' 

(binning  the  inhatotants,  had  made  roor. 

them.     Upon  this  occa^a  he  lepeopled  the  cit; 
of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  lately  laid 


capitiil'of  T^ranocerta  in  Armenia.    After  this 
re-eatiiblisliment  of  Soli,  the  pbce,  in  he 
restorer,  came  to  be  known  by  the  nan 

whilst Pompey  was  thus  employed  in  dispOB- 
inij  of  the  pirates  on  (he  coast  of  Cilicia,  he  re- 
ceived a  messaj^e  from  Lappa  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  now  beoeged  by  Mctellus,  intimating  that 
the  people  of  (hid  place,  although  they  held  c 
against  Metellus,  wore  willing  to  surrender 
Rnnpey,     This  sort  of  preference,  implying  es 
matiuuand  poputar  regard,  was  one  of  the  tempt- 
ations which  Pompey  was  suppOEcd  unatde  to 
least;  he  accordingly,  without  consuiting  with 
Metellus,  eent  an  olTicer  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  Lappa. 

Metellus  had  now  been  near  two  years  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  had  almost  enttiely  reduced  it, 
■nd  had  a  near  prosnect  of  that  triumph,  nhich 
he  afterwards  actually  obtained,  with  the  title  of 
Creticus,  on  account  of  this  conquest.  Pumpcy's 
commission,  as  eommander-in-cluef  of  all  (he  sea 
and  land  forces  of  Rome,  within  lifty  miles  of  the 
coast,  no  doubt  exlonded  to  this  island;  but  it 
was  justly  reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the 
province  of  a  proconsul,  whose  appointment  pre- 
ceded his  own.  And  this  step  revived  all  the 
farmer  imputations  against  'him,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  every  one's  superior,  strove  lo 
suppress  every  growing  fiune,  and  threw  his  per- 
sonal conaderation  as  a  lar  in  the  way  of  every 
ri^ng  merit.  Metellus,  stung  with  resentment, 
and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  senate,  ven- 
tured to  contemn  his  nnters,  even  after  Octavius, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  lo  take  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lappa  under  his  protection,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  in  his  name  commanded  Metellus 
to  desist  from  the  attack  of  a  place  already  in 
possession  of  (he  Romans.  He  nevertheless  con- 
Unued  (he  aego,  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
and  threatening  to  treat  Octavius  himself 


rebel,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  island.  The  senate, 
'  thout  oflierwisc  deddins  the  controversy  which 
s  likely  to  arise  on  this  subject,  afterwards 


acknowledged  Metellus  as  the  conqueror  of  Ci 
and  decreed  him  a  triumph  in  that  capacity.^ 

The  dispute,  however,  at  this  time  might  hara 
led  to  disagreeable  conssquencas,  if  Pompey, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Crete  against 
Metellus,  had  not  found  another  objecj  of^more 
importance  to  ids  plan  of  greatness.^    L^ullus 


had  always  appeared  io  him  a  more  foraddahlB 
rival  in  power  and  consideration  than  Metellus, 
and  the  war  in  Ponlus  and  Armenia  likely  lo 
furnish  a  more  ample  fickl  of  glory  than  the  de- 
struction of  pirates. 

Mithridates,  though  once  neariy  vanquished, 
was,  by  means  of  the  distractions  which,  cnm 
municaUng  from  the  popular  fiielions  b(  Rome, 
had  infeclS  the  army  of  Lucullus,  enabled  to  re- 
new the  war  with  fresh  vigour.  Knowing  that 
the  Roman  general  was  no  longer  obeyed,  he  not 
only  returned,  as  has  been  mentioned,  into  his 
own  kingdom,  but,  together  with  Tigranes,  be- 
gan lo  act  on  the  ofTenaive,  and  made  excursions 
even  into  Cilicia.  AdUus  Glabrio,  the  proenii- 
lul  appointed  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the 


furnish  Lucullus  with  the  rcinbrcemcnts  he  had 
brought  from  Italy.  In  these  drcumstanccs  ths 
provmce  of  Asia,  likely  to  become  a  principal 
source  of  revenue  to  the  commonweal^,  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  wrested  ima  their 
hand3._  The  friends  of  Fompev  seized  the  op- 
portunity (o  obtain  a  larther  enhi^ment  of  his . 
powers.  ManiliuB,  one  of  the  (riBuncB,in  con- 
cert with  Gabinius,  moved  the  people  lo  extend 


thynia,  Cappadocia, 


lission  to  the  provinces  of  Phi^gia,  Bi- 
iappadocifl,  and  Pontus;  and  of  course 

.    . t  the  war  in  Armenia  and  Pontus  to  his 

direction.  This  motion  was  strenuously  opjMKcd 
by  Calulus,  HortenHus,  and  all  the  principal 
members  of  the  senate.  It  was  supported  by 
Marcus  Tullins  Cicero  and  by  Caius  JuUus 
Ciesar,  mho  both  intended  on  this  occasion,  tc 
court  the  popular  party,  by  espouidng  the  cause 
of  a  ^person  so  much  in  &vour  with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  one  of  tho  first  of  the  Romans  who 
rested  his  con^deration  entirely  on  civil  accom- 

gshments,  and  who  became  great  by  the  scrvicts 
was  qualified  to  render  his  ftiends  in  a  civil 
capacity,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  merit  of 
a  soklier.  The  character  of  a  pleader  was  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  rEcommendationa  lo 
public  notice,  and  one  of  the  surest  roads  lo  con- 
sequence and  civil  preierments.    Cicero,  with  a 


the  courtship 
of  every  party  in  its  turn.  He  was  undcrsliux! 
to  favour  the  aristocracy,  and  was  inchned  to 
support  the  senate,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  tl;e 
state,  against  the  hcence  of  (be  populace,  and  the 
violence  of  factious  leaders.  Bui  being  now  pra;tji 
with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulate,  Jie  sacri- 
ficed much  to  his  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  pre- 
iermen(a,  which  were  new  in  his  femily,  and 
which  the  ancient  nobility  were  disposed  to  envy 
him.  His  speech,  upon  the  motion  of  Maniliii», 
was  the  firat  he  had  ever  made  in  a  political  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  still  extant,  and  does  mare  honour  to 
his  talents  as  a  pleader,  than  to  bis  steadiness  in 
support  of  (he  constitution  and  govemment  of  his 
counlry.*  He  turned  aside,  by  artful  evasions, 
the  wise  coundls  of  Hortensius  and  Calulus ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
'"  and  of  stating  precedents  in  his  favour, 

lis  audience,  by  enumerating  the  irregulai 
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honours  which  they  thcmBelves  had  alreadj  COQ- 
ferrcd  on  tl ja  ohiect  of  Iheir  favour. 

"With  such  ahle  advocates,  in  a  eause  to  which 
thp  people  were  already  so  well  disposed,  the  in- 
lerest  of  Pompey  could  not  miacany;  and  an 
addition  was  accordingly  made  to  liis  former  com- 
mission, by  which  he  became  in  reahW  sovereign 
of  the  iairest  part  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  this  news  m  Cilieis,  where  he  then  was, 
he  affected  aurprise  and  displeasure.  "Aremy 
enemies,"  he  said,  "never  to  give  me  any  respite 
from  war  and  trouWe  1"  He  hud  talents  un. 
doublcdly,  eutlident  to  support  him  in  the  use  of 
means  less  indirect ;  but  a  disposition  to  ardlicB, 
hkn  every  other  nilini  passion,  will  stifle  the 
plainest  sng^estlans  ofreason,  and  seems  to  have 
made  him  forget,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
his  own  attendants  at  least  had  common  penetra- 
tion. They  turned  away  from  the  farce  which 
he  acted  with  shame  and  disguat;*  and  he  him-, 
self  made  no  deky  in  showing  the  avidity  with 
which  he  received  what  he  thus  affected  to  dis- 
like ;  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  other  business ; 
immediately  despatched  his  orders  to  all  the  pro- 
■vinces  that  were  now  subjected  to  his  poweri 
and,  without  pas^ng  his  mandates  through  the 
handj  of  Lucullus,  summoned  Mithridates,  thou 
with  an  army  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  on  the  frontier  of  Pontus,  to  surrender 
himsijf  at  discretion.  This  prince,  being  then 
in  treaty  with  Phraatea,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
his  father,  Aiaaces,  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia, 
and  being  in  expectation  of  a  powerful  support 
from  that  quarter,  refused  to  hstch  to  this  nnpc- 
rious  message ;  being  disappointed  in  his  hops 
of  assistance  from  the  Parthians,  and  finding  tnat 
Phraatea  had  joined  in  a  league  vdtti  his  ene- 
mies, he  at  first  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman 
generali  hut  finding  that  his  advances  for  this 
purpose  had  no  eftect,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous 

Pompey  set  out  for  Pontus,  and  in  his  viay  had 
an  interview  with  Lucullus,  who  was  then  in 
Galatia.  They  accosted  each  other  at  first  with" 
laboured  eipresaons  of  respect  and  of  compli- 
ment on  their  respactjife  services,  but  ended  whh 
disputes  and  sharp  altercations.  Pompey  accused 
Lucullus  of  predpitalbn,  in  staling  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province  while  the  King 
himself  was  alive  and  at  liberty.  Lucullus  sus- 
pected that  the  late  mutiny  had  been  fomented  by 
the  emissaries  of  Pompey,  to  make  way  for  h^ 
own  succession  to  the  command.  He  persisted 
in  m-^ntaining  the  propriety  of  the  repmt  which 
he  had  made  to  the  senate,  and  in  which  he  had 
represented  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered, 
and  in  which  he  had  desired  that  commisaiuners 
should  he  sent  as  usual  to  secure  the  noseesaon ; 
observed,  that  no  province  could  be  kept,  if  the 
troops  stationed  to  preserve  it  refused  to  obey 
their  general ;  that  if  such  disorders  were  made 
the  engine  of  politics  in  the  competition  of  candi- 
dates for  office,  the  repuUic  had  worse  conse- 
quences to  fear  than  the  loss  of  any  distant 
province)  that  although  the  fugitive  (iing  had 
'"'  ' 'fi  of  the  factions  at  Rome  and 


th. 


put  himself  again  at  the  hcail  uf 
tiiiiu  uiiucs,  lie  had  not  yet  recovered  any  co«- 
iJerable  portion  of  his  kingdom,  nor  been  able 
jdiaturbthe    '    " '" "' 


were  employed  in  settling  the  province ;  thatthers 
was  nothing  left  for  a  successor,  hut  Iheinvidious 
task  of  snatching  at  the  glory  which  had  been 
won  by  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  entered  on  the 
command  with  many  indications  of  animodty  to 
Lucullus ;  he  suspended  the  ei  "  ' ' 


punishments,  and  recalled  the  rewards  he 
had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  in  a  manner 
which  seeiped  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  his  hav- 
ing encouraged  the  late  disorders,  suffering  them 
to  pass  with  impunity;  and  treating  with  the 
usual  confidence  even  the  legions  which  had  re- 
iiised  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  generoL  His 
own  authority,  hovrever,  seemed  to  be  secured  by 
the  animosity  of  the  army  to  their  late  commander, 
and  by  their  de«re  to  contrast  their  own  conduct, 
and  the  success  of  (he  war  under  their  present 
leader,  with  that  which  had  taken  place  under 
his  predecessor.  Finding  himself^  therefore,  at 
the  head  of  numerous  and  well-affected  foices, 


and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  advanced  ii_ 
search  of  the  enemy. 

Mithridates,  upon  the  approach  of  Pompey, 
continued  retiring  before  htm  towards  (he  Lesser 
Armenia,  laid  waste  the  country  through  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  pass,  and  endeavoured 
to  distress  them  by  the  want  of  provisions  and 

For  several  days  successively  the  armies  en- 
camped in  sight  of  each  other.  Mithridatei 
chose  his  station^  so  that  he  could  not  be  safely 
attached  %  and  as  his  abject  was  to  pass  the  Eu. 
phrafes  without  being  forced  to  a  battle,  he  gene- 
rally decamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  passed  through  ways 
in  which  the  Roman  army  could  not  hastilv  fol- 
low without  manifest  danger  of  surprise,  t'om- 
[Kj,  sensible  that,  upon  this  plan  of  operation^ 
the  king  of  Pontus  must  effect  his  retreat,  took  a 
resolution  to  pass  him  by  a  forced  march,  not  in 
the  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  i  ' 


route.  He  accoi^ingly,  on  the  day  he 
fur  this  attempt,  doubled  his  march,  pass.'d  the 
enemy's  camp  at  noon-day  unobserved,  and  was 
actually  posted  on  llieir  route,  when  they  began 
to  decamp,  aa  usual,  on  the  following  night.  In 
the  encounter  which  Iblloned,  having  aU  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  surprize,  and  in  the  ikrk,  against 
an  army  on  its  march,  and  little  accustomed  to 
order,  he  gained  a  decidve  victory,  in  which  he 
cut  off  or  dispersed  all  the  forces  on  which  the 
king  of  Pontus  relied  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom." 

Mithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants  i 
and,  in  this  extremity,  proposed  to  throw  hunscll 
again  into  the  arms  of  Tigranes;  but  was  re- 
fused by  tliis  prince,  wlio  was  himself  then  at- 
tacked by  a  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  Upon  this 
disappointment  he  fkd  to  the  northward,  passing 
by  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  kingdom 
of  Colchis,  and  from  thence,  by  li.e  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Eusine,  to  the  Scythian  BospboruB,  now 
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the  Straits  of  Coasa,  in  order  to  lake  refuge  in 
tho  ChLTsonesHs,  or  Criin  Tartnrj,  at  Pantica- 
ptea,  the  cajiital  of  a.  kinffilom  which  lie  himself 
bad  acq^uireil, '  and  wliich  he  had  bestowed  on 
Maohare9,oneof  luBBons.  Upon  his  presentina 
himself  at  this  [ilan-,  he  found  thai  MaBhares  had 
long  fdnce  abandoned  his  Mhcr>s  foituncs|  and, 
U|>oii  hearing  of  the  ill  state  of  his  alEurs  on  his 
first  flight  from  Luoullus  into  Armenia,  had  Bent; 
as  an  ijlferiiig  of  peace,  a  golden  crown  lo  that 
general,  and  sued  for  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Thf  fiither,  highly  provoked  with  this 
act  if  uusiilanimitv  or  treachery,  assembled  a 
force  among  his  Si^ythian  alhes,  and,  deaf  to  aU 
ofiurs  of  duhmisraon  orentreatiesof  this  unduljful 
Bon,  dnigged  hiin  from  the  throne,  and  either  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  or  made  his  sitoation 
BO  uunlu^  that  be  thought  proper  (o  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

In  this  manner  IVIithridates  entered  anew  on 
the  possession  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  not 
only  a  sate  retreat,  but  likewise  the  means  of 
executiiig  new  projects  of  war  against  his  ene- 
mies. By  the  maiLiais  of  the  Romans,  no  king- 
Hnm  nno  supposed  to  hc  Conquered,  till  the  kinij 
:r  killdl,  taken,  or  ibrced  to  surrender 

of  the  king 

^essity  either 
0!  pnrdiung  him  into  Ms  present  retreat,  oi  of 
doin^  what  he  had  blnmnl  in  Lucnllus,  1^  mak- 
ing his  report  of  a  conquest  betbre  it  was  fully 
completed.  While  he  was  deliboroting  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  these  circumstances,  hc 
was  invited  by  Tisranes,  son  to  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, then  in  rebellion  against  his  lather,  to 
enter  with  bis  army  into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  diRerenccs  sulisialing  be- 
tween tlie  lather  and  the  eon. 

hi  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Pompey 
marched  into  Armeuin,  jnned  the  rebel  prince, 
anil,  unJer  pretence  of  supporting  the  son,  was 
about  to  stnp  the  Either  (»  his  kingdom,  when 
this  monarch,  with  an  excess  of  meaunesB,  pro- 
jiortioned  to  the  presumption  with  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  prosperity,  now  resolved  ti 
BElf  entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy.  Portbifl 
purpose  he  deMred  to  be  admitted  into  Pompeyi 
presence,  and,  vrith  a  few  attendants,  presented 
Ikiijiseif  for  this  purpose. '  Bdng  told,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp,  that  no  stranger  could  pass  on 
horseback,  he  dismounted,  and  was  conducted  on 
foot  to  the  genu's  tent.  Still  bearing  the  dia- 
dem ou  his  head,  be  tuok  it  from  thence,  and 
3  the  ground  at  Poi 
....  .h  great  courtesy,  that 
resume  it)  that,  by  submitting  himself  t 
gej^rosity  of  the  RoinanS|  be  had  not  lost  a 
dom,  but  gained  a  &ithlul  ally.'  At  the 
time,  under  pretence  of  reunbursing  the  expense 
of  the  war,  a  sum  of  UK  thousand  talent^  or 
about  one  nullion  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  vras  aiacled  from  turn ; 
and  he  himself^  to  tiiis  great  sum  which  was  pai ' 
to  the  state,  added  a  g^ratuiiy  to  the  army  of 
talent'  to  each  of  the  tribunes,  ten  minie'  to  each 
of  the  centurions,  and  half  a  mina'  to  each  pri- 

Pompey,  in  disjniaing  of  the  two,  Armenias, 


which  were  now  in  his  power,  allotted  Sophenn, 
or  the.  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right  of  the  Eu 
phrates,  to  Tigranestheson,  reserving  Syria  anu 
Pluenicia,  to  which  Antiochus,  the  to  represeii- 
itlve  of  the  Macedonian  hue,  haJ  been  restored 
y  Lucullus,  together  with  Cilicm  antlGalatia,  to 
le  disposal  of  Uie  Romans. 
Tigranes  the  fetber  with  great  auhmission  ac- 
.uiesced  in  this  parti^n ;  but  the  son,  who  pro- 
bably expected  to  have  been  put  in  the  possession 
of  the  whole  of  his  father's  limgdom,  was  greatly 
discontenlnd,  and,  while  Pompey  was  yet  in  Ar- 
^nb,  cntereii  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
ig  of  Partliia,  and  Holiclted  bis  aBMStnnce  to 
^urnthisestabliBhment.  On  account  of  these 
,  jcticee,  whether  real  or  sujipoaed,  the  son  nas 
taken  into  custody,  carried  into  Italy,  and  made 
[  in  the  ornaments  of  the  victor's  triumph.* 
.  .16  Roman  general,  havmg  in  this  maimer 
disposed  of  the  kmgdomoi  Armenia,  ami  secured 
the  permanency  of  his  settlement  by  the  con- 
finement of tlie  rebel  princf, resumed  tne  thoughts 
of  pursuing  Mithridates  into  his  present  retreat. 
For  (Ms  purpose  be  left  Atrunina  in  Armenia, 
with  a  ^rce  autfident  to  secure  liis  rear,  and  to 
prevent  atiT  dieturliance  on  this  ude  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, fle  Mmself  passed  the  Araxes,  and 
wintered  on  thj  Cyrus,  or  the  Cymus,  on  the 
confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  In  the  ibilowing 
ier,  having  defeated   the  natives  of  those 

_ries  in  repeated  encounters,  he  advanced  to 

the  mouth  of  the  Phaas,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  fleet,  f  henjdying  in  the  Ennoe  sea,  under  the 
command  of  Servilius.  Here  he  appears  to  liave 
deliberated,  whether  he  Bhoi.Jl  attempt  to  j^ursue 
Miliridales  any  fiirtber;  but  upon  considering 
the  difficullips  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  march 
along  a  coast  and  a  country  entirely  uniiuown, 
unfurnished  with  any  saie  harbour  lor  his  shi^ 
or  even  with  any  means  of  subsistence  to  his 
army  by  land,  he  took  his  resolution  to  return, 
and  lo  avail  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able,  of  tlie  posaessious  which  had  been  abandin- 
ed  to  him  by  the  flight  of  the  king.'  With  this 
resolution  he  diiecteil  his  match,  by  the  coast, 
back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus;  and,  finding 
no  resistance,  took  all  his  measures  as  in  a  con- 
quered jirovince.  At  one  place  lie  found  a  con- 
siderable treasure,  which  Stratouicc,  one  of  the 


it,  if  the  chance  of  war  should  throw  Xipbarea 
mto  the  hands  uf  the  contjuerar,  his  liie  should 
be  spared.  But  this  unhappy  son  was  eiposcd  to 
other  dangers  besidee  tbaae  the  mother  appre- 
hended, uiithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  prico 
which  was  paid  tor  his  life,  ordered  hiui  to  be 
slain.  "  That  woman,"  he  said,  "  should  have 
likewise  bargained  with  me  in  favour  of  her  son." 
At  otlier  places  the  Roman  army  ibund  tlie  ves- 
tiges of  gi-eat  magnificence,  joined  to  monuments 
ot  superstition  and  of  cruelty.  'I'hey  found  some 
productions  of  an  art,  in  which  the  king  was 
supposed  to  bo  master,  relating  to  the  coinposilion 
of  ptHsona,  and  of  Ihe.r  antidotes,  and  some  re- 
cords of  dreams,  together  with  the  interprcta- 
tiona,  which  had  been  given  by  his  women. 

From  Pontus,  Pomjiey,  havmg  made  a  proper 
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iliapoBitiim  of  the  fleet  in  the  Eaiine,  to  cover  the 
ciindt  from  any  attempts  which  Mitliiiclalcs  might 
mjlte  Crjin  the  Boephorus  and  opposite  coasts,  set 
out  fur  the  liin^om  of  Syria,  which  he  now  de- 
trriuined  to  aaiie  in  behaJf  of  the  Komans.  Lu- 
cuNus  liaJ  already,  agreeably  Eo  the  pcdicy  of  his 
country,  and  under  iiretence  of  settrng  the  Sj- 
ri.iiis  iree,  separated  tlidr  Idngdom  frota  the  other 
{Tiisji'Jisiuna  of  Tigranea:  but  Che  pretence  upon 
wnich  he  acted  in  this  matter  bdng  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  srazing  upon  Syria.as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, he  waa  content  mm  restoring  it  (i>  Aii- 
liL>c:liu3,  the  last  pretendei  of  the  iVlncedonian 
line,  who  liad  Hved  eighteen  years  in  the  greatest 
obscurity  in  Cilicia.  Pompey  now  propotjod  to 
cumjilcte  the  transaction,  by  sei^ng  tor  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  what  the  other  allected  only  to 
rc-itoro  to  the  lawful  owner;'  and  this  intended 
owner  now  pleaded  in  vain  against  the  Romans 
that  rluht  at  descant  fjnun  the  Macedonian  line, 
which  Lircullus  had  employed  with  so  much  force 
to  supplant  Tigranes.^ 

On  the  march  into  Syria,  Pompey,  either  in 
[terson  oc  by  his  licutunimtB,  received  the  submis- 
sion of  all  the  ininidiialitienDrilistriclsinliisway, 
and  made  the  tollowing  anangenienta.  Ttie  Les- 
BEf  Armenia,  once  intended  lire  Tigranea  the  ton, 
he  gave  to  Dejotarua,  king  of  liala^''  who 
gftcrmanls  was  long  continued  on  the  ironder  of 
Ihe  empire  aa  a  mithful  dependant,  and  with 
possesaion^  which  served  as  a  barrier  againiA  hoe- 
^lo  invasions  from  that  quarter.  Paphlagonia 
iviis  {{ivfii  to  Allalus  and  Pytemenua,  who  were 
ikeH'[Hi'  liljcr;tl  (ritiutarica  to  tlie  Ruinan  ofticers, 
onJ  vi^il.mt  guards  nn  the  Groutiers  of  the  em- 
pire, tFpim  b;s  arrival  at  Damaaens,  he  tiad 
jn.iiiy  a|i|iiik'iitioiis  from  the  late  Hulijccts  or  de- 
pcnifjnlsof  the  Syrian  monarchy ;  among  others, 
Inun  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  two  brothers 
contending  <i)r  thesovereigntyof  Judea,  who  now 
ie(aiT-ed  Co  lum  for  judgment,  and  req^uestcd  the 
iiiteriiosition  of  his  power  in  beliaJf  ot  the  party 
he  stuiulcl  be  pleased  to  &vour. 

Of  these  rivals,  who  were  the  sons  of  Alex- 
ander, late  liigh  priest  ot  llie  Jews,  Hyrcanus  the 
elder  tiad  aucceeded  to  Ids  mother  Alexandra, 
whom  the  &ther  had  letl  his  immediate  successor 
in  the  throne;  hut  was  dispossessed  by  ttis 
younger  lirother  Aristobulus,  who,  being  of  a 
more  active  sjuril,  had  formed  a  [uwcrlut  taction 
among  tlio  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  and 
prcvadud  upon  Arelaa,  the  chieftain  of  some 
powerful  tribe  of  that  people,  to  aupiiort  him  with 
an  army,  in  recovering  the  suvereigjity  of  the 
Jews.  In  conjunction  with  this  ally,  he  accoid- 
iogly  laid  sle^  to  Jernsnleni,  but  was  diaap[>oiiit- 
ed  of  hia  object  by  Scanrus,  one  of  Pompej^s 
liiiutenants,  who  being[  tticn  in  Syria,  at  the  re- 
ijuest  of  Aristobulus,  from  wliom  he  rccdved  a 
present  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  about  fifty- 
seven  thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, interposed,  ahd  olriiged  the  Arabs  to  raise 
the  siege.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gabuiius,  whom 
Pompey  had  sent  before  him  into  Symi,  Aristo- 
bulus thausht  proper  to  ma^  him  likewise  a 
pre^nt  of  hfty  talents,  and  by  these  means  re- 
mained in  pOBsesaiun  of  the  sovereignty, at  the 
arrival  of  Pompey. 


It  is  (Jlcged  that  each  of  the  conteiiling  par- 
ties made  their  presents  to  the  general  himself; 
Hyrcanus  ;n  particular,  that  of  a  beautiful  piece 
of  plal4<,  admired  fot  its  workmanship  and  weighty 
being  the  imitation  of  a  spreading  vine,  nith  its 
leaves  and  fruit  in  maosy  gold ;''  and  these  cir- 
oumstances  merit  attention,  aa  they  furnish  seine 
instances  of  tlie  manner  in  which  greiit  riches, 
new  in  so  much  ri'quest  at  Rome,  tvere  amBssed 
by  Romui  generals  in  the  cu'jrse  of  their  services. 
Besides  wtutt  they  gained  in  this  manner,  it  is 
likely  that  eveiy  conquest  they  efleoti'd,  every 
revoTu^on  they  brought  about,  and  every  prulco 
tiun  they  granted,  were  eilremely  profitable. 


ipey,  on  hearing  the  niertla  of  the  question 
hi^twcen  the  two  i^rothers,  declared  tor  Hyrcanus^ 
and  mlvanced  towards  the  city,  to  execute  the 
decree  he  had  passed.  Upon  hisappmachiie  was 
a^in  met  by  Aristobulus,  who  made  fresh  oiTeTS 
oi  submission,  and  of  a.  public  contributiun  in 
money ;  and  Pompey  sent  ibrward  Gabinius  to 
take  pnsBcssion  of  the  place,  in  terms  of  tliis  aub- 
mis^on.  But  upon  a  repent  that  the  gales  were 
still  kept  shut  by  the  party  of  AristoGulns,  wlio 
^et  remained  in  his  camp,  lie  ordered  this  prince 
into  confinement,  and  advanced  with  his  army. 

The  dtizens  being  divided,  those  who  csj^used 
the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  were  willing  lo  receive 
Ihe  Romans ;  the  oltierB,  who  were  attached  to 
Aristobulus,  retijcd  into  the  temple,  and  broke 
down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edidce  was  joined 
to  the  streets,  and  mode  every  other  pre[uLmtH>n 
to  defend  themselves  to  tile  last  extremity. 

The  gates  of  tlio  dty,  in  the  mean  limp,  were 
thrown  open  by  the  party  of  Hyrcanus ;  and  the 
Romans  being  admiUed,  took  possession  ol'  dU  the 
principal  atottons  within  the  walls,  and  prepared 
to  dttack  the  temple.  T  hia  building  Iiud  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  citadel,  boilt  on  a  height,  surround- 
ed with  natural  precipices,  or  nith  a  deep  ditch, 
overhung  nith  lofty  battlements  and  towera. 
Pompey  sent  lor  battering  engines  lo  Tyre,  and 
cut  down  all  the  woods  in  the  neighbonrhcod  to 
furnish  mateitals  tor  filling  up  the  ditch,  raising 
his  monndof  B)ipruach,'3  and  erecting  his  towers. 
All  his  works  were  with  great  obstinacy  coun- 
teracted Iw  those  who  had  taken  rcliige  in  the 
temple.  He  observed,  however,  in  the  course  of 
his  operation^  tliat  the  people  within,  altboagh 
they  defeniled  thcii  persons  when  attacked  on  lite 
Sabbath-day,  yet  they  did  not  labour,  either  in  re- 
pairing any  ot  their  own  delences,  or  in  opposing 
or  demolishing  the  vrorlts  of  the  besiegers.  He 
accordingly  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
made  no  assaults  on  that  day,  but  carried  on  ids 
attack  in  Idling  up  the  ditch,  and  carrying  on  his 
approach.  In  this  manner  his  lowers,  without 
iulerruplion,  were  raised  to  the  ]e,\el  of  the  battle- 
ments, and  his  engines  playing  from  thence,  made 
great  havoc  among  the  besieged.  The  Jews, 
however,  even  under  the  discharge  of  the  enemy's 
missiles,  still  continued  at  the  altar  to  periiimi 
their  usual  rites.  While  they  were  engiigeii  in 
these  holy  eierdses  they  took  sc  litUe  preeuulian 
against  the  dangers  to  which  tb  'y  were  ex^iosed, 
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to  th«  [>rounil !  Rtid  Paustus,  the  son  of  Svlla, 
with  two  centurions  at  the  head  of  the  divisions 
they  cominanded,  entered  the  lireach,  and  putting 
all  whum  they  met  to  thfi  sword,  made  way  for 
more  numernns  imrties  to  follow  them,  and  co- 
vered ttic  aipnues  und  pnrchos  of  the  temple  nilh 
the  elnin.  1'he  prieata,  who  were  eyen  thiui  em- 
ployed in  thpaacrifieeB,wiuted  for  the  enemy  with 
great  uomposure,  and,  without  discontinuing  their 
duties,  were  slain  at  the  altaid.  Numhers  of  the 
people  threw  thenwelvea  from  tiie  piecinices  j  and 
others,  Bettini;  lire  to  the  booths  in  which  tlipy  had 
lodToil  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were  con- 
sumed in  thn  flames.  About  twelve  or  thirteon 
thousand  periahpd  on  thia  occasion,  without  any 
proportional  leas  to  the  hesie^rR,  or  to  those  who 
conducted  the  Morm. 

Pompcy,  being  master  of  the  temple,  and  etract; 
with  the  obstinate  valour  wi^  which  the  people 
had  devoted  themselves  to  its  preserration,  vras 
curious  to  see  the  interior  recess.  This  place, 
tnM  which  no  one  was  ever  admitted  besides  the 
high  priest,  lie  supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  em- 
blems of  tW  |»ncr  who  inspired  his  votaries  with 
so  ardent  and  90  unconquerable  a  zeal.  And  he 
lentured,  to  the  equal  canstcmatian  and  horrorof  < 
his  own  party  among  the  Jews,  as  of  those  who 
Imposed  him,  to  enter  wi^  his  usual  attendants  ' 
into  the  Holy  of  Elolies.  He  ibund  it  adorned 
with  lamps,  candlesticks,  caps,  vessels  of  incense, 
with  their  supports  all  of  solid  gold,  with  a  great 
collection  of  the  richest  perfumes,  and  a  sacred 
treasure  of  two  thousand  talents,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  eiihly-sii  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Having  satisfied  bis  cariosity,  it  is  mentioned 
that  he  respected  the  religion  of  the  place  so 
mach  as  to  have  left  every  part  of  this  treasure 
ir.touche:!,  and  to  have  given  directions  that  the 


guilty.  He  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood 
or  soverdgnty  of  the  kinffilom,  but  cliai^  him 
with  a  consiflerahle  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
at  tho  same  lime  stripped  the  nation  of  ail  those 
poasesMons  or  dipenJendca  in  Palestine  and  L'ce- 
leayii.1,  which  had  been  acquired  or  held  in  sub- 
jection hy  thiar  anseslors.  Sucli  vrere  Gadara, 
Sojthopolis,  Hyppus,  Pclla,  Samaria,  Marisaa, 
Azotus,  Jamana,  Arethusa,  G;iza,  Joppa,  and 
Dora,  with  what  was  then  called  Stralo's  Tower, 
and  aikTwards  Cesarea.  Under  pretence  of  re- 
storing these  several  places  la  their  liberties,  they 
were  detached  fmm  the  principality  of  tlie  Jews, 
but  in  reality  annexed  to  tlie  Roman  province  of 

Pompey  now  reca!lectin<r  that  he  had  formerly 
carried  hid  arms  to  the  shores  of  Die  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  Nuniidia  and  of  Spain; 
that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Eusine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cas^an  Sea;  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  leave 
any  part  of  the  known  world  unexplored  by  his 
arms,  now  formed  a  proiect  to  linish  this  round 
of  exploits,  by  visiting  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic 
or  Eastern  Ocean ;  a  cirounistance  which  was  to 
ctHnplete  the  glory  of  his  approaching  triumph, 
and  raise  him,  as  his  flatterers  were  pleased  to 
oliserve,  to  a  rank  above  every  conqueror  of  the 
present  or  any  preceding  age,' 


But  while  Ponipey  was  employe^  in  (he  settlo- 
mentof  Svria,  in  the  reduction  of  jerussleni,  and 
medilBling  ihiwc  farther  conqaests,  Mithridatcs 
was  buav  in  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war.  Having  heard' of  the  oitremities  to  which 
Iho  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  frequentiv  reduceil 
by  the  im-asion  of  the  Gnuls  and  of  Hannibal, 
and  by  the  insurrections  of  their  own  subjects 
and  slaves,  he  concluded  that  (hey  were  weakest 
at  home,  or  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest 
advantiM^  in  lEily.  He  again,  therefore,  resumed 
the  MDJect  of  marching  an  army  of  Scytliians  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  He  viatcd  all  the 
princes  in  Ilia  neighboarhood,  made  alliances  with 
them,  which  he  confirmed  hy  giving  to  some  of 
them  iiis  daughters  in  marriage,  and  petsuadcd 
themj  by  the  hopes  of  a  plentifiilsptHl,  to  mn  with 
him  m  the  projectofinvading  Europe.  He  even 
despatched  his  agents  into  Osnl,  to  secure  the 
co-operations  of  nations  on  that  dde  of  the  world, 
and  tnuted  that,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many 
of  the  discontented  inhabitants  would  join  him  as 
they  had  joined  Hannibal ;  and  (hat  the  slaves, 
so  lately  at  open  war  with  tlicu  masters,  would 
likewise  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  lecruUs  to  his 
army. 

These  projects,  however,  appared  to  his  own 
nation  too  hazardous  and  vast.  They  were  suited 
to  tho  state  of  a  king  who  wished  to  perish  with 
splendour ;  but  not  to  that  of  subjects  and  follow- 
ers who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who  chose  to  be 
governed  by  more  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 
The  king  himself,  while  <ie  meditated  such  exten- 
sive designs,  being  confined  hy  an  ulcer  in  his 
&ce,  had  been  tor  a  concdderaUe  time  concealed 
irom  pnblic  view,  and  had  not  admitted  any  per- 
son tohis  presence  besides  some  favourite  eunuchs. 
The  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  family 
in  particular,  were  much  alienated  Irom  him  by 
some  late  acts  of  hDibarouti  seventy  agiunst  Ma- 
chares  and  JHphares,  two  of  his  chudren,  who 
with  some  otlicra,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  in 
curred  his  resentment. 

Pharnaces,  another  son,  attended  the  father; 
and,  thoujrh  disposed  to  betray  him,  was  stil! 
much  in  liis  oonfiilencc  The  people  of  Pliana- 
goria,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  op 
posite  to  (he  fortress  at  which  the  king  now 
resided,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, pretending  a  variety  of  jtrovocations,  revolted 
against  him ;  and  the  army,  during  his  confine- 
ment, losing  the  usual  awe  ef  his  person,  muti- 
nied, and  acknowledged  Pharnaces  for  king. 
They  assembled  round  the  fort  in  whicli  Milbn- 
dates  was  lodged,  and  which  he  had  garrisoned 
with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he  appeared 
on  the  battlements,  and  desired  to  know  tiieir  de- 
mands: "To  exchange  you,"  they  said,  "for 
Pharnaces ;  an  old  king  tor  a  young  one."  Even 
while  he  received  this  answer,  and  while  many 
of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped  that,  if 
he  were  at  liiierty,  he  might  retrieve  his  affairs. 
Ha  desired,  therefore,  by  repealed  messages,  to 
know  whether  he  might  have  leave  to  depart  in 
safety?  But  none  of  the  messengers  he  sent 
with  this  question  being  sufi*ered  to  return,  he 
apprehended  that  there  was  a  deagn  to  deliver 
him  up  info  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Under 
this  apprehen«on  he  had  recourse  to  his  last  re- 
sort, a  dose  of  poison,  which,  it  is  said,  he  always 
carried  in  (he  scdbbard  of  his  sword.  Being  "to 
emtiloy  this  sovereign  remedy  of  all  his  evils,  be. 
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ijisinissed,  viith  expressions  of  kindneES  and  gra- 
titude, suctk  of  his  Btl«nilants  as  still  cnntinued 
faithful  to  him;  and  heing  left  with  two  of  his 
daughters,  who  earnestly  desirett  to  die  witli  their 
(kther,  he  allowed  them  tn  shaie  in  the  draught, 
and  saw  tliem  ei|Mre.  But  the  portion  which  he 
had  reiserved  for  himself  not  bang  likely  to  over- 
eome  the  viTOur  of  his  eonsUtution,  or,  as  was 
believed  in  those  credulous  times,  being  too  pow- 
erfully counteracted  bj  the  eflect  of  many  anti- 
dotes ho  had  taken  against  poison,  he  ordenvl  a 
faithful  slave  who  attended  him,  to  perform  with 
his  sword  what  was  in  those  times  accounteil  the 
highest  proof,  as  it  was  the  last  act,  of  fidelity  in 
a  servant  to  his  master. 

Accounts  of  this  event  was  brought  to  Fotn- 
pey,  while  his  army  was  encamped  at  the  distance 
of  some  days'  march  from  the  capital  of  Judea,  in 
his  way  to  Arabia.  The  messengers  appeiued 
carrying  wreallis  of  laurel  on  the  points  of  their 
spears !  and  the  armj',  crowding  around  tlicir  ge- 
neral to  learn  the  tiding  vteie  informed  of  the 
death  of  Mithridates.  This  they  received  with 
acclamations,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  make 
jII  the  ordinary  dcmonstralioDs  of  joy.  Pompcy, 
naving  now  accomplished  the  priitcipal  object  of 
the  war,  dropped  his  design  on  Arabia,  and  di- 
rected the  march  of  his  army  towards  Ponttis. 
Here  he  received  the  submisuon  of  Phainace^ 
and,  with  many  other  gifts,  was  presented  with 
the  e]nbalmed  corpse  of  the  king.  The  whole 
army  crowded  to  see  it,  examined  the  Icatures 
and  the  scars,  testifying,  by  these  last  elFeote  of 
Ihcii  curiosity,  the  respect  which  they  entertained 
for  this  extraordinary  man.  He  had,  with  short 
inter^'als,  occu|iied  the  arms  of  the  Romans  dur- 
ing forty  years  i  and,  though  he  conld  not  bring 


the 


s  of  A^  to  match  with  the  Roman 
%  yet  he  freijuentlv,  by  the  sujioriority  of 
la  genius,  stood  linn  in  dlstreaa,  or  rose 
misfortune  with  new  and  unexpected  re- 


sources. He  was  tall,  and  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
fitution,  addicted  to  women,  and,  though  superior 
to  every  other  sort  of  seduction,  to  (his  his  ardent 
and  impetuous  spirit  made  him  a  frequent  and 
an  easy  prey.  He  appears  to  have  loved  and 
trusted  many  of  that  sex  with  boundless  passion. 
By  some  of  them  he  was  followed  in  the  field ; 
others  he  distributed  in  his  different  palaces ;  tiail 
many  children,  and  entertained  more  parental 
auction  than  commonly  attends  (he  polygamy 
of  Atdatic  princes;  yet  even  towards  his  own  sons, 
as  well  as  towards  every  one  else,  on  occisions 
which  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  crown,  be  was 
sanguinary  and  inexorable. 

Pomj^ey  proceeded  to  settle  the  remainder  of 
his  conquests ;  and,  heudes  the  arrangement, 
already  mentioned,  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tua  ta  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  the  Bob- 
phorus  to  Phamacfs,  and  fiat  the  province  of 
Syria,  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  under 
the  ^vcrnmenl  of  Scanrua.  He  had  now,  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed  LucuIIhb, 
for  about  three  years,  had  the  sole  direction  ot 
the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in  Aua ;'  end  had  ex- 
changed'with  the  kingiof  FarthiaproTobingDKS 
sages,  which,  in  a  different  conjunctorc,  might 
have  led  to  immediate  war.  But  the  cirumstancos 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  snch  a  measure,  and  Pom- 
pcy had  jirovided  suflicient  mateiials  for  a  tri- 
uiapb,  without  attempting  to  break  through  those 
boundaries  on  which  bo  many  Roman  generals 
were  doomed  to  disappcontments,  and  on  which 
Uie  progress  of  the  em[Hre  itself  was  destined  to 
stop,  _  _ 

Without  eutertammg  any  ferther  projects  for 
the  present,  he  set  out  with  two  li^ons  on  the 
route  of  Cilicia  towards  Italy,  having  Tigranes, 
son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  Aris- 
tobulua,  kte  usurper  of  the  Jewish  throne,  with 
his  family,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  caji- ' 
tivcs  to  ajlorn  his  triumph.* 
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inst  these  abuses.  Comehus, 
I  of  the  tribunes:  proposed  a  se- 
;  law  against  hn'jtry,  by  which 
sons  convicted  of  this  erime 
ihould  be  disijualiQed  for  any  ofEce  of  state. 


h  agiunst  the  ariati 

The  populace,  ted  by  some  of  tfie 
U.  C.  6S6.    tribune;^  were  ever  ready  to  insult 

the  authoritv  of  the  senate ;  and 
C-a^lpar.  the  vices  of  particular  inen  gave 
^t^^al'oia-  ft*!"*"'  ailvantages  against  the 
hriir.  whole  order  of  nobility.    Corruji- 

tion  and  dangerous  faction  prevailed 
at  elections,  and  the  preKrments  of  state  were 
giinerally  coveted,  as  steps  to  the  governnient  of 
provinces,  where  fortunes  were  amassed  by  every 
sj.iccies  oi^  abuse,  oppressiun|  and  violence.  Envy 
a:id  indij-naiion  coiicutred  in  rousiDg  tlie  pi^iiple 


The 


Gut  the  tribune  p 


e  rigour  of  ti.. 
a  pecuniary  fine; 

.  .      :i|iate  and 
e  violent  law  of  Corndius. 


impawns  the  severer  penalty.     He  likewise,  by 
another  decree  of  the  ptople,  attacked  the  discro- 


vGooi^le 
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lionaiy  juriadiclinn  of  the  pnctors,'  nbligpil  them 
to  lie  more  eiiiHcil  in  the  erliels  they  jiubUsheiJ, 
and  to  oWrve  them  more  etac^tly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  in  the  proviticpB,  how- 
ever, was  the  great  diagnico  of  the  Romanit  To 
have  found  an  effectual  reitiPdy  for  thia  evil, 
wouM  have  ilone  more  lionnur  to  Che  comninn- 
ivealth  tlian  the;  had  derived  frem  all  their  con 
quests.  Severe  laws  were  accordingly  enactfd, 
complainta  were  wUlinglv  reisived,  anJ  pnwecu- 
dong  encouraged.  CanilidateB  for  papalaritv  and 
public  fiivour  generally  began  with  andGavouring 
to  bring  some  oliender  uiuier  this  tiUe  to  publir 

JusUce ;  but  the  axample  of  this  state,  Bftnr  all, 
aa  left:  only  this  piece  of  instrucUon  tommkinit; 
That  just  government  over  conquered  provincps 
is  Hcarcoly  to  be  hoped  (or,  and  least  of  all  where 
republics  are  the  conquerora. 

Maniliiu,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  strei^ben  the  inferior  claaa  el  hia  Co  i 
stituents,  had  obtamed  by  surprise  an  aei,s  b\ 
which  (he  dtiTpni  of  shvi^h  cifrirtion  wofp  to 


name<1  dictator,  and  Ciesar  his  general  of  the 
horsc.6  Cffisar  was  to  liave  given  the  signal  for 
the  CTecDtlon  of  Che  maasacre,  by  uncovering  hia 
shootders  of  his  sown  (  hut  Crassus  hai  ing  re- 
lented, absented  himself  Irom  the  senate  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  CEsar,  though  present,  omit- 
ted (0  give  the  ngnal,  by  which  means  the  whole 
was diaconccrted.  Sylia waatriedsomeveaTssller 
aa  an  acressoiy,  ancl  was  defendel  by  Ciwro. 

Many  of  those  who,  by  their  birth  and  diatinc- 
lion,  were  dratined  tn  run  the  career  of  )inli[irail 
honimra,  found  their  fortuneiby  the  entmvBgant 
expence  of  public  ahowa,  a  iJ  -a  gratuiUea  to  (he 
people,  by  bribes  to  private  petoi.ns,  aa  well  as  by 
their  own  debauchery  and  orodigality,  ruine'^ 
before  ^y  attained  Ihtdr  endl     Tiiev  aou^lit  I 


ly  any  u 


cans,' 


(he  c 


riiL=  11 


powerful  an,^>ar<,  snd    on 
Let  JSmiSs.    some  oc  ■asion'*,  the   general  voice 
of  the  |ieii  It    in  hw  favour      &  i  hi 
after  this  triniaction  btin;f  proM  eu(cd  for  bouic 

prator  and  b  iii^  refusetl  the  uauil  i\di\-\  tin. 
pratnrwiB  ohli^td  to  explain  thn^le[  inn^|ioech 
to  the  [jco  >lo  In  which  he  toll  them,  th.it  he 
r  Miiniliu<,  and  that^  his  own 


IS  trial,  am!  h< 


Uht  II 


^m  i!Iy  diapoaed 


At  ti  I      following 

rear,  tb  r  to  apply  the 

lawa^ii    t  \  Eis,  1  ubhns 

Autromu'  Pitus,  lriiUii-<  '  n  liu^  BvUj,  L. 
Anrehns  CoCta,  ami  L  Manhus  Torqiialus,  the 
majority  bad  dccJarod  for  Ihi.  furmur  two,  but 
these  being  convicted  of  linberi,  were  act  aaidr, 
and  theif  competitors  declared  July  ilnAsl. 

Aboi^  (he  EEune  time  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
who  h:ia  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  tiie 
most  violent  executioners  of  Sylla'a  proscriptions, 
having  returned  from  Africa,  where  tie  had  served 
in  the  capacity  of  prarfor,  and  intending  to  stand 
fitrthe  consulate,  naa  accused  of  extoriinnin  his 
province,  and  stopped  in  his  canvas  by  a  [ 
cution  raised  on  tnu  account.  In  his  rage  tb 
disappcanUnont,  he  was  ri[)e  for  any  diaordei ; 
and,  being  readily  jmncd  by  Autronius  and  Piso, 
forined  a  canainnicy  to  dssaasioatc  thriT  rivals,* 
to  massacre  the  senate,  to  seize  the  ensigns  of 

Ciwer,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  faction,  to  lay 
old  of  the  governniHnt.*     Julius  Ciesar  a    ' 
Crassus  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  Accn\ 
plicBs  in  this  plot    Crassus  was  to  have  \k 

0  riiid  lilt,  ixxvi. 

:i  P  iiiarch.  III  Vii,  Cicor.         4  Cit  in  CiUl.  i.  o. 


ready  to  engage  in  any  dangerc .... 
lign.  The  atate  appears  Co  have  appreliended 
m  increase  of  this  danger  trom  the  nunihcr  of 
ionijners,  who,  from  eiery  qnaiter,  crowded  to 
Rntne  T<  to  thi    general  resort  of  persona  who 

n-fi  Under  this  apprehen 
I  led,  upon  (ha  motK  n  of 
1  ilie  people,  to  obhgL  all 


consulate  of  tliL  tullowiiig  \  car  > 

Tho  office  of  couBor  had  been  revi>ed  111  till 
sons  of  Catulus  an  I  Tiassus,  but  these  ot 
fmmd  that  lis  authority  so  powerful  in  U 
limes,  was  now  of  hlllo  elfeit.  They  sc^ 
ventured  t  n  e  t  a  Initl  w  thm  the 
haling  d  Here  1  almnt  tl  o  enrolment  of  I 
rexiding  lie  nd  tl  Po,  ant  about  some 
particulars,  they  nw    n   I    I       | 


U.  C,  CS9      1  IS  Ties,  I  I         I 

r  mS^ci         t  1101  ul  n  j    nd  an  b      n      E 
^C   "      eili!     to-  eth     w  th  M  ftus  B  1 

collej^e  in  all  the  eipenave  allows  that  were 
given  to  the  people,  but  gave  seriardlo  entertain- 
ments on  his  own  acconnt.  The  nmltitudi's  of 
gladiators  lie  had  ansentliled  on  this  occasion 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  magiatracy,  and  be  was 
ordered  not  to  exceed  a  certain  numlier.  In  the 
administration  of  lus  office  as  prxtor,  he  Cock 
some  steps  that  wore  likely  to  revive  the  alihno- 
aityoftho  lata  parties  of  Marina  and  Sylla;  and, 
notwitlwtanding  the  act  of  indemnity  which  bad 
passed,  raised  prosecutions  on  a  charge  of  asaas- 
dnation,  against  all  those  who  bad  jiul  any  citizen 
to  death  in  ciccuIJoo  of  Sylla's  proaeriptton.u 
From  this  time,  Suefoiiius  observes,  that  Cicerc 
dated  the  beg^ning  of  Ciesar's  project  to  subverl 
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file  republic,  and  to  make  himself  maater  of  the 

Wliat  liaa  moat  distinguisheil  this  consulBte, 
however,  ia  the  compclition  of  candidates  for  tbe 
succession  to  thai  office  on  the  frilowing  year, 
and  the  conscque^icea  of  (he  election  which  ftA- 
luived.  The  candidatm  nere  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
C.  Antonius,  aon  of  the  late  celehralfd  orator, 
L.  Sei^UB  Catilina,  P.  Sulpitiua  Qalba!,  an.l  L. 
Cassiua  LongiaiiB,  liuDtUE  Comilicius,  and  Li- 
cinius  Saccr£;;. 

Cicero  was  the  first  of  bis  family  who  hail  ever 
rt^aiiled,  or  enjoyed  any  honours,  at  Roma.  He 
was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  a  country-town  of 
1  taly,  and  was  con«dered  as  an  obscure  (lersoD 
by  those  who  were  descended  of  tmdent  feinilies, 
but  l^d  great  connderation  on  account  of  his 
eloquence  and  tbe  conseqaencea  of  it,  to  all  such 
as  had  any  interests  at  stake  before  tiic  tribunals 
of  justice.  Being  solicited  by  Catiline  to  under- 
take his  defence  on  a  trial  foe  malversation  in 
Sicily,  he  did  not  at  once  reject  the  reijuest,  nor 
always  deny  his  aid  to  the  faction  tnbunes  in 
tup)Kirt  of  thdr  measures.  He  was  undoubtedly, 
'■'e  other  ambitiaus  men  at  Rome,  dispised  to 


of  that  officer.  He  was,  notwithstanding, 
probably  by  hia  aversion  to  apprar  for  so  bad  a 
cliont  as  Catiline,  saved  from  the  rejiroacb  of 
having  espoused  his  cause ;  end  by  his  knoivn 
inclination  in  general  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  he  dKj«»ed  the  aristocratical  party  to 
forgive  (he  occasional  part  which  he  traik  with 
the  tribunes  in  particular  questions,  not  imme- 
diately supposed  to  aflect  their  government. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  competition  for  tbe  con- 
sulship, Antouius  and  Catiline  joined  interests 
together,  and  9[iared  no  kind  or  degree  of  corrup- 
tion. Cicero  compldned  of  theic  practices  in  the 
senate,  and  moved  to  revive  the  taw  of  Calpnr- 
nlus  against  bribery,  with  an  additional  penalty 
of  ten  years'  banishment."  Catilina  considered 
this  measure  as  levelled  against  himself;  and 
incited  by  this  jirovocation,  as  well  as  by  the 
animosity  of  a  rivul,  was  then  supjiosed  to  have 
fornied  a  design  against  Cicero's  Hte,  and  to  have 
eiprcBsed  bimsell  to  this  purpose,  hi  terms  tlial 
gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  electors,  and  deter- 
mined great  numliers  ag^nst  himself.     He  had 

"haractcr  and  desperate  fortune,  many  youths  of 
good  family,  whom  he  debauched  or  encouraged 
in  their  proHigacy.  Hia  language,  at  tbeirnjeol- 
ings,  was  lull  of  indignation  at  the  unequal  ai^d 
su|ppo3ed  unjust  ilLslnbudon  of  lorlnne  nud  pow- 
er. "All  the  wealth  of  the  state,  all  autlionty," 
he  said,  "  is  engrossed  by  a  few,  white  others  of 
mire  merit,  are  kept  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
(tnd  ojipressed  witli  debts."  Be  i)rofe8sed  his 
Lntentiuii,  when  in  office,  to  remove  these  griov- 
SD  ;es,  to  cancel  tlie  debts  of  his  friends,  to  eurich 


them  hy  plentiful  dlriuons  of  Ism:,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  highest  stations. 

Thcsedeclarations,  being  made  (o  it  numerous 
meeting,  were  ill  concealed.  Curius,  one  of  (he 
faction,  boasted  to  Fulvie,  a  woman  of  rank, 
with  whom  be  had  a  criminal  correspondencei 
that  a  revolution  must  soon  take  place,  and  spe- 
cified the  mrticulRr  hopes  and  deigns  of  tiieir 
erty.  Tlus  w-cman  mentioned  the  sobjeet  to 
r  own  conlidenta,  but  concealed  the  auwor  of 
her  informatiun.  In  the  mean  time,  Catiline 
was  considered  as  a  person  of  the  most  dangerous 
deagns,  and  was  opposed  in  his  election  by  aJl 
~  '  litid  any  regard  to  public  order,  or  to  the 
•  of  (he  commonwealth.  Cirano,  at  tbe  same 
,  being  supported  by  the  senate,  was  electfd, 
together  mtb  Caius  Antonius.  The  latter  stood 
candidate  upon  the  same  interest  with  Catiline, 
and  was  preferred  to  him  only  by  a  small  majority. 
By  this  event  the  designs  of  Caii- 
U.  C.  fiiiO.  line  were  supposed  to  be  frustrated ; 
..  T^  n,  hut  the  consuls  were  not  likely  to 
ae^"  *n«f  "n  »  1"'''  administration. 
CjtnUmim.  Tbe  tribunitian  power,  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration,  was  gradually 
reering  its  force,  and  e jtending  its  opcraliona. 
Lin  that  could  give  any  public  disturli' 
could  annoy  the  senate,  or  mortify 
ny  of  its  leading  members ;  eiery  one  that  had 
views  nf  ambition  adverse  to  the  laws,  or  who 
wished  to  lake  part  in  scent?  of  confuHon  and 
tumult;  every  person  eppresaed  with  debt,  who 
wished  to  'defraud  his  creditors ;  every  perxon 
who,  by  his  proRigacy  or  crimen  was  at  (arianco 
with  the  tribunals  of  justice,  was  ccmprchcndcd 
under  tiie  general  denouunation  of  the  popuhir 
party.  The  Roman  peo^  had  once  been  divid- 
ed into  patrician  and  plebeian,  next  into  iioblemeD 
and  commoners  j  but  now  they  took  sides  with 
little  regard  to  former  lUstinctions  Bgainst  or  for 
the  preservation  of  public  order.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  centurita,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  triiies, 
the  disorderly  and  the  profligate  began  to  prevail; 
and  as  it  was  impns«ble  that  (he  collective  body 
of  the  people  could  meet,  the  comitia,  lor  the  most 
)iart,  was  but  another  name  fur  such  riotous  as- 
semblies, as  were  made  up  of  the  persons  who 
haunted  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  minds  of 
sober  men  were  full  of  fear  and  distrust,  alemied 
with  suraiiscB  of  plots,  and  various  combinations 
of  desperate  persons,  who  united  their  influeiicp, 
not  to  carry  ekcttona  or  attain  to  preli'rnients, 


Every  perso 
nnce,  that  t 


ocnt,o 


Servilius  Rullus,  si: 
admission  into  office,  under  pretence 
of  providing  settlements  for  many  of  the  dfiiens, 
Tjnimulgiiledthe  heads  of  an  Agrarian  law,  which 
lie  earned  to  tiie  senate  and  the  people.  The 
subject  of  former  giants  vtas  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted,  and  all  Italy  was  inlmbited  by 
Roman  citizens.  This  tribune  proposed  a  new 
expedient  to  open  settlements  for  the  indigent, 
not  by  conquest,  hut  by  purchase.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  ul  estates,  torntories,  or  possessionsof 
ny  sort,  which  belonged  to  Uie  republic,  should 
e  aolc5  i  ^lat  all  acquisitions  of  territory  recenUy 
lade,  and  the  spoils  taken  from  any  enemy 
houki  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner;  that 
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tbe  money  arising  ftora  such  sales  should  be  ei 

that,_lc 

nUEBiancrs  should  be  named  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  pontiSs  were  named,  not  by  the 
TvhoTe  people,  bat  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  select- 
ed by  lot ;  that  these  conimissioners  should  be 
iudges,  without  appeal,  of  what  was  or  was  not 
public  property ;  of  nhat  was  to  be  eo1<],  of  what 
waa  to  be  bought,  and  at  what  pricci  that  they 
were  to  receive  and  judge  if  the  accounts  of  every 
consul,  or  other  officer,  eicepl  Pompey,  com- 
maniling  in  any  province,  where  any  capture  was 
maJe,  or  new  territory  acquired!  and  in  short, 
that  they  shoulil,  during  (1%%  years,  which  was 


the  ii 


ended  t. 


sole  masters  of  all  property  within  the  emigre, 
whether  public  or  private. 

On  the  day  that  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
their  office,  when  they  returned  in  piocession 
from  Uic  camtol,  and  Eave  the  first  meeting  to 
the  senate,  Rullus  hail  the  presumprion  to  pro- 
pose this  law,  and  to  move  the  conscriiit  fiithers, 
tbat  they  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  iheir  a|>prohation  and  authority  in  beiiig  ca> 
rieJ  to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion,  Cicero 
made  his  first  speech  in  tbe  character  of  consul. 
The  former  part  of  it  is  lost ;  the  remainder  nis.^ 
be  reckoned  among  the  Tiwhest  spe<umenfl  of  his 
eloquence.  In  this  and  the  two  apeeches  he  de- 
livered to  the  people,  on  tbe  same  subject,  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  (if  we  may  venture 
to  imitate  his  own  expresMons)  thai,  from  the 
first  clause  of  this  law  to  the  last,  there  was 
nothing  thought  o^  nothing  proposed,  nothing 
done  but  the  erecting,  in  ten  persona,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  Agrarian  taw,  an  absolute  sove- 
rraguty  over  the  treasury,  the  revenue,  the  pro- 
vinces, the  empire,  tbe  neighbouring  kingdoms 
and  states:  am),  in  sliort,  over  all  the  waiM  as 
19  Itnown  to  the  Romans.  He  painted 


^tposed  thf 
.  it  was  prop 
Burprtse  tbe  people  into  I  he  granting  of  such  poi. 
W^  the  absurdity  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the 
whole  measure,  that  it  was  instantly  rejected, 
and  its  author  hissed  from  the  assembly,  and 
fnated  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

The  splendour  of  the  consul's  eloquence,  on 
this  occasion,  appeared  with  great  distinctbn,  and 
Ibe  sisrit  of  the  limes  continued  to  furnish  Wm 
with  oppurtunitirs  to  disj^y  it'  Roscius  Ame- 
rinua,  living  lieen  tribune  of  the  people  a  few 


n  order.  This  gave  ofience  to  the  peo- 
ple, so  tliat  Roscius  n'as  ivimnionlj  hissed  when 
he  appeared  at  an  J  of  th«  iiiiblic  asacmUies.  On 
EonieoneoftheseoccssionsLhe  consul  interposed  j 
and,  ill  a  popular  harangue,  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  the  knights  to  himself  and  reconciled  the 
peopliT  lo  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  in 
lavoij'ufthatbody. 


There  happened  under  the  eame  consulate  a 
business  of  greater  diflieulty,  being  a  motion  to 
restore  the  sons  of  the  jiroscribed  lo  the  privilege 
of  being  chosen  into  the  offices  of  state,  of  which 
they  liad  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance  of  Sylla. 
Their  fate  waa  undoubtedly  calamitous  and  se- 
vere. Many  of  them  who  had  been  too  young 
to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  thdrpartv,  were  now 
come  of  age,  and  found  themselves  stript  of  thpii 
Iwrthright,  and  stigmatized  with  this  mark  of  dis 
honour.  It  was  proposed,  in  their  bebiJf,  to  take 
away  this  cruei  eicJusion.  But  Cicero,  appre 
bending  that  this  proposal  tended  to  arm  and  tc 
strengthen  persons,  who,  from  long  use,  had  con- 
tracted an  luilntual  disaffection  to  the  estobtlsbed 
government,  powerfnlly  opposed  the  motion,  and 
succeeded  in  having  it  rejected.' 

Though  the  orations  on  the  two  sabjecls  last 
mentioned  iiave  perished,  great  part  of  that  which 
he  spoke  on  tbe  trial  of  C.  Eabirius  still  remains. 
This  man,  of  a  great  age,  a  respectable  senator 
at  the  distance  of  six-and-thirty  years,  was 
brousht  to  trial  as  an  accompUce  in  the  death  of 
ApuTeiua  Satuminua,  the  fectbus  tribune,  who, 
aa  has  been  related,  having  seized  the  capitol, 
was,  by  the  consuls  Mariua  and  Valerias  Ftac- 
cuB,  acting  under  tile  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
attended  by  all  the  most  respectable  citizens  in 
arms,  forced  from  his  strong-hold,  and  put  (o 
death  as  a  public  enemy. 

'I'itus  Atius  Lahienua,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
waa  the  declared  prosecutor  of  C.  Rabiriiis  j  but 
historians  agree,  tt^  this  tribune  acted  at  the  in- 
stigation, and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Juliui 
Ciesar.  The  intention  of  the  popular  party  was, 
by  making  an  example  of  tliis  respectaMe  person 
in  HO  strong  a  case,  where  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and^the  commands  of  the  most  popnlai 
consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of  so  old  a 
dato  should  have  repelled  every  danger,  efiec- 
tually,  fur  the  future,  to  deter  every  person  from 
acting  in  support  of  the  senate,  o:  !rom  opposing 
force  to  the  designs  of  Serious  tribunes,  however 
turbulent  or  dangerous. 

The  senate,  end  all  the  friends  of  government, 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  united  in  dofeiicc  of 
Ralanua;  The  popular  party,  as  already  do- 
scribed,  the  ambitious,  the  prolTigate,  the  bank- 
rupt, who  were  earnest  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  haste  to  bring  on  seines  of 
confusion  and  trouble,  t«ok  the  oppusile  side. 

The  prosecutor  laid  Ms  charge  Ibr  treason  of 
the  most  heinous  hind,  and  destined  the  accused 
to  die  on  the  cross,  the  ordinary  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  death  on  the  slaves.  "  I'he 
executioner  stalks  in  the  forum,"  said  Cicero 
"and  the  cross  is  erected  tor  a  Roman  eitiien  in 
the  field  of  Mars."  The  accusation  waa  tirat 
brought  before  the  prstor  who  {>ossessed  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  This  mn|jis 
trate  empannelled  twojudgcs,  who  were  to  deter- 
mine in  this  mightv  cause.  These  were  Caiui 
Julius  and  Lucius  Cfssar.  At  tliis  cwirt  the 
defendant  was  condemned ;  and  with  appearances 
of  animosity,  on  tbe  part  of  Cains  Cffisar,  tliat 
greatly  increased  the  alarm.  This  rising  citizen 
had  always  courted  thepopulace,  and  kbs  strongly 
supported  by  them-  Ttet  he  should  aim  at  ho- 
nours and  power,  it  was  said,  is  common ;  hu 
that  he  wished  to  provide  impunity  tor  the  dis- 
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tirbers  of  fhe  commonwet  ii,   was   alarmiiig. 

Fhe  crime  of  Balariua,  tven  if  he  could  Iw 

victeJ  of  it,  had  been  committed  the  vearb 

CiCBar  was  bom.  In  the  person  of  the  accuaed 
ever;  circumstance,  even  on  the  EUppoettion  of 
a  trae  charge,  pleaded  for  compassion  and  even 
for  respect ;  the  fact,  at  the  same  ^me,  was  de- 
nied, and  a  po^tive  evidence  was  brought,  that 
another  had  receiveil  a  reward  for  killing  Saturn- 
mus:  but  the  poUcy  of  the  facUon  required  this 
victim ;  and  the  sentence  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted, if  the  condemned  had  not  lied,  bj  appeal 
'    ■'     '   '         -    •■  ■■  ' e,  where  indeed  hii 

[e  desperate  than  if 
n  naa  been  Detore  a  select  court.  The  parties 
attended  this  trial  with  areat  ardour.  Horten- 
)^iis  conducted  tiieappetJand  defence.  Cicero 
pleaded  in  I<ehalf  of  iustico  and  government ; 
painted  tho  sge,  the  infirmitieSj  the  forlorn  stile 
of  the  defsnclnnt,  who  bad  survived  his  TelaCions 
and  his  friends.  He  pointed  out  the  danger 
government  and  to  order  frooi  this  precedent, 
terms  that  must  have  melted  every  heart,  not 
callous  from  ambition,  fiictioQ,  or  profligacy  of 
manners:  but  in  vain.  Even  in  tho  assenilily 
of  the  centuries,  tlie  majority  woa  liastenina  to 
aflirm  the  sentence,  when  Q,.  Cieeilius  MeteTln! 
Celer,  then  prietor,  and  one  of  the  augurs,  hasten- 
ed it  the  Jnniculum,  and  tore  down  the  ensign 
which  vias  planted  there  as  a  ugn  of  peace.  A 
silly  piece  cf  saperstdtion  stoptthc  proceedings  of 
those  whom  neither  justice  nor  compasaon,  nor 
regnrd  to  govemment  could  restrain. 

It  was  established,  as  has  hccu  formerly  no- 
.iced,'  (hat  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  could 
^ot  proceetl  without  this  siirnal  in  view.  Jn  the 
,ifst  ages  of  Rome,  the  enemy  were  always  at  the 


assemhl^  in  the 


(Kte.     Willie  trie  peojMe  were  assemoLeu  in  ina 
field  on  one  fflde  of  the  city,  they  were  in  danger 


in  down,  the  assembly  dismissed, 
and  the  people  took  to  their  arms.  This  cere- 
mony, like  many  other  customs  both  of  supereti- 
tiori  and  law,  remiuned  after  the  occasion  had 
ceased;  and  it  was  held  illegal  or  impious  in  the 
people  to  proceed  in  any  allliir  without  the 
sign  in  view.  By  this  means  the  trial  was  put 
o^  and  (be  prosecutors,  des[)dring  of  hein^  able 
to  work  up  the  people  again  into  an  equal  degree 
of  violence,  dropt  the  prosecution.  The  cause 
still  remained  undecided,  and  the  flower  of  the 
senate  to  defend  its  own  authority,  continued  in 
a  alnle  of  Buspeiise. 

TSe  tribune  Latnenus  laid  aside  oil  thoughts 
of  renewing  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  pursue 
the  ohject  of  eoioe  other  popolar  actsj  one  in 
jurticular,  to  repeal  the  almost  only  remaning 
ordinance  of  Syila;  that  which  related  (o  the 
election  of  priests.  Tho  right  of  election  was 
again  taken  from  the  colLege,  and,  according  to 
the  law  of  Domitios,  given  to  seventeen  ol  the 
tribes  thatweretobodrawnbykit.  Thischange 
was  intended  to  open  the  way  of  Caius  Julius 
Cssar  into  that  oSice ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
promoted  to  it  in  the  following  year. 

Others  of  the  tribunes  UkevBise  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  acts  of  turbnlence  and 


sedition.  Metellua  Nepos  endeavoured  to  repeal 
that  cUiQse  of  the  act  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, which  declared  the  partv  convictpd  to 
be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  o&ices  of  state. 
This  tribune,  though  siiMciently  dispised  to  dis- 
ordcriy  courses,  had  many  connections  amons 
the  most  respectable  citiiens,  and  was  persuadeil, 
in  this  instance,  to  drop  his  design. 

But  among  the  several  confederacies  into  which 
the  [>opular  party  was  divided,  none  was  rniire 
desperate,  nor  supposed  more  dangerous,  thun 
that  of  Catiline,  the  late  disaprwinted  candidate 
for  the  consulship.  His  rival  Cicero  had  intnna- 
tion,  before  the  elections,  of  a  derign  formed  by 
this  desperate  ftction  against  his  own  person, 
ind  still  continued  (o  obMrvethem.  He  entered 
nto  a  correspondence  with  Fulvia,  who  had 
^riven  the  first  hints  of  a  dangerous  consjaracv; 
and,  by  means  of  this  woman,  procured  the  con 
"  lence  of  Curios,  who  gave  him  mhiute  informa 
>n  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  partv. 
In  public,  Catiline  again  professed  himself  a 
candidate  fiir  tbe  oflice  of  consul,  in  compctitiou 
with  Servius  Sulpicius,  P.  Murrena,  and  J.  Si- 
tanus.  He  boasted  of  support  from  Antonius ; 
but  Cicero  to  divert  his  colleague  from  this  dan- 
gerous connection,  tnade  him  ever^  concession. 
Having,  indrawinglotstbrthoprovnicesof  Gaul 
and   Macedonia,   drawn  the  latter,  which  was 


er,  pereua 
in  of  digni 


e  the 


{lossession  of  dignities  and  honours,  lawfully  ob- 
tained, in  preference  to  expectations  formeil  on 
the  projects  of  a  few  desperate  men. 

in  secret,  Catiline  encouraged  his  adherents 
by  profeadng  to  have  many  resources,  and  to  be 
-ipported  by  numbers  who  were  reedy  to  take 
ms  at  his  command.  In  a  numerous  meeting 
of  his  party  in  October,  a  few  days  hetbre  tiiu 
consular  electiane,  he  opened  the  whole  of  his 
design;  and  in  the  speech  which  he  matle  on 
that  occa^on,  is  said  to  have  used  expressions  to 
"     ■"  llowing  purpose ;  "  The  distressed  can  rely 

ief  on^  on  tnose  who  have  a  common  cause 

with  themselves.  Whoever,  in  his  own  fortune, 
ease,  will  not  regard  the  misery  of  others. 
If  you  would  know  how  I  stand  afiected  to  the 
parties  which  now  divide  the  commonwealth,  rkh 
•ediioTB  and  needy  debtors,  recnllect  what  every 
le  knows,  that  I  nave  no  salety  hut  in  the  de- 
ruction  of  the  one,  and  in  the  rchef  of  the  otiicr 
that  my  interest  is  the  same  with  yours,  and  that 
'  have  courage  to  attempt  what  may  be  necessaiy^ 
a  vour  benefit" 
fftoai  the  strain  of  this  passage,  the  description 
of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety  ad- 
dressed, may  be  easily  collected.  Cicero,  who 
had  frcquentiy  taicl  Catihne  with  dangerous 
de^n^  now  deteimined  to  lay  the  whole  of  his 
intoHiaence  before  the  scnat« ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose (feferred  die  consular  elections,  which  were 
"  '  e  been  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  t)clobei, 
tureday,  and  assembled  the  senate,  Cati-. 
.  iving  with  the  other  members  attended,  and 
hearii^  the  charge,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  or 
to  palliate  his  woi^s,  "  There  are,"  he  said,  "in 
this  repubhc,  two  parties ;  one  weak  both  in  its 
members  and  heaif ;  the  other,  strong  in  its  men. 
bers,  but  wanting  a  head :  while  I  have  the 
r  of  being  supported  by  this  parly,  it  shall 
,  head."     Upon  these  words,  a  general  crv 
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of  indication  arosp  in  the  epiisIp  ;  hut  no  rpsolu- 
tion  wan  taken.  ftJany,  whn  werp  there  rirfSPiit 
US  member,  H'tre  plentKH)  to  see  lli^  spnatp  itself 
insultecl;  and  Catiline,  as  if  in  condition  to  brave 
nil  his  cremi™,  waa,  in  all  hia  pipirsflions,  pqviallj 
unguarded  in  the  strrcta  and  in  tlie  annate.  To 
CatD,  who,  in  the  nnblic  fornm,  some  days  helbre 
this  alerting,  had  tWatened  him  with  a  prosecu- 
tion:  "  Do,"  he  said,  "hut  if  Tou  light  a  flanipin 
my  fortnite^,  I  will  iMtinguiEli  it  under  the  ruinB 
ol  the  commonwealth."! 

A  pruaecudon  was  actually  ntiaed  against  him 
in  the  name  of  Lucina  Paulua,  a  yonng  man  of 
distinction,  for  i^arryin^  arms  ^ainsi  the  jiablic 
peace.  On  thin  occaaion,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  diasembie  his  thouehtE,  and  oRereu  to 
commit  his  person  to  cnatoi^  till  his  innocence 
slionld  apjiear.  "  No  one,"  he  saidj  "  who  kiiowa 
my  rank,  my  pretenaiona,  and  the  interest  I  have 
in  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  will 
believe,  that  its  deatruction  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  me,  and  that  its  safety  is  to  come  Irom  a 
native  of  Aipinutn."'  He  offered  to  conimit 
himaclf  to  the  custody  of  Cicero,  of  Metellu^  or 
of  any  other  magiatrate,  till  this  injurious  asper- 
sion were  removed.  To  this  ofler  the  consul 
replieil.  That  he  who  did  not  think  himself  aafe 
within  the  same  raniparta  with  Catiline,  would 


le  effect  of  the  unparalleled  freedom 
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the  depenilence  of  their  trial,  either  to  proceed 
perpetrating  their  crime,  or  to  withdraw  from  jus- 
tice. This  effect  was  derived  from  the  lawa  of 
Valeriuii  aud  Porciuf^  which  secured  against 
violencB  or  the  power  at  the  magiatrale,  the  per- 
son of  every  ciliien,  until  he  were  finally  con- 
demned by  the  people.  Insupportofthispnvile^, 
which  was  salutary,  when  tno  abuse  of  (lowerin 
the  magistrate  was  to  be  dreaded  more  than  the 
license  of  crimes  in  the  subject,  the  Romana  pet- 
ted even  aRer  vice  was  become  too  strong  for 
the  laws,  anrj  when  eiemgtion  from  every  iuet 
rwtraint  was  fatally  mistaUen  for  liberty.  The 
Htate  had  now  been  thrown,  on  many  occasions, 
into  the  most  violent  convulaons,  because  there 
was  no  ordinary  or  regular  method  of  preventing 
disorders  or  ot  suppressing  them  on  their  first 
appearance. 

Catiline,  soon  ailer  the  elections,  at  which,  by 
ho  preference  given  to  Mursna  and  Silanua,  he 
received  a  ti-esn  disapunntment  in  his  hopes  of 
the  consuleliip,  sent  MallLus,  or  Manlius,  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  who  had  served  with  himself 
under  Sylla,  to  prepare  lor  an  insurrection  in  the 
district  of  Etruna.  This  officer,  in  the  end  of 
Dctober,  under  jiretence  of  giving  refijge  to  debtors 
■ram  the  oppresuon  of  their  creditors,  had  actually 
laaembleil  a  considerable  body  of  men.<  Ac- 
wOuntB  at  the  same  lime  were  received,  that 
Pnblius  Sylla  was  making  a  lai^  purchase  of 
gladiators  at  Capua,  and  inam'raclions  were  ac- 
cordingly apprehended  on  the  ade  of  Campania 
and  Apulia.  In  this  stale  of  affairs,  continual 
nformationa  being  brought  of  Catiline's  designs, 
ne  senate  gave  in  charge  to  the  consuls  to  viaXch 


over  the  safHy  of  the  stale  j  and  these  officer/ 
accordingly  pat  chosen  l)odieBof  men  underarms 
and  secured  all  the  posts  of  cnnsequence  In  Ihn 
city.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Crete,  who 
atiil  remained  withont  (he  walls  in  hopes  of  a 
triumph,  was  appnmted  to  command  on  the  side 
of  Apulia.  The  pretor  Metellus  Celer  was  i^nt 
into  Cisalfane  Gaul,  in  order  to  secure  the  ]Tiirc 
of  that  province  f  and  the  contul  Anloiiiiis  ^^^3 
destined  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  ?kTallu>s 
at  Fiesuls!.« 

Catiline  meanwhile  remained  in  tlie  city,  and 
had  frequent  consultations  for  the  preparation 
and  the  execution  of  his  plot.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  [)arty,  held  in  the  beginning  of  Novenilier,  in 
the  house  of  M.  Forcinn  Lecca,'  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  principal  senators  was  projected. 
The  conB(aratora  severally  chose  tbeir  statiuiis, 
and  undertook  their  several  parts.  Two  in  par- 
ticular, who  were  familiar  in  Cicero^s  house,  un- 
dertook neit  morning,  under  pretence  of  a  visif, 
to  Burprise  and  assassinate  the  consul  But  he 
lieing  the  same  night  apprised  of  his  danfrer  by 
Fulvja,  gave  the  proper  orders,  and  the  intended 
murderers,  upon  their  appearance  at  his  door, 
vrere  refused  adoiittance.  He  ioimediatrly  aller 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Catiline  presented  himself  with  his  usual  )>rc- 
sumption;  and  Cicero,  as  appearafrom  an  nralioii 
which  he  then  delivered,  instead  of  laying  tho 
matter  in  fonn  before  the  senate,  acco^ed  Cati- 
line in  a  vehement  invective,  ur^ng  him  to  be 
gone  from  the  city,  where  all  his  steps  were  mi- 
nutely obaerved,  vthera  his  meaning  was  undei 
stood,  and  precautious  taken  against  all  his  de- 
signs. "I  told  you,"  s^d  the  consul,  "thatymir 
emissary  Malliua  would  be  in  anna  by  the  first 
of  November ;  that  yon  inleniled  a  massacre  of 
the  senators  about  the  same  time.  I  now  reiieal 
the  memorable  words  you  made  use  oi  when  you 
were  told,  that  many  of  the  senators  had  with 
drawn  from  the  city.  You  should  be  eatisUed, 
you  said,  with  the  blood  of  those  who  remained. 
Wereyou  not  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  and  beset 
on  every  Hde  by  the  guards  jiosted  to  watch  youl 
Did  your  intention  to  surprise  Preneste,  on  the 
nightof  the  first  of  November,  escape  me7     Did 


short,  that  you  do,  that  you  prepare,  that  you 
meditate,  which  is  not  heard,  which  is  not  seen, 
which  is  not  felt  by  me  in  every  circumetonce. 
Wbatoflastnigbti  Were  you  not  at  the  house 
of  Porcius  Lecca  1  Deny  it  I  I  have  evid..nce. 
There  are  here  present  persons  who  were  of  j  tnii 
company.  But  where  are  wef  What  manner 
of  Bovernment  or  republic  is  this!  Thccnemiea 
and  destroyeis  of  the  commonwealth  make  a  pari 
in  its  highest  councilal  Wo  know  them,  and 
yet  they  are  sufiered  to  live !  But,  be  gone.  The 
time  ofenduring  yon  is  past.  The  world  is  con- 
vinced of  your  guilt.  Stay  only  till  there  is  not 
a  single  person  that  can  pretend  to  doulit  of  it ; 
till  your  own  partizans  must  be  ailent,  and  till 
the  clamour,  which  they  would  willingly  raise 
against  every  necessary  act  if  government,  be 
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ur^l  vi'ah  s;  Daoh  confidence,  the  audipnce  wbb 
seized  wilh  letror,  and  numbera,  who  happened 
to  be  on  tlie  same  bench  with  Catilinp,  withdrew 
from  his  aide.  He  himself  arose,  and  Bttempt«i 
to  vitiilicate  his  character,  but  naa  »lenced  with 
a  gencml  cry  of  iotiignation ;  upon  which  he  left 
the  senate  j  and,  after  conneiting  farther  mea- 
sures with  those  of  his  party,  not  thinking  that  a 
longer  stay  in  the  dty  cool^  be  of  any  use  to  iiis 


complained,  that,  bj  a  comliination  of  hia  ene- 
mies, he  WHS  driven  into  ejiile ;  and  that,  rather 
than  be  the  occaffloti  of  any  diaturhnnce  in  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  willing  to  retire.  While 
thfsc  letters  weie  handed  about  in  the  city,  he 
took  his  way,  preceded  by  the  nshersaiid  ensigns 
of  a  Roman  proconaul,  straight  for  the  camp  of 
Mallius,  and  entered  Into  a  state  of  open  war. 
The  features  of  this  man's  portrait  are  probably 
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kind,  and  as  fearless  in  any  danger ;  as,  from  his 
youth,  fund  of  discord,  ossasanadons,  and  blood- 
shed; as  having,  under  pretence  of  Sylla's  [iro- 
scription,  murdered  his  own  brother  to  possess 
his  estate ;  as  liaving  murdered  his  own  eliiid,  Ui 
remove  the  o^ection  made  to  liim  by  a  woman 
who  refused  to  many  him  with  the  prosj^rct  of 
b^ng  a  sten-mother.  He  is  represented  as  rapa- 
cious, prodigal,  gloomy,  impetuous,  unquiet,  Jia- 
sembling,  and  perfidious ;  a  descnption,  of  which 
the  bori-ors  are  probably  amplified  i  hut  ibr  which 
it  cannot  be  doubted  tlieie  was  much  fuuada^u, 
OS  he  &r  exceeded  in  profligacy  and  ilesiicratiun 
eU  those  who,  either  in  this  or  the  fornicr  a^e, 
were,  by  their  ambition  or  their  vices,  hasleumg 
the  ruin  of  tlie  commonwealth. 

Cicero  always  professed  to  have  particular  in 
telligence  of  the  pn^rera  of  Catdine.  ThiE. 
according  to  Sallust,  he  owed  to  Fulvia,  by  whose 
means  he  obtained  a  correspondence  with  Curivis; 
hut  Ite  himself  in  none  of  bl^  orations,  gives  any 
intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
his  iuforination.  It  is  probable  that  Cuiius  in- 
haled on  being  concealed,  that  be  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  cooE[drators  as  an  in- 
former and  a  tnulur.  On  this  account  the  consul, 
althoufli  he  was  minutely  apprised  of  [lerticulars, 
was  oUiged  to  adopt  the  plan  be  hitfierlu  followed, 
lo  atge  the  cona^nratora  mto  open  hostilities,  and 
a  fulTdecJaration  of  (heir  pui^iose.  He  had  — 
ceeded  with  respect  to  Catiline ;  but  his  db 
phces  were  yet  very  numerous  in  the  city,  and 
were  taking  Ihdr  meaautes  to  co-operate  '' 
those  who  were  in  arms. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Fabius  Sanga,  a  Romaii 
citizen  of  distinction,  came  to  the  consul  and  in- 
firmed  him,  that  the  ambassoilors  of  the  Allo- 
brogea,  a  peo^e  tlien  inhabidng  what  is  now 
called  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  ^art  of  Savoy, 
whose  patron  he  was,  had  mode  him  privy  to  a 
very  momentous  affair ;  lliat,  upjn  lieing  dis- 
appointed in  a  suit,  on  which  tli^y  had  been  ent- 


prslor,  who  condoled  with  them  on  he  sub]&t 
of  the  wrong  they  bad  rccdved,  assured  them  of 
redress  if  they  wiiuld  merit  the  favour  of  a  party 
that  was  Goon  Co  have  the  ascendant  at  Rome ' 


npon  thdr  return  to  the:-  .;wn  country,  prevaL 
I  thflr  nation  to  march  an  amiy,  for  this  pui^ 
ise,  into  Italy.    Cicero  immediately  laid  hold  of 
is  inlellijeuce,  as  affording  means  to  Ining  the 
at  to  hgui,  and  furnish  a  suSident  evidence  (o 
nvict  the  conspirators.     Ho  desired  Saii;^  to 
leourage  the  coireapondence,  to  advise  the  am- 
basaadora  to  inust  on  proper  credentinla  to  he 
shown  to  their  countrymen,  to  procure  a  list  of 
Roman  citizens  who,  in  case  they  should  rise 
ebcUion  against  the  Romans,  were  to  lircome 
bound  lo  protect  them  |  and  when  they  should  bo 
thus  provided,  and  about  to  depart,  he  uistructcd 
■^  -  -[a  lo  bring  him  intimation  of  their  tootions, 
they  might  be  secured,  with  their  writings, 
and  othei  cvidencB  of  the  facts  to  l>e  aecortaincd, 
Sanaa,  having  instructed  the  ambassadors  ac- 
cordingly, gave  notice  of  th^r  motions  to  the 
consul.    In  the  evening  before  they  were  to  de- 
part, Cicero  ordered  the  priBtore,  L.  Flai'CUB  and 
C.  Pontinqs,  to  mareh  by  diflcrent  ways,  and  in 
small  parties  after  it  was  dark,  a  suAiriViit  armed 
force  to  intercept  the  nmbassadors  of  the  AIlo- 
brogea.     The  parties  were  stationed  on  different 
sides  of  the  river,  at  the  l)ridee  called  Milvius, 
without  knowing  of  each  other,   and  without 
having  may  suspicbn  of  the  pur|iose  for  whitJi 
they  were  placed,  farther  than  arose  from  their 
having  lieen  told  (hat  they  vrere  to  seize  any  per- 
son who  should  attempt  to  pass.    Aliout  Ihres 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ambassadors  entered 
on  the  bridge  with  a  numerous  retinae  j  and  be- 
ing challenged,  and  commanded  to  ntop  by  the 
party  that  was  placed  to  Intercepf  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  j  and  soinc  tilood 
was  shed.  But  on  the  appearance  of  the  prsf  ors, 
with  their  ensigns  of  oiiice,   the  amliassadore 
ceased  to  resist.    Their  despatches  mere  secured. 
Volturdus,  a  Roman  dUzen,  who  was  found  in 
thdr  company,  was  taken  and  aearched.    Leftera 
were  found  upon  him,  in  dilierent  hands,  and 
under  different  seals,  addressed  to  Catiline.  These, 
together  with  tiia  rrisoners,  were   immediately 
carried  back  to  the  city. 

The  consnl  being  apprised  of  the  success  wfiicb 
attended  this  part  ot  his  design,  sent,  before  any 
alarm  could  be  taken  by  the  {rarty,  messages  to 
Gabiniiu,  Statilius,  Cetnegua,  ani^  Lentuliis,  de- 
siring to  see  them  at  liis  own  house.  The  three 
fbrmer  came  with  the  measenger ;  but  Lentulus 
was  newly  gone  to  beil,  and,  1iy  his  delay,  save 
some  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
danger.  He  too,  however,  came ;  and  the  house 
of  Cicero  was  (iresendy  crowdeli  not  only  witli 
numbers  of  the  equestrian  order  that  were  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  his  peison,  but  likewise 
with  many  senators  whom  he  desired  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  ambassadors  of  tile  Allobroges,  now 
prisoners,  were  likewise  conducted  thither,  and 
the  letters  found  upon  them  were  produced  un- 
opened. Ciceru declared  bis  intention  toassemble 
the  senate  without  delay,  in  order  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  befitre  them.     Many  of  the  eom- 

Cy  were  of  opinion,  that  the  letters  should  be 
opened,  in  order  to  see  whether  tliey  con 
fained  any  matter  of  so  much  moment,  as  to 
require  asssmUing  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  so 
great  an  alarm  was  likely  to  be  (aken.  Cicero, 
however,  having  no  doubt  of  the  contents  of  the 
letters,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  uvw- 
niled  those  scrunies,  and  the  senate  was  accord- 
ingly called.     Meantime  the  Allobrogea  dtOppM; 
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some  exprcedona  nhicli  impliefl,  that  arma  were 
conteala!  in  'he  house  of  CclheguB.  This  opfa 
noneJ  it  search  being  then  madp,  and  a  mneiiler- 
able  quantity  i>f  daggers  and  swords  were  accord- 
bigly  found. 

At  the  mreting  of  the  senate,  Volturcius  was 
Grat  ciamineil  i  he  deniri]  his  knonledge  of  anv 
treaaonahle  dcagoa,  but  appeajed  disconcerted'; 
and,  upon  heing  reminded  of  the  reward  that  baii 
been  olfcred  far  the  discuterj  of  any  plot  bj 
the  state,  and  of  the  danger  to  vrhich  he  hu 
vconld  be  eiposed  in  prevaricating,  he  confessed, 
Iliat  the  letters  adzed  in  his  custody  were  sent  li; 
tiiB  pffifor  Lentulus  and  others ;  fliat  he  had  be- 
sides a  verbal  message  to  Cntitiue,  informing 
him  that  the  plan  was  now  leailj  for  esecution; 
that  the  station  of  everr  person  n>as  assignt^d; 

diflerent  places,  and  some  to  massacre  their  cne- 
nues  in  the  mhlst  of  the  confu«on  that  was  likelj 
to  be  occasoned  by  the  fire;  and  desiring  Ibal 
Catiline,  in  order  to  support  his  Itiends,  and  to 
proSi  by  the  diverdon  they  were  to  make  in  his 
liiioiir  within  the  walls,  sliould  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  arm  the  slaves,  and  that  he  himself  should 
march  directly  to  Rome. 

The  deputies  of  the  Allobroges  being  next 
introducei,  acknowledged,  that  tbej  had  been 
char^t  by  Lenlulns,  Cclhejrus,  StatiUus,  and 
Cassius,  with  assurances  of  support  to  the  coun- 
cil of  their  nation,  confirmeil  by  oath,  eceompa' 
nied  with  directions,  without  delay,  lo  march  a 
body  of  horse  into  Italy,  where  they  should  be 
jinnei]  by  a  numerous  infentiy,  and  receive  pro- 
per duections  in  what  nianner  they  should  far- 
ther  )  roceed ;  that,  to  encouraie  them,  Lenttilua 
guotisl  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  collection  of  ihe 
SjIhIb,  by  which  lie  himself  was  pointed  out  as 
the  third  of  the  Comelii,i  deatiucd  to  arrive  at  the 
soverdgnty  of  Rome :  ttial  the  conspirators  hail 
difibreif  about  the  time  of  executing  tbeir  design. 
Lentutus  was  of  opinion  it  should  be  delerred  to 
the  boly-daya  in  December;  that  Cetht^ua,  not- 
withstanding, and  the  others,  were  impatient,  and 
deared  a  nearer  day. 

The  supposed  consjaralora  wore  nest  calleil  in 
thdr  turns ;  and  the  letters,  with  the  seals  un- 
breken,  were  exhibited  before  them.  Celhegus, 
being  the  first  examined,  pcrsistetl  in  denying  Ms 
knowledge  of  any  conspiracy ;  aixounted  for  the 
Hrma  that  were  lound  in  bis  house,  by  saying,  He 
was  curious  of  workmansliip  of  that  nature,  and 
always  bought  what  he  liked.  He  maintained 
nis  countenance  well,  till  his  letter  was  pruiluceit, 
and  then  fell  into  grrat  confuHoii,  as  the  sea]  vras 
Immediately  known  to  be  his. 

Lentulus  neit,  with  great  confidence,  denied 
the  charge!  aflccleil  not  to  know  either  Voltur- 
dus  or  the  amtKisaadars ;  asked  them  upon  what 
iiccaaon  they  ever  coul  J  pretend  lo  have  been  ad- 
nutted  into  liis  house  1  He,  however,  owned  the 
seal  affixed  to  the  letter  tl^t  was  now  produced 
against  him.  It  was  the  headofhiagrand&ther. 
But  the  tetter  bein^  opened,  was  lound  to  be 
unsigned,  and  in  the  toUowing  general  terms; 
"The  bearer  will  inform  you  who  1  am.  Fear 
nothing:  Remember  where  you  stand ;  and  ne- 
glect nothine.  CaJI  in  every  aid,  even  the  mean, 
est."  While  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  some 
one  asked   him,    If  he  had  never  quoted  tlw 


GabiniuB  too  was  at  last  brought  to  own  hi: 
guilti  and  in  this  nianner  the  consptacy  was 
fully  laid  open.  L.  Jufiua  Cesar,  the  consul  of 
the  former  year,  in  the  presence  of  Lentulus,  who 
was  married  lo  bis  dster,  gave  hia.opinion,  that 
this  unhappy  man  should  be  immediately  put  to 
death.  'rThis,"  he  said,  "is  no  unurecedentcd 
measure.  My  grand&lhei,  Pnhins  Placcu^  was 
slmn  by  order  of  ttie  consul  GalnniuB.  His  son 
was  taJien  into  custody  and  put  to  death  in  pri- 
son." In  the  mean  time  Lentulus  was  Drdered  t"-. 
diveat  himself  of  the  oflice  of  prstor,  and,  to- 
gether with  his  accomplices,  was  cooiiiiitted  l? 
close  imprisonment.  This  ComeliuB  l.eiituluj 
was  distuiguished  b^  the  name  of  Sura.  He  huo 
lieen  consul  a1>out  eight  years  before,  and  was  af- 
terwards, for  his  debaucheries,  struck  off  the  roll; 
of  the  senate.  He  had  now  again  condcscendul 
lo  accept  of  the  oflice  of  prietor,  in  order  to  re- 
cover, in  the  capadty  of  a  niagistrale,  his  seat  in 
the  senate. 

A  proclamation  waa  issued  to  appiehend  M. 
Co^priua,  who  had  been  sent  to  raise  an  iuaur 
recUon  in  Apulia,  together  with  P.  Furius,  Ma. 
gins  Chila  and  P.  Umbrenus,  who  had  lirst  in- 
troduced the  Gaulisli  ambassadors  to  Gabinius 
Tlio  senate  voted  thanks  to  the  consul  Cicero  for 
his  great  vi^lance,  and  for  the  consimnnute  abi- 
Uty  he  had  ^wn  in  the  discovery  and  auppres- 
fflon  of  this  treasonaUe  deaimi ;  to  the  priGlors, 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  5ie  consul's  orders  ■ 
and  to  Antonius,  tils  colleague,  tot  having  de- 
tached himself  from  men  with  whom  he  was 
known  to  have  been  ibrmerly  connected.  A  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  lo  the  gods  was  likewise  decreed 
in  honour  of  the  consul  and  in  consideration  ol' 
this  liehverance  of  the  aty  from  fire,  of  the  peo- 
ple from  massacre,  and  of  Italy  from  devastatior. 

assembly  of  the  p 
„.  .  his  account  of  the  pT< 
which  is  still  extant,'  and  early  nn'tlie  followin;, 
day  assembled  the  senate  to  deliberate  on  the 
■^-''-—  resolutions  to  ba  taken  with  respect  to  the 
rs.  An  agent  had  been  busy  in  the  Jliglit 
some  disturbance  in  Ikvour  oi'  Lentulus; 
design  of  settiug  fire  to  the  mty  struck 
tlie  people  in  general  wiui  so  much  horror,  thai 
nut  only  such  as  were  possessed  of  property,  but 
every  InbaHtant  trembled  for  hia  own  pcraon,  and 
for  the  safety  of  his  house.  The  avenues  to  the 
senate,  the  ca{itol,  the  forum,  all  the  temples 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break  of  day,  were 
crowded  with  armed  men.  The  consul  had  sum- 
moned the  equestrian  order  in  arms  to  protect  i  he. 
senate,  and  citticns  of  every  rank  came  forth  lu 
'  rengthen  the  hands  of  tlie  magistrates. 
When  the  senate  met,  the  members  differed  in 
their  judgment.  Junius  Silanu^  oneof  the  con- 
suls-elecl,  being  called  up  lirst  in  order,  declared 
himself  for  a  sentence  oi  death.  Tiberius  tvero 
dilTered  from  him,  and  proposed  perpetual  ini- 
-rfsonmcnt.  The  majority,  however,  joined  Hi- 
nus,  until  Caius  Julius  Ciesar  spoke.  This  able 
Jvocate  declared  against  the  opinion  of  Silauu^ 
3t  as  too  severe,  hut  as  contrary  to  law ;  and  In 
aisted  on  the  danger  of  a  preccdenl  which  migh 
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ret  the  life  of  every  citizen  ot  the  mercy  of  a  vote 
in  tbe  senate.  Death,  he  EaiJ,  vm^  the  connnon 
destination  of  all  men  \  v/hai  no  one  could  avoid, 
and  what  the  wise  frequenUy  coveted.  Itwaanol, 
therefore,  a  punishmenl ;  and  he  ilid  not  propose 
to  mitigate,  but  to  increase,  the  sei'erilr  of  the 
Ecnlence  in  this  case.  He  proposed,  iherefore, 
th.it  the  mtatffi  of  the  prisoners  should  be  con- 
iiscaled  ;  that  their  persons  should  be  committed 
for  life  to  the  keeping  of  the  most  secure  and  best 
atlected  towns  in  It^y;  and  that  it  should  be  dE 
dared  treason  for  any  one  hereafter  to  move  th 
senate  or  (he  people  for  any  mitigation  of  their 
puniihment. 

Ciesar  mi^ht  lie  considered  as  uttering  what 
the  popular  Action  were  to  urge,  and  as 
the  ground  upon  which  the  proceedings 

senate,  and  the  conduct  of  each  particular _ 

her,  might  be  attcrwarda  arraigned  before  the 
people.  The  tenors  of  the  Pordan  and  '^ — 
pronian  laws,  when  likely  to  be  urgfd 
powerful  an  advocate,  alarined  the  greater  part  of 
the  senate.  Silanus  ii  said  to  have  retracted  his 
opinion.  The  consul  submitted  the  question  to 
the  j«dgn>ent  of  the  sefcXe,  and  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  execute  any  decree  they  should  tbrm. 
He  treated  Cieaar  with  great  reelect,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  severe  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  Oie 
conspiracy,  as  a  pledge  of  hia  future  conduct,  in 
case  the  proceeiKngs  of  government,  with  respect 
to  the  matter  now  beC^  them,  should  hereailer 
be  questioned  or  brought  under  review.  "  The 
senate,"  he  observed,  "  had  no  cause  to  dread  the 
imputation  of  croelty.  It  was  mercy  to  prevent, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  a  crime  to  be  per- 
petrated in  so  much  blood.  If  this  crime  were 
not  prevented,  Ihey  were  to  see  tliat  city,  the  re- 
sort of  nations,  and  the  light  and  ornament  of 
empire,  jierieh  at  one  blow.  They  were  to  see 
heaps  of  her  citixens  unburied,  and  lying  in  their 


inding  an  army,  and  eveiy  where  to  hear 
iQc  ones  of  mothers,  to-see  the  Hight  of  children, 
and  the  rape  of  virains.  If  the  father  of  a  tii. 
mily,"  he  continued,  "should  spare  a  slave  who 
had  !hed  the  blood  of  his  children,  who  bad  mur- 
dered his  wile,  and  set  fire  to  bis  dwelling,  how 
should  such  a  biher  be  coiiffldered — as  cruet,  or 
as  void  of  alTectionl 

"He  desired  them  not  to  regard  what  was 
^ven  out,  of  their  not  bring  in  condition  lo  at- 
tempt any  thing  vigorous  against  those  men.  He 
himself  as  first  magistrate,  had  not  neglected  the 
necessary  precautions!  ^nd  the  general  ardour 
with  whiufi  all  ranks  of  men  concurred  in  the 
defence  of  thar  fiimilies,  their  propertjes,  and  the 
Beat  of  empire,  rendered  every  resolution  they 
could  take  secure  of  the  utmost  effect.  The  fo- 
rum is  full,  all  the  temples  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  full,  all  the  streets  and  avenues  to  this  fiaas 
)f  assembly  are  full  of  citiiens  of  every  denomina- 


attempt,  implored  their  profectjon  for  his  wife 
and  his  children."' 

All  this  appears  to  have  passed  in  debate  before 
Cato  anoke.  This  virtuous  citizen,  then  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  had,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  taken  a  very  different  course  from  the 
youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by  his  temper 
and  education,  was  averse  to  the  libertine  pon- 
ciples  which  had  crept  into  the  politics  and  the 
-  innera  of  the  age.    He  spoke  chiefly  in  answer 

Cidus  C»saT,  who,  he  observed,  seemed  to  mis- 
lake  the  queaion.  "We  are  not  inquiring,"  he 
said,  "  what  is  (he  proper  punishment  of  a  crime 
already  committed,  but  how  we  may  defend  the 
republic  from  an  imminent  danger  with  which  it 
is  threatened.  It  is  proposed  lo  send  the  prisoners 
to  safe  keoprng  in  the  country.  Why  into  the 
country  1  Because  perhaps  the  faction  of  profli- 
gate citizens  is  more  numerous  in  Rome,  and 
may  rescue  them.  Is  Rome  the  only  place  to 
which  profligate  men  may  resort,  or  are  prisoners 
of  state  most  secure  where  the  force  of  govera- 
nient  is  least  1  This  proposal  is  surely  an  idle  one. 
if  (he  author  of  it  pro^ses  to  entertain  any  fear 
of  these  men.  But  if,  in  this  general  alarm  of  all  the 
city,  he  and  such  petsons  he  not  afraid,  so  much 
the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our  guard.  We 
are  beset  with  enemies,  both  within  and  without 
tho  walls.  While  Catiline  with  fire  and  sword  is 
hasteninglo  your  gates,  you  heatate,  whether  vou 
will  cut  offor  spare  his  associates,  4at  are  tuben 
with  the  torch  in  their  hands  and  the  dagger  at 
your  breast  I  You  must  strike  those  who  are  now 
in  your  power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those 
who  are  coming  lo  support  their  desi^is.  The 
remissness  or  the  vigour  which  you  now  show  will 
be  felt  in  the  camp  of  Catilme,  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  suitable  effects.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinbn,  (hat  we  order  these  men,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  which  our  ancestors  followed  in  all 
cases  of  treason  and  of  open  war  against  the 
commonwealth,  lo  immediate  death." 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  speech  of  Cato, 
by  which  the  senate  was  determined  in  the  very 
momentous  resolution  which  was  taken  on  the 
present  occasion  I  and  however  little  we  may  he 
inclined  to  consider  such  compositions  in  many 
parts  of  andent  history  as  reconls  of  &ct,  much 
credit  is  due  to  this  representation,  as  it  is  given 
by  a  person  who  himself  became  a  partizan  of 
L/iesar,  and  as  the  speech  itself  must  have  been 
>fiored  to  the  perusal  of  many  who  were  present 
at  the  delivery  of  il.'  The  e'le culion  of  the  pri- 
;ordingly  determined,  and  Corneli 
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of  assembly  are  full  of  citizens  ot  every  denomina. 
tbn,  armed  for  the  defence  of  (heir  country.  He 
luested  that  the  senate  would  issue  their  orders 
1  the  sun  went  down,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
tiend  dangerous  consequences,  if  these  matters 
were  left  undetermined,  and  the  city  ewoeed  lo 
the  accidents  of  the  following  night.  For  him. 
self,  he  professed  to  have  taken  his  resolution. 
Although  he  felt  the  oceawon  full  of  personal 
dsnirer,  he  would  execute  the  orders  uf  the  con- 
KiiBt  fathers,"  he  said;  "but,  if  he  fell  i"  'V 


ed  duni^on  under  ground,  and  strangled.    His 
MmpEces  had  the  same  fale ;  and  the  minds  of 
'.n,  though  somewhat  quieted  of  th«r  fears, 
^re  nevertheless  stunned  with  the  scene,  and 
beheld  with  amazement  a  patrician  of  the  Cor- 
nelian family,  of  the  first  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth, who  himself  had  been  consul,  sullering, 
without  any  formal  trial,  by  the  hands  of  the 
>minan  executioner  of  justice.' 
While  these  things  were  in  agitation  at  Rome 
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Caliline  was  enilcsvourine  to  augment  hia  force 
mthofieU.  Hb  found  about  two  Uiouaand--- 
unilcr  Mallins.    These  he  formed  into  t\ 

S'oiiR,  and  Bs  his  party  increaEcd  he  completed 
eir  numbers.  He  retneed  for  some  time  to  en- 
rol his  fugitive  slave!^  of  whom  manv  took  refuge 
in  his  catop;  thinking  it  would  tUsciedit  and 
weaken  his  cause  to  rest  any  part  of  it  on  this 
support.  Buttlie  rroemen  tt^t  jcrined  himheing 
ill  afiDed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  ndgh- 
bourliood  of  the  mountains,  and  frequently  to 
change  his  ground,  lo  avoid  an  engagement  with 
the  consul ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  in 
hopes  (hat  the  intended  blow  bdng  atniek  st 
Romp,  B  general  defection  of  the  oppoate  parlj" 
would  ensue.  But  when  accounts  came  that  his 
design  had  tailed  in  thcdty,  and  that  bin  principal 
associates  were  no  more,  those  who  were  inclined 
Co  his  cause  were  discouraged,  and  numbers  who 
bad  alreadj  joined  him  braan  to  &lt  if^  he  dc- 
teimined  to  reniove  to  a  Smajace  from  bis  ene- 
mies ;  and  for  this  purpose  directed  his  march  to 
a  pass  in  the  Ajienninea,  by  which  he  might 
escape  into  Gaul.  This  design  (he  Prfotor  Me- 
tellus  had  fbreseen,  made  a  forced  march  to  pre- 
vent the  eilcct  nf  it,  and  Catiline  at  laeC,  tinding 
himself  beset  on  evc^  quarter,  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.  Of  the  Brniies  that  were  in  the 
fieU!  against  him  l:e  ehosc  to  face  that  of  An- 


miusi  either  because  it  lay  on  his  route  Jo  Rome, 
nd,  if  defeated  or  removed,  might  open  bis  way 
)  Ihe  city,  or  Ijecause  he  hoped  lo  meet  in  thu 
1 — r -.  ■-«  of  indination  in 


_  under  Ihe  command  of  Petrri 
With  this  commander  Catiline  engaged  in  baicte, 
and,  afler  many  eflbrts  of  valour  aniTof  conduct, 
fell  with  the  greater  part  of  hia  followers,  aiid 
thus  deUvered  the  state  from  a  desperate  enemy, 
whose  power  was  happily  not  eqtial  to  his  de- 
signs, and  who  has  Dtveil  much  of  his  celebritv  to 
the  orator  and  the  histoiian,  who  have  made  him 
the  subject  of  their  eloquent  compastlions.  Sal- 
'"-' ^ppearatohavebeen  BO  intent  on  raiangai  ' 


llnii^mg  particular  parts  of  his  nork,  that 

of  the  relation,  pn'fofTcd 


great 


elected  Uie  general  ordi 

fliereforc,  in  mostparts __ _ 

Ihe  authority  of  Cicero  to  his.    Tbi    „ 

ndoubtedlj  best  informed,  and  ho  rested  no 

of  hia  repnlalion  on  this  transacHon,  that 
«  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  It,  and  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings,  when  CI>lle!^teli, 
baa  furnished  a  pretty  full  n  —  "  ' 
stances  respecting  the  origin 
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IT  may  appear  strange,  the _,  _p,,  „ 

shoukl  have  ftimishcd  Ihe  example  ol  a  project 
conceived  in  so.mueh  guilt,  or  of  characlers 
atrocious  aa  those  under  which  tiio  accomplit . . 
of  Caliline  are  described  by  the  eloquent  orator 
and  historian,'  from  whose  writings  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  conspiracy  are  collected.  The 
scene,  however,  in  this  republic,  was  such  as  to 
10  parallel,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  sub- 
it  history  of  mankind.  There  was  less 
Ceronient,  and  more  lo  be  governed,  than  has 
D  exhibited  in  any  otbei  instance.  The  peo- 
jJo  of  Italy  were  become  masters  of  (he  known 
world ;  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  meet  in 
a  fiiir  and  adequate  convention.  They  were  re- 
presented by  partial  meetings  or  occasional  tu- 
mults in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  on  any  subject  was  to  raise  a  riot. 
Individuals  iveie  vested  with  powers  almost  dis- 
cretionarr  in  the  provinces,  or  continually  aspired 
to  such  utualians.  The  nominal  assemblies  of 
the  pea[^  were  olten  led  b^  profligate  persons, 
imgalient  of  ^vemment,  in  haste  lo  govern. 
Ruined  in  their  fortunes  by  private  promgaUty, 
or  by  the  public  eipcnso  in  soliciting  honour) ; 
templed  to  repair  th^  ruins  by  oppression  and 
'- ■■—  •■- E  enlrusled  with  — 


It  by  des] 


It  the 


vemment  of  iheir  connlry  if  disappointed  ir 
hopes.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  prcv 
practices  disorderly,  but  the  law  itself  was 
neous  ■?  adopted  indeed  at  first  by  a  virtt 

"'-  "—ausB  it  secured  Ihe '" 

iduals,  bat  now  i 
their  posterity,  because  it 

The  prminces  were  to  be  retdncd  by  the  forces 
of  Italy  i  the  Italians  themselves  by  the  ascendant 
of  the  cnjiital;  and  in  this  capital  all  was  confu- 
sion and  anarchy,  except  where  the  senate,  by 
iB  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels,  pro- 
vailed.  It  wasexpedientforthe  people  lo  restrain 
the  abuses  of  the  aristocratleal  power;  but  when 
the  sovereignty  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
collective  Iwdy  of  the  Roman  people,  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  Ihat  prevailed  at  Rome  spread  from 
one  extremity  of  her  dominion  lo  the  other.  The 
-  ■        .  gj„„  ^  regular 
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till!  prclence  of  popular  non?rnment.  The  pub- 
lic ititprpsts  »nil  tlie  order  of  the  etfitP  were  in 
perpi'tuiil  fltruag'e  with  the  pretensions  of  single 
anJ  of  profliaale  roeu.  In  such  a  situation  there 
were  man^  temptations  to  Iw  wicktil ;  andinaach 
a  sitiindon,  likcwiae,  minds  that  were  lurned  lo 
integrity  gni  honour  had  a  proportionato  sprinjr 
lo  their  exertions  and  purauiCa.  The  ran^  of 
tho  human  cTiaracler  was  great  and  eilenaive, 
and  nien  were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow 
bounrle;  they  were  dpEtined  lo  be  good  ur  to  be 
wiclcpd  in  ttie  hii^liest  measure,  nni!,  by  their 
struTrrlcs,  to  exhibit  a  scene  interr^ing  and  in- 
struclive  beyond  any  other  in  the  history  of  man- 

Among  the  causes  that  helped  to  tarry  the 
charicters  of  men  in  this  aee  to  such  distant  ei- 
trcmes,  may  be  reckoned  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gre.!ks,  whinh  wne  Intelv  come  into  fashion,  and 
which  was  much  nSected  by  the  higher  runhs  of 
men  in  the  state.'  Literature  being,  by  the  difii- 
cultv  and  expense  of  multiplying  copies  of  books,^ 
conlined  to  persons  having  wenith  and  power,  it 
wiis  considered  as  a  distinction  of  rank,  and  was 
rei^ived  not  oidy  as  a  useful,  l>ut  as  a  lashionahle 
accoinpiishment  Tho  lessons  of  the  school  mere 
considered  as  the  elements  of  every  liberal  and 
active  profession,  and  they  were  practised  at  the 
hiir,  in  the  field,  in  the  senate,  and  every  tvhere 
in  the  condact  of  real  alTairs.  Philosophy  was 
considered  as  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  real 
foundation  of  strength,  abifitv,  and  wisdom  in 
the  practice  of  life.  Men  of  Che  worfd,  instead 
of  lieing  ashamed  of  thdr  sect,  afiected  to  employ 
its  language  on  every  important  occasion,  and 
to  be  goTamad  by  its  rules  bo  much  as  lo  assume, 
in  coti^liancs  with  particular  systems,  dis^nc- 
tions  of  manners  and  even  of  dress.  They  em- 
braced thdi  forms  in  philosophy,  as  the  sectaries 
in  modern  times  have  embracod  theirs  in  re- 
ligion ]  and  probably  in  the  one  case  honoured 
their  choice  by  the  sincerity  of  ttieir  fiiith  and 
the  regularity  of  their  practice,  much  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  have  done  in  the  olher. 

In  these  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic 
the  sect  of  EjncuruB  anpears  to  have  prevailed  t 
anil  wfiat  Pabrifdus  wished,  on  hearingthe  tenets 
of  this  philosophy,  for  the  enemies  of  Reme,  had 
now  befelleu  her  citirens.'  Men  were  glutted 
with  national  prosperity ;  the^  thought  that  they 
Ui^re  born  to  enjoy  wfiat  their  &thers  tiad  won, 
and  saw  not  the  use  of  Chose  austere  and  arduous 
virtues  by  which  the  slate  had  increased  to  its 
present  greatness-  The  votaries  of  this  sect  as- 
cribeit  Cl^  formation  of  the  world  lo  chance,  and 
denied  Ihe  existence  of  Providence.  They  re- 
solved the  distinctions  of  right  and  wron^  of 
honour  and  disbonour,  into  mere  appellations  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Every  man's  pleasure  was 
to  himself  the  supreme  rule  of  estimation  and  of 
action.  All  good  was  private.  The  public  vras 
a  inere  imposture,  that  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed, perhaps  to  defraud  the  ignorant  of  their 


5  a«  Plutarch,  io  ?yir.  Tlw  philosopher  Cyneas,  in 
l!iE  hearing  of  Fal>rt;ius,  enienained  his  prince  with 


enj'iyments,  while  it  furniahed  the  eon- 
.es  of  the  wise.'  To  persona  so  mstructed, 
re  of  families  and  of  states,  with  whatever 


\  And  a  sect  under  these  impatations  might 
be  considered  as  patrons  of  licentiousness,  both 
in  moraUty  and  religion,  and  declared  enemies  to 
mankind.  Yet  the  Epicureans,  whpn  urged  jn 
argument  by  their  opponents,  made  some  conces- 
•tinas  in  religion,  and  many  more  in  morality. 
They  admitted  the  existenee  of  gods,  but  sup- 
posed those  lidngB  of  too  eialled  a  nature  to  have 
any  concern  in  human  affeirs.  They  owned 
that,  although  (he  value  of  virtue  waste  be  mea 
sured  by  the  pleasure  it  gave,  yet  true  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  virtue  alone;  and  that  it  might 
njoved  in  the  highest  degree  even  in  Hie 
midst  of  bodily  pain.  Notwit&tandins  this  de- 
dfflon  on  the  side  of  morality,  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  this  sect,  representing  vutue  as  a  mere 
prudent  choice  among  the  pleasures  to  which  men 
are  variously  addicted,  served  to  suppress  the  spe- 
cific fienCiments  of  consdence  and  elevation  of 
nund,  and  to  change  the  reproaches  of  criminali- 
ty, profligacy,  or  vile nessj  by  which  even  bad  men 
are  restrained  from  iniquity,  into  mere  imputations 
of  mistake,  or  variations  of  taste. 

Olher  sect^  particularly  that  of  the  Steles, 
maintained,  almoEt  in  every  particular,  the  ce 
verse  of  these  tenets.  They  maintained  the 
reality  of  Providence,  and  of  a  common  Inleres* 
of  goodness  and  of  justice,  fox  which  Providence 
was  exerteil,  and  in  whidi  all  rational  creatures 
were  deeply  concerned.  They  allowed,  that  in 
tlic  natureof  things  there  are  many  grounds  upon 
which  we  prefer  or  reject  the  objcela  that  present 
themselves  to  us,  but  that  the  choice  which  we 
make,  not  the  event  of  our  eftbrts,  decides  our 
happiness  or  our  misery ;  that  right  and  wrong 
are  the  most  important  and  Ibc  only  grouniS 
upon  which  we  can  at  all  times  safely  proceed  in 
our  choice,  and  that,  in  comparison  to  this  differ- 
ence, every  thing  else  is  of^  no  account ;  Ifiat  a 
just  man  will  ever  act  as  if  there  was  nothing 
good  but  what  is  right,  and  nothing  evil  but 
what  is  wrong ;  that  the  Epicureans  mistook  hu- 
man nature  when  tjiey  supposed  all  its  principles 
resolvable  into  aj>petiles  for  pleasure,  or  aversions 
lo  pain !  that  honour  and  dishonour,  excellence 
and  defect,  were  condderationa  which  not  only 
led  to  mudi  nobler  ends,  but  which  were  of  muc' 
greater  power  in  commanding  the  human  will; 
Che  love  of  pleasure  was  grovelling  and  vile,  was 
Che  source  of  dissipation  and  of  alolh;  the  love 
of  excellence  and  honour  was  aspiring  and  noble, 
and  led  to  tfie  greatest  exertions  and  the  highest 
allainmenls  of  our  nature.  They  maintaincal 
Chat  there  is  no  private  good  separate  from  the 
public  good  J  that  the  same  quaUlies  of  the  under- 
standing end  the  heart,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
courage,  which  are  good  for  the  individual,  are  so 
likewise  for  thepubfic!  that  these  blessings  every 
man  may  possess,  independent  of  fortune  or  the 
will  of  other  men;  and  that  whoever  does  possess 
them  has  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear, 
and  can  have  but  one  sort  of  emotion,  that  of 
satis^tion  and  joy ;  that  his  aflections,  and  the 
maxima  of  fiia  station,  as  a  creature  of  Crod,  and 
as  a  member  of  society,  lead  him  to  act  lor  tho 
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5001]  of  mankind ;  and  that  for  himself  he  has 
tiothlnc  more  to  dcBirr,  than  the  happiness  of 
•cling  tnis  part.  These,  they  said,  were  the  tenets 
^  reason  leading  to  perfection,  which  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  person  who  means  to  preserve 
his  integrity,  or  to  consult  his  happiness,  and 
towards  which  every  one  may  advance,  although 
no  one  has  actually  reached  it. 

Other  sects  allected  to  find  a  middle  way  lie- 
tween  these  extremes,  and  attempted,  in  specula- 
tion, to  render  thdr  doctrines  mors  plauaiblei  that 
a,  more  agreeable  to  com  mon  opinions  than  rather  j 
but  were,  m  ^t,  of  no  ferther  moment  in  human 
life  than  aa  they  approached  to  the  one  ot  to  the 
other  of  these  opposite  systems. 

Cssar  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus ;  Calo  those  of  Zeno.  The  first,  in 
compliance  wiWi  fashion,  or  from  the  bias  of  an 
original  temper.  The  other,  fnnn  the  force  of 
conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of  a 
warm  and  ingenuous  mind.  When  such  cha- 
racters occur  ti^ether,  it  is  impos^ble  not  lo  see 
them  in  contrast.    When  Sallast  writes  of  the 


chanicter,  to  dwell  upon  these  alone.  Cnsar,  at 
the  time  when  this  historian  flourished,  had  many 
claims  to  hia  notice;'  but  Calo  could  owe  it  to 
uothiu"  but  the  force  of  truth.  He  was  distin- 
guished from  his  iniancy  by  an  ardent  and  aitcc- 
tionate  dispoation.  This  part  of  his  character  is 
mentioned  on  occasion  of  his  attachment  to  his 
brother  Cie^do,  and  the  vehement  sorrow  vcith 
which  he  was  seized  at  hi^  death.  It  is  mentian- 
ei,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  dictator  Sylla, 
when  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the 
discretuHi  of  his  tutor  from  some  act  or  espres^n 
of  indignation  against  this  real  or  apparent  vio- 
lator ofpublic  justice.  He  had  from  nia  in&ricy, 
according  to  Plutarch,  a  resolution,  a  steadiness, 
and  a  composure  of  mind  not  lo  be  moved  1^  flat' 
lery,  nor  to  be  shaken  by  threats.  Without 
fawning  or  insinuation,  he  was  the  fesourite  of 
bis  companions,  and  had,  by  his  unaffected  gene- 
rositv  and  courage,  the  principal  place  in  their 
conlidence.  Though  in  appearance  stern  and 
mtleiihie,  ho  was  warm  in  his  afiectious,  and 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice. 
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the  event  of  their  different  pursuits.  Those  of 
Cato  were  by  their  nature  a  series  of  struggles 
ith  almost  insurmountable  difficulties :  those  of 
iffisar  a  constant  endeavour  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages of  which  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the 
ige,  except  when  he  was  resisted  by  persons 
lent  on  the  same  purpose  with  himse!^  gave  him 
LU  easy  possession.  Catn  enJeavoureiT  to  prc- 
erve  the  order  of  civil  government,  however  des- 
perate, because  this  was  the  part  it  became  him 
to  ad,  and  in  which  he  chose  to  live  and  (o  die. 
Cffisar  proposed  to  overturn  it ;  because  he  wished 
'  dispise  of  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
ite  at  his  own  pleasure. 
Cffisar^as  versatile  in  his  genius  as  Cato,  was 
steady  and  inflexible,  could  personate  any  cha- 
racter, and  support  any  cause ;  in  delate  he 
could  derive  his  arguroenls  Jrom  any  topic;  froni 
topics  of  pity,  of  which  he  was  insensible ;  fiDni 


Such  are  the  marks  of  an  original  temper  aSixed 
by  historians  as  the  characters  of  hisinfeni^  and 
early  youth.  So  fitted  by"  nature,  he  imbibed 
with  ease  an  opinion,  that  pmfliaacy,  cowardice, 
and  malice,  were  the  only  evils  to  be  feared ; 
Coun^,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  the  only  good 
to  be  coveted;  and  that  the  proper  care  of  a  man 
on  every  occadon  is,  not  what  is  i  ' 
him,  but  what  he  himself  is  lo  do. 
profes^n  he  became  a  striking  contrast  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  to  Cffisar  in  particu- 
lar, not  only  a  contrast,  but  a  resolute  opponent; 
and  tlKHigli  he  eould  not  furmsh  a  sufiiuent 
counterpoise,  yet  he  aflorded  always  much  weight 
to  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  They  were 
both  of  undaunted  coutaic,  and  of  great  penetra- 
tion ;  the  one  to  distinguish  what  was  best ;  the 
other  to  distinguish  the  most  effectual  means  for 
be  attainment  of  any  end  on  which  he  was  bent. 
It  were  lo  niistako  entirely  the  see 
they  were  engaged,  to  judge  of  theiri 


ipenouB  comn 
Syllato  part  with  his  wife,  the  daughterof  Cinna, 
._j  ._.L__  1. ^j  y|g  insulla  oflered  by  the 


rolvcd  in  bu^essbya  predilection  for 
...,,  of  the  inlereatB  on  which  the  slate  was  di- 
vided. So  bug  as  the  appetites  of  .youth  were 
sufficient  lo  occupy  him,  he  saw  every  object  of 
state,  or  of  faction,  with  indlflerenc^  and  took  no 
part  in  public  aflTairs.  But  even  in  this  period,  by 
his  apphcation  and  genius,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  eminent,  he  roaife  a  distineuishcd  progress  in 
letters  and  eloquence.  When  be  turned  his  mind 
to  objects  of  ambition,  the  same  personal  vigour 
which  appeared  in  his  youtli,  became  still  more 
conspicuous;  but,  unfortunately,  his  pasaons 
were  ill  tltrected,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  tho 
autliurity  that  was  exerdsed  by  the  senate,  and 
the  restraints  of  the  taw  on  himself  as  an  insult 
and  a  wrong. 

Ca»ar  baA  altained  lo  seven-and-tbirty  years 
of  age  before  he  look  any  pact  aa  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth.  He  then  courted  the  popu- 
lace in  preference  to  the  senate  or  bettor  sort  of 
the  people,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  sup- 
port of  the  profligate,  agamst  the  order  and  au- 
thority of  government  Withpersonsofdesperale 
fortune  and  atiandoned  manners,  he  early  tore 
the  character  of  liberality  and  friendship.     They 

'ed  him  as  a  generous  patron,  come  lo  rescue 
them  from  the  morose  severity  of  those  v 

ed  ofpublic  merits  by  " 

e,  and  who  declared  a 

feshionable,  which  w 
public  safety.  Himself,  a  person  of  the  greatest 
abilities,  and  the  most  accomplished  talents,  hav- 
opportunity  to  live  on  terms  of  equably 

e  greatest  m"  "■'""' ' "~ 

the  worfd7  he  chose 


with  the  greatest  men  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
the  worfd7  he  chose  tu  start  up  as  the  chief  among 
those  who,  being  abandoned  to  every  vice,  saw 
the  remains  of  virtue  in  their  country  with  dis- 
taste and  averaon.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
avocations  of  pleasuiie,  or  from  the  sloth  which 
accompanies  the  languor  of  dissipation,  his  ambi- 
tion or  de^re  to  counteract  the  cstabbshed  gnvem- 
mcnt  of  his  country,  and  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  commonwealth,  became  extreme.  To  this 
passion  be  sacrificed  every  sentiment  of  friend- 
■"'    -        -■       "■■ t,  interest,  resentment. 
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or  hatrerl.  The  philosophy  which  taught  men 
tu  look  (or  enjoyment  Indiscriminately  wherever 
it  pleased  them  most,  found  a  ready  acceptance  in 
such  a  disposition.  Bat  while  he  poBsiblj  availed 
himself  of  the  speculations  of  Epicurus  to  justify 
his  choice  of  au  object,  ha  was  not  inferior  to  the 
followers  of  Zeno,  in  vigoroas  efforts  anil  active 
PiPrtions  for  the  attainment  of  liis  ends.     Being 


sionally  employed  as  a  prop  to  his  ambition,  but 
probably  never  ceased  to  eonsider  him  as  a  rival ; 
the  other,  from  a  fixed  animosity  of  appoate  na- 
tures, and  from  ha.vin^  felt  him  as  a  continuai 
opponent  in  all  his  designs,  he  ^ncerely  hated. 

Cato  began  his  miUtary  seciee  in  the  army 
that  waa  formed  against  the  gladiators,  and  con- 
cluded it  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  the  prietor 
Rubrius,  in  Macedonia,  while  Pompey  remained 
in  Syria.  He  naa  about  three-and-thirty  years 
of  age  when  he  made  his  speech  relating  to  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline ;  and  by  the  decisive  and 
resolale  spirit  he  had  shown 


lidered  as  a  principal  support  of 

mthoiity  of  the  senate.' 

usual,  every  flagrant  disorder 


the  irisWcraey,  or  of  the  anthoiity  of  the 

To  this  body,  as  usual,  every  flagrant  ... 

repressed  waa  a  victory.  The  discovery  of  a  de- 
10  odious  as  that  of  Catiline,  covered  under 
■  pretencea,  greatly  weakened  their  antago- 


popular  pre 
niata.     On. 
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_.  .ie  of  their  advantage,  was  to  have  Cato  eieoled 
among  the  trihuneaof  the  subsequent  year. 

Metetlus  Nepos,  then  arrived  from  the  army  of 
Pompey,  with  recommendations  from  his  general 
ID  offer  himself  a  candidato  for  the  same  offii'e  i 
and,  as  was  expected,  to  alart  some  new  gratifi- 
cation to  the  ambition  or  vanity  of  this  insatiable 
su[la%  for  personal  consideration. 

It  had  not  yet  appeared  what  part  Pompey 
to  take  ill  the  disputes  that  were  likely  to  a 
on  the  le{[ality  or  expedience  of  the  late  n 
sure^ ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubteij,  that  he  wished 
to  hold  the  balance  of  parties,  and  that  he  would 
come  prepared  for  the  part  that  was  most  likely 
to  promote  his  own  importance.  Metellus  wi 
sent  on  before  him  to  be  supported  by  his  frienc„ 
in  the  canvass  for  the  office  of  tribune,  and 
with  instructions  to  lake  such  measures  as  were 
likely  to  fevoor  the  pretenMons  of  his  general. 
The  leading  men  of  the  senate  were  now,  for 
some  time,  awareof  the  Intrigues  of  Pompey,  and 
biire,  with  indignation,  the  peraonal  superiority 
which  he  aOected  even  to  the  first  and  most  re- 
cpecled  of  their  order.  They  took  occoMon,  in 
the  present  crisis,  to  mortify  him  bv  admitting 
Lucnllus  and  Metellus  Creticus  to  t^e  triumphs 
to  which,  by  their  victories  in  PonCus  and  in 
Creto,  they  were  long  entitled.  Hitherto  their 
claims  had  been  overruled  by  the  papular  faction, 
either  to  annoy  the  senatorlan  party,  to  which 
they  were  attached,  or  to  flattor  Pompey,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  equally  averse  to  the  honours 
of  both.  They  had  wMled  in  Italy  about  three 
years,  and,  in  the  manner  of  those  who  sue  for  a 
triumph,  had  abstained  from  entering  the  city, 
and  stiiJ  retained  the  fesces  or  enagns  of  their 

Lucullus,  having  obtained  the  honour  that  was 


due  to  him,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
knowledffmenl  of  his  right ;  and,  as  if  mereiy  to 
show  with  what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  fought,  he 
entered  the  city  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horsemen  cased  in  armour,  a  few  of  the  armti 
chariots  winged  with  scythes,  and  about  dity  of 
the  officers  and  eouKiers  of  Mithridates,  who 
were  his  captives.  He  onlereJ  the  spoils  he  had 
gained,  the  arms  and  en^gns  of  war,  the  prows 
of  the  gallies  he  had  taken,  to  be  displayeil  to 
public  view  in  thecal  circus,  and  conclucled  the 
solemnity  with  giving  a  feast  to  the  people.  The 
senate  hoped  for  his  support  against  the  ambition 
of  Pompey,  and  the  tacttous  designs  of  the  popU' 
lar  leaders  j  but  he  was  disgustod,  and  scarcely 
ever  after  took  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  slate. 

The  triumph  of  Metellus  Creticus  did  not  take 
p!ace  till  after  the  accesdon  of  the  ibllowing  con- 
suls, P.  Junius  Silanua  and  Lucius  Mur^na, 
after  whose  election,  Cicero,  before  ho  had  va- 
cated his  own  ofiice  of  consul,  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  own  intended  successor,  Muiffina, 
against  a  charge  of  corruption  brought  upon  the 
statute  of  Calpumius,  by  Servius  Sulpieius,  one 
of  his  late  competitors,  supported  by  Cato  and 
others.  The  oration  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  is  acuriousexampleof  the  topics, 
which,  under  popular  governments,  enter  even 
into  judicial  pleadings.  Great  part  of  it  consists 
in  a  ridiculeof  law  terms;  because  Sulpicius, one 
of  the  prosecutors,  was  accustomed  to  give  coun- 
sel to  his  Iriends  who  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  law  i  and  in  a  ridicule  of  the  stoic  philosophy, 
because  Cato,  another  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
Cato  made  no  other  remark  on  this  pleading,  biit 
that  the  republic  was  provided  with  a  merry  con- 
sul. The  argument  appeared  suftidentlj  strong 
on  the  ^e  of  Munena,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

At  the  close  of  this  trial,  Cicero,  about  to  re- 
sign his  power  with  the  usual  asseveration,  upon 
oath,  that  he  had  ftiithfully,  and  to  the  befit  of 
his  alnlilies,  discharged  his  tru^ ;  he  proposed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  harangue  the  people,  but  was 
ordered  by  Metellus,  already  elected,  and  acting 
in  capacity  of  tribune,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
terms  of  biaoath.  He  accordingly  refrained  from 
spealdng ;  but  instead  of  swearing  simply,  that  he 
had  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  look  an  oath 
that  he  had  preserved  the  republic'  It  waa  on 
this  occasion,  probably,  that  Cato,  now  another 
of  the  tribunes,  in  aspeech  to  the  people,  alluding 
to  the  suppression  of  the  late  conspiw^;  aUled 
Cicero  the  father  ol'  his  country ;'  and  from  this 
time  entered  upon  an  oOTiosition  to  bia  colleague, 
Metellus,  which  was  not  likely  to  drop  while  they 
continued  in  office. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  magistrate^ 
itorm  began  to  gather,  which, 
ugh  still  aimed  at  the  party  of 
senate,  burst  at  last  in  a  personal 
auBCk  upon  the  latoconsul,  who  had 
been  the  author  or  instrument  of 
the  senate  in  the  summarv  proceed- 
the  accomphces  of  Catihne.  Me- 
seems  to  have  eome  from  Asia,  and 
the  office  of  tribune,  with  a 
bring  about  the  introduction 
s  army  into  itomej  and  lie 
roject  by  Caius  Julius  Ciesar, 
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nowiti  the  office  of  prator,!  who  chose  to  support 
the  triliuite,  as  an  act  or  hostilitj  tu  the  senalp,  if 
not  33  the  msna  of  disembaTrasidng  hlniscU'  fiom 
the  present  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  con^quence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  C»Bai, 
the  Iribune  Metellus  moved  in  tiie  senate,  as  had 
beon  Udual  in  the  times  of  its  highest  authority, 
for  leave  to  propose  a  decree  in  the  assetubly  of 
the  people,  recahinn  Poinpey  from  A^a  at  the 
head  of  his  forces^  in  order  to  restore  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commonvf  ealth,  nhich,  in  the  terms 
he  uticrrrarda  em|)]nyed  to  tho  people,  had  been 
violated  by  the  arbitrary  ndniiniBtration  of  Cicero. 
This  WHS  the  first  attempt  of  the  party  Eo  inflame 
the  minds  of  tlie  people  on  the  subject  uf  the  late 
exeoutbna;  and  Pompey  was,  in  this  ouinner, 
ollered  to  the  popular  party  as  their  tcadtr,  to 
avenge  the  tiupposed  wron^  they  had  received. 
Cato,  whan  the  matter  was  propoaeil  in  tlie 
SBuato,  endonTOureJ  to  persuade  Metellus  to  drop 
it,  reuuniled  him  of  the  dignity  of  his  &inily, 
which  had  lieen  always  a  prindpal  ornament  and 
support  to  the  state.  This  treatment  served  only 
to  raise  the  presumption  of  Metiillua,  and  brou;:;lit 
on  a  violent  altercation  between  the  tribunes. 
The  senate  applajideil  Cato,  but  liad  not  autho- 
rity enough  to  [irevent  the  motion  whirJi  was 
proposed  fiuQi  being  made  to  the  jjeople. 

Metellus,  apprelundini^an  olHlinutere^stance 
from  his  coU(»i^e^  endeavoured  to  fiU  the  place 
of  assembly  with  his  ovrrk  parlizana ;  and,  on  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  in  order  to  iuCimidatc 
his  opponents,  paraded  in  the  streets  with  a  nu- 
merous attcndauce  of  men  in  arms.  Tlie  tricnds 
and  cektions  of  the  other  tribunes  earnestly  be- 
seeched  them  not  to  expose  themselves  lo  the 
danEor  with  wluch  they  were  threatened.  But, 
on  the  following  day,  the  other  party  being  al- 
IPsJy  assembleir  by  Metellus,  at  the  tempte  of 
Castor,  and  the  place  having  been  in  the  night 
occupied  by  persons  under  his  direction,  armed 
nitti  sticks,  swonis,  and  other  oSen^ve  weapons,^ 
Cato  went  forth  attended  only  by  Minutius  Ther- 
mus,  anotlier  of  t  ie  tribunes,  and  a  icw  friends. 
They  were  joined  by  numbers  in  the  streets,  who 
could  not  accompany  them  to  their  place,  bdog 
prevented  by  the  multitude  of  armed  men  that 
already  crowded  the  avenues  and  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  But  they  themselves,  from  respect 
their  office,  being  suiTered  to  pass,  dragged  along 
nitb  them  through  the  crow^  as  an  aui,  in  case 
any  violence  were  oflered,  Munatius,  a  dtiien 
much  attached  lo  Cato.  When  they  came  lo  the 
bench  of  tribunes,  they  found  that  Metellus,  nith 
the  prater  Julius  Csaar,  had  taken  their  places 
there;  and  that,  in  order  to  concert  their  opera- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  this  allair,  they  were 
dosel^T  seateJ  toother.  Cato,  to  disappomt  this 
intention,  farced  hicnsetf  in  betvriit  them,  and, 
when  the  ordinary  olBcer  began  to  read  the  in- 
tended decree,  interposed  his  negative,  and  for- 
bade him  lo  proceed.  Metellus  himself  seized  the 
.  but  Cato  snatched  it 
Metellus  endeavoured 
3  of  it  from  his  m 
;  clapped  his  hand  to  his  niout  ^ 

ateace  remained  in  the  assemtily,  till  Metellus, 
having  made  a  signal  !br  his  prly  to  clear  the 
eomitium  of  iheir  enemies,  a  great  tumult  and 
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confusion  arose ;  and  the  tribunes  nho  opposcii 
Metellus  were  in  imminent  danger.  The  BCnalora 
had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
evils  which  threatened  the  com moii weal Ih  i  and 
now.  under  the  apprehension  of  some  signal  ca- 
lanuty,  gave  a  charge  lo  the'consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  empowered  them 
to  lake  such  measures  as  miirht  be  necessary  tu 
preserve  or  lo  restore  the  pubUc  peace.» 

In  consrqncnc*'  of  tMs  charee,  the  consul  Mu- 
rsna  appeared  with  a  body  of  men  in  arms,  had 
the  good  fortune  lo  rescue  Cato  and  Minucliis 
Thermus;  and  ;)ro1iably  by  this  seasonable  inter- 
pojution  elTaced  any  remainsof  misunderstanding 
which  might  have  subsisted  between  Cato  and 
himself,  on  accountof  the  prosecution  for  bribcr;- 
wbich  followed  the  late  ehttions.' 

MetellUE,  after  the  tumult  was  composed, 
having  again  obtained  ulence,  be^n  to  read  the 
proposci]  ileeree ;  but  the  senalonan  party,  head- 
cil  by  the  consuls,  lieing  then  in  the  eomitium, 
he  ti)und  it  impossible  to  proceetl ;  and,  tcgi'ther 
with  the  iirajtor  Caius  Julius  Ctesar,  retired  from 
the  assembly.  From  this  lime,  these  officers  made 
n,  but  comjilain- 
;as  usur^icd  by  a  violent 
Iactii>ii,  under  whom  even  the  persons  of  the  tri- 
bunes were  unsafe ;  and  Metellus,  as  if  fomil  lo 
break  through  the  mles  which  obliged  the  tri- 
bunes to  constant  residence  at  Borne,  abaiidonid 
the  oily,  even  leil  Italy,  and  iled  to  tlie  comii  of 
Pompey  in  Asia,  from  which  ho  was  lately  ar- 
rived.' He  had  already  threatcncMl  his  oppoiieiiLs 
at  Rome  with  the  reseutmcnt  and  niililaiy  j-ortcr 
of  Us  general,  and  now  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  army  and  their  commander  to  follow  ilie  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and 
his  legions,  when  op|iressed  citizens,  a  desrriptinii 
in  which  ho  now  comprehended  himself,  fled  to 
them  for  protection  and  retenge. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  Caesar,  reinem- 
boring  his  own  cscajie  from  the  ruin  of  !he  W  b- 
rian  faction,  and  conadering  Pomjey  as  the  hencl 
of  an  apposite  interest,  and  a  prindpal  obstade  lo 
his  own  ambition,  must  look  u^ion  him  with  some 
degree  of  personal  disUke  and  animosity ;  but  his 
conduct  on  this  occaiuon  sufEdently  sbowei!  how 
little  he  was  the  dupe  of  any  passion  or  aenti- 
nient  which  had  a  tendency  to  check  his  pursuits. 
Meaning  fur  the  present  only  to  weaken  thfi 
senate,  and  to  step  in  before  them  in  the  favour 
of  Pompey ;  he  undertook  the  cause  even  of  .'; 
rivatj  and  trould  have  joined  the  populace,  in  de- 
livering the  commonwealth  into  his  hands,  rather 
than  remain  under  a  government  which  he  hatciJ. 
But  if  he  really  meant  lo  overthrow  the  senate 
by  force,  be  mistook  his  instrument,  Pom]>ey, 
no  doubt,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
fore,  and  wished  to  reign  in  the  dty  with  a  mili- 
tary ptBveTi  but  even  this  he  deHrcd  to  receive 
as  the  I'ruk  of  consideration  and  {lersonal  re!<pect, 
and  he  ever  hoped  lo  make  the  ix?op!e  Ivstow  it, 
and  even  force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  their  gill. 
For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  so  many  agents 
and  retainers  to  sound  his  piaise;  and  for  this 

gnrpose  he  had  recently  sent  Metellus  Nepos 
om  his  camp  to  lake  upon  him  the  functions  of 
a  popular  tribune;  but  having  failed  of  hisobject, 
he  by  no  means  could  tliiuk  of  extorting  it  by 
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(■me.  No  one  ever  courtoi  dislincdon  with  a 
more  incessant  emulation  to  his  rivals;  hut  he, 
Wiis  entirely  dependent  on  the  public  opinion  for 
any  aatiafectioti  he  enjoyed  in  the  possession  of 
|iower.  Treating  to  this  last  part  oThis  character, 
Ca.'air,  tboi;^h  hinieelf  of  unbounded  ambition, 
Wiis  not  jet  alarmed  a1  the  eleva^lion  of  Pompej, 
Biid  thought  that  he  was  safe  even  in  oflering 
him  the  dominion  of  the  stale.  Fanipe;  was,  at 
lliii  conjuncture,  with  lus  army  moving  towanle 
Italy,  and  big  comitig  was  malier  of  great  solid- 
tude  to  the  friends  ^  the  comKionwealth,  who 
feared  that,  in  return  to  the  atfront  of  his  not 
Ixing  invited  to  come  with  hU  army,  open  the 
mntion  of  Meteltus,  he  woulil  employ  it  in  person 
to  enforce  his  commanile.  Upon  his  arnval  nt 
Brundusiatn,  however,  as  fbriiterly  upon  his  re- 
turn from  AfHca,  he  diyielled  those  feara  by  an 
immediate  dismis^n  of  the  troops,  with  instruc- 
tions mBrely  that  they  would  attend  at  his  tri- 
uiniih.  He  himseircame  IbcwanI  to  Rome  with 
the  single  equijiagp  of  hia  proconsular  rant.  Mul- 
titudes of  every  condition  went  forth  to  receive 
hi[n,  and  with  shouts  and  acclamations  recom- 
pensed the  moderation  with  which  he  acquiesced 
in  the  condition  of  a  ci^zen. 

Cffisar,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  in  re- 
gard to  Pompey,  gave  every  other  atgn  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  senate,  and  employed  the  name  of 
this  ri^ng  favourite  of  the  people,  to  mortify  such 
of  tlio  mamhers  in  particular  as  were  objects  of 
personal  animosity  to  himself.  Tha  repairs  or 
rebiulding  of  the  capitol  bring  finished  about  this 
fime,  the  honour  of  dedicating  the  edifice,  and  of 
bdng  named  in  the  inscription  it  was  to  bear,  liad, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  been  conferred  on 
Catulua,  under  whose  insoecdon  the  worlt  was 
executed.  But  Caisar,  affecting  to  procure  this 
honour  for  Pompey,  alleged  that  Catulua  had 
embraced  the  money  allotted  for  this  serricej 
that  much  yet  rcmdned  to  be  done;  and  moved, 
that  the  inscription  of  Catulus  should  be  erased ; 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  being  lefi  to 
Pompey,  should  carry  an  inscription  with  his 
name.'  Here  lie  probably  acted  as  much  from 
antipathy  to  one,  as  from  an  intention  to  flatter 
the  other.  But  the  design  being  eitrcmety  odi- 
ous tu  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  who  saw, 
with  indignation,  in  that  proposal  an  attempt  to 
aitVont  a  most  respectable  citizen,  in  onler  to  flat- 
ter the  vanity  of  one  person,  and  to  gratify  the 
prolligale  resentments  of  another,  (Jffisat  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  motion.' 

It  was  probably  durin?  Uiia  year  in  wliieh 
Ciesar  was  pnotor,  and  before  thft  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey from  Asia  (although  historians  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  dole,)  that  CiEsar  promoted,  as  lias  been 
alrraily  mentioned,  prosecutions  upon  a  chat^ 
,.r ; — (^^  against  some  persoi ^ 
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...._,  . .  carry  particular 
The  law  respecting  assaa- 
sination  appears  to  tiave  been  the  lot  of  Cicfiar; 
and  he  was  entitied  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  still  very  arbitrary,  to 
extend,  by  his  edict  or  plan  of  proceeding  for  the 
year,  the  description  of  the  crime  under  his  cpg- 
nirance  to  any  special  case. 

While  he  seemed  to  have  formed  so  many  de- 


signs Bgainst  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  the  eapadty  of  prtetor  supponeJ  them  with 
the  aathorily  of  a  magistrate,  the  senatorian  party 
made  a  powerful  eiertion  of  their  influence  to 
have  him  suspended,  and  actually  obtained  a  de- 
cree for  this  pnrpGse.  He  aflected  at  £rst  t<i 
slight  their  authority ;  hut  finding  that  a  jiower 
was  preparing  to  enforce  it,  perhaps  at  the  Iiamrd 
of  his  lite,  he  laid  aside  for  some  time  the  rebes 
and  badges  of  oiagiBtracy,  dismissed  his  lictors, 
and  abstained  from  the  functions  of  pnetor,  until, 
having  rejected  an  oKa  of  the  people  to  restore 
him  by  forre,  he  was,  with  proper  marks  of  re- 
gard, tor  this  instance  of  niodeiation,  reinstated, 
by  an  act  of  the  senate.' 

The  aristocraticat  party,  at  the  same  time,  to 
conflrm  and  perpetuate  the  eiidencc  on  vchich 
they  proceeded  a^inst  the  accomplices  of  Cati' 
line,  continued  their  prosecutions  on  this  subject, 
and  obtained  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  por- 
tioular,  against  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Vergun- 
teius,  and  against  Autmnius,  whi^  about  two 
years  before,  having  been  elected  consul,  was  set 
a^de  upon  a  charge  of  bribery;  and  who,  from 
the  disgust  which  fie  took  to  tfie  senate  upon  iJiat 
occauon,  had  connected  himself  with  the  more 
desperate  party.  Publiua  Sylla,  in  tlie  same  pre- 
dicament with  AutroniuB,  was  tried ;  but,  being 
defended  l)y  Cicero,  in  an  eloquent  harangue 
which  is  still  extant,  waa  acquitted. 

Csssar  likewise  was  accused  by  Vectius  as  ac- 
cessary to  the  consjnracy  of  Catiline ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  tliat  he  ivas  concerned  fertber  than  by 
the  general  encouragement  he  gave  to  everv  par- 
ty at  variance  with  the  senate.  Opposition  to 
this  body  was  called  the  interest  of  the  pcopli^ 
and  was  adopted  by  even  person  who  had  anj 
passions  to  gratify  by  crmies  of  state,  or  wtic 
wished  to  weaken  ttic  goiernment,  to  which 
they  tliemselvFS  wvre  accountable.  Among  tha 
supportera  of  this  interest,  Crassus  also  was  ac- 
ct^ed,  but  prohaUy  on  no  better  grounds  tium 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  however,  were 
suspended  by  the  approach  of  Pompey.  Thia 
leader  had  now  drawn  the  attentirjn  of  all  men 
upon  himself,  was  quoted  in  every  harangue  as 
the  great  support  of  the  empire,  and  courted  by 
multitudes,  who,  without  inquuy,  affected  to  be 
classed  with  bis  admirers  and  friends.  Thecon- 
ta^n  spread  like  a  fashion  among  ttie  vulgar  of 
every  description.  He  himself  afi*ected  indiffer- 
ence to  this  mighty  tide  of  renown,  though  not 
without  much  dignity  and  state,  which  he  temper- 
ed with  affability,  employing  the  greatness  he  pos- 
sessed to  ^ve  the  inoio  value  to  hb  condescen^ns. 
His  manner,  though  acceptable  totlie  people  and 
the  army,  was  disagreeable  to  the  senate.    Having 

Seviously  sent  Piso,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  before 
m  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  tie  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  desire  that  the  senate  would  de fei 
the  elections  until  he  .himself  could  bo  present  to 
canvass  for  tiis  friend.  The  senate,  according  to 
Dio,  complied  with  his  desire  ;  but,  according  to 
Plutarch,  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain.  This 
author  imputes  the  resolution,  which  they  took 
upon  Ibis  occasion,  to  Calo,  and  subjoins,  that 
Pompey  endeavoured  to  gain  this  opponent  by  a 
proposed  marriage  withoneof  his  near  relations; 
and  that  Cato  declined  the  connection,  saying. 
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that  he  should  not  be  cBUsht  in  a  female  snare. 
Piao,  however,  was  elected  tfljfether  with  Vale- 
riua  Messala,  anil  entered  on  nia  office  before  the 
Irimnph  of  Pompey. 

This  Bolemiiity  followed  soon  af- 
XJ.  C.  692.     tei;  Hnd,  though  continued  for  two 

days,  could  not  make  ploice  for  all 
n^i^°^  ■  °  '^^  magnificent  shows  (hot  h»d 
xr™Jihi-  '*^  provided  for  it.  The  list  of 
laio  ATg-ir.      conqutsts  eiceeded  Ihat  which  had 

ever  been  produced  at  any  olher 
Iriumph.  Asia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Pa{)hlagonia,  Medea,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Alhanki, 
Syna,  Cilida,  Mesopotamia,  Fhccntcia,  Judea, 
Arabia,  Scythia,  Crete,!  nitb  the  sea  in  all  its 
coasts.  Among  tlie  people  or  pat«ntate3  subdu- 
ed, were  Ihe  Baalerni,  Milhridates,  and  Tigranes. 
Among  the  c^uies,  a  thousand  fortresees,  nine 
hundrS  cities  reduced,  ^ht  hundred  galleys 
taken,  above  two  millions  of  men  in  caplivitj. 
Tovrns  lepeopled,  not  lees  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  To  this  pompous  list,  it  was 
subjoined  by  his  friends,  that,  this  being  his 
thinl  trinmph,  be  had  been  round  the  known 
world,  and  had  triumphed  over  all  the  three  parts 
of  the  earth,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

After  rewarding  (he  soldiers,  of  whom  none 
received  less  than  fifteen  hundred  denarii,'  be 
carried  to  the  treasury  twenty  thousand  talents.' 
He  led,  among  his  principal  captives,  be^es 
the  chief  pirates,  Tigranes,  son  to  the  hing  of 
Armenia,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter, — 
Zoamfi,  the  queen  of  Tigranes, — the  fether  of 
Aristobulns,  king  of  the  Jews, — a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  with  five  sons,  and  same  Scythian 
women ;  the  hostages  of  the  Iberiu  and  the  Com- 
maweni  i  together  with  trophies  for  every  battle 
he  nad  fought,  making  in  all  a  more  splendid 
fixhibition  than  any  that  was  10  be  foond  o  ''  ~ 
records  of  the  state. 

The  triumphal  pmcessions  of  Fompey 
more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  person, 
because  they  contained  a  public  evidence  of  hii 
character.  Others  took  (he  benefit  of  an  estab 
lished  practice  to  publish  and  to  ratify  the  honours 
they  had  acquired;  butPompey,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
fonnerly  thought  of;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  over-ran  some  provinces  in  which  Ibe 
enemy  were  subdued,  or  in  whidi  ^ey  w( 


collect  curioHtJcs  and  ornaments  fur  this 
pompous  scene. 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordinary  form,  contained 

only  such  exhibitions  as  had  a  reference  In  the 

service  in  which  it  was  obtained;  the  captives 

and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  with  effigies  and  rcpre 

sentations  where  the  originals,  by  any  accident, 

displayed.     But  inthesesidemnities, 

executed  forlhe  honour  ofPompey,  were  admitted 

whatever  could  diatoguish  or  signaliie  Ihe  occa- 

Among    these,  according  to  Uie  record 

transcribed  by  Pliny,*  there  were  many  costly 

ornaments  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones,  which 

-"■re  ftbrieated  on  purpose  to  be  shown.   Tables 

plates,  used  for  some  spedes  of  play,  made  of 

e  entire  crystal ;  a  representation  of  the  moon 

gold,  weighing  thirty  pondo ;  tables,  utensils. 

itues,  crowns,  models  of  different  sorts  in  gold 

and  precious  stones,  with  Ihe  representation  of  a 

'n  in  gold,  having  lions,  deer,  and  other 

upon  il ;  and  what  serves  as  an  evidence 
that  these  exhibitions  were  not  limited  to  the 
ipoils  actually  taken  in  war,  there  is  mentioned 

-     ^— TB    of    P -     ■ 

The  who 
and  order,  than  vi  . ,  ,        , 

the  disposition  of  any  of  the  battles  which  t 
triumph  was  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  Ibe  images,  representations,  and  n 
morials  which  were  carried  before  the  victor 
,  there  was  held  up  to  view  a  sti 
of  the  public  revenue,  from  which  It  appean 
that,  betbre  Pompe^'s  time,  it  amounted  to 


millions.* 

Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  assembly  of 
the  people  was  called  in  the  drcns  Flaminius,  to 
receive  the  address  of  this  victorious  general ;  but, 
from  Ihe  extreme  caution  not  to  oftend  any  party, 
the  speech  which  he  made^  upon  tliis  occasion, 
was  acceptable  te  none.  "Il  gave  no  hopes," 
says  Cicero,'  "to  the  poors  no  flattery  lo  the  rich; 
no  satisfaction  to  the  good ;  no  encouragement  to 
the  profligate."  Ponipey  was  suffered  to  possess 
the  highest  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic, merely  because  he  assumed  it;  and  l.r  jjra- 
served  his  dj"ni(y,  by  never  comrailting  his 
reputation  without  being  prepared,  and  having 
concerted  a  variety  of  atlB  liy  which  it  might  be 
-lupported. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TVansactiotu  al  Rome,  and  in  the  Prtnrinces — Jatius  Catar  appointed  in  the  Qnalily  of  Propnr: 
loT  to  his  first  Projiinee  of  Imaitanta— Trial  qf  Clodius— Proposed  AcU/ption  into  a  Plebeian 
Family  to  ijualify  him  for  the  QffieB  of  TVifrirae— Carsor  a  Candidate  for  the  Consulship- 
The  Triumvirale  ijf  Caaar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus — ConsvlshipofCiesaT— Motion  of  Vaiini-af, 
to  confer  on  Caisar,  for  Ptre  Yearf,  the  Comtnend  in  Gaul— Marriage  of  Pompeij  to  Jiilia~Of 
CwMTto  Calpumia—Plot  of  Veltius—Cttus-ilale  of  Lucius  Calpumius  and  A.  Gabinius— 
Attack  made  upon  GcCTO — His  Exile. 


POMPEY,  at  his  departure  from  Syria,  left 
that  province  with  two  legions  Under  the  com- 
mand of  .Xmitius  S<:aurus,  one  of  his  livut^nanCe. 
This  otBcer  occupied  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  continued 
the  war  which  his  predecessor  had  begun  with 
the  Aralis, 

CaiUB  Antonius,  the  late  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  the  consulate,  soon  aOer  the  defeat  of  Catiline, 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  ofwhieli, 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  ^ear,  he  had  been 
appointed  governor.  He  entered  his  province 
with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  which  had  been  ob- 
tahird  by  the  defeat  of  Catiline ;  but  these  he 
~~n  fort'cited  by  his  misconduct  in  a  war  against 


his  province.  Complaints  were  exhibited  against 
him  for  extortion.  On  this  occasion  it  had  been 
reported  by  himself  or  by  some  of  his  family, 
that,  having  agreed  to  divide  the  profits  of  his 

— , ,(  (,n]j  Cicero,  part  oniy  was  exacted 

1  account  This  alle^tion,  Cicero,  in 
0  Atticus,  mentions  with  indignation; 
and,  being  asked  to  undertalce  his  defence,  ques- 
tions whether  he  can  decently  do  so  under  this 
imputation."  Gut  as  he  soon  afterviards  under- 
took the  cause  of  Antony,  itnd  employed  bis  in- 
terest to  have  him  continued  in  his  command,  it 
is  probable  that  this  imputation  either  gained  no 
crct'it.  or  was  entirely  removed.' 

The  Allobroges,  tnough  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port they  were  mule  to  expect  from  the  party  of 
Catiline,  nevertheless  took  arms,  and  invaded  the 
Roman  province  of  Gaul.  After  a  variety  of 
events,  Uiey  were  repulsed  by  Pontiniua,  who 
then  commanded  the  Roman  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  forced  to  retire  iido  (hwown  country .10 


or,  obtained  his  first  military  commanJ,  being 
appointed  by  lot  to  the  government  of  Lusitania, 
where,  under  different  pretences,  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  to  show 
his  capaci^  for  war,  and  to  lay  some  ground  tor 
hisclaimloatriumph.il  In  pushing  his  way  to 
the  preferments  which  he  now  held  in  the  stale, 
he  had  ruined  his  fortune  by  largesses,  public 
showB,  and  entertarnmenls  to  the  people,  by  his 
lavish  bounty  in  private  to  needy  and  profligate 
citizens,  and  in  supporting  every  desperate  cause, 
against  the  senate  and  the  government;  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  himself,  that  he  needed 
one  hundred  and  Itfty  millions  Roman  money,  or 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 


ling, to  be  worth  nothing."  When  about  to  de- 
part from  the  city,  he  was  preased  by  his  creditors, 
and  had  recourse  to  Crassua,  who  became  his 
surety  for  great  sums." 

A  person  who,  in  any  other  slate,  than  (hat  of 
Rome,  could  suppose  such  a  fortune  reparable, 
must  have  thought  of  means  alarming  to  the  state 
itself;  but  Ciegar  had  now  quitted  &e  paths  td' 
pleasure  for  those  of  ambition ;  and,  in  an  em[Hie 
which  extended  over  so  many  opulent  pnreince^ 
could  easily  pro{iorUon  his  wealth  to  the  extent  of 
his  power.  Although  the  prorince  into  which 
he  was  then  sent  was  none  of  the  richest,  and 
was  only  a  step  to  somewhat  brthcr,  more  con- 
siderable, and  more  liliely  to  suppl<f  him  with  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  nis  ambition,  he 
was  neverthetefls  reported  to  have  supplied  Ids 
own  wants,  and  to  have  enriched  hia  army." 

In  passing  the  Al[>s,  on  his  way  into  Spain,  at 
a  village  on  the  way,  one  of  his  company  ob- 
served, that  "  Here  too  there  were  probably  par- 
ties and  contesls  for  poicer,"  "Ay,"  S!ud  Cttsar, 
"and  I  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  this 
place  than  the  second  at  Rome.Ii"  Ujion  bis  ar- 
rival in  Lusitania,  he  made  the  necessaty  ang- 
mentation  of  the  army,  and  soon  overran  all  the 
districts  that  were  disposed  to  resist  his  authority. 
With  the  same  alrihty  with  which  he  condocled' 
his  military  operations,  he  supported  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  governor,  no  less  m  the  civil  than  in 
the  military  department.  Historians,  upon  an 
idea  which  occurred  to  them,  that  the  disorderin 
his  own  ailairs  might  have  rendered  him  lartial 

any  such  charge,  and  observe  that  he  gave  proofs 
of  the  contrary,  and  for  the  must  part  ordered  two 
thirds  of  the  debtor's  eflccls  to  be  sequestrated 
&rthe  use  of  Us  creditors. i' 

While  these  things  passed  in  the  provinces, 
the  city  was  occupied  with  ordinary  an^rs,  and 
sufieral  an  increase  of  the  politi<ul  distempers 
with  which  the  public  had  been  for  some  time 
infected.    The  expense  and  diasijialion  attending 


bus  exhibited  the  baiting  of  a  hundred  bears  by 
African  huntsmen  ,1'  and  whereas  such  enter- 
tainments had  lormerly  ended  at  one  meeting, 
they  were  now  continued  through  many  acts," 
and  were  intermitted  only  white  the  people  retired 
to  their  meals 

The  ottice  of  censor,  as  appears  from  the  trana- 
aclions  which  are  mentioned  relating  to  the  farms 
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ifth  revenue  and  the  rolls  of  the  snnntf.n 
hcini  at  thia  liiae,  althaugti  lh«  iiamps  ii 
ppiwns  bv  whcra  it  was  Rierciecd  are  ni 
corlwl  The  censors  ate  said  lo  have  let  tlie 
rt■^enuf8  of  Asia  at  a  rate,  of  which  the  fannera 
afterwards  complained,  alleging,  that  tbrar  own 
aiiditv  in  granpitig  at  the  pronU  t«  be  made  in 
tluB  nen  province  had  mi^lFd  Ihem.i  They  like- 
wise put  upon  the  rolls  of  the  senate  all  who  had 
evec  held  any  office  of  magistnicy,  and  iij  this 
addition  increased  the  number  of  members  be- 
yond the  former  and  ordinary  lale.^ 

AhnuCthf,  same  time  happened  the  memomlilc 
trial  of  Publius  Cbidiua,  for  the  scandal  be  had 
given  bjinnfaning  the  sacred  rites  in  Cies.ir'B 
nouse.  This  debauchee  was  snpiiosei],  for 
time,  to  have  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  i 
minal  correspondence  with  Pompeia,  Ca 
wifei  lut  to  have  been  prevented,  if  not  by  her 
own  discretion,  at  least  by  the  attention  and  vigi- 
lance of  her  tarnily.'  In  these  circumstances,  in 
the  preceding  year,  it  tell  to  the  tot  of  Pnmpeia, 
as  being  nlfe  lo  one  of  the  pnetors  in  office,  to 
celebrate,  at  her  bouse,  the  feativa]  of  a  certain 
female  deity,*  worshipped  by  the  Romans ;  and 
at  whose  riles  women  alone  were  admitted.  Every 
male  donwslic,  even  the  husband  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  home  while  the  rites  were 


dress,  and,  being  younn^  and  of  an  eSeminate 
aspect,  expected  to  pass  tor  a  woman.*  Pompeia 
was  supposed  to  be  apprised  of  the  desi^,  and 
to  have  stationed  a  female  slave  to  receive  and 
conduct  her  paramour  through  the  apartments. 
Being  met,  however,  by  another  slave  who  n-as 
not  in  tlio  secret,  bis  voico betrayed  him.  Aery 
of  amazement  and  horror  was  immediately  raiscii, 
commiinicated  througb  all  the  apartments,  and 
the  occasion  of  It  discovered  to  the  matrons,  who 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  rites.  Clodius  escaped, 
but  not  without  being  known.  I'he  college  of 
pontiiTs  made  a  report,  thai  the  sacred  rites  had 
been  profaned.  The  senate  resolved,  thatiniiuiry 
ahould  be  made  into  the  grounds  of  the  scandal  ^ 
and  that  the  people  should  be  moved  to  autliorise 
the  prstor  to  select,  without  drawing  lots,  proper 
judges  Ibrthe  trial  of  the  accused. 

tjlodius,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lccul- 
lus ;  liy  his  perfidy  in  seduqug  the  troops  of  that 
general  to  muUny,  atid  by  Us  profligacy  on  ever; 
occasion,  had  incurred  a  general  detestation  t  and 
many  of  the  senators  combined,  as  the  fikeliest 
way  of  removing  him  from  the  commonwealth, 
in  urging  the  prosecution  a^inst  him. 

He  himself,  foreseeing  this  storm,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  popular  party,  aiul 


to  the  senate.  These  parties  accordi  _ 
became  interested  in  the  issue  of  his  cause.  The 
popular  leaden  endeavoured  to  preserie  hun  as  a 
useful  instnunent,  atid  the  senate  to  remove  him 
as  a  vile  and  dan^ruus  tool  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  Even  Cmsar,  though  [icrsonally 
insulted,  and  so  fur  moved  by  the  scaiidal  which 
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had  been  given  in  his  own  house  as  to  part  with 
his  wife,  still  alTected  to  consider  as  groundlci's 
the  charge  that  was  brought  against  the  accused 
and  being  asked,  why  he  had  parted  «ith  a  no- 
man  who,  upon  this  supposition,  mustappcar  to 
be  innocent,  emd,  that  his  wife  must  not  only  be 
innocent,  but  aliove  imputation.  Puni]>ey,  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  declined  lo  favour  eVher 
party;  out  being  called  upon  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  to  declare  his  0)Hnion,  whether  this 
trial  should  proceed  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate  I  made  a  long  speech,  fufi  of  rrsj^rt  lo  the 
nobles,  and  of  submission  lo  the  senale,  whope 
authority,  in  all  questions  of  this  sort,  he  said, 
shou'd  ever  with  him  have  the  greatest  weight. 
He  altcrwards,  in  the  senate  itself,  being  calleil 
upon  by  Messala  the  consul,  deliverei!  himself  to 
the  same  purpose ;  and  when  he  had  done,  whis- 
pered Cicero,  who  sat  by  him,  that  he  thought  he 
had  now  sufficiently  explained  himself)  ititin.st- 
in^  prohabljr,  that  he  meant  to  eoroiirehend,  in 
this  declaration,  his  judgment  with  re^iei^  to  all 
tlu!  acts  of  the  senate  miich  had  passci]  relating 
to  tlie  accomplices  of  Catiline.' 

The  consul  Piso  was  instructed  to  carry  to  the 
people,  for  their  assent,  an  act  for  the  better  mn- 
duct  of  the  trial  of  CloiUue,  diapenang  whh  the 
usual  Dmle  of  draughting  judges  by  lot,  and  HU- 
thnrising  the  prtptor  to  select  them,  that  lie  might 
name  the  more  respectable  persons.  Gn  the  day 
on  which  this  motion  was  lobe  made,  a  numerous 
party  of  young  nolalitj  appeared  for  the  delsnii- 
ant.  His  hirdings  and  retainers  crowded  the 
comitium.  Even  Piso,  whomoved  the  question, 
dissuaded  the  people  from  pasung  the  law,  and 
dlowcd  the  friends  of  Clodius  to  put  a  ndieult^s 


trick  on  the  assembly,  by  distributing  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  came  forward  to  vote,  two  ballots, 
'  icb,  inslemi  of  lieinfr,  ai 


and  the  other  affirmative,  were  both  negative. 
This  trick  lieing  obscned,  Calo  suspended  the 
ballot,  and  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  pr^ 


cast  lumself  at  their  feet  as  ihey  entered ;  they, 
neverthebss,  confirmed  their  lormer  resolution  by 
a  majority  of  four  hundred  lo  fifteen." 

HortcnsluB,  howpver,  having  preposed  that, 
instead  of  the  motion  which  the  consuls  had  been 
instructed  to  make  for  the  seli'dion  of  the  juugcs, 
Che  tribune  Fusius  should  move  the  people  to 
grant  conimisdon  for  tlie  trial,  leaving  the  judges, 
as  usual,  to  be  drawn  by  lot ;  an  edict  was  framed 
ami  passed  to  this  efli'ct.  HortenMUs,  who  con- 
ducted tlie  trial,  was  confident  that  no  jury  could 
aeq^uit  theaecused.  The  court  accordingly,  in  all 
their  proceedings,  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  se- 
verity. They  even  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect 
their  persons  againstthepartizans  of  the  criminal; 
but  the  majority,  nevertheless,  suffered  thenj  selves 
to  be  eorruptei^  and  took  money  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  Of  fifty-sii  judges  that  were  inclosed, 
twenty-five  gave  tlieir  vmce  to  condemn,  and 
thirty-one  to  acquit.  Catqios,  on  this  occasioii, 
asked  the  majority  lo  what  purpose  they  hail  dc- 
airedaguard?  "  Was  it,"  he  said,  "toeecureihe 
money  you  eipccled  to  reerive  for  your  voles  f "' 
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Soon  after  ihU  judgment  the  spnate  resolrei] 
thnt  inquiry  bIiouIJ)  he  made  concerning  those 
judges  who  liad  l>cen  corruple'l  in  llw  trial.  And 
bj  thiii  resolution  gave  a  general  oflcncc  to  the 
equestrian  onipr,  who  considered  it  as  a.n  impiita-' 
tior,  on  their  whole  body."* 

Fompey,  in  the  course  of  this  transaction,  had 
been  obliged  (o  declare  himself  for  the  senate ;  but 
tiLB  object  was  to  be  on  ^ood  terms  witii  all  par- 
ties, and  to  manage  his  interest,  by  having  some 
of  his  crGatnrcs  always  chosen  into  the  highest 
offices  of  state.  He  oflered,  as  candidate  for  the 
consulate  of  the  following  year,  Afi;anius,  one  of 
Ilia  depeniianta,  who  is  represented  liy  Cicero  as 
a.  person  of  mean  character,  and  who,  liaving  no 
personal  dignity,  nor  any  credit  wilh  the  [leople, 
was  to  be  supported  in  his  canvass  by  money 
alone.  Pompey  himself  and  the  consul  Piso, 
openly  employe!  bribery  in  obtaining  votes  in  hia 

A  variety  of  resolutions  were  olitained  in  the 
senate  to  restrain  these  practices.  Two  of  them 
wEre  proposed  by  Cato  and  Domitius,  The  first 
was  levelled  against  the  consul  Piso,  and  gave 
permission,  on  the  susfncion  of  iUidt  practices 
cespec^ng  elections,  to  vjat  the  house  even  of  a 
magistrate.  By  the  other  it  was  declared,  that  all 
those  who  were  fbiind  distributing  money  to  the 
people  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  thiar 
country.'^ 

The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  enconraged 
Lurco,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  pmiiose  a  now 
clause  to  cormboratfl  the  laws  against  bribery, 
Bi  this  clause  promises  of  money  made  to  the 
(KDpte,  if  not  performed,  did  not  infer  guilt ;  hut, 
if'pi.rGimied,  subjected  the  guilty  person  from 
thfuoeforward  to  pav  to  each  of  the  tribes  an  an- 
ni-al  tti:  of  three  tliousand  Roman  money,  or 
abiiLt  twenty-EiUT  pounds  sterUng;  and  tlicre 
bci  i;  thirty-liTB  tribes,  this  tax  amounted  in  all 
to  oiiout  ciijhe  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  our 
moi  y  That  the  tribune  might  not  be  inloi^ 
rupl«d  in  carrying  this  law,  the  senate  farther  re- 

Lei  MXa  and  Fuiiai'  should  not  be  opposed  to 
him.'*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  liberality  of 
Ponipey  prevailed  ^unst  these  precaution^  as 
Afraniua  was  elected,  together  with  CI.  Ciecilius 
Meleltus  Celer. 

Soon  alter  the  election  of  these  officers,  the 
fennets  of  the  revenue  of  A^a,  supported  by  the 
whi^e  equestrian  order,  compliunerj,  as  has  b 
mentioned,  of  the  terms  ol  their  contract, 
whiuhthey  alleged  that  the^  had  greatly  eiceeded 
what  the  funds  of  that  province  could  alTord,  and 
mjds  application  lo  Uie  senate  for  relief.  Their 
plea  was  contested  for  some  months  with  great 
animosity  on  both  ddes.'' 

Upon  theacoesMon  of  the  new  cons  , 
other  matters,  tending  to  innovation  and  public 
disturbance,  were  introduced.  Metellus  Nepos, 
lute  tribune,  being  now  in  the  office  of  praitor, 
procured  a  law  to  abolish  the  customs  payable  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  as  has 
been  observed,  upon  tlie  accession  of  wealth  de- 


riveil  from  Macedonia,  had  exempted  thenisflvej 
~  am  all  the  ancient  assessmaniK,  and  they  now 
impleted  the  exemption  of  all  the  Italians  from 
ery  tax  be^es  that  of  quit-rents  for  public 
nds,  and  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  value  of 
slaves  when  sold  or  emaneipaled.  They  were 
become  the  sovereigns  of  a  greatempire,  and  as 
meh,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  receive,  not 
ihliged  to  pay,  contrihutions.1' 

The  tiihtme  Herennius,  at  the  same  timf^ 
nade  a  motion  for  an  act  lo  enable  Puhlins  Clo- 
lius  to  he  adopted  into  a  plebnan  femily,  which, 
though  an  act  of  a  more  private  nature  tlian  any 
of  the  former,  tended  still  more  to  embroil  the 
jiartics  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  &c- 
tioua  and  profSgatc  person  had  entertained  great 
resentments  agamat  many  of  the  senators  or.  ao- 
'  nf  the  proseculion  he  liad  lately  inenrred, 
igainst  Cicero  in  parlicolar,  who,  having 
been  called  as  an  evidence  on  his  trial,  gave  a 
ifavourable  accountof  his  character.  The 
summary  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  in  which  Cicero  predded  as  consul,  ei- 
posed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  popular  fac- 
tion ;  and  Clodius  now  pmposed  to  qualify  him- 
self to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  magistrate  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  on  the  other  abettors  of  the 
party.  Tlie  mution,  however,  for  the 
present  was  reiected,  thongh  not  finally  dropt,  by 
Clodins  himself,  nor  by  the  popular  faction,  whose 
a  he  proiessed  to  espouse." 
wo  other  motions  were  made  in  which  Pom- 
^as  deeply  interested  :  one,  to  ratify  and  con- 
all  his  acts  in  the  province  of  Asia;  another, 
to  procure  settlements  for  the  cetcrans  who  had 
served  under  his  command.  The  first,  as  it  im- 
plied a  reflection  on  LucuUus,  many  of  wliose 
judgments  Pompey  bad  reversed,  roused  this 
statffiinan  from  the  care  of  his  household  and  his 
table,  to  that  of  the  republic^  Ho  opposed  tliia 
motion  with  vigour,  and  in^ted  that  the  acts  of 
Pompey  should  be  separately  eiamined,  and  not 
conHrmed  in  a  E^ngle  vote.  In  this  he  wos  sup- 
ported by  Catnlus,  by  Cato,  by  the  consul  Mo- 
tellus,  and  by  the  senate  in  general.  Afranius, 
though  vested  with  the  consulate,  and  acting 
almost  as  the  agent  of  Pompey,  had  neither  dig- 
nity nor  force  to  support  such  a  measure ;  and 
Pompey,  finding  it  rejected  by  the  senate,  de- 
clined carrying  it  to  the  people.i' 

The  other  proposal,  relating  to  the  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  was,  by  L. 
Flavins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  In  tlie  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  under  the  title  of  aii  A  gra- 
rian  law.  In  this  act,  to  prevent  the  Imputation 
of  partiality  lo  any  particular  description  of  men, 
certain  gratuities  were  projected  fur  the  indigent 
citizens  m  general  i"  and,  to  enable  the  common- 
wealth to  extend  its  bounty,  it  was  pmposed  first 
of  all  to  revoke  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands, 
which,  having  belonged  to  the  public  in  the  con- 
sulate of  P.  Mudus  and  L,  Calpumius,  were 
sold  by  the  senate ;  and  tliat  the  price  should  lie 
restored  to  the  purchasers.   It  was  proposed  like- 

lis^ated  by  Sylla,  but  nut  appropriated ;  and  tc 
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BhouliI  he  clistributel  in  terms  of  this  a 

The  conanl  MetelluB  Celer,  supported  hy  the 
aenat«,  strenuously  opposed  the  passing  of  this 
law.    The  tribune  perd^ed  with  great  obetinBcj, 


mitted  the  consul  lo  piison.  Tba  whole 
would  have  atteniltd  him  thither,  and  numbers 
accordingly  crowded  to  the  place,  when  the  ' 
bune,  vested  with  the  sacred  defences  of  his  ( 
son,  lo  bar  their  way,  planted  his  stool  or  chair  of 
stlice  in  the  door  of  the  piison ;  and,  having  seated 
biniself  upon  it,  "This  vfay,"  he  said,  "you 
cannot  pass;  if  you  mean  to  enter,  you  mast 
^rce  through  the  walls."'  He  declared  his  re- 
solution to  remain  all  night  where  he  sal.  The 
parties  were  collecting  their  strength,  and  matters 
were  iikdy  to  end  in  greater  extremities  than 
suited  the  indirect  and  cautious  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey.  This  politician,  although  he  engaged  all  his 
friends  to  support  the  motion  of  Flavins,  aftectcd 
to  have  no  jurt  in  the  measure,  and  now  probably 
instructed  the  tribune  lo  remove  from  the  doors 
of  the  prison.  Flavius  accordingly  withdrew  of 
a  sudden,  saying,  he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of 
the  prisoner,  who  begged  for  his  liberty.' 

It  13  supposed  that  Pompey,  on  this  occafflon, 
severely  felt  the  checks  which  his  amiation  re- 
ceived from  the  senate ;  that  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  the  lUsmid^n  of  his  army,  and  wished 
himself  in  condiUon  to  enforce  what  lus  cnA  or 
his  artilice  had  not  been  able  to  obtain.  The 
error  he  had  committed  in  resigning  the  sword, 
if  tie  conceived  it  as  such,  might  have  still  been 
corrected  by  recovering  the  possession  of  some 
considerable  province,  which  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  an  array  and  of  proper  re- 
sources to  support  his  power.  He,  nevertheless, 
appears  to  have  preferred  the  scene  of  intrigue  in 
the  city  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a  choice 
in  which  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  Ciesar, 
who  proteased  great  attachment  Co  hiui,  and  who 
was  aboat  this  time  returned  from  the  govern- 
ment which  he  held  as  propnetor  in  Lusitania. 

Tlus  oflicer,  according  lo  Dio,  had  found  some 
pretence  for  a  war  with  the  naticms  on  the  iron- 
tier  of  the  Roman  province ;  had  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  In  some  of  the  islands  on  the  const, 
and  afterwardsrcduced  them  in  thatretreat.  His 
object  was  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted  his 
province  without  wailing  for  a  successor,  and, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  halted  as  usual  with 
the  en^gns  of  his  military  command  at  the  galea 
of  the  cily,  applied  for  a  triumph,  and,  at  the  same 
iima  made  interest  for  votes  at  the  approaching 
election.'  The  senate,  and  the  fiiends  of  the  re- 
public in  general,  were  become  extremely  jealous 
of  his  designs,  and  of  his  credit  with  the  people. 
From  a  litertine  he  was  become  an  ardent  pi>liti- 
cian,  seemed  to  iiave  no  passion  but  ambition  or 
animosity  lo  the  senate;  without  committing 
himself  he  had  abetted  every  ^c^us  leader 
against  theoi,  and  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to 
consideration  or  honours,  except  so  far  as  they  led 


to  power.  Cicero  and  Csto  were  at  (his  lime  the 
principal,  or  most  conspicuous,  members  of  the 
senate.  The  first  was  possessed  of  consular  rank, 
great  ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplished  talents : 
the  other,  possessed  of  gnat  abilities  and  an  in- 
ftexibte  resolution,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  re- 
pnWic  vrith  the  same  ardour  thai  others  engaged 
m  pursuing  the  object  of  their  own  ambition, 
their  pleasures,  or  personal  interests.  He  ho'l 
penetration  enough  to  perceive  in  Ctessr,  long 
before  the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  dis- 
position lo  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion wilh  needy  and  profligate  citizens,  to  make  a 
Ercy  of  the  republic  TTnder  tliis  apprehension 
e  oppose<]  him  with  a  degree  of  keenness  which 
Cffisar  endeavoured  lo  represent  as  a  personal 
animosity. 

The  senators  in  general,  now  aware  of  their 
dan^r  from  Ciesar,  were  disposed  to  resist  his 
applications,  whether  made  for  honours  or  for 
public  trust.  They,  on  the  present  occasion, 
disputed  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph :  and,  while 
he  remained  without  the  city  in  eipectation  of 
this  honour,  refused  to  admit  him  on  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  consul.  But  the  day 
of  election  being  fined,  Ciesar,  without  heutation, 
preferred  the  consulate  to  the  triumph,  laid  down 
the  ensigns  of  his  late  military  command,  assumed 
the  gown,  and  entered  the  city  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.* 

The  people  were  at  this  tune  divided  into  a 
variety  of  factions.  Pompey  and  Crassus  dis- 
trusted each  other,  and  both  were  jealous  of  Cie- 
sar. Thdr  divisions  strengthened  tlie  party  of 
the  senate,  and  fiimlshed  that  body  with  ilte 
means  of  thwarting  separately  many  of  their  am- 
bitious designs.  This  Ciesar  had  long  ijerceived, 
and  had  paid  his  court  both  to  Pmnpey  and  Cras- 
sus, in  order  lo  hinder  theur  joining  the  senate 
j^nsthim.  The  expeiiience  of  this  precaution 
now  appeared  more  cleai^v  than  ever,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  separately  represented  lo  these 
rivals  the  advantage  which  their  enemies  derived 
from  thfdr  misunderstanding,  and  the  ease  with 
which,  if  united^  they  might  concert  among  them- 
selves all  Ihe  afiairs  of  the  republic,  gratify  every 
friend,  and  disappoint  eveiy  enemy.  Upon  this 
representation  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  recon- 
ciled, anil  agreed  lo  act  in  concert  with  Caisar, 
and  M  support  him  in  his  pretensions,  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.* 

This  private  combination,  which  remained 
some  time  a  secret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of 
modiery,  alluding  to  the  ordinary  names  of  pub- 
lic office,  taken  from  the  numlier  of  those  who 
were  joined  in  them,'  called  the  triumvirate.  In 
the  mean  lime,  these  supposed  leaders  of  opposite 
Actions,  in  abating  th^r  violeritc  against  each 
other,  took  a  ^vourable  appearance  of  modera- 
tion and  candour.  They  paid  their  court  sepa- 
rately to  persons  whom  they  wished  to  gain,  and 
flattered  them  wilh  hopes  of  being  abfi  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  their  country.  This  sort  of  court 
they  paid  in  particular  M  Cicero ;  and  by  their 
flatteries,  and  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  his 
talents,  seemed  to  have  got  entire  possession  of 
lind.    Pompey  affected  to  place  Ihe  merits 
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of  Cicero  STEatly  al>ove  his  own.  "I,  jncieed," 
he  said,  "have  served  mj  counlty,  hut  this  man 
has  preserved  it."'  The  senatairB,  with  whom 
■''icero  had  hitherto  acted,  were  alarmed ;  and  it 
ppears  thai  Atticu^  about  this  lime,  had  taxed 
urn  with  leaving  his  party,  to  commit  himself 
nta  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  his  answer 
,a  this  imputation,  he  seems  ta  have  llBtt«recl 
ftimBelf  that  he  had  made  acquiaUon  of  Pompey, 
not  Eumndered  iiimseif  into  his  power;  at  least, 
that  he  had  rectairaei!  or  diverted  hioi  from  the 
danfrerous  projects  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
onuaged,  and  that  he  thought  himself  iJkelj  to 
Euceecd  in  the  same  manner  with  Ccesar:  so 
much*  that  he  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of 
lus  own  conduct  to  that  of  Cato,  who,  hy  his 
Bustentv  and  vehemence,  had  alienated  the  minds 
il  men  otherwise  well  disposed  lo  the  rcpablic,^ 
"while  I,"  heaaiJ,  "  by  a  httJe  discretion,  redaini, 
3r  even  disarm  its  enGmics,""! 

Few  peraona  were  naturally  possessed  of  rrtore 
penetration  than  Cicero,  although  it  vidll  afler- 
waids  appea[  how  egre^ously  he  was  mistaken 
on  this  occasion  j  hut  he  chose  not  to  sec  what 
checked  his  vanity,  or  prevented  his  enjoying  the 
court  which  was  paid  to  him  by  Pompey  and 
Cesar.  His  own  glory  intercefScd  every  other 
object  from  his  view,  and  made  liim  the  dupe  of 
every  person  who  professed  to  ailmire  him,  and 
secretly  displeased  with  every  one  who  did  not 
pay  him,  on  every  occasiBn,  the  cipected  tribute  of 
□raise ;  a  description  under  which  Cato,  though 
his  most  sincere  well-wisher  and  friend,  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  &llen. 

Cs!sar,  to  the  other  arts  which  he  employed  to 
xecure  his  elecljon,  added  the  use  of  money,  which 
he  obtained  by  joining  his  interest,  in  opposition 
to  Bibulus  with  that  of  Lucceius,  another  of  the 
candidates  possessed  of  great  wealth.  He  him- 
self having  squandered  his  fortune,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  still  greatly  in  debt,  and  Lucceius 
willingly  furnished  the  money  tl^t  was  given  to 
the  people  in  the  name  of  both.  This  iltpgal  pro- 
ceeomg,  together  with  the  menai^rkg  concerts  of 
which  he  began  to  be  suspected  with  Pompey 
and  CrassUB,  greatiy  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
republic  They  determined  to  support  Bibulus 
against  Lucceius ;  and,  in  ordertogive  Ciesar  a 
colleague  who  might  occasionally  oppose  his  dan- 
gerous intentions,  they  even  went  so  for  as  to 
contribute  sums  of  money,  and  to  bid  for  votes  as 
high  as  their  opponents.  In  this  crisis,  even  Calo 
owned  it  was  meritorious  to  bribe." 

During  the  dependence  of  this  conttst,  the 
senate,  by  the  death  of  Lutatiua  Catulus,  was 
deprived  of  an  able  member,  and  the  peD{de  of  a 
fellow■^ati^en  of  great  intearily,  nKideration,  forti- 
tude, and  ability;  a  model  of  what  the  Romans 
in  this  age  should  have  been,  in  order  to  have 
preservetT  their  republic  He  partook  with  Cato 
in  the  aversion  which  Cnsar  bore  to  the  most  re- 
spectable members  and  best  supporters  of  the 
senate,  and  would  probably  have  t^en  part  with 


him  likewise  in  the  continual  ellbrts  he  made  lo 
preserve  its  authority.  The  aripfocratieal  party, 
notwithstanding  this  loss,  prevailed  in  carrying 
the  election  of  Biliulus  against  Lucceius;  and 
though  they  could  not  exclude  Ciesar  from  tlie 
olfice  of  consul,  they  hoped,  by  nieans  of  his  coi- 
league,  to  oppose  and  to  frustrate  his  designs.!" 

Cssar,  well  aware  of  their  purpose,  opened  his 
administration  with  a  speech  praising  unanimity, 
and  recommending  good  agreement  between  those 
who  are  joined  in  any  public  (rust.  While  he 
meant  to  vilily  the  senate,  and  to  foster  every  dis- 
orderly party  against  them,  he  guarded  his  own 
behaviour,  at  l^st  in  the  first  period  of  his  con- 
sulship, with  every  appearance  of  moderation  and 
candour,  paid  his  court  not  only  lo  leaders  of  fac- 
tion, but  to  persons  of  every  description,  and 
while  he  took  care  to  espouse  the  popular  side  in 
every  question,  was  active  likewise  in  devising 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  em- 
pire !  so  that  the  senate,  however  inclined  to  coun- 
teract his  designs,  as  calculated  to  raise  himself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  could  scarce- 
ly, with  a  good  grace,  oppose  him  in  any  particu- 
lar measure._  He  set  out  with  a  project  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  citizens  having  numerous  &mi- 
iiea,  including  the  veterans  and  Uisbanded  stJdiers 
ofPompey;  propo«ng  to  settle  them  on  some  of 
the  public  lands  in  Italy.  He  gave  out  that  be 
expected  the  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  this  mea- 
sure, sent  him  a  message  by  Balbus,''  with  assur- 
ances that  he  meant  to  consult  iniih  Pompey  and 
himself  in  till  matlera  ijf  importavee,  and  t/iflt 
he  had  hopes  ofbrinffing  Crassua  into  the  same 
mind:  words,  ftom  which  it  is  manifest  tliat  the  co- 
alition ofthese  persons  was  nut  yet  pubhcly  k  nown, 
"Whatttiine  prospect  I  have  before  me,"  saja 
Cicero  to  Attlcus;  "a  perfrct  union  with  Pom- 
pey, even  vrith  Cesar  if  I  please ;  peace  with  my 
enemies,  and  trani^uilltty  m  my  olii  age."  Eut 
his  heart  misgave  him;  the  honours  of  his  former 
life  recurred  to  his  mind.  With  his  great  talents, 
he  was  destined  to  liansmit  a  more  honest  feme 
to  posterity,  and  to  become  the  lamented  victim 
of  his  country's  betrayers,  not  the  detested  asso- 
ciate of  their  crimes.i* 

This  consulate  is  distinguished  by  the  passing 
of  many  law^  particularly  this,  which  was  de- 
vised for  the  sctUement  of  citizens  on  certain  pub- 
lic lands !  and  therefore  known  by  the  Utle  of  tha 
Agrarian  law.  On  this  act  CieGai  was  to  rest  his 
jiopularlty,  and  his  triumph  over  the  senate.  He 
gave  out  that  he  was  to  make  a  provision  for 
twenty  thousand  citiiens,  without  any  burden  to 
the  revenue.  But  he  well  knew  that  his  antag»- 
nlsla  would  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  law,  and 
not  sutler  it  to  pass  without  opposition ;  and  he 
aifected  great  moderation  in  the  general  purpose, 
and  in  framin?  every  part  of  his  plan  ;  affecting 
soliiutude  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate ; 
hut,  in  reality,  to  maSo  their  opposition  appear 
the  more  unreasonable  and  the  more  odious  to  the 
people.  He  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
strip  the  revenue  of  any  branch  that  was  known 
to  carry  pro^  to  the  pubhc,  nor  to  make  any  par- 
tial distribution  in  &vour  of  bis  friends ;  that  he 
only  meant  to  plant  with  inhabitants  certain  un- 
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profitable  wastes,  finJ  to  provicle  for  a  nambet 
of  piuisns,  who,  hiinp  inmgpnt  anil  unenay 
their  circumsbincps,   Wei   the  city  itself  wi 
frequent   disorJi-ra  and    tamultsr    and   that 
noulJ  not  fjrocpcd  a  et^p  witliout  cansultin<{  the 
BBoal^  and  persons  of  crtsiit  and  authority  in  the 
>tale. 

In  a  way  to  bstb  these  appennincea,  and  with 
these  profesfflonB,  Cssai  formed  the  first  draught 
uf  a  n  act  which  he  liroujrht  to  the  senate  for  their 
approbation,  and  tho  support  of  their  anthority 
in  propoiung  it  to  Che  peoiile.  It  was  difRcuU  to 
iind  topics  an  which  to  oppose  a  measure  so  plau- 
sible, and  conducted  with  so  mu(^  appearance 
of  moderation  and  candour.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  set  itself  was  evidently  not  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to  constitute  ( 
merit  in  the  party  that  procured  it,  and  to  )p<i 
power  to  those  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  iti 
execution. 

In  great  and  populous  cities  indigent  dtizeni 
are  ever  likely  to  be  numomus,  and  woald  hi 
more  BO,  if  the  idlo  and  prolliaate  were  taught  tt 
hope  tor  bounties  and  ^atuitoua  pmiiaions,  it 

Iuiet  thiHT  clamours,  and  to  suppre»a  their  disor- 
crs.  Ifmen  were  to  have  eatatcB  in  the  country 
because  they  are  factious  and  turbulent  in  the 
raty,  it  is  evident  that  public  lands,  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  prosperous  state,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  claims. 

The  commissionera  appointed  tbi  the  dislribo- 
tion  of  such  public  favours,  would  be  raised  ahove 
the  orilinary  ma^Htrates,  and  above  the  laws  of 
thwr  country.  They  mi^ht  reward  their 
creatures,  and  keep  the  citizens  in  general 
state  of  dependence  on  their  will.  The  authors 
3f  each  proposals,  white  they  were  urging  the 
state  and  the  people  to  ruin,  wnold  be  considered 
as  their  only  patrons  and  friends  "It  is  nottbiE 
law  I  dread,"  said  Caloj  "it  is  the  reward  ex- 
pected for  obtaining  it," 

Odions  as  the  task  of  opposition  on  such  diffi- 
cult g;round  m^cht  appear  to  the  people,  this  sena- 
tor <Ud  not  decUne  it.  Being  asked  his  opinion 
in  his  turn,  he  answered,  That  he  saw  no  oeca- 
Eion  for  the  chan^  that  was  now  profiosed  in  the 
stiUe  of  the  public  lands;  and  entered  on  an  ar- 
gument with  which  he  meant  to  exhaust  the 
whole  time  of  the  atting  of  the  senate,  and  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  a  q^ucstion.  He  was  en- 
tit1e<l,  by  his  privilege  as  a  member  in  that  assem- 
bly, to  speak  without  interruption,  and  might,  if 
he  chose  ia  continue  speaking  perast  until  all 
the  members  had  left  the  house.  Cffisar  suspect- 
ing his  desi^  and  finding  it  impossaMe  otherwise 
to  dienec  hun,  ordered  him  into  custody.  The 
whoiesenate  instantly  rose  in  a  tumult.  "Whither 
go  you  before  Che  meeting  is  adjourned?"  said 
Ciesar  to  Petreius,  who  was  owving  from  his  ^e. 
"I  go,"  said  Che  other,  "into  confinement  with 
Cata  With  him  a  prison  is  preferable  to  a  place 
in  the  senate  with  you."  The  greater  part  of 
Che  members  were  actually  moving  away  with 
Cato,  and  Cssar  felt  himself  at  once  stripped  of 
the  disguise  of  moderation  he  had  assumed,  and 
dreaden  the  spirit  which  he  saw  rising  in  so  nu- 
merous a  body  of  men,  who,  on  former  occasions^ 
had  maintained  then'  authoriCy  with  becoming 
vigour.  He  had  reUed  on  their  want  of  decision, 
ami  on  their  ignorance  of  their  own  strength. 
But  his  rashness  broke  the  charm.  He  wished 
that   the   prisoner   wi>uld    procure  some  friend 


among  the  tribunes  to  interpose ;  but  Cato,  seeing 
hun  embarrassiHl.  and  the  senate  engoned  in  llic 
cause,  went  off  ii'  the  custody  of  the  licCor  wslh- 
out  any  signs  of  reluctance.  Ciesar  immediately 
recollecting  himself  and  never  hurried  too  lar  by 
any  pas^on,  despatched  a  tribune  of  his  own 
party,  with  secret  directions  to  rescue  the  p-rison- 
er ;  and  this  being  done,  the  senators  ai;ai  n  re- 
tumed  to  tiieir  places.  '-I  meant,"  said  TarAir, 
"'■'*  >■"—»  submztCed  this  law  to  your  juiigjitent 
tion  1  biiC  if  you  throw  it  asidir,  the 
people  shall  take  it  iip."i 

Cfflsar,  upon  this  occodon,  increased  his  own 
popularity,  and  diminished  that  of  his  enemies 
—  "-e  senate,  who  were  supposed  in  Chis^as  in 
other  insCaneea,  to  withstand  with  keenness, 
every  measure  that  was  devised  tor  the  comfort 
of  the  people.  The  imputations  cast  out  against 
him  by  Cato  and  others,  were  supposed  to  proceed 
from  malice  or  cynical  prejudicfB.  He  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  extend  bis  bounty  to  the 
people,  BO  as  to  comprehend  the  lamia  of  Campa- 
nia, which  were  hitherto  coniddered  as  unslien- 
able,  and  Uie  richest  demesne  of  the  public, 
together  with  a  valuable  district  near  the  condu- 
of  the  Vultnmns  and  the  SabbaCns,  fomierly 

ecratcd  to  pious  uses.  In  these  valuable  tracts 

of  land  there  was  suHident  subject  for  an  ample 
provision  for  the  soliliers  of  Pnmwy,  and  for  the 
retainers  of  those  who,  togetherwithCrassusnnd 
CtEsar  himself  were  proposed  to  be  commission. 


sJbrcD 


jroposei 


actio 


to  impropriate  tt 


I,  with  the  above  additions ;  and  first  of 

ill  Bailed  ou  hia  eoileagoe  Bibulus  to  declare  hi* 

mind  on  the  subject    Bibulus  spoke  his  dis- 

;  and  in  vehement  terms  declared,  that  no 

such  alienation  of  Che  pubhc  demesne  should  be 

made  in  hia  consulate.     Cffisai  next  called  ii|5on 

Pompey,  though  in  a  private  station;  and  the 

audience,  ignorant  of  the  concert  into  wbichtiiese 

leaders  haa  entered,  were  unpatient  Co  liear  him 

on  the  subject  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 

elevate  a  supposed  rival  so  high  in  the  favour  of 

tho  people.     To  the  surprise  of  all  who  wiTe  pre- 

sent,  Pompey  applauded  the  general  design,  and, 

in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  discussol  all 

the  clauses  of  tho  act,  and  vrith  great  approbation 

each.    When  he  had  done  speahiog,  Cissar, 

alluding  to  whst  had  dropped  from  his  colleague, 

.  "fecting  to  fear  the  jnterpodtion  of  force ; 

"  Will  you  support  us,"  he  said  to  Pompey,  "in 

ttacked  1"—"  If  any  one,"  said  tile 

lift  up  a  swoni  against  you,  I  stiall 

lifl  up  bolli  sword  and  shield."  >    Crassus  biing 

calleJ  upon,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.    The 

rrencc  of  these  leaders  porteiidei)  the  unani- 

conscnt  of  all  parties ;  and  a  day  Iwi  iig 

fixed  for  putting  the  question,  tlic  assembly  Jbr 

■■e  present  adjourneil. 

To  oppose  a  measure  so  popular,  and  from 
which  such  numbers  had  great  expectations,  no 
remained  so  likely  to  succeed  as  sujiersti- 
To  this  aid  Bibmus  accordingly  t^d  re- 
course, and  hy 'virtue  of  the  authority  with  which 
'le  was  vested,  proclaimed  a  general  fest,  and  a 
mspen^on  for  the  present  year  of  all  the  atlair^ 

1  Dlo,  lit>,iixviii.c.  1.2.3.    Flularcb.  Sueioa  Af- 
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of  atale.     The  design  of  this  EUSpension,  Hiul  the 
extravagant  length  of  time  to  which  it  wa 
tended,  probably  enabli^  his  colleague  to  tr 
with  conlampi,  and  to  proceed  in  the  desij 
puling  his  question,  as  if  nu  anoh  proclam 

'.   Tiie  asseinhiy  was  accordingly 


\  the  b 


of  c 


eii  the  avenoes 
»nil  the  steps  of  the  portico  with  an  armed  force ; 
had  Vatinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest  and  evi 
in  his  pay,'  stationed  with  this  party,  in  order  .. 
take  the  odium  of  all  violent  nwasureB  on  hiiUBetf 
Bihuliis,  however,  attended  hy  numbers  of  the 
senate,  and  three  of  the  tribunes,  nho  were  pre- 
pared, hj  their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  eve^ 
proceeding,  came  into  the  place  of  assembly  wiUi 
a  firm  countenance  i  he  protested  against  the  le- 
gality of  any  meeting  to  be  formed  in  a  time  -' 
general  fast ;  but  the  opposite  party  being 
poss.^5aon  of  the  teinpie,  forced  him  ftom  the 
steps,  broke  the  enatgns  of  the  lictors,  wounded 
the  Inbunes  that  interpoaed  in  his  defence,  and 
effectually  removtil  all  iitrtlier  obstruction  to  their 
own  deagns.     The  question  then  being  pul,  the 

law  passed  without  oppoMtion,  inclui'" ' 

to  oblige  every  senator,  uniler  pain 
death,  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  i 

This  oath  was  probably  a  snare  laid  b^  Cffisar 
for  the  most  resolute  of  his  opponents,  like  (hat 
which  was  ibrmerly  laid  by  Marius,  on  a  like  oc- 
casion, for  Met«llus  Mnmidicus,  and  by  which 
that  virtuous  citizen  was  sctoally  for  some  timo 
removed  from  the  commonwealth.'' 

MeleHua  Celer,  (he  lat«  consul,  together  with 
Cato  and  Favoniua,  were  lifcclv  to  have  fallen 
into  this  snare.  They  at  first  declared  their  reso- 
lution not  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  any  such 
ruinous  law ;  but  on  maturer  consideration,  they 
became  aenublo  that  in  this  they  were  serving  the 
cause  of  their  enemies.  "  Yoo  may  have  no  need 
of  Rome,"  aaid  Cicero  to  Cato,  "and  may  go  into 
csile  virith  pleasure ;  but  Rome  has  need  of  you. 
Give  not  such  a  victory  to  her  enemies  and  your 
own."  Upon  these  considerations  it  was  deter- 
mined to  comply .> 

Bibulus,  on  the  day  followang  that  of  his  violent 
eitpulsion  ftom  the  assembly  of  the  people  as- 
sembled the  senate,  complained  of  the  outrage  he 
had  received,  and  submitted  the  state  of  the  re- 
public to  their  conaderation.  But  even  this 
assemMj,  though conastingofabove^  hundred 
of  the  most  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  not  ilcsti- 
tute  even  of  course,  were  declined  in  thai  spirit, 
and  became  averse  to  exertions  of  vigour.  They 
'aere  occu{ued  with  their  villas,  their  equipages, 
and  the  other  appurtenances  of  wealth  BJid  of 
high  rank.  "  They  appear,"  says  Cicero  upon 
this  occasion,  "to  Chink  that  even  if  the  republic 
should  perish,  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their 
lish-ponJs." 

The  conaol  Bibulu^  even  Cato,  though  lar  re- 
moved from  any  ambikuity  of  conduct,  saw  no 
possibility  of  resisting  the  torrent.     The  first  re- 
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tired  lo  his  own  house,  anil  from  thence  forward, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  did  not  appeal 
in  any  public  place.  Cato  absented  himself  from 
the  senate." 

While  Ctesar  engrossed  the  full  exercise  of  the. 
consular  power,  Bibulus  was  content  withissning 
his  edicts  or  manifestos  in  writing,  containing 
protests,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  stop  all  pro- 
ceedings in  public  affairs  on  account  of  the  re!i- 
^us  Mst,  or  continuation  of  holidays,  vrhieh  he 
had  instituted  to  restrain  his  colleague.  In  these 
writinga  he  ^nblished  violent  invectives  against 
Cffisar,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  he  charged 
him  with  having  had  a  part  in  the  contiaracy  of 
Catiline.'  The  tribune  Vatinius,  in  return, 
issued  a  warrant  tn  commit  the  consul  Bibulus  to 
prison ;  and,  in  order  to  seize  him,  attempted  to 
break  into  his  house ;  but  in  this  he  was  fdled, 
and  the  parties  continued,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  consulate,  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
spect to  each  other. 


[n  uatina  the  vear,  inst 
sar  ami  Bibulus,  it  w 


Bibulus,  it  was  called  by  some  wag 
consulate  of  Johns  and  Cssar.'  This  able 
adventurer,  though  suspected  of  the  deepest  de- 
igns, went  still  deeper  in  laying  his  measures  for 
(he  execution  of  them  than  his  keenest  opponents 
sup[K]sed.  He  found  means  to  tie  up  every  hand 
that  was  likely  (o  be  llfled  up  Rgains(  himself;  as 
those  of  Pompey  and  Crassua,  by  their  secret 
agreement,  of  which  the  articles  were  gradually 
disclosed  ill  the  effect.  He  coniirmed  to  Pom- 
all  theaets  of  bis  administration  in  Asia,  and, 
by  pu((ing  him  on  the  commission  for  dividing 
(he  lands  of  Campania,  and  for  settling  a  colony 
at  Capua,  gave  him  an  opportunitjj  which  the 
other  earnestly  desired,  of  providing  for  many  ne- 
itous  citizens  of  his  party.  Ue  flattered  Cras- 

...  sufDcieDily,  by  placing  him  on  the  same 
commission,  and  by  admitting  hitn  to  a  supposed 

:ual  participation  of  that  pohtical  consequence 

hich  the  mumvira  pro|Kiscd  to  secure  by  their 

...lion.  He  gained  the  equestrianoider,  by  erantr 

ing  a  suit  which  they  trad  long  in  dependency 

diminution  of  the  rents  payable  by  the  »- 

.._..e  &rmers  in  Asia.'  These  he  reduced  a 
third ;  and  with  that  order  of  men  acquired  the 
character  of  great  liberotiCy  and  candour.  He 
lumself  vras  the  only  person  who  in  appearance 
was  not  to  profit  by  these  arrangements.  Ho 
was  occupied,  as  his  retainers  pretended,  in  serv- 
ing the  re[iubho  and  in  promoting  his  iricndsj 
was  the  general  patron  or  the  distressed  and  the 
indigent,  and  had  nothing  to  propose  for  himself, 
ith  his  consent  and  under  his  authority, 
Fufius,  one  of  the  pnstors,  and  Vatinius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  olilained  two  laws,  b  ''     ■"  '' 


the  people  ;  the  other,  relating  to  the  challenge  of 

rarties  in  the  nomination  of  judges  or  juries. 

The  introduction  of  the  ballot  in  political  ques- 
ions  had  greatly  weakenetl  the  influence  of  the 
iristocraoy  over  the  detcnninations  of  the  people  j 
ind  resolutions  were  frequentiy  carried  m  (his 

jianncr,  which  no  party,  nor  any  particular  oi 

derofmen,  we. 


0  party,  nor  any  pai 
willing  lo  acknowfed; 
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measure.  The  nobles  imputed  the  absurd  deter- 
minations to  the  majority  that  was  fornied  by 
the  {leopis,  and  these  sometimes  retorted  the  im- 
pufalion.  Ti>  leave  nn  doulit  in  such  matters  for 
the  future,  Fufiua  proposed  that  the  ordets  of 
Patridaii,  Equestrian,  and  Plebtdan,  should  ballot 
aparti  This  regulation  had  Eoaut  tendeney  lo 
ventore  th«  Influence  of  the  superior  classes. 

Vatinias  proposed  that  in  criminal  "''  — 
when  the  judges  were  drav 

wit  and  prosecutors  might, — ,_.  __ 

lenge,  or  strtlic  olf  from  the  list,  persons 
they  took  a  particular  exception.^ 

Casar  himself  was  busy  in  devjang  new  regu- 
la^onsto  reform  the  mode  of  elections,  and  to  im- 
prove the  forms  of  business  in  some  of  the  public 
departments.  By  one  of  his  acts  the  priests  were 
to  be  elected  agreeably  to  the  former  laws  of 
Alius  and  Etonutlus,  with  this  difference,  that 
candidates  might  be  admitted  even  in  absence. 
By  another  of  his  acta,  regular  joumais  were  to 
~-' i  - -' -         ■        ' 'n  the  assemblies  of  thf 


viclcd  of  treason  were  sulijecled  lo  new  penalties, 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  additional  restraints 
in  tne  exercise  of  their  power.  Such  oliiceTs 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  honorary  ^ft 
from  their  provinces,  until  their  services  hemp 
considered  at  Home,  were  found  ta  have  cntitleil 
them  to  a  triumph.'  They  wore  restrained  from 
encroaching  on  the  right  of  any  state  or  prina- 
paUty  beyond  the  Umits  of  their  province.  They 
were  obliged  to  leave  cc^ies  of  th«r  books  and  of 
their  acta  at  two  of  the  principal  towns  in  their 
government,'  and  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  Rome,  to  give  in  a  copy  of  the  same 
accounts  lo  the  treasury.  They  were  doomed  Ui 
make  reshtution  of  all  subjects  received  in  entoc- 
tion,  not  only  bv  themselves,  but  by  any  of  their 
attendants.* 

With  these  acts  Cssar  adorned  his  consulate, 
and  in  some  measure  discountenanced  the  party 
which  was  dispossu  to  traduce  him.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  accused  of  having  stolen  from  the 
treasury,  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  capadty 
of  consul,  bars  of  gold  weighing  three  thousand 
pondo,  and  of  having  concealed  the  theft  by  sub- 
stituting brass  gill,  and  of  the  same  form,  in  its 
placi-.f 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  Iven  for 
this  report,  it  soon  appeared  that  Cesar  had  ob- 
jects of  a  more  serloDS  nature,  could  copy,  on 
occaaon,  the  example  of  Pompey,  and,  in  his 
manner,  cause  what  was  personal  to  himself  to 
be  proposed  by  others,  whom  he  might  be  free  ' 
support  or  dirsvow  according  to  the  receiiti( 


bm  always  periihed  in  the  attempt,  and 
mere  imputation,  however  siipmrteo,  was 


most  proliigate  party  among  the  popuUu^ 
unable  or  unwilling  to  support  their  dema- 
gogues to  this  eitenti  and  the  people  in  genera, 
became  jealous  of  thrar  most  respectable  citiiens, 
when  it  appeared  that  merit  itself  approached  to 
-lonarchical  elevation.     Marius,  by  the  continiied 


a  IhH.  in  Vatlninm  pro  Sent 
e  SueloD,  in  JaL  e.  54.    Cesar  is  aaui  i 
Uk  ecld  buLUon  lie  timughl  bam  Spain  ai 
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possession  of  the  higbesi 


s,  and  by  the  si 


lereigniy  w 

reagn.  Cinna  Came  into  partnership  mtli  Ma- 
rius, and  wished  lo  govern  t,Aet  fas  decease. 
S^vlla,  to  avenge  his  own  wninss  and  those  of  bis 
friends,  to  cut  off  a  profligate  Sietion,  and  wslore 
the  republic,  t«ok  possession  of  the  government. 
He  led  his  army  against  usurpers,  and  had  the 
power  to  become  himself  the  nkost  successful 
usurper,  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  a  so- 
vereignty which  he  no  doubt  might  have  retained. 
So  far  he  mas  a  model  lo  every  ambitious  adven- 
turer, and  pointed  out  (he  only  means  which 
could  insure  to  a  single  person  the  sovereignty  of 
lUime.  Catiline,  with  his  accomplices,  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus,  had  vainly  attempted  to  overturn 

head  of  the  same  party ;  bat  an  army  like  that  of 
Sylla,  a  convenient  station,  and  the  resources  of 
a  great  proiinee,  were  necessarjr  to  support  the 
contest,  and  to  carry  it  against  his  rivafe,  as  well 
as  against  the  republic  itself,  to  a  fovourable  issue. 
The  republic  had  taken  many  precautions  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  military  power  at 
Rome.  Although  the  (unctions  of  stale  and  of 
war  were  entrusted  to  the  same  persons,  yet  the 
civil  and  military  characters,  except  in  the  case  of 

person.  The  officer  of  state  resigned  Ids  civil 
power  before  he  became  a  soldier,  and  the  soldier 
was  obliged  to  lay  a^de  his  military  enugns  and 
character  before  he  could  enter  the  dty  i  and  if 
be  sued  for  a  triumph  in  his  mihtary  capacity, 
must  remain  without  the  walls  till  that  suit  wad 
discussed.  The  command  of  amues  and  of  pro- 
vinces in  the  person  of  any  officer  was  limited  to 
a  dngle  year  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  it 
were  not  expressly  prolonged,  it  was  undcrstucd 
to  expire,  and  to  devolve  on  a  successor  named 

""    ■       '    ider  of  a  party  might  have  ; 


hand  to  overawe  the  republic!  no  milita 
in  was  supposed  to  exist  within  the  limits  i 
■  -  purpose,  liowever,  of  tliis  precautir 


Italy. 


frustrated  by  the  i 
ation  of  a  province  in  which  an  army  was  kejit 
within  the  Alps.  Italy  was  understood  to  extend 
only  from  the  sea  of  Tarentum  to  the  Arnus  ond 
the  Rubicon :  beyond  these  boundaries,  on  the 
northwest,  all  those  extenave  and  rich  tracts  on 
both  ^es  of  the  Apennines,  and  within  the  Alps, 
which  now  make  the  dutchies  of  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Modena,  Milan,  the  states  of  Piedmont 
and  Vonict  with  the  dutchy  of  Carniola,  and 
the  whole  of  Lombardy,  were  conadered,  not  as 
a  part  of  Italy,  but  as  a  province  termed  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  like  the  other  Eoman  pri'- 
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tiiiccs,  was  lo  be  helil  by  a  miliWry  ufficer,  sup- 
purteil  liy  an  army. 

This  then  was  ^e  most  comtniylious  station 
Bl  which  a  politica]  aJventurer  might  unite  (he 
greatest  nilvanta^ea,  that  of  having  an  army  at 
hia  coiiimand,  and  that  of  being  ao  near  the  eapi- 
tul  as  to  be  able,  by  aurprisp,  to  occupy  the  seato 
of  Euvcrnment  whenever  hia  designs  were  ripe 
for  ><iich  an  attempt. 

Syl]a.  had  an  Lirmy  i1i>votei]  Ui  his  pleasure ! 
but,  having  (he  eisie  of  Asia  aniJ  Ionia  to  pass  in 
his  way  to  Italy,  coulJ  not,  without  giving  an 
atarni  Iroutagreat  distance,  nnil  wil  hout  iiuUing 
his  enemies  on  tlieir  (^arcl,  up|iruiicli  to  the  eity. 
He  therefitre,  when  he  hail  Ibis  oliject  in  his  view, 
made  no  secret  of  hia  purpose. 

Cieaar  had  formed  a  de-^n  on  the  common- 
wealth,  and  acted  from  hia  oripnal  disuositiasi, 
and  a  deliterate  intention  to  make  himself  maaler 
of  iti  not  urged,  lite  Sylla,  by  great  provoca- 
tions, anil  l&  suggestion  of  singular  uieuni- 
stancea.  Ileamm^d  hia  measures  like  tlie  plan 
of  a  campaign,  which  he  had  the  sliility  to  digest, 
and  the  patience  to  execute  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberation. Ho  proposed  (o  make  himself  master 
of  an  army  at  the  ffatcs  of  Rome,  and  tu  have  the 
resources  of  a  province  coiitiguoua  to  the  cajBlBL 
He  secured  the  [loasesBion  oftliese  advantages  by 
an  unprcceilentcd  prolongation  of  (he  usual  a 
pointmcnts  for  five  yearsi  so  that  (lie  peop.. 
themselves  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  fiuth, 
iteal  their  grant  upon  any  sudden  alarm  of  the 
improper  use  be  might  propose  to  make  of  llieir 


, .^, ._  -je  purpose  of  Cesar.    Bal 

the  distribution  of  the  provinces  was  stilt  within 
the  prerogative  of  Che  senate;  and  the  provincial 
governments  were  filleil  by  their  appointment, 
in  pursuance  of  an  express  regulation  ascrilied 
lo  Cnius  Gracchus,  and  known,  from  hie  name, 
by  the  title  of  the  Scmpmnian  law.'    Casar  had 


had  no  prospect  of  being  able  lo  obtain  from  them 
the  choice  he  hod  made  of  a  province ;  and  the 
proposal  to  put  him  in  possesion  of  the  Ciaalrane 
Gaul  liir  a  term  of  years,  jirined  to  tlie  preceding 
parts  of  his  conduct,  wouul  have  given  a  Eeuoral 
alarm,  ami  opened  at  once  the  miole  extent  of 
his  design. 

it  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtam 
this  object,  (o  set  aaida  die  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  to  procure  liis  nomination  by  some  degree  of 
surprise.  The  tribune  Vatinius  accordingly, 
upon  a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  or  the  nations 
inhabiting  from  mount  Jura  to  the  Alps,  were 
likely  to  cause  some  commotion  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul,  moved  the  people  to  set  aside  the  lawi 
Sempronius,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  supreme 
power,  to  name  Cffisar  as  proconsul  of  the  Ci* 
salpinc  Gaul  and  LUyricum  fin  five  years  with  an 
army  of  three  legions.  The  senatorian  party,  as 
might  have  been  eipected,  were  greatiy  alarmed 
at  this  proposal.  1  liey  vainly,  however,  hoped 
Lo  ei-adc  it  by  substituting  another  appoint ' 


fijr  CtEsar  in  place  of  this  province.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  him  superintendant  of  the  pnblie 
forests  Ihrouijhout  the  empire;  a  charge  wiiicn, 
though  not,  m  our  acixplation  of  the  word,  a 
provmcB,  however,  lilie  every  other  public  depart- 
ment in  that  empre,  known  bv  this  name.  This 
substitute  for  the  govermnenl  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  thought  to  be  the  belter  chosen,  that  it 
neither  irnpficd  nor  requited  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  was  lo  withhold  the  engine  of  niilitai^' 
power  from  a  person  so  fikely  lo  abuse  if.  This 
weak  attempt,  however,  against  so  alile  an  adver- 
sary, only  tended  lo  expose  the  meaning  of  those 
by  whom  it  waa  made,  and  by  showing  to  the 
•"  'I'eir  own  weakness,  hurried  them  int« 

lis  which  perliaps  might  haie  been 
otherwise  avoided.  In  order  that  Cssar  might 
not  owe  every  thing  lo  the  people  and  nothing  lo 
them,  Ibey  extended  hiscommand  at  once  to  Ixith 
sides  of  the  Alps.  On  the  one  side  of  these 
nountains  he  bail  a  station  from  which  tu  ovei- 
iwe  llie  city :  on  the  other,  he  had  a  great  eitent 
of  territory,  and  a  theatre  ot  war  on  which  he 
might  Gjrm  an  armv  and  inure  them  to  service. 
The  senate,  seeing  te  bad  already,  by  a  vole  of 
the  people,  obtained  the  first  with  an  army  of 
three  hi^ons  for  five  years ;  and  imagining  that 
it  was  no  longer  ot  any  use  to  oppose  him ;  or 
hoping  lo  occufiy  his  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the 
live  years  of  his  eoinmand  in  wars  that  might 
arise  beyond  the  Alps,  (hey  joined  to  his  province 
on  the  Po  that  of  ihe  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an 
additional  legion.  In  this  manner,  whelJier  from 
these  or  any  similar  reasons,  it  is  afhrmed  by 
some  of  the  historians,'  that  the  senate  even  out- 
ran  the  people  in  concesaions  to  Ciesarj  and  lo 
this  oceadon  is  referred  the  memorable  saying 
of  Calo :  "  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourselves  a 
king,  and  have  placed  him  with  his  guards  in 
your  citadel."" 

Cffisar  at  the  same  lime,  on  the  motion  of  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  waa  empowered  to  settle  a  Ro- 
man colony  on  the  lake  Larius  at  Novum  Co- 
mum,  with  full  authority  lo  confer  the  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens  on  those  who  should  settle  m 

s.     Having  obtained  (he  gi 

Llate,  in  his  appointment  f<_ 

years  tu  the  command  of  an  arm^  within  ll 
Alpa,  lie  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
senate,  nor  allowed  them  any  merit  in  the  advan- 
tages he  liad  gained.    He  was  aware  of  their 
nwlice,  ha  said,  and  had  prevailed  in 


which  he  indulged,  in  braving  the  world  when 
hb  end  was  obtained."  As  he  insuUed  the  senate 


'ith  Pompey  and  Crassus,  or  the 
means  by  which  in  his  lata  measures,  (he  con- 
currence of  these  rivals  had  been  obtained. 

As  such  comlunations  and  cabals  generally 
have  an  invidious  aspect  lo  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  them,  the  triumvirate,  for  so  it  be- 
gan to  he  called  in  detestation  and  irony,  nut- 

9  Suelon.  in  Jul.  Cuisate,  c.  ^2.  ' 

10  PlatarctiinCatone.   Did,  Coa,  lik  iiiviii,  Ap- 
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nithstnnding  the  popularity  or  inUupnca  enjoyed 
by  those  who  had  fflrmed  it^'  became  an  object  of 
aversion  anil  genenJ  abuse,^  They  were  re- 
:civi-d  at  ait  public  places  with  j;roans  anil  ex- 
pressbns  of  hatred.  An  actor,  performing  on  Ihf 
publio  theatre,  applied  to  Pompej  a  sentence  of 
reproocb,  whicb  occurred  in  the  part  he  whs  act- 
ing. Tiie  apptii^tion  waa  recdved  with  peals  of 
applause,  and  called  far  a^iain  and  again,' 

Tlie  edicts  that  were  piiblishcd  by  Blbulus  in 
opposition  to  CiBsar  were  ennllEd,  and  received 
with  avidity.  The  plitces  of  the  streets  at  which 
they  were  posted  up  were  so  crowded  with  multi- 
toiles  assembled  to  read  tbem,  that  the  waya  were 
obstructed.  Cssarand  Pompcy  endeavoured  to 
lesspii  the  effect  of  these  edicts  in  specclieB  to  tire 
people,  but  were  it]  hetrd.  Pompey  lost  hia  temper 
and  his  spirit,  and  sunli  in  hia  considBrBtian  aa 
much  »s  CiEsar  ailvanceil  in  power.  It  became 
matiifi'Kt  even  to  the  people,  that  Ciesar  hud  pro- 

but  Pompey  himself  probably  felt  that  ho  was  too 
Sa  ndvancei!  to  rrcj^lr. 

The  spuite,  and  all  (he  most  reBpcctable  citi- 
zena  of  Rome,  thou^})  unanimous  in  their  detes- 
tation of  the  ile^irn  th;it  was  formed  t>y  Cssar, 
Pomiipy,  and  Crassuj,  to  dispose  of  the  republic 
at  tlioir  fdesKUre,  yet  eitlicr   were,  or  b^ieved 
themsrlves,  unable  Co  cope  with  the  power  of 
many  fucUous  united.  Casar,  in  order  1o  hi^il  by 
force  wliat  ho  gainol  by  artifice,  aiul  h^  some  '~ 
gree  of  surprise,  litled   the  streets  with  his 
tamers  in  arms,  and  showed,  that,  in  case  of  t 
attempt  to  recal  what  had  been  so  weakly  gii 
up  to  him,  lie  was  in  condition  to  resist,  and  to 
ay  the  city  in  blood.     If  he  were  driven  from 
Rome,  be  had  provided  within  the  Alp  an  army 
of  two  or  three  complete  legions,  with  which  he 
could  mainlain  his  province,  or  even  recovf-  '■"- 
posseasion  of  the  rity.  Every  one  censured, 
plained,  and  lamented  ;  but  there  was  Utile 
cert,  and  less  vigour,  even  among  the  membe 


Cato,  with  his  declared  disapprobation  of  the 
late  measures,  was  reduced  to  the  single  expedient 
of  assisting  Bihulua  in  drawing  up  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  against  the  proceSings  of  Cffisiir, 
which  were,  at  this  time  received  with  so  much 
avidity  by  the  people. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  part  in  any  affair 
of  state;  but  bang  known  for  an  advocate,  was 
courted  in  this  capacity  by  many  citizens,  who 
bad  aflaira  in  dependence  before  the  courts  of 

I'ustice,  and  apprehending  an  attack  which  viias 
ikely  ti  be  made  upon  himself,  on  account  of  the 
Uansictions  of  his  consulate,  he  avoided,  as  much 
as  possible,  giving  offence  to  any  of  the  psMies 


S^x.  Iil>.'vi.ca.' 


.wine  repsated  witli  psals  of 


dias,  under  whose  animoaty  to  Ihe  governmen 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  Cicero  in  particular,  it  was 
perceived  for  some  ^me  to  be  gathering.' 

Thia  hustling  profligate  liaving,  in  the  (bmicr 
year,  in  order  that  he  minhl  be  qualified  for  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  got  himself  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family,  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
Tatilication  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  asarm- 
hly  of  the  cuiis,  until  his  cause  was  eipouLcd  by 
Cssar,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  part,  in  rs- 
sentment  of  some  insinuations  thrown  out  against 
himself  by  Cicero,  in  pleaiUng  for  M.  AntonSus, 
bis  late  coUeasue  in  the  consulate.  Antoniua 
bdng,  aa  has  been  mentioned,  on  account  of  Lia 
admimstration  in  Macedonia,  accused  of  extor 
defended  by  Cicen^  wlio  took  tl 


by  violence^  and  in  contempt  of  the  law. 
was  greatly  provoked:  "This  person,"  he  said, 
"takes  the  samo  liberty  to  rilify  the  re(iutalion 
of  otheia,  that  he  takes  to  extol  hia  own;'*  and 
upon  those  expressions,  conodeied  as  a  warnint; 
of  the  part  which  Cicero  was  lifcely  totakf  in  Ins 
absence,  he  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the 
head  of  the  seaaturian  party  to  operate  against 
him.  His  destruction  might  be  effected  merely 
by  expediting  the  ti)rmality  of  Clodius's  ailnption 
into  a  plebeian  Rimily,  to  qualify  him  for  iriliune 
of  the  people  ;'  and  Cfflsar,  on  the  very  dav  in 
which  he  recraved  this  provocatioii  from  Cicero, 
permitted  the  act  of  adoption  to  pass  in  tlie  a)^ 
aembly  of  the  curia. 

Pompey  Ukewiss  concurred  in  execulini^  this 
deed  of  adoption  for  ClodJus,  and  as^jsted  in  Ihc 
quality  of  au^r  to  carry  it  through  the  religinus 
forms.  Clodms,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  out,  that 
he  had  no  design  on  the  tribunate,  but  was  solicit- 
ing an  embassy  to  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia. 
Cicero  was  so  much  blinded  by  Ibis  pretence, 
that  he  was  merry  in  his  letter  to  Attieus  on  the 
absurdity  of  CloJius,  in  having  himself  degraded 
plebeian,  merely  to  qualify  him  ti 


t  the  court  of  Tigranes.  He  was  merrj 
liae  with  his  not  being  puton  the  comnnai 
ffenty  f.ir  the  e'"""""  "^ 


tike- 


)f  Cajsar's  Agrai 


said,  " 

once  the  only  male  creature  in  Cfflstir's  bouse, 
cannot  now  iind  one  place  among  twenty  in  this 
Uflt  of  hia  friends."' 

The  more  oHcctually  to  impose  U|ion  Cicero 
and  his  friends,  Cesar  aflected  to  beheve,  that  the 
intention  of  Clodius  was  against  himself,  and 
taken  up  with  the  animosity  of  a  peiaoa  who  hid 
already  attempted  to  dishonour  his  house;' and 
he  pretended  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his  adop- 
Uon,  and  of  consequence,  hia  ^ualiflcation  to  be 
electeil  a  tribune.  Pompey  joined  in  the  same 
vile  artifice.  "  Nay,"  sa^s  Cicero,  upon  healing 
of  their  pretended  opposition  to  Clodius,  "  this  is 
perfect  tyranny.  Only  send  the  proper  officers  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  my  affidavit,  that  Pompey  told 
me  himself  he  bad  assisted  as  augur  in  passing 

With  these  transactions  the  year  of  Casar's 
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ennaulate  drew  lo  a  doae.  He  ralifift]  his  treatj 
witli  Pompey.b)'  giving  liimliis  clau^hler  Julia  it 
During  the  former  part  uf  the  year 


.  ...,,.  _..  ._,  'sspai 
impey'B  (laughter.  Cflistir  him- 
self marrieil  the  d-nghtw  of  CalimPiius  Pise, 
nho,  together  with  Gnbimas,  the  creatare  of 
Pompej,  was  destined  to  succeed  in  the  consu- 
late, and  who  was,  by  thisaiUaoce,  secured  in  (he 
interest  of  Cffisar.  "Provinces,  armies,  and 
l^ingdoms,"  said  Cato  on  ^119  occaaion,  "are 
made  the  dowries  of  women,"!  and  the  emjnrc 
itself  an  apjiendaj^  of  female  prostitution." 

In  this  sTtuation  of  adiiirs,  ajul  among  parti<« 
who  dealt  in  ImposltionB  and  artifiees,  as  well  as 
In  opun  and  daring  measiires,  some  particulars 
are  recorded,  which,  to  giiin  oor  bcliefi  re([uire 
eotiie  acquaintance  with  the  manners  uf  the  Ciniea. 
Vetlius,  a  cl^zen  of  some  note,  wbo  had  been 
employed  by  Cicero  in  the  time  of  his  consulship 
lo  gftin  intelligence  of  tlie  Catiline  conspiracy, 
DOW  himsdf  appeared  as  the  author  of  a  plot,  of 
which  the  orij^n  and  the  issue  were  matter  of 
various  conjecture.  Knowing  that  Curio,  a  young 
man  of  high  rant,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  Caj- 
sar,  was  on  bad  terms  likewise  with  Pomtiey,  he 
told  him  in  confidence,  tlial  he  himself  had  deter- 
mined to  assassinate  Pompey,  and  proposed  la 
CurialojinDnUbhiniiiithidde^gn.  Theyonng 
man  communicated  Ihe  matter  to  his  father,  and 
the  father  to  Pompey,  who  laid  it  before  the  senate. 
Yettius  being  esaoiined  in  the  senate,  at  first  de- 
nie<i  any  intercourse  with  Curio,  hut  afterwards 
confessed,  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  con- 
spiraiy  Kith  this  young  man,  with  Lucullus, 
BrnlU'i,  Bibulus,  and  some  others,  who  had 
fotined  a  dedgn  on  Pompey's  life. 

It  was  strongly  suspected,  that  Ca;sar  had  em- 
pbjed  VcUius  to  frame  this  imposture,  in  order 
that  he  might  engam  some  of  those  persons  in  a 
criminal  correspondence;  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  he  had  laid  some  Giundation 
for  an  imputation  of  guilt  against  them,  that  he 
should,  with  a  party  S  slaves,  armed  with  di^- 
eers,  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  talien ;  thai 
he  should  at  first  deny  the  plot,  but  afterwards 
sulTer  himself  to  be  forced,  by  degrees,  to  confess, 
and  to  declare  his  pretended  accompliceB  ■,  that 
this  plan  was  disconcorted  hv  the  early  intima' 
tion  which  Curio  gave  to  his  Mier,  before  all  the 
circumstances  intended  to  give  it  an  air  of  proba- 
tdlity  were  in  readiness. 

It  was  scarcely  possble,  however,  that  Ctesar 
should  have  committed  his  reputation  to  the 
hazard  of  detec^n  in  so  infamous  a  project.  He 
laid  hold  of  it  indeed  with  some  avidity,  and  en^ 
deavoured  to  turn  it  against  his  opponents.  After 
Vettius  had  been  examined  before  the  senate, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  for  ferther  examina- 
tion, Ciesar  pesenteil  him  to  the  people,  end 
brought  him  into  the  rostra,  to  declare  what  he 
knew  of  this  pretended  bloody  design.  The 
prisoner  repeated  his  confession  but  varied  in 
tho  account  of  his  accomplices,  particularly  in 
truing  Brutus  out  of  (he  Ust;  a  drcumstance 
likewise,  in  Ihe  scandal  of  the  times,  imputod  to 
the  partiality  of  CiesKii  and  centered  as  proof 


of  his  clandestine  relation  to  this  young  man. 
Yettius  was  remanded  to  ]iriiion,  and  a  procesi 
commenced  against  him  on  Ihe  statute  of  in- 
tended assasHnalion.  A  trial  must  have  proha- 
My  disclosed  the  whole  scene,  and  for  this  reason 
was  said  to  have  been  prevented,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Veltius,  who  was  sujiposed  to  have  been 
strangled  by  order  of  Ctesar  in  prison." 

By  tlie  influence  ol  Pompey  and 
U.  C.  6115.  CiBsar,  Gahinius  and  Piso  were 
L.  CulpuT-  elected  consuls  j  and,  by  their  con- 
niuK  Piss  Ci-  nivance,  Clodius  became  tribune  of 
tBvianwi.  the  people.     The  ascendant  they 

J>  OaHtiiiu  had  gained,  however,  was  extreme- 
■^'V''-  h-  disagreeable  tomany  of  theother 

officers  of  slate,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  tribunes.  L.  Domitius  Ahenoharbus  and 
C.  Meniius  Gemellus  Joined  in  an  accusation 
against  Ctesar,  late  consul,  for  proceedings  in  office 
contrary  to  law  and  reli^on.  Cssar,  for  some 
lime,  affected  to  join  issue  with  him  on  these 
questions,  and  to  submit  his  cause  to  judgment  [ 
but  apprehending  delay  and  trouble,  without  any 
advantage  from  snch  an  enquiry,  he  pleaded  his 
privilege  as  a  person  destini'd  for  public  service ; 
and  accordingly,  without  staying  to  answer  this 
charge,  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  continued  to 
make  his  levies,  and  to  assemble  his  army  hi  the 

In  liiis  posture  of  affairs,  one  of  the  qusslors, 
who  had  served  under  C3>Bar  in  bis  consulship, 
was  convicteil  of  some  nusdemeanor  ;'3  and  the 
opiiofiite  party,  as  if  they  had  of  a  sudden  broke 
the  chains  In  which  they  were  held,  commenced 
suits  against  all  the  tools  that  tiad  been  employed 
by  him  in  his  late  violent  mea«ires.  GRbiiiiiu 
had  been  charged  with  lirihery  by  Caius  CatOi 
then  a  young  man.  But  tho  jn-ietor,  whoso  lot  it 
was  to  exerdse  the  jurisdiction  in  such  cases, 
lieing  under  the  influence  of  Pompey,  evaded  the 
([upstion.  Cuus  Cato  com]>lained  Co  Che  people, 
and,  having  said  that  Pompey  usurped  a  dicta- 
torial power,  narrowly  escaped  with  nia  liie.i* 

Valinius  was  acci^ed  belbre  the  pnetor  M( 


iUingly 


pnetor  Mem- 

eceived  the  aoiusation ;  but 
luddenly  stopped  by  ihe  in- 


torposieion  of  Clodins  in  the'caiiacily  of'i , 

and  the  attention  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate 
soon  came  to  be  more  entirely  occupied  wUh  the 
designs  of  this  bctious  adventurer. 

ITie  Tuin  of  Cicero  apifars  to  have  been  Ihe 
principal  object  which  Clodins  proposed  to  him- 
self in  entormg  on  the  office  of  tribune ;  and  this, 
though  afiecting  to  he  of  the  popular  party,  he 
pursued  chiefly  from  motives  of  personal  ani- 
mosity and  resentment  Cicero  had  given  evi- 
dence against  him  on  his  trial,  and  aficrwanjs  in 
the  senate  made  him  the  object  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vective.i'  He  is  generally  represented  by  Cicero 
as  eftemhiate  andprofligato,  void  of  discretion  or 
prudence.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he 
seenis  to  have  mani^ed  with  con»derabIe  stoadi- 
ness  and  address.  He  acted  evidently  in  concert 
with  Cssar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus;  hut  proba- 
b!y  had  not  from  them  any  particular  direction  in 
what  manner  he  was  to  proceed. 

Ever  Mnce  the  summary  proceedings  which 
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were  eniployfd  against  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line, the  danger  of  this  precedent  was  a  &vourite 
to[Hc  with  the  popular  faction.  Cioilius  professed 
that  Ihc  ohject  of  his  tribunate  was  to  promie  a 
^iianl  against  this  danger.  He  began  villi  paj- 
Jig  his  eourt  to  diHereni  parties  and  dJderent  or- 
ders of  men  in  tlie  repubhc,  by  propoMng  acts  fa- 
vourable to  each ;  and  he  staled  his  motion  tor  the 
better  securing  of  the  people  against  arbitrary 
executions,  w^cii  he  meant  in  the  end  to  applif 
to  Ciceio,  as  but  one  of  man  j  reuulations  intendeii 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  Ihc  public,  and  which  he 
joineul  with  some  acts  of  grattlication  to  private 
persons.  He  gained  the  present  consuls  by  pro- 
curing them  lucrative  appointments,  at  the  ex- 


consideralile  addition  beyond  the  ususlbouiids  of 
the  province.'  He  gained  the  indigent  part  of  the 
people  by  an  act  to  remit  all  the  debts  which  were 
due  for  corn  at  the  public  granaries;  and  by  or- 
dering, for  the  future,  the  distributions  from  (heo<^ 
nade  gratuitously.'    He,  at  (he  same  time, 


procured  another  act  eitremelyagreeable  to  many 

of  the  citizens,  tor  restoring  anif  increaung  the 

er  of  corporations  which  had  been  abolishrc] 


le  of  frequent  disorders.  As  persons,  af- 
fecting to  govern  the  state,  cnileavoured  to  gain 
the  people,  by  indulging  their  passions  tor  idle- 
ness and  pleasure,  with  gamei^  theatrical  enler- 
tainmenta.  combats  of  gt^iators,  and  the  baiting 
of  wilj  beasts;  so  the  head  of  every  curjiorote 
body,  titough  upon  a  amaller  scale,  had  his  leasts, 
his  entertainments,  and  showfr,  forming  his  party 
of  retainers,  on  occa^on,  to  maintain  his  preten- 
Hons  by  force.  The  renewal,  therefore,  of  such 
establishments,  a  measure  which  carried  to  every 
tradesman  in  bis  stall  the  feeling  and  consequence 
of  a  Crassus,  a  Pompey,  and  a  Cesar,  aSecting 
to  govern  the  world  in  their  respective  ways,  was 
greedily  adopted  by  the  lower  people.  And  Clo- 
dins  took  the  opportunity  of  the  lirst  popular  meet- 
ings to  awaken  and  to  direct  their  zeal  to  his  own 
purpose.'  He  even  gained  a  conwderable  party 
ID  the  senate  by  alTecting  to  drcumscribe  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  censors  over  iWs  body. 
Many  uf  the  members  liad  reason  to  dread  the 
censorial  animad  versions,  and  were  pleased  with 
an  act  which  he  obtained  to  provide,  that  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  atniclt  off  the  roils  of  the 
senate  without  a  formal  trial,  and  the  concurrence 
of  both  the  censors.* 

Joined  to  so  many  arts  practised  to  reconcile 
ditlerent  parties  to  the  measures  ho  afieded  to 
take  for  the  security  of  the  people's  liberties,  Cki- 
dius  promulgated  lus  law  of  pravidou  against  ar- 
bitrary eiecutions,  and  gave  it  a  retrospect  which 
was  aiklouhteitly  meant  to  comprehend  the  sum- 


againsl  him,  and  which  he  was  therefore  deter 
mined  to  prevent.  One  wa?,  the  practice  of  rc- 
curtina  to  the  celestial  auspices  by  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  were  sometimes  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  other  was,  the  oppodtion  which 
he  might  expect  from  Calo,  who  was  likely  to 
con^iler  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  the  republic 
as  involved  tn  that  of  the  magistrate,  who  had 
meserved  the  state  by  executing  their  decrf^a 
To  »'!cure  himself  ag^st  the  lirst,  he  procured 
an  edict  to  prohibit  airperBons  from  oliservtng  the 
heavens  while  the  people  were  deliberating  on 
any  alfair  of  state ;  and  to  oliviate  the  second,  he 
thought  of  a  pretence  for  a  temporary  removal  of 
CaW  from  Rome. 

In  the  preceding  consulate,  Cato,  though  armed 
as  he  was  solely  with  the  reputation  of  integrity, 
unable  to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  ruinous  fac- 
tion allecting  popular  measures,  yet  by  his  un- 
remitted oppo^tion,  he  forced  them,  on  occasion, 
to  show  what  Pompey  in  particular  was  es- 
tremely  desirous  to  conceal,  that  Ihey  prc\'ailed 
by  corruption  and  force,  cot  by  what  ibey  pre- 
tended, the  free  choice  of  their  fellow-citiiens. 
Clodius  foreseeing  a  like  opposition^  and  possibly 
a  disappointment  m  his  design  against  Cicero,  if 
CatocontinuedatRome,  devised  a  commisaon  to 
empfoy  him  in  foreign  service.  Ptolomy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  had  put  a  personal  alTront  on  Clodina, 
by  refusing  to  pay  his  ransom  when  taken  by  pi- 
rates on  Bis  coast  of  Asia  near  to  that  island. 
He  now  took  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  by  procuring  an  act  to  forfeit  his  kingdom 
and  his  treasure ;  and  by  making  Cato  the  in- 
strument of  his  revenge,  he  proposed  to  free  him- 
self at  the  same  time  Irom  the  interruption  which 
thia  citiien  was  likely  to  give  to  his  projects  at 

At  an  interview  with  Cato,  Clodius  had  the 
impudence  to  pretond  great  admiration  of  his  vir- 
tue ;  told  him,  that  the  commission  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  the  form  of  a  province  was  solicited  by 
many  I  but  that  he  knew  of  none  who,  by  his 
taithfiilness  and  intogrity,  was  so  well  qualified 


for  the  trust  as  Cato,  and  that  h 
... .         ..,     ..-ha^^sai 

honour,  but  an  indignity  in- 


htm  to  the  people.  "  That,"  said  Cato, 

Ifice;  not  an  honour,  butan  indignity: 
toudeJtonie."    "Nay,"  said  Clodius,  "if  you 


not  go  willingly,  you  shall  go  by  force  i"  and  on 
that  very  day  moved  and  obtained  his  nomination 
from  the  people.  Lest  the  af&irof  Cyprus  should 
not  detain  hmi  a  sufiicient  time,  he  was  iiirthrr 
charged  in  his  commission  to  repair  to  Byzantium 
to  restore  some  exiles,  and  to  quiet  some  troubles 
which  had  arisen  at  that  place. 

Cffisar  and  Pompey  likewise  concurred  in  pro- 
curing this  commission  to  Cato,  in  order  to  re- 
nmve  a  iioweriul  support  from  the  prffitors  Mem- 
mius  and  Domitlus,  whose  proposal  to  repeal  all 
the  acts  of  CKsar  was  yet  in  dependence. 

The  storm  was  now  (irejiared  to  &II  upon  the 
magisttale  who  had  presidM  in  the  suppression 
of  Ca^line's  party,  and  no  man  had  any  doubt 
of  its  direction.  Culo,  before  he  left  Rome,  see- 
ing Cesar  in  possession  oi  the  galea  wilVi  an 
army,  and  ready,  in  the  event  of  any  tumult, 
aiuler  pretence  of  qaieliDg  tUsorder^  to  enter 
the  city  by  force,  and  to  seize  on  the  government  i 
and  apprehending,  that  the  cause  in  dependence, 
however  just,  was  altogether  desperate,  earnestly 
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eihoTlfid  Cicero,  rather  to  yield  and  to  withdraw 
from  tho  dty,  than  to  bring  mating  to  extremi- 
ties in  thn  present  state  of  tho  republic' 

Cicero,  however,  W39  for  some  time  undedJed. 
Having  secured  the  soppnrt  of  L.  Ninius  Clua- 
dratus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  proposed  lo  oiv 
stmcl  the  procewlings  of  his  enemy,  and  to  gi^* 
■  negative  to  all  his  motions.  Aflcrwards,  npon 
>ssuranc«?  from  Clodins,  tliat  tbe  purpose  of  the 
BCt  was  allo^lher  general,  and  had  no  special 
relation  lo  himself,  he  was  prevailed  on  not  to 
divide  the  college  of  tribnn^  or  Co  engage  his 
friends  in  the  invidious  task  of  giving  a  negative 
lo  a  law,  that  was  intended  merely  to  guard  the 
l)eople  against  arbitrary  proceedings  J 

Clodius,  having  obtained  this  advantage,  no 
longer  made  any  secret  of  his  dc^n  against 
Cicero,  and  boasted  of  the  concurrence  of  Ciesar 
and  PompCT.  In  this  neitirer  of  these  professed 
friends  of  dicero  denied  the  imputation  f  but  ex- 
cused themselves  in  private  by  pleading,  that 
while  their  own  acts  of  iha  preceding  year  were 
Btill  questioned  by  the  prator,  it  was  necessary 
fcrthem  to  keep  terms  with  so  violent  a  tribune;' 
but  Pompey,  together  with  this  apology  for  his 
present  conduct,  gave  Cicero  the  strongest  r—-— 


he  did  not  keep  his  word.  On  (he  contrary, 
when  his  aid  came  to  be  most  wanted  by  his  in- 
jured friend,  he  rctireii  to  the  country,  under 
pretence  of  business;  and  being  at  his  villa  near 
Alba,  where  Lentutus,  Lueullus,  and  many  of 
the  most  mpectable  senators  re{>aired  to  him 
with  the  warmest  entreaties  inbebalf  of  aperson 
lo  whose  eloquerKB  and  panegyric  he  owed  so 
many  of  his  honours,  he  coldly  telerred  them  to 
the  ordinary  officers  of  slate  for  protection,  say- 
in»,  that  as  a  private  ci^ien  he  could  not  contend 
with  a  furious  tribune  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
lieople.i" 

In  the  mean  ^me,  the  consul  Gabinius,  though 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  Pompey,  promotol 
the  attack  against  Cicero,  and  checked  every 
attempt  that  was  made  in  his  favour.  When 
the  equestrian  order,  together  with  numbers  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  from  every  quarter 
of  Itiily,  crowded  in  mourning  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  senate  in  his  behalf; 
ani!  when  the  members  proposed  to  take  mourn, 
ing,  and  to  intercede  with  the  people,  Qabinius 
suddenly  left  the  chair,  broke  up  the  meeting, 
went  directiy  from  thence  lo  the  assembly  of  the 
peoples  where  he  threw  out  injurious  insinuations 
against  the  senate,  and  mentioned  the  meetings 
which  had  been  held  by  tlie  equestrian  order,  as 
riotous  and  seditious  tumults;  said,  that  the 
knights  o>ight  to  be  cautious  how  they  revived 
the  memory  of  that  part  which  Iheytiiemselves  had 
acted  in  the  violent  measures  which  were  now 
coming  under  review,  and  which  were  so  likely 
lo  meet  with  a  jqst  retribution  from  the  people. 

I  n  this  eitremity  Cicero  attempted  lo  see  Pom- 
fty  in  person  at  his  country-house;  but  while 
the  suppliant   was  entering  at  one  door,   this 


treacherous  friend  withdrew  at  another."  No 
longer  doubting  that  he  was  betrayed  by  a  per- 
son on  whom  he  had  so  fully  relied,  he  began  to 
be  agitated  by  a  variety  of  counsels  and  projects. 
He  was  invited  by  Cffisar  lo  place  himself  in  the 
station  of  lieutenant  in  his  province  ofGaul ;  and, 
'     that  p  

mtlie  _.__ _. 

Italy.     But  this,      .       .      _      

much  contributed  lo  raise  the  storm,  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  design  lo  insult  or  betray 
him ;  or  at  best  lo  reduce  him  to  a  stale  of  de- 
pendence on  himself.  Being  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  equestrian 
order,  who  had  taken  anns  in  his  cause,  he  some- 
times had  thoughls  of  defending  himself  by  ferce 
at  other  times.  He  despaired  of  liis  fbrlunes,  and 
as  appears  from  his  letters,  proposed  to  kill  him- 
self; and  was  diverted  from  this  intention  only 
by  ihe  enlreaUes  and  ansious  care  of  hia  friends. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  aiTairs,  when  Clodina 
assembled  the  people  lo  pass  the  act  he  had  fram- 
ed against  arbitrary  executions.  He  had  sum- 
moned them  lo  meet  in  the  suburbs,  that  Cffisar, 
who  on  account  of  his  military  command  was 
then  excluded  from  the  dty,  might  be  present. 
This  artful  polilidan  being  called  upon  among 
the  first  to  deliver  his  opinion;  with  an  appeal^ 
ance  of  moderation  and  unwillingness  lo  bear 
hard  on  -anv  person  to  whom  the  law  might  ap- 
ply, referred  the  people  to  his  former  declarations; 
said,  that  every  one  knew  his  mind  on  the  suV- 
jeclof  arlntrary  executions ;  that  he  approved  the 
act  which  was  now  proposed,  as  far  as  it  provided 
against  anch  offences  for  the  future ;  but  could 
not  apjMTOve  of  its  having  a  retrospect  to  any 
transaction  already  passedT 

While  Ciesar  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opi- 
nion, atiec(«d  to  go  no  farther  than  conasteney 
and  a  regard  to  his  former  conduct  seemed  to 
require,  he  permitted  or  directed  his  party  to  go 
every  length  vrith  Clodius,  and  meant  either  to 
ruin  Cicero,  or  force  him  to  accept  of  protection 
'-  ''•-  ■ Uiat  should  be  prescribed  tc  """ 


When  the  general  law  had  pssed,  there  was 

.  _. .■ '^■^ieero;  andhis  enemiesmight 

diflicull  matter  to  carry  the 


c: 


1  mourning  lo  the  si 

encourage  any  party  to  espousa 
„.^  ^.Hvwn^  1.^^  was  ti-equently  met  in  this  con- 
dition, and  insulted  by  Clodius,  who  walked  io 
the  streets,  attended  by  an  armed  rabble;  and  ho 
determined  at  last  lo  abandon  the  city.  Being 
escorted  by  a  company  of  his  friends,  he  passed 
through  (he  gates  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on 
the  first  of  April,  took  the  road  of  Lucania,  anJ 
intended  to  nave  made  his  retreat  inlu  Sicily, 
where  the  memory  of  bis  administration  in  the 
capadty  of  quffistor,  and  the  continued  eftects  of 
his  patronage  at  Rome,  were  likely  to  jirocure 
him  a  favourable  recepUon.^  But  Clodius,  im- 
mediately upon  his  donartnre,  having  carried  a 
„~...i„i  „.(„.„,i™  k..  ^t.;.\.  i_  (|)g  lanimase  of 
e  use  offirS  and 
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ponnUips  to  harbour  h!in ;  Virgiliut^  the  prslor 
of  Skilv,  thou|^  hw  frienil,  ciMJinrd  to  rrcctvi 
him.  tic  liinud  frum  theni^  la  BrunJueiuin 
[ia»!Ptl  iilti'  Macolunia,  and  would  have  iiiecl  hu 
lesidf  OCR  at  Athmis ;  but  a|iprehending  Uiat  this 

E1ac«  was  within  Iho  diMlauce  )irK<;ribed  to  htr 
^  tho  net  of  banishiDpiit,  he  went  to  Thetsali 
nica  in  his  way  to  Cyiicuin.  Here  he  had  Let- 
ters that  ^ve  tiim  iiitiniiUion  of  some  change 
liis  hivaur,  and  entertaining  some  prospet 
hdngaiicedily  recalled,  ho  accordingly  determineJ 
to  W!Ut  the  iesiie  of  tliis  hope. 

We  have  heller  means  of  knowing  the  IVadlies 
of  Cicero,  than  perhaps  is  safe  for  the  rfputotioti 
of  any  one  labourins  under  the  ordinarv  defects 
of  human  natnre.  He  was  open  and  undisguised 
to  hia  friends,  and  has  left  an  eitenave  com " 
pondence  behind  him.  Expressions  of  vanity 
some  passagesof  hialiic,  ofpuMllanimityin  otliei  , 
escape  him  with  uncommun  ^ility.  Being  at 
least  <jf  a  querulous  and  impatient  temper,  he 
gives  it  full  scope  in  his  esile,  perhaps  not  more 
nam  weakness,  than  from  design  to  e:idte  his 
fiienda  to  redouble  their  eflorts  to  have  him  re- 
stored. He  knew  the  value  of  fortitude  as  a  topic 
of  {liaise,  and  nught  have  aspired  to  it ;  but  would 
it  not,  he  may  have  (juestioned,  encouraged  his 
party  to  sleep  over  his  wrongsl  In  any  other 
view,  his  complflinta  resemble  more  the  wsilings 
of  an  in&nt,  or  the  strainsof  a  tragedy  composed 
to  draw  tears,  than  the  lui^UHgo  of  a  man  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  integrity  in  the  miilst  of 
undescrveil  trouble. — "  I  wish  I  may  see  the  day," 
he  writes  to  Atticue,  "  in  which  I  aliall  bo  dis- 
posed to  thank  yoa  for  having  prevailed  ujxiii 
me  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myself  i  lor  it  is 
certainly  now  matter  of  bitter  regret  to  me  that  I 
yielded  (o  you  in  that  matter,'" 


he  says,  "do  I  not  endure?  Did  ever  any  per 
son  fall  from  so  high  a  state?  in  so  good  a  caum; 
with  such  abilities  and  knowledge?  with  aomucf. 
public  esteem  t  with  the  support  of  such  s  re- 
speclaWe  order  of  citizens?  Can  I  remeniber 
what  I  was,  and  not  feel  whet  1  am?  Siript  of 
so  many  honours,  cut  ofTin  the  career  of  so  much 
glory,  JeprivcJ  of  such  a  fortune,  tore  from  the 
arms  of  such  children,  debarred  the  view  of  such 
a  brother,  dearer  to  me  than  I  was  to  mj'self;  yet 
now  debarred  from  my  presence,  tlia*,  I  may  apste 
him  what  he  must  soRer  from  aueh  a  ^ghl,  and 
myself  what  I  must  feel  in  Iwing  the  cause  of 
90  much  miseiy  to  him.  I  could  say  more  of  a 
load  of  evils  which  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear ; 
but  I  am  atopped  by  my  tears."* 

From  the  whole  of  this  correapondence  of  Ci- 
cero in  his  exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  degree 
the  unjust  reproaches  which  be  had  suHered.  the 
desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  relied  for  support, 
the  dangers  to  which  he  left  his  &raily  eiiinsed, 
aflected  his  mind.  The  consciousness  of  his  in- 
^grity,  even  his  vanity  forsook  him ;  and  his  line 
renius,  no  longer  employed  in  the  forum  or  in 
the  s?nate,  or  busied  in  the  literary  Indies  which 
amused  him  afterwards'  in  a  more  CBianiilous 
time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  exair^eraUng  the 
distress  of  his  fortunes,  preyed  Bponliimself.  It 
appeared  from  this,  and  many  otner  scenes  of  his 
life,  that  although  he  loved  virtuous  actions,  yet 
hU  virtue  was  accompanied  with  so  insatiable  a 
tiiirat  of  the  praise,  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that 
his  mind  wns  unable  to  sustain  itaelf  without  this 
Ssrtiga  asastjinGe;  and  when  the  praise  which 
was  dee  to  his  consulate  was  changed  into  olv 
l*(uy  aiiJ  acorn,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  aenae 
of  good  or  of  evil  in  his  own  conduct  or  character ', 
id  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  liiod  the  scene  of 
a  exile,  sunk  or  rose  in  his  own  esteem,  aa  he 
seemed  to  be  valued  or  neglected  at  Rome,' 
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WHILE  the  tranaaction  which  terminated  in 
the  exile  of  Cicero  was  still  in  dependence,  Cte- 
sar,  although,  by  assuming  the  military  character, 
he  had  disqualified  himself  to  take  any  part  in 
fivil  aflairs,  had  actually  gone  from  the  city  and 
embodied  his  legions,  yet  he  still  remained  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  to  observe  the  issue  of  that 
bUBines.-i,  and  to  direct  the  conduct  uf  his  party. 
He  thought  himself  loo  much  interested  in  the 
event  to  leave  it  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
Foinpey,  with  whom  his  own  connexion  was 
jireearioos,  and  might  be  of  short  duration.  He 
was  inclined  to  ruin,  If  he  could  not  gain,  a  per- 
son whose  talents  and  character  made  him  of  so 


...        ...  .    __ .   ing  failed  in  his  at- 

tempt to  gain  him  as  a  dependent,  and  to  can? 
bim  as  part  of  his  own  retinue  into  Gaul,  he  se- 
cretly  promoted  the  deagns  of  Clodiiis,  and  em- 
ployed his  own  retainers  and  friends  aeamst  him, 
undl  he  saw  the  purpose  accompliaheJ. 

The  provinces  of  which  Ciesar  had  obtained 
the  comma  id,  comprehended,  as  has  been  observ 
ed,  under  tiie  denomination  of  the  two  Gauls, 
conaderable  territories  on  both  ^es  of  the  Alps. 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  joined  to  Italy,  ex 
tended  to  Lucca,  not  far  from  Pisa  on  one  ade 
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of  Ihe  Apennines,  »nJ  lo  the  Rulucon,  not  liir 
from  Ariniinum  on  the  other.  BevonJ  the  Aljs, 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Mediferrancsn  lo 
the  Rliine  and  the  Meuse,  was  known  by  the 
nnnie  of  Gaul.  A  part  of  Ihia  tract,  which  was 
bounded  by  the  Rhone,  (he  mountiiins  of  Au- 
veriiiie,  t!ie  Garonne,  and  the  Pvreneea,  was 
alremW  a  Roomn  provirice,  Inducing,  toother 
with  LanguEiloc  and  Dauphinfi,  what,  from  its 
eur[y  Hulijection  to  the  Romans,  ia  still  named 

Tilt  remainder  of  the  cnuntry  was  dividei!  into 
tliree  piincipal  parts,  oecupieil  by  the  Aqiiitani, 
the  Ceite^  anit  the  Belgce,  nations  dilfcnng  in 
lancila^  eElabliahnientB,  ani{  c.ustomB,  TheiirBt 
division  eslended  fiwn  the  PyrertefB  lo  the  Ga- 
ronne; the  second  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine; 
and  Che  thinl  from  thence  (o  the  Meuee  and  the 
Scheld. 

In  each  of  these  tracts  tl*re  was  a  nmltijilicity 
of  A^|iaralr  cantons  and  inilejii'ndi'nt  communities, 
of  which  Cffiaar  had  ociasion  to  enumerate  no 
leas  than  four  hundred.  Even  (he  amalleat  of 
these  cnmmunities,  by  hia  account,  was  broken 
into  {larties  and  factions,  who  had  separate  ob- 
jects, and  were  engaged  in  onposition  lo  each 
other.  The  peo^e,  in  general,  were  held  in  a 
state  of  dependence  by  two  eeiiarate  orders  of 
men,  whose  condition  and  character  may  account 
fur  Ihe  manifold  divisions  and  animosities  that 
tooii  (ilnce  in  tlieir  countiy.  One  onler  was  eccle- 
siasiii:.iE,  coiiijioeed  of  the  Druids,  who,  by  their 
priili'ittion,  had  ftie  keeping  of  such  mysteries, 
and  the  pcrlbnnance  of  su^  rites  as  were  (hen 
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claim  to  a  hierarchjr,  had,  among  thcnisclYes,  in 
the  variiius  [iretensions  lo  preferment  and  rank 
in  liieir  own  wder,  continual  objects  of  competi- 
tion, jealousy,  and  qunrreta. 

Tlie  other  order  was  entirely  military,  and 
consisted  of  [lersons  ivhosr  princiiial  distinction 
arose  from  the  nunibet  of  their  armed  adherents; 
and  who,  therefore,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
multitude  of  thiar  retainers,  or  in  the  force  of  their 

The  country,  tve  learn,  in  general,  was  inter- 
spersed with  what  are  called  (owns,  and  what 
were,  in  reality,  safe  retreats,  or  places  of  strengtli. 
It  abounded  in  com  and  cattle,  the  resources  of  a 
numerous  people  j  armies  were  collected,  and  po- 
litical assembliea  were  statedly,  or  occaidontilly 
called:  but  how  (he  people  were  accoiuniodatedi 
or  in  what  degree  tney  were  supplied  with  the 
ordinary  productions  of  mechanic  or  commercial 
arts,  is  no  where  descrilied. 

In  these  particulars,  however,  as  they  were 
probably  less  skilful  than  the  Italians,  so  they 
surmised  the  Germans,  (o  whom  they  yielded  in 
the  reputation  of  valour  j  and  tliey  were  now  in 
reality  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  ra- 
pacity and  ierodty  of  the  one,  or  til  the  amliitiun, 
rehncd  policy,  and  superior  arts  of  the  ntlier. 

Among  parties,  who  were  already  so  numerous, 
and  Ukely  (o  be  divided  indefinitely  by  family  or 
personal  jealoQMea,  Cffisar  was  about  to  diid  the 
evasions,  which  he  undoubtedly  sought  for,  of 
nisin^  his  repulation  in  war,  of  eniietii'ng  hiinsi'lf 


wonderful  project  formed  by  the  Helvefii,  native? 
of  the  tract  which  extends  from  (he  Jura  to  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  valleys  which  divide  those 
mountains,  to  quit  their  own  country  in  order  to 
exchange  it  for  a  better  settlement,  in  a  less  in- 
clement region,  on  the  lower  and  more  foitile 
pfainsofGaul. 

They  had  taken,  for  this  purpose,  an  exact  no- 
count  of  their  own  numbers  in  every  canton,  and 
mustered  no  less  than  three  hundred  rnd  fifty- 
eight  thousand  BOtil%  of  whom  ninety-two  thou- 
sand were  warriors,  or  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  To 
put  this  multitude  in  niotirm,  a  great  apparatus  of 
provisions,  of  hoisea,  and  of  carriages  was  neces- 
sary J  and  they  allotted  (wo  years  for  the  necessa- 
ry prepntationa.  This  time  was  now  elapsed, 
and  the  swarm  liegan  to  <lislodge  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  of  the  year  in  which  Ciesar  was 
to  take  posseaaiion  of  his  province.  On  receiving 
the  alarin,  he  set  out  from  Italy,  and  with  basty 
journeys  arrived  at  Geneia,  where  lo  prevent 
anrurisc,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  of  (he  Rhone, 
and  took  other  measures  to  preclude  the  access 
of  strangers  la  his  province. 

In  the  mean  time  (he  Helvetians  sent  a  pacific 
message,  desiring,  that  (hey  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  Rhone,  and  giving  assuraneeB  that  tiiey 
would  abstain  from  every  sort  of  hostiUty  on  their 
march  through  (he  Roman  province.  Cesar,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  affected  lo  take  their  request 


great- 
est despatch.  At  tho  same  lime,  he  ibrtjlltd  the 
Iwnks  of  the  river,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to 
the  narrow  [jaEE<  at  which  the  Rhone  enters  be- 
tween the  Jura,  and  the  Vuache,  aiid  from  thence 
running  under  chlls,  and  steep  mountains,  ren- 
ders the  access  from  Helvetia  to  Ijaul  either  im- 
practicable or  easily  obstructed. 

B«ng  thus  prepared  for  his  defence,  he,  on  tlte 
return  of  the  fjelvetian  depulics,  gave  them  for 
answer,  Thatthe  Romans  never^lowed  strangers 
to  pass  through  their  country ;  and  that  If  any 
attempt  were  made  on  his  province,  he  ahouki 
repel  it  by  force.  Upon  receiving  (hia  anawer, 
the  Helvetians,  though  too  late,  endeavoured  to 
eflect  the  passo^  oi  the  Rhone,  and  made  re- 
peated attacks,  eitlicr  where  the  river  was  ford- 
able,  or  where  it  admitted  the  use  of  rafts  or  of 
bouta,  but  were  repulsed  in  every  attempt,  and 
were  at  last  obliged  to  turn  to  (he  right,  where, 
by  the  consent  of  the  Sequani,  their  neighbours 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  passed  over  the 
Jura  into  Gaul. 
SIT,  jirobabh 
province,  (h 

of  action,  determined  to  observe  Ihe  migrations  of. 
this  enemy,  and  to  sdie  the  occasion  Ihey  fur- 
nished him  of  Ibrming  his  troops  to  service.  Fop 
this  purjuse  he  himself,  in  person,  repaid  the 
AliH,  and  without  any  regard  to  (he  limitatioiif 
of  his  commiseion,  which  restricted  his  mililarr 
establishtiKnt  to  three  legions,  orderrd  additjanat 
levies,  and  with  the  forces  assembled  near  Ai^ui- 
leia,  returned  lo  his  northern  province.  lai  fliis 
march  he  met  with  oppositi'  n  from  the  inhalnt- 
ants  of  the  mountains,  wh,   enSeavoured  to  ob- 
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struct  hin  wa;> :  but  hn  had  traversed  ilie  country 
of  the  Allolmigfs,  ami  [>a3Bed  ;he  Rhone  above  its 
CoiiHuencc  mUi  the  Saanc,>  when  ho  had  inlelli- 
genQO,  that  the  Helvetii,  having  cleared  the  passes 
oTJum,  nnd  marched  tnnmgh  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  were  arrived  on  the  Soanei  and  although 
Ihey  had  hitherto,  afrr(«ftb[y  to  thdr  stipoklionB 
with  the  nalivFB,  sfastalned  Iram  hostilities,  that 
they  diTenloneil  die  nations  inhabiting  beyond 
(his  livor  with  lire  and  sword, 

tjjxin  application  mnile  to  him  fiir  prolection 
from  the  natives  irilmhiUng  between  the  Soane 
and  the  Loire,  this  willing  auiUiar;  continued 
hia  niardi ;  nnil  being  intiirnicil,  that  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  who  had  mnvod  in  fimr  diviaionB  (this  bein^ 
the  number  nf  thidr  cantons,)  tho  three  first  had 
already  pa^ucd  tho  Soane;  and  that  the  fourth 
division  hein^  to  Ebllow,  yet  remained  on  the 
nearer  bank  ol  (he  river,  lie  marched  in  the  night 
with  three  legions,  aaqiriiscd  tliis  rear-diviaion ; 
anil,  having  put  inany  of  Ihem  lo  the  swonl, 
fiircrd  tho  remainder  to  tako  refuge  in  tlio  neigh' 
bouring  woo<iB. 

As  soon  as  the  main  bnlr  of  Ccesar's  army  ar- 
riveil  on  the  Soane,  ho  constructed  a  bridge,  and 
passed  that  river  in  his  way  lo  the  enem;.  The 
Helvetians,  scnMble  of  then*  loss  in  the  late  ac- 
tion, and  aUirmed  at  ttie  rajndity  of  bis  motions, 
ho  having  czeciitcd  in  one  day  the  passage  of  a 
nver  which  had  detained  them  almve  ninety  days, 
Bont  a  deputation  to  treat  with  the  Boman  ]>ro- 
coDEul,  and  to  nUain,  if  poMliIe,  his  permiHinn 
to  eiecute  thrar  project  of  n  new  BptlWient  on 
amicable  terms.  They  offered,  in  rase  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  the  chincc 
of  the  place  to  himsdf  j  biding  him  rememherj 
at  tiie  same  time,  tliat  "the  arms  nf  the  Helvetii 
had,  on  fcrmer  occasions,  been  felt  hj  the  Ro- 
mans. That  the  recem  fate  of  a  single  canton 
taken  by  surprise  ought  not  to  flatter  him  too 
much ;  tnat  the  Helvetians  had  learned  from  their 
Withers  to  rely  mure  on  valour  than  on  artifice  or 


On  this  march  Cffisar's  cavalry,  having  rashly 
mgaged  themselves  on  unfavourable  ground,  riv 
ccived  a  check ;  and  he  himself  being  obligfd  M 
*""""  ■'""  course  of  the  Soanc,  by  which  he  r 


had  taken  post  at  the  fciot  of  a  hill,  about  ^ight 
--'--  in  his  front,  and  seemed  to  have  formed  a 

Ltion  to  receive  him,  in  that  position,  if  he 
chose  to  attack  them.  Having  examined  (he 
ground  on  which  they  were  puEted,  and  observ 
ing,  that  Che  height  in  their  rear  was  not  by  na- 
ture inaccessible,  nor  suflanentlj  securefl  against 
him,  he  despatched  Labienus  in  the  night  at  the 
head  of  two  lemons,  with  onlera  to  possess  him- 
eelf  of  the  eminence,  and  to  fall  down  from  thrncc 
the  enemy's  rear  whenever  he  saw  them  at- 
tacked by  himself  in  front.  Labienus  acconliiigly 
got  poBBes«on  of  the  hill,  and  Cssar  advanced 
towards  the  foot  of  it  to  occap^  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  them  in  tronL  But  the 
purpose  of  this  disposition  was  frustrated  by  the 
misinfurniation  of  an  officer  of  horse,  who,  being 
advanced  before  the  army,  re}iorted,  that  (he  ene- 
-y  still  appeared  on  the  height,  and  that  Labi- 
ins  probably  had  fiuled  in  his  attempt  to  neae  it. 
Cnjsar,  disconcerted  by  this  information,  maile  a 
halt,  in  which  he  lost  so  much  time  as  to  give  the 

y  an  op|iortuuity  to  decamp,  and  to  retire  in 

.y.    He  nevertheless  coulinned  his  uucsuit 

for  one  day  longer,  and  at  night  encainpiil  :i1k}u1 
three  miles  in  their  rear.  But  being  obli;^^i,  un 
the  following  day,  to  alter  his  route  in  oiiUt  to 
recrave  a  supply  of  provisions,  the  enemy  !«- 
lieved  Uiat  he  was  retreating,  and  liesan  to  pur- 
sue in  their  turn.  He  halt^  on  a  rising  ground 
to  percmve  them,  placed  his  new  levies  with  the 
baggage  on  the  higlier  ground,  and  the  choice  of 
his  army  on  the  decuvity  (owarde  the  plain. 
Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  him,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  which  lasted  from  one 
in  the  aftcnioon  till  night,  were  defeated  with  the 
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been  offered  to  the  Romans  by  their  nation,  a 
to  which  they  now  proliably  alluded :  that 
likewise  had  mbre  recent  provocations  which  he 
knew  how  lo  resent',  nevertheless,  if  they  i 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  to  repair  the  itv    ... 
they  had  done  to  the  Allobroges'  and  to  the  Edui', 
and  togive  hostages  fur  theirfuture  behaviour,  that 
he  was  willing  to  grant  them  peace." 

Upon  this  reply  the  Helvetian  depntiea  with- 
drew, sayin|^  That  it  was  the  practice  of  tiieir 
countrymen  to  receive,  not  to  give  hOBlagesj  and 
both  armies  moved  on  the  lolliiwing  day:  the 
Helvetians,  in  search  of  some  quarter  where  tt — 
might  settle  without  interruption ;  and  Cffisar, 
ohi^rve  thar  motions,  and  to  restrain  Ifiem  fr 
plundering  the  countiV  of  his  allies.  Both  contii 
ed  on  the  same  route  during  liEteen  days,  with  no 
more  than  an  interval  of  five  or  MX  miles  between 
the  front  of  one  army  and  the  rear  of  the  other. 

1  Thpn  llie  Arar. 


tion.  Ciesar  ordered  tlicin  back  into  their  own 
country,  diargiiig  the  Allolm^eE  to  find  them 
Hul)ustence,  until  they  shouUl  be  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  The  Bdi,  however,  a  part  of 
this  unfortunate  migration,  were  received  by  Ihe 
Edui,  who,  to  gain  this  accession  of  people,  al- 
lotted part  of  their  own  lauds  to  aceonuiiodate 
theeo  strangeis.4 

At  the  end  of  this  first  operation  of  Cicsar, 
while  great  part  of  the  Bommer  yet  remained, 
another  service  on  whichtoemploy  his  army  soon 
presented  itself  The  nations  wlioinhabited  th3 
bankBOf  the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  being  sensible 
of  the  deliversncB  they  had  recoiv»l  from  a  storm, 
which,  by  the  uncerlainly  of  its  direction,  alarm- 
ed every  uuarter  of  Gaul,  sent  deputies  to  am- 
gratulale  the  Roman  Ecueral  on  his  late  victory, 
and  to  propose  that  they  might  hold,  under  his 
oniteclioii,  a  general  convention  of  all  their  stales. 
The  object  of  their  meeting,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
'-  ■ '^  Ifrom  Ihecommonop. 
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Ariovistug,  a  German  cJiiet  who,  when  the  Gauls 
were  at  war  among  IhemeelTes,  haiJ  been  invited 
Rs  iin  auilliary  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  hail  ob- 
Cainecl  the  victory  tor  his  allies  :  but  took  for  the 
reward  of  his  services  possesBtoa  of  one  third  of 
th#ir  territory,  which  he  bestowed  on  hia  own 
people,  and  assumed  for  himself  the  sovereiirnCy 
of  the  whole.  His  fbrv'i  was  daily  auj^inenld  by 
the  continual  arrival  S  more  emigrants  from 
Germany ;  so  that,  from  fifteen  tliousanil  men, 
with  whom  the  chief  had  arrived,  his  followers 
hail  multiptied  to  a  hundreil  atid  twenty  thou- 
ssnil.  To  accommodate  Ihia  numeroua  people 
he  had  recently  made  a  demand  of  another  thin! 
of  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  am)  was  eiteiid- 
inn  his  possessions  from  the  neiehhoarhood  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  S.ane.  Most  of  the  nations  on  this 
tract  hail  been  oblig:ed  to  submit  to  a  contribution 
levied  by  these  strangers,  ami  to  give  hostages  for 
the  regular  payment  of  it. 

The  unfortunate  nations  who,  by  trusting  to 
the  protection  of  a  barbarous  prince,  had  eiposed 
themselves  to  this  ealanuty,  now  applied  for  re- 
lief to  another  power,  whose  pretensions  in  the 
end  were  likely  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  their 
freedom.    Sensible  of  the  hazard  to  which  they 


t  the  Germans,  Cr 
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entW  willing  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  rendering  his  province  a  theatre  of  aetjon  to 
his  army,  and  of  renown  to  hlniselC  He  sent 
nithoat  delay  a  message  to  Ariovistus,  desiring 
to  have  a  conference  with  him  on  aAairs  that 
concerned  the  ^neral  interesU  of  Gaul.  This 
haughty  chieilain  repUeJ  with  disdain,  "  That  if 
the  Roman  general  meant  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  his  place  of  residence  was  known  ;  that 
he  neither  could  trust  himself  in  the  <|uarters  of 
Ciesar,  without  an  army,  nor  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  assembitig  one,  merely  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  conference  with  hi~"  " 


a  the  n 


with  ai 


requisition  that  the  hostages  of  tlie  Edni  should 
be  restored;  that  Ariovistus  should  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  this  people,  or  against  any 
other, ally  01  the  Romans;  and  that  he  should 
not  sutfcr  any  more  of  his  countrymen  to  pass 
the  Rhine. 

To  this  message  Ariovistus  replied  That  h( 
had  conquered  the  possessions  which  lie  held  ir 
Caiil,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  power  who  had  E 
right  to  ilirect  him  in  the  use  of  his  conquests, 
tmt  whoeter  attacked  him  should  do  so  at  hit 
peri! ;  and  that  Casar,  if  he  thought  proper,  might 


under  any  cnvi 

CiBsar,  not  to  seem  backward  in  accepting  this 
challenge,  and  in  compliance  with  a  maxim 
which  he  otlen  observed  with  success,  Thai  his 
BJofpe  shotitd  ajiiicipaie  Kia  Ihreats,  and  outrun 
the  expeclaliojts  qf  hii  enftny,  advanced  upon  the 
Germans  before  they  could  think  him  in  con- 
dition to  act  against  thmL  For  this  purpose, 
without  communicating  his  design  to  any  person 


dersfcwd  Ariovistus  i 
Here,  fur  tbr?  first 


ing  war  on  the  Germans  began  tobcsuspectedin 
his  own  army;  and  the  legions,  taking  their  ac- 
count of  the  strength  and  ftrocity  of  that  enemy 
from  the  report  oi'  the  Gaulish  auiiliariee,  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Many  citizens  of  distinction 
who  Irad  crowded  to  Uie  standard  of  Cesar,  as  to 
a  place  of  victory  and  honour,  now,  under  various 
pretences,  applied  for  leave  to  retire.  Their  ei- 
ample  spread  a  kind  of  panm  in  the  army,  and 
bodi  men  and  oificer»  muttered  their  resolution 
not  to  obey,  if  tliey  should  be  ordered  upon  what 
they  were  pleased  to  consider  as  a  service  so  un- 
reasonable and  wild. 

Caisar  being  thus  called  upon  to  exert  that 
undaunted  courage  and  masterly  eloquence  by 
which  he  was  disti  nguished  on  many  occasions, 
assembled  all  the  officers  of  his  army,  and  repri- 
manded them  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the  de- 
signs of  their  general,  or  for  pretending  to  ques- 
^ —  .u.  proprietjf  of  his  motions.     The  m-*"—  '- 


hail  very  lately  maile  advances  of  friendship  to 
the  Romans,  had  been  favourably  received,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  now 
wantonly  provoke  their  resentment  "  But  if  he 
should,  of  whom  arc  you  afraid.  Of  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  Cimbri  or  Tentones,  already  van- 
quished by  Marins?  Of  a  people  confessedly  in- 
ferior to  the  Helvetians,  whom  you  have  sub- 
dued 1  But  same  of  you,  I  am  told,  in  order  to 
disguise  your  own  fears  under  the  affectation  of 
wisdom,  talk  of  difiiculties  in  the  ways  by  which 
you  are  to  pass,  and  of  the  want  (h  proiisians 
which  you  are  likely  to  suffer.  I  am  not  now  to 
learn  from  such  persons  as  you  what  1  owe  to  my 
tru^  nor  to  lie  told  that  an  army  must  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  Bui  our  allies  are  ready  to 
supply  us  in  greater  quantities  than  we  can  con- 
sume, and  the  very  country  we  are  to  pass  is  co- 
vered with  ripe  com.  As  for  the  roads  you  shall 
speedily  see  and  judge  of  them.  I  am  little  af- 
fected with  what  1  hear  of  a  design  to  abandon 
me  in  case  I  persist  in  this  expedition.  Suchin- 
suh«,  I  know,  have  been  oliered  to  commanders, 
who,  by  their  avarice  or  by  their  miscarriages, 
had  forfeited  the  regaid  or  the  confidence  of  ^eir 
troops ;  what  will  mippen  to  tne  a  Uttle  time  will 
discover.  I  meant  to  have  made  a  longer  halt  at 
this  place,  hut  shall  not  defer  giving  you  an  op- 
portunity to  show,  whether  regard  to  your  duty, 
or  the  fear  of  a  supposed  enemy,  is  to  have  the 
greatest  elTect  on  your  minds.  1  mean  to-morrow, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  to  decamp,  and  sfiall  pro- 
ceed, if  no  other  part  of  the  army  follows  mo, 
with  the  tenth  legion  ulone." 

This  speech  Md  a  very  sudden  effect.  The 
tenth  legion,  having  been  formerly  distinguished 
by  their  general,  hrlt  this  expression  of  confi- 
dence as  an  additional  motive  to  deserve  it,  and 
sent  a  deputation  of  their  officers  to  return  tbeii 
thanks.  The  whole  army  soon  vied  in  excuses 
G>r  their  late  misbehaviour,  and  in  assurances  of 
their  resolution  to  support  their  general  in  any 
service  on  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  employ 
them.  He  accordingly  decamped  at  the  hour 
appointed ;  and  making  a  dreoit  of  forty  miles, 
to  avoid  some  difficulties  which  lay  on  (he  direct 
road,  after  a  continual  marcJi  of  seven  days,  ia 
which  he  was  conducted  by  IHvitiacus,  a  native 
of  Gaul,  he  arrived  within  tn-enly-four  miles  of 
the  German  quarters. 


aGooi^le 


THK  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Boo 


lit. 


tlpiin  lliia  imespected  artival,  Arioristua, 
hr?  turn,  tluiu^ht  proprr  tn  ilp^m  a  coTifeR'i 
with  CiBKir.  He  propnail  ibat  Ihev  xbould  ni 
OD  horsclBrk,  nnd  be  atl<;!iii«l  only  by  atvai  . 
In  this  part  of  his  army,  which  was  compouRl 
chiefly  of  Gsuliah  huisp,  Cajaai  was  weak.  But, 
not  to  drclino  the  jiropo^  that  was  made  to  him, 
he  inavinled  hin  su|>posivt  fevourite  legion  oti  the 
horses  of  Uie  Guuls,  and  with  this  escort  came  to 
the  jilaco  B]]jiniiited  for  the  confprente. 

It  wuh  nn  eminence  in  tho  midM  of  a.  spacious 
plain,  aliout  lialf-way  between  the  two  armies. 
The  leaiiers,  each  atleniled  liy  ten  of  his  offieera, 
met  al  lh«  to|>  of  Die  hiU.  Their  escorts  drew 
u^  Ht  the  dinlance  of  two  hundred  jnrda  on 

Cusar  iiesan  the  conference,  by  renrir 
AnovistUKoftho  honours  recently  1>estoweda[>on 
him  by  the  Roman  senali-,  who  ordered  him  tho 
usuhI  firexcnts,  and  gave  bun  the  title  of  liiiig. 
"  The  Edui,"  he  said,  '<  were  llie  allies  of  the 
Roman  people ;  they  Eiail  formed  this  conne 

in  the  heiglit  of  their  pmsjierit;,  nnd  when 

were  sujjjiosed  to  be  ^  the  head  of  the  Gavilist 
nations ;  tlint  it  was  nut  tlie  custom  of  the  Ru- 
niBna  lii  let  nations  suHer  by  their  itlliance,  but  to 
render  it  in  every  instance,  to  the  party  who  cm- 
bnured  it,  u  sourceof  prosperity  and  honouc.   He 
therefore   renewed   his  former  requiirilion,  that 
AnoviatUB  should  not.  make  war  on  the  Edui 
on  any  nation  in  alliance  wUh  Rome;  that' he 
should  rcttiit  their  tribute,  and  release  their  hoB- 
tages ;  and,  if  he  could  not  send  buck  inlo.thi ' 
own  country  such  of  the  Geinuns  aa'  were  i 
ready  on  tliisside  of  the  Rhine,  that  he  should 
least  prevent  tlie  ornva!  of  any  more  from  that 
quarter." 

In  answer  to  thesrt  propositions,  Ariovistus  re- 
[JieJ,  That  be  had  been  invited  into  Gaul  by  the 
nslives  of  this  country ;  that  he  had  done  them 
servir;es,  and  iiad  exacted  no  more  than  a  jnat  re- 
ward ;  that,  in  the  lale  quarrel  hetwixt  them  and 


af  a  ilefeat ;  that  to  indemnify  him  for  his  lossca, 
they  hail  subjected  Ihemselvea  to  a  tribute,  and 
had  given  liosta^s  for  the  regular  payment  of  iL 
"  Adi  not  I  too,"  he  said,  "by  yourown  account, 
in  alliance  wijh  the  Romans!  Why  should  that 
alliance,  vrhich  is  a  safeguard  and  an  honour  to 
every  one  els^  be  a  loss  and  a  mialbrtune  to  me  ? 
Must  I  alone,  Co  preserve  this  alliance,  reagn  the 
advantage  of  treaties,  and  remit  the  paymcnta 
that  are  due  to  me  1  No  j  let  me  rather  be  con- 
Eidereil  as  an  enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  these 
conditions.  My  couutrymeh  have  passed  the 
Rhine,  not  to  oppress  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend 
their  leader.  If  strangers  are  to  be  admitted  hero, 
the  Germans,  as  the  first  occuiders,  have  a  right 
prior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  we  have  each 
of  oa  our  province.  What  do  Roman  armies  on 
invterritoTy?  I  disturb  no  jiossession  of  yours. 
Must  I  account  to  you  likewise  for  the  use  which 
I  make  of  my  own  1" 

To  this  pointed  reply  Ariovistus  subjoined  a 
reflection,  which  shuwed  that  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted  with  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome.  "1 
know,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Romans  are  not  iii- 
lerested  in  this  quarrel,  and  that,  by  cutting  you 
off,  I  should  perform  an  acce)^ble  service  to 
many  of  your  countrymen.    "  "' '    ■""  '"' 


ir  » here  you  please;  I  shnll  n 


you  please;  i  shnll  nut  interpose  in 
any  n  stter  which  does  not  concern  myself." 

CiEsar  continued  to  plead  the  engagements 
which  the  Romans  had  contracted  with  many  of 
the  nations  who  now  claimed  their  protection. 
"If  conquest  coald  give  any  right  to  possession," 
he  said,  "  we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We  have 
bng  Hnce  subdued  the  Arvemi;  but  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  vanquish, 
much  Ices  to  forsake  thoee  we  have  once  patro- 
nised." While  he  yet  spoke  the  German  horse 
had  advanced,  and  even  began  to  throw  darts, 
which  made  it  cspedient  for  Cffisar  (o  break  up 
the  conference.  He  acco(ilingly  withdrew,  giving 
strict  nniers  to  his  people  not  t«  return  the  in- 
sults of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  conference,  the  Ger- 
man chieftain  proposed  another  jiersonal  inter- 
view, or,  if  that  were  declined,  desired  tliat  some 
Eerson  of  cnnfidence  should  be  sent  with  whom 
0  might  treat.  Brang  gratified  in  the  second  part 
of  this  alternative,  but  intending  ih>  more  by  this 
request  than  a  mere  ieint  lu  lull  the  enemy  into 
some  degree  of  security^  he  pretended  to  lake 
ollcnee  at  the  quality  Ol  the  persons  who  were 
sent  to  him,  ordered  them  into  castody,  and  on 
the  same  day  put  hia  army  in  motion  upon  a  retd 
design,  which  showed  that,  barbarian  as  he  was 
he  understood  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  esctution, 
of  militaiy  owrations.  Observing  that  the  Ro- 
mans derived  tlieir  subaistenco  from  tho  country 
behind  them,  he  made  a  movement,  l)y  whirh  lie 
passed  their  camp,  took  a  strong  post  alimt  eleven 
miles  in  their  rear,  and  by  this  means  intercepted 
their  onhnary  supply  of  proviaons. 

Cffisar  for  many  days  successively  endeavour 
ed,  by  forming  on  tho  plam  between  the  two 
armiea,  to  provoke  the  enemy  lo  a  battb;;  but 
having  fiiil^  in  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to 
divide  his  arm^,  and  lo  place  it  in  separate  posts, 
h  be  fortified,  in  onler  to  recover  a  ccmmu- 
jon  with  the  country  behind  him.  Hetearned 

. .  the  Germans  had  borne  with  great  impa- 
tience the  defiances  he  bad  given  them ;  but  that 
they  were  restrained  from  lighting  !iy  the  predic- 
tions of  their  women,  who  foretold  that  their  own 

nule  would  be  deleated,  if  they  shouki  haiarda 

ttle  before  the  change  of  the  moon. 

The  Germans,  notwilbatandmg  the  awe  in 

hich  they  stood  of  this  prediction,  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  one  of  tho  diviuons  of  Cssar's  army, 

id,  having  failed  in  that  atteiopt,  were  alUrwaids 
attacked  by  the  Romans  in  tbeir  camp,  and  de- 
feated witli  great  daughter,  Ariovistus  hiiiiEelt] 
with  the  remains  of  nil.  followers,  fied  to  the 
Rhine,  about  litty  miles  from  the  field  of  liattle, 
passed  Chat  river  ir.  a  small  canoe ;  numbers  of 
his  peofJe  perished  in  attempting  to  follow  him, 
md  the  gr«iter  part  of  those  who  remained  were 
wertaken,  and  put  lo  the  sword  by  Cesar's  c«- 

In  this  manner  Cesar  coneluikd  his  firM  cam- 
paign in  Gaul ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  conquests  in  that  country,  by  stating  him- 
1  the  protector  of  its  native  inhabitants 
against  the  Helvetii  and  the  Germans,  two  pow- 
erl'ul  invaders  who  were  likely  to  subdue  it.  He 
placed  his  army  for  the  winter  among  the  nations 
-hom  he  had  thus  taken  under  bis  protecBfci,  and 
tout  tor  Italy,  under  pretence  of  attending  to  the 
lairs  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  the  Alps  ; 
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haJ  many  political  inlerestB  at  staku,  fiicnilB  tn 
support,  «nii  enemies  to  oppose,  in  their  canvass 
for  tlie  offices  of  state.  His  head  qoarlfTs  were 
tixcJ  at  Lucca,  the  nearest  part  ot  hia  province 
to  Rome;  and  tliat  place  began  to  he  frequcntec] 
by  numbers  who  were  alnad^  of  his  party,  or 
who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  it,  soil  with 
whom  he  had  previously  made  his  own  terms  in 
stipula^ng  the  returns  Uiey  were  to  make  for  the 
several  prefermenta  in  which  he  undertook  to 
assist  them. 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  this  year,  P.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Spinther  was  joined  with  Q,. 
Caicilius  Melellus  Nepoa,  of  whom  the  latter  had, 
in  the  capacity  of  tribune,  distinguishet]  himself 
03  an  instrument  of  (he  most  dangerous  fiietions. 
LentuIiM  had  lately  attached  himself  enUrely  to 
Ponipey,  and,   by  (ho  influence  of  this  no  Iron, 

ETOhuhly  now  prevnileJ  in  lus  election.  He  had 
:cn  edile  in  the  consulate  of  Cicero,  and  had 
taken  a  rigorous  part  la  those  very  measures  for 
which  Cicero  waa  now  suliering  m  exile.'  He 
was  likely  to  favour  the  restoration  of  that  in- 
jured citizen,  and  upon  this  acj»unt  was  now 
the  mora  acceptable  to  Pompey,  who,  having  an 
open  ru()ture  with  Clodius,  was  diB|jrwed  to  mor- 
tify him  by  espousing  the  cause  of  his  enemies. 

Clodioa,  soon  afler  his  late  victory  over  Cicero, 
greatly  rose  in  his  presumption,  and,  tbrgetting 

Pompey  and  Casor,  and  by  tlie  support  of  their 
friends,  than  by  any  influence  of  his  own,  ven- 
tured to  set  Pomjiey  himself  at  ile£ance,  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  his  acta  in  the  Ute  settlement 
of  Asia,  to  set  the  young  Tigranes,  still  the  pii- 
soner  of  Pompey,  at  liberty,*  and  woposed  to  re- 
store him  again  to  his  kioTdoui.  In  the  debates 
which  arose  on  these  measures  in  the  assendily 
of  the  people,  Pompey  had  the  mortification  to 
tind  thut  the  sarcasms  of  Cbdius  were  received 
by  the  audience  in  general  with  applause,  as 
well  as  by  the  partiians  of  the  senale,  m  particu- 
lar, with  marks  of  satis&ction.  Chiefly  governed 
by  vanity,  and'impatient  of  obloquy,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  public  assemblies  during  the  re- 
miiinder  of  Clodms's  term  in  office,  and  was 
ready  to  embrace  every  measure  by  wliich  be 
might  be  revenged  of  that  &ctioua  tribune,  or 
regain  his  own  credit  with  the  more  respectable 
closa  of  the  citizens.* 

Encouraged  by  this  division  among  their  ene- 
mies, the  majority  of  the  senate,  who  justly  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  Cicero  as  their  own,  had 
ventured,  on  tho  twenW-ninth  of  October,  while 
Clodius  was  yet  in  eSice,  to  move  for  his  recall. 
Eight  of  the  tribunes  concurred  in  urging  thia 

ofthentjui.-.f. ... 
whom  Clodius  had  prepareB  to  act  this  part,  aiid 
t«hoin  he  waa  ready  to  support  b^  force,  if  the 
oppnute  party  should  perustm  their  motion.^ 

Ujyin  the  election  of  the  new  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes for  the  followinB  year,  better  hopes  of 
success  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  Cicero. 
Lentulus  declared  that  the  restoration  of  this 
eiile  should  be  the  first  object  of  his  administra- 
tion; and  that  he  would  not  tail  to  move  it  on 
the  day  that  he  entered  on  office.    Metellus  too, 


the  brother-in.kir  ol  Clodius,  though  always  m 
dined  to  favour  the  popular  faction,  could  not  it 
this  matter  set  liiniself  in  opposition  to  Pompey 
and  declarfil  his  intention  to  concur  with  the 
consul.*  Milo,  Seiiiui,  and  six  more  of  the  tri- 
bunes, with  all  the  grsetors  except  Appi«s  Clau- 
dius, the  brother  of  Publius,  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  take  an  active  part  in  forwarding  thia 

Encouraged  bv  these  appearance^  Cicero  lefl 
his  retreat  at  Thessalonica,  and  arrived  at  Dir- 
Tachium,  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  to 
be  at  hand  to  cunsult  with  his  friends  on  the 
steps  that  were  to  be  previously  taken.  Mean- 
time the  consuls-elect  had  their  provinces  assign- 
ed. Lentulus  was  destined  to  command  in  Cilicja 
and  CyprrsB,  and  3dete!lus  in  the  farther  pro- 
vince ot  Spain.  Both  were  amply  gratified  in 
every  article  of  their  appointments,  lu  order  to 

Cicero  espre ssed  sreat  anxiety  lest  these  conces- 
sions should  be  found  premature;  aiid,  being 
made  before  the  new  tribunes  rntered  on  office, 
or  could  have  their  voice  in  these  destinations, 
was  afraid  lest  it  might  alienate  their  aJlec'ions 
from  his  party,  and  render  them  less  zealous  to 
move  for  his  recall  The  consul, 
n.  C.  6%.  Lentulus,  notwithstanding,  kept  his 
word ;  and,  on  the  first  of  Januitry, 
fJt^a^'  **•  ■'^y  "^  ^  enterinc  on  office, 
Q.  SS(,  Ml-  moved  the  senate  to  resolve  that  Ci- 
tiU.  JVlgw.  cero  sliould  he  immediately  recalled 
from  banishment ',  that  all  persons 
apposing  his  return  shonld  be  declared  cnonnesto 
their  country ;  aud  that  if  the  people  should  ba 
disturbed  by  violence  in  passing  this  dt-cree,  it 
should,  nevertheless,  bo  lawful  f.ir  tne  oiile  to 
avail  himself  of  it.c 

This  motion  was  received  in  the  senale  with 
general  apjikuse.  Eight  of  the  tribunes  were 
zealous  in  support  of  it  On  the  contrary,  two 
members  of  the  college,  Numerius  and  Serrunus, 
were  gained  by  Clodius  to  oppose  it.  Serranns, 
however,  could  venture  no  farther  at  (his  nieetins 
than  to  plead  for  a  delay.  But  he  wan  prevailed 
upon,  during  the  intervening  night,  to  interpose 
his  negative,  and  the  motion  accordingly  could 
proceed  no  Either  in  the  senate. 

It  was  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  propose  a 
law  to  the  people  tor  Cicero^s  restoration  ;  and  a 
Jay  was  fixed  for  this  purpse.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  Fahricms,  one  of  the  tri- 
bonea  in  the  interest  of  the  exile,  endeavoured  to 
occupy  the  place  of  assembly  with  an  armed 
force,  but  (bund  that  Clodius,  with  a  numerous 
of  gladiators,  was  tbere  before  bioL  A 
:t  ensued,  in  which  Fabricius,  together  with 
Cis|aus,  anotiier  of  the  tribunes  who  came  'o  his 
assistance,  vrith  all  the  party  of  the  senate,  were 
driven  from  the  forum. 

Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladiators,  w  th 
swords  already  stained  in  blood,  pursued  bis  vic- 
tory through  the  streets.  The  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  in  which  were  kept  some  public  recordi 
which  he  wished  to  destroy,  was  set  on  fire ;'  the 
houses  of  Milo  and  Cffidhus  the  pra;tor  were  at- 
tacked.    "The  streets,  the  common  sewers,. the 
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river,"  says  Cicero,  "wsrefiUeil  withilcaii  bodies, 
and  bJI  tbe  pavementj  tvere  stsined  nitli  Mood." 
No  such  scene  haJ  been  acted  since  the  times  nf 
Octaiius  and  Cinna,  when  armies  fought  in  the 
cilv  for  the  dominion  of  the  empire.' 

Cliiintus  Cicero  escaied  by  hiding  himself 
under  Che  dead  bodies  of  his  oivn  servants,  who 
were  slain  in  defenJing  his  house.  The  tribane 
PubUusSextius  actually  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  received  many  wounds,  and  was  left  for 
dead  among  the  slain.  This  circumstance,  hovB- 
e'er,  alarmed  the  party  of  Clodius  not  less  than 
it  alarmed  bis  opponents.  The  oilium  of  having 
murdered,  or  esen  violated  the  person  of  a  tri- 
bune, was  likely  to  ruin  lh«r  interest  with  the 
people ;  and  they  proposed  to  balance  this  out- 
rage by  puttins  to  death  Numeiius,  another  tri- 
bune, who,  beinj  of  their  own  «de,  should  appear 
to  be  killed  by  the  opposite  party;  hut  the  in- 
tended victim  of  this  mlicaloUB  and  sanguinary 
'  '        ■   '  "    '    'r  design, 


months,  mutually  att^  of  each  other,  abstained 
from  violence.  The  tribune  Milo  commoneed  a 
prosecution  against  Clodius  for  his  crimes ;  hut  it 
was  for  some  time  eludejl  hj  the  authority  of 
Appius  Claudius,  brother  of  tiie  aiNiused,  who 
viraa  now  in  the  office  of  prsetor ;  and  the  courts, 
when  actually  called,  were  repeatedly  dispersed 
by  the  armed  parlyof  gladiators,  with  which  Pub- 
Jius  Clodius  himself  infested  every  public  place. 
iz  was  vain  to  oppose  him  without  bemg  prepared 
to  employ  a  dmilar  force,  and  Milo  accormngly 
had  reujurse  to  this  method.  He  purchased  a 
troop  of  gladiators,  and  of  besliarii,  or  bailers  of 
vii'-a  beasts,  and  the  reminder  of  those  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  ediles  Pomponius  .anil 
Coaconius,  and  who  were  now  in  the  market  for 
sale.  He  ordered  the  bargain  tu  be  secretly 
struck,  conceaUng  the  name  of  the  buyer,  lest  the 
opposite  party,  suspecting  the  design,  should  in- 
terpose to  prevent  him. 

So  provided,  Milo  ventured  to  encounter  with 
Clodius.  Their  parties  frequently  engaged  in 
the  streets,  and  the  populace,  tbnd  of  Bucn  shovre, 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  which  was  presented  to 
them  in  every  comer  of  the  city.* 

While  the  disorders  which  thus  arose  from  the 
dispjtes  relating  to  Cicero's  restoralJon  were  daily 
augmenting,  he  himself  fell  from  the  height  of  his 
hopes  to  his  former  pitch  of  dejection  and  sorrow. 
I'nc  attempt  tvhich  had  been  made  in  his  favour 
might  have  succeeded,  if  FoiDpey  had  been  fully 
prepared  to  concur  in  it.  But  all  the  measures 
ol  the  triumvirate,  being  concerted  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Cffisar,  Pompey  wasobli^,  after  declaring 
his  own  inclinations  on  the  subject,  tu  consult  his 
associate,  and  found  him  by  no  means  inclined  to 
iesl<>re  a  dlizen  who  was  likely  to  be  of  so  much 
coni^equence.  and  who  was  to  owe  the  Rivour  of 
his  restoration  la  any  other  than  himself.  The 
tribune  Seitius,  before  the  late  dissolution,  had 
made  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Cssar  to  tins  meilsure,  but  could  not  prevail ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  artful  poUticinn  was 
cnniUing  to  restore  an  exile  who  was  likely  to 


ascribe  the  principal  merit  of  that  service  to  Pom- 
pey, and,  by  his  own  inclinationsin  favour  of  tha 
senate,  to  become  an  accession  to  a  party  whict 
Ciesar  wished  to  degrade  and  to  weaken  by  everf 

self  against  the  senate  that  Cffisar  made  his  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and  frcm  ani- 
mosity to  this  body,  he  wished  h 


Pompey,  in -the  meantime,  thougb  committing 
himself  as  a  tool  into  the  hands  of  Cssar,  was 
flattered  with  the  appearance  of  sovereignty  which 
he  enjoyed  in  the  dty,  and  willingly  supported 
Cffiaar  in  every  measure  that  seemed  to  iix  his 
attention  abroad,  consented  to  the  repeated  aug- 
menla^ns  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  approval 
of  every  enterprise  in  which  their  leader  was 
pleaseil  to  employ  them. 

In  this  year,  which  was  tbe  second  of  Cssar'a 
command,  two  more  additional  legions  were  by 
his  orders  levied  in  Italy ;  and  under  pretence  m 
an  apjiroacbing  war  with  the  BelgK,  a  nation 
consisting  of  many  cantons  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  Gaul,  this  reinforcement  was  made 
to  pass  the  Alps  to  the  northward  in  the  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  forage  was  up,  he  himself  foi- 
Eowed  in  per^n,  took  the  Jield,  and,  in  the  usual 


His  force  now  consisted  of  eight  Roman  le- 
mons, bpMdes  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  loot 
from  diflerent  cantons  in  GanI,  archers  from 
Crete  and  Numidia,  and  slinsers  from  the  Bale- 
arian  islands;  so  that  it  is  Ukely  the  whole  may 
have  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
The  greater  part  of  his  army  had  wintered  on  the 
Soane^and  the  Douse,>as  protectors,  not  as  nias- 
ters  of  the  country,  being  received  only  in  the 
character  of  allies.  Ciesar  having  now  taken 
numbers  of  their  people  into  his  army  as  auxilia- 
ries or  as  hostages,  and  having  spent  twelve  days 
in  preparing  for  his  march,  took  his  route  to  the 
northward,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  war 
the  enemy's  country,  or  of  preventing  them 
1  gaining,  to  their   si  ' 

against  the  Romans,  any  o 
southern  parts  of  Gaul. 

His  way  lay  through  the  high,  though  level, 
countries,  now  termed  Burgundy  and  Cham 
pagne,  in  which  the  Soanc,  the  Moselle,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Seine,  with  so  many  other  con- 
siderable rivers,  that  run  in  different  directions, 
have  their  source.  After  a  march  of  fifteen  days, 
he  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Remi,8  where  he 
found  a  people,  though  of  the  BelMc  extraction, 
disposed  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  place 
themselves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  bli 
former  intelligence  relating  to  the  designs  of  the 
Be^ic  nations,  and  Gn  account  of  the  forces 
which  they  had  already  assembled.  Fn'm  the 
track  of  country  that  is  watered  by  the  rivett 
which  are  now  called  tbe  Oisc,  the  Scheld  and 
the  Meuse,  he  understood  that  no  lees  than  tbrea 
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hundred  and  fifty  thnusand  men  couid  be  i 
tered,  and  were  actually  assembled,  or  prepari 
assemble,  againet  him.  To  prevent  the  junction 
of  this  formidable  power,  or  (o  dbtraet  part  of  its 
farctt,  he  detached  part  of  his  Gailtish  auxiliaries 
to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Oise,  while  he  him. 
self  mlvanpeii  to  the  Aisne,'  passed  (his  river  and 
forlified  a  station  on  its  northern  bank.  Having 
a  bridge  in  his  rear,  he  lefl  ffli  cohorts  properly 
intrenched  liefore  it,  to  secure  his  communicatii: 
with  (he  country  behind  him, 

Wiide  he  remained  in  this  post,  the  Belga  ai 
vanced  with  a  great  army,  attacked  Bibrax, 
place  of  strength  ahont  eight  miles  in  his  fron  ^ 
and  having  spent  many  hours  in  endeavouring  tu 
rcdace  it,  were  alxiDt  to  renew'their  assault  on 
the  following  day.  But  Cffisar  having  in  the 
night  thrown  into  the  garrison  a  considerable  re- 
inforcement of  archers  and  slingers,  the  appear- 
ance of  Ibis  additional  strength  on  the  battlements 
Induced  Che  enemy  to  de«et. 

They  nevertheless  continued  to  advance,  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  came  within  two  miles  of 
They  had  a  front,  as  appeared  from 


of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  proceed  with 
caution.  He  observed  them  for  some  days  from 
his  entrenchments,  and  made  seYCtai  trials  of 
their  skill  in  partial  encounters  before  he  ven- 
tured to  ofTerthemhatlle.  But  bang  encouraged 
try  the  event  of  these  trials,  he  chose  a  piece  of 
sloping  ground  that  lay  before  his  camp,  and  was 
tit  to  receive  his  army.  As  the  enemy's  front 
nas  likely  to  eilend  farther  than  his,  ne  threw 
up  entrenchments  on  the  right  and  Idl  to  cover 
his  flanks ;  and  with  this  security,  to  prevent  his 
being  surrounded,  drew  forth  his  army.  The 
Belg»  too  were  formed  on  tliar  part  j  but  the 
grdunil  twtween  the  two  armies  being  marshy, 
neither  thought  proper  to  pass  that  impediment 
in  presence  of  the  other ;  and  alter  a  few  skir- 
mishes of  the  horse  and  irregular  troops,  the  Ro- 
mans re-entered  their  camp.  The  enemy,  upon 
this  event,  disappointed  in  th«r  expectations  of 
a  battle,  look  their  way  to  the  fords  of  the  Aiane,! 
in  order  to  pass  the  river,  and  get  possession  of 
the  bridge  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans.  Cssar 
had  intelligence  of  this  movement  from  the  officer 
who  was  stationed  to  guard  that  post;  and 
marching  instantly  with  all  tjie  cavalry,  arcliers, 
and  slingers  of  the  army,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
overtake  them,  while  yet  entangled  in  tiie  fords, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire. 

The  Belgie,  having  made  these  siiccessiic  at- 
tempts with  much  impetuosity,  hut  without  pro- 
per foresight,  soon  appeared  to  be  ill  qualified  to 
maintain  a  permanent  war  with  such  an  enemy. 
Tliey  were  dtsheartened  by  their  disapiiointments, 
and  alarmed  by  the  loniourof  a  diversion  which 
Cffisar  had  caused  lo  be  made  in  a  part  of  their 
own  country.  They  had  exhausted  their  pro- 
viaons,  and  found  Ihemselvea  imder  the  necessity 
to  break  up  their  camp.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
in  their  general  council,  that  their  forces,  for  the 
present,  should  separate ;  anil  if  any  of  their 
cantons' should  be  afterwards  attacked  by  C^sar, 
that  the  whole  should  assemble  again  tor  their 
common  defence. 


With  this  resolution  Ihey  decamped  in  (he 
night,  but  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder  that 
Cffisar  suspected  a  feint,  or  an  intention  to  draw 
htm  into  a  snare.  He  therefore  remained  in  his 
lines  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared  (hat  they 
were  actually  gone,  and  were  seen  at  a  distance 
on  the  plan  moving  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
as  in  a  (otai  rout,  s(riving  who  should  soonest 
get  lievond  the  reach  of  l&ir  enemies.  He  pu> 
sued  them  with  his  cavalry  so  long  as  it  was  day, 
and,  though  with  great  bravery  resisted  in  his 
attacks  on  (heir  rear,  made  considerable  havor. 
At  the  approach  of  night  he  discontinued  (he 
pursuit,  and  withdrew  again  to  the  camp  he  left 
in  the  morning.  On  the  following  day  he  moved 
with  his  whole  army,  and,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  have  time  to  reassemble  their  forces,  deter- 
mined (0  penetrate  into  (he  heart  of  their  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  march  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Aisne,  and  in  his  way  reduced  (he 
SuesBones  and  Belluvad,  two  cantons  that  lay  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  near  (he  confluence  ot  this 
river  with  the  Oyse.  From  thence,  being  him- 
self to  march  to  (he  northward,  lo  vi^ithe  banks 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  he  detached  tha 
young  Crassus,  with  a  con^deiable  force,  towards 
the  sea  coasts,  lo  occupy  those  cantons  which 
now  form  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bre- 

Part  of  (he  countiy  through  which  the  Mense 
and  the  Sambre  passed,  now  forming  the  dutchy 
of  Hainault,  was  then  occupied  by  the  Nerv^ 
one  of  the  fienvst  of  the  Belgie  nations,  whi^ 
havingheard  with  indignation  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Bellovaci  and  Suessonea,  their  neighbours, 
prepared  for  resistance,  sentsuch  of  their  people 
as,  by  their  sex  or  Hg^  were  unfit  (o  carry  arms 
into  a  place  of  security,  assembled  nil  their  war- 
i^ois,  and  summoned  their  allies  (o  a  place  of 
general  resort.  They  (ook  post  on  (he  Sambre, 
where  the  braghts  on  both  sides  of  (he  river  lidng 
covered  with  woods,  enabled  them  to  conceal  then 
numliers  and  their  dispositions.  They  bad  in- 
telligence that  Cffisar,  except  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  usnally  moved  Ids  legions  with  intervals 
between  them,  which  were  occujfled  liy  their  bag- 
gage {  and  they  made  a  disposition  to  surprise 
him  on  the  march,  and  under  this  disadvantage. 
For  this  purpose  they  chose  their  ground  on  flie 
Sambre,  and  agreed  that  (he  van  of  (he  Roman 
army  should  lie  suflered  (o  pass  unmolested,  but 
that  (he  appearance  of  the  first  column  of  bag- 
gage shoulil  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  (o 
be  made  at  once  from  all  the  ihiierent  stations  in 
which  their  parties  were  posted. 

Cffisar,  in  the  mean  time,  about  tjiree  days 
alier  he  had  marched  from  Samarobriva,  now 
supposed  (0  be  Amien^  bdng  apprised  that  he 

hanks  of  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  altered 
the  form  of  his  march,  [di^d  eix  legions,  clear 
of  incumbrance,  in  the  van  of  his  army,  next  to 
these  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  and  in  the  rear 
the  two  legions  that  were  1^  levied  in  Italy. 
When  he  entered  the  open  grounds  on  the  Sam- 
bre, a  lew  parties  of  horse  appeared,  but  were 
soon  driven  into  tile  woods  by  his  cavaliy.  The 
legions  that  came  first  (o  tlieir  ground  be^an,  as 
usual,  to  inlrench,  and  received  no  disturbance 
till  the  column  of  baggage  came  in  sight.  At 
this  signal  multitudes  of  the  enemy  presented 
themselves  on  eii  ly  side,  drove  in  the  cavairj 
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.  shiplils,  iir  tn  nut  on  thdr  helmetB. 

Tl^  Romau  xuldicr,  npvertlielrss,  lan  to  his  co- 
laurn,  and,  mthout  waiting  for  the  orders  of  his 
gent^ral,  from  whot«  abilU  «i^  oa  this  occohiod,  hp 
eoaJd  derive  no  advaiitag.'  cnJeavourcJ  to  join 
hia  com^iiions  in  the  ontiT  to  which  tliey  were 
accustomed. 

The  PwntofthisluniultuarT  action  was  »ari- 
OUB  in  different  placpa.  The  Pfervii,  in  one  jart 
of  the  action,  forced  th*i  imperfect  works  of  the 
Roman  CKm\>:  but  in  another  part  of  it  were 
IhemHclves  forced  from  their  sround,  and  driven 
in  great  numlwra  into  the  nver.  Some  of  the 
Roman  leoiouH  were  broken^  loat  the  grpHter  part 
of  their  officeia,  and  when  Ciesai  arrived  to  rally 
thetD,  were  huddled  together  in  confusion.  He 
waa  reduced  to  act  the  p-rt  of  a  niere  leeionary 
Roldier,  and,  with  a  shield  nhich  he  took  from 
one  of  his  men,  joined  in  the  liattle,  and  in  this 
manner,  bj  his  presence  and  bj  tiis  example, 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  lie  was  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  two  legions  of  tho  rejir-guanl,  and 
of  two  others,  that  nere  sent  lij  Laliicnusto  suji- 
port  him. 

Tlus  seasonaMe  relief,  where  the  Romans 
were  most  distrcaaed,  changed  the  fbrtnne  of  the 
day ;  and  ths  etinfusion,  which  in  tlie  beginning 
of  (he  action  had  been  tnrneJ  to  no  good  account 
by  tho  Nervii,  now  became  fatal  to  themaelves. 
The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  heais  on  the 
ground  where  they  first  began  the  attack.  The 
few  who  attempted  to  fly  were  met  at  every 
opening  of  the  woods  by.  jiarties  of  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  note  tiirceti  mto  the  thiukrts  or  put 
to  the  swonl ;  and  as  they  fell  in  the  end  Rith 
little  resi^nance,  many  Iwcanic  a  \ney  to  th^  fol- 
lowers of  the  legions,  who  jiut  Ihemseivea  in  arms 
and  bore  a  part  in  the  massacre.  Of  four  hundreil 
chiefe  only  three  escaped;  and  of  an  army  of 
aixty  thousand  men,  no  mure  than  five  hundred 
lefl'tlie  field  ofliattle.  The  piteous  remains  of 
ttus  nation,  condsting  of  superannuated  men,  of 
women,  and  of  chUdreo,  sent,  from  the  marshes 
in  which  thej  had  been  concealed,  a  message  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy ;  but  it  does  notappcar 
in  what  manner  he  disposed  of  them. 

Another  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field.  The 
AUuatid,  descendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teuto- 
nes,  the  late  terrors  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Italy,  being  settled  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Samhrc  and  the  Mouse,  had  been  on  their  march 
to  JMn  the  Nervn,  when  they  heanl  of  this  un- 
fbrtanate  action;  and  then  wlthdrewto  theirown 
country.  Being  pursued  by  Cffisar,  they  shut 
themselves  up  in  thar  principal  fortress.  Here 
they  made  a  voluntary  submisdon ;  and  being 
commanded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  threw  soch 
■  quantity  of  weapons  from  the  battlements,  as 
atmoit  filleJ  up  the  ditch  to  the  h«ght  of  the 


the  remainJerheingtbrced ., 

tonscquence  of  their  former  breadl  of  faith,  to  the 
•iiivj.i  of  fifty  thousand  persona,  sold  for  slsTea. 


Thus  Ciesar  having,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
command,  penetrated  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Sc^held,  and  being  master  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Gaui  as  &r  as  the  Rhine,  and  even  from  be- 
yond that  river  having  receive^  some  offers  cf 
tubmisaon ;  bring  master  too  of  severnl  ratil<ins 
in  Normandy  and  Bretanny,  which  hail  sutiiiii- 
ted  to  the  young  Craaaus,  placed  hia  army  fur 
the  winter  in  the  midot  of  these  ccn'.]uod^.  and 
himaeif,  as  at  the  end  of  the  former  campni^n, 
set  out  for  Italy  and  tho  neighbourhood  of  Reme. 

Here  the  principal  pint  which  he  left  in  con- 
test between  the  parties,  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Cicero,  had  been  foraome  tune  determined. 
Clodins  had  Ibund  a  pmper  antagonist  in  Milo, 
and,  as  often  as  he  hiniseir,  or  any  of  his  parlv. 


ipprared  ir 
the  streets, 


streets,  was  every  where  e) 
own  weapons. 

Every  one  agreed,  that  if  the  laws  could  not 
^\e  protection  to  the  dtiiens  who  were  moat 
willing  to  he  g04'emed  by  them,  they  should  not 
by  their  formalities  screen  the  disorderly  and 
profligate  in  the  practice  of  every  species  of  crime. 

Cl^ius  had  now  for  some  months  Iain  under 
an  im|icachnient  from  Milo,  and  had  declared 
himself  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  edile,  enijeavour- 
ing  by  violence,  and  by  the  artifices  ol  his  brother, 
to  put  off'llie  trial  till  after  the  electiona,  when, 
if  he  should  he  veated  with  any  public  character, 
be  might  lie  able  to  screen  himself  under  the 
[irivilege  of  his  office.  His  own  credit,  however, 
and  the  tear  which  dtizens  entertained  of  his 
armed  banditti,  who  were  now  in  a  great  measure 
restrained  by  Milo,  had  abated  so  much,  that  the 
party  of  the  senate  determined  to  make  another 
vigorous  ellbrt  for  the  restoration  of  their  exiled 
member. 

This  business  was  accordingly  ag^n  moved  in 
the  senate;  and  about  the  beginnmg  of  June  a 
decree  was  passed  in  the  fullest  terms  for  the  re- 
storation ot^  Cicero.  The  consul  was  charged 
with  the  farther  conduct  of  this  measure  as  of 
the  utmost  "onsenuence  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  officer  accordingly  issued  a  proi'lamation,  in 
terms  employed  only  on  the  greatest  occasions, 
requiring  all  who  had  the  safety  of  the  republic 
at  heart  to  support  bim  in  the  esecution  of  this 
decree.  There  was,  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
clamation, a  great  concourse  of  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  The  enemies  of  the  measure 
shrunk  and  whhdtew  their  ojiposition.  The  net 
passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  on  the  fourth 
of  August  Cicero  had  been  so  confldent  of  this 
event,  that  he  on  the  same  day  sailed  frum  Dyr- 
rkchinm,  and  on  the  following  arrived  at  Brun- 
duaium.  On  the  eighth  day,  h^ng  still  at  this 
place,  he  had  intimation  of  the  aet  being  passed, 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  continued  hia  journey 
through  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  assem- 
bied  on  the  roads  to  tesljly  their  joy  upon  bis 
return  i  he  entered  the  city  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Next  day  he  addressed  the  senate  in  a  ha- 
rangue, which  is  still  extant,  composed  of  lavish 
panegyric  or  vehement  invective,  eorresponding 
to  the  demerit  or  merit  of  parties  in  his  late  dis- 
grace and  restoration.  The  multitudes  that  were 
assembled  on  this  occa^n,  tiieir  impatience  to 
see  him,  thrar  acclamations  end  wonderful  una- 
nimity, raised  him  once  more  to  his  former  pitch 
of  glory,  and  appeared  to  repay  all  the  setvieea 
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le  had  renderci)  to  the  fiuhlic,  and  to  cnmpensnle 
[II  tlie  sorrows  of  his  late  dis^mce.  The  whole 
tiattor  was.  to  persons  of  reflection,  an  evidence 
"  '        eakncea  with  which  this  ingenious 


During  thfse  trsmsactiiKia  Ctesar  was  at  agreat 
iliftaniv,  in  the  northern  extremities  of  Gait), 
engaged  with  fieireand  nuioerous  enemteB,  and 
invol'cd  ill  difficulties,  concerning  which  there 
'  "  which  the  iasae, 
!iis  army,  was  sap- 
...  Id  these  circuQiataneeB, 
however  willing  Pompey  may  have  been  to  per- 
severe in  llie  measures  concerted  with  C»ar,  it 
is  prohahle  that  he  Ibuiul  himself  iinahle  to  re- 
sist the  force  of  the  senate,  which  was  now  ei- 
erled  to  olnain  the  restoration  of  a  person  wlio 
had  liiken  so  distinguished  a  part  in  their  mea- 

Jt  is  possilile  lilienise,  that  in  these  circum- 
stances I'ompej  may  have  taken  upon  him  to  act 
indeprndrntly  of  Ciesat,  though  ne  alierwards, 
ill  trying  to  gain  Cicero  to  tte  party  of  the  tii- 
umnratp,  affected  to  giveCaeiir  equal  merit  wi^ 
himself  in  procuring  his  recall  and  be  appealed 
to  (iuintui,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Cicero,  for 
the  truth  pf  this  assertion.!  Cit^ero  himself,  how- 
ever, was '  not  disposed  to  ^ve  Cfflsar  any  credit 
upon  this  account;  and,  tliougli  lioth  Cssar  aud 
Crai»u«,  alter  the  matter  was  decided,  aflccled  to 
concur  in  It,  yet  lie  does  not  arem  to  have  lielievRl 
thein  sincere.  He  imputes  to  Caisar  an  active 
pan  in  the  injury  ho  had  receii'eJ,  but  none  in 
the  re|)aralion  that  vtas  done  to  him.' 

Pomiey,  not  the  less  jealous  oPCffisar  for  their 

Erelended  union,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage 
e  had  gained  in  a  military  command  of  so  long 
a  duration  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  now  wished  to 
pro{Hi^  for  hims^  some  appointment  of  equal 
impoilance.  The  moment  of  cordiality  in  the 
senate  on  Uieu  recovering  a  favourite  member, 
and  the  first  emotions  of  gratitude  in  the  breast 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  obliged,  appeared  to  form 
a  conjuncture  fevuurable  for  such  a  propoeilion ; 
and  he  laid,'with  his  usual  address  and  appear- 
ance of  unconcern,  the  plan  of  a  motion  to  be 
made  for  tliis  purpose. 

The  ungnrtation  of  corn  into  Italy  liad  lately 
miscarried,  and  a  great  scarcity  and  dearth  hail 
follovred.  The  populace  bemg  riotous  U[>n!i  this 
complaint,  had  in  the  llieatre  attacked  iwith  me- 
naces and  violence  numbers  of  the  wealthy  do- 
zens who  were  present,  and  even  insulted  the 


to  make  itbebelieced  that  the  distress 
his  engrossing  for  some  tune  the  attention  of  the 
state;  and  it  was  represented,  in  opposition  to 
this  clamour,  that  the  late  corn  act  of  Clodius, 
and  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  relations,  m- 
tmsted  by  him  with  the  care  of  the  public  grana- 
ries, was  the  cause  of  this  distress.  It  WdS  in- 
sinuated by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  that  no 
man  wss  lit  to  relieve  the  people  besides  hunself; 
that  the  business  should  be  committed  to  him 
alone ;  and  Cicero  was  called  upon,  as  he  enteral 
the  senate,  to  make  a  morion  to  this  purpose,  as 


■e  anno  reiii.f  >i>  >Ya  people,  in  i 
e  cordiabty  tu  hi::  >ji 


bonndto,,™ 
turn  to  their 

Cicero  had  probably  owed  his  recall  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Pompey  m  hia&vonri  and,  however 
little  reason  he  liad  to  rely  on  his  friendship,  it 
was  conveiuent  to  appear  on  good  terms  with 
him.  He  suliered  himself  therefore,  to  he  car- 
ried hy  the  stream  tiiat  seemed  to  run  m  bivnnr 
of  this  &shionable  leader.  As  if  the  niy-csfity 
of  the  case  had  suggested  the  measure,  he  injved 
the  senate  that  a  commission,  with  pruco^ibilsr 
power  over  all  the  provinces,  should  lie  granted 
to  Pompey  to  superintend  the  sup[>fics  of  com 
for  the  city.  The  senate,  either  of  themselves 
disposed  to  grant  this  request,  or  won  by  the  elo- 
quence of  their  newly  recoi'ercd  member,  in- 
structed the  consuls  to  frame  a  resolution  to  this 
purpose,  and  carry  it  tu  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 

HereC.  MesMus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
to  enlar^  the  commisraon,  and  to  comiirehend 

lotment  of  fleets  and  armies  suited  to  the  extent 
of  this  unprecedented  trust,  Pranp^j,  observing 
that  this  additional  dame  was  ill  received,  denied 
hia  having  any  share  in  pi<opo«ng  it,  and  aflected 
to  prefer  the  appointmiait  intended  for  liim  in 
terms  of  the  act  which  had  been  pruposed  to  be 
dravim  mi  by  the  consuls.  His  par^zans,  how- 
ever, still  pleaded  tor  the  extension  nf  the  com- 
missioa  as  proposed  hy  Mcffiins,  but  in  vain. 
The  extravagance  of  the  proposal  gave  a  general 
alarm,  not  oidy  to  the  senate,  but  even  to  tte 
party  of  CiBsar,  who  wished  to  employ  Pompey 
a^msi  the  senate ;  but  not  to  arm  him  wili  a 
militarj  force,  or  to  give  him  in  reality  that  so- 
verejgnty  of  which  m  so  much  aSected  the  ap- 
pearances. 

The  extraordinary  commission,  now  actually 
eranted  to  Pompey,  although  it  was  eiorbitant 
m  respect  to  the  intiuence  it  gave  him  over  all 
the  producers,  venders,  buyers,  and  consumers 
of  corn  throughout  the  whole  empire ;  yet,  as  it 
'''■''"'  '    ■"     "  army,  fdl 


cause  of  some  jealousy,  did  not  produc 
mediate  breach  between  them. 

Pompey,  being  entitled  by  this  commission  to 
appiHut  fifteen  lieutenants,  put  Cicero  at  the 
head  of  the  list ;  and  this  place  was  accejited  of 
bj  him,  on  this  express  condition,  that  it  should 
not  prevent  his  standing  for  the  office  af  censor, 
in  case  an  election  took  place  on  the  following 

tear.'  He  was  now  in  the  way  of  recovering 
is  consideration  and  his  dignity,  but  was  likely 
to  meet  with  more  difficulty  in  respect  to  his  pro- 
perty, which  Clodius  bad  taken  care  to  have  tbr- 
teited,  having  even  demolished  his  house,  and 
consecrated  the  ground  to  pious  uses.  This  last 
circumstance  had  placed  a  bar  in  his  way,  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  a  formal  decree  of 
thepontiffs. 

The  college  met  on  the  last  of  September  to 
hear  parties  in  this  cause.  A  violent  invective 
hating  been  pronounced  by  Clodius  against  his 
antagonist,  Cicero  replied  in  tliat  oration,  which 
is  buTI  extant  among  his  works  on  the  subject  of 
his  house.'     The  question  was,  Whelher  the 
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gronud  on  which  Cioero's  house  hod  formerlj 
BtoO(l,bBiDg  formally  conaecrated,  could  baagdn 
restored  to  u  profmio  or  oonirami  use !  The  pon- 
tjffs  appear  to  hnve  beeu  imwillipg  to  give  any 
Bspliiwt  decision.  Thej  gave  iieoinlilioruil  judg- 
ment, decJiiriog',  that  Che  coiixeoratioQ  of  Clouro'a 
ground  waa  void,  unleRs  it  slionld  be  found  Chat 
thip  apt  liad  been  properly  anthorized  by  Che  peo- 
ple. Bolli  parties  interpreted  this  Jiidtnnouc  iii 
thair  owQ  llwoiir ;  ahd  die  senate  was  to  detail 
mine,  wli^thar,  iu  Iho  ncC  of  conaecratinn,  the 
oonsentofthe  people  had  been  properly  oljtniced 
T!io  senate  beiufr  met  on  the  ftrsC  of  Dctoher, 
nndtill  tlio  parties  who  were  mem  bars  of  it  teing 
preiJent,  Lueullos,  in  the  nama  of  Che  pontiffii, 
his  ffollsfnios,  reported,  That  tlieyhad  been  niia- 
nimoiis  in  tlielr  jndpinent  to  revoke  the  act  of 
^__  — !___  ^j  giiould  he  found,  that  the 

>---■   --^ -  -J r— r-i  ''"t 

thai,  this  was  a  queatian  of  law  now  before  the 
ECiHitc.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  LentnliiB 
MarcelUnns,  consul^itlcct  foi  tlie  following  year, 
gave  his  opinion  a^inaC  the  legality  of  the  con- 
secradon :  he  was  followed  by  nunkbcrR,  and  the 
jndgment  of  the  senate  was  likely  to  be 
aJi'.  Clodius,  to  put  off  the  qucation,  8p>jke  for 
three  hours,  and  would  have  prevented  the  se- 
nate's coming  to  any  r*solnlion,  if  the  mHmhers, 
becomin;^  impatient,  had  noteUencedhimby  tbeir 
lnterru])tions  and  clamoura. 

A  resolution  bdng  moved 

had  been  proposed  ay  Marcellinus ;  the  tribune 
Scrranus,  who  had  formerly  suspended  the  de- 
cree for  the  recall  of  Cicero,  nowajpiin  interposed 
with  bis  negative.  The  senate,  ncv^rtbelesH,  pr~ 
ceedeil  to  ennrosa  the  decree,  in  which  it  was  ; 
solved,  that  the  ground  on  which  Cicero's  hot 
had  formerly  stood,  should  lie  again  restored 
him  in  property ;  that  no  magistrate  should  pi 
sume  to  contest  the  authority  of  the  senate  inti 
matter;  and  if  any  interruption  were  given  in  I 
ezecu^on  of  this  decree,  that  the  tribune,  w 
now  interposed  with  his  negative,  should  be  i 
countable  for  the  consequencea.    Serranns  n 
alarmed.    His  relation,  Comidnu^  to  give  h 
the  appearance  of  greater  importance,  and  an  c 
portunily  to  recede  with  dignity,  laid  himeelf  . 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  Tieaought  him,  by  his 
intreaties,  Co  saj,  that  he  would  not  in«st  for  the 
iH^jamC  on  the  negative  he  had  given  ^  hut  he 
beuwl  the  delay  of  a  night  W  consider  of  thf 
mntfer.     The  senate,  recdlecting  the  use  whici 
he  ibrmariy  made  of  aiich  a  delay  on  the  first  of 
January,  vras  disposeit  to  refuse  it,  when,  upon 
the  interposition  of  Cirero  himself,  it  was  grant- 
ed ;  and  he  having  thongbl  proper  to  withdraw 
his  negative  entirely,  the  act  accordingly  passed 
on  the  second  of  October.     Cicero  was  allowed 
two  millions  Roman  nioneyi  to  rebuild  his  house 
in  town;  five  hundred  thousand'  to  rebuild  his 
villa  al  Tusculura,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand'  Co  rebuild  that  at  Formtie.     The  first 
sum  he  seems  to  have  conudeied  as  adequatj^  to 
his  loss,  but  complains  of  the  other  two.^    He 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  take  possession  of 
Ms  ground,  and  to  employ  workmen  in  rebuikling 
his  house.    He  had  made  some  progress,  when 
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Clndiiia,  on  (he  third  of  November,  came  vrith 
an  armed  force,  dispersBd  the  workmen,  and  at 
tacked  the  house  Of  Q,uintus  Cicero  that  was  ad- 
fire,  and  kept  a  ^nard  of  his 


still  )l 


0  the 


ground.  Ry  this  act  of  violence,  Clodius  had 
rendered  his  cause,  in  the  criminal  prosecution 
which  still  hung  over  him,  in  a  great  measure 
desperate.  His  saicty  required  Uie  actual  de- 
struction of  his  enemies,  and  he  had  no  scruple 
to  restrain  him  from  the  most  violent  eitremcs. 
He  accordingly  attacked  Cicero  as  he  passed  in 
the  streets  on  the  eleventh  of  Novemlici,  attended 
by  a  conipany  of  his  friends,  forced  then  into  a. 
walled  court,  where  thej  with  difficultv  defended 
themselves.  Clodius,  in  this  attadi,  ha  J  frequent- 
ly eipoaed  his  own  person,  and  might  have  [>een 
'--"-it;  hut  Cicero  was  now  become  too  caufioua 


fnraoliold] 


"Ihav 


put  my  al 


undera  gentle  regime 
and,  in  all  the  cures  I  am  to  app^  for  the  futu 
have  renounced  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife 


1,  bemg  disappoint- 
"'     -         'to  the 
„       ..  -      -s  the 

twelfth  of  Novemlier,  'with  a  number  of  slaves 
provided  with  lighted  torches,  and  escorted  by  a 
party  armed  in  form  with  shiekls  and  swords. 
They  made  directly  for  a  house  belonging  to 
Miio,  with  intention  lo  set  it  on  fire^  traik  |ios- 
eession  of  that  of  P.  Sylia,  in  its  neighbourhmid, 
as  a  fortress  in  which  lo  defend  themselves,  and 
lo  keep  offa^  assistance,  till  the  house  they  were 
lo  set  on  fire  should  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

While  they  were  about  to  enccute  this  por- 
nose,  a  number  of  Mho's  servants,  led  by  one 
Flaccus,  sallied  forth  against  the  incendiaries, 
killed  several  of  the  most  forward,  put  the  rest 
to  flight,  and  would  not  have  spared  Cloilius 
himselti  if  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
treat, which,  in  entering  on  this  design,  he  had 
prepared  for  his  party. 
On  the  following  day,  Sylla  made  his  appear- 
ice  in  the  senate,  m  order  to  exculpate  himself; 
It  Clodius  still  remained  shut  up  in  his  ov/ii 
house.  It  appears  scarcely  credible,  that  a  etale 
could  subfflst  under  such  extreme  disorders ;  3  rt 
the  author  of  them  had  been  hjng  under  prostfu- 
lion  for  crimes  of  Che  same  nature;  and  il  was 
still  a  question,  whether  tlie  charge  against  him 
should  be  heard,  or  whether  he  slwuld  not  be  al- 
lowed lo  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  offices  of  stale, 
to  which  he  was  sure  of  being  named  by  the  peo- 
ple, provided  the  elections  were  allowed  to  pre- 
cede hia  trial. 

Marcellinus,  the  intended  consul  of  neityear, 
moved  the  senate  to  hasten  the  prosecution,  and 
to  JMn  the  late  disorders  committed  by  the  crimi- 
nalto  the  former  articles  of  the  charge  which  lay 
against  him.  But  Metellus  Nepos,  one  of  the 
present  consuls,  and  the  relation  of  Clodius,  hav. 
mg  formerly  found  means  to  put  off  the  trial,  was 
tow  determined  lo  prevent  it  allogetlicr,  by  hast- 
■ning  the  election  ot^  KiUles,  in  which  Clodius  was 
candidate.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  im- 
lediale  dclerminaCior  of  the  senate  by  pretong- 
ig  the  debate.  But  tl  e  majority  of  the  members 
'ere  greatly  eiasperaied,  and  resolved,  that  tl 
iaIofCl-'- ■- '      -      ■■   " 


peated  acta  0I 


trial  of  Clodius  for  these  re 

outrage  should  precede  the  elections,  'i'he 
iul  Metellus,  notwithstanding,  was  determined 
^ve  him  a  chance  to  have  refuge  fremthu 
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prosecution  in  the  public  office  to  wliicli  he  as- 
pired, and  would  have  brought  on  the  elections  5ii 
the  nineteenth  of  November,  if  he  had  niit  been 
prevented  by  Milo,  vuho  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  IiEid,  with  an  armed  brre,  occii)iied 
the  place  of  assembly,  and  was  prepanal  to  oli- 
serve  the  heavens,  and  to  announce  some  of  the 
celestial  presages  of  untavouraMe  events,  in  case 
other  methods  to  suspend  the  clocliona  should  not 
have  prevailed. 

Metellus,  and  the  tvuo  brothers,  Apjiius  the 
prfitor,  and  Fublius  Clodiua,  being  apprised  of 
this  intention,  and  of  the  power  with  which  it  was 
supportcil,  did  not  malie  their  appearance  in  the 
Seld,  and  Milo  kept  his  station  ttii  noon,  when  he 
withdrew  with  the  general  applause  of  the  senate, 
and  of  tire  more  orderly  dtiieiis. 

The  m^bng,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  being 
adjourned  to  neit  day,  MeleDns,  in  order  to  lull 
the  vigilance  of  Milo,  assured  him,  tiiat  there  was 
no  ovcai^on  to  occupy  posts  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  that  he  meant  to  do  nolbing  before  it  was 
day ;  that  if  any  one  meant  to  suspend  the  elec- 
tion, he  should,  in  the  morning,  be  found  in  the 
market-place,  and  there  submit  to  the  forms  which 
any  one  was  legally  enUtled  to  plead  aEainst  his 
proceeding.  Milo,  accordingly,  at  breaS  of  day, 
repaired  to  the  morltet-place,  where  he  expected 
IQ  be  joined  by  the  consul;  but  soon  aherwards 
was  told,  that  Metellus  had  deceived  hiui,  vFas 
hastening  to  the  field  of  Mara,  where  the  elec- 
tions were  commonly  held,  and  would  instantly 
be^n  to  call  the  votfs,  when  it  would  be  (oo  late 
to  interpose  even  under  the  pretence  of  religion. 
Upon  this  information,  he  immediately  pursued 
and  overlook  him  before  the  election  began ;  and, 
by  declaiing  his  intention  to  observe  the  heavens, 
once  more  frustrated  the  deigns  of  the  ikction. 

On  the  twenty-fiist,  the  people  could  not  as- 
semble by  reason  of  the  public  market ;  and  their 
meeting  being  called  for  the  twenty-third,  Mdo 
again  look  posseasbn  of  the  field  with  an  armed 
force ;  and  Cicero,  mlio  concludes  a  letter  to  Al- 
licus  with  describing  this  stale  of  affairs,  made 
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day  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  known,  that  Clodiuf 
at  last  prevaileil ;  that,  beiiiK  elected  ffldile,  ht 
was,  liv  the  privilege  of  his  office,  screened  frmr 

''■"  ■-- — in  that  was  intendnl  against  him 

and  being  himself  safe,  did  not  fiiil 
upon  the  expiration  of  Milo'a  tri- 
Cn.  Q>m.  bunate,  to  retort  (he  charge  upon 

Lt"ixl>u  his  prosecutoTi  and   acojrdingly 

^^^"ffu.  '"^ught  him  to  trial  on  the  second 
Uppiia.  '  of  February,  tor  acts  of  violence 
and  breach  of  the  peace. 
Pompey,  as  well  as  Cicero,  a[)pearcd  in  de- 
fence of  Milo ;  and  they  siKCfvded  in  having 
him  acquitted,  while  they  incurrcil  a  torrent  of 
reproach  and  invective  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor. The  market-place  was  ciwwdeil  with  the 
partizans  and  retainers  of  Cloilius:  lie  hod  in- 
structed them  to  reply  to  his  interrogations,  and 
to  direct  all  th«r  abuse  on  Pompey,  "Who 
starves  the  people  for  want  of  corn '(  Pompey. 
Who  wants  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria?  Pomi«y." 
This  faree  greatly  disturbed  the  concerted  ilignity 
of  this  polittdan.  His  iiiincipal  object  was  con- 
sideration, and  he  could  not  endure  contempt. 
Be  was  on  bad  lerms  with  the  senate;  and  they 
listiined  to  the  mvecltve  of  his  personal  enemies 
witli  apparent  aatielactian.  He  comi)lained  to 
Cicero  Inat  the  people  were  alienateil  from  him  ; 
tliat  the  nohihty  vircre  his  enemies  ;  that  the  se- 
nate was  adverse,  and  the^oiithin  gi'iii'tal  ilidia- 
poaed  to  him.'  He  had  indeed  aubniilled  to  be- 
come the  ngeut  iif  Cssar  at  Rome ;  anil,  with  the 
friends  of  the  repuldic,  incurred  thn  ikUiuh  of  their 
joint  measures,  while  the  other  was  risinv  every 
day  in  military  reputation,  and  was  forming  an 
army  elmoEt  at  tile  gates  of  Rome,  with  which 
be  held  every  party  in  the  reiiublicin  awe.  Pom-  ■ 
pey,  on  this  occasion,  really  did,  oraHt'Cled  lo  be- 
lieve, that  a  dedgn  was  formed  agaiiiBt  his  own 
life ;  he  assembled  a  numerous  giarty  of  his  re- 
tainers from  the  country,  anil  al)sented  himself, 
during  some  lime  from  the  senate  and  from  the 
assemblies  of  llic  people. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Hclum  of  Colo  /ram  C'jprus~His  Repulse  at  the  ElecliiM  of  I'rtclors^Arrital  0/  Ptolemy 
A^etfs  at  Rome— Visit  of  Pompey  and  Crosswi  to  Gssar's  Quarters  al  tjueca—iieiiejcal  of 
Ihcir  Assodalion — Military  Operations  in  CiBmr's  Proviiux —  Vhlcnl  Election  qf  Crasevt  and 
Pompey—Promnces—Of  Crassaa  in  Syria—Of  Pompey  in  Spain  for  Jixe  yeaTa—Craisua 
departs  for  Syria. 


THE  particulars  we  have  related  in  the  last 
chapter  have  led  us  on  to  the  middle  of  Februair, 
in  the  consulate  of  Ijcntulus  Marcellinus  and  L. 
MareJus  Philippaa.  The  first  was  aUached  to 
the  forms  of  the   republic,  and  was  a  strenuous 

Eartizan  of  the  senate.  His  election  was  proba- 
ly  a  continuation  of  the  victory  which  this  party 
had  obtained  in  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  Phi- 
Uppus  vfas  now  nearly  related  to  Ctesar,  having 
miirried  his  niece,  the  widow  of  Oclavius ;  and 
posably  owed  his  preferment  in  part  to  that  cun- 
nexisn.  He  was,  Ity  this  alliance,  become  the 
Vlep-fatlicr  of  young  Octaviua,  now  a  boy  of  ten 

J  ears  of  age,  brought  up  by  his  mottier  in  the 
ouse  of  her  second  husband.     This  appears  to 
2D 


have  been  a  man  of  great  moderation,  no  ■ 
qualified  to  be  a  party  in  the  designs  or  usu 
tions  of  the  family  witli  which  he  was  now  i 

Sonio  time  before  these  consuls  entered  on  of 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  Marcus  C 
arrived  from  havii^  executed  Ilia  comniissiui 
Byzantium  and  Cyprus.  The  business  u 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  fir»t  of  ll 
places,  was  to  restore  some  exiles  who  had  t 
drii-cn  from  their  country  in  the  violence  oi 
tion.     At  the  second  bo  was  10  seize  the  ire., 
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anii  ihp  iithfr  pHti'.ls  of  Ptnlemv,  and  to  re<li 
his  kinsiliim  ti>  i!jb  fimn  of  a  Romnn  pmvin 
Tliis  nuuisiirp,  liy  all  accounts,  vcHBUnjUFt,  B 
Jie  otlicF  highly  disagreeable  to  Calo;  but 
was  ilFlprniinnl  In  n«{brm  it  wit]i  tliR  jiDi 

wtalp."  Whllp  iie  himsElf  went  to  B'lwntium, 
iwnl  forwanl  Cniiulius  to  Cvpnis,  tointimmp  ( 
vniiimanilfl  of  IV  Riiman  people,  bhiI  to  eih 
Ihe  kine  to  guhmisfiim.    Upn  his  retam  to 

Rhoilra,  in  bin  way  to  Cyprus,  Ir     '     '  ' ' 

^nru,  ttiat  this  niinef,  unalile  lu 
of  hifl  fortunisi,  had  in  dBa]iair,  killoi  liiiiiaelf. 
His  trBRKiire  was  seixnl,  and  liiH  elfects  i 
whole  vielilcd  to  the  treasury  almiit  ac 
eanil  talents  of  aih-er.  IIp<in  th<r  np[>niur[i  of 
Calo  tn  Rome,  the  masriatralen,  llie  Beiir—  --' 
mit[tit<ii)p4  of  the  nniple  ncnt  t'ortli  to 
hiau  Theaennle  thousjht  |)ro]iprin  this 
lo  diKtiniruiBh  their  fnenils,  and  to  favn 
with  some  nuirkB  of  CDiiBicIeration,  in  ■ 
baliii"e  ifpH-.iliIi  the  iiiililu  h  .noiiis  thnt  wetc 
freqiierilK   '     i        I         ('    n     mm-      For  lb 

hut  thi  I  1   I  as  unprccf- 

denteil  ml  il       il      '  I  i  I       ning,howev— 

whpnhi   -trail     inlili'i   1  >r  tins  ufhca  m  the 
iliiiHrv  Itirni,  lie  was  rejr  leil,  and  Vatitiiua,  the 
nell  knonn  tool  nt   f  S'a.ir,  who  bad  been 
ploi  I  d  bv  bint  in  all  miiHEurrs  that  were  too  D 
Tor  In  OH  If  to  Hcknovuledge,  nna  chosm.' 

f  nesar,  as  has  been  olairveil  on  difiorent  i 
siiins,  h»d  n  seriniu  aotipatliy  to  Cato,  roTuiidereU 
him  as  a  di4eraiined  and  resoliite  opponent ;  and 
a«!oitlingly  cinployeJ  all  his  iafluen™  lo  oitluit 
Mm  iVom  the  lillicrG  of  state,  aivt  prolHibly  had 
partii^alar  ploasure  in  procuring  him  a  rejiula 
hv  the  preference  of  so  ini^an  an  aiilRgoiiist  a 
Vatiniua  who  hud  the  preaent  majority  of  vote 
a^inst  him.  But,  in  mentioning  this  event, 
ValeriuB  Maximua  is  [ileasml  to  reverse  the  form 
of  expivssuin,  usual  in  B)icjikiii^  of  disappointed 
randidates,  Maying,  "  Thai  the  Uat  of  piiiors  for 
this  year  had  not  tJia  honour  of  Cato'a  name."" 

<'a1(i,  in  the  eiecution  of  Ms  late  commiaeic 
bnd  taken  ciacl  inventories  of  all  the  etfeotssr 
n ;  Cyprus ;  but  his  books  bdng  lost,  or  burnt  ii 
vessel  that  took  fire  on  the  yo^ge,  Clodiiis  fi 
quenC'y  threatened  him  with  a  prosecution 
account  for  the  sams  ho  hod  receiveil;  and 

theproceeclinj^..  _. 

From  this  station,  the  proconsul  of  Gaut.  al- 
though he  could  not  attend  in  person,  sent  his 
agents  lo  the  city,  took  [rart  in  every  transaction 
of  moment  that  'ielali;it  to  his  adherents  ot  to  his 
enemies.  It  appeared  to  lie  bis  niaiun,  thnt  no 
man  shoukl  lie  liis  friend  or  his  enemy  without 
feeling  the  suitable  effects.  Mcmmius,  who  had 
been  pr^ur  with  Doniitius  Ahenoborhus,  and 
who  liad  joineil  his  coUeasue  in  the  prosecution 
that  was  eommenced  against  Ca»ai  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consuUite,  having  abce  been  priBtor 
af  Bithyuin,  and  accused  of  misconduct  in  his 
provinw,  was  attacked  by  him  in  a  memorial 
which  he  drew  np  to  be  employed  in  support  of 
liie  charge.    MemtniuH,  in  defending  himself, 


criminated,  and  spared  no  kind  of  tnvedivE ;  anil 
in  the  issue  of  tjiis  matter  had  the  good  fortune  to 
cscnue  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemy. 

The  power  of  CtEisir,  aided  by  his  inffucnce  in 
so  important  a  atatiou,  was  daily  increasing  (  and 
as  be  spared  no  pains  to  crusli  these  Ti  hom  be 
despaired  of  gaining,  so  be  dei^lined  no  arliHce  to 

vince  were  distributed  in  gratuitiCH  at  Rome.  lie 
knew  the  stale  of  every  man's  famiiy,  and  wbf  rs 
be  could  not  reach  the  master,  iiaid  his  court  lu 
the  inistresa,  or  in  llie  faraurite  slave.  While  in 
Ilia  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  many  senators  re- 
Korteil  from  (tome  to  pay  their  court; of  these  no 
iesB  than  two  hundrpil  were  said  to  have  been 

public  characters,  that  the  lictors,  who  jiaraded  at 
the  entrance  of  his  quarters  vrith  the  badges  of 
office,  amounted  to  one  hundred  atui  tvrenty' 

Duiing  this  ^nler,  a  question  relating  lo  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of 
Ejri'pt,  gave  rise  lo  warm  debates  in  Ihe  senate. 
Th'ia  prince  had  been  dethroned  l)j  his  Bubjectai 
and,  conceiving  that  he  bad  sutEcient  credit  with 
many  persons  at  Romej  who  had  eiiiericiiced  his 
bouiitv,  he  repaired  thither  lo  solicit  his  own  re- 
storation. In  liis  way  he  had  an  interview  tvitli 
Marcus  Cat!)  at  Cyprus,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  return  to  Egypt,  and  lo  accept  ol'  any  terms 
from  bis  own  people,  rather  than  to  enter  on  such 
a  scene  of  anxiety  and  mortJiication,  as  bcsbouli! 
find  evcrv  suitor  for  public  favour  eiigiigei)  in  at 
Rome.  The  giddiness  of  the  mnltitude,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pai^B  of  wliich  one  was  sure  to 
oppose  what  the  other  embraced,  the  avarice  of 
those  who  might  pretend  lo  be  bis  friends,  and 
whose  rapadtj  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom 
could  not  assuage,  were  auffident  lo  deter  the 
king  from  proceeding  on  his  voyage.  But  the 
importunity  of  his  attendants,  who  wished  to 
have  hiiQ  restored  without  any  concesaons  to  his 
subjects,  confirmed  him  in  his  former  resolution. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Rome ;  and,  to  tlie 
great  encouragement  of  his  hopes,  was  favourably 
"  -ed  by  Pompey,  who  was  then  possessed  of 


B  in  the  ( 


ortiinity  lo  bav 
0  the  civil  one 


drawn,  imagined  diat  hi 
daughter  B^nice  in  possession  of  tlie  kiiigdum. 
Being  afterwards  informed,  that  he  had  stecrnl 
for  Italy,  and  was  likely  to  engage  tlie  Romans 
against  them,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  counteract 
his  solicitations  in  the  Roman  senate.  But  these 
deputies  being  intercepted,  and  murdered  by  his 
order,  he  proceeded,  without  opposition,  in  bis 
application  at  Rome,  and  olilained  a  decree  for  his 
restoration  to  the  crown. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  by  having  procured  an 
t  in  his  own  &voitr,  yet  made  but  a  small  pro- 
gress in  the  business 'on  which  be  was  come. 
New  difficulties  arose  in  the  chcjce  of  a  person 
to  carry  the  decree  of  the  senate  into  execution, 
which  greatly  retarded  its  effect. 

Soon  after  this  decree  had  passed,  Lenlulus 
SpQtber,  consul  of  the  present  year,  licing  des- 
tined at  the  expiration  of  tiia  magistracy  in  the 
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I.  But  after  Lcj 
tulit"  Will*  ^uue  fnr  his  province,  this  part  of  the 
oniDiis^ion,  probahly  ^y  the  inBuence  of  Pnm- 
pey,  will!  hnil  vievvs  od  that  eipeditkin,  ae  the 
olijcrt  of  a  luiliCarj  cammanil  for  himBelf,  wo?  TV- 
crIIptI.  a  Etmiiv  party  of  the  noblee,  howevpr, 
heinn  jpnlousof  the  stale  which  Pomjiey  alTectfil, 
and  uf  his  cantinual  lum  Htextraonlinarj  powers, 
conp eivsil  an  eipcdient  lo  disappoint  him  on  thia 
occai^iuri,  or  to  render  the  commiBeioa  unworthy 
of  his  acce|ieance.  In  visiting  the  books  of  Syliila, 
verses  were  said  to  lie  found,  containing  an  in- 
junction to  the  Romans,  not  indeed  to  viithhoUl 
their  frierjrliihip  from  a  king  of  E^^pt  aolieitini^ 
their  |initection,  but  "to  heware  now  thej  at- 
teni^>1eil  li>  restore  him  with  a  miUtary  ibrce." 
The  iiuthentidty  of  this  oracle  was  acknow- 
leii'fpil,  or  declare  by  the  ausura;  and  the  tribune 
Caius  Cato,  who  ^s  averse  to  tho  cauae  of 
Ptolemy,  availed  hiiaself  of  it,  to  siis[>en<l  the 
efTert  of  the  readutiDn  which  had  b«en  already 
token  in  favour  of  tJiat  prince.  Tlie  senate  ami 
people  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  One  jiarty 
urged  that  Fompey  should  be  appointed  to  re- 
store the  king  of  Egyjit  to  liis  throne;  otheni 
agr<«d  that  he  might  tie  apfiointed,  provided  that 
he  undertook  the  commidiwin,  as  proconsul,  at- 
tended 1^  two  hctors,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the 
oracle,  without  any  military  force.'  Pompey  him- 
self affected  to  think,  that  the  business  should 
have  been  left  as  it  was  in  the  department  of 
Lentolus  the  proconsul  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus ; 
bul  his  retainers,  so  long  as  they  had  any  hopes 
if  rendering  this  a  military  eommiBsion,  or  of 
:nakLng  it  a  pretence  lor  placing  their  patron 
again  at  the  head  of  an  army,  never  ceased  lo 
jiw  that  he  should  be  employed  in  it. 

Plulemy  himself  likewise  wished  to  have  this 
business  devolve  ui>on  Ponipey,  as  the  most 
likely  prrson  to  command  the  force  of  the  com- 
mnnwealth,  and  to  employ  it  effectually  in  his 
&vour.  But  hxh  despairing  at  last  of  sncrass, 
Ptolemy  reared  to  Ephesus ',  and,  tearing  the  re- 
sentments he  had  provoked  in  tlie  contest  with 
his  own  people,  and  in  the  lale  murder  of  their 
deputies,  he  took  refuge  in  the  tenijde  of  Diana ; 
a  retreat  from  which  he  was  condncted,  about 
two  Tears  afterwards,  by  Gabinius,  and  replaced 


more  by  the  little  respect  that  was  paid  to  him  by 
all  parties  while  he  lay  under  the  lashof  con- 
tinual invectives  from  Clodiua,  and  from  Cains 
Cato.  Having  obtained,  on  llie  liflh  of  April,  a 
grant  of  some  money  towards  executing  his  office 
of  genera!  surveyor  of  corn  for  the  people;  and 
having  heard  his  own  and  Cffisar'sombezzlement 
of  the  public  treasure,  especially  in  the  alienation 
of  the  revenues  of  Campania,  severely  censured 
in  the  senate,*  he  lefi  Rome  on  pretence  of  ap- 
plying the  sums  with  which  ho  was  now  en- 
trust^ tor  the  purchase  of  com  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  In  his  way  he  passed  by  Lucca,  and,  to- 
gether with  Crassus,  augmented  the  number  uf 


alfenilants  who  ijiid  their  court  at  the  iiuarlera 
ofCnsar. 

At  an  interview  of  these  three  leailers  ihey  re 
newed  their  former  confederscv;  and  il  lieiiw 
hnon-n  that  Domitius  Abenohar^s  was  to  stand 
for  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Cicaar,  cona  Jering 
bow  much  a  citizen  so  dittemiincd  in  oppoEltinn 
to  hunseli;  insligatcd  by  Cato,  and  supporled  by 
the  partv  of  the  senate,  might  attempt  or  ejii'c^to 
against  bim  in  his  absence,  proposed,  llial  the  op- 
[Kisition  to  tiiia  candidate  shoukl  not  be  coiimiitled 
to  any  person  of  inferior  constdrralion  in  their 
jmrty;  Iiut  that  Pompcy  and  Crassus  sliould 
themselves  entrr  the  lists,  in  order  to  exclude 
Doniitiua  from  tiie  consulate.' 

It  was  agreed  likcwiae,  at  this  conference,  ihat, 
upon  the  eipiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were,  to  hold  this  uflice,  Pompey  should  hai-e  the 
province  of  Spain,  Crassus  Itlat  of  Syria,  each 
with  a  great  army :  that  Cssar  shouhl  be  con- 
tinued in  his  present  commend,  and  have  such 
additions  to  the  establishment  of  hid  |irovince  as 
might  enable  him  lo  support  an  army  of  eight 
Roman  legions,  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  auiilianes  and  irregular  troops.  Such  whb 
already  the  state  of  his  forces,'  including  a  legion 
of  native  Gaulsi  he  having,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press limitation  of  his  commission,  by  which  he 
was  restricted  to  three  legions,  made  this  enor- 
mous augmentation.  This  convention,  like  llie 
former,  was  for  some  time  kept  a  secret,  nnd 
only  began  to  be  surmised  about  the  usual  time 
of  the  Sections. 

Soon  after  these  matters  were  settleil,  CroBras 
biing  to  remain  in  Italy,  Pompey  -inieeeded  on 
his  voyage  to  Sordinia,  and  Cesar  repaired  ta 
his  army  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in  different 
places  had  been  renewed  in  his  absence.  Among 
the  dispositions  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the 
young  Crassus  was  left  to  command  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  channel ;  and  Gatha,  another  of 
his  lieutenants,  was  posted  among  the  Alps  to 
protect  the  traders  of  Italy  at  a  principal  pass  of 
these  moimtuns.  This  ofiiceT  had  dislodged  the 
-------  from  many  of  their  strong  holds,  whence 


tributions;  and  he  took  hostares  lor  their  good 
behaviour  for  the  future.  He  hsed  his  quarters, 
during  the  winter,  at  Oclodorus,  now  supposed  to 
be  the  village  of  Mnrtinach  in  the  Vallc,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mounUains  over  wlucb  Iravelters 
pass  in  ttie  route  of  the  greater  abbey  of  St  Ber- 
nard. Here  be  remain^  for  some  time  in  quiet 
pcsaession  of  his  [lost;  but  the  natives  observing, 
that  the  legions  under  his  command  had  be^ 
greatiy  raluced  liy  the  services  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  and  by  the  detachments  which  he  had 
recentlj(^made  from  his  quarters,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  and  lo  cut  Inm  off.  For  this  purpose, 
the  iuhabilanis  of  the  village  in  which  he  was 
quartered  suddenly  withdrew  from  hiin,  and  soon 
uflei  appeared  with  muStitudea  of  thnr  countiy- 
men  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  From 
thenre  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Roman 
cntnmchment,  cimdnually  sending  I'reahnumbei  i 
to  relieve  those  who  beiame  fatigued,  or  who  had 
eshaunt^I  thdr  weapons. 

The  Romans,  on  the  first  prospect  of  thia  at 
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Mck.  had  clKliliernteil,  wht-thcr  lliey  shuuli]  not 
abanilon  their  ]ioa  ;  liut  hnd  resolved  t«  maintain 
it,  and  were  now  liraiune  sensilde  tl>at  tlie;  must 
perisii,  if  thej-  could  not,  by  some  impetuous 
sally,  diswiw'lho  nutiitvrB  that  nere  Eissembled 
agamst  thi-m.  Fur  this  purpoee,  they  detarmined 
to  lireak  from  ihoir  liiicii,  anil  to  mix  with  the 
enemy  swunl  in  hand ;  a  manner  of  lighting,  in 
whirh  l.y  the  suwrioritv  of  (he  Roman  shield 
Hiid  swonl,  they  alwavs  hail  a  great  advantage. 
They  ar«DnUng]y  sallieil  from  their  entrench- 
ment, atu^  with  the  slaughter  of  tea  thousand  ol' 
the  enemy,  who  began  the  attack  with  thirty 
thousaml,  obligid  thrm  to  retire.  Galba,  never- 
theleiw,  not  tliinking  it  prudent  to  remdn  in  a 
mtualiiin  in  wluc^  Im  hud  been  exposed  to  so 
much  danger,  retired,  tor  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  to  llie  nrighlMiuthood  of  Geneva. 

The  war  had  broke  out  at  theaamelimeinthe 
quartets  of  Cravsus,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
province  Sunie  nations,  who  had  mado  their 
suhmissii>n,  and  gikcn  hostagni  at  the  enil  of  the 
pret'editig  campaign,  repented  of  this  ste{i,  and 
entered  mtfl  a  concert  to  recover  their  liberties. 
They  began  witn  sei^ng  tlw  Rouiiin  ofliixra  who 
had  lieeo  Elttioned  among  them  as  commissaries 
to  provide  for  the  sutt^atence  of  the  army,  and 
they  deliuned  Ibem  as  pledges  for  the  rtcovery  of 
their  own  hostages. 

The  principal  authors  of  this  revolt  were  the 
inhabitants  ot  what  is  now  termed  the  coast  of 
Brilanny,  between  the  rivers  Vilaine  anil  Blavel. 
They  trusleil  to  the  strength  of  their  «tuation  on 
small  islands,  or  peninsulas,  that  were  jirined  to 
the  continent  only  by  some  narrow  beach  or 
isthmus,  which  the  sen,  at  high  water,  over- 
flowed. They  depended  Ukewise  on  the  strength 
of  their  ahip|Hng,  in  the  use  of  which,  by  the 
practice  of  navigation  on  that  stormy  sea,  anil  liy 
their  freqnent  voyagra  even  to  Britain,  they  were 
extremely  oipi'riL  Thcj  auppUeil  the  want  of 
canvass  and  hempen  cordage  with  hides  anil 
thongs  of  leather,  and  the  want  of  cables  with 
iron  chaine,  to  which  tlicy  fastened  their  anchors. 

Cffiaar,  having  lec^i'ed  intelligence  of  this 
enemy,  wMIe  M  reroaineJ  in  his  quarters  at 
Lucca,  sent  ordcTfltii  bullil  as  many  shi[H  as  |ias- 
sihle  u])on  the  Loire,  and  to  asaemUe  mariners 


il  pcrha)is  a  descent  from  the  Germans,  that 
were  ever  ready  tc  profit  by  the  distress  or  di- 
¥is"H)ns  of  thdr  neighlxnirs,  he  sent  Lahienus 
with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  the  Moselle,  at 
once  to  avre  the  iielgic  nations,  and  to  guard  the 
mssage  of  the  Rhine.  He  sent  also  Titurius 
SalHiiua  with  a  proper  force  into  Normandy, 
where  the  natives  were  dready  in  arms ;  and  the 
young  CrasBUs  to  the  Garonne,  to  give  the  natives 
of  Gasccny  suHiident  occupation  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the 
authors  of  this  revolt. 

He  himself  made  haste  to  join  the  troops  that 
were  stationed  in  liritanny,  and  ordered  Dedmus 
Brutus  to  assemble  bis  fleet,  and  la  make  sail 
without  Ims  of  time  for  the  bay  of  Vannes. 
After  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  met  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  from  the  disporation 
and  skill  of  its  inhabitants.    The  enemy  had 


a  hokis  t 


the  promontori 


were  perioilicBlly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Being 
attacked  at  one  station,  they  withdrew  in  ihezr 
boats  to  another;  and  hy  their  situation  seemed 
to  be  secure  from  any  enemy,  who  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  hb  attack,  at  once,  lioth  by  eea 


from  the  sea,  liy  landing  from  their  uoats,  which 
they  drew  up  on  the  beach. 

Ciesar,  to  decule  the  event  of  this  singular  con- 
test, WBsobligcil  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  shipping. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  natives,  sensible  that 
thfir  6te  depended  on  the  event  of  a  sea-fight, 
embarked  the  most  expert  of  their  warriors,  got 
under  sad  with  all  thdr  force,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  and  sleereiTdirectly 
for  their  enemy.  While  the  fleets  drew  near  to 
each  other,  the  shores  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors; and  the  army  with  Cffisar  himself  came 
forth  on  the  heights,  from  wluch  they  could  be- 
bdd  the  eeene. 

The  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  enemy  in 
the  use  of  their  sads,  as  well  as  in  the  strength  of 
their  vessels,  endeavoured  to  supply  their  defect, 
as  usual, by  an  eflbrt  of  address  and  unexpectid 
contrivance.  They  had  provided  theniselvea  with 
scythes,  lastcned  to  shafts  of  a  proper  length,  in 
order  to  cut  the  enemy's  riCBUig,  and  let  loose  or 
discomix)se  their  sails;  and  naving  thus,  in  the 
first  encountar,  disabled  many  of  their  ships,  they 
grappled  with  them,  and  boarded  them  sword  in 

The  Gauls,  seeing  a  great  part  of  their  Bfct 
thus  irrecoverably  lost,  would  have  escaped  with 
the  remainder;  but  were  suddenly  becslmerj, 
and  being,  from  ten  In  the  morning  til]  night, 
continual^  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Romans, 
were  all  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  and  the  na- 
tion thus  bereft  of  its  principal  strength  and  the 
flower  of  ita  people,  surrendered  again  at  discre- 

UnJer  pretence  that  they  had  violated  the  lavr 
of  nations,  in  seizing  the  persons  of  officers  viht 
were  stationed  among  them  in  a  public  character, 
thrar  leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  their  pco]>Ie 
soil)  for  slaves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  banks  of  the 
S^n^  at  the  same  time  having  been  defeated  by 
Titurius,  returned,  agreeatdy  to  what  was  said 
to  bo  the  character  of  Gauhsh  nationa,  to  their 
former  submis^on,  with  the  same  levity  witii 
which  they  had  tlirown  it  aside. 

The  nations  inbalHting  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne were  stiU  inclined  to  reast  the  approaches 
of  CrassUE  to  thdr  country.  To  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  (hey  joined  a  bvety  courage,  of  which 
the  Romans  themselves  liail  frequently  felt  the 
effects.  Every  chief  was  attended  by  a  nundier 
of  followers,  whom  he  called  his  soldurii,  and 
wlio  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service. 
While  the  diieftain  UveJ,  the  soldurii  fiired  in 
every  thing  alike  with  himself;  but  if  he  perished 
by  violence,  they  too  must  die,  and  there  was  no 
instance  of  their  failing  in  this  part  of  their  en- 
gagement 

CrassuB  being  arrived  on  the  CiaTonne,  and 
warned  by  the  example  of  other  Roman  officers, 
who  had  tillen  ot  miscarried  in  thia  service,  de- 
ferred passing  the  river  till  he  had  angment^^d 
his  force  by  the  junction  of  some  troops  from 
Toulouse,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  province. 
Being  thus  reinforced,  he  proceeded  against  tile 
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DadiT3  who  were  divided  into  many  little  hordes, 
of  which  C»sar  has,  on  thia  occasion,  enume- 
rated twelve,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  unwilling 
' ~  "~  "'""" "Ti  defence.    Thev 
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communication  with  the  districts  of  Toulouse 
and  Narbonne,  or  what  was  already  called  the 
Roman  province  of  Gaul.  Cfflsar  himself  hav- 
ing re-established  peace  in  those  tracts  which  are 
now  termed  Britanny  and  Normandy,  closed  the 
campion  with  a  march  northward,  where  he 
penetrated  through  the  marshes  and  woods  into 
Brabant ;  but  hein^  stopped  by  heavy  faina,  anil 
the  approach  of  winter,  tie  returned  on  his  route, 
wilhool  making  any  settlement ;  and  having  put 
his  army  into  winter  quarters  among  the  nations 
who  had  lately  revolted,  he  set  out  as  usual  Icir 
Italy.  There  his  presence  was  greatly  wanted 
by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  elections,  were  likely  to  meet  with  unex- 
pected difficuldes  in  executing  the  plan  lately 
concerted  between  them. 

At  Rome,  the  epri.ng  and  part  of  the  summer 
had  pussed  in  disputes  hetweeii  persons  connected 
with  the  opposite  parties.  Cloaiua  bad  attacked 
Cicero  in  his  own  person,  in  his  efiects,  and  in 
the  persons  of  his  fiieuds.  P.  SeJilius,  who,  in 
the  chiirBcter  of  Iribuiie,  had  been  so  active  in  the 
recall  of  this  injured  exile,  and  who  had  exposed 
his  lire  in  the  nots  to  which  that  question  gave 
risii  was  now  accused,  and  brought  to  triar  for 
supposed  acts  of  vjrjence  committed  by  him  in 
the  course  of  those  contests.    He  was  defentled 


<n  the  twelfth  of  March,  acquitted  by 
lus  verdict  of  his  judges.1 

After  this  trial  was  over,  a  piece  of  superstition, 
curious  aa  It  forms  a  picture  of  the  age,  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  fresh  dispute  between  Cicero  and  his 
enemy  Clodius.  Upon  a  report,  that  horriil 
noises  and  clashing  ol  arms  had  been  heard  un- 
der ground  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  the  senate 
thought  proper  to  ta^  the  subject  under  const- 
deration,  and  they  referred  it  for  interpretation 
to  the  college  of  Arusplces.  This  body  delivered 
in  judgment,  that  the  gods  were  offendeii,  among 
other  tiling  by  the  neglect  and  pro&natiun  of 
the  holy  ntes,  and  by  the  prostitudon  of  sacred 
places  to  profane  uses.  Tlus  response  Clodins 
endeauoured  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Cicero's  house, 
once  consecrated  and  set  a^nrt  for  religion,  and 
now  again  profaned  by  teing  restor^  to  his 
former  owner.  Cicero  endeavoured  lo  remove  the 
charge  of  pro&nation  from  himself  to  Clodius, 
by  reviving  the  memory  of  his  binous  adventure 
in  Crasar's  house.  "If  I  quote  any  ntore  recent 
act  of  impiety,"  says  he,  "this  citizen  will  recall 
me  to  the  former  instance,  in  which  he  intended 
no  more  than  adultery."  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  ap[dy  the  response  of  the  Augurs  to  a 
lati^  intrusion  of  Ciodius  in  rushing  into  the  the- 
atre with  an  armed  rabble,  while  the  games  were 
teletiraling  in  honour  of  liie  great  goddess. 

The  senate  for  two  days  logethei  listened  to 


the  mutu^  invectives  of  both  pnrtieB,  and  were 
entertained  with  their  endeavours  to  surpass  each 
other  in  declarations  of  zeal  for  religion.  Cici'ro^ 
however,  by  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  force 
of  his  admuuble  talents,  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  aid  of  the  triumvirate,  whose  fevnur  he 
earnestly  cultivated,  prevailed  in  the  contrsl. 

This  martyr  in  the  cause  of  tbc  senate,  ever 
since  his  return  from  banishment,  courted  the 
formidable  parties,  whose  power,  at  least  to  hurt, 
he  had  eiperienced.  He  committed,  or  afleeted 
to  commit,  himself  endrely  into  tlie  hands  of 
Pompey ;  and,  with  a  declaration  of  much  attach- 
ment also  to  Ciesar,  composed  a  flattering  jmne' 
gyric,  which  this  leader  received  with  great  plea- 
sure,^  probably  more  on  account  of  the  breach  It 
was  Ukely  to  make  amoni  his  ofiponents  in  (he 
senate,  than  an  account  of  the  satislaction  he  re- 
ceived from  it,  or  of  any  real  accesMon  of  strcneth 
it  gave  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  designs.  By 
this  conduct  Cicero  disgusted  his  former  friends, 
and  felt  his  Mtuation  in  the  city  so  painful,  thai 
ho  absented  himseiti  during  great  part  of  the 
summer,  from  Rome  i  a  circu^ostance  which  in- 
terrupted the  course,  or  changed  the  subject,  of 
those  letters  to  which  we  are  initehled  for  tlie 
best  record  of  the  times. 

We  have  indeed  great  reason  to  regret  any  in- 
terruption of  materials  from  which  the  history  of 
this  consulate  might  be  ccdiected.  The  republic 
seems  in  part  to  have  recovered  its  dignity  by  the 
able  and  resolute  conduct  of  Marcellinus,  and  bj 
the  tacit  concurrence  of  his  colleague  Pliilippus, 
who,  though  connected  with  Cssar,  did  not  co- 
operate in  the  execution  of  his  designs.'  By  the 
influence  of  these  consuls,  the  appncations  made 
*'  the  senate  by  Gabimus,  now  commanding  ir 

self  was  conunonly  treated  by  Marcellinus  with 
great  freedom  and  severity.  The  aristocratieal 
{larty  recovered  their  courage,  and  Domitius 
Aheiiobarbus,  by  their  influence,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  succeed  in  his  elecdon  tor  consul  of  the 
fcdiowingycar. 

The  tribunes,  eidted  chiefly  by  Caius  Cato, 
espoused  the  apposite  interest,  and  proposed  man^ 
resolutions  to  the  peo[ile,  in  order  to  fiivour  their 
designs.  The  consul  Marcellinus  endeavuuwd 
to  interruiit  thi'm  by  the  appointment  of  tistb  and 
hohdays,  in  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  transact 
affaira  in  the  ssspmbly  of  the  people.  The  tri- 
1,  suspended  the  election  of 
'  by  Pompej 


hod  not  even  openly  declared  their  own 
tions  to  olfer  themselves.  Their  late  inu 
with  Ctesar,  and  the  part  they  unce  took,  had 
created  suspidou  of  their  views.  Marcellinus 
put  the  qursUon  to  Pompey  in  the  senate,  whe- 
thiT  he  clesired  the  consulata  for  himself  1  And 
this  [lolilician,  lung  unaccustomed  to  make  plain 
clcclaratioiis,  answered  indirectly.  That  if  there 
were  no  ill-ilisuMed  citizens  in  the  common- 
weallh,  he  shuuld  have  no  such  ileare.    Crassus, 
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bust  for  Iho  slalt,  Bolh  npiear  to  h»ve  pCTcened 
Ihat  Ihey  wire  tr)  wly  For  suruess  chirfly  ini  jioim- 
tar  lutiiultK ;  nnil  aijlhesc  wnuld  coiiie  to  ti<<  eni- 
[fToynf  with  frreut  dit^ilvanta^  n^aiih^  eufh  an 
altlt?  atiif  R!Bi)]ulc  nia^slratr  b»  Miurelliijus,  itiey 
l«ih  HiensHmi  bidpfiT  thp  i>!p<:lioiis  until  Iho  twiQ 
of  the  I inwnt  consuls  in  ulfii'^  nboald 
Tlipy  Siiiii,]  Ihp  triliuna  KbJub  Cat 

AusjH'tiJ  the 
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likely  to  fall  iiiUi  u  atalP  oY^trAt  tniifusiciji.    Thi' 

inemhcr  I'runi  mwiittiui;  at  any  of  the  |>ulilir  ilivur- 
aoriB.  in  thin  slate  i if  viisiifinac  and  (nihiic  aLirin, 
Puhlius  ClrxliuH,  nhri  had  for  soiiu-  time  been  at 
Tarianufl  with  Pimippy,  ns  if  gsiiini  liy  the  sym- 
palhy  of  measures  nn  thiH  nw!nnioii,  was  recon- 
nled  to  him,  and  atlai^koJ  MamJliiiua  with  con- 
In  this  manner  the  year  waa  siiRered  to  elapae 
ivilliiiut  any  election  of  uDnauls.  Tim  taxoi 
drojipud  from  tlio  hamls  of  Marnillinu*  and  Plii- 
lippiLt,  and. an  inlerrcjinuin  phkiiiiI,  Poiti|iFy 
auil  CiaaauE  then  aiipnU'  a]iiH>an'd  u8  eandidittcs 
tor  the  vacant  oIRe^s  of  alati'.  Yimuj;  Craa«ua 
caine  from  the  army  in  Giiul,  ullendeil  liy  a 
nuQiPfous  body  <>f  citizenK  (lien  acrvin^r  uudiT 
Casar:  they  limu^ht  a  conKiilcTulile  acccKUon  of 
\iKea  to  the  [larty  of  llii'ir  gi-iiiini],  and  were 
thGiuselves  not  liliely  to  I«  DUt»tri|)|iciI  liy  IhciT 
ffitpnnents  in  aetH  of  iiKdition  and  the  use  uf  taref, 

buundU  of  his  kinaman  Marcua  Cato,  haJ  Uie 
Eaura^  to  [leraist  in  a  ciinlrst  with  tlirxe  ^oiver- 
ful  and  dangerous  antagoniata.  The  ^me  of  elei-- 
tioti  hein^  fixed,  he  went  iH-rnre  break  of  day  to 
occujiy  hia  ^ilace  in  the  fielil  of  Ma™,  but  fouml 
his  way  alrendy  olistnie.teil  liy  a  diaonierly  iio[iu- 
lace,  and  even  liy  men  in  arma.  The  slave  who 
carried  a  light  before  hini  ma  killni.  Some  of 
his  friends,  jjartlcularly  Marrus  Cato,  was  wound- 
ed i^  and  his  adiiereats  not  liein^  in  cumiilion  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  the  fiiR'f  that  was  as- 
temblefl  against  thetn,  reliretl  to  Ihclr  own  houses, 
leaving  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  lie  named  with- 
out o[ipasition.  ' 

In  the  same  manner  the  faction  of  tlie  Iriuni- 
virate  overruled  every  other  election,  prucured 
the  preterencp,  which  has  already  l>een  mention^ 
ed,  of  VatiniuB  to  Cat<^  ami  lille.l  every  office 
with  th«r  own  creatures.  They  canied  the  a)i- 
pointment  of  ediles  by  ai'tual  tiirce,  anil  at  the 
ei)>ense  of  the  livea  of  some  uf  those  who  up- 
poaed  them.  Pompey  himself  havine  lieen  en- 
taagleJ  in  one  of  these  tumnlta,  retirpd  to  ebeiige 
bisclothes,  which  werestaiued  with  tilonl.  They 
were  disappcdnted  in  the  nDOiination  only  of  two 
of  the  ^bunes,  Publiua  Acquilius  Gailus  and 
Ateiua  Capito,  who  were  of  the  ojiiioaito  party. 

Theae  events  however,  were,  by 
U.  C.  dOR.  the  contest  which  arose  un  every 
question,  deferred  for  all  thi!  incHillis 
S"-C™''£'"  of  winter  and  surinff.  The  offices 
M^^^'  »f  P™'<"  "fre  not  filled  aji  by  tlip 
CrisiHJ.  middle  of  Maj.^   The  elections  had 


»  111. 
hilt 


begun  for  this  puipoae     ,   . 

it  Deing  obKprveil  that  Marcus  Cato  had  tli 
first  centuries,  Pompey,  under  a  pretence,  al- 
lowed by  the  Roman  superstition,  (hat  he  khs  b) 
obeerva  the  heavena,  interposed  to  suspend  tho 
ballot.  Tlie  faction  employed  the  time  which 
Ihey  olitaineil  by  this  delay  in  procuring  votes, 
and  wiTP  so  UDiruarded  in  giving  money,  that 
tliey  laiil  themselves  open  to  a  criininal  prosiecu- 
tion,  and  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  whalever 
elecdon  thi-y  made  would  lie  disputed  at  law.  To 
prevent  this  coiiNiguenre,  Afninius,  a  peraim  en- 
tirety under  the  direction  ol'  Pompey,  mosrcf  in 
'''  ''      if  the  people  for  a  dispells  '' 


n  the  St 


if  brilieryin  the  case  of  elecl 


:traordinaiy  indulgent   , 
to  the  iiarty  the  friiita  of  their  influence  and  of 
their  nwney.' 

Among  ^  acts  of  Pompey  and  Craseus,  in 
their  second  consulate,  are  mentioned  some  regu- 
lations respecting  the  courts  of  juatife  by  which 
tlic  juries,  though  taken  in  equal  numlicrs  from 
'■^  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  mnss  of 
.  [leople,  were  nevertheless  limited  to  prrsons 
of  conaderable  property.  There  are  htewiso 
mentioned  some  TesolutionB  then  {iassi<d  lo  cnlbrrc 
(be  laws  against  munler,  and  to  amend  ihc^ 
''  it  bribery  by  ailditional  iienalties,  togetiior 
I  Bunqituary  taw  ro  check  the  eitravagiinnr 
irodi^ulity  of  tile  age.  "Bo  willing  wv^ry 
magistrates,"  said  Hortenaiuf^  "locoiiiiitii- 
aale  by  thdr  acts  for  the  defects  of  (b 


table."  Such  profesMons  i 
re  prob«b[y  intended  to  retrieve  tlif  cliuraclcc 
which  the  popular  leaders  had  lost  by  the  vioknce 
end  bare-liiced  corruption  of  their  reri'nt  canvass, 
id  to  mark  their  administration  with  some  uKa- 
rea  tliat  might  si'em  to  disprare  the  imputations 
minonly  Idd  lo  th«r  charge. 
Pouijwy,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportnnify 
signalize  his  consulate,  by  opening,  during  the 

[resent  year^  the  magnificent  theatre  wLieli  he 
hnself,  or  hie  fi«edaian  Demetrius,  had  ert^cli  d 
for  the  ai»ummadation  of  the  jirople  at  their  jub- 
showH.     At  this  Holeuimty  'were  exhibited 
ly  dramatic  perfomiaiicea  and  entcrlaiiimenis 
very  sort.    Among  these,  in  the  course  of 
.  days,  no  leas  than  five  hundred  lima  were  let 
loose  and  killed  by  African  huntsmen;  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  (he  baiting  of  eighteen  rle- 
phanta,  animals  that  seemed  to  liave  sagacity 
-     -gh  to  bo  conscious  of  the  indignity  and  the 
ig  which  they  suffered.    By  their  piteous 
tliey  inoved  compassion  in  the  breasts  e< 
-'     '    'ible,forv  " 


f  that  Irarbaroua  rabtJe,  for  whose  er 


The  allotment  of  provinces,  which  was  the 
lirinci|ial  object  of  Ibis  consulate,  was  for  some 
*■  ;  ke[it  from  the  view  of  the  jieople.  Ponnicy 
tinned  to  profess  that  he  did  not  iuteiiJ  Ig 
___;pt  of  any  province  whatovor.  But  the  pub 
be  Dave  no  credit  to  such  declarations  on  his  [iMI  j 
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Svrin,  others  with  Spain  and  Africa;  lo  all 
vib'Kh  BUiiaestions,  or  officious  projcflta,  he  af- 
fected indifference^  or  e*en  avemon.  Treboniua, 
hoviever,  at  thistioie  tribune  of  tbe  pFi)[ilc,  made 
1  motion,  which  was  soon  undcrelond  lo  be  the 
real  mind  of  Painp«y,  and  the  actual  result  of  his 
'Munaels:  that  tbe  province  of  S;m  should  be 
n^sii^ned  Id  Crassua;  that  of  Spain,  togethernith 
Afi-icn,  to  himself  j  each  in  hnitacion  of  Ciesar's 
ap!iuinti!ient  in  Gaul,  to  continue  for  live  yeais, 
wiih  such  estabUahmrutH  of  men  and  of  mone;y 
is  the  ncces^ty  of  ihe  service  during  that  petiod 
miciht  rei|uire.  This  motion  waa  made  in  exe- 
cutitin  of  the  original  plan  concerted  vnthCiedar, 
and  it  served  to  Itring  to  light  the  object  of  their 
l^le  conference  at  Lucca,  wliich  hail  so  much 
alarnied  the  friends  of  the  republic 

Oil  the  i)ip  that  this  motiim  was  made  in  the 
assembly,  Marcus  CaCo,  by  itieotis  of  the  tiibnnes 
Attciua  Ca[Hto  and  Acquillus  GaUus,  oWained 
leave  to  address  the  people.  He  endeavoured  lo 
di3a|i[joiut  the  purpose  of  Che  meeting,  liy  occu- 
pjin>[  so  much  of  their  time  as  lo  prevent  fheir 
coming  to  nny  decision.  Being  cnnuuanded  td- 
Iciice,  and  perdsting  to  speak,  he  was  onlcrcd  by 
Trelioiiius  into  custody.  In  tliis  manner,  how- 
ever, the  first  day  was  spent,  and  the  asaembly 
adiuurned  b)  the  next  morning. 

riie  tribunes  Attelus  and  Gallus,  suspecting 
thu  means  might  be  used  to  eiclnde  them  lium 
the  assembly  which  was  then  to  lie  held,  toob 
mcaeiures  to  secure  their  admi^uon.  For  this 
liur|iose  Gallus  remained  all  night  in  the  somite- 
Ijnuse,  which  fronted  the  Gonutia  or  place  of  as- 
si'rnMy.  But  this  device  was  turned  against 
himself;  the  opposite  paAy  having  placed  a  guanl 
to  confine  him  !□  that  place  during  the  ^roiitor 
pan  of  the  following  day.  Hia  colleague  Attelus, 
with  Cato,  Favonius,  and  some  others,  oludeii  the 
j)!irtic3  that  were  placed  to  intercept  them,  and 
found  that  way  to  the  place  of  aesambly.  When 
Ihe  quesUon  was  put,  Cato,  being  liileu  up  ' 
-■"vhy  those  of  his  friends  who  were  -"■ — '  ' 


gave 


m  that  it 


dered; 


=r  held  by  the  religious  customs  of  the  Romans 
lu  be  ominous,  and  suflicient  to  susjiend  their 
procedure  in  any  biiEiness  of  state.     He  was, 

tium  with  the  slaughter  of  some  of  his  Irienil!), 
who  resisted  the  force  that  was  employed  ajjainst 
them.  About  the  same  dme  the  tribune  Acqui- 
liu^  was  woundHl  in  forcing  his  nay  from  the 
senale-house,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
was  forming  round  him  as  he  stood  bleeding  in 
the  streets.  Violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribune 
was  ^till  considered  with  reli^>us  horror,  and 
the  consuls,  in  whose  behalf  this  tumult  had  lieen 
raided,  fearing  tlie  consequence  of  sufiering  such 
a  S)ieetacle  to  remain  in  tJie  view  of  the  )icople, 
ordered  the  multitude  to  withdraw,  and  rcmoveil 
the  tribune,  still  bleeding  of  his  rounds,  fcom  the 

In  the  sequel  of  these  operations,  Fompey  am! 
Crassus  obtained  the  provinces  In  question,  and 
m  the  lernis  proposed;  they  proceeded  lo  fullil 
their  part  of  the  late  engagement  to  Cssar,  by 
moving  that  hia  command  should  he  cundiiued 
during  an  additional  term  of  five  years  more. 
"Now,  indeed,"  said  Cato,  adJrearing  himself  to 


Pomwy,  "the  burden  is  preparing  iryoufown 
shoulders.  Il  will  one  day  felt  on  the  rpjmblie, 
hut  not  till  after  it  has  crushcil  you  In  the  grinind," 

These  arrangemenla  licing  iiiiiile,  the  iitfiwrs 
thus  appointed  proceeded  tu  take  charge  of  their 
trust.  Piimpey,  the  newly  named  j>ru«insul  of 
Spain,  imder  ^iretenee  of  a  war  subsisting  with 
llio  Vacc^  raised  the  (stahUshment  of  his  pro- 
vince lo  foor  legions,  two  rf  which  Cssar  aonc 
ailer,  under  pretence  of  more  urgent  service  iii 
Gaul,  had  Ihe  address  to  borrow  hum  him. 

Pompey  either  had  not  yet  liegun  to  prrcdve 
what  Cato  suggesteil  to  mm,  that  tbe  greitli-st 
difliculty  he  had  to  fear,  in  preserving  the  emi- 
nence lo  which  he  aspired,  was  the  emulation  of 
Ciesar ;  and  that  the  sword  must  determine  the 
contest  lietween  them ;  or  he  flattered  himself 
that,  like  the  person  who  stays  at  the  helm,  he 
was  to  commami  the  vessel ;  and  by  remaining 
at  the  seat  of  government^  while  his  associate): 
and  rivals  accepted  ofappoinlmenls  at  a  distance, 
that  he  continued  to  pre^e  as  sovereign,  and 
supreme  dictator  of  the  whole.  Under  the  mliu- 
cnce  of  Ihese  conceptions,  although  his  pro|iei 
station  was  Spain,  he  either  procured,  or  at  least 
availed  himself  ot,  a  motion  that  viaa  mode  by 
some  of  tbe  tribunes  (o  det^ahim  in  Itjly;nnd 
fencied,  while  he  sent  hia  own  fieulcnantfC  Afra- 
nius  and  Petreius,  as  private  agents  for  himself 
into  that  provinct^  that  even  Cnisar  and  Crassus, 
though  in  a  more  public  chamcter,  were  however 
to  act  in  a  subordinale  staliun  to  himself. 

CrassUB  ever  consiilpreil  riches  as  tlie  chief 
constituonta  of  power,  and  he  c.^in'cted,  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  tu  equal  the  military  or  jmlilical 
ailvnutages  that  were  likelv  to  lie  arquirei!  by  Ms 
rivals  in  Eunijie.  From  the  lpvie«  and  other  pio- 
giarationa  which  he  maile  for  his  pnivime,  it  soon 
apjiean-d  that  he  intended  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  the  only  antagonists  which  Iho  Ronans 
had  h>ft  on  the  frontier  of  Byria.  Observing  that 
he  was  likely  to  meet  with  an  np)»isiriim  to  this 
design  from  the  senate  and  from  the  tribunen, 
who  exerlinl  th<ir  powers  to  interruiil  his  prepn- 
mlionid,  and  look  measures  to  detain  him  atliome, 
he  became  the  mure  im|iatient  lo  set  out  tar  his 
province,  ■■aid  left  &>ni(t  bcfiire  the  eipiration  of 
(he  year  for  which  he  was  uleded  into  the  office 
of  consul.  The  tribune  Attelus  endeavoured  lo 
stop  him,  first  by  his  tribunitian  negative,  next 
by  actual  force,  and  last  of  all  by  solemn  impre- 
cationE^  ilevotm^  the  consul  himself  and  all  who 
sliould  Iblliiw  him  on  that  service,  to  destruction. 

While  CraesuB  passeil  through  the  gates  of 
Rome,  un  Ms  inteniled  ile|)arture  for  J&ia,  this 
tribune,  with  a  lighted  fire,  the  usual  form  of 
devoting  a  victim  lo  Ihe  infernid  goils,  denounced 
a  curttt^  wluch  greatly  alarmed  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Crassus.  This  piece  of  su[«rsttlion  he 
might,  in  his  own  mind,  Imve  justly  contemned  ; 
but  it  was  imprudent  lo  slight  the  effects  of  it  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  on  the  minds  uf  hia 
own  army.  In  tlie  apprehcniunn  of  both  he  was 
by  this  form  doomed  lo  destruction,  and  proceeded 
in  the  vrar  at  the  liead  of  troops  ill  prepared  to 
ward  ofl'  calamities,  which  they  were  thus  made 
to  believe  hung  over  them,  in  consequence  of  im- 
precations of  which  they  did  not  question  tlis 
cfScacy. 
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apnis  of  Pompey  anJ 


il  anjioin 

s,  with  that  which 

piolongi^  to  Cffisar,  Bemiei]  to  ilismembcr  the 
empire,  if  nut  to  expose  the  republic  itself  to  great 
danger. 

Of  I  how  three  aiivenlurera,  Pompey  ami  Cffisar, 
apart  from  the  evil  particularly  apprehcindcil  in 
any  of  their  measures,  were  in  themselves  sub- 
jects of  a  TpTV  clangerouB  charaelpr:  neither 
poeaesECil  that  <ti<;uity  of  mind  which  fits  the  citi- 
zen  for  the  equality  of  persons  in  n  republican 
state  ;  neither  could  acquieeco  in  (he  same  mea- 
farcD  of  con^ileration  or  jiower  which  ottierseaa- 
tors  hail  eiijojeJ  hefore  mm  j  neither  could  be  at 
ease  where  he  did  not  comnkand  as  mastej,  or  ap- 
pear at  least  as  the  principit]  objict  in  every  scene 
m  which  he  was  emjilojrM. 

This  paltry  amlnlion,  sumo  ages  before,  might 
have  bej!U  mdd  in  cimtem)it  by  the  meanest  of 
the  peojile,  or  muHt  hiive  shrunk  before  that  noble 
devBtion  of  mind  l>y  which  the  statesman  con- 
C^ieil  no  eminence  beades  that  of  h^h  (lersunal 
qualities  employeii  in  public  services,  or  before  the 
austere  virtue  nhieh  confined  the  public  esteem 
to  acta  of  public  utility,  supported  by  unblemished 
reputation  in  private  lite.  But  in  the  present 
age,  there  was  a  fasliion  which  set  such  an  tHfuatect 
notiona  at  defiance,  contnriled  the  authority  of 
Che  state  itself,  ami  beulflwecl  on  private  adven- 
turers the  attachment  which  b^on^ed  to  the 
Commonweailh,  wiil  the  deference  which  was  due 
to  itb  legal  heaci. 

In  the  progress  of  this  republic  the  character 
of  [HirtieE  has  already  repesleily  changed,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apptehenJed  from  them  accord- 
tagly  varied 


In  the  first  periods  of  its  history,  ciliiens  were 
divided  on  the  supposed  distinctions  of  birth ;  and, 
in  the  capacities  of  (»trician  or  plebeian,  strove 
for  prerogative  or  privilege  with  much  emulation, 
as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth, 
but  with  little  jealousy  of  personal  interests. 

In  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  invidious 
part  uf  the  former  distinction  was  removed,  citi- 
zens having  no  longer  the  some  subject  of  aui- 
Bioaty,  as  being  born  to  diBerent  pretensions, 
the^  entered  more  fully  on  the  competition  of  in- 
diMdnals,  and  the  Ibrmalion  of  separate  fiictions. 
They  strove  for  Iho  ascendant  of  aristocratieal  or 
democra^cal  government,  according  to  Ihe  inte- 
rest they  had  formed  to  themselves  in  the  preva- 
Unce  of  either.  They  were  ready  to  sacrifice  liie 
(wace  and  honour  of  the  puhUc  to  their  own  pas- 
sions, and  entered  into  disputes  aceordinglj, 
wluch  were  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth.  They  thought  psrsond  pro- 
vofalions  were  suflident  to  justify  public  dis- 
orders ;  or,  actuated  by  vehement  animosities, 
they  signalized  their  victories  with  the  blooil  of 
their  antagonists.  But,  though  sanguinary  atid 
cruel  in  their  immediBte  executions,  they  formed 
no  deliberate  plans  of  usurpation  to  enslave  tlifir 
country,  nor  formed  a  system  of  evils  to  eonlinuc 
beyond  the  outrage  into  which  they  themselves 
were  led  by  their  supposed  personal  wrongs  or 
fectious  resentments. 

We  are  now  again  once  more  (o  change  the 
scene,  and  lo  have  under  our  conaderation  the 
conduct  of  men  who  were  in  reaUtyas  indiHcrent 
to  any  interest  of  pirty  as  they  were  to  that  of 
the  republic,  or  to  any  object  of  state;  who  bad 
'  to  gratify,  or  who  easily  sacrificed 
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those  which  they  frit  lo  the  purposes  of  a  cool 
and  deliberate  ilesign  on  the  soveivimty  uF  their 
country.  Though  rjvals,  Ihey couldocmsionally 
enter  into  comhinations  fur  mutual  support,  fre- 
quently changed  their  partirans,  and  hail  no  per- 
manent quarrel  hut  with  those  who  uniformly 
wjsheil  to  preserve  the  reputilic  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  admired  Ihe  advanlngts 
of  wealth  or  of  power  which  were  gained  at  the 
ejcpense  of  their  country,  and  who  indeed  were 
ready  to  extol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who 
led  a  numerous  list  of  retainers  to  share  in  the 
spoils  of  the  commonwealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  some  years,  except  in  thet . 
part  where  Cffiaar  comnianiled,  been  established 
throughout  the  empire.  Instead  of  mihtary  ope- 
rations, the  state  was  occupied  in  directing  the 
iarms  of  the  revenue,  in  heating  complainl^  of 
oppression  from  the  provinces,  and  in  appointing 
the  succession  of  nuhtary  governors.  Besides 
the  disputes  which  have  been  mentioned  relating 
to  the  provincial  appointments  of  Crassus  and 
Cffisar,  there  arose  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
provinces  to  be  assigned  to  their  immediate  pre' 
deceseurs  in  the  consulate,  Marcellinua  and  Phi- 
lippus.  It  was  strongly  urjjed  that  Piso,  Gabinius, 
and  even  Cssar  should  1^  recttllcd  to  make  way 
for  oflicers  vtho  were  entitled  loainiilar  commanil 
in  their  turns.     This  measure  was  supported  in 

Khy  Cicert^  who  vehemen^y  contended,  that 
and  Gabinius  should  be  superceded ;  hut 
urged  the  continuance  of  CfflBiT  in  his  station,  a 
circumstance  for  which  this  able  adventurer  had 
taken  sufiident  precaution  not  to  leave  it  in 
hazard  from  the  issue  of  this  debate. 

rehitionofCi  '      ' 


of  these  deliberations,  was  actually  recalled,  and, 

iinon  his  return  to  the  city,  complained  to  Che 

IS  of  great  aB[icrity,  of  the  injury 


,  ,     -      -         ,  -        leprmci- 

pal  authors  of  his  late  calamities ;  and,  u|ion  the 
prcsiml  occasion,  had  pronounced  against  Piao 
that  violent  invective  which  slill  remains  among 
his  wnrks,  and  which  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  petaon  against  whom  it  was  directed  in  a  great 
measure  disproved. 

Gatiiniua  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  j 
vcrrimenl  of  Syria,  and  during  this  time  hi 
Tontured  lo  employ  the  force  of  liis  province 
a  manner,    which,   together  with  some  other 
ofTcnces,  drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Itotne, 
the  animadversion  of  the  senate. 

It  Ims  been  mentioned  that  Ptolemy  Auletc& 


crown ;  that  his  suit  had  been  granted,  hut 
dered  ineffectual  by  the  regard  which  was  pam  w 
a  supused  oracle,  which  forbade  his  bein^  rein- 
Etateil  with  a  mihtary  forc«;  that  he  had  with- 
drawn lo  EphesuB,  and  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple,  where  he  waited  lor  eome  changi;  of  for- 
tune in  his  bvour,  Lentulua,  the  governor  of 
Ctlicia,  to  whom  the  business  of  reiitnritig  him, 
though  without  military  force,  had  been  eutn- 
mitted  by  the  senate,  itelibeiated  whether  he 
should  not  venture  to  disregard  tlie  restriction 
im)»sed  upon  him;  march  with  an  army  to  r 
sture  the  kmg  of  Egypt ;  possess  hunsell  uf  tl 
wealth  which  was  to  b«  found  in  clfecling  tai 


oppottun 


afterwards  vindicated.  But  the  husir 
mainetl  in  suspense,  when  Gabinius  arrived  in 
Syria,  and  probably,  h^  an  a<lvice  from  Pompey 
to  the  same  purpose  witli  that  of  Cicero  to  I^n- 
tulus,  uudcrtouli,  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  augurs,  tlie  restoration  of  lliii 
— 'le  to  his  throne.     Having  received  or  bar- 

ncil  for  a  great  sum  of  money  in  return  for 

a  service,  he  advanced  with  a  Heetand  an  army 
(uwank  Egj'pt,  passed  through  Palestine,  end  on 
his  way  raised  a  contrilnition  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  now  in 
possessbn  of  tho  crown,  had  married  Archelaus; 
and,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  hands  against  her 
fether,  had  assumed  Eci  husband  aa  a  jiartner  in 
the  throne.  But  the  forces  of  these  associated 
sover^gns  were  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  Ptole- 
my was  restored  to  hishingchnn.  Gabinius,  with 
Ihe  treasure  amassed  on  this  occasion,  hoped  to 
be  secure  against  the  attacks  which,  at  bis  le 
torn  (0  Rome,  were  likely  to  he  made  upon  hun, 
tor  his  contempt  of  Ihe  senate,  and  of  the  oracle, 
and  ibr  tlie  extortion  of  which  he  was  accused  at 
(he  same  time  in  Palestine,  a  part  of  his  own 
province 

' of  Ciesar'B  fiiction  at  Romti 

I  alarm  of  an  invainon  lirom 
called  (o  defend  the  northern 
_  if  Gaui.  Two  Be|!arale  hwdea,  tha 
I'cTichteri  and  Vevpelee,  pretending  lo  be  driven 
by  superior  force  trom  Uie  Usual  tract  of  their 
migrations,  h^id  united  togcUier,  and  presented 
themselves  uii  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
naliTe  inhaliitFjits  of  Ihe  right  uT  that  river  in- 
slanUy  abandoned  their  haUtations,  and  collect- 
ing all  tilt-  b.flts  that  could  be  found  on  it  to  the 
opposite  siile,  made  a  disposition  to  Etop  the  pas- 
sage of  these  invaders. 

The  Germans,  observing  the  prcautions  which 
were  taking  against  them,  adccted  to  lay  aside 
Ihe  dewgn  of  |)asHine  the  Rhine ;  and,  by  chang- 
ing th«r  course,  made  a  ftJtil  to  dirert  the  attention 
uf  (heir  anlagoniete.  In  execution  of  this  pur. 
pose,  they  continued  tor  three  days  to  retire  from 
.!__   _?..__       rt-  j[j^  ^^j  jj£  ^|j-g  ^jiijp^  aujjposing 


that  their  npiionents  would  he  oU'  their  guan^ 
and  retumeif  to  tlieir  ordinary  way  u^  "''  "'  " 
suddenly  turned  Iheir  whole  cavalrv. 


night  repassed  the  ground  ove  ^ 

maridied  on  the  three  precedino  days,  surjinscd  a 
sutiicii;iit  number  of  boats  with  which  to  accom- 
plish Iheir  passage,  dislodged  the  natives  of  the 
country  on  the  Im  of  the  river  lielure  them,  and 
from  thence  continued  their  migtalions  lictwiit 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  over  what  is  now 
called  the  dutohies  of  Juliets,  of  Liniburg  luid 
Luxemhurgh. 

These  invaders  amounted,  by  Cssar's  account, 
to  upwards  of  four  hundred  Ihousund  soulsii  a 
numlier  which  exceeds  tiiat  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe,  bcddrs  London  und  Pari% 
anil  which  may  )«rhap5  raise  some  suspicion  of 
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ar  ivi  fi"}iyin|!  tho  tent,  oi  of  eianneralion  i 
ciimmPiitarT,  wliich  WNS  itself  intendcMl  I 
<e  the  ohann*T  of  CasMr  lit  Rome.    On  tl 


frmn  the 


of  BUch  supplies,  anci  acqujeswil 
ivss  necesirarv  to  mere  BiihaatciHV.  SurJi 


;kill  anil  incJUBtn  tbati   Ihe 

_._ ..le  trader  in  aBellfpU  Biicl  wpil 

n^njlatPil  pity ;  Imt  Uiey  bate  legs  waste  and  less 
tnisajiplication  of  latioui  to  sujwrfluous  and  un- 
profitalite  [iur]ioa(!s  thaji  takn  pfcice  in  meat  citien. 
The  Grennan  natiiiiis  of  this  age,  altnougli  tliev 
had  oppottuiiilits  to  oliserve  among  thar  neigli- 
buuni  Ihe  advanta^  at  land  pioperty,  and  of 
agriculture  supiwrteil  by  skill  and  industry,  jpI 
frequently  prcfenetl  the  fitate  of  migration,  aiiit 
ftom  policy  deelineil  makiug  any  iicmianen'^   -  * 


paslurc  lands,  witli  numr 


'mp  from  div.-iurablc  Innila ;  but 
without  remaining  any  lonj^cr  than  cine  season 
to  cullivalc  any  inrticiilar  [vrlinii  of  gniuni). 

They  nwv^  in  grtnt  and  nutneroua  bodies, 
that  mu^  to  a  great  vntent  have  covered  the  ftu« 
of  the  niaiitry  over  wliich  llioy  [hihuI  ;  but  Ihe 
iKxly  thus  moving  ti^ether  wen;  diatinguinhRl 
into  w]iar«lB  claun  aiul  rratemitiiiH,  led  by  tlirir 
hi'adiiiEin  or  chiefe,  wliu  kc[it  order  in  their  oove- 
ral  dL\i}iiotl&  They  allowed  urivate  partiPH  to 
make  war  liryonil  trie  liniiln  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  chdmie  their  leaders  fi>r  this  pur[iOKe. 
Ill  peace,  thr  separate  clans  liod  no  hanu  of  cuti- 
neKiiin.  if  they  had  al  any  time  a  ireneral 
government  which  enm[irelieiided  the  whole  uf 
fliar  tiilies,  it  wan  hut  a  teniporarj  einedient,  to 
whieh  they  had  recourse  in  war,  and  on  otlier 

U  ueli  eijuality  of  condition, "~ '' 


Hnil  he  employed  his  labii 
«hat  won  necessary.  In  these  drcum- 
vaa  not  likely  that  conunodities  aliuuld 
;  hut  the  numbers  of  the  people,  If 


general,  was  ceitainly  ^reat. 

Tha  Suevi,  before  whom  the  present  invaders 
of  Gaul  had  retired,  were  aa-A  to  consist  of  a 
humlreil  eanlon^  each  furnishing  annually  a 
thoitsand  men  for  war,  aiii  a  like  number  fur 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  domestic  conci'rns. 
Such  douds  gat liering  on  the  frontiers  of  Ciesar's 


peeleil  nu  ibrniiilalile  ojiiusilion  on  thin  side  of  tl 


nejicuraon  beyond  IheMeuselo 


sought  (they  said)  nor  would  they  decline  a 
with  the  Romans.  It  was  their  way  to  reitei  in- 
juries with  the  sword,  not  to  elude  (hem  liy  ne- 
gotiation. But  in  Ihe  present  ease,  Ihey  should 
nevenhelesB  comleseend  so  &r  as  to  o-s&ure  the 
Roman  geiieral,  that  they  had  passed  the  Rhine 
fiYini  necnisity,  and  not  with  any  intention  to  in- 
vade his  province.  That  if  he  were  pleaseil  to 
receive  them  as  fiiends,  they  were  in  condition 
to  merit  this  title,  should  be  content  with  the 
grounil  ihey  had  gained,  ol  acce^it  of  any  other 
which  he  mi<;1it  choose  to  assign  them-"  Ctesar 
replietl,  "That  while  Ihey  remained  in  Gaul,  he 
eould  not  conuder  them  as  liienila.  That  if  they 
repasaeil  the  Rhine,  ho  had  allies  in  Germany, 
with  whom  he  should  endeavour  In  join  them  in 
a  1eii<ruc  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy, 
liv  whom  tliey  had  be«)  thus  farced  to  relinquish 
their  usual  bounds." 

Having  reerived  this  answer,  the  German  de- 
inities,  to  make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the 
(Timmanil  of  their  nations,  desired  a  cessiilion  of 
for  three  days.    But  Cssir  susiiocling  that 


lebin 
.  ir  fon    . 

.h  ttiis  request,  and  continued  h 
arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  tluir 
a  Bgsin  niet  liy  their  deputies. 


that  he  would  advance  ii 
least,  that  he  would  give  to  the  cavalry,  nho  made 
Ihe  vanguard  of  his  army,  ardera  to  ehstuin  from 
hostilities  for  three  days :  that  in  this  tame,  lliey 
might  have  an  answer  from  the  Gierman  nations 
mentioned  in  their  lest  conference,  and  know 
whether  such  a  league  could  be  formed,  as  was 
then  proposed,  to  give  them  sonie  prospect  of 
safety  in  returning  to  their  usual  hannta. 

Ciesar,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
jrmnteil  a  cessation  of  aims  g  though  on  ai-count 
of  what  afterwards  hapiieneil,  he  is  willing  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  his  own  engngement,  and 
to  unputH  the  hreach  of  &ilh  which  fiillowed  to 
his  enemies.  He  agreed  to  advance  no  larlhex 
than  tcntr  miles  lor  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
sent  an  order  to  his  vanguard  to  abstain  from 
hiistilitieB.  This  order,  however,  had  no  efJecL 
His  advanced  guanl,  con^sting  of  five  thousand 
horse,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of 
tlie  enemy. 

When  tins  encounter  happened,  the  Germans 
were  not  yet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  their 
hiane.  Theynad  earnestiv  sued  for  a  cessation 
ol  hostilities ;  it  was  not  ii^ely  tliat  they  would 
have  begun  the  attack.  Yet  Ciesar  accused  them 
of  a  design,  with  this  small  jiarty,  to  surprise  the 
whole  of^is  cavalrv. 


with  olIicetB,  in  perfect  securitt-,  came  in  great 
numliers  to  that  of  Casar  to  exculpate  tnem- 
seivps,  to  oinvince  him  of  their  pacific  disiio^- 
lions,  and  to  prevent  the  farther  progrees  of  his 
army.  This  he  thought  a  favourable  <^iportunity 
In  cot  o?,  by  a  complete  surprise,  this  enemy  en- 
tirely, and  to  finish  the  war.  Having  accordingly 
secured  the  persons  of  theit  leaders,  who  had  thus 
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put  themselves  in  bis  hamla,  he  aJvanced  with 
his  whole  army  directly  to  their  cBni)),  easily  ovci^ 
came  the  Tew  that  took  arms  to  i>p[)ose  him,  ami 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  put  the  whole 
to  the  sword.  The  country,  over  all  the  ways 
hy  which  thev  endeBvoured  to  escape  from  the 
camp,  at  wiui'ti  the  slaughter  begiin,  to  the  con- 
fluence <if  the  Rhine  and  the  Mouse,  was  strewed 
with  the  slain.' 

The  Roman  people,  though  seldom  sparing  of 
Uie  blood  of  their  enemies,  were  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  this  extraordinary  massacre  j  and  when 
Cssar,  on  account  of  this  victorv,  applied  for  a 
thanksgiving,  and  for  the  usual  honorary  decrees 
of  the  senate,  he  was  charged  with  having  wan- 
tonly in  tailed  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  having 
dishonoured,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  arms  ol 
the  Republic  It  was  proposed  to  drliver  up  hia 
person  to  those  injured  nations,  that  he  inight 
expiate,  by  his  own  suflerings,  so  many  acts  of 
injustice  and  impiety,   which  the  goda  inight 

The  Grermaii  horse,  ^t  by  their  ahsence  had 
escaped  this  calamity  which  befiH  tiieir  country- 
man, appear  soon  atler  to  have  reposed  the 
Rhine,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  witn  some  of 
the  hordes  who  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Roer  and  the  Lippe.  Thither  Ciesar,  la  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  soon  alierwanfe  pursued 
them  i  and  passed  tlis  river,  not  in  beats  and  by 
Eurprise,  as  the  Grermans  were  accustomeil  to  do, 
but  in  a  manner  which  he  seems  to  have  chosen, 
as  lietter  suited  tothedisnity  of  the  Roman  state; 
he  pro^ted  a  bridge,  wnich  was  executed  in  tea 
days,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  some  ostentation 
of  h^  |)uwer  and  slull.  This  nork  being  finished, 


Cffisar,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed 
the  Shine,  appears  to  have  gone  up  the  C8si«m 
«do  of  the  river,  where  he  >i?ited  ihc  Ubii,  a  r.a- 
tion  inbahtting  over  against  what  0.7?  now  tjie 
cities  of  Bonne  and  CMoon.  Here  he  had  in- 
telligence, that  the  Suevi,  a  nation  consisting, 
as  has  been  obaerved,  of  a  hundred  cantons,  and 
musterino  two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  who 
were  divided  into  two  squadrons  that  (o<Ji  the 
field,  and  conducted  the  domestic  aifairs  of  the 
nation  by  turns,  were  preparing  to  oppose  him; 
that  they  had  actually  sent  their  wives,  children, 
and  superannuated  men  into  places  of  safety, 
and  hrul  assembled  theu  warriors  to  meet  him. 
This  nation,  having  an  asi'endant  over  all  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  consideretl  it  as  a  proof  of 
their  valour,  that  no  nation  could  pretend  to  settle 
on  the  tract  of  thar  migrations,  01  within  reach 
of  their  excur^ns ;  and  that  the  country,  to  a 
great  distance  around  Ihem,  was  accordingly 
waste.  In  their  own  movements,  they  never 
hn  Ited  ahove  a  year  to  raise  a  single  crop  from 
tielils,  which,  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of 
their  nation,  and  to  preclude  tW  desire  of  pro- 
perty, with  the  other  passions  that  accompany 
settlenipul.  they  successively  sbandoneil. 


Cfcsar,  not  lidng  prepateil  to  enter  on  a  war 
with  such  an  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  a 
defeat  might  espose  his  army  to  min,  while  e\'en 
a  victory  could  procure  him  no  adcijuale  ndvan- 
tas;e,  having  remained  eighteen  days  on  that  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  emi>loji;d  no  more -than  twenty- 
eight  davs  in  the  whole  service,  chose,  while  ne 
stdl  bad'lhe  re]julalion  of  victory  unim|aiire.l,  to 
rerasB  that  river,  and  to  break  down  his  bridge. 

This  Angular  ntan,  whose  abilities  were  equal 
to  any  task,  and  wlio  had  no  occasion  to  court 
the  public  ndmimtion  by  measures  coneerlrd  on 
puqwse  to  ohiain  it,  waa,  neverlhtlcss,  not  above 
ostentation,  and  gave  way  to  it  not  only  where 
it  might  contribute  to  impose  on  an  enemjw,  but 
even  where  it  would  do  do  more  than  gratify  his 
own  vanity,  or  increase  the  lame  of  his  actions 
at  Rome.  To  tiiia  motive  we  may  wntnrc  to 
impute  tlie  neaj^n,  wliich,  ot  an  advanced  seaeon 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  summer 
in  which  he  had,  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  vanquished  the  nmnerous  army  of  the 
Tenchteri  and  Usepetes,  in  which  he  liad  passed 
the  Rhine,  and  insulted  the  warlike  nations  of 
Germany,  even  on  their  own  grounfl,  he  now 
projected  the  invasion  of  Britain,  though  sur- 
rouniied  by  the  ocean,  and  untouched  by  the 
arms  of  any  foreign  ioioder.  To  carry  this  de- 
dgn  into  immediate  execution,  as  soou  as  he  had 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  cantinucd  his  march 
through  the  low  countries,  and  collected  his 
forces  in  the  neighhaurhood  of  the  Fortus  Itius 
and  Giesoriacum.'     While  wa  perceive  the  fea- 

Ihe  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  trooiis  who  could 
accomplish  these  services. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and 
character  of  its  jieople,  were  tlicn  unknown  01. 
the  continent  Cffisar  having  in  vun  endeavoured 
to  procure  :'3furmalion  iii  these  particutars,  sent 
a  Ridley  wi:h  orders  to  enploro  the  coast,  and  to 
observe  the  countenance  of  the  natives.  He  or- 
dered all  his  shipping,  and  even  those  vesnels 
which  he  had  employed    the  preceding    year 


the  straits  which  eeparatt 


8  island  from  (tie 


On  the  report  of  these  preparations,  which 
evidently  pointed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  natives, 
willing  to  avert  by  negotiation  the  su>rm  which  . 
threatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman  pnxxsisui  a 

his  protection.  _      v 

Cotsar,  fimnding  a  claim  to  the  posses^n  qf 
the  island  on  these  advances  which  were  made  Jo 
him,  proceeded  with  more  boldness  to  the  eiiecu- 
tion  of  his  enterprise.  That  the  natives  of  the 
country  he  was  leaving  might  not  create  any 
trouble  in  his  absence,  ne  obliged  them  to  ^ive 
hostages,  and  made  a  proper  disposition  ul  his 
army  to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  had  assemjiled 
at  the  most  I'unvenient  haven  on  the  Gaufeh 
side,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Wisean,  betw^ 
Calais  and  Boukigiie,*  eighty  tronsjioits  or  ships 
of  burden,  with  a  number  of  galleys  to  aceonuno- 
date  the  oHiceis  of  rank,  and  thiir  equi|age. 
The  remainder  of  his  shipping  was  yet  ilctamcd, 
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MUtrary  winds,  in  a  creek  at  some  miles  (lis- 
•J!,  suppoeed  to  Ik  Bou1[>);ne ;  thither  he  sent 
caviilry,  with  otders  to  priiiork  on  board  the 
19  whpre  theylaV'  He  himself  went  on  board, 


moderalo  weather,  weiehed  about  ten  at  nicht, 
anii  reached  thecuaatof  Britain,  on  the  fallowing 
day,  at  ten  in  the  momine.  The  clifi^  where 
he  first  (^nme  near  to  the  share,  were  high  and 
■tKep,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  nunierous 
bodies  of  fool,  of  men  on  hofsebaelt,  and  even  in 
wheel  carriages,  from  which  the  natives  of  this 
country  were  aceiistomeil  lo  make  war.  It  being 
impossible  to  land  under  such  difficulties,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  oppoation,  he  bore  away,  as  it  is 
BTobable,  to  the  northward  about  eight  miles,  with 
a  &vourJ1ile  wind,  to  Home  |)art  i>f  the  fiat  shore> 
which  surnniiiils  the  Downs;  and  here,  in  the 
manner  of  andent  ilebarkationa,  for  which  the 
slujiping  of  those  ti^ues  was  built,  ran  his  trans- 
ports aground,  and  prepared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britons,  who  in  their 
march  on  the  hills  had  kept  pace  with  the  Ro- 
man galleys,  came  down  la  the  strand,  and  ad- 
vanced even  some  way  intfl  Ihe  water  lo  oppose 
the  descent.  As  the  surf  on  Ihat  shore  usuallv 
runs,  hiiih,  and  the  Bomaiia,  from  where  their 
vessels  struck,  had  some  way  to  wade  in  water 
that  wjs  100  deep  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of 
their  weapims,  Ihcy  remained  onboard,  and  durst 
not  meet  the  enemy  under  such  disadvantages. 
Ctesar  weing  his  men  unusually  backward,  diil 
not  think  proper  in  thene  circumstances  to  urge 
"   -'  ■    *       '       '     '-•■-  lightest 


^nes,  or  manned  with  archers  and  sUngera, 
to  row  as  near  to  the  shore  as  they  could  on  the 
right  and  lh«  left  of  the  landing-place,  and  from 
^n^K  to  gall  the  enemy.  This  disjiasitian  suc- 
ceeded HO  well,  that  the  lieacb  close  lo  the  water 
was  presently  cleared,  and  the  Romans  were  left 
to  descend  from  th^  shi[>s,  and  to  wade  undis- 
turlted  to  the  land. 

The  Britons,  seeing  their  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  shore,  oHered  to  surrender,  and  were  abi>ut 
lo  deliver  their  hostages,  when  an  ac<»dent  hap- 
pened, which  encouraged  them  again  to  take 
arins.  On  the  fourth  <Uy  ailer  the  Roman  in- 
&ntry  hail  landed,  a  second  division  of  ships, 
with  die  cavahv,  appeared  insight;  but  before 
they  could  reach  tlie  land,  were  disjiersed  by  a 


le  shipping,  from  which  the  legions  had 


diseinliaikeil,  lying  avround  in  the  sur^ 
ehur  inaliighsea  and  sptins-tiile,  with  which  the 
Italians  were  unac^uainleX  were  set  adrift,  or 
filled  with  water,  many  uf  them  beat  to  pieces  or 
greatlj  shattered,  and  remlered  anserviceahle. 

By  these  misfortunes,  Cesar,  although  he  had 
made  no  provi^uun  to  suli^st  fiir  the  winter  in 
Britain,  was  in  danger  of  being  obliged  to  remain 
in  it  for  vrant  of  slup[«ng.  The  natives  retmcted 
their  late  BubinisMun,  began  lo  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  within  reach 
)f  the  Roman  camji.    Tliey  llalteted  themselves 


Ih^l 


oi.lige.1  U 


mn4  perish  for  want  of  provisions;  and  tha 
thev  would,  by  the  esample  of  so  vain  ami  ca- 
laniitous  an  attempt,  deter  every  stranger  for  the 
future  from  invading  their  island. 

Cssar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  empUyeil 
all  his  workmen  with  the  greatest  diligi^nce  in 
repairing  his  ships,  endeavoured  to  collect  some 
provifflons,  and  to  form  a  magazine.  The  na- 
tives assembled  in  great  bodies  to  int«rcepl  his 
for^rs,  and  oblioed  him  to  cover  them  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  army.  The  legions  were  at 
first  gi^tly  disconcerted  by  the  unusual  eH'rct  of 
the  British  chariots,  and  by  the  want  of  their 
own  cavalry ;  but  as  they  prevailed  in  every 
close  fi^ht,  the  Britons  were  soon  ohligi'd  to  re- 
new their  former  submission,  and  became  bound 
lo  ddiver  double  the  number  of  hostages  they 
had  formerly  stipulated.  But  Ceisar  not  think- 
ing it  proper,  with  shattered  vessels,  at  llie  mercy 
of  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  lo  await  ihe 
performance  of  this  article,  ordered  thebostairrslo 
be  sent  after  him  into  Gaul,  re-embarkei!  with  bis 
army,  and  with  the  first  favouralile  wind  repassed 
to  the  continent.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
the  Gauls,  upon  the  report  of  his  late  misfortunes, 
had  revolled;  that  one  of  his  Iransfions,  with 
three  hundred  men  on  board,  having  parted  with 
the  fleet,  and  landing  at  a  seiarate  i^ace,  wrre 
attacked ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  lo  seni!  the 
remains  of  bis  cavalry  to  their  relief.  The  Mo- 
rini,  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  widi  other  nations  <it  the 
low  countries,  hail  taken  arms  against  the  oflicerf 
he  had  stationed  to  kisp  them  in  awe.  The 
campaign  therefore  concluded  with  the  opetati.^ns 
which  were  necessary  to  ouell  this  revt 
bienUB  subdued  the  Moiini.  Q.uintus,  I'iti 
Salanus,  and  Lucius  Cotta  havini;  '  ' " 
great  part  of  the  low  countries,  lell  li 


revolt.     La- 


The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  put  into  win- 
ter quarters;  and  Cffisar,  as  if  seiisiiile  thiit  he 
had  made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  small 
a  force,  and  whatever  representation  he  might 
give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  imputation 
of  a  miscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet, 
and  to  add,  during  the  winter,  as  many  more 
ships  as  possible,  built  upon  a  construition  more 
fit  fur  that  service,  broader,  and  more  capacious 
in  the  hull,  tiir  the  receotion  of  men  and  hniscs, 
and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the  convenience  of 
landing.  The  timber  was  probably  taken  from 
Ihe  neighbouring  forests;  bnt  the  materials  of 
his  rigging,  it  is  said,  were  brought  from  Spain. 
Having  taken  these  measures  to  enable  him  at  a 
more  convenient  season  to  renew  his  expedition 
into  Britain,  he  set  out  as  usual  for  Italy,  and  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassus  employed, 
as  has  beenalreadj  related,  in  obtaining  for  tlirm- 
selves,  and  for  him,  the  objects  which  thev  had 
severally  in  view.  Crassus  had  fixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  treasures  of  the  e>«t,  and  projected  Ihe  sale 
of  kingdoms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  thedispo- 
sil  in  Biat  part  of  the  world,  Pompey  loo  was  gra- 
tified in  his  wishes,  had  got  the  command  of  an 
army  and  the*patronage  of  a  great  province, 
while  he  continued  at  Rome  to  enjoy  his  cim- 
sideration,  and  was  vested  with  a  species  uf 
miinarehy,  in  wielding  the  united  powersof  Ihe 
piirty.     Casa;  had  provided,  what  he  knew  in 
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army,  inured  to  service,  anil  in  a  station  which 
gave  an  easy  access  to  Italy,  and  tha  command 
of  Rome.    As  if  secure  of  tlieir  interests,  they 

permitted  the  election  of  coDsnls  to 
U.  C.  699.  procE^i^  without  dislurbanee ;  and 
'  suffered  Ludas  Doniitius  Aheno- 
Siir  Mr.  '"'rbus,  a  professed  partizan  of  the 
^,"^pp,  senate,  together  with  Appius  Clau- 
Cla'ud.  Pal-  dius,  to  be  elected  consols ;  Marcus, 
chsr.  Cato,  and  Milo,  to  be  placed  in  the 

list  of  pnetors ;  and  sereral  citizens, 
well  affected  to  the  senate,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  college  of  tribunes. 

The  winter  soil  spring,  howerer,  were  inac- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Cato,  proba- 
bly, did  not  Bee  any  public  object  in  which  to  en- 
gai^e  with  advantage  beyond  the  duties  of  his 
oHice,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  by 
his  authority,  and  by  hie  example,  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  of  the  age.  The  dangerous 
powers  which  had  been  recently  granted  to  per- 
sons, from  whose  ambition  the  republic  had  much 
to  fear,  no  doubt  greatly  alarmed  the  senato ;  but 
this  body,  though  led  by  Donii^us,  one  of  the 
consuls,  by  Cato  uul  Milo,  two  of  the  pnetors, 
anil  support^  by  many  of  the  tribunes,  did  not 
think  themselves  entitled  to  dispute  the  validity 
ot  those  scants,  nor  to  attempt  the  revocation 
of  what  had  been  bo  recently  confirmed  by  the 

Pompey,  now  master  of  Spain  and  part  of 
Aftica,  with  an  adequate  army,  still  under  the 
pretence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  corn- 
to  furnish  the  public  sranatieE  —■' 

'  ■    ■    '         '      (seu  the  gret 


his 


emained  in  Italy,  and  passeii  the  greater  part  of 
lis  time  anions  his  country  villas,  executing  the 
luties  of  general  purveyor  with  the  assistance  of 
his  lieutenants,  and  managing  his  intrigues  in 
the  city  by  means  of  his  agents  and  friends.  He 
was  attended  by  numbers  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  who  resorted  to  him  with  the  assidui'- 
t>f  real  courtiera,  and  with  a  servihly,  which, 
a  republic,  implied  the  utmost  corruption  of  nia 
ners.  He  even  maintained  the  appearances 
royalty  in  tlie  slate  which  he  assumed,  as  well 
as  in  the  influence  he  acquired.  While  he 
himself  affected  reserve  and  moderation,  in  order 
lo  appear  worthy  of  hia  rank,  his  reti ' 
treated  him  as  a  great  prince,  and  wi 
nivance  fomented  disorders  tending  to  shake  the 
government  of  the  senate  j  (o  the  end  that  the 
lepublic  niight  be  forced  to  rely  on  him  for 
support,  whSe  he  himself  afTecteJ  to  decline  the 

In  the  management  of  these  intrigues,  and  i 
the  full  hopes  of  tlieir  success,  Pomuey  was  noi 
letl  by  Crassos,  as  well  as  by  CiBBar.  The  firs 
in  his  impatience  to  take  posseswin  uf  his  gaven 
ment,  had  broken  through  idl  the  impeduneni 
that  were  fJaced  to  hinder  bis  departure  from 
Rome,  made  haste  to  Bruududum  with  his  army, 
embarked,  notwitbstandiiig  the  nntavourableness 
of  the  season,  and  with  consideraldB  loss,  both  of 
men  and  of  shipping  in  a  storm,  made  his  jias- 
sage  into  Macalonia.  The  prohibition  of  the 
prietor  still  sounded  in  his  ears.  He  dreaded  a 
vote  of  the  senate  or  people  to  recall  his  com- 
mission.  Itappear3,thatsoonaltorhisdepBrtute, 
a  motion  had  been  iuM:ually  made  for  this  purpose^ 
and  that  Cicero,  though  formerly  on  ill  torms 
with  Crassua,  being  taught  by  his  late  sufferings 
to  court  the  fivour  of  those  who  could  either  hurt 


or  protect  him,  appeared  on  this  question  in  his 
Ihvonr,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  merit  of  ob 
taining  the  decision  that  was  given  to  confirm 

without  altending  to  the  state  of  these  de- 
liberations Bt  Rome,  CrasBus  continued  his  march 
by  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  Ir 
passing  through  tSatalia,  lindlng  Dejotarus,  sove- 
reign of  that  principality,  then  of  an  advanced 

—  ,jgij  jjj  g  wo[k  that  ia  becoming  at  every 

ing  a  new  city,  and  making  a  settle- 
more  people;  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served t^  the  prince,  that  it  was  somewhat  loo 
■  his  age,  to  form  projects  of  new  seille- 
.  "nor  are  you  very  early,"  replied  the 
other,  "in  your  undertaking  the  conquest  ir 
Parlhia." 

^rasBUS  was  turned  of  uxty,  and  having  eve 
leered  riches  be  the  surest  means  of  arrivr  ^ 
eminence  and  power,  now  joined,  to  tbe  ra- 
pa<^ty  of  a  youthful  ambitton,  the  avarice  of  ago. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  the  temple 
of  the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure  whi'rever 
else  he  could  ffnd  it.  He  made  a  pretonce  of  the 
military  levies  to  be  made  in  die  provinces  lor  ex- 
'  '■  money ;  and  aftervranls,  reserving  the 
he  had  raised  for  his  ovm  use,  neglected 
the  levies.  He  required  of  the  different  (HBtncI* 
of  his  province,  and  of  Uie  neighbounng  allies, 
targe  quotas  of  men,  and  military  stores,  merely 
that  they  might  buy  exemptions  with  proportiona. 

and  rapacity,  he  invaded  the  Parthians  without 
any  authority  from  the  state,  and  even  wnhout 
hepretence  of  a  quarrel. 

The  Parthians,  like  other  dynasties  which  he- 
bre  or  since  have  arisen  In  that  part  of  the  worlrl, 
>r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  were  of  Scythian  extraction.  On  the 
decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Uie  (iresent  date,  a  swarm 
from  the  north  had  migrated  to  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  overran  the  country  round  Ctea- 
phon,  continued  to  harass  the  neighbourhood  by 
thdt  depredations  j  and,  at  last,  being  commanded 
by  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  this  new  kingdom, 
took  possession  of  an  extonsive  country,  and 
Ihoogil  under  a  new  name,  in  feet  restored  tha 
nionarchy  of  Persia.' 

The  Parthian,  or  new  Per^n  monarchv, 
bring  yet  in  ite  vigour,  was  the  moat  formidable 
power  that  now  any  where  appeared  within 
reach  of  the  Roman  arms.  Its  tbitea  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  horse.  Part  intonded  for  regu- 
lar charges,  cased  in  heavy  armour,  and  uamg 
the  lance ;  part  mounted  in  a  lighter  manner  for 

Wiedition  and  svriflness,  and  usins  the   bow. 
hile  in  the  field  they  were  attended  by  herds  of 


s,  which  tliey  pastured,  oi 

1.  With  this  supply,  upon  any 
casionai  loss,  uiey  new-mounted  their  cavalry, 
,    having    reliefe  of  fresh   hoises,   performed 


they  could  appear.  They  had  ditlerent  notions 
of  victory  and  defeat  from  other  nations ;  they 
always  counted  it  a  victory,  when,  by  their  flights, 
they  drew  an  enemy  into  straits  by  hasty  and 


loi^le 
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Wlipii   Craniiua  ])ilvaiicn<  to  the  Euphrates, 
Onvli-B  ting  iif  Partliin,  thfn  enoagnt  in 
with   Artalwies,  on  thi     ' '      '  " ' 


;.rS 


luse  of  his  hnstilc  oppronch ;  Craf 
niaili'  an«wKr,  that  hi>  vroaVi  giec  the  Teason»  of 
hi"  wmin;  when  ho  arrivcil  at  SelMicia,  "  hew," 
Bai.l  one  of  the  Parthian  mcBSongere  (ahowing  the 
palm  of  hia  hanii,)  "liair  wiirgrow  hefbrevou 
shnll  nrrire  at  Selcuria."  Crassua  proceeded  in 
his  march,  paswd  tlie  Enphrateii,  itad  rsTaaed 
Mesopotiiniia  willioiit  auy  n'siBtanca,  Having 
Coutinueil  hia  o|ienitioUB  until  the  enJ  of  the 
seaaon,  he  returneil  for  the  winter  into  Syria.'. 
Upon  hisarriva]  in  this  pruvince,  he  wuejmned 
by  his  son  Puhlius,  who  had  seiTed  soma  jears  i 
a  consuderahle  rank  in  the  arniy  in  Gaul,  and  we 
now  detached  by  Cnsar  with  a  thousand  horse, 
and  many  ntailiB  oT  honour,  to  act  under  lus 
father  in  Syria. 

Thistnva«onnf  Miisopotamta,  after  the  season 
had  btcome  for  »[ient,  served  only  lo  alarui  and 
provoke  Ihe  enemy,  without  procuring  any  ad- 
vantage to  tile  anna  of  the  Romans;  and  hostili- 
^es  were  likely  t'l  [iroceeil  in  the  sprinj  with 
great  animosity,  when  CrnSKUS  was  to  prosecute 
' '  ■   'le  had  thus  commenced  on  such 


Ca<sir,  in  the  mean  ^me,  found  continual  occu 
patioii  fiir  hiaUiB.peinGaal,  or  in  the  neighboui 
hood  of  that  {)niviiicu.  HchimseJ^  withbiauanal 
activity,  [invingbi^cn  in  [tnly  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  having  contbrred  with  tlie  persona 
wilh  whiMn  he  eutruntcd  ttie  management  of  hia 
affairs  at  Rome,  pnxMjiled  to  lUjncum,  upon 
rejiort,  that  thin  part  of  bia  province  was  infeatitd 
by  the  iiicursiona  of  the  Pyru9t«,  a  warlike  tribe 
on  tlw  frontier.  Upon  hia  arrival,  the  invaders 
withdrew,  and  were  diHowued  by  th^  nation. 
The  state  denied,  that  they  harl  ever  given  a 
commisKion  to  malfe  war  on  the  lloman  province, 
liecame  bound  for  the  future  to  roatrain  tho  depre- 
dations of  private  advcnturern,  and  gave  hoslageB 
for  (he  observance  of  this  article. 

Early  in  spring,  Craiar  returned  from  this 
pedition  to  llie  quarters  of  his  army  in  the  low 
conntrifs,  and  found,  that  in  consequence  of  thf 
onlers  lie  had  given  at  Ihe  end  of  the  [ireceding 
campaign,  no  less  Ihan  six   hundred  ^nnsport 

built 

He  accordingly  (n-dere  J  them  to  be  launched,  and 
directed  the  whole  to  asseinble  nt  the  sam-  "■' 
from  which  he  sailed  on  tiie  preceding  yi 
order  to  receive  the  army  on  their  intondeti 
don  of  Britain.  Bui,  liefore  his  departure,  being 
infinmed  that  evrlain  nations  on  the  Moselle 
were  meiiitaling  a  romilt,  and  were  siJiciting  the 
Germans  to  come  over  the  Rhine  to  their  atoiiat- 
Buce,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  leave  any  ene- 
my on  foot  in  his  rear,  and  that  ho  might  secure 
the  peace  of  Gaul  in  his  nhwnite,  he  marcbeil  to 
the  Moselle  with  Brat  lesions  and  eight  hundred 
Virse.  Upon  his  BrrivaTlu:  hail  the  giHKl  fortune 
\a  find  the  people  divided  U'tweon  two  leaders. 


who,  being  jealous  of  each  other,  made  their  snb- 
mission  scjarately,  and  ^ve  the  necessary  h«s- 
taces  as  a  pledge  for  their  future  behaviour. 

With  these  securities,  Cffisar  relurne.I  to  etia 
coast,  fbnnil  all  his  armed  galleys  and  five  huii 
dred  and  sixty  of  his  transports  aclunllv  assem- 
bled; the  other  forty  transports  had  Iven  put 
back  by  contrary  wmds,  and  were  still  retaiiicd 
at  the  port  al  wHich  »^y  had  lieen  hnilt.  Ti:c 
force  intended  for  this  expedition  to  Britain  con- 
sisted of  live  k-gions,  amounting  possibly,  on  the 
probable  suppoution  thattbey  were  not  complete, 
to  about  twenty  thousand  men,'  together  with  a 
body  of  Gauls,  including  many  of  their  chiefs, 
whom  Cffisar  clioae  to  retain  with  his  army,  ra- 
ther as  hostages  tor  the  fidelity  of  their  countrv-- 
men,  than  as  auiiliaries  in  the  war.  The  fleet 
conalated  of  five  hundred  and  dxty  transport  ves- 
aels,  twenty-eight  armed  galleys,  with  many  ten- 
dersand  small  craft,  provided  by  officers  for  thsir 
own  conveniency,  and  for  the  receplion  of  their 
equi|iagesj  in  all  right  hundred  saif. 

The  wind  being  nortlierly  for  live-and-lwcnty 
days*  after  the  fleet  was  assembled,  the  troops 
still  remained  on  shore.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  the  wind  changed,  and  the  treo{iB  began  to 
embark,  but  were  suddenh'  interrupted  by  the 
deserlion  of  a  Gaulish  ciiie^who,  lidng  averse  to 
the  service,  thought  this  a  tavourable  op)iortunity 
to  diseng^  himself  with  his  followers.  Ca^sai 
considered  this  desertion  as  a  dedaralion  of  war, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  dan^r  be  might  incur 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  having  such  enemies  in 
his  rear,  suspended  the  emliarka^n,  and  sent  a 
party  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  ivho, 
being  overtaken,  waa  killed  in  attempting  to  de- 
lend  himself.  His  followers  were  brought  hack 
and  obligeil  to  embark  for  Britain. 

On  tho  return  of  the  party  employed  in  this 
service  tho  embarkation  proceeded,  and  liein^ 
com[>leted  at  sunset  of  the  same  day,  the  wind 
being  stilt  Ikir,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into  tho 
channel ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  having  failed, 
IT  shifted  more  to  the  west,  and  the  tide  being 
tettothenorthwanl,  they  were  carried  a  con^der- 
lole  way  in  that  directum  pastthe  port  for  which 
Ihey  Iiaii  steered.  At  day-break,  they  saw  the 
'  md  of  Britain  on  thdr  left,  and  seemed  lo  leave 
>me  conspicunus  part  of  the  island,  probably  the 
south  toreland,  ostein ;  but  with  the  turn  of  the 
Ude,  and  the  belji  of  their  oars,  they  arrived  al 
noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast  not  far  dis 
tanC  from  the  landing-place  b''  ''      '' 


month  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  lo  Sandwic 
Haven.5 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


The  RritonB  had  aesemhleil  as  formerly  to  op- 
poso  lh«  dfscfint  of  the  Romans ;  but,  on  the 
appearance  of  so  great  a  (li**,  were  hilunidated, 
cni)  withdrew  from  the  coast. 

Cseanr,  flatterius  huneelf  that  he  hail  fnund  a 
safer  road  tbr  his  ships  Uian  that  at  vhlch  he  had 
stationed  them  in  the  preceding  year,  left  his  fleet 
at  anchor,  anil  gnardeu  against  any  attempts  of 
the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts  and  Ihrc 
hundred  horse,  tliat  were  properly  entrenched  o 
the  shore.  Bdn<2  informed  that  the  Britons  hs 
Iheit  foreea  asaemliled  on  a  small  river  (prolrablj 
the  Sloiir),  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  his  landing-place,  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
In  the  niirht,  aiM  at  break  of  day  came  up  with 
them,  disTodired  them  from  their  post.  Mid  obliged 
them  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  retreat  in  that 
iieighliourhood,  which,  on  occaHon  of  their 
had  been  fortifiwl  in  their 


uta  of  wood.    To  reduce  them  i: 


long  hold,  he  erected  some  works,  and  muli 
regular  approaches ;  but  as  he  had  not  investeil 
the  place,  the  only  effect  of  bis  attack  was,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  it,  and  to  continue 
their  retreat.    He  had  taken  his  resolution  lt> 

Eursue  them  on  the  following  day,  and  had  begun 
is  march  in  three  divisions,  when  U  appeared, 
that  the  element  which  is  the  aaieguard  of  Bri- 
tain, though  not  always  8ulS(^nt  to  keep  its  ene- 
mies at  a  distance,  yet  is  subject  to  accidents 
which  render  the  attempt  of  invadeis  very  diSi- 
cullj  and  their  condition,  even  when  on  shore, 
sutficicnlly  hazardous.  To  this  purpose  a  mes- 
senger overUxik  CiBsar  on  his  march  mth  tidinvs, 
that  all  his  ships,  in  a  storm  which  arose  in  &e 
preceding  night,  had  been  driven  from  thdr  an- 
chors, had  run  foul  of  each  other,  that  many  of 
them  were  stranded  and  wrecked,  and  aU  of  them 
greatly  damaged. 

Collar,  on  this  report,  suspended  his  march, 
and,  having  fixed  the  main  body  of  bis  army  in 
a  well-fortihed  camp;  he  himself,  with  a  proper 
escort,  returned  to  the  coast.    At  his  arrival,  ■" " 


maged,  might  be  relitted.  For  this  [lurpose 
gave  orders  in  his  army,  that  all  who  had  been 
instructed  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  should  re- 
pair to  the  sea-port  to  be  employed  in  refitting 
the  fleet  i  be  called  many  workmen  liliewiae  froin 
Gaul,  and  gave  liirectiona  far  building  a  number 
of  new  vessels  on  differanl  parts  of  that  coast  i 
and  to  guard,  fir  the  future,  against  such  acd- 
dents  as  had  lately  betktlen  his  ships,  he  ordered 
that  they  should  be  diawn  on  shore.  In  this 
work  the  army  was  incessantly  employed  for  ten 
days,  and  without  intermission  even  in  the  night. 
The  fleet,  at  length,  bdng  in  (his  manner  secured 
from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  covered  by  an 
entrenchment  on  the  dde  of  the  land,  he  returned 
to  his  camp,  and  resumed  the  operations  of  Ills 

It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Britain,  brang 
divideil  into  many  small  cantons,  or  separate 
prinmpaliries,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  fre- 
quently at  war  among  themselves,  had  been  ac- 
tually at  variance  when  Cssar  arrivedi  but, 
during  the  short  respite  which  the  disaster  that 
haii  befallen  liis  fleet  had  given  them,  that  they 

liuiia  nn  shoie,  wbir.lilietourdno'.-jOBaiWj'haveoinil. 


under  Cas^velaunus,  a  chielta 
isC»sai 


n  of  Middleseit, 
and  at  about 


the  northern  hanks  of  the  Thami 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  Irom  the  sea. 

This  chicflaui  brought  into  the  field  a  nume- 
rous army  of  inlantrt',  of  horsemen,  and  armed 
chariots.  His  knowleilge  of  the.  woods  c'nahled 
him  to  harass  the  Remans  on  their  inarch,  and, 
fallowing  Che  tracts  that  were  clear  of  underwood, 
not  only  to  gall  them  with  missik*  from  the 
thickets,  but  to  charge  them  likewise  wilii  his 
horsemen  and  cliarinto,  eien  in  places  when'  the 
ground  seemed  least  fitted  Ihr  the  moveinent  of 
sucli  lioilies.  Encouraged  with  his  surce^  in 
this  sjiedea  of  warllire,  ht^  ventured  (o  altark  the 
whole  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army,  which,  bring 
on  a.  foraging  party,  were  supported  bv  an  entire 
legion.  But  the  Britons  being,  in  this  allemjit, 
defeated  with  great  slnughter,  their  chief  lost 
courage,  or  was  deserted  liy  his  tbllowers,  and 
never  more  attempteii  to  fiico  the  Romans. 

Cicsar,  finding  this  enemy  remit  bis  anlouT, 
advanced  with  a  quicker  jiace.  From  Iua  silence 
on  the  suliJBCt  cS  any  difliculty  in  passitiii  the 
Medway,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  Ec>lli}iveil 
the  vale  of  the  Stour  to  Asbford,  and  from  theiico 
to  have  kept  on  the  plains  to  Maidstone,  near  to 
which  place  tlie  liver  Medway  is  everywltere 
naturally  fbrdable;  and  from  the  length  of  his 
march,  being  aliout  eighty  miles  from  Ihe  sea, 
when  he  came  U|>un  the  banks  of  the  Thainc^ 
we  may  suppose  htmto  have  arrived  on  thai  river 
at  the  reach  which  runs  from  south  lo  north, 
somewhere  between  Kingstone  and  Breiilfurd. 
There  he  observes,  that  tlie  only  ford  in  Ihe  river 
was  fenced  and  guarded;  tliat  a  row  of  sliarp 
slakes  was  driven  under  water;  that  the  opposite 
bank  was  lined  with  a  palisade,  and  manneil  by 
a  numerous  body  of  the  natives.  He  neverthe- 
less proceeded  U>  tame  his  way,  and  oy  the  im- 
petuosity uf  his  attack,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  (xjst,  and,  without  any  loss,  eHi-ei'cd  his 
jiassage,  although  his  men  were  obUged  lo  wade 
up  to  the  chin. 

CaiMvelauniis  had,  for  some  time,  made  no 
allemiit  to  reast  the  Roman  nrmj ;  he  lad  con- 
tented himself  vnih  ohservinfr  tlieir  motiun^^  and 
with  endeavouring  to  strip  the  country  before 
them  of  every  pulicular  by  which  they  could 
pmfit  on  their  march.  Cssar,  on  his  part,  ad- 
vanced with  tlio  precautions  necessary  against 
such  an  enemy,  and,  as  they  liad  destroyed  wfial 
could  be  iif  immediate  use  to  his  army,  be  de- 
stroyed what  WHS  tc^  in  order  lo  Ibrce  the  na- 
tives to  submissiim.  In  lliis  slate  of  the  war, 
having  leisure  and  opjiortunily  lo  observe  tlie 
condition  of  the  coantn'  and  the  manners  uf  the 
(leople,  lie  gives  the  tollowing  account  of  both  i 
"  TTiat  on  the  coast  there  were  colonies  from  tiw 
neighbouring  continent,  still  distinguished  by  the 
■"  ■'  from  whence  they  had 

,    .__      _     aUle, 

emely  ]iopulous ;  thai  they  had  i 


the  other  metal  was  Lnported  from  abroad ;  (hat 
(be  winter  was  nuliler  here  than  in  Gaulj  that 
the  woods  of  Britain  I'nrnlshed  the  same  timber 
those  of  Gauf,  elecpt  the  Urand  thfc  beecll; 
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■ml  ihsit  the  houxcB  wpre  built  in  the  same  man- 
mt  in  Ixilh  owntrifs."  From  this  accimnt  of 
tbe  const  he  proceedii  (o  obseree,  "  That  tbe  in- 
lanJ  parts  were  occii(«eil  by  the  original  imtivfs, 
wh<i,  with  little  com,  tiubsisted  chielly  by  miik 
■nil  the  other  produce  of  Ihiar  herds ;  that,  by  a 
particular  EupersliUon,  although  jioasessed  of 
oareSf  of  geese,  and  other  fowls,  they  were  forbid 
to  cat  of  thexeaninuilE;  that  they  iveie  cuiiousin 
the  ornaniGtits  of  the  person  i  aflected  (n  have 
bushy  whiskers,  nnd  lon^  hair;  that  they  skiined 
or  paintcJ  their  bodies  of  n  blue  colour,  and  had 
no  clothes  hewJes  the  skins  of  beasts ;  that  Ij^ey 
as30ciat«<J  in  small  clubs  or  fraternities  of  ten  or 
a  doien  in  number."  And  adds  a  drcnmslance 
in  which,  if  ho  nere  not  deceived,  as  is  common 
enough  lo  foreigners,  by  some  appearances  which 
were  not  sufficiently  explained  to  liini,  he  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  diveraty  which  lakes 
place  amoni;  mankind  in  settling  the  canon  of 
eiternal  actions.  The  brother^  the  taCher,  and 
the  son,  though  sepuraiely  marncd,  and  lepoted 
the  parents  of  children,  brought  forth  by  their 
respeclive  wives,  yet,  without  jea!oU8y  or  io' 
putation  of  evil,  lived  with  those  wives  in  con: 

Cssar,  being  on  the  left  of  the  Thames,  mad 
an  alliance  with  the  Trinobatites,  suudobfiI  t 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Essei  ami  Suffolk. 
The  sovereien  of  iMs  canton  having,  in  some 
quarrel  withhis  own  people,  been  expelled  from 
his  dominion,  hail  taken  refuge  with  Ctesar 
in  Craul,  and  was  now,  by  force  of  Che  Roman 
arms,  restored  lo  his  kingdom.  Five  other  pri 
cipalities  made  their  submission  at  the  same  tin 


CasMvelaunua  retired  to  his  principal  fiirtrcs^ 
which,  consisting  of  a  palisa<lc  and  a  ditch  situated 
in  the  least  accesable  part  of  the  woods,  was  by 
the  natives,  as  Ctesar  is  pleased  lo  eipress  him- 
self, called  a  lawn,  and  was  in  reality,  in  case  of 
alarm,  a  place  of  retreat  for  themselves  and  their 
cattle.  On  tbe  approach  and  attack  of  Cieaar  on 
one  side,  Cas^veiaunus  retired  by  an  outlet  on 
the  other,  leaving  some  herds  of  cattle,  and  many 

"  hia  men,  lo  &I1  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Atler  this  defeat,  the  British  prince  endeavDured, 
a  last  resource,  to  give  Cffisar  some  trouble  in 

s  rear ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  an  order  to 
UiB  four  princes  of  Kent,  to  assemble  their  people, 
and  ciidf^vnur  to  force  the  Roman  station,  and 
destroy  the  Roman  shipping,  where  they  lay  on 
the  coast.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  in- 
trench menl,  hut  were  repuls«];  and  CEis^vclaunus 


make  his  submission.     

of  the  year  being  6r  advanced,  and  Cffisar, 
de^rous  to  retire  with  iionour  from  a  country  In 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  settle- 
ments, accepted  this  on  easy  terms. 

A  certain  tribale  was  imposed  on  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  boslaiies 
tolien  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  invailere, 
with  a  numerous  assemhlage  of  prisoners,  then 
the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired 
to  thrir  ships,  which,  not  liang  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive them  at  one  embarkation,  were  oMiged  to 
return  for  a  second ;  and  in  Ibis  way  succes- 
sively, without  any  material  accident,  transportcil 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  into  Gaul. 


CHAPTER   II. 
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WHILE  the  Roman  army  vi 


1  Britain,    ' 


ler  of  Cssar  and  Ihe  wife  of  Pompey,  a  great 
chanse  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  relation 
which  subsisted  between  Iheni,  and  in  the  sgo- 
ration  of  their  supposed  political  interests.  The 
connection  which  then  came  lo  be  dissolved,  bad 
been  devised  as  a  bond  of  confederacy  Iielwcen 
[Hirlie^  whose  interfering  olijeds  of  ambition  must 
have  otherwise,  on  many  occaMons,  excited  their 
mutual  jealousy.  Neither  the  &ther-m-law,  nor 
tile  son,  was  likely  to  sacrifice  fiis  amlHtion  to 
mere  aflection,  but  each  may  have  expected,  that 
Ihe  other  should'be,  in  some  decree,  the  dupe  of 
Ills  relation,  and  should  abate  a  little  of  Ihe  jea- 
lousy to  which  he  was,  by  his  situation  and  his 
objects,  90  naturally  inclined.  This  pas^on, 
however,  we  may  believe  was  lar  from  having 
been  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  either.  The 
cho:ce  which  Pompey  made  of  Spain  for  lua  pro- 
vince, with  a  military  command  foralerm  of  live 


inpcriority  over 
power,  in  case  of  a  breach  between  them,  a  pro- 
vince, though  less  ronliguous  to  Italy  than  that 
which  was  held  by  Ctesar,  not  less  fitted  to  fur- 
nish formidaUe  armies  and  the  resources  of  war. 

Notwitlislanding  these  effects  of  jealousy,  while 
Che  ^miliar  relation  of  latber-in-law  and  son  sub- 
^steil  between  Cssar  and  Pompey,  and  while 
Crassus  continued  to  hold  a  species  of  balance  in 
their  coundls,  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  jinr. 
ticipotion  of  consequence  and  power.  But  the 
death  of  Julb,  and  that  likewise  of  the  child  of 
which  she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  put  an  end,  not  only  to  aiiy 
real  cordiality  ui  this  connection,  but  even  to  any 
semblance  ot^  friendship,  and  rendered  them,  from 
this  time  forward,  mutually  jealous  of  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  gained,  whether  in  resjiert 
to  force  in  the  provinces,  or  to  state  and  popu- 
larity at  Rome. 

It  is  observed,  that,  from  this  date,  Cffisar  ly- 
came  more  than  formerly  attentive  lo  reportB 
from  the  city,  and  more  careful  of  his  inlelljj>cnfe 


..  Il.J 


OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC, 


from  thenre  ^  and  that  he  enjeavoutcd  ta  gain 
every  person  who  minht  be  uf  ronsequence  in  de- 
ciilins!  the  contest  whicli  he  perceived  must  arise. 
Amnni;  these  he  paid  his  court  in  particutur  to 
Cicero,  who  was  libety,  aliout  this  time,  to  devote 
hiinwif  to  Pompey,  and  whom  he  wished,  at 
lea^t,  to  lieep  in  suspense  between  them :  for  this 
purpose,  as  appears  from  their  correspondence, 
he  npplied,  aa  usuni,  to  his  vanity,  and,  while  lie 
was  piercing  the  woods  of  Britain  in  pursuit  of 
Cassiveiaunu*  and  his  painted  followers,' affected 
to  rend  and  to  admire  vei«CB  which  were  sent  to 
him  by  a  person  much  more  esteemed  for  his 
prose  than  his  poetry. 

The  Roman  army  had  been  tempted  into  Britain 
bv  the  hopes  of  finding  mines  of  silver,  but  were 
disappointed;  fur,  hesidea  slaves,  they  found  no 
booty  in  that  island.  Such  probably  likewise 
were  the  prine4|>al  spcnls  of  Gaul  {  yet  we  find 
their  general,  in  consequence  of  his  conquests  in 
that  cotmtry,  enabled  to  expend  great  sums  in 
supporting  his  influence  at  Rome,  While  Fom- 
pey  procured  his  own  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
CKSiir  in  ilie  provinces,  Ciesar,  in  his  turn, 
projectetl  public  works  at  Rome  to  vie  with  the 
uiignificeiice  of  Pompey,  and  with  that  of  other 
citi^ena,  who  made  such  works  a  part  of  their 

pohcv,  to  gain  the  iieople.    For  this  pu 

Cfssar  proposed  to  build  a  BimUcb,*  ar 


*flAy"tl 


^m^n  money,  or  about  flfty  thousand  pounds ; 
o  rait  in  the  field  of  Mars  with  marble  baliis- 
crs,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  colonadf 
)r  portico  extending  a  thousand  pace^  or  aliout 


tercd  his  vanity,  and  renewed  Ids  hopes  of  being 
able  also  to  direct  his  councils,'  inwtiat  related  to 
matters  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  parlies  in  the  city,  thoufih 
engaged  on  the  side  of  diiFcrent  competitors  for 
office  at  the  approaclui^  elections,  were  likewise 
intent  on  the  cause  of  Gabinius.  This  officer, 
while  yet  in  his  province,  had  lieen  impeached 
for  disobeying  the  ordersof  the  senate,and  for  con- 
temjit  of  religion  in  his  expedition  to  Enypt.  But 
having  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  andof  C«aar, 
eluded  his  first  attack,  he  set  out  for  Rome  in 
great  eonlidence,  and,  on  his  journey,  gave  out, 
that  he  was  to  demand  a  triumph.  But,  upon 
his  approadi  to  the  dty,  hearing  in  what  manner 
the  senatti  and  peo[de  were  aflected  towards  him, 
he  thought  proper  to  make  his  entry  in  the  night : 
and  bring  airiral,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, did  not  even  venture  to  appear  in  the  senatt 
for  ten  days.  No  less  than  tnree  prosecutions 
were  preparing  against  him ;  for  treason,  for  ex 
toiuon  in  his  province,  and  for  other  crime) 
The  first  day  on  which  he  presented  himself  ii 
the  senate,  the  consuls,  ■  when  he  would  hav 
withdrawn,  commanded  him  to  stay.  And,  hat 
ing  callcfl  the  fitrmcrs  of  the  revenue  fnmi  S^rit. 
who  attemled  with  a  complaint  from  the  province, 
bid  them  state  their  charge. 

3  CLnrn  ad  aiiiBt.  ftal.  Hh  li.  ep.  15.  et  lib.  iii 


An  altercafbn  ensued,  in  which  Cicero,  mind- 
ful of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Gabinius. 
took  a  principal  part  against  him,  a(id  pronounced 

"'      which  the  other  relumed  wiih  the 

, .  Nation     "  " 

late  eiile.'    Yet,  s 
wa.s  brought  to  trie 

Cicero,  as  will  afierwards  I , 

took,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pompey,  to  appear  in 
'  'i  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Memmiua,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of 
October  delivered  to  the  people,  with  ^at  force, 
a  charge  of  treason  against  Giatamus.'  The 
judgment  of  the  tribes  farang  called,  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  likely  to  pass,  while  the  lictors 
were  preparing  lo  serie  their  prisoner,  his  son,  a 
young  man,  with  much  Glial  piety,  a  virtue  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  threw  himself  at  (he 
feet  of  the  tribune,  and  bang  rudely  spurned  on 
the  ground,  ha^(iened  to  drop  his  ring,  the  badge 
of  Roman  nobility ;  the  spectators  were  moved ; 
LckusBalbus,  another  of  the  tribune^  interposed, 
and,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  people, 
"mmanded  the  process  to  slop.^ 

The  other  prosecutions  nevertheless  were  con- 
linuetl  against  Gabinius.  One  before  the  [inelnr 
Alflus,  in  which,  though  the  majority  of  the 
judges  voted  to  acquit,  there  were  Iwentj-two, 
out  of  seventy,  who  voted  gmlty,*  Anothi*  be- 
fore Cato,  on  a  charge  of  depreoaf  ion  in  his  \mf 
'  lee,  to  the  amount  of  qnuter  millies,  biur 

ndred  millions  Roman  money,  or  about  three 
millions  sterling ;  in  this  last  vnia  condemned,  and 
forced  into  exde.  At  this  trial,  Pomiiey  aud 
Cesar  continued  to  employ  (heir  influence  in  his 
favour.  And  Cicero,  altliough  he  had  hitherto 
treated  Gabinius  as  the  author  of  his  own  exile, 
being  reconciled  fo  Pompey  and  Casar,  notonge? 
continued  at  variance  with  a  person,  who  luul 


state  of  the  re,public,  and  more  an  indication  of 
the  manners  which  then  prevaileit.  The  poorer 
citizens  came  lo  depend  for  their  subsisfence  on 
tiie  distributions  of  corn  and  other  gratuities, 
which  were  made  or  procured  by  thoso  who 
courted  popularity,  or  who  aspired  to  the  offices 
"  -■  ■^.     Corruption  became   ' 

sons  to  jirosecute  a  crime,  of  which  so  many 
either  wished  to  reap  the  benefll,  or  which  many 
were  50  strongly  tempted  to  commit.  Tosupply 
this  deject,  Calo  moved  in  the  senate,  that  every 
one  elected  into  otFice  should  be  subjected  to  an 
inquest,  even  if  no  one  ^u!d  prosecute;"  and 
actually  obtained  an  edict,  requiring  the  ordinary 
judges,  liiat  were  named  for  Iriafi  within  the 
year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  means  by  which 
candidates  succeeded  lo  office;  and  to  set  (hose 
aside  who  were  Jbunil  to  have  incurred  the  penal- 

G  Cicern  ad  QiiinL  fraL  lib.  iiL  T  Ibid. 
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tiiworcarru|itioii.'  TKetrilmneBintfri>OBCiIthpir 
nagiitive,  or  ausiwnjeil  the  eflect  of  this  nwolu- 
(iun,  uiiti[  nn  act  or  tbe  people  uhauld  be  nbtaijiiN] 


ml,  o 


ai[ieU  with   \ 


mum  reapectnble  intizens,  was  tkvourably  heanl 
on  tbia  eahjeii.  But  Tereacius,  nno  of  the  tii- 
buQiM,  alill  ppraiating  in  hie  negative,  this  al- 
leia[it  to  restrain  the-,  comijit  practiceB  of  those 
who  canvaB?4w]  fot  office  had  no  effi'ct. 

T!ie  cani1i:[ates  Ihemgelvea,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  each  mull]  have  trusted  the  laws  for  reatfaining 
otben,  as  well  aa  himself,  from  the  practice  of 

firing  money ;  ot  if  any  numlicr  of  them  could 
avc  rclii'd  upon  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
amin;  thenHelvea  to  refrain  fmm  it,  would,  it  ia 
pcoh^blc,  hare  been  gW  to  be  reUorcd  from 
abuse  which  render^  their  preten^ns  so  i 
peo^ve  and  aa  praca^nous.  Moved  by  thcs[>  ct  _ 
«derUian9,  candidates  fhr  tlie  oSix  at  the  tribune 
entered  into  annsrcement  not  Co  bribe,  and  dcpnait 
ed  each  a  aumof  jnoney^in  tho  hands  ofCato,  b. 
lie  forfeited  by  any  porsou  who  ahoutd  be  found 
acdng  in  contravention  to  their  treaty.'  One  of 
them,  however,  was  detected  in  giring  money, 
and  accordin^y  forfeitnl  his  pledge. 

Jn  the  comiietitinn  for  tlie  consulate,  coirujition 
'  van  earned  to  the  gnsatest  execss.  An  office 
WHB  opened,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt  out 
m^Tiey  to  the  people,  who  came  in  the  order  of 
their  tribes  to  receive  it.*  A  gratuity  of  ten  nal- 
lions  of  seslercft^'  was  oflereiHo  any  person  who 
should  secure  llie  vote  of  the  first  century,  o^  as 
it  was  callod,  tho  PTerogaiiva.  •■  The  demand  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  this  species  of  traiGe 
bncLune  so  great,  that  bj  the  first  of  July,  interest 
rose  from  four  to  ei^ht  per  cent.'  All  tho  four 
candidutes,  Memmius,  M.  Scaurus,  Cn.  Domi- 
liu^  and  M.  Messala,  mutually  r^sed  proaecu- 
tions  for  bribery  against  eai^h  other ;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  transactions,  it  appearel  that  Caios 
Meinmius,  once  avehementpartiian  of  the  senate, 
had  made  lua  peace  with  Casar,  and  was  now 
supported  by  his  party  at  Rome. 

Memimus,  it  may  be  remembered,  having  been 
prietor  at  the  expiration  of  Cssar's  consulate, 
brought  n  charge  of  high  misdemeanour  in  office 
against  him.  And  Ciesar  appeared  for  sometime 
to  resent  this  attaclc ;  but  was  in  reality  as  little 
lo  be  diverte{l  from  fiis  purpose  by  resentment,  as 
hs  was  by  affection,  and  knew  how  to  choose  his 
friends  from  among  those  who  had  the  resolution 
to  provoke,  as  wellas  from  among  those  who  in- 
clined to  serve  him.  Cssaf  accordingly  made 
use  of  this  opportunify  to  separate  Memniiua 
from  ihe  rest  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his  means 
brought  to  li^ht  »  scene  of  corrupfion,  in  which 
Memmius  himself,  with  otiier  professed  sup- 
porters of  the  senate,  hod  tiecn  concerned,  and 
which  fiimished  Ctesar,  and  the  suppoat<d  popular 
party,  with  a  great  trinmjih  agamst  these  pre- 
tenders to  purity  and  public  virtue. 

It  appe:uvd  that,  among  other  irregularities  at 


Rome  in  the  adminietration  of  government,  cvei; 
laws,  am)  supposed  acts  of  the  senslu  or  peoiile, 
could  lie  fo[;gell  or  surrentiliously  olilaineil.  The 
present  consuls,  Cn.  Doinitius   Ahenol>arbns, 

them,  Caiua  iVlemminB  and  C.  Domilius  Calvi- 
nus :  tho  two  first,  to  Hccure  their  own  noniiiin- 
fion  to  lucrative  prorinces  at  the  ex[iiration  nl 
their  consulnhip:  the  two  others  now  standiji); 
for  this  office,  to  aecure  their  elections.  Tlie 
parties  agreed  to  fiirge  an  edict  of  tlie  senate  and 
ofthe  people,  filing  thBConsuUrprovinces.  And 

of  money  was  deiienteJ  by  the  candidates 

hands  of  the  consuls,  to  he  forfeited,  if  they 
t  support  this  forgery,  with  the  evidence  of 
three  augiira,  who  shoud  vouch  tor  tiie  passing 
of  tite  law  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  two 
senators  of  consular  dignity,  who  should  swear 
they  were  present  when  this  allotment  of  pro- 
vinces was  conGnned  by  the  senate,  altbouTh  if 
was  notorious  that  no  meeting  of  the  ecnafe  had 
been  held  for  this  purpose. 

Blcmnuufl  lieing  gained  by  the  pertiea  of  Car- 
sar  and  Pojn[«y,  tvas  persuaded  to  sacrifce  his 
own  reputation  in  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domitius 
AlienobarbuH.  He  laid  this  slmnge  agreement, 
which  had  Ijitn  drawn  up  in  writing,  together 
with  the  lionds  which  had  been  granted  U)ion  it, 
before  the  senate.  Amnus  Claudius  braved  ihi- 
ilefecrion  ;  but  Ahenoi^rbus,  profesdng  himKolf 
to  he  of  a  party  which  confeuded  for  purity  suit 
reformation  of  manners,  incurred  much  disgrace 

id  reproach. 

From  this  transaction  it  should  appear,  not 
only  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  n'ere  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  tumultoary,  and  might  bo 
made  up  of  suuh  persons  as  were  by  any  party 
purposely  brought  to  the  comiliura;  butllrat  even 
the  meetmgs  ofthe  senate  might  be  packed  g  thnt 
ttiMT  proceedings  vrere  careles^y  recorded,  and 
might  be  easily  tbrged.  The  numbers  required 
to  form  a  comitium  or  assembly  ofthe  people  not 
being  fixed,  any  convention  of  persons  brought 
from  any  part  of  Italy,  occupying  Ihe  usual  place 
of  assembly,  might  take  u[ion  them  the  Jesigna- 
•i~"  and  powersof  the  Roman  people;  and  as  the 
uating  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  (his 
ns  passed  from  one  party  to  another,  its  or- 
were  often  surreptitious  anil  contradictory, 
and  every  law  might  be  conradercd  as  Ihe  mandate 
if  a  party  or  faction,  not  as  the  will  of  the  coimtiu- 
lity.'  Qreai  aa  thesodisonlers  were,  there  were 
it  all  limes  numerous  parties  who  had  an  interest 
n  the  continuance  of  ^m ;  and  the  age,  though 
iufiering  under  the  most  grievous  abuses,  viaa 
still  nure  averse  to  the  necessary  lefom 


',ei>.16. 
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The  infamy  of  this  recent  transaction  produced 
delay  of  Ihe  elections,  until  the  term  of  the 
present  consuls  in  oflice  was  expired.  An  inter- 
regnum accordingly  ensueil.  The  jrartizaiis  of 
Pompey  hinted  Ihe  necessity  of  naming  a  dicta- 
tor. He  himself  affected  great  reserve,  m  expec- 
tation that  when  Ihe  present  Iroubles  came  to 
their  nsight,  the  powers  necessary  fo  suppress 
them  would,  by  general  consent,  be  pressed  into 
his  hands. 

In  the  mean  (ime,  Ciesar,  whose  councils  had 
30  great  a  share  in  determining  these  eranls,  waa 
Jelained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  n:i! 
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■jWi^eJ,  contrary  to  hia  usual  practice,  to  pats  the 
whnle  winter  on  this  ri.le  of  the  Alps-  On  hia 
return  I'rmn  Biilajn,  fincling  tliat  tile  harvest  in 
Gaiit  h^i  been  unfavouraiile,  lie  wu  tempted,  in 
orilsr  to  fadlilate  the  auhsiatence  of  hia  army,  to 
exten'1  hia  quarters  much  &rtlier  thao  had  hern 
hit  urdiaary  practice.  Lnhienua,  nich  one  divi- 
sion, was  sent  to  the  Moselle ;  Tituriua  Sahinns, 
with  another,  to  the  neishbnarhood  of  the  Mpuae, 
ni^r  to  n-hat  are  now  the  districts  of  Li<is;e  and 
Maeatricht.  Q,uintuB  Cicnro  was  pnatnl  onsome 
of  the  liranches  of  the  SchelJ  or  the  Sambre,  in 
the  TOunty  of  Hainault,  And  the  whole  army, 
1<v  tliis  diapotution,  I'xtciided  trom  the  Seine  to 
the  .Meuse.,  about  Maestrichl,  and  from  the  aea 
to  the  iieiAbnurhoud  uf  Treves.  The  distance 
at  which  tlie  posts  were  placed  from  eaiJi  otiicr 
bcini;  oliservcd  b;  the  nativea,  who  still  bore  with 
Impatience  the  intrusion  and  vianrpatioii  of  these 
atran^ra,  templeit  them  to  focm  a  dciu<:n  agninst 
each  of  these  quartets  apart,  and  hy  cutting;  them 
oH;  to  ridtheircountryfor  ever  of  these  imperious 
and  insatiable  guests,  who  acted  as  proprit^ors 
in  every  lerrito^  on  which  they  were  received, 
and  branded  every  act  of  resistance  to  thrir  unjust 
usurpaljon  with  the  name  of  defection  and  rebel- 
In  expnilion  of  thia  design,  Ambioni,  leader 
of  the  nations  which  were  situated  in  the  angle, 
abnve  the  confluence  of  the  Mouse  and  the 
It  hine,  and  round  the  quarters  of  SaUnus,  which 
ate  supposed  Ifl  have  boon  at  a  [jace  which  is 
now  failed  Tongrcs,  suddenly  presented  himself 
with  a  numerous  boily  before  the  Roman  station, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  the  intrenchment ;  bnt 
■ejng  repulsed,  bad  recourse  to  an  artifice  in 
which  he  succeeded.  Afiecling  a  great  naard 
f^r  the  Romans,  he  desired  that  be  might  have 
an  opportnnitT  to  cooiraunieale  to  their  general 
a  matter  of  toe  most  serious  importance.  An 
ofiio'r  being  sent  to  him  upon  this  request,  he 
pretended  to  disclose,  with  the  utmost  regret,  a 
secret  design  formed  by  the  Gauia  to  cut  off  the 
Roman  atniy  r  "ave  notice  that  a  great  body  of 
Germans  bad  already  passed  the  Rhine  lo  join 
in  the  esecution  of  this  design ;  that  he  himself 
had  been  very  much  averse  lo  the  project  i  but 
had  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  popular  im- 
pctuuiily  of  his  countrymen,  which  he  could  not 
resist ;  (hat  aQ  he  coulil  do  was  to  warn  the  Ro- 
mans of  their  ilanger,  to  the  end  that  tliey  might, 
m  the  most  effectual  manner,  consult  their  own 
safely.  If  they  chose,  while  it  waaintheirpower, 
to  withdraw,  and  to  gain  the  nearest  station  of 
their  own  people,  he  had  influence  enough  lo 
hinder  their  being  molested  on  the  march :  but 
if  they  should  hesitate  for  any  limes  or  wait  till 
the  Germans  arrived,  it  would  no  longer  be  in 
his  power  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  they 
were  threatened.. 

This  admonition,  even  from  an  enemy,  aftera 
Ions  Jebate  in  the  council  of  war,  deterniineil 
Saliinus  to  quit  his  present  situaUon.  He  ac- 
coidingly  b^n  a  march  of  fifty  miles  towards 
the  quarters  ofQ,iiintusCicero.  And&llingi  ' 
a  snare,  which  the  Ireacheroas  chieftain  had 
for  him,  perished,  with  an  enUro  lepon  and 
cohorts,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  put  lo  the 
fword.  Some  got  h£:\i  to  the  etalion  they  had 
left-  but  Ending  no  security  in  that  place,  killed 
thpinsclvea  in  Uosriair.  A  very  few  escaped,  by 
■.he  woods,  to  LaMenuson  the 'M  i^alle. 


'es,  thus  encouraged  hy  the  auccess  ot 
their  lirst  operation,  pushed  on  to  the  quarters  of 
Cluintu*  Cicero,  armed  and  assembled  the  coun- 
try as  lliey  passed  and  artiveil  with  such  eip»- 
ilition,  that  they  iiXcrcepted  all  (he  patties  which 
were  abroad  in  search  of  wood,  provisions,  or 
e,  and  made  so  unexpected  an  attack  on  the 
an  station,  as  left  Cicero  scarcely  time  sutii- 
to  man  his  entrenchmenlB.    They  renewed 
the  artifice  which  they  had  practised  with  so 
much  succi'ss  agaiuet  Sabinus.     But  Cicero, 
though  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
that  officer  had  been  betrayed,  delemaned  to  re- 
naain  in  his  camp,  and  as  soon  as  pnsaUe  to  give 
tntimatiutK^  his  danger  to  Cffisar.    For  thispur- 
~     e  he  strcnBthun^  his  post  with  additional 
■ks,  and  published  a  reward  to  the  first  person 
who  should  succeed  in  carrying  intelligence  to 
the  nearest  quarter  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  ejiemy  bein^  about  sixty  thousand  men, 
formed  a  drdo,  feeing  to  the  cenlre,  quite  round 
the  Roman  intrenchment;  and,  the  more  efii^c- 
tually  to  cut  olT  all  communication  of  suppliet 


iver  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles.'  InlLis 
irh,  being  unprovided  with  intrenching  tools, 
^y  were  obliged  to  cut  the  turf  with  their  stvorda. 
It  having  fcgun  it  by  a  aufiiiiient  number  of 
nds  in  alt  its  parts  at  once,  (hey,  according  to 
Cesar's  account,  completed  the  whole  in  tnrea 

From  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  the  di- 
. .  ction  of  some  Italian  deserters,  they  made  regu- 
lar approaches  to  the  Roman  intrenchment ;  and 
huatng  pushed  thdr  turrets  quite  up  to  the  ditch, 
threw,  by  means  of  their  eliags,  red  hot  bulleta 
and  burning  daits  into  the  thatch  with  which  the 
huts  of  the  camp  were  covered;  setlbemon  fire; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  arose 
from  this  circumstance,  endeavoured  to  scale  the 
palisade  and  the  parapet. 

While  Cicero  continued,  with  great  ability  and 
courage,  to  withstand  these  attacks,  the  persons 
who  endeavoured  tocarry  the  tidings  of  bis  situa- 
tion to  Cffisar  were  repeatedly  intercepted,  and 
cruelly  tortured,  to  deter  otliers  from  renewing 
the  same  attempt.  The  jntelKgence,  however, 
by  means  of  a  native  Gaul,  who,  availing  himself 
of  the  dreaa,  manners,  and  language  of  his  coun- 
try passed  unobserved  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  was  at  last  carried  lo  the  head  quarleis 
of  the  Roman  army. 

Cesar,  as  usual,  trusting  niore  to  despatch  and 
rapid  execution  than  to  the  nuoibers  of  bis  men, 
left  b  le^on  at  Samarobriva^  (o  guanl  his  stores, 
magaanes,  and  baggage,  and  with  two  otiier  le- 
gions, not  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  being 
all  thai,  without  hazarding  an  improper  delay,  Iw 
could  assemble,  hastened  his  march  to  the  quar- 
ters of  Cicero.  He  despatched  two  messengers, 
one  to  Labienus,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  put 
the  troops  under  his  command  in  motion  towards 
the  Meuse,  and  another  to  Q,uintus  Cicero  him- 
self, with  hopes  of  assurances  of  Jmmediate  relief. 
The  first  messenger  found  Labienus  beset  with 

"nerous  aruiy  of  Gauls,  and  Iherefbre  unable 
ive ;  the  o^er,  having  come  to  the  foot  <^ 
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Cicero's  intrencliment,  east  rhe  billrt  which  con- 
Mineti  ihe  intelligence,  wound  up  on  the  shall  of 
ailatt,  agsiuBt  one  ul"  the  towers,  where,  it  stuck, 
and  hung  for  Bome  days  unobservpd;  hut  bping 
foaiid  at  lasl,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero,  and  ^ve 
noti™  of  Cffiaar'a  approach.  At  the  same  lime 
tjie  lire  and  the  smoke  of  his  camp  began  to  ap- 
pear on  tho  plain,  and  gave  both  parties  equal 
mtimatioti  of  his  coming. 

The  Gauls,  tritliout  delay,  got  in  motion  with 
ti]  Ihrar  force,  and  IntTin^  abandoned  thrdr  lini^ 
of  ciroumvallatton,  adianceil  to  meet  Cffisar.  (.'i- 
cero  sent  bira  intelligence  of  this  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  amrieB  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  sidt.'S  of  a  bm^  running  in 
a  hollow  track  between  steep  banks,  which  nei- 
ther party  in  the  presence  ot  Che  othercouM  ven- 

Ciesar,  auppodng  Chat  the  great  tnequaKly  of 
his  numbers  might  inspire  t1^  Gauls  with  con- 
tempt, ondeaioured,  by  exceeding  his  usual  cau- 
lk>n,  to  feed  their  [jreanrnption.  Ho  aliected  to 
cfaooso  a  ground  that  was  fit  to  secure  his  camp  j 
and  contracting  its  limits,  crowded  both  hia  le- 
gions within  t&  iILinensions  which  were  usually 
occupied  by  one.  In  this  posture  ho  meant  to 
awutthe  effects  of  the  enemy's  temerity,  or,  if 
they  declined  passing  the  lirook,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  security  tliey  were  likely  to  feel,  and  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  camji  br  surprise. 

The  event  justitied  Ciesar  in  his  expfcCation, 
Tho  Gauls,  truing  to  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  tnouirht  they  had  nothing  to  dread  hut 
the  escape  of  their  enemy;  and  they  accordingly 

Sssed  tlie  rivulet,  with  intention  to  force  his 
es.  Instead  of  defendini^  his  camp,  he  pourod 
forth  bis  army  at  once  from  all  its  avenues,  aid, 
with  the  ailvantBge  of  a  surprise  upon  those  who 
came  to  attack  hirn,  and  by  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Romans,  when  mived  swonl  in  hand  with 
an  enemy,  routed,  dispersed,  or  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  the  greater  part  of  this  multi- 
tude which  came  to  attack  him  with  so  much  fe- 
rocity and  confidence. 

By  this  victory  Cosar  not  only  relieved  Q.uin- 
tns  Cicero,  whom  he  ioincd  the  same  evening, 
but  likewise  dispcHed  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  other  quarters  of  bis  army,  of  which  many 
had  been  at  the  same  time  invested  by  the  natives. 
These  insurrections,  however,  wMch  kept  all  tlie 
inhalntants  of  the  low  countries  in  mMion,  even 
in  the  most  unfevourable  season,  gave  him  the 
prospect  of  an  early  and  a  busy  campaign,  and 
BO  much  disconcerted  the  plan  which  ne  had 
ibriued  for  the  winter,  that  he  was  hindered  from 
making  his  usual  journey  across  the  Alps. 


at  Ronie.  The  dvil  government  in  the  city  ... 
haaCcaing  fast  to  ifs  ruin,  and  tho  longest  sword 
was  soon  likely  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire.  The  office  of  consul  was  unoccujned, 
and  continued  (o  Iw  so  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  July.  In  all  this  time 
there  was  no  aJministralion  of  justice,'  nor  any 
exercise  of  magistracy,  besides  that  of  the  inter- 
rex,  who,  during  the  live  days,  of  his  appoint- 
ment, was  supposed  to  have  no  other  object  bo- 
aJes  the  elections  of  consuls.    This  object  vras 


Rnflis,  a  tribune,  who  seemeil  to  be  most  ar 
in  disturHng  the  public  peace.  The  occasion 
seemed  ripe  for  the  execution  of  Fompey's  de- 
^gn;  and  accordingly  another  tribune,  LuFceiu? 
iflrciis,  known  to  be  in  the  secret  of  Pomiwy's 
intrigues,  mnreJ  that  he  should  be  named  dicta- 
tor.' He  himself,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
al:sented  himself  from  the  assemlily,  and  rlill 
kept  it  in  his  power  to  avow  or  disown  the  mra- 

This  nwtion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Calo, 
and  appeared  to  lie  extremely  disagreeable  to  a^ 
the  pnncipal  members  of  the  senate.'  Pomi>ey 
therefore  thought  proper  to<Jisclaim  it,  denied  hti 
having  encouraged  the  tribune  (o  make  it,  aiicl 
even  refused  to  accept  of  the  clit^alorsliipi  adding, 
That  he  hail  been  called  to  the  exercise  of  great 
powers  earlier  than  he  himself  had  expected ; 
and  that  he  had  always  resigned  his  powers 
earlier  tiian  had  been  expected  by  any  one  rlsc.^ 
In  this  was  expressed  the  great  object  of  Pom- 
(jey's  ambition  J  he  preferred  this  piantof'estinia- 
^on  to  the  possession  of  power.  Theodiumoflhf 
proposed  measure  fell  upon  Lucceius  Hirms,  the 
tribune  who  moved  it,  and  had  nearly  brouffhl 
upon  liim  a.  depodtion  or  degiadation  from  hi: 
office.  Cato,  willing  to  gain  Pompey,  or  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  virtue  he  assomeil,  pronounced  an 
enconuum  on  this  act  of  moderation,  recommend. 
ed  Che  repuUic  to  his  care,  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  resolution  he  bad  taken,  to  prefer  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-dtizens  even  to  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  pleasure, 
fompey  ftom  thenceforward  joined  with  the 
senate  in  brindng  on  the  elections ; 
U.  C.  700.  and  according^,  after  seven  months 
interval  of  confusion  and  anxiety, 
g  -^  Cn.  Dorailiuj  Calvinus  and  M.  Va- 
Vol  jatBiala  lerius  Messala  were  chosen  and  en- 
Cess.  '  (eredon  oliicein  themonthof  July 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring,  by  his  in 
trigiics  inthedty,  tomatea  species  cf  monarchy 
in  his  own  person  appear  to  be  necessary,  Ciesai 
was  in  fact  providing  hbnself  with  the  only 
means  which,  in  so  distracted  a  state,  cjin  cithi^i 
acquire  or  preserve  such  a  power.  He  was  join. 
inE  three  addirional  legions  to  the  establish  incnl 
of  nis  province  i  and,  under  pretence  of  his  l^te 
loss  on  the  Meuse,  or  of  hia  fears  of  a  general  de- 
tection in  Gaul,  he  had  the  addreijii  to  tiring  mtc 
his  own  service  a  legion  which  had  been  recently 
formed  in  Italy  under  the  commission  of  Pomuty, 
These  he  now  borrowed,  and  eijher  actually  de- 
bauched, or  rendered  of  doubtful  Gdehty  if  evej 
it  should  bo  proposed  to  recall  or  employ  them 
Against  himself 

While  he  took  these  measures  for  the  auyment- 
arinn  of  his  forces,  and  before  Che  end  of  winter, 
having  intelligence  that  the  Nervii,  or  the  inha- 
Intanls  of  the  county  of  H^ault,  held  frequent 
consultations  together,  and  were  about  to  take 
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arms,  he  d(!t?rniin«tl  Ut  prevent  them;  anrl  for 
this  purpose,  with  lour  Ipi^ions  drawn  from  the 
neai est  quarters,  he  marcfieJ  into  their  country, 
anil,  withaul  meeting  with  any  oppoidtion,  ile- 
sErnveJ  their  halHlatiaiLs,  tnoveU  awaj  their  cattle, 
anil  niaite  many  priiionerg.  He  continued  these 
severities  unUI  the  natives,  reiluced  to  great  dis- 
treas,  implored  his  mercy,  and  gave  hostages  for 
their  future  auhntisEion. 

Havlna,  In  the  course  oT  this  winter,  called  the 
nations  of  Gaul  to  a  general  convention  at  an 
island  in  (he  Seii^e,'  he  hegan  the  opeiatians  of 
the  fiilloHiioij  summer  by  punishine  some  of  the 
cantons,'  who  hail  nhsental  themselves  from  that 
assemhly,  and  who,  hy  this  act  of  disrespect,  had 
incurred  lus  resentment,  or  ^ven  him  ans|ncion 
of  hostile  intentions.  The  principal  object  of  the 
campaign,  however,  was  the  punishment  of  Am. 
bloriKand  hiscountcvmen,  hy  whom,  as  has  been 
relatnl,  Sahinus,  with  a  legion  and  five  cohorts, 
had  been  rarcnmvcnted  and  cut  off  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  preceding  winter. 

As  the  Romans  scarcely  appear  to  have  con- 

Httem[>t  a  nation  once  vanquished  made  to  reco- 
ver its  liliertiea.  Cssar  states  it  as  necessary  for 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  army,  for  the  security 
of  their  quarters,  and  for  preventing  such  acts  of 
supposed  jjerfidy  for  the  future,  that  the  subjects 
of  Ambionx  should  sufter  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment. To  secure  this  effect,  he  projected  two 
ei{iedition9 1  one  M  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  l<'fl  of  this  enemy's  country,  with  intention 
to  proctnde  them  from  any  retreat  or  asdslance 
on  cither  side.  He  penetrated  into  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Brabant,  or  on  the  left  of  the  Meuse, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  eome  under  en- 
gagements not  to  assist  or  harbour  his  enemies. 

From  thence,  still  avoiding  to  give  any  alarm 
to  the  nation  which  was  the  princL(ra.l  oliject  of 
these  operations,  and  having  formerly  sent  his 
baggaac  under  an  escort  of  two  legions  to  the 
Miiaelfc,  he  now  followed  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  whole  army;  and  finding  that  Lalrienus 
had,  by  a  recent  victory,  vanquished  all  bis  ene- 
mies in  that  quarter,  he  continued  his  march  to 
the  it  bine,  constructed  abridge  on  that  river  a  iit- 
i\e  way  higher  up  than  the  place  at  which  be  bad 
formerly  passed  it,  and  once  more  set  foot  upon 
German  ground. 

The  Suevi,  and  other  great  migrating  nations 
of  tliat  continent,  having^  moved  to  the  east- 
ward, leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  deserts, 
on  which  no  army  could  subsist,  he  contenteil 
himself  with  eirscting  hostages  from  the   Ubii 

neutrality,  or  rather  to  make  sure  of  theii  con- 
currence in  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 
And  with  those  pled^  here  passed  the  Rhine, 
broke  down  part  of  his.  bridge,  and  left  a  guard 
of  twelve  cohorts  property  Intrenched  to  secure 

From  thence  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  with 
orders  to  make  quick  anil  silent  marches  into  the 
countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse, 
anil  himself  followed  with  the  infenlry.  Hitherto 
Arabiorix  and  his  countrymen,  who  were  (lie 
principal  objects  of  all  these  ojierEtionB,  hail  taken 
no  alarm,  and  had  enjoyed  such  perfect  security, 


that  the  leader  himself,  upon  the  arrival  of  Ck- 

than  time,  by  a  general  Intimation,  to  warn  his 
people  to  cnnsolt  ^ir  own  safety.  They  accord- 
ingly separated,  part  hid  themselves  in  the  con- 
tiguous marshes,  others  endeavoured  to  find 
refuge  with  some  neighbouring  nations,  or  fled 
to  the  islands  that  were  formed  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  RMoo. 

Ciesar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of 
hunters,  separated  his  army  into  three  divisions  i 
sent  Labienus  with  one  division  to  pursue  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ; 
TriboniuB  with  the  second  up  the  coarse  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  he  himself,  in  pursuit  of  Ambiorix, 
directed  his  march  to  the  Schetd.  His  onlers 
were,  that  each  division,  should  put  all  they  met 
to  the  sword,  and  calculate  their  time  so  as  to  re- 
'    the  place  of  general  rendezvous  in  seven 
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.  .  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  aptals  of  a  country  that  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  Amon«  the  parties  who  were 
allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  Ger- 
man horse  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued 
to  ravage  alt  before  them  in  a  body.  Ciesar,  in 
making  a  disposition  for  his  present  march,  had 
lodged  the  whole  baggage  of  his  army  at  the 
station,  (supposed  to  be  Tongres)  which  in  the 
[ireceding  winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quar- 
ters of  Sahinus.  Here  the  works  being  still  entire, 
he  lell  a  guard  with  his  haulage  under  the  com- 
mand of  Clulntus  Tullius  l^ro.  , 

The  Grenuans,  in  the  present  instanca,  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to 
jilunder  the  natives  of  tlie  country,  and  turned 
alt  thdr  thoughts  on  seizing  the  baggage  of  the 
Roman  army.  Their  coming  was  sohltle  ex- 
pected, that  the  traders  and  suttlers  who  had 
erected  thMr  ^alls  and  displayed  their  merchan- 
dise, as  usual,  without  the  intrenchment,  had  no 
lime  to  save  their  effects.  Numbers  of  Cicero's 
liaggage-guard  were  abroad  in  search  of  forage. 
The  remainder  with  dlfliculty  manned  the  ave- 
nues of  theii  post,  and  must  have  been  forced,  if 
the  foragers,  upon  hearing  the  noise  with  which 
the  (rermans  began  the  attack,  had  not  returned 
to  their  rcUe^  and  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  who,  mistaking  them  for  the  vanguard  of 
Cfesar's  army,  thought  propn'  to  consult  th«r 
own  safety  by  an  inimediato  flight. 

Cssar,  upon  his  return  to  (he  post  at  which  he 
had  lell  his  baggage,  censured  the  ofticer  com- 
manding the  guara  for  having  divided  his  party, 
and  for  having  omitted,  on  the  supposition  of  any 
degree  of  security  whatever,  any  part  of  the  pre- 
cautions usual  upon  such  a  duty.  He  proceeded 
to  complete  the  revenge  he  had  projected  agunst 
the  unhappy  followers  of  Ambiorix,  with  sending 
jiarties  in  every  direction  to  burn  every  hous^ 
and  lay  waste  every  iiehl  that  had  been  formerly 
spared  or  overiookod  {  and  this  being  done  on  the 
approach  of  vvinter,  made  the  desUuction  com- 
plete, as  the  few  who  escaped  the  sword  were 
certain  to  perish  by  famine,  or  by  the  asperity  of 

C^sar  having  in  (Ms  manner  made  an  exam- 
ple, which  he  supposed  was  to  overawe  all  the 
nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  withdrew  with 
his  army  from  a  country  in  which  he  had  made 
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snj  havini  Bliiliomil  two  of  liia  Icsrioris  on  the 
Moxelle.  nnri  the  nrmatniler  oQ  Chn  Manie,  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  Loirp,  he  himself  linsteneil 
Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  prepBralions 
mately  cencred.  The  scene  of  pahcicot  intiigoe, 
in  which  Cni£«ia  bad  bithcrUi  bore  a  pait  with 
Fiini[iey  and  himseiti  wns  now,  in  consequence  of 
Teccut  events  on  the  o^r  extremity  oflhe  emjiire, 
about  lo  undnr^  a  jrreat  change,  that  was  hkely 
to  aSect  the  conduct  of  all  the  {mrties  concrmeJ. 

In  the  iiprinir,  Omssua  had  taken  the  field  on 
the  frontier  of  Syria,  witti  seven  legions,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  li^ht  or 
irregular  troopa.  With  this  iorce  he  passed  the 
fiuphrotea,  was  joined  hv  an  Arabian  chieflain, 
nho  is  mentioned  by  historians  aniler  iMerent 
names,  of  Acbarus'  or  Ariamnes,  in  whom,  on 
aceount  of  his  snpjmsed  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
trv,  the  Roman  general  had  placed  great  confi- 
dence. Here  he  expected  lilLewise  to  have  been 
joined  by  Artahaze^  king  of  Armenia)  hot 
Orodes,  now  on  the  thtnne  oT  the  Farthians,  pre- 
vented  this  junt^n,  br  invadins  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  in  person,  wliilc  he  led  Suicna,  a  young 
warrior  of  srcat  reputation,  in  Mesupolamia,  to 
iFpuiise  the  Romans. 

Crassus  inlondod  to  have  followed  the  couise 
jf  the  Euphrates  to  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  Scleurja  and  Ctedphon,  the  cagalal  of  the  Par- 
thian, kingilom ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Ariamne^ 
wlio  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  hia  ntarcb  east- 
ward on  the  pluns  to  meet  Surena,  as  not  in  a 
condition  to  opppse  him.  Some  parties  too,  that 
were  advanced  to  exaniine  the  country,  reported 
that  tliey  hod  been  on  the  tract  of  departing  ca- 

Bccn.  Thus  Crassus  was  indur«i  lo  quit  the 
Ei^phralea,  and  agreeably  lo  the  directions  of  his 
guide,  took  the  rout  of  Came  eastward.  This 
filace  he  forlificd  in  bia  way,  and  occupied  widi  a 
garrison.  From  tiicnce,  in  a  few  marches,  he 
arrived  in  sandy  and  imrren  plains,  without  trees, 
herlia;^  or  water.  While  the  anny,  though  dis- 
couiaged  by  these  appearances,  still  continued  its 
march,  a  few  horsemen  beionoin^  to  the  advanced 
guard  returned  to  the  main  oody  with  sii;ns  of 
tcmir,  and  hrouglu  an  account  thai  their  division 
had  been  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies  of  horxe, 
and  to  a  few  cut  off;  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancjng  apace,  and  must  soon  appear.  Crassus 
at  Qmt  fearing  (o  he  outlined  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tenrled  his  Iront  as  £ir  as  he  possibly  could;  but 
recollecting  that  the  Farthians  were  at)  on  horse- 
back, and  by  the  ra[»dity  of  their  motions  might 
ea^ly  gain  either  or  both  his  flanks,  so  that  it  was 
proper  to  present  a  front  in  every  direction,  he 
changed  his  disposLtiun  from  a  line  to  a  square. 


Farlluans  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within 
reach  of  an  arrowsbol,  and  galled  then<  without 
intermia^n.  The  weapons  of  the  Rin-'Hns  in 
this  situation  availed  Uiem  nothing;  e^  "n  the 
shield  could  not  cover  them  from  arrolis,  that 
ahowered  from  everv  quarter,  and  in  nia  ly  dif- 
ferent directions,  "f  hey  stood,  however,  1 1  their 
place  with  some  de^|ee  of  courage,  in  ho[r!s  that 
the  fluivers  of  the  Parthians  must  soon  he  ex- 
hausted, and  that  this  enemy  would  lie  obliged 
dtHer  to  join  them  in  close  fight,  or  to  retire. 


But  they  found  theaisflves  deceived  in  this  cs- 
pectalioii,  observing  that  the  rneniy  had  a  herd 
of  camels  in  their  rear,  loailed  with  arrows,  anl 
that  the  quivers  of  those  in  the  fn^it  wire  con- 
tinually rBplenished  from  thence.  At  the  same 
time  Ariamnes,  the  Aralaan,  dese:te>I,  and  was 
perceived  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  deser- 
tion of  this  traitor,  by  discovering  tijt  his  iire- 
lended  attachment,  and  his  counsel  nhich  had 
been  anhapjaly  followed,  waa  only  a  pine  of  l>ar- 
baroua  treachery  to  draw  the  army  lu 


continued  for  a  while,  hke  beasts  caught  in 
■nare^  to  present  an  easy  prey  to  their  encndes. 
In  this  extremity,  Crassua  determined  to  make 
..  J  efTort  with  his  cavalry  to  dnve  the  enemy  so 
&T  o&)  as  not  to  be  able  lo  reach  his  iufantrv  with 
their  arrows.  His  son  Publius  accordingly  fiirnied 
the .  Roman  horse  into  one  body,  aiS  made  a 
general  chaise.  The  Farthiana  gave  way  in 
seeming  disorder.  The  young  man  advanced 
with  great  impetno^ty  as  against  a  fijingenrmv, 
and  in  hopes  of  completing  bis  victory ;  but  tlie 
Parthians,  under  cover  of  the  dust  which  every 
where  arose,  instead  of  dying  lictbre  him,  an  he 
lupposed,  were  actually  turning  on  his  flanks, 
iniT  even  falling  behind  him  to  encompaiis  his 
.'ear.  The  legions  at  the  same  time,  happy  to  !« 
relieved  from  tlie  attack  of  the  enemy,  quitlcd 
their  grounil,  and  for  a  little  resumed  Ihinr  ntarch, 
s'hich  enabled  the  Parthians  the  mote  efleclually 
o  surround  the  horse;  but  the  fether,  recolkct- 
ng  the  don^r  to  which  he  exposed  bis  son, 
igain  prevailed  on  them  to  halt.     In  this  situa- 

that  they  had  been  surrounded,  mat  Crassiie,  the 
aon,  was  slain,  and  the  whole  cavalry  cutoDj  ex- 
cept a  few  who  escaped  to  the  father  with  tiiese 
melaneholy  tidings, 
NJirht,  however,  wag  fast  approaching^  and  the 
irUiiang,  on  a  sudden,  withdrew,  sensible  that 
their  way  of  fighting  would  expose  them  loniany 
disadvantages  in  tlu  da;j<.  ^t  was  always  their 
practice  to  retire  at  nigbtto  a  condderabic  dis- 
tance frojn  the  enemy  whom  Ihey  had  harassed 
by  dav,  anil  upon  these  occasions  they  generally 
dai  like  an  army  defeated,  until  they  hadremovtd 
so  far  as  lo  make  it  safe  fur  them  to  pasture  their 
horses,  and  to  store  up  their  arms.  Crassus,  ap- 
prised of  this  practice,  look  the  benefit  of  thi^ 
'  '  C  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  abandoning  the 
and  wfjunded  of  his  army,  made  a  consi- 
derable march  before  it  was  day.  But  the  ad- 
he  had  gained,  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder 
aa  overtaken  by  the  same  enemj|,  and  again 
_..  ..  ed  in  the  same  distress.  Having  his  de- 
feats and  his  flights  renewed  on  every  succeeding 
day,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  post  which  he  had 
fortified  at  Came,  and  there  found  some  respite 
~  he  enemy.  At  this  place, 
however,  it  was  not  possUJe  to  make  any  con- 
siderable slay,  as  the  whc^  provisos  of  the 
army  were  lost  or  consumed,  and  such  suppUrs 
as  the  country  around  might  have  furnished,  were 
iljr  in  tlie  power  of  Qie  enemy.  Nor  was  it 
"  0  depart  immediately.  The  moon 
the  full,  and  night  was  almost  ae 
favourable  lo  the  Parthians  as  day.  In  these  cir 
determined  to  wait  for  Ihc 
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v/mie  <if  Ihn  mnon,  and  then,  if  [xwtilde,  lo  elieile 
l!ii-  enemy  aipiiii  by  marches  in  thf  night. 

Ill  tJiw  iiitrrval,  tho  nrniy  mutinied  against 
CrHBBiw,  ami  ufli'reii  tlie  cumniaiid  to  Caius  Cas- 
BiUJ;  lint  lif,  MJthiiufli  JflHred  even  by  Crawus 
hirnseli;  decfiiiecilo  oixeirt  of  it.^  Tlie  troopa  of 
coii'u'ljuem!!' mi  ionirei  olwynl  anycummand,  and 
si-i«i™ie[l  into  Iwo  Imdiea,  Tbe  Hrat  wcntoffhy 
ihe  plains  cm  the  uearent  way  into  Syria:  tlic 
otlii-r  UkiIi  tlie  route  of  tho  mountainti ;  aiidif  tbey 
coulil  rearli  idem  EniKire  the  enemy,  hi>[ieil  to 
eMM{H'  iiitu  Ca|i|iadiiria  m  ATmeiiia.  The  iinit 
diviaiim  ivuif  arronipanieil  oT  cuinmandeil  by  Cas- 
siu!^  wlui,  thiiugb  with  cuniidcrBhle  icK,  led 
IhpTii  Imrti  lo  Syria.  The  other,  with  Craasua, 
himsi'if,  <Tas  imnncd  by  SurenB,and  liarassedon 
every  Hnroiiii  wheip  the  Parthian  horse  could 
ply  on  thinr  flanlt  or  their  rear.  B«ng  expused 
to  t'reijuent  iDtMW,  they  eutTereil  a  continual  di- 
niinutiiin  of  their  numbers,  and  were  not  likely 
■  -  ■     I     -  ^-J^  condition  to  avoid  the  enemy,  or 


Hurena,  apjJtehendinf^tliat  these  remains  of  the 
Riinian  army  might  gain  the  mountdns  before 
he  cuuld  force  tliem  lo  anrrender,  sent  a  deputa- 
tiim  to  CraasuB,  profiosing  at  some  intermediate 
place,  hetwet'n  the  two  armies,  a  conference,  lo 
wliii-h  each  should  bring  a  stipnlated  number  of 
attendants.  While  this  message  wrb  delivering, 
Sureiia  binuelf  appeared  at  a  little  distance  on  an 
eminence,  waved  with  his  hand,  and  in  token  of 
pKire,  untienl  his  bow.  Crassua  distrusting  the 
ibilh  of  this  larbarous  enemy,  who  waa  supposed 
to  h'llJ  perfiily  lawful,  aa  a  atratagem  of  war,  de- 
clined the  conference ;  hot  hia  troops,  wean  of 
continual  liitigUB  and  danger,  and  flattering  Ihem- 
aelvcM  that  by  an  accomnioJafion  an  enuT  nught 
be  B^iqedily  put  to  iheir  anfferinga,  eipressed  such 
a  desire  of  the  conference,  as  their  general,  in 
thij  situation,  could  not  safely  whhstand.  He 
put  liimself,  tlierefore,  with  a  few  friends,  under 
the  direction  of  Surena's  nicsaengeiB,  and  ^b. 
mittcd  to  he  led  to  their  general ;  hut  on  the  way, 
finding  himself  treated  as  a  prisoner,  he  refiised 
to  proceed,  and  having  made  some  resistance, 
was  slain.  The  army  separated  into  sundry  di- 
visions, a  few  escaped  into  Armenia  or  Syria,  the 
greater  part  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.' 


n  he  e- 

Caesar;  and  it  is  probable,  theretbrt^  that  his 
avarice  vias  merely  subservient  to  this  paasion. 
It  is  quoted,  as  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  who 
aspired  to  a  prinupal  place  in  the  reputiUc  should 
be  reputed  ilch,  unless  he  could  maintain  an 
army  at  his  own  expense.^  Such  was  the  use 
of  wenltb,  nbicli,  in  place  of  eqnipsges,  horses, 
and  dogs,  occurrtj  to  a  rich  man  of  that  age  at 
Rome.  Of  liis  capacity  we  c-mnot  form  a  high 
opinion,  either  from  llie  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries, or  from  his  own  conduct.'  It  B|ipeara, 
indeed,  that  he  on-ed  his  consequence  more  to  his 
wealth,  than  to  his  genius  or  personal  qualities 
of  any  kind.     On  account  of  his  wealth,  proba- 


bly, he  was  cunsidereil  by  Ciesar  and  Pomppy  as 
a  person,  who,  if  m'fileclpd  by  them,  niiglillhrow 
a  weight  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies ;  and  he 
was  i5niitted  into  their  councils,  as  a  per«in  fit 
to  witness  their  transactions,  and  on  occasion  to 
hold  the  balance  in  suspense  between  (hem 
These  circumstances  plac«i  him  among  the  eom- 
petdturs  for  the  principiil  influence  at  Rome,  and 
makes  his  death  an  era  in  the  history  of  those 
•actions  which  were  hastening  to  overwhelm  the 
reimblic  By  this  event,  his  associates  Ciesar 
and  Pompev,  already  disjoined  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  fiimilv  conneeiion,  were  left  to  contend 
for  the  superiority,  whhout  any  third  jierson  to 
hold  this  sjiecJcs  of  balance  between  them. 

The  calm  which  had  succorded  the  late  elec- 
tion of  consuls  was  hut  of  short  duretiou.  The 
time  of  electing  their  succfssors  was  last  ap- 
proaching, and  the  candidates  Sddo,  Milo,  and 
Hypsams,  were  already  declareiL  Clodiua,  at  the 
same  time,  stood  for  the  ofEce  of  praetor.  8d[no 
was  hy  Wrth  the  son  of  Mctellua  Pius,  adoiited 
into  tfw.  Cornelian  family  by  Scijno  Naaca.  Hia 
daughter,  in  consequence  of  this  adoiitinn,  heal- 
ing the  name  of  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  young 
CrassHS,  was  recently  married  to  Pomj>ey,  who, 
upon  this  connection,  supported  Scipio,  his  la- 
ther-in-law,  in  his  pretensions  lo  the  eoriaulate, 
Milo  had  a  powerful  support  from  the  senate,  in 
whose  cause  he  had  retorted  tlie  arts  and  violence 
of  the  seditious  demagogues  against  tbeutselves. 
Clodius  had  greet  inti-rr«t  with  the  populace,  and 
<-....    !_    .. __: -._  ..^   '\\\\o  ami   to  his 


Brty,  jmncd  all  !iia  interest  with  Scijiio  i 
ypsffiUs  against  him. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  things  to  advance, 
in  accumulating  the  good  or  eill  to  whleh  they 
tend.  These  competitors,  in  contending  for  the 
streets  and  the  usual  places  of  canvassing  the 
people,  joineil  to  the  former  arts  of  distributing 
money,  and  of  exciting  popular  tumults,  the  use 
of  an  armed  force,  and  a  species  of  milital; 
operations  in  the  city.  Three  parlies  in  arms 
evtry  day  paraded  in  diflcrent  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  wherever  they  encountered,  violence 
and  bloodshed  generally  followed.  The  opposite 
parties  of  Hypsicusand  Milo  had  fought  a  battio 
in  the  Via  Sacrat  many  of  both  sides  were 
killed,  and  the  consul  Calvinus  was  wounded  in 


altemptmg  lo  quell  the  not 

These  disoiileia  so  long  obt 
lions,  that  the  term  of  the  pr 


obstructed  Ihe  elec. 

ofTiee'  eipired,  bclbre  the  nomination  of  any  suc- 
cOBsors  s  and  every  legal  power  in  the  common- 
wealth being  suspended,  the  foimcr  state  of 
anarchy,  with  accumulated  diatractiuns,  again  en- 
sued. The  senate  and  tlie  other 
U.  C.  701.  friends  of  Milo,  would  gladly  have 
liastened  the  elections,  but  were  hin- 
dered by  ths  partizans  of  the  other  candidalea. 
The  populace  too,  enjoymg  this  season  of  giatui- 
tiei^  of  entertainments,  and  of  public  shows,  in 
wliich  the  comjittitors  continued  lo  waste  their 
fortunes,  were  glad  to  have  the  canvass  pro- 
loiiged.' 

When  the  senate  proposed  to  have  recourse  lo 
the  remedy  usual  in  such  disorders  of  the  state, 
by  naming  an  inlcrrax,  the  only  title  under  which 
any  |ierson  could  preside  in  restoring  the  magis- 
tracy bj  an  election  of  consuls,  they  were  forliid 
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by  Ihp  trihonB  Munatius  Plancus,  who  was  sup- 
posfiil  to  co-opcratfi  with  Poinpey  in  some  design, 
(o  he  fiivtiured  by  deferring  every  measure  that 
WHS  |iroposeil  fiir  the  iwstiiration  of  order. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scpne,  whicli  kept  the 
minda  of  men  in  fear  of  siime  general  calamity, 
an  amdent  |hnppened  which  brought  the  disi» 
der  to  a  height,  and  forced  everv  party  to  accept 
of  a  renvKly.  On  the  13th  of  the  "kalends  of 
February,  or  tha  20th  of  Janoaryj  Milo  going  lo 
Lanuvium,  a  (own  about  fiflecn  liulcB  from  Rome, 
of  which  lie  waa  chief  m^strate,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  met  with  Clodius  re- 
turning from  his  country  seat  at  Ari<^.  Milo 
was  in  a  carriage  witli  his  wile  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  SjIIb,  and  a  friend  Fu^DS.  He  hail 
a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to  some  hundreds 
of  Eervants  in  arms,  ami,  in  inutiealar,  was  at- 
iended  by  two  noted  gladiators,  Eudamus  and 
Birrin.  Clodius  was  on  horaeback,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  thirty  Eervants  likeirise  in  arms.  It  is 
libelj  that  this  encouuKr  was  altogether  acciden- 
tal;  for  the  companies  continued  on  their  way 
vrithout  any  disturbance,  till  Birria,  the  gladiator, 
unwillins  to  pass  without  giving  some  specimen 
of  his  cdling,  as  he  straggled  a  liltlc  behind  his 
mrtv,  qoarrellcJ  with  some  of  the  followers  of 
Clodius.  A  fray  ensued:  Clodiua  himself  re- 
turned to  quell  it,  or  to  punish  the  authors  of  it ; 
but  meeting  with  little  respect  among  the  gladia- 
tors, rccdved  a  wouui  in  the  shoulder,  and  was 
carried  lo  be  dreased  in  the  inn  at  Boviliie,  near 
to  which  place  the  dietiirlsnco  brgan.     Milo  be- 


the  place ;  and  thinkins  it  safer  to  end  their  qi 
rels  there,  than  await  the  roven^ 
who  would  not  la 


enge  of  an  enemy 


of  his  &etton  in  the  eity,  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the 
populace  against  him,  encourageil  his  people  lo 
pursue  thew  advantage;  they  aeconlingly  ibrced 
their  way  into  the  inn,  dragged  ClocTius  from 
thence,  and  havini  killed  him,  and  disperseil  all 
his  followers,  left  him  dead  of  many  wounds  in 
the  highvray. 

Seitus  Tedius,  a  senator,  happening  to  pass, 
put  the  body  into  his  own  carriage,  and  sent  his 
servants  with  it  to  Konie.  They  arrived  before 
dx  at  night,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  which  stood  on  tlie  palatine  hi" 
over  the  forum,  laid  the  corpse  in  the  veslibnie. 

The  servants  of  the  family,  and  multitudes 
from  the  streets,  immediately  crowded  lo  sco  this 
spectaule.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodius,  stood 
over  the  body,  and  with  loud  lamentations  un- 
covered and  pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  de- 
cttised  husband.  The  erowd  con^niied  to  in- 
crease "all  night,  and  until  break  of  day,  when 
O.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  a.  Pomiieius  Rufus, 
tribunes  of  the  pco[jle,  litcwiso  repaired  lo  the 
same  place,  and  gave  orders  to  carry  the  dead 
body  nakeil  lo  the  market-place,  and  there  to 
leave  it  eiposcd  to  public  view  on  the  rostra ;  and 
St  the  saoiB  time  accompanied  this  spectacle  with 
inSammatiny  haiangues  to  the  people. 

Septus  Claudius,  kinsman  of  the  deceased, 
soon  after  removed  the  body  from  the  market- 
place to  the  senate-house,  meaning  to  reproach 
the  order  of  senators  as  accessory  to  the  murder. 
The  populace,  who  still  followed  iu  great  num- 
bers, hurst  into  the  place,  tore  up  trie  benches, 
ind  brought  into  a  heap  the  materials,  with  the 
LiblcB  3ii3  df.'iks  of  li:>  ?i!rkB,  the  journals  and 


records  of  the  senate,  and  havini;  sef  the  "■holo 
on  Are,  consume  J  thecurpeonthiseitraoniinary 
pile.  The  fire  soon  reached  the  roof,  and  spread 
to  Ihe  contiguous  buildings.  The  tribunes,  Plan- 
cus and  RufiiB,  who  were  all  this  while  ex 
horlins  the  people  to  vengeance,  were  ilriven 
from  Ihe  rostra  by  the  flames  vvhich  burs!  from 
the  buildinga  around  them.  The  senate-house, 
the  porda  basilica,  and  other  edifices  were  re- 
duc«l  to  ashes. 
^  The  same  persons,  by  whom  this  fire  had  licen 
kindled,  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Le|ndns, 
who,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  an  insurrection, 
had  been  named  bterret  forced  into  the  hall, 
broke  dovm  the  images  of  the  family  ancestors, 
tore  from  the  looms  Ihe  webs,  in  weaving  of 
which  the  industry  of  Roman  matrons  was  still 
employed,  and  destroyed  what  else  they  could 
reach.  E>om  thence,  they  proceeded  to  allaclt 
the  house  of  Mili^  but  tliere  met  with  a  more 
proper  reception.  This  house,  during  the  riots, 
in  which  the  mastor  of  it  hail  home  so  great  a 
part,  was  become  a  kind  of  fortress,  and  among 
the  other  provi^ons  made  ibr  its  deleiice,  was 


fasces,  during  the  interregnum,  were  kept, 
seized  them  by  force,  and  carried  them  to  the 
houses  of  Sdpio  and  Hypsa^us,  the  present  popu- 
lar candidates  for  the  consulatoj  these,  vullioul 
any  other  form  of  election,   they  pressed  to  as- 


failed  in  this 


proposal 


power, 
il,  they 


^y  proceeded 


the  liouse  of  Pompey,  saluting  him  with  miied 
shouts  of  consul  or  dictator,  according  as  tlicy 
wished  him  lo  assume  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  this  lime,  for  some  days,  an  armed  po- 
pulace, mined  vrith  slaves,  conlinued,  under 
pretence  of  searching  for  Milo  and  his  adherents, 
to  [dllage  every  place  they  could  enler.i  And 
the  partizans  of  the  eandidales,  Hvpaieus  Hijd 
Sdpio,  thinking  they  liad  Milo  ata  disadvantage, 
beset  the  house  of  the  inlcrrei ;  and,  though  it 
was  not  customary  for  the  first  in  this  nomina- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  elections,  thfj  clamoured 
for  an  immediate  assembly  of  the  people  for  this 
purpose.  The  party  of  Milo,  though  professing 
likewise  In  Join  the  same  clamour  lor  an  imme- 
diate election,  came  to  blows  with  their  opjionenta, 
and  protected  the  house  and  the  person  of  the 
interrei  from  fertber  violence. 

Milo,  himself,  who  was  at  first  supposed  to 
have  fled  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  of  the  ex- 
cesses committed  bj  the  opposite  party,  and  of 
the  general  inclination  of  the  more  solier  part  of 
the  citizens  to  check  and  disappoint  their  vio- 
lence, ventured  again  to  appear  in  the  city,  and  at 
the  head  oT  his  friends  renewed  liis  canvass.  & 
succes^n  of  otiicers,  with  the  title  of  interrei, 
continued  to  be  named  at  the  expiration  of  every 
usual  term  of  five  days ;  but  such  was  the  eon- 
fusion  and  distraction  of  the  scene,  that  no  elec- 
tion could  be  made.  The  senate,  under  the  great- 
est alarm,  gave  to  the  interrex,  and  to  the 
tribunes   of  the  people,  to  whom  they  joined 
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Pompev,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  proconaular  coin- 
mifsion  an  pnneyor  of  corn  for  the  people,  held  a 
puhlic  character  in  the  stale,  the  usual  eliiirgp 
given  lo  the  conauls,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  republic.    They  even  reeomnrended  to  Pom- 

EV  (o  make  the  necesairv  Ie^ie«  throughout 
lIv  ind  to  proviJe  a  military  force  to  act  for 
the  rommm wealth,  in  repressing  the  liisonlerB 
which  were  eomnutted  by  the  Cdudilates  for 
•office 

U 1 1  r  the  protection  of  ™ch  temporary  eit- 
pedient"  to  restrain  the  vitrieiite  with  which  all 
parties  en  leavoured  to  do  themselves  justice, 
■uijic  applied  for  redre"",  in  tlie  way  ot  prosccu- 
lion  and  civil  suit.  The  two  Claudii,  nephews 
of  the  AnuBasei]  Puhlini  Cloilius,  demiintled  that 
the  slaves  of  Milo,  or  Ihowi  of  hia  wife  Faiista, 
shfluIJ  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a 
discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  their  uncle  was 
kille.1.  The  two  Valerii,  Nepos  and  Leo,  vrith 
Lucius  Herenniua  Balbiu,  joineil  in  ttie  same 
demand.  On  the  opposite  party,  a  like  demand 
a^Tiunst  the  slaves  of  the  deceased  Publius  Clo- 
dius  was  made  by  Ctelius,  one  of  the  tribunes ; 
and  a  prosocution  for  violeucA  and  corruption 
was  entered  by  ManUus  Cenianus  a^niit  Hyp- 
ssiis  and  Sd|no,  the  competitors  of  Milo,  for  the 
office  of  consul- 

Milo,  in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
to  have  his  slaves  put  lo  the  torture,  plesileil  that 
the  persons,  now  demanded  as  slaves,  were  ac- 
tually freemen,  he  having  manumitted  them  as  a 
reward  for  thrar  bithful  services  in  defending  his 
person  against  a  late  attempt  made  byClodius  on 
his  life,  [t  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  manumiHed  Ut  evade  the  law,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  torture,  and  to  screen  him. 
self  from  the  evidence  which  they  might  in  that 
manner  he  obliged  to  give.  M.  Calius  and  Man- 
lius  Cenianus  being  tribunes,  and  disposed  to  fa- 
vour Milo,  had  ventured  lo  vindicate  him  to  the 
peo^ile,  and  to  load  Clodius  as  the  aggressor,  and 
the  intended  assasun  in  the  fray  which  cost  him 
his  life.  Cicero  too,  with  great  zeal  and  courage, 
while  the  friends  of  Milo  were  yet  unsafe  in  the 
streets,  maintained  the  same  amunkent  in  tlie 
senate,  and  before  the  people.)  Milo,  however, 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  a  composition; 
end  ns  Pompey  had  all  along,  in  the  competition 
for  the  consubte,  ^voured  ^ot  only  Sci|no  hut 
likewise  Hjpssus  against  him,  he  offered  to  dro^ 
his  pretension  in  favour  of  those  candidates,  il 
Pompey  would  agree  lo  suppress  the  prosecutions 
that  were  commencing  against  him.  To  these 
proposals  Pompey  refused  to  listen.  lie  proba- 
bly thought  the  election  secure  for  his  friends, 
and  by  aliecting  a  zeal  for  justice,  hoped  to  in- 
crease hia  authoiity  with  the  people. 

The  partiians  of  Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  this 
wild  and  disorderly  slate  of  afiairs,  were  busy  in 
renewing  the  cry  which  they  had  raised  in  the 


the  restoration  of  the  public  peace.  Such  an 
eitraordinary  power  had  never  been  al  any  time 
more  wanted  in  the  republic ;  hut  Ibe  times.  In 
which  It  might  be  aalely  appbed,  were  nojnore. 
The  name  of  dictator  recalted  the  memory  of 
Sylla's  executions,  and  it  appeared  to  be  uncer- 
tain against  whom  they  might  now  be  directed 


To  avmd  the  title  more  than  the,  power  of  ditta- 
tor,  Bibulus  moved  in  the  senate,  that  all  the 
present  candidates  for  the  consulate  should  lie  set 
aside,  and  that  Ihe  intecrex  should  assemble  the 
people  for  the  election  of  Pompey  sole  consul. 
CaCo,  to  Ibe  surprise  of  every  body,  secondeii  this 
motion.  He  observed,  that  any  magistracy  was 
preferable  to  none,  and  that  if  the  republic  must 
be  governed  by  a  single  person,  none  was  so  fit 
lor  the  chaise  as  the  person  now  proposed.  Pom- 
pey bang  present,  thanked  Calo  for  this  decJara- 
tion  of  his  esteem,  and  sail  he  would  accept  of 
the  charge,  in  hopes  of  lieing  aided  by  his  coun- 
H'l.  Cato  made  answer,  in  terms,  meant  to  he 
literajly  intprprete<l,  hut  which  in  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  under  an  aspect  of  snUennesB, 
have  been  intended  to  Hatter,  that  he  meant  no 
favour  to  Pompey,  and  descrvcil  no  thanks  from 
him ;  that  bis  iniention  was  to  serve  the  republic 

It  was  resolved,  in  terms  of  this  motion,  that 
Pompey  should  be  presented  lo  the  gieople  as  sole 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  and  that  after 
two  months  were  elapsed,  he  might  propose  any 
other  candidate  to  be  joined  in  this  ofBce>  with 
himself.  The  election  was  acconlin^ly  brought 
on  by  the  interrex  Servius  Sulpitius,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Fehruary,  and  Pompey  de- 
djrcti  sole  consul,*  with  a  commis- 
Pamp^  all  sion  from  the  sen^e  to  arm,  if  ne 
On""'.  cessary,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  loi 

the  better  establishment  of  order 
in  the  city. 

The  first  object  of  Pompey,  in  Ibe  high  anil 
unprecedented  dignity  which  was  now  conferred 
upon  him,  appears  to  have  been  the  framing  of 
some  laws  to  restrain  for  the  future  such  disoiSers 
as  had  lately  prevailed,  and  lo  bring  criminals  to 
justice.  For  tliia  purjiose,  he  obtained  an  act  to 
enforce  the  laws  which  already  subaslcd  against 
violence  and  corru]ition;  and  to  regulate  the 
form  of  proceeding  in  trials  on  such  ciiminal 


By  the  regulalJona  now  suggesleJ  by  Pompey, 
every  trial  was  to  end  in  four  days.  Tlie  examin- 
ation of  evidence  might  occupy  the  three  first ; 
the  hearing  of  parties,  and  the  judgment,  the 
fourth,  lue  prosecutor  was  allowed  two  hours 
lo  support  his  charge,  and  the  defendant  three 
hours  lo  make  his  defimce.  The  number  of  ad- 
vocates was  restricted,  and  the  use  of  commenda- 
Icay  characters  proJubited.t  The  quffisilor,  or 
judge  cruiiinsi,  was  to  l-e  chosen  from  among 
those  who  hail  lield  the  office  of  cnnsul,  aid 
eighty  judees  or  jurors  were  to  1«3  ioipaiinelled, 
and  obligpa  to  attend  the  liiai.  Atler  the  evi- 
dence and  pleadings  were  heard,  the  |)arties  were 
then  allowed  each  tu  challenge  or  nject  iltleen  of 
the  jury  or  judges,  or  five  from  each  of  the  tmlerB 
of  which  they  were  composed :  and  the  court 
being  tlius  roluced  lo  lilly-onc,  they  were  to  be 
inclosed  and  to  give  judgment.' 

Corruption  was  become  so  frequent,  and  so 
much  a  necessary  art  in  couduclu^g  elections, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  lo 
prosecute  this  crime.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a 
clause  was  enacted  in  the  law  of  Pompey,  by 
which  any  person  formerly  convicted  of  bribery, 
might  obtain  a  remission  of  the  penalties  he  had 
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mcucre  J  by  crmiricting  any  one  other  person  of  a 
criimi  equji,  or  by  convicting  two  pereone,  though 
of  a  cnine  leas  heinoDS  than  his  own.  By  these 
means,  it  was  pmpoiwfl  thni  ono  conviction  should 
produce  atill  more  in  aui'crs^n.  That  connc- 
tion,  in  every  instance,  sbould  )»  sltendcd  with 
Inlainy ;  but  that  Che  pains  of  law  should  ulti- 
mately rest  on  such  a  ]ierf<on  as  could  not  find 
another  on  whom  to  eluft  the  burden  fn>ui 
hinnelf.' 

These  regulationa  were  made  with  a  particular 
view  to  the  trial  of  Milc^  now  arraigned  on  the 
statutes  both  of  corruption,  anJ  of  videnco  or  os- 
sas^nalion.  The  passing  of  these  laws  was  op- 
posed on  this  account  by  the  iHends  of  tbe  ac- 
cused, who  alleged,  that  they  were  not  ads  of 
le^lation,  but  lUHa  of  attmnder,  Itaving  a  retro- 
spect to  lliB  esse  of  a  party  concerned  in  a  past 
transaction,  CieliuB  tne  tribunp,  and  Ciccm, 
maintained  this  ai^ument.  PompcT  replied  with 
ioipBtience,  tliat  ifhc  were  hindered  to  proceed  in 
a  lei^al  way,  he  should  employ  force.^  H«  ap- 
peared (0  entertain  some  ammosity  against  JVliio, 
such  at  least  aa  they  who  love  to  govern,  have  to 
others  who  appear  not  to  be  easily  governed.  He 
either  hail,  or  affected  to  have,  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  his  own  person,  confessed  or  airectnl 
this  a^i{irchen;don  in  the  senate,  and  retirci],  as  for 
Hatety,  to  Ilia  own  house  in  the  suburbs :  there  he 
Tetaincd,  for  the  guard  of  his  person,  a  party  of 
armeil  men ;  and  there  too,  uu'ler  the  same  af- 
fectation of  withdrawing  frooi  violence,  he  caused 
(he  aaseuiblics  of  the  aenatfl  to  he  held. 

The  ariatocratical  or  senatorian  party  was 
much  interested   in  the   preservation  of  Milo : 


rioters,  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance ; 
laws  h;ut  not  always  been  of  sufficient  force  to 
protect  their  jicnon^  it  was  their  interest  to  pro- 
tect those  who,  on  occasion,  had  set  aside  the 
.aws  in  their  defence.  The  argument,  in  eqnity, 
mdcei!  was  strong  on  the  ude  of  Milo.  During 
the  late  suspension  of  government,  the  ^rtions 
were  rather  separate  parQca  at  war,  than  subjects 
cnjoyinz  the  protection,  and  amenable  to  the 
jurisdicfion  of  any  civil  power  whatever.  They 
who  procared  ot  prolonged  this  state  of  anarchy, 
were  alone  chargeable  with  the  conseciuences. 
In  this  contest,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
without  force  or  nolent  measures,  the  fi^ends  of 
tbe  repnhiic  and  of  the  senate  were  badly  cir, 
cnmetanccd.  They  contended  tar  laws,  and  a 
constitution  wluch  miaht  he  turned  agamst  the 
very  irri!;;ularities  which  had  been  neeessa-rj  to 
their  own  prcaemilJoD,  while  the  opposite  fact^ion, 
if  defeatefl,  might  claim  the  protection  of  forms, 
which  thev  had  endeaYoured  to  subvert. 

It  would  have  been  just,  perhaps,  to  have  closed 
the  late  scene  of  confusion  with  a  general  indem- 
nity, and  to  have  token  precautions  for  the  regular 
uninterrupted  eieriiise  of  gouernmcnt  in  future. 
This,  however,  would  not  liave  calmed  tho  re- 
■entments  of  those  who  were  airgrieved,   and 

Fompey  deternuned  to  eignaliie  his  governi 

by  a  more  specious  appear-— "  "F  "—","■    ri 


X  of  justice.  Douii 

the  trial  of  Milc^  on  the  charge  of  murder ;  and 
the  other  judi^B,  taken  from  among  tin:  most  re- 
fpectable  of  each  order  in  the  commonwealth, 


impannelled  in  terms  of  the  late  slatule 
.  ..  riminal  was  cited  to  answcrthis  cljirsc  n 
tho  fourth  of  April ;  and  on  the  same  day,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  corruption  bniught  aga  nst 
him  in  the  onlinnrv  court  of  thi-  prietor  Manlius. 
MarcellUE  apfieanil  Cor  him  at  tlie  bar  ot  tlie  pr'e 
tor,  and  procured  a  delay  until  tbe  other  trul 
should  be  ended 

The  court,  it  appears,  was  asBembkil  in  the 
forum  or  o|Hn  markit  place.  I  here  was  s  tn 
bonal  or  Iwnch  miled  in  fiir  the  judges  Ihe 
whole  S[>aee  was  crowded  with  niollitmlrs  of 
peo|ile.  The  prosecutors  began  with  examining 
Castdnius  Schola,  who  had  h^n  m  nimt^n]  wi^ 
Clodiuswlien  he  was  killed.  This  nitness  gave 
ilirrct  evidence  U)  tbe  &ct,  and  exaggerated  the 
atrocity  of  tbe  crime.  Marccllus  would  have 
cross-questioned  him;  but  the  populace,  and  many 
others  who  assembhd  in  the  crowd,  who  favoured 
the  prosecution,  raised  a  menaf^g  crv,  which 
alarmed  the  accused  and  his  connscl  so  much, 
tliat  they  cliumcil  the  protection  of  the  court 
They  were  accordingly  rccdyed  within  the  rails, 
and  the  judge  appti^  to  the  consul,  who  had  la- 
order  to  restrain,  by  bis  presence,  any  disordeta 
that  might  arise  at  the  trial.  Fompey,  who  was 
then  attended  only  by  his  lictors,  was  himsrif 
likewise  alarmed  liy  that  disorderly  shout,  and 
said,  that  tor  the  future,  a  proper  fore  '  "  ' 
provided  to  keep  tbt 
tbe  following  day,  li 

to  the  forum,  with  Uicu  miuer  uiiiis;  u 
some  tumult  amona  tlie  [lopulace,  save 
that  the  place  shuuU  he  cleared.  Tn  tl 
tion  of  this  order  numliers  were  killed. 

to  lie 

examined  fin'  two  days  without  any  di«turl>ance. 
Among  thesB  the  inhabitants  of  fiovillic,  the  fa- 
mily and  relations  of  Clodius,  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via,  were  examined  on  the  several  circumstances 
that  fell  within  their  knowledge,  and  lelt  no 
doubt  remaining  with  rcs)>ect  to  the  fact.  The 
minds  of  men  every  day  became  niore  intent  on 
tho  issue ;  so  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
parties  were  to  plead,  all  other  business  was  sus- 
pended in  the  city ;  the  shops  and  offices  were 

There  appeared  for  the  prosecutors  Appios 
Claudius,  M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  ^cpos. 
They  began  at  eight,  and  spoke  till  ten.  For  the 
defender  appeared  Ol  Hortensius,  M.  Marccllus, 
M.  Calidius,  PaustuB  Sylla,  M.  Calo,  and  M. 
T.  Cicero,  of  whom  the  last  only  attempted  Cc 
speak.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  fact 
was  undeniable,  it  ought  to  be  justified  on  the 

Elea  of  neces^ty  and  public  expedience.  Cicejo 
imself  thought  this  too  bold  a  i>leB,  and  there- 
fore chose  that  of  self-defence,  alleging  that  Cfo- 
dius  was  the  aggressor,  and  intended  to  assassi- 
nate Milo.  It  IS  remarked  of  this  celebrated 
orator,  that  he  began  all  his  orations  under  eon- 
siderabte  soUdtmle  and  awe  of  his  audience.  On 
this  occasion,  when  he  stood  uji  to  speak,  the  par- 
tizans  of  Clodius,  who  were  likewise  inveterate 
enemisti  to  himself,  endeavoured  to  ihsconcert 
him  with  clamours  and  menadng  cries.  I'he 
unusual  oght  of  miUtary  guanls,  cnnmmnrled  by 
an  oflii.'r,  who  was  supjiosed  to  \ip  ]irejUiliced 
against  his  client,  it  is  said,  so  far  overi'oiiic  and 
sunk  his  spirit,  that  he  spoke  feebly,  ;iiid  con 
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eluded  ahniplly;  and  that  what  he  actually  de- 
livered was  far  short  of  that  masterly  oration 
which  he  eompoEed,  and  altemaxils  piiblislieil 
under  the  title  of  Mho's  defence. 

The  Bccuaed,  however,  even  in  this  alarming 
scene,  stood  at  the  bar  with  an  undauntcd_  coun- 
tenance ;  and  while  every  one  else,  in  imiWion 
of  the  senators,  appeared  in  inonming,  he  alone 
appeared  in  an  onhnarv  dress.  When  judgment 
was  given,  and  the  ballots  inspected,  it  appeared 
that,  uf  the  senators,  twelve  condemned,  and  ax, 
or  perhaps  rather  five,  acquitted ;  of  the  tniahls, 
thirteen  condemned,  and  four  acquillcd ;  of  the 
Tribuni  ^rarii,  or  representatives  of  the  plebeian 
order,  thirteen  condemned,  and  three  or  four  ac- 
quitted. And  Milo,  upon  the  whole,  was  con- 
demned by  thirty-eight  against  thirteen. 

Before  sentence  was  pronounced,  being  still  at 
liberty  to  withdraw,  he  retired  into  eiiile,_and 
filed  his  residence  at  Mars^lles.  Thither  Cicero 
sent  him  a  copy  of  an  oration  in  Ids  defence, 
composed  at  leisure,  as  an  effort  of  Ms  eloquence, 
and  3  Bjieeinicn  of  what  could  be  urged  in  the 
cause.     The  packet  containing  this  writing,  it 


seems,  was  delivered  to  read  to  Milo  wMle  he  sat 
at  dinner.  "  How  lucky  it  was,"  he  said,  "  that 
thia  ora^on  was  not  actually  spoken,  I  should  not 
>w  liavc  been  eating  these  oxceJlrnt  lish  at  Mar- 


thus  trilled  with  apparent  or  unmerited  disgrace, 
that  idngle  addUion  of  conslajicy  and  force  to  his 
character  would  have  undoubtedly  placed  him  as 
high  in  the  order  of  statesmen,  as,  by  the  other 
parts  of  Ills  character,  he  stand^^  in  the  list  of  in- 
genioua  men  and  virtuous  atwene. 

Milo  was  likewise  soon  Kfter  condemnrd,  in 
absence,  by  the  pKCtor,  ujion  a  charge  of  hribery 
and  corruption.  Some  of  his  competitors,  par- 
ticularly HypsBUB-and  Scipio,  were  brought  to 
trial  for  the  same  oflence.  The  tribune  Mona. 
tins  Planciis  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were,  at  the 
eipiration  of  their  ofiice,  tried  and  condcmneil 
for  tliB  share  they  had  m  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  senate-liouse,  and  m  the  assauh  which 
viras  committed  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the 
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a  Gaul. 


-ilcgo  of  Grsar  ta  be  admilted  as  Candl- 

'vmin^e— Genera!  RcioH  of  the  Gavls— 

Blockade  anrf  Redvetion  of  Alcsia—DislT&utiim  of  Casaft 


POMPEY  in  his  dignity  of  sole  consul,  hav- 
ing jniniJ  a  legnJ  authority  to  the  personal  eleva- 
tion which  he  always  affected,  possessed  much 
of  the  influence  and  consiiloration  of  a  real  nio- 
narrh;  and  it  wonkl  have  been  happy,  perliaps, 
for  the  state,  if  he  could  have  jaaAe  such  a  digni- 
ty heredilarv,  and  a  permanent  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  gi^'en  to  the  commonwealth  that 
reasonable  miKture  of  kingly  government,  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  stooil  so  greatly  in  need. 
In  his  present  elevation  be  rose  for  a  while  above 
the  partialities  of  a  £ictious  leader,  and  appeai>ed 
to  adopt  that  interest  which  the  sovereign  eve- 
has  in  the  supiiort  of  justice.  He  oven  seems  t 
have  personated  tiie  charecler  of  a  prince,  or  t 
have  conddered  himself  as  almve  the  rank  of  i 
citizen.  Among  other  instances  to  tliis  uurpoat 
is  mentioned  his  haughty  saying  to  HypattiUs, 
late  eanjidate  for  the  consulate,  now  under  pro- 
secutiou  for  bribery,  who,  as  Poinpey  [lassed  froi 
the  bath  to  supper,  put  hinwelf  in  his  way  I 
implore  his  protection,  "  Detain  me  not,"  ha  sail 
"  you  only  make  supper  loo  cool  for  no  purpoar.' 
In  the  midst  of  the  soMtadons  of  his  courtiei 
and  llat.terers,  he  even  ventunal  to  dispense  with 
his  owe  regulations.  Contrary  to  the  rule  he 
Wmsi'lf  haii  laid  down  for  the  clireclion  of  crimi- 
nal trials,  he  furnished  Munatius  Flancus,  when 
brought  to  the  bar,  with  a  commendatory  testi- 
irefer  this  writing  of  Pompey," 


lullior. 


when  the  judges  came  to  be  inclosid,  thought 
pro|ier  to  reject  Cato !  the  accused  was  neveilhe- 
lesa  condenmed.' 

Beddes  the  measures  taken  Im  punish  past  of- 
fences, it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  some 
laws  to  prevent  for  the  future,  or  to  lessen  the 
temirtation  to  the  commisaon  of  such  dangerous 
crimes.  The  principal  source  of  the  lalo  disor- 
ders  appeared  to  be  the  avidity  of  candiilates  for 
tliose  offices  of  state,  which  led  immediately  to 
the  government  of  lucrativejirovinces.  To  remove 
this  temptation,  it  was  ordaineil,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pompey,  that  no  man  could  be  B_ppointed  to  a 
province  fall  five  years  after  the  eipiration  of  that 
office,  whether  of  consul,  prator,  or  qua^tor,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  claimed  a  proportionate  station 
in  the  ()rovinceB. 

Before  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however,  Pom- 
pey had  the  address  to  procure  for  hiroself  a  pro- 
longation of  his  government  in  Spain  for  five 
years.  This  circumstance,  which  continued  to 
Dive  him  the  command  of  an  armv  abroad,  while 
Se  likewise  bore  the  highest  civS  ofiice  in  the 
state  at  home,  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for 
the  commonwealth. 

■  Ciesar's  command  in  Gaul  was  soon  to  expire ; 
and,  BCiawdiug  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  he  must 
even  reagn  it  before  hs  could  aspire  to  the  con- 
sulite,  or  pretend  to  cope  with  lus  rival  in  civil 
prercrinent*.  It  liad  been  wisely  ordainiJ  by  the 
laws,  that  die  persons  offering  themselves  as  can- 
diilates for  tlie  office  of  consul,  should  appi-ar  in 
lierson  to  sue  for  it;  and  that  no  nian,  without 
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regulation  «  was  inlenJi«l  W  prevent  (he 
junclion  of  civil -power  in  the  state  with  the 
mand  of  an  army.    Pompey,  however,  though 
Tested  wilh  Buch  a  command  in  Spun,  had  con- 
trived to  be  eiempted  from  the  observance  of  this 
lav»,  and,  under  pretence  that  his  office  of  gf 
rat  purveyor  of  corn  for  the  lioman  people 
not  confine  bim  to  any  station,  and  in  reality 
tended  to  the  whote  empire,  or  had  a  partioi 
referenra  to  Italy,  still  continued  to  reside  in  the 
idty  of  Rome. 

Ctesar,  to  k«ep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly 
upired  to  the  same  privilege  with  Pompcy,  and 
dumed,  as  a  nier«  instance  of  equal  Irealment, 
nhal  the  other  had  <&tained;  but  what,  if  be- 
stowed on  himself,  with  his  other  advantages, 
most  have  given  him  a  great  and  immediate  superi- 
ority. The  army  he  commanded  vras  airendy  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  addition 
of  consular  power  at  Rome,  to  Ihat  of  general  ii 
both  the  Gauls,  was  joining  Italy  itself  tn  hi 
provinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  in  possessinn 
of  the  empiic.  Any  opposition  made  to  his  an- 
Ihority  as  consul  would  be  construed  as  rebellion 
agunst  the  stale  itself  Pompey  woulil  be  driv< 
at  once  from  the  helm  of  atTairs  to  (he  coinmai 
of  a  distant  province,  in  which  he,  at  most,  could 
only  defend  himself;  but  not  entertain  any  de- 
aigna  on  the  Bover^nty  of  Italy,  which  would 

be  covered  from  bisattemptstiy  thePyrr ' 

the  Alps,  and  the  great  armies  of  Gnul. 

With  these  olyects  in  bU  view,  ( 
structed  his  parUzans  among  the  tribunes  to 
move,  that,  heme  continually  engaged  in  =  •"- 
Eardona  war,  wnlch  required  his  presenr 
bein^  necessarity  detained  abroad  in  the  i 
of  his  country,  he  might  be  exempted  from  the 
hw,  which  required  the  candidates  for  office  to 
attend  their  canvass  in  person,  and  might  there- 
fore be  elected  into  the  consulate  vrithont  jiresent- 
inghimselftothe  people  for  that  purpose. 

This  proposition  was  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  few 
who  joined  with  them  in  support  of  the  common- 
nealth.  It  was  known  to  be  intended  that  Cffisar 
should  have  a  privilege  of  being  elected  consul, 
without  resigning  his  province,  or  dismissing  his 
army ;  and  they  withstood  the  motion  as  ot  the 
most  dangerous  consequence.  But  Pompey,  who 
ought  likewise  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Ctesar,  and  at  the  un- 
common advantage  at  which  he  now  aimed,  was 
either  lulled  into  security  by  the  artifices  of  his 
rival,  or  thought  himself  sufiicientiy  nused  above 
any  danger  from  this  or  any  other  quarter.  He 
had  accf.|)teil,  in  his  own  person,  many  unprece- 
dented honours,  and  was  posraMy  unwilling  tu 
contend  for  forms  which,  at  some  future  penud, 
nught  limit  his  own  pretensions.  Cato  loudly 
renewed  his  GOspicion  of  Ciesar's  deigns,  i  icero 
could  not  be  neutral  in  anv  dispute  that  should 
arise  between  Cesar  and  Pompey.  He  had  been 
baiushcd  by  the  one,  and  restored  by  the  other. 
Besides  the  personal  consideration  he  owed  to 
Pompey  on  this  occaaon,  his  natural  bias  was 
on  the  ude  of  the  senate,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  forms  whiiJi  were  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  nevertheless  suHered 
nimself  to  be  daziled  with  the  court  which  Cnssar 


this  very  question  ;  he  condemned  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  Cato,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  ruining  the 
cause  of  the  republic  by  setting  both  Caesar  and 
Pompey  at  defiance,  while  he  himself,  by  tempo- 
rising, and  by  managing  the  inclinations  of  these 
Srtiea,  had  secured  them  both  in  its  interests. 
e  staled  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  (  >sar  at 
this  time,  supported  as  he  was  by  a  pnerful 
armv,  and  in  the  bowels  of  Italy ;  bnt  did  net 
consider  that  he  was  then  giving  up,  without  a 
quarrel,  all  that  any  quarrel  could  extort. 

The  army  of  Cesar  was  not  then  so  well  prp- 

Cured  to  follow  him  against  his  countrv,  nor  hs 
imsclf  (limiBheJ  with  the  same  colours  ot  jus- 
tice, under  which  he  attervmrds  made  war  on  the 
commonwealth.  If  a  civil  war  were  to  lie  ilrrad- 
ed,  to  temporise,  in  this  instance,  was  to  giie  a 
delay  wbidi  proved  ^vourahle  fo  the  enemy,  or 
rather,  in  effect,  to  deliver  up  the  republic,  with- 
out a  contest,  to  that  fete  which  the  prudent 
counsels  in  question  were  intended  to  reBiove. 
Under  colour  of  this  prudence,  nevertheless,  Ci- 
cero, as  well  as  Pompev,  supported  the  tribunes 
in  their  motion,  and  obtained  for  the  proconsul 
of  GeuI  the  dispensation  he  desired,  to  n-lain  his 
nrrnvj  while  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  lor 
the  highest  ufBce  of  the  state  at  Rome. 

Cesar,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  en  lhat 
side  of  the  Alps  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ub- 
serving  the  distractions  which  took  jilacc  in  the 
dty  upon  the  murder  of  Clodius,  atlrctt<d  much 
lea!  for  the  laws  which  had  been  so  grossly  vio- 
i  that  instance ;  and,  under  pri  tcnee  of 
ng  himself  wilh  the  means  of  sujjjjirling 
i  against  those  who  were  inclined  lo  dis- 
turb it,  ordered  new  lei'ies  in  every  pari  of  his 
"provinces,  and  made  a  cnnsiderahle  addition  to 
lis  army  ;  but,  contented  for  the  present  with  the 
irivil^  he  had  obtained  of  suing  for  the  ecneu- 
.ite,  without  quitting  his  province,  or  tesigniag 
his  military  power,  he  left  the  slate,  as  before,  ap- 
parently in  the  hands  of  Ponijiey ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  on  the  report  of  a  general  de- 
ill  the  Gaulish  nations,  repasstd  the 
Al«. 

Most  of  the  nations  that  lay  beyond  thenitiun- 
ins  of  Auvergne,  the  original  limits  iif  tlie  lio- 
in  province,  roused  by  the  sense  of  ttirir  present 
condition,  or  by  the  cruel  massacre  lately  exe- 
cuted in  a  part  of  their  country,  were  actually  in 
arms.     They  had  submitted  to  C»sar,  or  were 


had  threatened  the  canton  ot  the  Cai- 
nutes,!  for  absenting  themselves  from  tiie  con- 
vention wUch  he  am  assembled  on  the  Seine, 
and  the  merdless  severities  eiecutod  by  him 
against  the  unfortunate  natives  of  tlie  tract  be- 
-  -         the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,'  convinced  all 

^ns  of  Gaul  that  they  were  nilucfd  lothe 

condition  of  sUives  j  and  that  every  eiertiiMi  they 
made  Cir  liberty  was  to  be  pui.-isned  as  a  crime. 
They  saw  the  folly  of  their  firmer  disseiitiuns, 
and  suspended  all  their  animosities  tu  cnttr  into 
1  general  concert  for  their  common  safely.  'I  lif 
•ceaeion,  they  said,  was  favourable  fur  the  nco- 
'ery  of  their  country.     The  Romans  were  Jis 
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Iracted  at  homo,  and  Cesar  had  snfiicient  occu- 
pation in  Italy.  Hia  army  could  nnt  act  in  his 
abwnce.  Tho  present  time,  they  concluded, 
was  the  favourable  opportunity  to  shut  out  the 
Romans  for  ever  beyond  the  Covennes,  or  even 
to  force  them  to  retire  within  the  Alps. 

All  the  nations  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and 
tho  Garonne,  quite  roirnd  to  the  sea-i^oast,  re- 
ceived these  representations  with  Joy.  They 
held  private  meeting  and  instead  of  exchanging 
hostages,  which  would  have  been  loo  pulme  a 
meoisure,  and  have  led  to  a  discoxery  of  their  de- 
y  plighted  their  fulh  by 
irnonTy  practised  among 
,  that  of  presang  their  Iffli 

The  people  of  the  Carnutcs*  iinJert«ok  to  he- 
gin  hostilities ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  iised, 
surprised  the  town  of  Genabum,'  where  they  put 
many  Roman  Icadera  together  with  the  com- 
mifisary-gonerBl  uf  tbe  anr>y,  to  death. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Gauls  to  convey  in- 
timation of  such  events  by  means  of  a  cry  which 
they  raised  at  the  [dace  of  action,  and  repeated 
wherever  the  vdee  was  heard,  till,  pasMng  almost 
with  the  velocity  of  sound  itself,  it  gave  the 
npeediest  information  of  what  was  done.  In  llus 
manner,  intelligence  of  what  hail  been  trans- 
acted at  Genabum  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was, 
before  night,  propasateJ  in  every  direction  to  tho 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  asty  milet?,  and  put 
all  the  nations  within  this  compass  in  a  ferment. 
Its  first  and  principal  eflects,  however,  were  pro- 
duced in  the  country  of  ^e  Arverni.'  Here 
Vercingetorii,  a  youth  of  heroic  spirit  and  great 
capacity,  a^teoihled  his  retainers,  took  possession 
of  Gergovia,  now  Ciermont,  the  capital  of  hia 
country,  and  from  thence  sent  messenj^ers  in 
every  ilirection  to  ur^e  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sure latolf  concerted  for  the  general  freedom  of 
GjuI.  He  himself,  in  return  tor  his  zeal,  being 
chosen  the  common  head  of  the  coniederacy,  in 
this  capacity,  fixed  the  quota  of  men  and  of  arms 
to  be  furnished  by  each  separate  canton,  and  took 
hostages  for  the  regular  observanee  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  several  parties  had  agreed. 

Vercingetorii  having  assembled  a  considerable 
arm),  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  act  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
province,  wlule  he  himself  moved  to  the  Loire,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  nations  of  that  quarter,  who 
appeared  to  be  too  secure!  and  he  accordingly 
brouTht  to  his  standard  all  the  cnirriors  of  those 
cantons  that  lay  on  tho  left  of  that  river.  His 
party  on  the  Garonne,  at  the  enrne  time,  were 
joined  bv  all  the  nations  of  Aqiiitania,  andj  in 
formidable  nuu^rs,  threatoned  with  immediate 
destruction  the  d^es  of  Thoulonse  and  Nar- 
bonne,  or  such  part  of  their  districts  at  least  as 

Thither  Cssar,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
B3'<emble  upon  his  arrival  from  Italy,  immediately 
repaired ,  and,  having  put  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  a  condition  not  to  be  insulted,  proceeded 
to  give  the  enemy  an  alarm  in  thdr  own  country. 
His  ohiett  was,  if  possible,  to  put  lutnself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  which  he  had  left  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  his  new  acquisitions.  He 
did  not  rhoose  that  those  legions  should  move  in 
his  ab^nce  so  tkr  as  to  expose  themselves  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  natives.     Nor  was  it  easy  for  him- 


self, with  the  force  under  hia  commanil,  m  pene- 
trate through  so  many  enemies  as  lay  in  his  nay 
to  join  them.  It  was  yet  winter,  and  the  mouit- 
tains  were  deeply  covered  with  snow.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  increased  his  ilifRculties,  as  it 
was  likely  to  render  the  enemy  secure,  still  en- 
couraged him  to  make  hia  attempt.  He  accon!- 
ingly  passed  the  moitntains*  which  lay  in  liis 


junted 

(ion  of  the  prince  of  the  Arven 
country,  he  sent  his  cavalry  abroad  in  numerous 
parties  to  destroy  with  fire  and  swonl  the  people 
with  their  liatdtations  and  possessions.  When 
he  thought  the  alarm  waa  sufHciently  spread,  and 
must  have  reached  the  Gaulish  army  on  the 
Loire,  he  pretended  that  his  presence  waa  re- 
quired in  the  province  behind  him,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  tmoi«  in  Auverj;ne  to  Decimus 
Brutus,  then  a  young  mani  giving  him  orders 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  parties  abroad,  and 
to  continue  to  harass  the  country  as  he  himself 
had  done. 

Having  taken  these  measures  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  Cassar,  with  a 
few  attendants,  rnade  hasto  to  paas  in  a  different 
direction  to  Vienna  on  (he  Rhone,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  party  of  horse,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed at  that  jJace  to  wait  his  orders;  and, 
under  this  escort,  without  hailing  by  day  or  by 
night,  he  passed  byBibracto'and  ihecountiy  of  Clie 
Lingonea,s  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  his  army  on 
the  Seine,  and  while  he  was  yet  supposed  to  be 
in  Auver"nc,  had  actually  assembled  his  lesions 
which  hail  been  distributed  on  the  course  or  thai 


this  manner,  had  passed  him,  an 
man  army  on  the  Seine  was  in  m 
thai  tbe  invasion  of  his  own  country  bail  been  no 
more  than  a  feint,  and  that  tiie  chief  force  of  tlie 
enemy  was  to  tie  expected  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, he  resumed  the  operations  which  he  had  in- 
termitted on  the  Loire,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
himself  of  a  post  in  the  territory  of  Bihrai^, 
where  the  people  still  professed  themselves  to  be 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 

CiBsar,  notwithstanding  the  difiiculty  of  pro- 
curina  provisions  and  Ibnige  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son, thought  himself  under  a  necessity  of  oppos- 
ing tho  progress  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose 
he  left  his  uiggage,  under  the  guard  of  two  le- 
mons, at  Agendicum  ■?  and  from  tlience,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  proc(£ded  to  Genaliam," 
leaving  Trebonitis  by  the  vvay  to  take  possession 
of  a  town  which  the  natives,  after  a  little  show  of 
resistance,  bad  surrendered. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  Genabum,  the  Gaala, 
who  were  in  arms  at  that  place,  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  town ;  and  shutting  the  gates  against  liio 
Romans  on  one  ^de,  endeavounxl  to  escape  by 
the  bridge  of  the  Loire  on  the  other.  ButCiosar, 
having  notice  of  their  design,  forced  o)>pn  their 
gates,  and  overtook  them,  while  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
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nnriviw  stwpta  wliinli  ler!  tn  it,  put  the  grpatpr 
part  tn  the  swoni,  nnil,  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
veinjino  the  masflatre  of  tho  Roman  tradera,  who 
hail  bppu  nut  off  at  thin  plaw,  onlered  thot  the 
town  Bhould  he  daslroyecl.  From  thence  he  pene- 
tniti^  into  the  muntry  of  the  Biturigfs,'  on  the 
IbH  of  tho  Loire  ;  nnil,  on  hin  way  towDnla  Ava- 
ricum,'  the  capital  of  that  diatriet,  fbrccil  every 
plnrn  thit  opposed  his  paBsaire. 

Vnnangelorii,  obscTTin!;  the  mjnd  proereBS  of 
the  Romans,  and  kliowini;  that  the  Gtenfi,  bring 
without  onlet  or  discipline,  could  not  withstand 
them  irk  hattip,  declined  an  enga^ment,  but  en- 
deavoured to  distTcsa  the  enemy  by  delays  and 
want  of  provi»nnB.  He  had  authority  eaou^h 
with  his  own  people  to  persuade  them  to  lay  their 

Cmsir's  route.  Twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriies 
were  burnt  in  one  day.  Avnricum  alone,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  VerciniretDriit,  ami  at  the 
earnciit  reqneat  of  its  inhaVdtants,  who  undertook 
to  defpTid  it  to  the  lart  extiemitT,  was  Bparcd. 

Thither,  accordinglv,Cffi8aradvan™iaa  to  the 
onlr  prize  that  was  !eit  He  attacked  the  place, 
under  great  diiad vantages,  in  tbe  midat  nf  a 
country  that  waa  entirely  laid  waste,  and  tniKling 
for  the  daily  subsistence  of  his  army  to  the  .£dui 
beyond  the  Loire,  who,  notwithstanding  tlicir 
protEssiona,  were  far  imat  being  hearty  in  his 
cause,  or  dilinaiit  In  sending  their  supplies  of 
provisions  to  his  camp.  Such  as  they  sent  were 
inlcrneptcd  by  Vercingetorii,  who  luid  occO|)ied 
a  strong  post  with  hia  army,  and  infested  tbe 
highways  wiUi  bis  parties.  In  these  d^cum- 
stances,  Cesar's  army  was  sometimes  reduced 


lethere 
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siege,  whenever  they  were  pleased  to  intimate, 
that  they  coul  J  endure  it  no  longer;  "We  are 
got  into  a  difficult  situation,"  he  used  to  observe ; 
"if  tbe  troops ar«  discouraged,  Isbal)  withdraw." 
To  this  affected  tenderness  for  the  suflerinas  of 
his  men,  he  was  every  where  answered,  with  in- 
-      "  s  that  he  would  not  dishonour  them,  by 


supposing  that  any  bardsliips  eouiJ  oblige  them 

..  r— J.:.  .1 1 .„  'Lgjf^jjj  ai^u([,5j  (ly  the 
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to  forfeit  the  character  they 
labour  of  so  many  successful  campaigns.    He  ac- 
cordingly continued  the  aUack  of  Avaricum  under 
all  his  discouragements. 

The  place  was  covered  on  two  radea  by  a  rirer 
and  a  morass,  and  wasaccessihie  only  on  the  third. 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  ingeniously  con- 
structed with  double  frames  of  wood,  having  com- 
Crtments  or  pannels  tilled  up  with  masonry  and 
ge  blocks  of  stone.  The  masonry  secured  the 
timber  from  fire,  and  the  frames  preserved  the 
masonry  against  the  eHects  of  the  lettering  rani, 
which  coiud  act  only  on  the  stones  contained 
wichin  a  single  pannci  or  dividon  of  the  frame, 
vrithout  ruimng  at  onco  any  conaderable  part  of 
the  wall,  or  ellecting  a  breach.  The  Roman  ar- 
my approached  tu  this  wall  by  the  most  laborious 
Ind  difficult  methods  which  were  practised. 
They  began,  in  the  ancient  form  of  attack,  at  a 

iiroper  distance,  and  on  a  breadth  of  eighty-three 
eet,  to  lay  aslo^gnioond,^which  rising  by  de- 
grees on  the  plain,  bnued,  as  it  advanced,  an  easv 
ascent  to  the  level  o  'Jie  battlements.  The  earth 
on  the  sides  of  this  i^.-und  was  'iipportixl  by 
timbers,  hurdles,  and  feggots,  and  the  workmen 


in  front  were  rovered  with  mantlets  and  moveablo 
penthouses.  The  liesiefted,  that  they  miiiljt  5ti!l 
overtop  the  besiegers,  raised  their  walla  bv'nddi- 
tional  frames  of  wooil,  which  they  covrred  ivirli 
raw  hides,  aa  a  spcuri^  against  the  Imrninsc  ar- 
rows and  shafte  whinh  were  darted  ncniiiBt  them. 

Tn  this  contest  tbe  works  on  both  sides  wei« 
raised  about  eighty  ftrt,  and  the  bc^osi'if  ouIiti- 
voured  to  keep  the  advaniage  of  sii|KTinr  hrijiit, 
not  only  by  raising  their  own  walls,  but  likriii^e 
by  nndemjining  and  sinking  (he  mound  of  the 
besiegers.  They  made  galleriea  under  the  foun- 
dation of  their  own  wall  to  the  bottom  of  llie 
enemy's  mound,  by  which  they  endeavonreif  to 
remOYC  the  earth  and  other  materials  from  bdniv, 
an  fast  as  they  were  accumulated  above.  Tlu^y 
came  from  thrir  sally-ports  on  diircrent  sidra  of 
tbe  mound,  and  endeavoured  to  set  Ria  to  the 
wood  by  which  tbe  earth  was  supported.  In  M 
these  particulars  showing  that  they  posBessod  the 
arts  of  defence  in  common  with  ancient  natJom..* 
Vercingetorix,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  lo 
harass  the  Roman  armyfrom  without,  iii(en;pplrd 
their  supply  of  provision^  and,  by  means  of  'he 
river  and  the  nioi.js,  maintained  tiis  communirn- 
tion  with  the  town,  and  sent  in  ftequent  reliell 

Kol withstanding  all  these  difiiraltirs,  Cx»ir 
by  degrees  brought  fiwward  and  raiscil  his  mound 
of  approach  to  the  bright  of  the  hatllcmfiits;  ?o 
that  by  a  ringle  assault  he  might  determine  the 
&te  of  the  town.  And  while lioth  parties  were 
preparing  for  a  tasi  effort,  he  took  the  op[X)rtu  ni(y, 
as  he  frequently  did,  of  a  heavy  rain  to  make  his 
attack.  The  liesdegeii,  as  he  supposed,  bad  Ink™ 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  were  in  Ihatinstanl 
put  off  their  guard.  He  got  possession  of  the 
balllementg  with  little  rctastance,  and  dnivo  the 
parties  who  manned  them  before  him  from  the 
walK  The  inhabitants  formalin  thestreets,and 
the  Romans  who  had  entered,  extending  their  line 
lo  right  and  lefl  along  (he  ramparts,  were  alwul 
to  occupy  the  battlements  over  the  whole  circum- 
ference M  the  place,  when  the  garrison,  observing 
their  danger,  began  to  escape  by  the  gates.  In 
theconfurion  that  followed,  the  town  wat^  sackiril, 
and  could  make  noreristance.  Of  fortythous^mil 
persons  who  had  taken  shelter  init,nu  more  Ihun 


pretence  of  completing  the  vengeance  which  was 
due  for  the  murder  of  the  Roman  traders  ivho 
were  put  lo  death  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  revolt. 

The  Gauls,  as  usual  on  every  calamitous  event, 
were  greatly  disheartened,  and  were  about  to  de- 
spair of  their  cause,  when  thrir  leader  reniimlid 
them,  that,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  they  hnil  re- 
served (his  place  irom  Ihe  general  deiastolion, 
and  had  themselves  undertaken  to  defend  it;  Ikil 
what  they  suiiered  vrasthe  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take, and  might  be  retrieved  by  abler  conduct. 
His  au^iority  aa  usual  rose  on  the  ill-surccss  of 
coansria  which  he  had  not  approved,  and  brought 
an  accession  of  numbers  to  his  stanilard. 

Cssac,  finding  a  con^derable  supply  of  stores 
and  provisions  at  Avaricum,  remained  some  days 
to  relieve  and  to  refresh  his  army.  The  country 
areund  him,  however,  being  entirely  Imd  wasli', 
or  occupied  by  parties  of  tbe  enemy,  it  became 
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necessaty  for  Mm  to  repaan  tha  Imic,  an  J  to  oppn 
hia  cnmmanicaUon  with  a  country  of  which  the 
inllahilantH  Btitl  protisscd  to  lie  in  alliance  with 
the  Rninins,  and  having  hpid  thdr  juraaesfflonB 
covered  bv  the.  river  from  the  incnrBiuns  of  the 
enpinv  tn  theic  late  deiaslationi^  were  still  in 
■    anpply  hia  camp.     Ab  in  this 


t  he  B 


gronnd  he  had -dispoteii  with  the  prince  of  tht 
Arverni,  he  pretended  thai  he  was  calleil  to  set- 
tle a  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  the  Mdai, 
Telntini;  tn  the  anccession  of  the  chief  magiatrate., 
or  head  of  thdr  canton.  Havin"  repassed  to  the 
right  of  the  Loire  without  any  Iosb,  he  made  a 
demand  on  his  allies  of  that  side  for  ten  thousand 
men  on  foot,  and  all  the  hocscs  the;  cnnld  furnish. 
He  now  hail  enemiia  on  every  quarter,  and  it 
was  aond  ]ioiicy  to  beep  them  divided,  and  to  oc- 
cupy them  separately.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
four  lesions  tovrarda  the  Seine ;  while  he  himself 
too):  the  route  of  Novlodunum,'  at  the  confluence 
of  the  LiHre  and  Allier ;  and  there  leaving  his 
money,  spare  horses,  and  anneceasan'  hasjia^e, 
he  continued  his  march  on  the  hanks  of  the  Allier, 
with  intention  to  pass  that  river,  and  to  invailc 
the  Arverni,  from  whom  this  revolt  hod  ori^nated, 
and  whoKC  chief  was  now  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
prinee,  knowing  that  the  river  Allier  is  ne 
tOEdahle  rill  autumn,  and  till  the  melting  of  sni 
on  the  Cevennes  be^in  to  ahate,  ordCTcd  all  rhe 
bridges  upon  it  to  M  demotbhed,  and  hoped  to 
prevent  the  Romans  from  passing  it  during  the 
greater  part  of  summer.  As  soon  as  Cisar 
marched  from  Noviodunum,  he  presented  himself 
on  [he  opposite  hank  of  the  river,  and  regulated 
his  motions  by  that  of  the  enemy.  The  two  ar- 
mies commonly  decamped,  marched  and  encamp- 
ed ai^ain  insight  of  each  other;  andCtesar  never 
affected  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Gaul^  till  he 
saw  an  opportumtj  to  do  ao  with  advantage. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  bridges  of 
Allier  had  been  hut  imperfectly  destroyed ;  most 
of  the  piles  were  yet  fast  in  the  ground,  and  ap- 
peared ahove  water ;  so  that  a  passage  might  be 
elFecled  in  a  few  hours.  The  country  around 
was  woody,  and  furnished  cover,  or  a  place  of 
amhush,  to  any  number  of  men.  From  these 
drcumstanccB  Cicsar  conceived  the  design  to 
over-reach  the  enem^.  He  put  hb  army  in  mo- 
tion as  usual,  but  himself  remained  with  a  suf- 
ficient detachment  in  the  neighliourhood  of  the 
ruined  bridge,  which  he  D>eant  to  re[iair.  Inorder 
that  the  Gauls  might  not  be  led  to  suspect  that 
any  part  of  his  army  was  left  behind,  he  ordered 
th::tt  those  who  were  to  move  should  divide,  and 
present  the  same  number  of  separate  bodiea  the 
same  distinction  of  colours  and  standards,  which 
they  were  aeeuslomed  to  show  on  a  march  of  the 
whole  army  j  at  the  same  time,  as  he  knew  that 
the  Gauls  would  endeavour  to  keep  pace  vrith  his 
people,  in  order  lo  hasten  and  increase  their  die 
lance,  he  ordered  them  to  make  a  quicker  and 
longer  march  than  usual.  When  he  supposed 
that  this  feint  or  stratagem  had  taken  Ita  full 
effect,  he  began  to  work  on  the  piles  which  were 
left  in  the  river,  and  in  a  tew  hours  repaired  the 
bridge  ao  effectually,  that  he  passed  with  a  di 
vision  of  the  army  he  had  reserved  for  this  pur 
paw,  and  instantly  fortified  a  post  to  cover  then 


the  opposite  hanb.    From  thence  he  sent  or 
3  to  recall  the  main  body ;  and  before  the  ene- 
were  apprised  of  his  design,  had  re-united  all 
his  forces  on  the  left  of  the  river. 

Verangelorii,  as  soon  as  he  had  inlclligenct 
that  the  Ramans  had  passed  the  Allior  fell  hack 
to  Gergovia,*Cheeapitalof  hisDwnprincipalilv.  in 
ortler  to  take  measuies  for  the  safety  of  that  jilace. 
It  being  dtuated  on  a  height  having  an  ascent 
of  ahove  a  mile  from  the  plain,  and  surrounded 
by  other  hills,  which  made  part  of  the  snmc  ridge, 
he  ordered  a  stone  wall  to  he  boilt  sin  fret  high 
about  half  way  up  the  ai       
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within  thccircuil  ih  this  wall.  He  occupied  the 
other  hills  at  the  same  time  wiUi  separate  Iwdies, 
having  communications  with  each  other  and  with 
the  town.  By  this  disposition  Cssar  found  all  the 
approaches  of  the  place  commanded,  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  investing  the  whole  by  hues  of  circum- 
vallation,  or  by  any  chain  of  posts.  He  ptched 
his  camp  at  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
hitl,  and  from  thence  in  a  lew  daj-s  got  possesion 
of  a  height  in  hia  way  to  the  town,  on  which  he 
posted  two  legions,  with  alineof  communiralion, 
(brtidcd  on  both  its  flanks,  leading  from  this  ad- 
vanced station  to  his  main  encampment. 

In  this  posture  Cssar  foresaw,  that  all  the 
heights  in  his  neighbourhood  lieing  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  while  he  preseed  upon  the  town, 
he  himself  nnght  be  hemmed  in,  and  cnt  off  from 
all  the  soppUes  necessary  tor  the  snp)K>rt  of  his 
army.  To  preserve  his  communication,  there- 
fore, with  the  Allier  and  thu  Loire,  he  ordered 
his  allies  from  the  oppoate  side  of  these  rivers  to 
ailvance  with  the  forces  he  had  formerly  required 
of  them,  to  occupy  the  country  in  his  rear,  andlo 
cover  his  convoys.  They  accordingly  Uiok  the 
field !  but  their  loailers  having  been  lor  some  time 
inclined  to  &vour  the  general  cause  of  the  Gauls, 
they  thought  tlus  a  fevourablo  opportunity  to 
declare  their  intentions.  Being  arrived  within 
tlurty  miles  of  Cssar's  arm^,  they  halted;  aniL 
upon  a  report  which  was  indu^riously  spread 
amongst  them,  that  be  had  murdered  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  already  in  his  camp, 
they  put  all  the  Romans  in  their  company  lo 
death,  and  took  measures  to  join  their  country- 
men who  were  assembled  for  tlie  defence  of 
Gergovia,  They  had  not  yet  moved  lo  eiecute 
this  tesolurion,  when  Ciesar  had  notire  of  what 
was  mtended,  and  with  his  usual  diligence  ar- 
rived, after  a  march  of  thirtj'  miles,  with  four  le- 
gions and  all  his  cavalry,  in  rime  lo  prevent  its 
eflecls.  He  presented  hiuiself  as  a  fnend ;  and 
thinking  it  safest  for  the  present  lo  disguise  his 
resentment,  he  produced  into  public  view  all  the 
persons  who  were  said  to  have  been  kUled  by  his 
orders,  convinced  such  as  had  been  deceived  of 
their  error,  and  brought  them,  with  the  seeming 
eordlality  of  allies,  to  bis  camp. 

Crajar  made  a  merit  with  the  .^dui  of  (his  act 
of  clemency  towards  thar  people ;  (jut  found  that 
the  spirit  of  defeclbn  was  not  confined  to  these 
detachments ;  (hat  it  had  pervaded  the  nation ; 
that  the  violence  committed  in  the  camp  was  an 
effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  whole 

r^le;  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  measures, 
purveyors  and  commissaries  had  Iwen  aasault- 
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ed  and  jUllBgcd  even  vphere  they  thought  thiMn- 
selvES  spcure,  as  in  n  (Keiid's  country,  and  Ihat 
he  could  no  longer  relj  on  the  affections  of  anj 
nation  in  Gaul. 

The  leaders  of  the  ^dui,  however,  on  hearing 
of  the  lenitvthat  waeshbwnto  suchuf  tli«r  peo- 
ple as  were  in  the  power  of  Cffisar,  prctendaj  lo 
lelarn  to  their  duty  ;  and  Ctesar,  not  to  break  at 
DUOS  with  the  only  supposed  allv  which  remained 
to  !um  beyond  the  Cevennet^  aSected  lo  conader 
the  late  diEonlers  as  the  effect  of  a  mere  popular 
tmnult,  and  declared  himself  willing  lo  rely  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  itself  for  the  reparation 
of  wrongs  which  a  few  ill-advised  persor"  -' 
their  country  had  committed. 

This  able  commaniter  aiijipars,  on  many 
^ons,  to  haie  trusted  greatly  In  the  superiority 
of  tha  Roman  soWiera,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
own  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  ^neral.  His 
confidence  in  both  was  required  in  the  highest 
degree  to  support  him  in  continuing,  or  even  iu 
attempting,  a  sie;^  under  his  present  difficulties, 
beset  hv  numerous  enemies,  who  were  in  appear- 
ance dbly  conducted ;  while  he  himself  was  de- 
«erted  by  thotie  who  were  reputed  his  friends. 

In  his  last  march  to  repress  the  defection  of  hia 
allies,  he  had  left  his  camp  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  defended  only  by  two  legions 
against  the  whole  tiirce  of  so  mony  nations  as 
were  assemWod  for  the  defence  of  Gergoria. 
These  sdzed  thtar  opportunity  in  his  alimnce, 
made  a  vigorous  attack,  and  must  have  prevailed, 
if  he  had  not  returned  with  the  utmost  celerity  to 
relieve  hia  camp. 

With  the  same  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  hia  men,  Ciesar  soon  aflerwarJs  made  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  Gauls  had  built  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hilt  which  led  to  the  town ;  and  having  made  a 
feint  on  the  oppoalo  side  trith  part  of  nis  horse, 

t lined  by  the  followers  of  the  army  moanted  on 
orsehock,  who  showed  themselves  at  a  distance 
lo  appear  like  earafry,  he  drew  the  enemy  from 
ttie  place  ho  meant  (o  attack,  actually  passed  the 
wall,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  their 
camp.    A  few  of  bis  .    .   ■  ■-  . 
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rounded  and  slain ;  even  tfioae  who  had  succeeded 
at  first  under  favour  of  the  f^nt  by  which  he  had 
drawn  off  (he  eneny,  were,  upon  the  return  of 
the  Gauls  to  the  defence  of  their  ciimp,  repulsed 
with  con^ilcrable  loss.  In  consequence  of  this 
defeat,  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  Ceesar 
would  be  under  the  necesuty  of  rai«ng  the  siege. 
In  order  to  begin  liis  retreat  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  tear,  he  formed  his  army  two  days 
BQCCeBsively  on  the  plain  befiire  his  entrenchment, 
and  otTered  the  enemy  battie.  On  the  third  day 
he  decamped;  and,  with  the  credit  be  derived 
from  this  species  of  defiance  or  challenge  in  three 
days  he  arrived  at  the  Allier,  repairedms  bridi^ 
and  repassed  undistur1>eil  by  the  enemy.  His 
passage,  of  the  same  river,  a  short  time  before, 
was  esteemed  as  a  victory,  and  bis  return,  witb- 
tut  having  gained  any  advantage,  and  merely  for 
the  safety  of  his  army,  was  undoobledly  conu- 
dered  as  a  defeat.  The  low  state  of  his  fortunes, 
checked  and  bafSed  by  a  Gaulish  leader,  yet  a 
youth,  and  unexperienced,  enconraged  the  na- 
tions on  the  rightof  the  Lwre,  even  while  he  vras 
advancing  towards  them,  lo  declare  for  the  liber- 
lies  of  Gaul  1  and  as  a  commencement  of  hostility, 


icority  at  the  confiuence  of  the 
AUier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself  was  yet  inclosed  between  the>^ 
two  rivers,  baring  enemies  on  every  side,  and  no 
magazines  or  stores  for  the  supply  of  his  army 
He  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  fall  bark 
on  the  province  of  Narbonne ;  but  the  danger  to 
which  he  must  eipose  Labienus,  commaniling  a 
dirision  of  (he  Roman  army  on  [he  Seine,  the 
tlifflculty  of  passing  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
then  occupied  by  bis  enemies,  ami  the  diarreilit 
which  his  arms  must  incur  from  such  a  retreat, 
prevented  him.  Hedetermined,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vance ;  passed  the  Loire  by  a  fiird  above  its  con- 
fiuence with  the  Allier;  found  a  considerable 
suppiv  of  provisions  and  forage  in  the  country  of 
the  J!dui,  and  continued  his  march  from  thence 

Labienus,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  had  besieged  LnCctia,  the  original 
germ  from  which  the  dty  of  Paris  has  grown, 
then  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  Seine,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  siege,  when  he 
heard  of  Caisar's  ivtreat  from  Gcrgovia,  of  the  de- 
tection of  the  £dui,  and  of  prei^rations  which 
were  making  by  the  nations  on  his  right  against 
himself.  In  thene  rarcumsfances,  he  laid  aside  his 
design  on  Lutelia,  and  ascended  by  the  left  of  the 
Seine  lo  the  country  of  the  Senoncs,  Ibrough 
which  GleBar  was  now  advancing  to  meet  bim. 
In  passing  the  river  at  Melodanum,'  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  bat  obtained  a  con«deral>le 
victory ;  and,  with  the  credit  of  this  event  in  his 
-,  continued  his  march  to  a  place  which  is 
:a!Ied  Sens,  near  to  which  he  was  soon  af- 
terwards joined  by  Cssar. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  re-uniting  tbpir 


ish  nations  at  Bibracte.     He  was  attended  by  de- 

Cles  of  all  the  cantons  from  the  Moselle  to  the 
re,  except  the  Tmviri,  Remi,  and  Lingones.' 
The  first  stood  in  awe  of  the  Germans,  who 
kept  them  in  continual  alarm.  The  two'  last 
profesFcd  en  attachment  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  still  masters  of  the  Geld  in  their  neigbliour- 
hood. 


_ .    ,nd  accordingly  increased  Ihia  part  of 

his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.    To  the  end  that 

■"  -  might  give  the  Romans  sufficient  occupation 

their  own  defence,  he  projected  two  sepafate 

..    .  ..  which  ky  between 

the  Rhone  anil  Garonne,  towards  Thoulouse 
the  other,  from  the  Soane  and  the  upper  parlf  of 
the  Loire,  towards  Geneva  and  the  left  of  the 
Rhone.     He  himself;  though  still  detcrmineil  tn 

I  their  movements,  and  to  cut  off  their  supplies 

Ciesar,  on  his  part,  wished  lo  open  his  com- 
munication with  the  Roman  province,  that  fie 
might  have  access  to  cover  it  against  the  designs 
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of  the  enemy,  and  toavail  himself  of  iU  resources 
for  thii  Hubsistencc  of  hia  »rmy.    For  this  pur- 

Sise,  it  WB9  neceasary  for  him  to  return,  b;  (he 
onne  and  the  Rlione,  through  B  level  country 
which  was  in  posses^n  of  the  enetnv,  Co  whom 
he  was  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry.  He  sent  into 
Germany  for  a  reinfbrrement  of  hoiae;  and  Uie 
naUvBs  of  that  part  of  the  continent  Iwini;  al- 
reaiiy  sensible,  that  wherever  they  were  ailmitteil 
to  act  as  soldiers  of  IbrCune,  they  were  qualifying 
theniaelvcB  to  act  as  masters,  without  scruple  be- 
stowed tlidr  services  for  or  a^inst  any  cause ; 
two  thousand  of  them  joined  Casa,  but  so  ill 
Kiounlcd  that  be  was  obf l;;c(1  to  supply  them  with 
hi.rses,  by  borrowing  such  as  belonged  to  his 
officers  of  inikntry,  and  as  many  as  could  be 
cpiiroJ  from  his  cavalry.  To  compensate  their 
defect  in  hor^,  the  men  were  brave,  and,  in 
many  of  the  operations  which  followed,  turned 
the  event  of  battles,  and  determined  the  &te  of 
tlie  w^r 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  rdnforced,  Cffisar 
began  bis  inarch  to  the  southward ;  and  having 

ned  the  hrights  at  the  sources  of  the  Seine, 
d  the  Qauls  already  pasted  In  three  separate 
divisions,  contignouB  to  the  diflerent  routes  be 
might  take,  wiUi  numerouE  Sying  Iwlies  of  horse, 
ready  to  harass  him  in  any  movement  he  should 
mike  in  their  presence  Bycontinuing  his  march, 
he  sonn  ga-ve  tboir  leader  an  opportunity  to  try 
his  fortune  in  a  sharp  cnconnler,  in  wbich  the 
whole  cavalry  of  both  armies  came  lo  be  engaged. 
The  Gauls  were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and 
address  of  the  Germans,  to  whom  Cesar  im- 
puted his  victory.  This  event  was  decisive  in 
respect  lo  tha  cavalry,  that  part  of  both  armies 
on  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fate  of  tlio 
m.    And  Verdngctorix,  not  to 


pose  his  infantry  to  the  neu^ssity  of  a  general 
action,  instantly  retired  lo  the  heights  from  whidi 
the  Seine,  and  a  number  of  oth< 


with  it  before  its  craifinence  vvilh  the  Mame, 
have  their  source.  Csesar,  no  longer  apprehen- 
ave  of  the  enemy's  horse,  resumed  the  confidence 
with  which  he  always  pursued  his  ailvanlages, 
and  followed  bis  flying  enemy  into  this  retreat. 

Vercingetorii,  with  his  very  numerous  army, 
took  post  at  Aiesia,  a  place  raised  on  a  hill  a1  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers ;  the  point  on  which  it 
stood  being  the  termination  of  a  ridge  which  se- 
parated l&  channels  by  which  these  river"  '" 
scended  tu  the  plain.  The  Helds  on  one  side 
level,  on  the  other  mountainous.  The  Gauls 
were  crowded  together  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  of  Aiesia,  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
in  that  portion  thought  themselves  secure  fi 
Bjiy  attack.  But  not  aware  of  the  resources, 
terprise,  and  genius  of  Ihcir  enemy,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves  inecceaaible, 
Ibey  hail  got  into  a  place  in  which  they  might 
be  caoperrup;  and  Ctesar  immediately  be^n 
to  surround  them,  making  a  proper  distribution 
of  his  army,  and  employing  working  parties 
at  once  on  a  chain  of  twenty-three  posts  and 
redoubts. 

Vercinwtorii,  though  loo  late,  perceiving  the 
enemy's  design,  sent  his  cavalry  to  collect  what 
provi»ons  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring 
country;  but  these  tcoopa,  in  consequence  of  thdr 
late  defeat,  not  being  able  to  keep  tlie  field  againf ' 
the  Roman  and  German  horse,  he  proposed  t 
diminish  the  consumption  within  his  lines  by 


dismissing  them  altogether,  giving  them  instruc- 
tions to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  tlieir  seve- 
ral cantons,  and  there  to  represent  the  situation 
i  .1  which  they  had  left  the  army,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  a  great  and  speedy  eHijrt  from  every 
—  rter  to  relieve  it.  He  bad  eighty  thousand 
I  uniler  his  command,  and  might  be  able  to 
subsist  them  for  thirty  days,  and  no  longer. 

Cffisar,  from  the  enemy's  having  sent  away 

tiieir  cavalry,  concluded  that  they  meant  lo  act 

the  defensive,  and  to  remain  in  their  present 

jationunlil  they  should  be  rdieved.  With  little 
apprehension  of  disturbance,  therefore,  from  with- 
in bis  lines,  be  proceeded  to  eiecute  amaiing 
works  (  at  once  lo  secure  his  prey  and  to  covet 
himself  agaiust  any  attempts  which  might  be 
maile  to  rescue  them.    This  great  commander 

red  many  of  his  distinguished  successes  to  the 

Xisina  works  which  he  executed ;  so  6r  ex- 
la  Ute  jenrs  or  apprebensionE  of  his  enemy, 
that  tmy  found  themselves  unoipectedly  forced 
into  dilliculties  with  which  they  were  not  prepared 

The  Roman  armies  in  general,  and  tbosa 
which  served  under  Ciesar  in  j)articalar,  had 
learned  lo  make  war  with  the  pick-ax  anil  the 
shovHl.  no  less  than  with  Ibe  javelin  and  the 
sword,  and  were  inured  tu  prodigies  of  labour  as 
well  as  of  valour.  In  tho  present  case  they  were 
made  lo  eiecuie  lines  of  circumvalhiljon  and 
countervallation  over  an  extent  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles.  They  began  with  digging,  yuite 
round  tho  foot  of  the  Tiill,  a  ditch  twenty  feet 
wide,  nitii  perpendicular  sides,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an^  surprise  from  the  town.  At  the  dis- 
tance ot  four  hundred  feet  from  this  dilch,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  nussilcs,  was 
drawn  the  line  of  couiilervallaliDn,  consisting  of 
a  ditcb  Sflsen  wide,  and  a  rampart  twelve  feet 
lugb,  furnished,  as  usual,  with  a  palisade.  At  a 
proper  distance  fiwn  this  flrst  line  which  fronted 
the  town,  so  as  to  leave  a  proper  interval  for  the 
loilgement  and  forming  of  his  army,  he  drew 
another  line,  consisting  of  the  same  parts  and  di- 
mensions, fronting  the  field.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  part  of  these  works  were  upon 
the  hill^  and  part  in  the  hollows  or  mlle^-s;  and 
the  ditches,  wherever  the  level  permitted,  or 
could  not  carry  off  the  water,  were  allowed  to  be 
tilled. 

As  he  had  reason,  at  least  alter  the  distress  of 
a  blockade  b^an  to  be  feit,  to  cspect  from  a  gar- 
rison, which  exceeded  his  own  army  in  numliers, 
the  most  vigorous  sallies  from  within  i  and,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Gauhsh  nations  in 
behalf  of  tbeir  friends,  every  eflbrt  that  could  be 
maile  from  without ;  and  as  his  own  army,  con- 
sisting of  no  more  tban  edxty  Uiousand  men, 
could  not  equally  man,  in  every  place,  works  of 
such  extent,  he  thoi^ht  it  necessary  to  cover  his 
lines  with  every  species  of  outwork  then  practised 
in  the  art  of  attack  or  defence,  the  cippi,  lilia. 

The  first  were  forked  slakes,  or  lai^  branches 
of  trees  planted  in  rows  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
five  feet  wide,  Ixiund  toother  to  prevent  their 
being  pulled  up  separatdy,  and  cut  short  and 
pointed  to  wound  the  enemy  who  should  attempt 
to  raias  them. 

The  second,  or  liiis,  consisted  of  single  slakes 
sharpened  and  made  hard  in  the  lire,  planted  in 
the  bottom,  of  tapering  or  conical  holes,  of  which 
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device  i^aa  commonly  maBked  or  concesled  witii 
sli^iicter  brushwood  corered  with  rartli. 

The  last,  or  (he  Elimuli,  were  wooilrn  shafts 
set  in  the  ground  and  etudt  thirk  with  harhcd 
houhs,  to  fiisten  or  tear  the  flesh  of  thoEC  who 
attempted  to  pass  them  in  the  night,  or  wilhiiul 
the  necfssary  precautions. 

All  theH^  Bcvfral  works,  it  appears,  the  Roman 
army  completed,  considerably  within  the  thirty 
days  tbr  which  Verdngetuiix  had  computed  that 
his  prorifflons  mis;ht  last.  Both  parties  concern- 
ed in  this  hlockadr,  without  any  attempt  to  hnst«ti 
the  event,  seenied  to  wait  for  Ihe  several  drcam- 
stancda  on  which  they  rrlied  for  the  issno.  Casat 
trusted  to  the  elTocts  of  Eimine,  and  the  Grauls  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends,  who  were  in  reality 
assembling  in  great  namliers  frmn  every  quarter 
to  effect  their  relief.  They  are  said  to  have  mus- 
tered at  Bibracte'  no  less  than  two  himilred  and 
forty  thouaand  tint,  with  eii;ht  thousind  horse. 
But  if  those  nqmbers  arc  rot  ciaggeralpd,  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  proof  how  hi  those  na- 
tions were  ignorant  of  the  circumstancna  on  which 
the  fortunCB  of  armies  really  turn.  The  sopreme 
command  of  this  mnlUtude  was  given  toComius, 
a  chiefbitn  of  one  of  the  northern  cantons,  who 
having  some  time  made  war  in  conjunction  viith 
the  Humans,  owed  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his 
own  connlry  to  the  favour  of  Cassar,  but  could 
not  re^sl  the  contagion  of  thai '  general  ardour 
with  which  his  countrymen  now  rose  to  recover 
their  freedom. 

While  this  great  host  was  assembling,  the 


they  began  to  despair  of  succour.  A  coundl  was 
held  to  deliberate  on  th^r  conduct,  and  to  form 
some   plan  of  escape.     Some  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  surrender  themselves,  and  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy.     Others,  that  they 
should  make  a  general  eally,  endeavour  to  cut 
thfflr  way  throngh  the  enemy,  and  escape  or  pe- 
rish with  awordj  in  thinr  hands.    Critognatus, 
warrior  of  rank  from  the  canton  of  the  Arverni 
treated  the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed  t. 
surrender  as  ntean  and  dastardly ;  that  of  the 
second,  as  brave  rather  in  appfarance  ths      ' 
reality.    "Bravery,"  he  said,  "does  notct 
in  sudden  efforts  of  impatience  and  despaii, 
in  firmly  enduring  for  any  length  of  time  what 
the  circumstances  of  war  may  require.   Shall 
think  merely,  because  we  have  no  communical. .  .. 
wiUi  our  friends,  that  the;  have  deserted  us,  and 

Agwnat  whom  do  you  think  Ciesar  hath  con- 
structed so  many  works  in  his  rear?    Against 
whom  does  he  man  them  in  your  sirfit  with  so 
much  care1     He  has  intelligence,  alUiough  you 
have  not,  that  a  powerful  armv  is  preparing  '~ 
relieve  you.  Tate  courage,  and  wait  the  comu 
of  your  friends.    Even  if  your  provisions  shou 
tail,  the  example  of  former  times  ivill  point  out 
resource.     Your  ancestors,  being  surrounded  by 
Hie  armies  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones, 
tathci  than    surrender  themselves,  fed   on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  unserviceable  in  the 
war;  and  by  this  expedient  held  out  till  the 
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mafce  every  effort  of  constancy  and  fortitude. 
Thmr  enemies  were  paesing,  and  meant  only  to 
ilunderacountry  which  thcv  were  soon  toalion- 
lon;  our  enenues  come  to  bind  us  in  perpetual 
ihains,  and  to  establish  a  dominion  at  which  hu< 
nan  nature  revolts." 

The  Gauls  kept  their  resolution  to  liold  out, 
but  rejected  the  means  that  were  proposed  to 
supply  Iheir  necessities,  or  reserved  them  for  a 
time  of  greater  extremity.  The  proposilinn  of 
Critognatus  is,  by  Cssar,  who  was  himself  Ihe 
unprovoked  author  of  so  much  distress,  and  who 
continued,  without  remorse,  to  gratify  his  anilii- 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  mentioned 
with  liorror  as  an  act  of  nefarious  cruelty.'  So 
fleeted  with  appearances  which 
shock  the  imagination  more  than  with  the  rral 
meaaore  of  what  is  hurtfnl  to  mankind.  What 
followed,  however,  was  piobabty  no  less  cruel  on 
the  part  of  the  Gaulish  army  than  it  was  on  the 
part  of  Ciesar;  the  first,  to  lessen  the  cnnsum[>- 
tion  of  food,  turned  oat  the  women,  children,  anil 
irmed  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the  mercy  of 
..  enemv;  and  Cn?sar,  in  order  to  accumulate 
the  sulTerings  of  the  beaeged,  would  neither  rc- 
suflcr  them  to  )>ass.  From  Ihcsp  cio- 
?s  we  may  presume,  although  it  is  not 
med,  (hat  they  must  have  perished  a  spcrla- 
(J?  of  extreme  anjruiah  and  suflering  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extremities,  Comius,  with 
the  united  force  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  at  last 
appeared  for  the  relief  of  Aleeia,  and  with  their 
multitudes  covered  the  neighbouring  hilts.  Being 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  tfie  ground,  they  were 
enahleil  to  advante  within  five  hundred  pai^s,  or 
less  than  half  a  mile,  of  CfEsar's  lines.  On  tho 
following  day  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  began  to 
act.  The  Gaulish  horse,  trusting  to  their  supe- 
riority in  number,  or  to  the  defensive  plan  which 
the  Romans  were  likely  to  f"liow  on  tho  present 
occa^on,  drew  forth  on  Uit  plain  below  the  town, 
and  proposed  to  encourage  their  friends  by  braving 
the  enemy.  Ciesar  thought  it  necessary  to  repel 
this  species  of  insult,  and  sent  his  cavalry  to  ac- 
cept tho  challenge.  An  action  began  about 
noon,  and  lasted  Ull  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
the  Gaulish  horse,  who  till  then  had  maintained 
the  light  with  great  obstinacy  and  valour,  being 
lalwn  in  flank  %  the  Germans  In  Ciesat's  service, 
■  "  ■•      ■■       on  (his 
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uxed  parties  of  infantry  v 
thdr  horse;  and  Uie  Gaulish  foot,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  action,  being  now  abandoned  to  the 
smords  of  the  enemy,  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion 
to  the  rear  of  their  own  army. 

After  this  action  nothinc  passed  for  a  day  and 
a  night  -,  hut  it  appeared  that,  during  this  time, 
the  Gaulish  army  m  the  field  were  collecting  fag- 
gots and  hurdles  to  fill  up  the  trenches  of  Ca-sar, 
and  preparing  graplings  to  tear  down  the  jiali- 
sade  and  the  parapet ;  and  that  they  only  waited 
till  these  preparations  should  be  finished  (o  make 
a  vigorous  attemut  to  raise  Ihe  aege.  They  ac- 
conUnsly  came  down  in  the  uuddle  of  the  night, 
and,  with  a  great  shout,  the  onljdgnal  they  sup- 
posed could  be  understood   by  their  friends  in 
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town,  gave  a  general  assault  on  Caisar's  line  of 
circumvaltation,  as  fiii  as  tlidr  nuinliers  rauld 
emitrace  it.  and  without  any  choice  of  [ilaw. 

Cit'snr  had  assigned  la  finy  legion  and  sepa- 
rate body  of  men  their  etntion,  and  had  repeat' 
ediy,  to  render  them  ^miliar  with  his  dieposiCion, 
given  the  ainmi,  and  taught  them  to  repair  to 
their  posts  ■,  he  had  plac«d  Mark  Antony  anil 
TreboDius,  with  a  bod;  of  reserve,  to  succour 
an^  part  of  the  lines  that  might  be  in  danger  ot 
heiHg  forced.  So  prepared,  he  nowieceived,  with- 
out any  surprise,  the  general  assault  of  the  Gauls. 
His  men  suHered  consulerably  from  the  first 
shower  of  ndssiles  that  came  from  so  numerous 
an  enemy ;  but  as  soon  as  the  assailanta  ad- 
isnced  to  the  oolworkB,  and  telt  thenieelves  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  which  had  been  laid  for 
thi^in,  and  against  which  thev  had  taken  no  pre- 
caution, tliey  were  senailile  tliat  they  foitght  at  a 
grot  disadvantage,  and  desisted  at  once  from  this 

The  besieged,  in  ansious  expedation  of  what 
was  to  pass  in  the  lietd,  hearing  the  shout  that 
was  raised  by  thrar  friends,  returned  it  to  make 
known  their  intention  to  co-operate  in  every 
attach,  and  instanlly  1>cgun  to  empliiy  the  pre- 
parations which  they  likewise  had  made  to  fill  up 
the  trenches,  or  force  the  lines.  They  continued, 
during  the  greUer  part  of  the  night,  to  east  such 
niatenals  as  they  could  dirow  into  the  broad 
ditch  at  the  fool  of  the  hilt ;  but,  when  day  ap- 
peared, seeing  that  their  friends  had  retired,  with- 

they  too,  not  to  expose  themselves  in  an  attempt 
liich  Ihey  were  not  to  be  seconded,  withdrew 
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1  this  disappointment  the  Gauls,  both 
witliin  and  without  the  hkickade,  were  sensible 
of  their  error  in  having  maile  an  attack  before 
they  had  examined  the  enemy's  works.  To  cor- 
rect this  mistake,  the^  vL^lcd  the  whole  circuni- 
ference  of  Ctesar's  hues.  They  observed,  in  a 
particular  place,  that  the  exterior  line  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  hiil  which  it  could  not  embrace  with- 
out making  a  great  circuit.  That  Ciesar,  (a 
avind  so  great  an  addition  to  his  labour,  ami  so 
much  outline  to  defend,  had  encamped  two  le- 
gions in  that  place  with  their  usual  entrendi- 
ment,  which  formed  a  kind  of  foitresa  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  trusting  to  this  camp  as  a  re- 
doubt that  mould  conr.ect  his  defencea  on  that  side. 

This  place  was  chosen  by  the  Gauls  lor  a  se- 
cond and  better  concerted  attempt  than  the  first ; 
and  they  determined,  instead  of  the  night  to  make 
their  attack  at  noon-Jay,  when  the  enemy  were 
most  hkely  to  be  off  their  guard.  Five-and-lifty 
thousand  men  were  selected  for  this  service ;  and 
they  began  their  march  early  in  the  nighi  ar- 
rived at  their  ground  before  break  of  day,  and  lay 
concealed  under  a  ridge  of  hills  till  noon.  At 
this  time  they  came  forward,  furnished  not  only 
with  grappling  irons  to  tear  down  the  {lalisadc, 
which  was  fomiod  on  the  parapet,  but  with  hur- 
dles and  faggots  (o  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  to  smo- 
ther the  stimuli  from  which  they  had  sutlered  so- 
much  in  their  former  attacks. 

Cssar,  though  not  thrown  olT  his  guard,  cither 
by  the  time  of  the  day,  DT  by  his  former  success, 
was  sensible,  that  he  was  now  attacked  in  his 
weakest  place.  He  orderfJ  Labienus  iiBtanlly, 
with  ail  cohorts,  to  suppo-.  the  legions  that  wrre 
posted  il   that  station  ;  ai  )  as  he  had  reason  to 


ernect  at  the  same  time,  a  general  assault,  both 
Irom  within  and  from  without  his  lines,  to  (a- 
vour  this  principal  attack,  he  ordered  every  sepa- 
rate !>ody  to  its  post  of  alarm ;  and  he  liimsel^ 
with  a  considerable  reserve,  took  a  station  from 
which  he  could  liest  observe  the  whole,  and  he 
ready  to  sustain  any  part  that  was  pressed.  He 
had  given  Labienus  instructions,  in  case  he  found 
that  the  lines  could  not  be  defended,  to  sally 
forth,  and  to  bring  the  action  to  an  issne,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  generally  found  to  have 
an  advantage  by  mixing  with  the  enemy  awoid 

The  Gauls,  viho  were  shqt  up  on  the  heights 
of  Alests,  only  waiting  to  second  the  attempts  of 
their  friends  in  the  field,  began  the  action  on 
thnr  part  nearly  about  the  same  time ;  and  the 
Rjimans,  b^ng  alarmed  with  hostile  cries  and 
shouts,  at  once  both  In  their  front  and  in  their 
rear,  were  in  danger  of  being  seiwd  with  a  panic, 
from  ^hich  the  best  troops,  on  occa^on,  are  nut 
exempted. 

Labienus  was  so  much  pressed  whore  the 
Gaols  made  their  principal  effort,  that  Ciesar  de- 
tached two  severat  parties  from  his  reserve  to 
sustain  him.  First,  a  body  of  ^i  cohorts  under 
Decimus  Brutoa,  and  afterwards  n  body  of  seven 
cohorts  under  Fabius.  At  length,  upon  receiv- 
ing information  that  Labienus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  the  enemy  limm  passing  the  intrench- 
inent,  but  ^al  he  meant,  with  all  the  troops  who 
had  joined  him  from  ditterent  stations,  amount- 
ing to  nine-and-thirty^  cohorts,  to  make  a  general 
sally  according  to  his  instructioris,  and  to  mix 
with  the  enemy  sword  in  hand  ;  he  himself  in- 
stantly rrtoved  to  support  him. 

Cffisar  had,  by  this  lime,  observed,  (hat  the 
enemy,  by  a  gross  misconduct,  had  made  no  feint 
or  no  attempt  on  any  other  part  of  the  lines  to 
favour  their  prindpal  attack;  and  he  therefore, 
with  those  he  etitl  retained  as  a  t>ody  of  reserve, 
not  only  left  the  post  of  observation  he  had  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  but  ventured  even 
to  unfurnish  some  other  parts  of  Uie  line  as  he 
passed,  and  advanced  with  great  rapl<lity  to  join 
in  tliesallywhichLalHenus  was  about  to attemut. 
In  his  coming  he  was  known  from  afar  by  the 
conspicuous  dress  which  he  generally  wore  in 


imatcd  that  part  of  his  army,  nhichhc 
to  despair  of  the  event.  He  had,  in  this  crilica) 
moment,  with  his  usual  genius  and  presence  of 
mind,  ordered  bis  cavalry  to  get  out  of  the  line« ; 
and,  while  the  foot  were  engaged  in  front,  to  take 
the  enemy  in  flank  or  in  the  rear.  If  the  event 
had  been  otherwise  doulKful,  this  movement  alone, 
it  is  probable,  must  have  secured  it  in  his  favour. 
The  Gauls,  although  in  the  attack  they  had  acted 
with  ardour ;  yet  Tost  courage  wJien  pushed  to 
defend  themselves;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of 
Cesar's  cavalry  in  their  rear,  took  to  flight,  and 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 

This  flight  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  both 
attacks  (  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  in 
Alesia,  and  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  come 
to  tiieir  rolief.  During  the  night,  those  in  the 
field,  discomfited  by  Qiar  repulse,  were  sepa- 
rating, leaving  their  chietlains,  and  diiipersing  in 
different  directions.  Many  fell  a  prey  to  the  par- 
ties who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Those 
from  within  the  lines,  who  had  suITend  so  longa 
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Hnrkaile,  now  sedr  j  all  their  hopes  of  relief  at 
an  cm),  were  no  loi.  -er  disposed  to  cont«nil  with 
thpir  tXf.  Vercini  (orix  Wing  assembleij  the 
lesiJera  together,  tiild  ihem,  That,  as  he  haJ  un- 
dertaken this  w»r,  not  from  motives  of  private 
amhition,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  lo  recoier, 
if  he  could,  the  freedom  of  his  country,  so  he  was 
now  ready  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  safely  of 
hia  couiitrynien,  and  in  any  manner  Ihey  thouftiC 
proper  lo  dispose  of  hira,  whether  dead  or  ahve. 
nas  willing  lo  be  made  the  means  of  appeaiiini! 
the  victor's  revenee. 

At  thi9  consultation  it  was  determined  to  sur- 
render; and  Vercingelorin  aalFered  himself  to  he 
delivered  up.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  he 
received,  Ciesar  is  !ulenti  but  it  ia  proliahlo,  that, 


like  other  captive  chiefs,  o _  _ 

was  destined  to  grace  the  future  trium[di  of  his 
conqueror;  though,  upon  a  fair  review  of  the 

parts  they  hac" ""  ""'" 

comparison  ni 

in  some  respects  fit  to  obscure  his  glory. 

The  other  prisoners  also,  eicept  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  cantons  of  the  £dui  and  Arverni, 
underwent  the  ordinary  late  of  captives ;  and,  in 
this  capacity,  were  exposed  lo  sale,  or  divided  as 
plunder  among  the  troops.  CtEaar  reserved  the 
jn-isoners  of  the  i^dui  aiid  Arverni,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  serve  him  as  hostages  in  securing  the 
submiaaon  of  their  respective  cantons,  and  in 
obtaining  from  thence  an  immediale  supply  of 
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THE  seventh  and  the  most  difficult  campaign 
of  the  war  in  Gaul  hehig  now  at  an  end,  Cssar 
sent  Labienus,  with  two  legions  beyond  the 
Soaneji  Cains  PaWus,  with  two  more,  to  the 
oeada  nf  the  Mame  and  the  Meuse ;  other  offi- 
cers with  separate  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to 
three  lemons,  into  dillbrenC  stations  beyond  the 
Loire  and  towards  the  Garonne;  Quintus  Tul- 
lins  Cicero,  with  some  other  ofHcers,  to  a  station 
allotted  them  on  the  Soane,  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  maga^nes  and  the  supply  of  pro- 
vituons,  which  were  chiefly  transported  by  Che 


, of  that 


Ciesar  hiniseif  having  now  no  other  obfecl  of 

""  '  importance  with  that  of  securing  the  pos- 

n  of  a  country  so  populous  and  of  so  great 


extent,  from  which  ho  might  draw  such 
of  men  and  of  revenue,  as  must  put  him  on  the 
foot  of  a  great  monarch,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  on  this  «de  of  the  Alps.  He  had  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  law  which  excluded  him 
from  the  conaulato,  so  long  as  he  retained  his 
army ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet  time  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privilege,  he  resolved,  by  remiuning  at  a 
distance,  as  much  as  posdble  to  shnn  the  notice 
of  such  parries  at  Rome  as  were  known  to  ob- 
serve his  proceedings,  and  to  slate  them  as  matter 
of  j;e>ieral  alarm.  He  nevertheless  did  not  sufEcr 
any  thing  of  moment  to  pass  in  the  city  mtbout 
taking  some  part  hymcans  of  his  agents  and  par- 
tizuns,  and  was  continually  employed  In  gaining 
to  his  interests  all  those  who  were  likely  to  come 
into  office,  or  who,  by  their  personal  consideratjon, 
were  of  any  importance  in  the  state,  and  ever 
strove  to  eiclude  fnmi  office  such  as  were  dian- 
elined  to  himself^  or  who  could  not  be  gained. 

Pompey  bad  now,  for  some  months,  exercised 
'he  oflice  of  sole  consul.     In  that  time  he  had,  in 


some  measure,  restored  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  bad  exerdsed  it  with  moderation.  Ho 
had  shown  himself  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an 
excellent  prince,  though  ill  qualilied  to  endure 
the  equality  which  Is  clahued  by  the  citizens  of  a 
commonwealth.  His  continual  deare  of  unpre- 
cedented hononrs  was  one  of  the  evils  that  dis- 
tressed the  republic.  This  evil,  however,  was 
partiy  mitigated  by  the  lacility  vrith  which  he 

Sirted  with  power.  Having  enjoyed  his  present 
ignity  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  br^nning 
of  August,  he  look  for  colleague  his  falhcr-in- 
hiw  Metellus  Sciino,  Buspcndina  the  prosecution 
under  which  he  then  by,  for  hmxiy,  in  soliciting 
votes  at  a  preceding  election. 

The  newly  elected  colleague  of  Pompey,  desir- 
ous to  sianallze  his  administration  by  some  act  of 
reformation,  moved  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
act  in  which  Clodius  had  so  greatiy  circumscril>ed 
the  power  of  the  censors ;  and  he  attempted  to 
revive  the  authorityof  this  magistracy,  but  in  vain. 
Few  dtirens,  now  in  public  view,  coulii  bear  the 
I  rigorous  inspection  of  this  once  awful  tribnnal,  as 
few  had  Uie  courage  lo  undertake  or  to  exercise 
ils  trusL  The  institution  accordingly  had  fallen 
IntD  disuse,  because  it  was  not  fitted  t«  the  times. 
And  there  being  few  of  the  people  that  were  fit 
dther  to  censure,  or  that  could  bear  to  be  cen- 
sured, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  revive 
wbal  the  general  sense  and  manners  of  the  age 
had  abolished. 
Disorders  arising  from  the  v     ' 


t  hade. 


which 


either  correct  themselves,  or  undergo 
some  fatal  change.  The  example  of  punish- 
ments inflicted,  and  ofprosecurions  still  carried  on 
against  persons  lately  m  office,  for  the  illegal  me- 
thods employed  at  elections,  deterred  manv  from 
oflering  thetnEElves  for  any  of  the  offices  of  state; 
ind  the  late  law,  excluding  consuk.  prstors,  and 
ither  magistrates  from  any  provincial  appoint- 
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rs  after  the  eipiration  of  their 
B  powerful  motive  by  which 
xd  to  seek  for  such  honours. 


picius,and  M.  Calo:  all  of  them  supposed  to  be 
of  the  senatorial!  party  ;  !)ut  »ery  differently  con- 
«clered  by  those  who  now  endeavoured  to  rule  the 
state.  Marcellus  had,  in  ^t,  recommentled  him* 
pelf  lo  Porapey;  and  SulpLcius,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  been  gained  by  Cxsnr!  and  both 
were  warmly  espoused  by  those  powerfiil  patrons 
In  the  present  contest  in  opposition  to  Cato, 
whose  success  might  have  proved  a  considerable 
obalruction  lo  Cffisar's  designs. 

It  is  observed  of  this  eonipetilion,  that  it  was 
carried  mi  without  bribery  or  tumult  As  the 
competitors  were  supposed  to  be  all  of  the  sena- 
torian  party,  the  senators  thought  Iheir  inlCTest 
secure  whichever  of  the  candidates  should  pre- 
vail. And  as  the  senatorian  party  divided  upon 
the  occaaon,  the  influence  of  Casar  and  Pompey 
easily  cast  the  balance  on  the»icle  of  Su1[aciua 
and  Marcellus.  Cato,  (lunng  the  competition, 
continued  in  the  same  halntB  of  friendship  as 
usual  with  both;  and  when  the  chmce  was  de- 
cided in  (heir  favour,  instead  of  withdrawinc; 
from  public  view,  as  was  common  under  such 
disappointments,  he  went  to  the  Held  of  Mara  as 
usuiil  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  stript 
and  went  lo  exercise,  and  conUnueil  from  thence 
forward  to  frequent  the  forum  in  his  common 
undress.  To  those  who  condoled  with  him,  or 
pressed  him  lo  continue  his  suit  for  another 
year,  as  he  had  done  when  Grst  disappointed  of 
the  prslorship,  he  made  answer,  That  he  thought 
-'-  ~  IS  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  undertake  thf 


It,  and  to  make  his  willingness 
court  die  public  for  em,loymeniB  as  a  ravour  co 
hims^'lf.  "  I'he  people,"  he  said,  "al  the  lime 
that  they  refused  me  the  prtetorship,  were  under 
actual  vitdencc :  ill  tlus  case,  they  have  made  a 
'  '"  appears  that  I  must  either 


violate  n 


My  own  mind  is  of  more  consequence 
me  than  their  favour;  but,  if  I  retain  my  charac- 
ter, I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
consideration  irom  persons  to  whom  it  is  not 
agreeable."! 

When  the  new  consuls  were  re- 
CI.  C.  703.  eeived  into  office,  their  immediate 
Jirn  SiHpi-  prcdeeessors  being  by  the  late  act 
cSiWar.  pt**!'""'^  *'"'  ^"^  years  from  hold- 
ceUiii.  Oil'  i"g  ^"y  provincial  government,  it 
became  necessary  to  fill  stations  of 
this  sort  with  those  who  had  fornierly  been  in 
ojftee,  and  who  hitherto  had  not  been  appointed 
to  any  command  in  the  provinces.  Accordingly 
Bibulus,  who  had  been  the  crJIcague  of  Cicsar  in 
his  consulate,  vras  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Syria,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  Cicero 
eras  named  to  succeed  Ap^us  Claudius  in  Cilicia 
and  Cyprus,  Accius  Varus  was  appointed  pra;tor 
■"  I*  f'ica,  and  P.  Cornelius  Sjanther  in  Achaia. 
^y,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  dispensation 
he  law,  in  continuing  to  hold  by  his  lieu- 
s  the  government  and  command  of  the 
n  Spain,  while  he  iilled  the  ofEce  of  con- 
the  city,  now  prolessed  an  intention  to 


n  Afri 
P^mi 


take  possession  of  hit  province  in  person,  and  he 
actually  set  out  from  Rome  for  this  purpose  j  but 
was  induced  to  sits^nd  his  journey  by  a  motion, 
which  was  made  m  the  senate  by  Marcellufi 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of  consul. 

Cosar  waB  now  in  possession  of  a  very  im- 
portant privilege,  which  entitled  him  to  sue  tor 
the  consulala  nilhout  reigning  the  command 
of  his  army.  His  view  in  coveting  this  privilege; 
his  continual  augmentation  of  tfe  troops  in  hia 

trovince;  his  address  in  attaching  the  army  to 
imself  i  his  in^uation ;  his  Hberatity ;  his*  as- 
siduity to  gain  every  person  that  could  be  won, 
and  to  preclude  from  power  every  one  likely  Id 
oppose  himseif:  the  wliole  tendency  of  hie  con- 
duct, and  the  enormous  power  he  had  acquired, 
beran  to  be  observed,  and  gave  a  general  alarm. 
What  Cato  had  so  often  represented  to  no  pur- 
pose, began  to  bo  generally  perceived ;  and  per- 
sons, formerly  the  least  attentive  to  the  warnings 
they  received,  would  now  have  been  glad  to  re- 
move CfBsar  from  the  post  of  advantage  they  had 

The  greater  part  of  the  senate  had  become  re- 
miss in  their  attendance,  and  r^rdlesB  even  of 
their  own  political  interests.  The  few  who  ei- 
erted  themselve^  were  distracted  with  persona! 
jealouaes  and  distrust  of  each  other.  Cicero  in 
particular,  who  liefore  his  hantsbment  had  been 
strenuous  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  now 
grown  timoruua  from  the  sufTerings  he  bad  in- 
curred, was  chiefly  attentive  Co  his  own  safety, 
which  he  studied  by  paying  his  court  to  the  pre- 
vailina  powers.  TTierc  was  no  har  in  Cmsar'a 
way,  b^dc  the  great  consideration  and  thejea. 
lousy  of  Pom^iey,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing his  privilege  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in 
absence  i  hut  now  saw  its  lendencvj  and  wished 
to  recall  it.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  with  the 
approbation  of  Pompey,  though  after  his  depart 
ure  from  Rome,  tliat  the  consul  Marcellus,  whda 
the  senate  was  deliberating  on  the  other  removes 
and  appointments  in  the  provincial  governments, 
proposed  that,  the  war  in  Giaul  being  finished, 
Cfflsar  should  be  recalled  j  or,  if  his  Incnds  in- 
sisted on  his  being  continued  in  his  command, 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted  on  the  hst  of  can- 
didates for  the  consulate,  until  ho  presented  him- 
seif personally  for  this  jiurposc. 

This  motion  gave  rtse  m  the  senate  to  warm 
debates,  which  were  frequently  adjourned,  and  as 
ulU^n  resumed.  The  consul  Sulfncius,  supported 
by  numbers  of  the  tribunes  who  were  in  the  in- 
terest of  Cffisar,  opposed  the  proceeding.  Pora- 
|>ey  himself,  under  pretence  tliat  he  waited  the 
issue  of  these  debates,  stopped  short  in  his  jour- 
ney to  S[)ain,  passed  some  lime  at  Ariminum  in 
reviewing  the  new  levies  which  were  destined  to 
reinfurcfi  the  troops  of  his  province ;  and  at  last, 
being  summoned  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  St- 
leenUi  of  August,  to  conwdcr  of  the  provincial 
arrangements,'  he  returned  U>  Rome. 

Ou  this  day,  Pompey  afiected  to  censure  the 
violence  with  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  re- 
call, before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  an  oflicer 
legallv  appointed.  He  ai^knowledged  hisopiiiian, 
that  Ciesar  ought  not  to  unite  the  government  ot 
a  province,  anil  the  command  ot  an  army,  with 
the  dignity  of  consul,  but  dissuaded  tlio  senate 
from  taking  an  immediate  resolution  on   that 
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head.     The  debate  was  adjoumnl  to  Ihe  first  of 
Sppteir'--'     ""- -■--- *■  ■•- 


Thpn 


gof  tl 


neil ;  but  as  soan  as  the  suhjert.  was 
again  reaumal,  the  late  consul  Cfrnelius  Scipin, 
the  fa)  Iter-in-law  to  Fompey,  proposed,  that  on 
the  first  of  March,  when  the  persons  destined  to 
succeed  the  present  consuls  must  have  entered 
on  oflice,  a  clay  Ehoiild  he  liied  to  consuler  of  the 
pnniince  of  Gaul,  and  moved  that  Ihia  question 
■hould  be  resumed  in  preference  to  every  other 
bu^ness.^  Marcellua  accordinsly  prepared,  and 
laid  betbrnthe  senate,  a  decree  for  this  purpose  on 
the  last  of  September.  By  the  lirst  clause  of  Ibis 
decree,  the  consuls  elected  for  the  following  year 
were  required,  on  the  first  of  March,  Id  move  in 
the  senate  the  eondderatinn  of  the  consular  pro- 
vinres,  to  admit  no  other  buaineea  to  precede  or  to 
bejmned  with  tbi^  and  to  aufler  no  interruption 
in  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  even  on  account  of 
the  assemblies  of  the  [jeople.  By  the  same  clause, 
it  was  resolved,  That  the  three  hundred  senators, 
appiNntBil  judges  for  the  year,  might  be  eailed  aS' 
from  their  sittings  in  the  courts  Co  attend  Ihc 
senate  on  this  business  i  and  if  it  should  he  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  motion  on  this  sabject  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  at  large,  or  of  the  Ple- 
beians' separately,  that  the  oonsula  Sulpicius  and 
Marcellus,  the  prtetnrs,  the  tribunes,  or  sucl.  of 
them  as  ^11  lie  agreed  upon,  should  move  ihe 
people  accordingly. 

To  thisdausowere  prefixed,  in  the  usual  fftn, 
tile  names  of  twelve  senators,  as  the  author   or 

By  a  second  clause,  bearing  the  same  names,  a 
cautjon  mas  entered  against  any  ohslruction  lobe 
given  in  this  hu^ness  by  persons  empowered  to 
control  the  senators  proceedings;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  whoever  should  put  a  negative  on  this 
decree,  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  that  the  senate,  notwithstanding  any 
such  negative,  should  per»st  in  recording  its  own 
decree,  and  in  carrying  its  purjiose  into  execution. 
In  the  face  of  this  resolution,  the  tribunes  C. 
Cffilius,  L.  VeniduB,  P.  Cornelius,  C.  Vilrius 
Fansa,  interposed  their  negatives. 

By  another  dauae,  the  senate  resolved,  thai  on 
the  same  day,  Che  case  of  the  armies  of  Che  re- 
public should  be  taken  into  consideiation,  and  all 
who  claimed  their  disraisaon,  either  <m  account 
of  the  length  of  service,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, should  be  heard;  and  that  this  likewise 
should  be  entered  as  a  decree  of  the  senate,  nol- 
wiChsCanding  any  negative  interposed  to  the  cun- 
trarv.  Here  the  tribunes  C.  CkHus  and  C.  Pansa 
agam  jbrbad  liie  decree.  The  last  clause  related 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution  Ihe  pur- 
pose of  the  Pompdan  law,  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  proprffitors  to  the  province  of  Ci 
^ia,  and  Che  other  eight  pnetorian  provinces 
and  on  this  clause  likewise,  tlie  two  lost  mention 
ed  tribunes  entered  their  negative.* 

Thus  Che  resolutionsof  Ihe  senate,  Chough  pre- 
served in  their  own  records,  were,  by  the  continual 
interposition  of  the  tribunes,  prevented  from  hav- 
ing any  real  effect.  And  CiEsar,  from  the  dilutes 
wmcb  had  arisen  on  his  ai'count,  had  sumcient 
warning,  if  this  had  been  necessary,  to  pre|iare 
himself  for  an  approaching  conflict.   It  is  indeed, 


likely,  that  thoutjh  in  action  (he  prmcipl  eha 
racters  of  his  mind  were  decldon  and  rapidity, 
yet  no  man  ever  laid  his  designs  more  deep, 
looked  forward  lo  consequences  more  remote,  oi 
wailed  with  more  patience  the  proper  time  for  Ihe 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  had  now,  by  the 
unremitted  application  of  eight  years,  acouired 
Ihe  advantage,  for  Che  sake  of  which  he  bud  co- 
veted the  command  in  Gaul;  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  which  he  had  gradually 
aiigmenCecl  from  two  or  Ihree  legions,  Ihe  esta- 
blishment of  his  province,  to  twelve,  well  inured 
lo  service,  and  attached  to  his  person.  He  was 
in  possession  of  a  piivilege  to,  stand  for  the  con- 
sulate, vritlioul  cli^nding  hisarmyj  and  when 
he  should  unite  the  first  civil  and  political  aucho- 
nCy  in  the  state,  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Che 
capital,  there  is  no  doubt  lliat  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  apparent 
right  to  the  advantages  he  had  gained  was  such, 
thai  the  resolutions  of  Ihe  senate  a^niinst  him, 

rammonwealth,  might  have  ihe  semblance  of  in- 
justice, and  were  likely  to  engage  bnCh  his  own 
amiy  and  the  piipulace  of  Rome  in  his  quarrel. 
He  himself  prepared  for  the  issue,  by  removing 
every  cause  of  emliarrassment  in  his  province, 
and  !iy  paying  fresh  c;ourt  to  the  legions  under 
his  command  with  gratifications  and  bounties. 

He  had  dispersed  or  destroyed  all  the  great 
armies,  which  the  utmost  eHbrts  of  the  Gaulish 
nations,  in  the  preceding  campaign,  had  been 
able  lo  assemble  against  him;  but  he  had  not 
reconciled  the  apinta  of  that  people,  nor  inured 
them  to  his  government.  He  liad  a  plausible 
ground,  therefore,  from  which  to  rofule  Ihe  alle- 
gatiouB  of  Ihe  senate,  who  proceeded  in  their  re- 
solutions against  him,  on  a  supposition,  tliat  the 
war  in  hta  province  was  ended;  and  at  Ihe  same 
time,  had  a  fair  pretencs  to  gratily  hi 
Che  spoils  of  the  country.  For  the..  ,...,. 
soon  after  he  had  placed  his  army  in  winter  <^i 
lera,  be  had  intelligence,  or  afTected  to  believe, 
that  the  vvar  vras  likely  lo  break  out  afresh  in 
Jilfi^rent  cantons;  and  under  this  pretence,  took 
occasion  to  carry  his  legions  succesdvely  into  ac- 
tion. Leaving  M.  Antony  Co  command  at  Bi- 
bracte*  on  the  right  of  the  Lcrlre,  he  himself;  with 
the  eleventh  and  tweluh  legions,  passed  that  river, 
took  the  canton  of  the  Biluri^  by  surprise, 
plundered  their  habilalions,  earned  many  of  the 
people  into  captivity,  and  continued  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  until  they  and  all  the  neighbouring 
cantons  on  the  left  of  the  Loire,  to  avert  these 
calamities,  surrendered  themselves  at  discretion. 

From  this  cx|)edition,  in  which  he  spent  forty 
days,  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  ordered 
the  two  legions,  which  had  been  thus  employed, 
a  graCuity  of  two  hundred  sestcitii,  or  about  thirty 
shillings  a  man  to  the  private  soldieis;  and  oC 
abont  Iwo  thousand  sestertii,  or  sixteen  pounds, 
lo  the  eenCurions.  This  money,  it  is  observed 
by  the  historian,*  was  not  immediately  paiil ;  but 
was  retained  by  Caesar  as  a  pledge  in  his  own 
hands,  or  remained  as  a  debt  due  to  the  army, 
giving  to  eveiy  individual  a  spcdal  interest  in  the 
safety  and  success  of  his  geiieraL 

Almul  eigtileen  days  after  this  firet  division  of 
the  army  was  brought  back  to  its  quarlets,  oCher 


se  purposes. 
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two  legions  were  employed  on  a  like  expeiiition 
between  tlie  Loire  anii  the  Seine.'  Tlie  iniinbit- 
ants  of  this  tract  were  to  suffer  military  execu- 
tion, upon  a  complaint  that  they  inlesteil  the 
newly  acquired  subjects  of  Caisar  beyond  the 
Liiire.  He  accordingly  marched  to  protect  his 
new  allies;  and  being  arrived  in  the  country, 
trom  whence  (hey  were  said  to  tie  invaded,  found 
the  supposed  enemy,  by  the  ilevaatalions  of  the 
preceding  campaign  which  had  ruined  their  luwns 
and  villages,  reduced  to  live  in  temporary  huts, 
ill  -which  tliey  withaUwd  with  difficulty  the  in- 
... ^,f  (^j  . . 


h  of  the  Rinnans,  tl 


e  rather  objeu 


surrender,  or  to  cut  olT  all  hopea  of 
advantage  from  delay,  Cssar  made  a  disposition 
to  prevent  their  having  any  respite  from  tlieir 

g«3cnt  sufferings.  He  onlcred  the  ruins  of 
enabum'  to  be  repaireil  as  a  place  of  arnis, 
quartered  his  legions  there,  and  Kept  the  horse 
and  light  iniantry  in  the  field  Co  pursue  the  na- 
tives, to  seize  their  peraong^  and  to  multiply  (be 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  this  ser- 
vice too,  it  was  likely  that  the  anny  was  rewarded 
hy  the  distribution  of  captives,  the  only  spoils  of 
— ■-.  an  enemy,  and  came  to  have  a  demand   " 


Ciesac  for  g 


B  which  bail 


been  granted  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  legions. 

These  operations  led  on  to  the  spring,  when  a 
ninre  rr^at  service  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
low  countries.  From  that  quarter,  the  people  of 
tlie  Remi*  bad  given  information,  that  tlie  Bello- 
vacl,  or  inhabitanta  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Beauvais,  with  irfher  cantons  on  the  right  of  the 
Oiae,  were  actually  arming,  and  meant  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 

On  this  intimai.iiHi,C»sar  thought  proper  again 
to  call  forth  the  eleventh  legion  into  service  i  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  tiis  li^on,  though 


eighth  campa'igt . 
been  thus  emp[oy«l  oi 


,  n  which,  when  compared 
le  other  legiont^  they  were  deemed  to  be  still 
defective.  The  eighth  and  ninth  legions,  the 
one  from  the  station  of  Fabius,  and  the  other 
from  that  of  Labienus,  were  ordered  to  join  them 
in  the  country  of  the  Suosonea,!"  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  (he  Oise  and  the  Aisne.  With  this  force 
Ciesar  passed  the  Oise;  but  arrived  too  late  to 
surprise  bis  enemy.  The  Bellovaci,"  With  some 
of  their  neighbours,  anirehending,  from  the  &1e 
of  the  nations  on  the  Lmre,  that  they  enuld  not 
rely  for  safety  on  (heir  innocence,  nor  on  the 
care  which  they  had  taken  to  avoid  giving  offijnee 
lo  the  Romans,  had  taken  arms  for  their  own  se- 
curity, and  had  retired  with  all  their  cflfects  to  a 
strong'  p09t.  They  had  a  hill  in  their  front,  be- 
yotul  which  (here  lay  a  mora^  and  in  that 
■      ■■      ;ht  thet     ■  ~  ' 


withou 


rtiticial  w 


hemselves  suffidently  secure 


vould  iiiS)Hre  them  with  conliden 
'e  some  advantage  from  the  errors  th 


likely  to  commit,  under  the  effects  of  this  disposi- 
tion. He  affected  unusual  caution,  fortilieu  his 
camp  with  uncommon  care,  scarcely  ventured 
abroad  to  cover  his  foragers,  anil  seemed  to  be  eii- 
(irely  occugued  in  secnrmg  himself. 

The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  avoid  any 
general  action,  and  were  satislied  with  the  suc- 
cessful war  they  were  suffered  to  make  on  the 
foraging  parties  which  were  sent  from  the  Roman 
camp.  Being  jtrined  by  five  hundred  German 
horse,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  tite  cavalry, 
which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Cffsar  from 
the  cantons  of  the  Remi  and  LJngones,'^  and  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  covering  the  avenues 
Co  his  camp.  By  (his  loss  he  mlffhc  have  been  in 
a  liute  (ime  reiluced  to  great  distress,  or  even 
forced  to  retire,  if  he  had  not  procured  a  speedy 
reinforcement,  by  ordering  Trebonius,  with  the 
two  legions  lately  staTioned  aC  Genabum,i>  and  a 
Chird  Irom  Avancum,i<  tu  join  him  without  delay. 

The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  acjssMon 

--'  recollecting  the 

countrymen  at 
Aledfl,  determined tochsnaethrarground.  They 
began  to  execute  this  resoTuCion  in  the  night,  by 
removing  their  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage ;  but 
had  made  so  little  prooresa  ^  break  ot"  day,  that 
their  intention  was  discovered,  and  CieBBr,  be- 
fore they  began  their  march,  had  lime  (o  pass  (he 
mora^  anrl  to  take  fossesdon  of  the  ri^ng  ground 
in  their  front.  This  he  did  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch; and  though  he  did  not  Ibink  itcspi-dient 
Co  attack  them  in  their  present  position,  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  lake  advantage  of  any  movement 
thoy  should  make,  and  contmued  to  ane  them 
and  to  keep  them  in  suspense. 

The  Gauls,  therefore,  instead  of  being  able  (o 
depart,  as  they  eipccted  liefore  day-liglit,  were 
oMiged  to  continue  (o  front  (he  enemy,  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  theit  haggage.  They  still 
flattered  themselves,  that  Cesar  before  night 
would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp ;  bui  ob- 
serving, that  while  die  greater  part  of  his  army 
continued  in  readiness  fur  action,  he  began  to 


They  brought  forward  the  wood  and  straw, 
which  remained,  as  usual,  on  the  ground  of  their 
late  encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continual  (rain 
along  the  fron(,  and  having  set  them  on  flr^ 
produced  such  a  line  of  smokt^  as  darkened  the 
whole  fields  between  the  two  armies.  Under 
(his  cover,  they  began  their  retreat,  and  before 
Cffisar  could  venture  to  penetrate  the  ciouil  of 
smoke  in  pursuit  of  them,  hail  gained  a  consider- 
able distance.  On  the  flrsi  si^t  of  (his  uncom- 
mon appearance,  ho  suspected  their  design,  and 
began  lo  advance ;  but  the  precautions,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  tolie,  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
ambuBcade  or  surprise,  gave  (he  Gauls  the  time 
they  wanted  toellect  the  first  partof  th^r  retreat 
undisturbed. 


same  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to  dis- 
tress the  Roman  army.  They  succeeded  in  most 
of  their  attempts  on  the  parties  that  were  sent 
abroad  by  Cffisar  (o  procure  himproviaons;  and 
having  reduced  him  to  (he  necessity  of  depending 
cndrely  for  (he  subsistence  of  his  army  on  what 
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a  larticular  d'lEtrict  coulJ  supply,  they  formed  a 
design,  wild  the  choice  of  their  army,  to  surround 
and  cut  olf  the  parties,  which  they  cxpecteil  he 
must  employ  on  that  service.  Cioiar  had  intelli- 
gence of  their  design,  and  prepared,  In  ins  turn, 
to  counteract  them.  He  placed  his  army  in  a 
proper  pi»itinn  to  surprise  the  )^«at  detachment 
they  hnd  made;  and  having  thus  tslien  or  de- 
gtroved  the  flower  of  their  army,  ohiiged  the  re- 
nutinder,  who  were  thrown  into  drapair  hy  so 
great  a  loss,  to  surrender  themselves  at  discre- 
tion ;  in  consequrnce  of  tlii;  surrender,  he  got 
possession  of  all  the  cantons  in  that  nmghboar- 

The  Be 

«nd  Ctesnr  having  no  longer  any 
him  in  the  field,  eicept  a  few  desperate  banda 
from  difiereiit  parts  of  (he  country,  who,  ei^er 
from  fear  of  his  severity,  or  aversion  to  his  eo- 
vemniBnt^  had  deserted  their  settlement^  he  de- 
lernuned  to  act  against  them  in  different  quarters 
at  once,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreate,  which,  in  cose 
of  distress,  this  remnajit  of  the  nations  who  lately 
opjioqed  him  mutuallygavetoeachother.  Hesent 
C.  Fahius,  with  twenty-five  cohorts,  to  act  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire ;  the  twelfth  legion  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Garonne,  wilh  oiBers  to  cover  the 
appconchea  to  Narlunne  from  the  incursions  of 
anj  stragglers,  whom  his  intende^l  severities 
might  force  upon  desperate  attempts  on  that  side. 
He  himself,  vrith  Lahicnus  and  Mark  Antony, 
proceeded  to  the  Meuse,  where  the  territories  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Ambiorii,'  beginning  to  be 
re-peopled,  and  the  nation  reinstated  under  its 
former  leailer,  were  become  again  the  object  of 
his  vengeance.  To  convince  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  to  ehjoy  peace  umJer  the 
government  of  a  prince  who  had  presumed  to 
circumvent  and  to  ilestrov  a  part  of  the  Roman 
army,  he  renewed  his  military  execution  against 
them,  issuinB  his  orders,  as  ip  the  former  instance, 
to  srnre  neitner  sex  nor  age. 

While  Cmsar  himself  vvas  employed  in  this 
manner,  C  Fabius  b«ng  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ldre  and  the  Garonne,  found  a  coiisiderable 
force  in  arms  agjinst  Caninius  Rebilus,  the  Ro- 
man oQicer,  who  was  stationed  in  that  quarter. 
Ttie  natives  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortre^  thnt  was 
in  posaes^n  of  the  Romans ;  but  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Palniis,  they  vvithdrew,  and  endea- 
voured to  pass  the  LiHre  to  the  northward.  In 
this  attempt,  being  intercepted  in  thar  march, 
and  obti^  to  fight  the  Roman  ilctachmcnt,  th^ 
mere  delealed  with  ffreat  daughter.  Aflerthis 
calamity,  about  five  hundred,  who  escaped  from 
tile  field  under  Drapes,  a  prince  of  that  c — *— 
formerly  distinguished  in  the  vrar  agai 
Romans,  tooktheir  Right  in  the  opposite  diio.viiui, 
and  pro|>osed  to  attacic  the  Roman  province  of 
Narhonne,  in  order  to  compensate  their  losaCE 
with  its  s[ioils. 

Fahius  in  consequence  of  bis  victory,  receiveJ 
the  Bubmisuon  of  all  tiie  nations  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Seine,  and  quite  down  to  the  sea  coast : 
and  having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  con- 
quest,  followed  Drapes  to  the  southvrard,  over- 
lootc  him  beyond  the  Graronne,  and  obliged  bim, 
beins  no  longer  in  condition  to  make  any  attempt 
m  the  Roman  province,  to  take  refuge  at  Ulello- 


dunum,^  a  place  of  strength,  situated  on  a  steep 
rock,  at  the  confluence  of  some  of  those  streams, 
which,  falling  from  the  Cevennea,  form  the  Ga- 

Here  Caninius  and  Fahius  having  joined  their 
forces  together,  made  dispositions  to  invest  tiitir 
enemy ;  Lut  before  their  works  were  completed, 
Drapes,  while  he  had  yet  aecess  to  the  fields, 
wilhng  lo  spare  the  magazines  which  he  had 
made  up  m  the  town,  ventured  abroad  with  n  dC' 
tachment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  surprised 
and  taken.  The  natives,  however,  who  remained 
in  the  place,  being  supplied  for  a  considerable 
lime  with  provisions,  resolved  on  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  and,  by  keeping  the  Roman  arniy  for 
some  time  at  bay,  began  to  raise  up  anew  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nations  atound 
them.    Ciesar  thought  the  reduction  of  this  place 


having  left  M.  Antony  to  command  in  tht 
countries,  he  himself,  with  his  usual  despatch, 
crossed  great  part  of  Gaul,  and  appeared  on  the 
Garonne,  equally  unexpected  by  his  own  people, 
and  hy  the  enemy  who  were  besieged  in  the  town 
of  Uxellodunum. 

The  place  being  strong  by  nature,  and  in  no 
viant  of  provisions,  cduld  be  forced  only  by  cutting 
olT  its  access  to  vrater.  For  this  purpose  Ctosar 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with  archers  and 
slingers,  and  efieetualiy  prevented  the  besieeed 
from  supplying  themselves  from  thence,  lie 
proceeded  next  to  exclude  them  from  the  use  of  a 
spring  which  bur^  from  the  rock  in  the  approach 
to  their  town ;  lor  having  ^l  the  command  of 
the  ground,  he  pushed  a  mine  to  the  source  from 
which  the  water  came,  diverted  it  from  its  former 
direction,  and,  by  depriving  the  besiegers  of  this 
last  resource,  ohiieed  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  trust  to  liis  mercy.  In  this,  however, 
they  esperienced  what  the  author,'  fiom  whom 
these  at«Dunts  are  taken,  considered  as  more  than 
the  nsual  severity  of  ancient  war.  Ciesar,  ac- 
cording to  this  historian,  having  given  jiroof  of 
his  clemency,  bethought  himself  now  of  an  ei- 
ampte  of  justice;  and  for  this  purpose  ordered 
such  as  bad  carried  arms  in  defence  of  Uxello- 
dunum to  have  tb(ir  hands  struck  otr.*  And 
this  refined  act  of  cruelty  being  joined  lo  the 
many  barbarous  exccntiona  with  which  the  eon- 
quest  of  that  country  had  been  achiercd,  thus 
ended  the  war  in  Gaul. 

The  usual  time  of  putting  the  troops  into  win- 


ter quaftere  not  being  arrived,  Casar  thou 
proper  lo  viat  the  nations  upon  the  Adour,  or 
what  is  now  called  Gaa!onj  ;*  the  only  part  of 
his  new  conquests  in  the  acouisilion  of  which  he 
hod  not  acted  in  person.  He  marched  through 
this  country  at  the  head  of  two  It^ons,  and  was 
every  where  received  wilh  the  most  perfect  sub- 
mission. From  thence  he  repaired  lo  Narbonne, 
the  cafHlal  of  his  original  province,  held  the  usual 
nu'Ctiiigs  for  the  despatch  of  i^vil  aflairs,  and 
made  a  disposition  for  the  quarters  of  his  army 
during  the  winter.    By  this  disposition  two  le- 
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gions  were  Btatiimed  in  (he  high  country,  from 
which  apring  tl^e  Qaronne  and  the  Loire,  or  in 
tile  territories  of  (he  Limovaoi  and  Arv«Tli;S 
two  at  Bibractd  between  the  Soane  anil  Ihe 
Loire ;  two  between  the  L(nre  artd  (he  Seine  -^ 
and  the  remaining  tour  utider  the  command  of 
TrcboniuB,  Vatinmg,  and  Qaintua  Tullius  Ci- 
cero, in  Jifferent  parts  of  the  low  countries.  To 
Ihia  extrenutyof  hia  new  cotiquests  he  himself 
iii|ra!red,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Nemetoccnna,' 
ill  the  centre  of  his  northern  atBlions. 

1!y  this  distribution  of  his  army,  Cxsar  formed 
a  kind  of  chain  li-om  the  frontier  of  his  ori^nal 
[irovince,  quite  through  the  heart  of  his  new  aemii- 
sitions  to  the  Meuse  and  Ihe  Schelcl.  And  by  his 
seeming  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  narthem 
extremities  of  his  province,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  distance  from  Italy,  he  prolrahly  lulled  for  a 
while  the  finance  or  jealousy  of  his  principal 
opponents  at  Rome.  His  own  attention,  how- 
ever, to  tho  stale  of  politics  was  never  less  re- 
mitted. 

Mark  Antony,  a  person  profli^te  and  dissi- 
pated, but  when  the  occasion  required  exertion, 
dtriiig  and  eloquent,  destined  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  historv,  now  bfr 
gan  to  be  employed  by  Cesar  in  the  amirs  of  the 
aiy ;  and,  under  pretence  'of  standing  for  the 
priesthood,  was  sent  frimi  Gaul,  where  he  had 
recently  served  in  the  army,  to  bear  a  principal 
part  among  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  his  gene- 
ral.   These  agents  were  continually  hu^^  in 

lereat  every  person  of  conaider.ition  who  could 
in  any  degree  advance  or  obstruct  his  designs. 
In  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  Ihey  alleged  that  he 
ad.led  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  people  a 
territory  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  miles  in 
circumference,  and  a  revenue  of  forty  millions 
Roiiwn  money.'  They  took  care  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  name  and^  by  his  directions,  under 
the  pious  pretence  of  celebrating  the  memory  of 
his  daushferj  the  late  wife  of  Pompey,  to  cajole 
the  people  with  public  entertainments  and  t<;aBtSi 
and  proceeded  to  execute,  at  a  ereat  expense,  the 
spleiiJiJ  works  which  Ciesar  nad  formerly  or- 

He  himself,  at  (he  same  time,  was  careful  to 
secure  tho  aHeetions  of  (he  army ;  doubled  (heir 
pay,  and  was  lavish  in  all  the  olher  articles 
which  were  derived  from  lus  bounty.  Besides 
his  occasional  liberality  (o  the  le^ne  in  time  of 
the  war,  he  gave,  or  engaged  himself  to  pay,  to 
each  particu^r  soldier,  wlmt  to  persons  of  that 
condition  was  a  considerable  object.  In  the  city 
he  even  entered  into  the  secrets  of  every  family, 
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their  patrimonies,  and  fireely  lent  them  the  aids 
which  their  extravagance  rendered  necessary  to 
them.  Ho  kept  a  correspondence  at  (ho  same 
time  with  dependant  and  foreign  princes;  and 
Uiok  u]>on  him  the  protection  of  previomal  towns. 


in  order  to  secure  their  aHection  and  their  Colt- 
fidpnce.10 

While  Csaarwas  thusextending  his  influence 
in  (he  empire,  he  had  amused  Pompey  by  as- 
signing to  him,  in  all  their  arrangements,  what 
was  apparentiy  the  place  of  honour  and  of  import- 
ance at  the  bead  of  aflairs  at  Rome ;  as  he  bad 
gratified  Craaaus  likewise  by  leaving  him  to 
choose  the  most  lucrative  government,  while  ho 
himself  submitted  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  pro- 
vindal  officer,  to  explore  a  barhBrous  countiy, 
and  to  make  war  pvitli  its  natives.  But  by  thus 
yielding  the  supposed  preference  of  station  to  his 
rivals,  he  actually  employed  them  as  the  willing 
tools  and  ministers  of  his  own  ambition.  The 
former,  with  all  his  dispo^tion  to  emuladon  and 
jealousy,  and  )>erhaps  for  some  time  the  dupe  of 
these  artifices,  imagined  that  Cieaar  advanced  by 
his  pet  mis^n,  and  that  the  present  state  of  par- 
ties was  the  fruit  of  his  own  address.  As  lie 
himself,  tor  the  most  part,  endeavoured  to  olitain 
his  ends  by  means  indirect  ami  artificial,  he  was 
the  more  easily  duped  by  those  who  affected  to 
be  deceived  by  him,  and  who  were  able  to  over- 
reach him.  Although  it  was  imjxissihie  for  him 
now  to  remiun  any  longer  insensible  to  the  snpe- 
tiority  which  Cssar  mid  acquired,  or  to  tliosa 
still  more  important  objects  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  yet  be  had  not  tiitherto  taken  his  part 
openly  nor  directir  against  him^  hot  contented 
himself  with  employing  otlierB  u  ill-concerted 
and  ineSi^tual  attacks,  which  he  sometimes  di»- 
ownol,  and  alwavs  feebly  supported.  At  last, 
and  in  (he  prosecution  of  the  measures  of  which 
we  have  o^^aer^■ed  the  beginning  in  the  senate,  he 
hazarded  the  whole  authority  of  that  bodyagamst 
Cfflsar,  without  having  provided  any  muitaiy 
power  to  enforee  their  commands. 

Pompey  himself  while  most  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ambition,  and  when  tie  had  it  most  in 
bis  power  to  trample  on  the  civil  constitution  of 
his  country,  had  shown  a  respect  for  the  com- 
monwealth, which  kept  him  within  bounds  tliat 
were  consistent  with  this  species  of  government ; 
and  he  imagined  that  no  man  could  presume  to 

onlinary  level  In  the  course  of  debates  relating 
to  the  present  state  of  allairs,  he  ^nerally  s^oke 
amlHgiioualy,  or  aficcted  to  disbelieve  Ihe  designs 
that  were  imputed  to  C^Bar;  but  finding,  on  the 
last  motion  which  was  made  to  recall  him  from 
Gaul,  that  the  eyes  of  the  wliole  senate  were 
turned  upon  himself,  he  was  forced  to  break  si- 
lence J  and,  with  some  degree  of  embarTasainen^ 
said,  that  although  it  was  his  opmion,  that  Ihe 
proconsul  of  Gam  could  not,  in  conaatence  with 
justice,  be  instantiy  recalled,  yet  that  alter  Ihe 
first  of  March  ho  should  have  no  difficulties  on 
the  subject.  "  But,"  says  one  of  (he  senator!^ 
"  what  if  this  motion  should  then  have  a  nega- 
tive put  upon  itT"  "I  shall  make  no  distinc- 
tion," replied  Pompey,  "between  Casar'srefuang 
to  obey  tlie  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  procuring 
some  one  here  to  forbid  tiiat  order."  "But what 
if  he  pertust  m  demanding;  the  consulate  while  he 
retains  his  province  and  his  army  T'  "  What," 
replied  Pompey,  "if  niy  own  child  should  offer 
me  violence  1"" 

After  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  6i 
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the  ijueslioti  of  Ctcsar's  Kcall  for  (he  first  of 
March,  Pompey  ixiing  at  Naples,  was  taken  ill, 
Btit)  supposed  )D  be  in  danger.  His  tecovei^ 
gave  a  general  saTiH^t^tion,  of  whic^h  he  had  after- 
wards very  flattering  proofs  in  his  progress 
through  TWly,  He  waa  every  where  met  by 
procfsMons,  found  the  ways  atrowed  before  him 
with  flowers,  and  was  received  by  multitudes, 
who  appeared  to  be  frantic  with  joy  ibr  the  re- 
turn of  his  health. 

W  hatever  part  Pampey  himsetf  or  his  emissa- 
ries may  Nave  had  in  procuring  these  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  afTectiiUi,  It  is  probable  lie 
was  highly  flattered  with  them,  and  either  mis- 
took  them  himself)  or  hoped  that  others  should 
mistake  them,  as  the  proo^  of  a  conaideration  and 
power  which  no  atlemptof  his  rival  could  overset 

Tlie  principal  attention  of  all  parties,  durii^ 
this  summer  ami  autumn,  as  lias  been  men- 
tioned, had  been  turned  to  the  alTairs  of  Cssar, 
and  the  dan^rous  tendency  of  the  course  he  pur- 
sued !  and  they  were  but  for  a  little  while  diverted 
from  this  object  by  an  alarm  on  the  side  of  Syria. 
The  Parthians,  encouraged  by  their  late  success 
against  Crassus,  passed  the  Euphrates  with  a 
great  army,  commanded  by  Pacorus,  son  to 
Orodes,  under  the  direction  of  Osaces,  a  veteran 
and  eipeiienced  leader.     They  had,  durino  the 

E receding  wfinter,  made  an  alliance  with  tiie 
ing  of  Armenia,  and  were  to  be  joined  by  his 
forces  in  this  inva^un.  The  disaster  of  Crassus 
had  rendered  ^e  Parthiannarae  terrible  at  Rome; 
and  this  inteti^nce  struck  a  momentary  panic 
in  the  city,  as  if  an  enemy  were  already  at  the 
gates.  Some  proposed  to  give  Pompey  the  com- 
.  iDsad  in  Syria ;  some  to  send  Cssar  thither; 
and  otheis,  to  send  both  the  present  consuls  to 
the  army  with  a  proper  reinforcement.' 

But  before  these  measures  could  be  Uelermineil, 
or  beti)re  anj  reinforcement  could  be  readjf  to 
join  the  army  in  Syria,  the  people  were  relieved 
of  their  tears  by  Cains  Cbssius,  the  general  then 
commanding  in  that  province,  wholiad  oWigeJ 
the  Parthians  to  withdraw  from  Antioch ;  in  their 
retfeal  attacked  them,  and  made  great  slanghter. 
Osaces  in  that  action  received  some  wounds,  of 
which,  in  a  few  days  aHerwarda,  he  died,  and  the 
Parthian  army  continued  in  th«r  retreat  during 
the  tbllowing  year  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  aen- 
nble,  in  their  turn,  that  a  war  carried  over  the 
wastes  of  that  deserted  frontier  might  be  ruinous 
to  any  aoner  by  which  it  was  attempted. 

Eibulua,  the  present  proconsul  of^  Syria,  soon 
i^ler  the  retreat  of  the  Parthians,  arrived  in  his 
plovinee,  and,  according  to  the  cstaWiahed  prac- 
tice of  the  RrHnans,  laid  his  pretensions  to  a 
triumph  for  the  victory  which,  ander  his  aus- 
pic«B,  though  before  his  arrival,  bad  been  obtained 
by  his  lieutenant. 

This  invBMon  nf  Syria,  as  weU  as  some  dis- 
turbances  in  his  own  province,  furnished  Cicero, 
at  the  saoie  time,  with  the  occasion  oi^  sitme 
military  operations,  of  which  we  have  a  particu- 
lar account,  in  his  letters,  and  which,  though  not 
material  to  the  military  history  of  the  times,  are 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  they  relate  to  Ibis 

his  command  in  Cilicia,  and  however  better  fitted 
sy  his  habha  for  the  fiirum  and  the  plitical  as- 
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scmblies  at  Rome  than  for  the  field,  possessed 
atnlities  to  qualify  him  for  any  station,  uul  him- 
self al  the  head  of  an  army,  and  prepaii^  for  the 
defence  of  his  province.  He  had  set  out  from  Rome 
in  May ;  and  having  had  a  conference  with  Pom- 
pey at  Tarentum.  arrived  at  Brunduaiuni  on  the 
twenty-liist  of  that  inonth.^ 

The  miUtary  eslaMishnient  of  Cilicia  being  no 
more  than  twelve  thoDsand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse,  Cicero  applied  tor  an  augmentation 
of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still  a 
Brandusium,  waiting  for  an  answer  In  Ibis  ap- 
plication. But  finding  that  his  request,  having 
been  opposed  by  the  consul  Suljociua,'  was  un- 
successful, he  set  sail  from  that  place,  arrived  at 
Actium  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  and, 
passing  through  Athens,  reached  his  ]irovince  on 
the  last  of  July.  Here  he  found  the  troopf,  in 
consequence  of  a  mutiny  which  had  recently 
broke  out  among  them,  Be|iarated  from  their  offi- 
cers, dts|«rsed  in  places  of  their  own  chousing, 
the  men  of  entire  cohorts  absent  from  their 
colours,  and  considering  themselves  as  exempt 
from  any  authority  or  gowmment  whatever. 
Trusting  to  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  name 
and  commission  of  pioconeul,  he  ordered  JM. 
Annius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  assemble  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  to 
encamn  at  Iconium  in  Licaonia.  There  he  joined 
I  he  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  and  having 
lligence  of  the  Parthian  invainon,  took  mea- 
ls for  the  security  of  his  province  ;  marcheil, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  Cybistni,  on  the  frontier 
of  Cappadocia;  look  under  his  protection  the 
king  AriobaraaneB,  who  wasthen  tlirealened  by 
a  iH>werfuI  fection  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by 
receiving  him  as  a  prince  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  dispelled  the  storm  that  had  been  ga- 
thered against  him.  He  accepted,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  ofler  that  was  made  by  Dejotarus,  to 
join  him  with  all  his  forces;  and  lieing  in  this 
'  ition  when  he  received  accounts  that  the 
^hians  had  presented  themselves  before  An- 
tiucb,  he  BuppOi<cd  that  his  presence  might  be 
wanted  to  cover  his  own  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Syria.  He  acconlingly  moved  to  that  quarter,  in 
order  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  however,  he  learnt,  that  tlie  storm  had 
blown  over ;  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  had 
susliunedacon^erable  loss  in  their  retreat;  and 
that  Bibulus  waa  tlien  at  Antioch.  This  intel- 
ligence he  communicated  to  Dejotarus,  intimat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  his  assistance  was  no 

The  province  of  CiJida  hati  been  for  some 
years  subject  to  the  Romans;  hut  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  parls  bad  never  acknow- 
ledged their  authority,  nor  even  that  of  their  own 
national  sovereigns.  Cicero,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  country,  finding  that  the 
people  had  retired  to  thdr  strong  holds,  and  were 
still  determined  to  oppose  his  authority,  formed  a 
design  to  surprise  Ihcm ;  and,  for  the  bftter  exe- 
cution of  his  project,  made  a  feint  to  withdraw  to 
Epiphania,  where  he  hailed  for  a  ilay,  as  if  to  re- 
fresh his  troop?.  On  the  day  following,  which 
was  the  eleventh  of  October,  in  the  evening,  he 
put  his  army  again  in  motion  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  before  morning  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to 
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before  acknowledged  the  Roman  government. 

The  troops,  on  this  occaaion,  saluted  Cicero 
nith  tlie  title  of  imperator ;  which,  being  usually 

Siven  to  victorious  leaJere,*  was  commonty  un- 
crstood  as  the  su^rage  of  the  army  far  obtaining 
a.  triumph.  He  himwif,  aecortlin^ty,  on  this  dr- 
cumsEftncc,  (o^her  with  the  service  which  gave 
occnsinn  la  it,  afterwards  grounded  his  claim  of 
that  honour.  This  ciaim  hr  scarcely  seems  to 
have  seriously  entertained  i  he  even  treals  it  as  a 
jest  in  some  of  his  letters ;  jret  the  triumph  being 
lu  these  latter  times  considered  rather  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  certain  rank  in  the  com- 
monwealth, than  as  Uie  just  reward  of  military 
merit,  be  submitted  hia  daim  lo  the  senate,  and 
argeil  his  friends  to  support  it.  His  conduct  as 
governor  of  a  province,  at  a  time  when  this  sla- 
Don  was  supposed  to  give  a  license  to  every  spe- 
cies of  rapine  and  oppression,  did  honour  lo  his 
own  disposition,  and  to  those  literary  studies,  in 
which  he  was  taught  to  choose  the  objects  of  his 
ambition  and  his  habits  of  life.  In  this  character 
he  declined,  both  tor  himself  and  for  his  attend- 
ants, all  those  presents,  contributions,  and  even 
supplies  of  provi^ons,  of  which  custom  or  law. 
Lad  authorised  the  Roman  governors,  in  pasdng 
through  the  provinces,  to  avail  themselves.  In 
his  command  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
humanity,  condescension,  and  disinterestedness; 
was  easy  of  access  and  hospitable  i  open,  in  par- 
ticular lo  all  persons  of  literary  merit  and  in- 
genuity, whom  he  eiUertained  without  ostenta- 
tion. In  such  situations  other  Roman  generals, 
though  of  great  merit,  indulged  themselves  in 
what  was  me  custom  of  their  times;  they  drained 
the  provinces  lo  accumulate  thdr  own  fortunes, 
or  place^l  their  money  there  at  eitravagant  in- 
terest. He  was  governed  by  different  maxims, 
and  wished  to  rise  above  his  contemporaries  by 
the  feme  of  his  disinterestedness,  as  well  as  of  his 
ingenuity  and  civil  accomplishments.  OUier 
citizens  might  possess  greater  steadiness,  and 
force  or  el^ation  of  mind ;  but  his  line  genius, 
Ins  talents,  and  fair  disposition,  of  vvhich  his 
weakness  indeed  often  prevented  the  full  etTect, 
still  rendered  him  an  important  acquiation  lo 
either  of  the  jKirties  in  the  commonweatth.  And 
as  they  endeavoured  lo  gain,  so  they  even  seemed 
to  acquire,  his  support  in  theit  turns. 

Whilst  the  alfuirs  of  tlie  nspective  provinces 
were  thus  adminislared  by  the  commanders  to 
whom  they  were  intrusted,  the  usnal  time  of 
eleclions  at  Rome  being  arrived,  L.  .Emilius 
Paulus,  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus  were  elected 
to  succeed  to  the  consulate  fur  the  following  year. 
Soon  after  these  elections  attempts  were  made, 
though  vaithoul  effect,  to  cany  into  eieculion 
some  of  the  regulations  devised  by  Ponipey,  in 
his  late  administrations,  to  check  the  corruption 
of  the  times.  Catidins  had  been  engagail  in  the 
last  competition,  and  immediately  upon  bis  disap- 
pointment was  brought  lo  trial  for  illegal  means 
employed  in  his  canvass.  He  was  acquitted;  and, 
in  resentment,  retoitcd  the  charge  on  Marcellus, 
in  order,  if  possible,  lo  annul  his  election ;  but 


Of  those  who  were  now  elected  consuls.  Cuius 
Marcellus,  as  well  as  bis  reiation  and  immediate 
Marcus  Marcellus,  was  understood 
interest  of  Pompey.  ^niilius  Pau- 
lus, a  senator  of  rank,  and  of  course  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  republic,  the  honours  of 
which  ho  was  so  well  entitled  to  share,  was  ex- 
pected to  support  the  measures  of  the  senate,  and 
adhere  to  the  eslahlished  lonns.    Together  with 

'"' '  ^inquillity,  the  government  seemed  lo 

ancient  severity.  Appios  Claudius, 
late  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  Calpumius  Piso 
were  chosen  censors,  and  appeared  to  have  au- 
thority enough  lo  can^  into  execution  the  [ww- 
ers  lately  restored  to  ^is  ofRce  by  the  ordinance 
of  Seipio.  it  was  expected  that  these  censora 
would  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  bclions. 
ApiMUS  favoured  Pompey,  and  Pisa,  from  his  re. 
bilion  of  lather-in-law  to  CjEsar,  was  necessarily 
disposed  la  check  the  partiality  of  his  colleague. 
The  hopes  of  the  senate  were  likewise  consQer- 
ably  raised  hj  the  unexpected  nomination  of 
Caius  Scribonius  Curio  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes. 
Servius  Pola,  after  Iwing  elected  into  this  office, 
had  been  convictedof  bribery,  tiie  election  was  set 
aside,  and  Cnrio  substituted  in  bis  place.  This 
young  man  was  of  an  honourable  fenuty ;  and 

toEsesang  talents  which  qualilied  him  for  the 
ichest  preferments,  naturally  set  out  on  a  loot  of 
independence,  and  joined  those  who   were  for 
maintaining  the  fi-ecdom  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  own  equal  pretensions  to  honour  and 
power.     Being  active  and  bold,  as  well  as  elo- 
quent, the  senators  were  fond  of  a  partisan  who 
43  likely  to  take  upon  liimself  much  of  Uiat  fe- 
tus and  danger  which  many  of  them  were  wil- 
ig,  even  where  their  own  estates  and  dignities 
ere  concerned,  to  devolve  upon  others. 
The  new  m^islrates  accordingly  entered  on 
office  with  h^h  expectations  that 
the  dangerous  preten'dons  of  amta- 
tioUB  dtizens,  particularly  those  of 

Casar,  wonid  be  etleclually  check- 

C.  (Vaiuam  ed.  The  consuls  were  possessed 
jfcntUiu.  of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  re- 
quiring them  lo  proceed  lo  the  busi- 
ness of  Cssar's  province  by  the  first  of  March. 
This  resolution  wanted  only  the  consent  of  the 
tribunes  to  render  it  a  fbrmal  act  of  the  executive 
power,  of  which  this  branch  was  by  the  constitu- 
tion bdged  in  tlie  senate.  But  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes having  forbid  the  decree,  M.  Marcellus, 
late  consul,  moved  that  application  might  be 
made  lo  this  ofGcer  to  withdraw  the  negative, 
which  prevented  the  effect  of  what  the  senate 
had  resolved.  But  the  motion  was  rejected  bi 
majority'  of  the  senate  itself;  and  n  '' 

symptoms  of  Ciesar's  great  influ 
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[lis  order  of  men,  soon  after  appeared. 
This  able  poUtician,  probably  that  he  mi 


light 


endeavoured  to  quiet  their  tears,  ami  to  con- 
ciliate their  affections,*  and  while  he  kept  the 
whole  province  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity, 
collected  moitey,  provided  arms,  and  completed 
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his  legions,  na  if  prepuring  for  a  dangerous  an  t 
important  war.  His  distance  from  Itaiy  lullet 
the  jealousv  of  his  npponents,  and  enaliled  him  to 
carry  an  his  operations  unobserved.  He  spared 
no  expense  in  gaining  accessions  to  liis  interest; 
and  when  promises  were  accepted^  seemed  to 
mnka  them  with  unhounded  confidence,  in  the 
irwans  on  which  he  relied  for  the  performance  of 
them.    In  this  lie  act«tt  as  on  (he  eve  of  a  great 

above  the  want  of  resources,  or  above  the  n«oj?s- 
Etty  of  a  scrupulous  ^th  with  private  persons. 
He  actuattv  remitted  at  this  tinte  great  sums  of  . 
money  to  Rome ;  and  no  less  than  fitleen  hun- ' 
dred  talenta,  or  about  -^SitiSOIV,  to  the  manage-' 
ment  of  ^le  consul  .^millus  alone,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  expend  this  money  in  erecting  pulilic 
haildings  for  the  use  of  the  city.  But  not  bsins 
superior  to  corruption,  at  least  not  to  that  which 
was  addressed  to  his  vanity,  in  being  made  agent 
and  trustee  for  so  popular  a  leader  as  Ciesar,  he 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  in  ail 
the  contests  wliich  arose  during  his  consulate,' 
became  an  active  partizan  for  the  person  who  had 
hononreil  him  with  so  flattering  a  trust. 

It  waa  likewise  very  early  observed  in  these 
delates,  that  the  leaJ  of  Curio,  who  set  out  with 
violent  invectives  against  Cssar,  began  to  abate ; 
that  he  for  a  while  endeavoured  la  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  other  objects  ;*  and  at 
last  fairly  withdrew*  himself  from  the  support  of 
the  senate,  and  espotised  the  interest  of  Cfflsar  in 
every  question. 

This  interest  was  now  likewise  strengthened 
by  the  acces«ons  brought  to  it  In  consequence  of 
the  disputes  of  the  censors.  These  magistrates 
concurred  in  eipurging  from  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  such  as  were  of  servile  eitraclion,  and 
many  even  of  noble  &mily,  on  account  of  some 
inftiny  or  blemish  in  their  character.  ■  But  Ap- 
pius,  having  carried  his  alfectation  of  zeal  beyond 
what  the  age  could  hear,  and  being  suspected  of 
mrtialitu  to  Pompey's  friends,  gave  olfente  to 
Piso,  who,  by  protecting  many  citiiena  who  were 
stigmatiz^  by  his  colleague,  gained  them  to  the 
interest  of  Cssar.     From  these  several  causes 

a  party  becai 

late,  and   cor 
that  were  poposed  to  depi 
mand,  or  to  recall  the  extraordinari^  privilege 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  him. 

it  was  aflerwatds  discovered,  in  the  sequel  of 
these  transactions,  that  Curio,  some  time  before 
he  openly  declared  himself  lor  Cssar,  had  been 
actually  gained  by  him.  This  youn^  man,  like 
the  youth  of  that  age  in  general,  had  dissipated 
his  fortune.,  and  contracted  immense  debts.  His 
popularitv  was  the  ellect  of  his  profu^on ;  and 
-le  load  if  hisdeblE         '     '  " 


fnend  to  government,  and  tolawswhii;h  support- 
ed the  just  claims  of  his  creditors  agdnst  him. 
He  readitjr  listened  to  Cfflsar,  who  olTerei  t,.  relieve 


him  of  this  burden,  and  actually  paid  his  ilxbts  to 
agreatanioont;'  according  to  some  reports,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  RiimDn  money  ;*  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  six  times  that  sum.' 

1  Apirian.  PlaCiitch, 

3  deem  ad  Familiar  lib.  viii.  ep.  «, 


should  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  breaking  with 
them.  Such  a  pretence*  he  sought  by  starting 
many  subjects  of  debate  without  consulting  theoi, 
and  by  making  proposals  in  which  he  knew  that 
the  leading;  men  of  the  senate  would  not  concur. 
To  thiseflcf't  he  devised  a  project  for  the  rrpara- 
tion  of  the  highways,  olTering  himself  to  have 
the  inspection  of  the  work  for  five  years.  And 
when  much  time  had  been  spent  in  fruitless  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  he  indsted,  that  a  consider- 
able intercalation  should  be  made  to  lengthen  the 
year,  to  give  him  sufficient  time  to  ripen  his  pru- 
jects.  Being  opposfd  in  this  by  the  collide  of 
Augurs,'  he  employed  his  tribonitian  power  to 
obstruct  all  other  budness,  and  separated  hiiiiaelf 
entirely  trom  his  friends  in  the  senate. 

Vano,  having  in  this  manner  withdrawn  liim- 
self  from  his  former  party,  did  not  at  once  openly 

J')in  their  opponents;  but,  with  professions  of  in- 
cpendence,  aflVcteil  to  oppose  the  errors  of  both ; 
and,  by  this  artful  condirct,  seen»ed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  instructions,  or  to  have  imitated  tho 
policy  of  his  leader.  When  the  great  question 
of  Cesar's  recall  was  revived,  he  inveighed,  as 
formerly,  against  Ihc  exorbitant  powers  which 
had  been  committed  to  this  general,  and  urged 
the  neccs^ty  of  having  them  revoked ;  but  sub- 
joined, that  the  powers  granted  to  Pompey  were 
equally  dangerous,  and  proposed,  that  both  should 
be  ordered  to  disband  their  armies,  and  return  to 
a  private  station.  The  partizans  of  Poinpry  in- 
dsted,  that  the  term  of  his  commission  wns  not 

fet  expired  j  nor  that  of  Cssar's,  replied  Curio, 
f  either  is  to  be  disarmed,  it  is  proper  that  both 
should  be  SO',  if  only  one  army  be  disbanded,  we 
are  certainly  the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 

There  were  probably  now  three  parties  in  the 
state;  one  devoted  to  Ctesar,  another  to  Pom- 
pey, and  a  third  that  meant  to  support  the  re- 
public against  the  intrigues  or  violence  of  either. 
The  latter  must  have  been  few,  and  could  not 
hope  to  be  of  nmch  consequence,  except  by  join- 
ing such  of  the  other  two,  as  appeared  by  the 
character  of  its  learler  least  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  Ctesar  had  shown  himself  in 
his  political  course,  a  dangerous  subject,  and  an 
artntrary  magistrate.  In  the  capacity  of  a  subject, 
he  had  BupiArted  every  party  that  was  incbncd 
to  commit  disorder  in  the  state,  or  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  government.  In  that  of  a  magistrate 
he  spumed  every  legal  restraint,  acted  the  part 
of  a  demagogue,  suppordng  himself  by  popular 
tumults,  and  (he  creint  of  a  faction,  against  the 
laws  of  his  countiy ;  and  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion of  considerate  persons,  that  his  thirst  of 
power  and  emolument  waa  not  be  satiated  with- 


should  prevail,  a  scene  of  bloudshed  and  rapine 
would  ensue,  far  exceeding  what  had  yet  been 
exhibited  in  aiiy  calamU^  that  bad  ever  befallen 


the  republic.  The  description  of  bis  adhrrents,^ 
and  the  chat^ader  of  [lersons  that  crowded  to'  his 
standanl,  justified  the  general  fear  and  di^rust 
which  was  entertained  of  his  designs.  All  who 
had  fallen  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  all  who 


vGooi^lc 
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Jreaded  tlus  fbte,  all  who  ha<i  suffered  any  clis- 
grare,  or  were  conscious  they  deserved  it ;  young 
men  who  were  impatieiil  of  government;  the 
populace  who  had  an  aversion  to  order ;  the  bank- 
rupt, lo  whom  law  and  property  itself  vierc  ene- 
mies; all  these  looked  for  h^  approach  with 
impatience^  and  joined  in  every  cry  that  was 

Pompey,  th«  leader  of  the  apposite  party,  had 
never  ceased  to  embroil  the  slate  with  his  in- 
trigues, and  even  invaded  the  laws  by  his  impa- 
tience tor  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ho- 
noursj  yet,  when  possesseil  of  power,  he  had 
employed  it  with  moderation,  and  seemed  to 
delight  in  receiving  these  dn^lar  trusts  by  tlie 
free  choice  of  his  country;  not  in  eitorling  them, 
not  in  making  any  illegal  nse  of  them,  nor  in 
retaining  thara  b^ond  the  terms  pieacribed  by 
his  commission.  It  appeared,  that  in  nothing  he 
had  ever  iniured  the  commonwealth  so  deeply, 
as  in  caballing  with  Ca»ar  while  he  rose  to  his 
present  elevation,  from  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  desi^end,  without  some  Hgnal  convulsion  in 
the  state.' 

This  comparison  of  the  parties  which  were 
now  to  contend  for  power  at  the  hazard  of  the 
republic,  made  it  easy  for  giwd  dlizena  to  choose 
theirside.  Buttheyneverthelessnnturally wished 
to  prevent  the  contest  from  coming  lo  Bilremities  i 
as  in  the  event  of  the  vrar,  which  they  dreaded, 
it  was  scarcely  pos^ble  to  avoid  a.  militai 


They  considered  rfie  proposal  of 
i^urio  as  a  mere  pretence  tu  justity  Casar  in 
keeping  possession  of  his  army ;  but  they  saw  that 


n  the  republic  sufficient 
resist  him.  They  wished  lo  arm  Pompey  lor 
this  purpose ;  but  were  prevented,  either  hj  the 
confidence  which  he  still  gave  them  of  hia  own 
superiority,  or  by  their  fear  of  precipitating  the 
state  into  a  uvil  war,  by  seeming  to  take  any 
precautions  against  it. 

Cesar  would  have  considered  every  attempt  lo 
arm  the  repubUc  as  a  declaration  against  himself; 
and  was  ready  Ui  commence  hostihlies  before  any 
such  measure  could  be  carried  into  eiecution. 
The  proposal  for  disarnang  at  once  both  Cffisar 
and  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  was  extremely 


and  lately  too  ^inst  Pompey  himself  wh<^  on 
account  of  the  spirit  of  his  administration  when 
last  in  oHice,  and  the  severity  of  his  prosecations 

X'nst  bribery  and  other  offences,  which  are  not 
us  lo  the  vulgar,  was  become  in  a  consider- 
able degree  unpopular,  and  supposed  lo  aim  at  a 
tyranny.  With  such  powera  as  Pompey  already 
possessed,  it  was  reckoned  an  eflbrt  of  courage 
to  oppose  Mm.  And  Cuiio,  in  coming  lirom  the 
senate,  with  the  lustre  of  having  acted  so  bold  a 
part,  was  rec^ved  by  the  popukce  with  shouta 
end  acclamations,  was  conducted  to  his  house 
over  ways  strewed  with  flowers,  and,  like  a  victor 
in  the  circus,  presented  with  chaplets  and  gar- 
lands, in  rewanl  of  his  courageous,  patriotic  and 
impartial  conduct  This  happened  about  the 
time  that  Pompey,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
making  a  show  of  his  great  popularity  in  the 
country  towns,  where  he  was  received  with  feasts, 
procesiions,  and  acclamations,  on  occaaon  of  his 
recovery  from  a  supposed  dangerous  illness,  en- 


force he  was  lo  oppose  Cffisar  if  he  should  march 
into  Italy  with  his  army  1  "In  Italy,"  he  an- 
swered, "I  can  raise  forces  with  a  stamp  of  my 
foot."  He  was,  however,  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
motion  which  had  been  made  by  Curio,  and  by 
the  reception  it  met,  both  in  the  approlralion  of 
the  senators,  and  in  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  wrote  a  letter,  on  this  occasion,  lo  the 
senate,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  services  of 
Cesar,  and  mentioned  hia  own.  "His  late  con- 
sulate," he  said,  "was  not  of  his  seeking;  it  was 
pressed  npon  him  to  saie  the  repuhlic  in  the 
midst  of  great  dangeis;  the  command  he  then 
bore  had  devolved  upon  him  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  consul,  and  was  given  for  a  term 
of  years,  yet  (iir  from  being  expired ;  but  ho  was 
ready,  nevertheless,  without  waiting  lor  the  ei- 

e'lration  of  his  term,  to  resign  with  alacrity  what 
e  had  acce{Aed  with  reluctance."  He  continued, 


every™ 


adding,  "  That  he  made  no  doubt  his  relation  ai 
his  friend  Cesar  would  cheerfully  make  a  like 
sacrifice  lo  the  tears  and  apprehen^ns  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  and  that,  aHer  many  years  of  hard 
struggle  with  wariike  enemies,  he  would  now 
hasten  to  retire  in  peace,  and  to  solace  himself  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  repose," 

Pompey,  li)r  the  most  part,  chose  to  disserohie 
his  sentiments,  and  advanced  to  his  purpose  by 
indirect  means ;  he  was,  therefore,  like  most  art- 
ful men,  ea^ly  over-reached  by  persons  who  per- 
ceived his  designs ;  and  probably,  on  the  present 
occa^on,  was  the  only  dupe  of  nis  own  artifices, 
or  of  those  that  were  employed  against  him. 
Curio,  in  the  senate,  openly  attacked  this  part 
of  his  character,  in^sting  that  actions,  and  not 
professions,  were  now  to  be  regarded  that  the 
army  of  Ciesar  was,  to  the  republic,  a  necessary 
defence  against  that  of  Pompey ;  that  neverthe- 
less, both  should  he  ordered  to  disbanil,  under 
pain  of  being  declared,  in  case  of  diDubedionce, 
enenues  to  their  country ;  and  that  an  army  should 
beinstantly  levied  to  enforce  these  orders  "Now," 


IS  the  til 


In  reduce  this  assuming  and 


arrogant  man,  while  you  have  a  person  who  can 
dispute  his  pretenaimis,  and  who  can  wrest  those 
rms  out  of  his  hands,  which  he  never  would  have 
fillinglv  dropped." 
The  friends  of  Ciesar,  in  the  senate,  oilered  to 
[Hupromise  the  dispute ;  and  provided  Pompey 
jtired  to  his  province,  and  Cffisar  were  allowed 
)  retain  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  two  legions, 
they  proposed,  in  his  name,  to  disband  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  and  to  resign  the  lAher 
part  of  his  provinces.  "  Observe  the  dutiful  citi- 
zen and  good  subject,"  said  Cato,  "  how  ready  he 
is  to  q^uit  the  northern  parte  of  Gaul,  if  you  only 
put  him  in  possession  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  j 
and  how  ready  to  accept  of  your  voluntary  sub- 
ralher  than  employ  your  own  army 


against  you 


enforci 


In  the  result  ot  these  debates,  the  senate,  upon 


loi^le 
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Whethfir  Cesar  BhouUl  ilisband  his  artnyl  tin 
Ai/es  were  general  throughout  the  bouse.  On 
the  second,  relating  to  Pompey,  the  Noes  greatly 
pretailei).  Curio  and  M.  Antony  insietM,  that 
the  qu«3tions  were  not  fiurly  put ;  anil  that  Ihej 
did  not  collect  the  aense  of  ^e  seiULte;  that  the 
majority  ought  be  of  o^nion,  that  both  should 
disband ;  aiul  that  bath,  thereitWB,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  question.  To  Uiis  purpose, 
accordingly,  a  thin)  question  was  put ;  and  the 
senate  having  divided,  a  majority  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Ayes  appeared  against  twenty- 
two  JVoes.l  Whether  Uie.ae  procwdings  of  the 
senate  were  annulled  by  any  inEormaiity,  or  were 
deprived  of  effect  by  any  other  circumstance,  does 
notappear,  Theanlyiinn>ediateconsequencethey 
seem  lo  have  produced,  was  an  order  to  Pompey 
and  Ossar,  requiring  each  of  them  to  march  a  legion 
to  rwnforce  the  army  in  Syria,  where  the  Parllii- 
ans,  thoueh  repulsed  from  Antioch  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  wintered  in  the  Cyrrheslica,  a  dis- 
trict of  that  province,  and  threateneii  lo  repeat 
their  invasion  in  the  present  spring  and  summer; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
feeble  attempt  to  strip  Cmsar  of  two  legions,  of 
which,  when  it  came  to  be  executed,  he  well 
Knew  how  to  disappoint  the  effect. 

While  the  suhjecl  of  Cesar's  apnantments 
occupied  alt  parties  at  Rome,  he  himsdf,  with  his 
army,  ^ssed  a  quiet  winter  in  Gaul ;  and  at  (he 
end  oCti,  or  early  in  the  spring,  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  employed,  as  a  pretence  for  this  journey,  the 
election  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  colt^  of  augurs, 
which  was  fast  approachtngi  and  for  which  his 
friend  Mark  Antony  was  a  candidate.  Many 
votes  were  to  he  procured  in  the  colonies  and  free 
cities  bordering  on  (hat  part  of  his  province  which 
was  beyond  the  Alps;  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  uncommon  speed  (o  secure  them :  but  being 
inPirmed,  on  the  road,  thai  the  election  of  augurs 
was  past,  and  that  his  friend  Antony  had  pre- 
vailed, he  nevertheless  continuG<1  his  journey,  and 
with  the  some  diligence  as  before  ho  had  received 
this  information,  saying,  It  was  proper  he  should 
thank  his  friends  tor  &fir  good  omces,  and  re- 
qaeat  the  continuance  of  their  favour  in  his  own 
competition  lor  the  consulate,  which  he  proposed 
to  declare  on  the  following  jrear.  He  alleged,  as 
a  reason  for  his  early  application,  that  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  oppress  him,  or  towithstaud  his 
just  pretensions,  hail  placed  C.  Marcellus  and  P. 
Lentulus  in  the  magistracy  of  the  present  year, 
anil  had  rejected  the  pretensions  of  Galba,  tbough 
mnch  better  Gninded. 

Be  was  met  in  all  the  provincial  towns  and 
ctdoniis  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  more  Uian  a 
kingly  reception,  with  sacrifices  and  processions 
every  where  made  by  innumerable  crowds  —'-■-'• 


Having 

made  the  circuit  of  this  province,  and  sounded 
the  disiioeidona  of  the  people,  he  returned  with 
great  despatch  to  his  quarters  at  Nemetocenna,' 
in  the  low  countries,  where  he  likewise  wiiihed  to 
know  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  stale  of  his 
army;  ami,  fijr  this  purpose,  ordered  the  whole 
to  assemlile  an  the  Moselle.  He  foresaw,  that 
1  Appian  te  BeUo  Ci>,   .i.  ii,    Plutarch,  in  Cewu. 


the  attachment  of  his  legions,  and  mate  war,  or 
submit,  as  he  found  them  inclined ;  in  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  prohahle  he  was  In  a  great  measure  re- 
solveil,  or  had  no  doubt  of  their  willingness  to  be 
come  his  partners  in  a  mihtary  adventure  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

In  tins  state  of  af&rs  he  assigned  to  Labieinis 
his  station  within  the  Alps;  and  seeming  to  h;i  vc 


knowbath 


disposed  to  foll< 
ould  be  withdr 


withdrawn  by 
Lfie  KCEuiie,  iiiir  ui  co-opeTate  In  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  republic,  he  vrished  lo  prevent 
the  disputes  which  might  arise  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  to  avoid  the  difficult  task  of  determin- 
ing how  he  should  deal  with  a  citizen,  who  being 
an  oflender  against  himaelfl  was  nevertheless  in 
his  duty  to  Che  state,  and  who  either,  by  his  im- 
punity or  by  hia  suHerin^s,  might  start  dan- 
gerous questions,  and  divide  the  o[rinions  and 
affections  of  the  soldiers.  He  dismissed  him, 
therefore,  from  the  army  in  the  northern  Gaul, 
to  command  on  the  Po,  a  station  from  which  he 
conid  easily  quit  the  province,  and  join  the  forces 
of  the  republic;  and  by  this  means  rid  him  at 
once  of  a  person  on  wliom  he  couki  not  rely,  and 
whom  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  punish  for  dc- 
fcclion.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  understau'i 
this  separation,  it  is  noticed,  that  while  Cissar 
himself  remaincil  wilh  the  army  upon  the  Mo- 
selle, and  made  frequent  movements  merely  to 
'  ''  '  lops  and  to  preserve  their  health,  a 
led,  that  his  enemies  were  solicit- 
ing Labienus  U>  desert  him,  and  to  carry  otT  the 
'  pa  that  were  under  his  command.  At  (he 
e  time  it  was  reported,  that  the  senate  was 
,  .laring  a  decree  to  divest  C«Ear  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  lo  disband  hia  army.  These  insinua- 
tions he  allecled  to  treat  as  groundless,  observing, 
he  could  not  believe  such  an  officer  as  La- 
hienus  would  betray  his  trust ;  and  that  for  him- 
self, he  was  at  all  limes  ready  losuhmil  hi 


:  proposals  ol  Uui 
lid,  had  been  so 


reascnable, 


e  senate  lo  detach  a  legioi 


that  legion  which  he  had  borrowed  fmni 
Pompey.  it  is  probable^  that  he  had  desired  the 
lasl  might  be  sent  to  hioi  merely  lo  take  off  ^i 
part  01  his  rival's  force;  and  though  he  nuw. 
with  seeming  cheerfulness,  complied  wilh  tlii' 
requisition  ro  restore  them,  yet  he  alterwiinls 
complained  of  this  measure  respecting  the  Iwo 
legions  in  question,  as  a  mere  artifice  to  turn  his 
own  forees  against  him.  In  compliance  with  the 
senate's  order,  he  sent  the  fifteenth  legion,  then 
upon  the  Fo,  and  relieved  it  by  one  from  his  pre- 
sent camp.  In  dismissing  the  soldiers  of  Pom- 
pey, he  was,  under  pretence  of  gratitude  for  past 
-—""-"  "ust  lavish  of  his  caresses  and  thanks ; 
earnest  of  future  lavour,  ordered  each 
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linn-i,  and  sent  Ihem,  logi'thpt  with  his  own  le- 
gitin,  as  at  best  but  an  iincertuin  and  ilubioua 
acccs^on  of  stren^h  to  his  enemies.' 

The  aDicers  who  were  sent  to  make  these  de- 
mands, and  to  wnduct  the  troops  into  Italy, 
brought  lo  their  employera  a  very  flattering  report 
of  the  state  and  dispoaitians  oi  Cssar's  armj : 
that  they  longed  In  change  their  commander;  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Pompey;  and,  ir  marched  into 
Italy,  would  surely  desert  to  him;  that  Cffisar 
was  liei»nie  oiUous  on  account  of  the  hard  ser- 
vice in  which  he  had  so  [ong  empioycd  them, 
wllhimt  any  adequate  reward,  and  on  account  of 
the  suspicion  that  he  lumet]  at  the  monarchy.* 
It  ia  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  their 
crafty  leader  employed  proper  persons  to  htJd 
this  language  to  the  commissioners  of  the  senate, 
and  to  the  oHicers  of  Pompey  ;  and  to  utter  com- 
plaints of  their  commander,  and  of  the  service,  on 
purpose  that  they  might  be  repeated  in  Italy.  His 
own  preparations  were  not  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  supine  security  into  which  he 
endeavoured,  by  this  and  every  other  nieasurc,  to 
lull  his  enenues. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  he  crmducted  his 
army  back  to  their  quarters  in  the  low  countries, 
and  the  inlerior  parts  of  Gaul.  Trebonius  was 
stationed  with  four  leginns  on  the  Scheld  and 
the  Mouse,  and  Pabius,  with  other  four,  between 
the  Soaiie  and  the  Loire,  in  the  canton  of  Bi- 
e,  now  Autuu.    This  disposition,  like 


of  tl 


dated  t< 


10  troops  on  that  side  of  the 
could  occasion  any  suspicion ;  only  one  veteran 
legion  is  mentioned,  the  thirteenth,  which  he  had 
sent  to  re])lace  the  fifleenth ;  that,  upon  pretence 
of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  called  away  from 
his  province..  Upcm  hisarrivalinltaly  he  afiecled 
surprise  upon  lieaiing  that  the  two  l^ons  lately 


demanded  from  him  had  not  been  sent  in(i>  Asia, 
but  were  kept  in  Italy,  and  put  under  the  cnm 
mand  of  Pompey.  He  complained,  that  he  was 
betrayed ;  that  his  eneitdes  meant  to  disarm  and 
circumvent  him.  "But  whUe  the  republit;  is 
Bale,  and  matters  can  be  made  up  oh  amicable 
terms,  I  will  bear,"  he  said,  "with  any  itidignities, 
rather  than  involve  the  state  in  a  civil  war."  t 

While  the  Actions  that  were  likely  (o  divide 
the  empire  were  in  this  ratuation,  C.  Marcellus, 
now  third  of  this  name  in  (he  succession  of  con- 
suls, tngelher  with  Publius  Leutulus,  were  chosen 
for  the  foHovinng  year.  Before  tht^  entered  on 
odice  a  rumour  arose,  that  Cnsar,  with  his  whole 
army,  was  actually  in  motion  to  pass  the  Alps. 
Marceltus,  consul  of  the  present  year,  assembled 
the  senate;  laid  before  them  this  reprt,  and 
moved,  that  the  troops  then  in  Italy  should  be 
prepared  to  act,  and  new  levies  should  be  ordered. 
A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Curio  contradicted 
the  report,  and,  by  his  Tribunitian  authority, 
forbade  the  senate  lo  proceed  in  any  resolution 
upon  this  subject. 

On  this  interposition  of  the  tribune,  (he  consul 
dismissed  the  assembly,  OMiig,  together  with 
other  expressions  of  impatience,  the  words  follon- 
ing;  That  if  he  were  not  suppwted  by  the  senate, 
in  the  measures  which  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  he  shoulil  put 
the  exercise  of  his  power  into  hands  muie  likely 
to  make  the  state  be  respected :  (hen,  together 
with  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  elected  br  the 
ensuing  year,  he  remired  to  the  gardens  where 
Pompey  resided;  this  officer  being  obli^,  on 

•  ^f  his  military  command,  li — -■■- 

""""    —  ' nlinfl  his  e 

e  of  his  cou  _ , 
ind  of  the  forces  then  in 
Italy.  To  this  atdress,  Pompw,  with  an  air  of 
modesty,  made  ansvuer,  "  If  nothing  hotter  can  In 
devised  for  the  commonwealth." 
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IN  this  posture  of  afiurs,  til 


s,  who  had 
te  command 


•I  them  remained  with  their  ensigns  of  L 

tracy  in  the  suburbs,  to  solidt  the  military  no- 
nouts  to  whkh  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
by  their  services.  Bibulus,  though  not  present 
in  the  action  in  which  Casaus  deiealed  the  Par- 
tbians,  yet  being  then  ^vernor  of  the  province, 
and  the  advantage  gained,  with  the  number  of 


the  enemy  slain,  coining  up  to  the  legal  desciip- 
tion  of  those  services  for  which  the  triumph  was 
obtained,  he  entered  his  claim :  and  was  accord- 
ingly, upon  the  rootton  of  Catft  who  jirobably 
wished  him  this  consolation  for  (he  mortilications 
he  hail  received  in  his  consulate,  found  lo  be  en- 
(itied  lo  this  honour.  It  had  been  long  apjiro- 
priated  as  the  specific  reward  of  victories,  obtained 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  certain  number  of  ene- 
mies, and  would  have  been  prepo^erous  in  the 
case  of  any  other  merit :  Cicero,  nevertheless,  now 
Ukeviise  ^pHed  Cot  a  triumph,  partly  in  emula- 
tion lo  Bibulus,  of  whom  he  expresses  some 
jealousy ;  and  partly,  that  be  might  Inve  a  pre- 
tence for  his  stay  in  the  suburbs,  and  for  absent- 
ing himself  from  the  senate,  and  from  the  assem. 
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blif^i  or  the  people,  being  very  much  perpleieil 
tiovT  to  Bleet  between  tbe  parties  of  Ciesar  and 
Pompey,  who  had  both  appiieil  to  him  by  lellers 
to  join  tbeni  in  the  present  dispute.!  He  had, 
gome  time  before  his  departure  from  Cilicia  on 
hia  return  to  Rome,  sent  an  acconnt  of  hia  mih- 
tary  operatione  to  Cato,  and  to  some  others  of 
his  friends,  with  an  earnest  request,  that  a  thanks- 
giving nught  be  appcHnled  for  the  victory  be  had 
obtaineil.  Such  an  appointment  was  leckoneJ 
one  of  the  greatest  honours  which  a  Roman  offi- 
cer CQulJ  receive  in  absence,  and  might  lead  to  a 
triumph.  Cato  replied  in  terms  that  were  polite ; 
but  carrjino  some  d^ree  of  indirect  reproof  for 
the  improper  ambition  which  Cicero  betrayed  in 
this  request,  intimotine  that  his  merit  was  not  so 
much  that  of  a  genera^  as  that  of  a  humane,  up- 
right, and  able  magistrate ;  that  he  had  moved 
the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  to  this  purpose  in  his 
favour,  as  thinking  it  more  honourable  than  a 
thanksgiving,  which  always  had  a  reference  to 
some  event,  depending  on  chance  oc  the  valour 
of  an  army ;  but  that,  since  Cicero  had  chosen 
to  put  his  services  on  the  last  footing,  he  had  a 
double  satisfaction,  that  of  having  done  what  he 
thought  incumbent  on  himself  and  that  of  find- 
ing that  the  desure  of  his  friend  was  grjtified,' 

Cicero  at  first  recraveil  Uiis  declaration  of  Cato 
as  a  proper  expreeuon  of  friendship,  and  in  the 
h^best  degree  honourable  to  himself;'  but  on 
hearing  of  the  military  honours  which  were  de- 
creed to  Bibuliis  upon  Calo'a  motion,  he  ivas 
greatly  provoked,  and  considered  this  conduct 
as  partial  to  his  rival,  and  ini^rjious  to  himself.* 
He  was  instigated  oi  conlirmed  in  these  aend- 
ments  by  Cesar,  who  gladly  saisd  the  opportu- 
nity to  incite  him  against  Cato.  "  Observe,"  he 
said,  In  one  uf  his  letters,  which  is  quoted  by 
Cicero  on  this  subject,  "  thd  malice  of  the  man, 
he  aftecis  to  give  ^ou  the   commendations  of 


It  is  nii  Eufferable,  nor  will  1 
dure  it.  Ciesar,  in  his  letter  to  me,  has  not 
missed  the  proper  remarks."  Such  were  the 
concerns  that  distracted  the  mind  of  this  inge- 
nious but  weak  man,  even  while  he  himself 
foresaw  a  conflict,  in  which  the  repuhUc  itself, 
anil  all  the  honours  it  could  bestow,  were  pro- 
bably soon  to  perish. 

In  the  present  situation  of  aflairs,  every  reso- 
lution which  the  fiiends  oTthe  repubhc  could 
take  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  every  day  in- 
creased their  perplexity.  To  leave  Ccesar  in  pos- 
sesfflon  of  bis  army,  and  to  admit  him  with  such 
a  force  to  the  bead  of  the  commonwealth,  was  to 
submit,  without  a  stru^le,  to  the  dominion  he 
meant  to  assume.  To  persist  in  coniining  him 
to  one  or  other  of  these  advantages,  was  to  fur- 
nish lum  with  a  pretence  to  make  war  on  the  re- 
public. The  powers  which  were  necessarj  to 
enable  Pompey  to  resist  Cffisar,  might  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  republic  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
one,  as  they  were  in  that  of  the  other.    This 


other  senator,  was  at  stake,  did  not  seem  ilisposeil 
to  act,  until  all  the  poweisthat  were  wanting  to 
gratify  his  ambition  should  be  pui  into  hia  hands. 
With  an  appearance  of  ease  and  negligence,  he 
went  upon  parties  of  pleasure  through  Italy, 
while  every  one  else  apprehended  that  Rome  it- 
self as  well  as  Italy,  must  soon  become  a  seeiie 
of  blood.  At  an  interview  with  Cicero,  whom, 
on  his  way  to  the  dty,  he  met  near  Naples,  he 
himself  spoke  cf  a  civil  war  an  unavoiijalilr.s 
Upon  his  return  1o  Rome,  on  the  twenty-sisth 
of  December,  he  even  seemed  averse  to  any  ac- 
commodation. He  declared  his  mind  ojiiEly 
that  if  Cxsar  should  obtain  the  consulate,  even 
upon  laying  down  hia  arms,  the  stale  must  be 
undone;  that  in  his  opinion,  whenever  a  vigorous 
opposition  appeared,  Ciesar  would  choose  to  re- 
tain his  army,  and  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  cun- 
Bulate  i  but,  condnueU  he,  if  Ciesar  should  pro- 
ceed headlong,  and  bring  matters  to  the  decision 
of  the  sword,  how  contemptible  must  he  appear, 
re  private  adventurer  against  the  authority 
of  the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  army  under 

To  justify  this  security,  or  presumption  on  the 
part  of  Pompey,  it  must  he  remembered  tlml 
while  Cffisar  was  forming  an  army  in  Gaul, 
Pompey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  tikewlae 
formed  a  great  army  of  six  complete  lemons,  and 
many  auxiliaries,  in  Spain ;  and  that  if  Ca'sar 
should  make  any  attempt  upon  Italy,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  intended  that  his  army  should  pass  the 
Pyrenneea  as  fast  as  thai  of  Cfesar  passed  the 
Alps,  occupy  his  province,  cut  off  his  n 


Id  while  Pompey  blmseh" 
rces  of  Italif,  that  the  Spani 
press  upon  his  rear,  and  place 


Led  him 


Spanish  aiiny  should 


tween  two  attacks.  It  ouglil  likewise  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  although  few  troop  were  then 
actually  formed  in  Italy,  yet  this  was  the  groat 
nursery  of  soMiers  for  the  whole  empire,  and 
multitudes  could,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  be 
embodied  in  eveiy  part  OC  that  country .> 

Pompey,  with  these  securities  in  bis  hands  for 
the  final  success  of  his  views  against  Cssnr,  suf- 
fered this  rival  to  run  his  career,  leaving  the 
senate  esposod  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them ;  and  under  the  intiuence  of  apprehension^ 
which  he  exjiected  would  render  them  n.ote 
tractable,  and  more  ready  in  every  thing  to  nim- 

£!y  with  his  own  deares,  than  be  had  generally 
>und  theoi  in  times  of  greater  security. 
In  the  same  strain  of  pohcy,  Pompey  bad  fre- 
quently ventured  to  foment  or  to  connive  nt  the 
'owing  troubles  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  ren- 
:r  himself  the  more  necessary,  and  to  draw  from 

..ust  and  power.  Bythe  address  of  Cato,  and  of 
other  active  men  in  the  senate,  lie  bad  been 
obliged  on  a  late  occasion,  when  he  aimed  at  the 
powers  of  dictator,  U>  be  content  with  those  of  sole 
consul.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  entertained 
the  same  views  on  the  present  occasion,  and  per- 
mitted the  evils  to  accumulate,  untii  the  remeity 
he  wished  ibr  shonid  ap|>ear  to  be  necessary,  lie 
continued  accordingly  wiUi  votes  and  resolutions 
of  the  senate  to  combat  Ciesar,  who  was  at  tlie 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  ready  on  the  tlist 
plausible  pretence  to  fall  upon  Italy,  to  seize  tJw 
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srats  of  gavcmniBnl,  and  avail  himself  of  tlial 
aamc  and  authority  of  the  republic,  on  which 
Poinpey  hiinstlf  so  greatly  relied. 

Mean  lime,  the  new  year  coni- 
U  C.704.  menced,  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellua 
OCnKdiiis  "'*''  '-■■  Cornelius  Lentulus,  enleml 
Marrtllia «  oit  their  office  ss  consuls.  Both 
L-  Cvrneliva  partiee  were  prepared  for  a  decisive 
t-nia/Bs.  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Casar's 
claintx.  He  himself  for  some  jears 
had  wintered  near  to  the  nOTthern  extrenul;  of 
his  provinces.  He  was  now  at  Ravenna,  the 
neatest  station  of  his  army  to  Rome;  but  without 
any  troops,  besides  what  appear  lo  have  been  the 
usual  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  province; 
that  i?,  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  been  sent 
thitherto  supply  the  plaeeof  a  legion,  with  which 
ho  had  been  required  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Syria,  and  three  hundred  horse,  making  in  all 
between  five  and  six  thousanil  men.'  Soon  after 
bis  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  had  been  visited  by 
Curio,  who,  at  the  eX[Mratian  of  his  tiibunat^ 
made  this  journey  to  reciave  his  directions  in 
reapect  to  the  future  operations  of  the  party ;  and 
after  their  conference,  returned  to  Rome  tvilh  a 
letter  from  Cssar,  addressed  to  the  senate,  which 
was  presenleJ  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  ad- 
rnis.^on  of  the  new  consuls  into  ofBce.^ 

The  consul  Lenlulus  moved,  that  pnor  lo  any 
other  business,  the  state  of  the  repubtic,  and  that 
ot  the  provinces,  should  be  taken  under  ron- 
EidLratiOQ ,  and  alluding  to  the  resolutions  wtiich 
were  already  on  record,  relating  to  Cffisar's  pro- 
ving' said,  that  if  (he  senate  stood  £rni  on  this 
decrees,  his   services 


houlJ   I 


,  bo  V 


s  seconded  by  ^ipio,  and  was  applauded 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  senate;  but  Caesar 
had  procured  the  admission  of  Mark  Antony 
and  of  (iuintus  Casaius,  two  of  his  most  noted 
and  determined  parCizans,  into  the  college  of  tri- 
bunes. These  could  make  riots,  or  furnish  the 
pretence  of  violence  in  the  city,  whenever  the 
military  dcMgns  of  thar  patron  were  ripe  for 
eiecution:  they  were  to  be  the  executors  of  what 
had  been  concerted  with  Curio,  OT  whatever  else 


.  _  n  with  threatening  to  stop  all 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  until  Cesar's  letter 
was  read ;  and  prevailed  on  (his  meeting  to  begin 
with  that  paper.     It  was  expressed,  ac^irdiug  to 

tained  in  substance  a  repetition  of  the  proposals, 
which  Caesar  had  been  all  along  making  through 
Curio,  and  his  other  adherents  at  Rome,  "That 
he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  honours, 
e  had  t 


office  at  Rome  wtlti  military  establishments  in  the 
provinces;  and  that  he  should  not  be  singled  out 
as  the  sole  object  of  tlirar  distrust  and  severity."" 
This  tetter  was  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
prescribe  lo  the  senate,  and  unbecoming  Ihe  re- 
spect due  lo  their  authority.  It  was  by  many 
treated  as  an  actual  declaration  of  war.    The 


debates  were  renewed  on  this  subject  for  sotne 
days  successively,  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  of 
January.  On  the  last  of  these  days,  a  resolutton 
was  framed,  ordering  Citsar  lo  dismiss  his  army, 
and  by  a  certain  day  to  retire  from  his  provinces, 
.  case  of  ciisobcdience,  declaring  him  an 
y  to  his  country.  The  tribunes,  Mark  An- 
and  Q,uintus  Cassius,  interposed  with  llieir 


Bd  that  the  members  should  pul  on  mourning, 
der  to  impress  the  people  with  a  deeper  srnsH 
of  the  calamity  which  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
Ihe  contumacy  of  Ihese  factious  officers.  This 
likewise  the  tribunes  forbad  i  but  the  senate  bring 
adjourned,  all  the  members,  as  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, returned  to  their  neit  meeting  in  habits  of 
mourning,  and  proceeded  to  consider  in  what 
manner  they  might  remove  the  difficulty  which 
arose  from  this  Actions  interpwation  of  the  tri- 
bunes. In  the  conclusion  of  this  deliberation,  it 
was  determined  to  give  to  the  consuls  and  other 
tnagistrales,  together  with  Potniiey,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  proconsul,  the  charge  nsual  in  the  most 
dangerous  conjunctures;  to  preserie  the  eom- 
mmiincatlh  by  such  means  as  to  their  discretion 
skmdd  appear  to  ht  Tiecegsary. 

This  charge  suggested  to  the  minJs  of  the 
people,  nhat  had  passed  in  the  times  of  the 
Gracchi  of  SaCuminus  and  of  Celine.  The 
tribunes,  who  had  occasioned  the  measure,  either 
apprehended,  or  afiected  to  apprehend,  immediate 
danger  to  tlieir  own  persons:  they  diegoised 
themselves  in  Ihe  lialnt  of  slaves,  and,  tc^lher 
with  Curio,  in  the  night  fled  (rom  Rome  in  hired 
caTriages^i  Tiie  consuls  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Ihe  Bunurbs ;  anil,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  Ihe 
senate,  claimed  his  assistouce  in  discharging  the 
important  duties  with  which  they  were  jointiy 
intrusted.     It  was  agreed,  in  concert  will  hin^ 


should  proceed  lo  make  new  levies  with  the 
greatest  despatch  i  and  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
these  preparations,  that  Pompey  should  have  the 
supreme  command  over  the  treasury,  and  all  thS 
forces  of  the  lepuldic,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

Winter  was  now  set  in,  or  &sl  approaching. 
The  season,  although  nominally  in  the  month  of 
January,  being  only  about  lifty  days  past  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  or  about  the  twefeh  ol  Novem- 
ber, CiBsar  had  few  Iroops  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
the  force  of  his  army  was  yet  beyond  Ihe  Alpf^ 
and  Ihe  officers  now  entrusted  with  the  safety  of 
tiiecommonwealtb,  flattered  themselves  that  much 
time  might  be  found  lo  put  the  republic  in  a  slDle 
of  defence,  before  his  army  at  this  season  could 

rs  those  mountains,  even  if  he  should  be  so 
perate  as  to  make  war  on  the  commonvt  ealth ; 
nhich  Pompey  did  not  even,  in  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, appear  to  have  lielieved. 

When  Ciesar  received  accounts  of  the  senate's 
resolution,  he  drew  forlh  the  Irotips  then  at  Ra- 
venna, and  in  a  harangue  enumerated  the  wrongs 
which  for  some  years  he  alleged  had  been  done  to 
himself;  comjdained  that  his  enemies  had  now 
found  means  to  excite  against  him  even  Pompey, 
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a  person  whose  honnur  he  haJ  ahvavs  promotai 
wilhthp  warmest  affliction  1  that  the  intprnwitini 
of  Ihe  Iribunes,  in  hfihslf  of  the  armv  anil  of  him 
aolf,  had  been  ilefeatod  bj  inpans  of  threats  ami  oi 
autnal  force;  that  theif  eaered  persona  hail  been 
viokteil,inorflCT  tooppreflshim;  that  resnJutionn 
which  liad  never  been  taken  bat  in  the  most  de 
geroui  and  threateniiij  conjuncturee,  to  pravc 
ruinous  hyrs  tnm  bein^  earned  hi  inBurreetinn 
and  violence,  were  now  formed  aiainBt  pcacenble 
m:)gistrat«s,  and  in  times  of  profonnil  tranquillity ; 
he  tlierefore  eihorted  the  armj  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  an  olBcer,  under  whom  the;  had  now. 
ibr  nine  years,  faithfully  seriFed  the  republic^ 
oniler  whom  they  had  gained  many  victoriea  in 
Gaul  and  in  Qnrmany,  and  reducBd  a  moW  b 
like  province  int^  a  state  of  absolute  Bubmissi  ... 
He  was  answered  with  a  shout  of  applause,  and 
a  general  aedaniation  from  the  ranks,  that  they 
were  rearly  to  aven^  the  infuries  done  to  theii 
general,  and  to  the  tribnnes  of  Uie  people. 

On  receivinw  these  aaanraneea  from  the  troops 
then  present,  Cssar  imniediately  dcspntcheil  an 
eipmss  lo  the  quitters  of  the  twelfth  legion, 
which,  ffiini  the  time  at  which  it  atlerwards 
joined  hini.  appears  to  haye  been  already  within 
the  Al|)3  with  orders  to  march.  The  remainder 
of  his  anny  hian^  RUjiposnd  in  the  low  countries, 
orin  the  lieart  of  Gbul,  it  would  not  have  appear- 
ed to  nn  ordinary  oapadty,  that  even  in  case  of 
hostilities  any  dcdsive  operation  could  take  place 
befSce  the  spring.  At  that  season,  in^etd,  ^e 
measures  now  taken  by  both  parties  seemed  lo 
threaten  a  dangerous  convulsion ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  Cffisar  had  foreseen,  or  prepared, 
many  of  the  moat  important  drcumstanc^s  of  the 
present  conjuncture;  that  he  had  brouijht  his 
affiurs  into  that  posture,  at  which  he  intended 
hostilities  should  commence;  and  that  the  seeoi- 
■"S  ni^lect  with  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  with  so  small  a  force  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
was  prohahlythe  best  eoneerteii  preparation  he 
could  have  made  for  the  war.  While  he  brought 
no  alarming  force  towards  Rome,  his  antagoniiits 
continued  secure,  and  made  no  effectual  provision 
to  resist  him.  He  apprehended  more  danger 
from  the  legions  which  Pompey  had  formed  in 
Spain,  than  from  any  three  then  subsisting  in 
Italy,  and  he  m^e  his  disposition  against  those 
l^bns,  by  placing  the  strength  of  his  anny  be- 
tween the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps.  There  the 
afmy  formed  in  Oaul,  served  Mm  sufliciently  in 
his  design  a^nst  Ibily,  by  securing  him  trom 
any  interruption  on  that  quaiter.  When  the 
war  bnAe  out,  being  well  aware  that  the  effects 
of  surprise  are  often  greater  than  those  of  force, 
even  if  he  h«d  wished  for  more  trao)is  in  Italy, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  awaited 
(heir  coming. 

Go  the  very  day  that  he  delivered  the  harangue 
|ust  mentioned  to  Che  legion  that  was'  quar^.red 
at  Ravennn.  he  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  Men, 
in  the  manner  of  stragglers  roving  tor  pleasure 
through  the  country,  and  armed  only  with  swords, 
to  take  the  road  sepralely,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  concert,  to  Ariminoni,  the  first  forti- 
fied place  of  Italy  beyond  the  Rnbicon,  which 
was  the  limit  of  his  province,  there  to  remain, 
and  at  a  certain  time  of  the  night  to  seize  upon 
ene  of  the  gates.  Re  likewise  ordered  a  party  of 
horse  to  parade  at  some  distance  from  Ravenna, 


ver  them  orders.  He  himself  passed  the  day,  n* 
nsual,  in  forming  cnmbats  of  gladiators,  and  in 
attending  the  eicrdses  of  the  Ir^on;  at  nlnht  he 
went  to  aoppor  at  Ihe  usual  hour,  and  after  ho 
had  taken  tua  place,  pretendini;  business,  or  some 
slight  indisposition,  which  called  him  av/iy  from 
the  company,  he  mounted  a  carringe  that  wanted 
for  him,  drove  thiotigh  a  gate  opposite  to  that  of 
Ariminom,  and  having  travelled  Ibr  a  little  time 
tliat  direction,  tuuiul  into  the  ruad  on  tvhich 


break  of  day,  entered  Ariininum  by  a  gate  n 
the  party  lie  had  sent  before  him  kept  open  ;  ■■ 
thus  withoutanyreustauce  took  possess'       f 


attempt.     This  cireum^ance  m        ust 
measures   which  he  took   to         prtse 
which,  without  so  many  preca  ti     s,  migh 
been  easily  reduced,  though  a     h    hazard  pe 
haps  of  delay  for  a  fowdaya.  He  himself,  mdied, 
in  his  CotnmentariFs,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hesitations 
under  which  he  is  said  to  have  halted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rulncon,  by  Ihe  passing  of  which 
he  entered  intu  a  state  of  war  with  t)ie  common 

At  Ariminum  his  little  army,  on  the  fbllowing 

Mark  Antony  and  Q,uintus  Cassius,  joined  him 
from  Rome.  He  presented  them  to  the  army  in 
the  disguise  in  which  they  aflecled  to  have 
escaped  from  the  violence  of  a  tyranny  then 
estabUshed  in  the  city.  "  Observe,"  he  said,  "  to 
wliat  eilremities  prasona  of  noble  birth,  vested 
with  the  sacred  character  of  tribunes  are  reduced, 
for  having  supported  their  ftiends,  and  for  having 
pleaded  the  cause  of  an  injured  army."i  The 
occa^on  was  suited  to  popular  eloquence ;  and 
this  eminent  master  of  every  art  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  his 
Tjart  with  ffreat  vehemence ;  to  have  torn  oi>pn  his 
'est  from  his  breast,  and  to  l^ve  shed  le 


'nsign  of  noble  I 
ig  the  Romans,  and  declared,  that  he  w 
sacrifice  all  the  honours  of  his  rank  to  rei 


urd 


,  and  who  Rdheie<  ,   . 

Kxasion.  FronI  these  signs,  where  he  was 
not  distinctly  fieard,  it  was  sujiposed  that  he  pro- 
mised the  honours  of  notulity,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  every  soldier  in  his  army.> 

Lucius  Cesar  and  .the  prstor  Etjisdus,  who, 
while  the  decree  against  Caius  Ctesar  was  de- 
pending in  the  senate,  made  offer  of  their  good 
offices  to  treat  with  him,  and  bring  matters  to  an 
amicable  accommodation^  were  now  come  with- 
out any  public  commission,  probably  to  hinder 
their  friend  from  taking  any  desperate  resolution. 
They  brought  at  the  same  time,  a  ptivate  mes- 
sage from  Fompey,  with  some  enptesaons  of 
^vdity.  and  an  apology,  taken  from  the  necessity 
)f  the  public  service,  for  the  hardship  which  he 
mpposed  himself  lo  have  put  upon  Ctesar.  Pom- 
pey, in  this  message,  protested,  "That  he  liad 
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IS  preferred  the  publi 


.ukjoi 


tub[ic  to  ri 
"that  h. 


SFlf  of  hifl  priTnIe  enemiea,  slretcli  forth  b.U  hand 
ng  linat  (he  republic." 

Such  profcsaona  had  little  cwdk  with  Ciestir^ 
but  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the 
puhlic,  he  was  not  llkelv,  in  his  turn,  to  fiiil  in 
thp  Ofe  of  them.  He  desired  those  nersons,  by 
wlioiii  Pompey  had  favoured  him  with  this  mes- 
aaji-,  to  carry  for  ftnawer,  "  That  the  repoblic  had 
alw;ivs  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune  "  ' ' 
lifer  hut  that  he  could  nut  Huflfcr  the  ho..i,u.= 
which  the  Roman  people  had  bratowed  jipon  him 
m  puMic,  to  be  contemptuoualy  torn  away  by  bia 
private  enemies.  His  commission,  he  said,  would 
have  expired  in  skm  nths;  his  enemies,  in  that 
eaaernesa  to  degrade  him,  could  not  bear  even 
nitli  this  delay,  but  must  recall  him  immediately. 
The  Flo:nan  people  had  dispensed  with  his  al- 
tetiitiinoe  at  the  elections,  yet  he  must  he  dragged 
(0  town  at  that  lime  to  gratify  private  mSice. 
Thesfl  personal  insults  he  had  patiently  l«rne  '" 
Ihe  sake  of  the  puhhc  j  and  being  resolved  to  i_._ 
arm,  requested  the  senate  only  ifot  others  should 
disarm  as  well  as  himself;  that  even  this  was  re- 
fused, and  new  Ifvies  were  ordered  throoghoul 
Italy;  that  two  legions  which  had  been  called  off 
from  his  own  army,  under  pretence  of  the  Parlhiar 
war,  were  now  retained  against  hinij  tliat  thi 
whote  sfate  was  in  amis;  for  what  parpoae  ha. 
for  his  destruction ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  woold 


_  jmpey  repair  to  his  province ;  let 
all  parties  disband,  and  no  army  whatever  be  as- 
semhled  in  Italy ;  let  no  one  pretend  to  overawe 
the  city;  let  Iha  assemhiies of  the  people  and  of 
the  senita  lie  free ;  and  in  onlec  the  more  speedily 
(o  germinate  these  disputes,  let  the  parties  meet 
and  confer  together;  let  Pompey  say  where  he 
will  be  waited  on,  or  let  him  name  a  proper  place 
of  meelinjr;  at  a  friendly  conference  every  diffi- 
cuItT  will  be  soon  removed."' 

Prom  this  time  ibrwani,  Cssar  atFeded.  on 
every  occasion,  to  have  no  object  in  view  hut  to 
prevail  on  his  enemies,  by  some  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, to  save  the  republic  from  a  ruinous 
war,  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  innocent  bkwd.' 
He  continually  repeated  his  proposals  of  peace, 
while  he  ui^ed  his  military  operations  with  nn- 
ciimmon  rapidity.  He  onlered  new  levies  at 
i\riminum,  and  sent  Antony  to  occupy  Arreti- 
um.5  a  pass  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Plami- 
riian  Way  through  the  Apennines ;  and  as  fast 
as  the  troops  could  march  he  seized  Ksaurum,' 
Faunum,  Aujimum,  with  the  town  of  Ancona, 
and  all  the  places  necessary  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  that  district,  or  to  open  his  way  to  Rome. 

A  general  conslematbn  spread  over  all  the 
country  before  him;  the  people  fled  from  their 
habitations,  and  communicated  the  alarm,  with 
every  sort  of  exaggeration,  to  the  city.  Pompey 
had  relied  much  on  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  no  less  on  his  own.  Others 
thought  themselves  secure  while  this  renowned 
and  eiperieneeJ  commander  gave  them  assur- 
ances of  safety.     Now,  like  a  jierson  awake  from 


a  dream,  Be  seemed  to  perceive  the  wliole  was 
illusion.  Cffisar  paid  no  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  nor  stood  in  awe  of  the  state.  He 
vras  at  hand,  vidlh  the  reputation  of  a  general 
equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  troops  fresh 
from  service,  ajid  inured  to  blood.  The  repubhc 
was  but  a  name!  and  they  who  composed  it, 
though  respectable  at  a  distance,  were,  on  the  ap- 
nroiicb  of  .an  encmv,  irresodite,  disunited,  and 
incapable  of  the  eiertions  which  such  an  occa- 
Mon  required.  Orders  had  gone  forth  to  raise 
troops  in  every  part  of  Italy  ;  hat  no  greirf  pro- 
gress  in  so  short  a  tima  could  yet  have  been  made 
m  that  servli*.  Besides  the  two  lemons  which 
had  served  so  long  under  Ciesar  himself,  theta 
mere  not  any  forces  embodied  in  Ihe  country. 
These  were  justly  suspected  of  inclining  to  their 
former  general;  and,  instead  of  enabling  Pompey 
to  meet  the  danger  whicn  threatened  the  com- 
monwealth, fnmiBhed  him,  at  the  head  of  such 
troops,  with  particular  reasons  for  his  keeping  at 
a  distance  from  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domi- 
tins  Ahenoharbus,  "1  sent  you  word,"  he  writes, 
"thai  with  these  two  le^ns  I  did  not  choose  to 
«  near  Ctesar.'  If  I  should  retreat,  therefore,  at 
his  approach,  be  not  surprised."* 

DoniiUus  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  C^sar 

the  government  of  Gaul ;  and,  with  some  othei 
ofBcers  in  the  Picenum,*  had  made  some  progress 
'■-I  rmidng  troops.  Their  numbers,  perha(>5.  sur- 
issed  those  of  Cffisar.  If  Pompey,  therefore, 
id  thought  it  poBsilile  to  defend  the  city,  he  must 
ive  hastened  to  that  quarter,  and  have  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  troops.  But  he  was 
•■"lorous  in  hazarding   his  own   reputation,   a 

■akneas  from  which  Ciesar  was  altt^lher  ei- 

ipt,  and  which  wasunworthyof  the  great  mili- 
tary talents  of  either.  Pompey  seldom  committed 
his  fame  where  the  prospect  was  unfavourable,  or 
evMits  extremely  uncertain.  Cffisar,  on  such  oc- 
ctjions,  never  chose  to  trust  his  affairs  in  any 
other  hands  than  his  own. 

Pompey,  acting  under  these  motives,  assembled 
Ihe  senate,  and  informed  them  that  it  was  neccs- 

ry  to  abandon  Rome ;  that  he  would  meet  them 
^ain  at  Capua,  where  he  proposed  to  assemlile 
his  forces ;  that  he  should  consider  all  those  whc 
remained  in  the  capital  to  countonance  or  to  wit- 
ness the  violences  of  Casar  as  equally  guilty  with 
those  who  shonld  be  found  in  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawfiil  for  the  olBcers  of  the  repub- 
!  to  absent  themselves  fram  tiie  city,  the  senate 
passed  an  act  to  dispense  wilh  their  attendance 
at  Rome,  and  to  enable  them  to  eierdse  the 
powers  of  mapstracy  wherever  the  necessities  of 
the  state  might  require  their  presence.  These 
preparations  for  dislodgiiu;  the  government,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  flight  of  Pompey,  damped 
all  the  courage  that  remained  in  any  order  or 
class  of  the  people.  It  made  Cffisar  appear  at  or 


apacity  and  cruelty  ;ii  and  th 
Id  surprise  his  opponc 
become  a  scene  of  blood.   The  ct 


II  [bid  tf.li.ia. 
I-  Ibid.  lib.  vii.eo.' 
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bf  the  othi>r  officers  of  state,  set  out-with  their 
ensigns  of  power.  All  night  the  gates  were 
crowded  miui  senators  and  other  prsona  of  rank 
who  derj  on  this  occasion ;  s^me  with  their  Iknii- 
Bes  and  most  valii«ble  effecta,  others  alone,  and 
distracted  by  the  general  panic,  without  kni)wing 
whither  they  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  fate  they 
were  leaving  their  limilies. 

Cxsar,  ill  the  mean  lime,  making  a  rapid  march 
through  Umbiia,  or  what  is  now  the  dutehy  of 
Urbino,'  and  the  Picenum,  or  March  of  Ancu- 
na.'  not  only  took  possession  oi'  every  place  us 
he  passed,  but  gained  Jdly  oecessian  of  strength 
by  the  junction  of  the  new  levies  that  had  been 
raised  to  oppose  him.  Soliliers 
'  'n^sidej  and  Pompey's  High 
military  power  in  Italy.  Tl 
IS  had,  with  live  cohorta,  amouiiting,  if 
plete^  to  twenty-five  hundred  men,  taken  post  at 
Iguviuni,'  among  the  Apei    '  -     "■ 

man  Way,     Observing  tht 

general  waa  retreating,  and  that 
vandno  towards  him  with  a,  part  of  Oscar's 
forces,  lie  resolved  to  abandon  his  post;  but  as 
soon  aa  he  began  to  execute  this  purpose,  and 
was  on  the  r<»d  to  Rome,  the  troops  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  returned  Ui  the  post  from 
which  ha  had  renioveil  them,  and  declared  for 
Ciessr. 

The  dispositions  of  the  towns  of  which  Ciesar 
h&d  got  possession,  made  it  unnecessary  for  ' ' 
to  leave  any  garrison  behind  him,  and  permi 
him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces.  Auxinum* 
declared  for  him  beiiire  his  arrival,  and  obliged 
Accius  Varus,  who  hold  that  postfortherepuuic, 
tD  abandon  it.  This  otiicer  was  overtalien  by 
Cosar's  advanced  parties,  and,  like  Thermos, 
was  deserted  by  his  people. 

At  Cingulum  in  the  Picenum,  Csaar 
joined  b^  the  twelfth  legion,  to  which,  on  his 
tirst  motion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  sent  orders 
to  march.  With  this  accession  of  force,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Asculmn'  on  the  Fronto;  and  having 
dislodged  from  thence  Lenlulus  Spinther,  who 
commanded  ten  cohorts,  the  greater  part  of  these 
troops  deserted  to  him.  The  remainder  put  them- 
selves under  the  eommand  of  Vibulllus,  who  wat 
just  arrived  from  Pompcy  to  support  the  hopes 
of  the  cause  in  that  quarter. 

As  CieBar  made  his  principal  push  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  of  the  Apennines,  tlie  troops  that  were 
suddenly  mlsed  for  the  republic  were,  without 
any  well-concerted  plan,  drawn  together  upon 
that  coast.  And  Pompey  himself  had  not  yei 
openly  laid  aside  the  design  of  making  head 
Bgmnsl  Cffisar  in  tbose  par^  Vibullius  having 
assembled  in  all  about  fourteen  cohorts,  fell  Ixick 
tothe  Atcmus,  now  called  the  Piscara.  and  joined 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Corfininm,  a  pass 
in  the  Apennines  that  commanded  the  Valerian 
Way  to  Rome.     This  olScer  having  asscmUed 


venty-five  cohorts,  meant  to  have  joined  Pom- 

Sfy  wherever  he  should  be  found,  and  had  or- 
ered  Thermus  to  follow  with  five  cohorts  more-,* 


hut  imagining  probably  that  Pompey  still  intend- 
ed to  cover  Rome  from  the  incur^ns  of  Ciesar, 
and  that  Corlinium  was  an  important  post  fa 
this  purpose,  he  determined  to  observe  the  mu 
tiona  of  the  enemy  from  that  place. 


Pompey  by  this  time  had  moved  frr.it  Ca[ma 

I  Luceria,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  thy  resolu- 

on  not  only  of  abandoning  the  posts  that  covered 

ic  access  to  Rome,  but  even  all  Italy,  to  Cssar. 

The  conauls,  the  greater  part  of  the  magistracy, 

and  the  senate,   had  fc^lowed   him  to  Capua. 

Here  was  received  the  message  which  Cffisar  had 

1  to  Roscios  and  to  L.  Ctesar.    !t  contained 

al  refiections  and  inanuations  in  the  highest 

w  provoking  to  Pompcy  I  and  to  this  drcutn- 

je  Ctesar  probai)ly  trusted,  that  he  should  not 

be  bound  by  any  of  the  otTers  he  had  made,  and 
that  the  odium  of  rejecting  the  peace  would  fall 
upn  his  enemies.  But  the  friends  of  the  com- 
monwealth, deeply  impressed  with  tlie  necessity 
of  their  own  aDairs,  mdly  listened  to  any  terms 
ommodation.  They  oWected  indeed  to  the 
proposed  interview  between  Pompey  and  Cesar, 
remembering  the  dangerous  concert*  which  at 
their  meetings  had  been  fomierly  entered  into 
agmnst  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey  himself  was  so  sen^ble  of  the  disad- 
ntage  at  which  he  was  taken,  that  he  dissem- 
bled bis  resentment  of  the  peisonal  reflections 
cast  on  himself)  and  consented  to  conditions 
which  he  had  hitherto  rejected  with  disdain. 
It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  he  should  repair 
to  Spain,  and  that,  his  province  hdng  in  profound 
peace,  he  should  reduce  his  military  establish- 
ment, CfflEar,  on  his  part,  besideB  the  conditions 
he  himself  had  offered,  was  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  lately  seized  in  Italy,' 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  consuls,  magistrates, 
and  senators,  should  return  to  the  dly,  and  from 
the  usual  seat  of  government  give  all  the  sanction 
of  public  authority  to  these  arrangements.  From 
such  appearances  it  was  not  doubted  that  an  ac- 
commodation must  follow.  And  in  this  belief 
Cato,  though  appointed  to  cotmnand  in  Sicily, 
chose  to  abide  by  the  senate  while  the  treaty  «c- 
mained  in  dependence.  And  Cicero  thought  the 
agreement  almost  concluded.  "  The  one,"  he 
wrote  to  his  liiend  Atticus,  "  begins  to  repent  of 
his  precipitation,  and  the  oiheris  senable  he  has 
not  a  force  sufficient  to  support  such  a  war.'" 

Cesar  therefore  was  hkely  to  be  caught  in  the 
snare  he  lairl  for  his  enemies,  or  obliged  to  lay 
a^lo  tlie  disguise  which  he  had  assumM  in  aHect- 
ing  Bueh  earnest  desires  for  peace.  To  avoid 
either  of  these  inconveniences,  he  (Ejected  to 
some  of  the  conditions  which  the  opposite  partv 
had  subjoined  to  liis  proposals,  and  complainral 
ofthesilencB  which  they  kept  on  others,  as  pro- 
ccsding  firom  a  deliberate  purpose  to  circumvent 
andbetraylum.  "Pompey  wlllrepair  toSpain," 
he  said,  "  but  when  1  I  am  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  of  Italy,  while  Pompey  and  the 
whole  senate  continue  in  anna  against  me,  and 
while  my  enemies  not  only  make  new  levies,  but 
employ  for  my  destruction  lepons  which  they 
have  actually  taken  away  from  my  own  army. 
If  Pompey  be  sincere  in  desiring  a  peace,  why 
does  he  decline  the  personal  interview  which  Iub 
been  proposed  tt>r  that  purpose  7" 

Cffisar  had  by  this  time,  advanced  with  hasty 
marches  to  Corfinium,  drove  in  a  detachment 
from  the  garrison,  which  he  found  breaking  down 
a  bridge  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  sat 
down  under  the  walls,  and  employttl  three  days 
in  fortifying  bis  camp,  and  in  filling  the  maga- 
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lines  with  corn  from  tlie  neighbonring  country. 
Being  JoineJ  by  the  eighth  legion  and  twenty- 
two  conorta  of  the  new  levies  from  Gaul,  with 
three  hundred  auxiiiarj  horse,  he  ordered  proper 
pjsls  Id  be  seized  on  every  Bide  of  the  lown,  and 
effectually  shut  up  tho«e  who  were  within  from 
any  relief  or  from  any  commimicalion  with  ttieii 
friends.  When  his  works  began  to  appear 
against  the  place,  Domitius  puulisheit  a  reward 
t^  an;  who  should  carry  letters  la  Pompey. 
DifftTent  messengerH  were  desgiatehed   for  tms 

Surpose,  and  brought  for  answer,  that  Pompey 
Lsapproved  of  his  having  allowed  himself  1o  l>e 
'  nvesle J  by  Cssar,  had  foretold  him  the  bad 
and  now  eameBll' 

!T  with  these  doubtful 
legions,  which  hail  been  so  lately  drawn  from 
Cffisar's  array,  or  with  nev^  levies,  to  force  the 
bardv  and  veteran  troops  of  the  enemy.^ 

This  answer  Domiljus  enJeavoured  to  conceal 
from  hid  army ;  encouraged  them  with  hopes  ol 
a  speeJv  relief  from  Pompey,  and  seemed  intent 
on  the  ilefence  of  the  place,  while  he  was  actually 
taking  measares  to  getotTin  periwR,  without  any 
hopes  of  preserving  the  forces  he  Imd  assembled 
for  the  commonwealth.  Thisdeiion  being  " 
peeled,  the  troops  surrounded  hiaqiiart^rs  in 
niaht,  took  him  prisoner,  and  to  pty  their  co 
while  they  delivered  up  thrar  general  andsur.... 
dereJ  the  [own,  made  oiler  of  their  own  services 
to  Cfflsar. 

tlpon  this  surrender,  Ciesar  took  possession  of 
tho  gates,  manned  the  walls,  and  gave  orders  that 
no  person  whatever  from  his  army  should  enter 
tbe  place  before  it  was  day.  He  knew,  that  be- 
sides E)omitiU3  and  VibullJus,  there  weie  many 
senators  and  Roman  knights  now  shut  up  in  the 
town.  These  he  ordered  in  the  morning  to  be 
brought  before  him,  expostulated  with  '' 
the  subject  of  their  enmity  to  himselli 
precipitation  in  hurrying  the  state  into 
natural  war.  He  then  dismissed  them  with  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  Roman  citizens  of  thrai 


the  troops,  had  been  seized  by  his  people,  to  i 
plete  this  scene  of  unexpected  moderation,  by  ai 
eshibitton  of  di^nterestedness,  as  well  as  ot  cle 
mency,  he  ordered  this  money  lo  be  restored  t 
Doinitiua.  The  &nie  of  this  wonderful  mildnes 
and  generosity,  as  he  expected,  was  every  when 


ever;  thinking  person  viith  a  suiBcient  comment 
on  the  other  parts  of  his  conduct;  yet  many  were 
happy  lo  understand,  that,  in  this  alarming  con- 
leK,  their  lives  and  properties  were,  from  any 
moiivea  whatever  to  be  spared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  CiBsar ;  but  he  thought 
the  possesion  of  it  of  no  moment,  until  he  had 
suppressed  the  military  arrangements  that  were 
making  in  the  country,  and  hul  decided  who  was 
lo  have  the  possession  of  Italy.  He  therefore, 
on  tho  very  day  on  which  ha  became  master  of 
Corlinium,  detached  to  Sidly,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Curio,  the  troops  that  deserted  to  him  in 
nialdiig  this  conquest.^    He  himself  set  out  lor 


Apulia,  and,  before  sunset,  accomplished  a  con 
siderable  march;  but  while  he  thus  urged  the 
war  with  tho  greatest  rapiility,  sent  messengers 
Iwfore  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  oppoSitc  partj^ 
with  professions  of  friendship  and  overtures  of 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Coriiniuni, 
BalbuSi  an  officer  in  Cffisar's  army,  was  de- 
spatched with  a  message  to  the  consul  Lentulu^ 
conlainino  earnest  entreaties,  that  this  magis- 
trate would  return  to  Rome,  and  prevent  the  dis- 


this  request,  Balbus  had  a .._ _ _ 

assure  the  consul  of  a  proper  appointment  in  the 
porfnecs  at.  the  eipiration  of  his  year  in  office. 
The  bearer  of  this  message  declared,  thatCffisar 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  join  Pompey,  and 
to  make  peace  with  him  on  any  equitable  lerms. 
.And  the  fatlieroflhis  young  man,  one  of  Cffisar's 
retinue,  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  lo  Cicero,  that 
Cffisar  had  no  object  hut  lo  enjoy  peace  and  se- 
curity under  Pompey.i'  But  while  the  fame  of 
his  clemency  at  CorGnium,  and  of  this  wonder- 
ful disposition  to  peace  was  spread  throughout 
Italy,  and  recondled  the  mindsof  many  to  whom 
he  had  been  till  then  an  object  of  terror ;"  while 
he  hoped  to  amuse  his  enemies,  and  to  relax  the 
diligence  of  their  military  preparations,  he  ad- 
vanced with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  him,  they  bad  no  mure  than  the  time  that 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  mountains  from  Ca- 
pua to  Lucena,  lo  fall  hack  from  thence  to  Cann- 
sium,  and  from  this  last  place,  without  a  hall,  lo 

Pompey,  while  he  moved  in  this  direction, 
having  sent  Metullus  Scipio,  and  his  own  son 
Cnteus  into  Syria,  to  provule  and  assemble  the 
necessary  shipping  to  embark  his  army  i'^  his  in- 
tention to  abandon  Italy  began  to  be'smpected, 
and  shook  the  great  authority  which  be  still  de- 
rived from  his  mlhtary  reputation.  His  oDicera 
were  every  where  deserted  on  the  tnaridi  iiy  the 
new  levies,  who  returned  to  offer  [heir  services 
lo  Cffisar.  His  own  presence  kept  the  other 
parts  of  Ihe  army  together,  and  brought  them 
safe  to  the  port  from  which  it  was  suspected  they 
were  to  lake  theit  departure  from  Italy.  Soon 
aAer  his  arrival  at  this  port  he  eflectually  verified 
these  suspicions,  embarking  a  great  part  of  his 
arm^  with  the  consuls,  while  he  himself,  not 
having  sufficient  shipping  to  transport  the  whole, 
remained  with  a  second  division  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Pompey,  when  CtEsar, 

with  six  legions,  four  of  veteran  troops,  and  two 

newly  raised  or  completed  from  those  who  came 

over  to  hun  on  Ihe  march,  arrived  atthe  gates  of 

BrunduMum.    Even  here,  tie  never  dropt  the 

project  of  amusing  his  enemy  with  propo^s  of 

"--'-.     Cn.  Magius,  an  oHicer  in  the  senice  of 

amntonweaUh,  having  been  taken  on  the 

inarch,  was  dismissed  with  great  courtesy,  and  a 

TssagB  to  Pompey  containing  a  request,  that 

would  admit  Cssar  lo  an  interview  }  and  ob- 

ving,  that  difierenced  lire  sogn  made  up  at  a 
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tonfirence,  wWch  otherwise  might  occasion  many 
jaurneys  ami  messages  to  no  purpose. 

This  pacific  message,  as  in  other  inslmces, 
only  consfvtuteJ  a  part  in  the  military  plan  of 
Ctesar,  and  was  accompanied  with  eHectoal  pre- 
^ralions  for  a  blockade  and  a  siei^.  It  Jii]  not 
19  yet  appear,  whether  Fompey  meant  to  trans- 
port alJ  his  troops,  and  to  abanilon  Brundusium, 
or  to  keep  possession  of  this  post,  in  order  to  re- 
tain a  pasrage  into  Italy,  and  to  commai;d  both 
ndcs  of  the  gulf.  Csisar,  to  try  his  intentions, 
and  either  to  shut  him  up,  or  to  hasten  nia  de- 
parture, olnerving,  that  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour W119  narrow,  and  might  be  shut  an,  began 
an  alarming  work  for  this  purpose.  He  em- 
ployed numerous  parties  to  throw  stones,  earth, 
and  other  lieavy  maleriala  into  the  passage  be- 
tween the  two  moles,  and  eipectei},  in  a  little 
time,  to  be  able  to  jmn  them,  and  thus  effectually 

In  this  work  the  besiegers  adranced,  for  some 
time^  with  great  rapidity )  but  being  come  inhi 
deeper  water,  where  the  materials  tboy  threw  in 
were  abaorbed  or  unsettled,  and  displaced  by  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
change  thrar  plan,  and  emleaTOUce^l  to  shut  up 
the  l^rbour  by  meansflf  floating  rafts  and  hulks 
firmly  anchored  in  the  passage.  In  executing 
this  project  they  were  disturbed  by  a  continual 
discharge  of  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missile 
weapons  from  vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, on  which  proper  engines  were  monnted  for 
this  purpose. 

While  the  parties  were  thus,  without  inter- 
mission, engaged  at  the  entrance  of  the   port. 


sage  by  Magiua,  he  afFeeted  to  despair  of  mak- 
ing any  progress  by  direct  applicatlonB  to  Pompey, 
and  sent  into  the  town  Caninius  ReWlo^  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  who,  being  in  great  intimacy 
with  ScribaniuB  Lil»,  had  directions  to  make 
api^ication  to  him,  and,  in  Ctes^r's  name,  to  in> 
treat  his  gooii  ofiiieB  in  bringing  on  a  negotiation; 
particularly,  if  poasihie,  in  pfocnrinijan  interi'iew 
Mtwecn  PoQipej  and  himself.  Reprearntinv  to 
Ltbo,  that  if  an  interview  were  olitained,  some 
way  might  be  discovered  to  stop  the  issues  of 
Wood,  a  Messing  which,  in  that  case,  would  for 
ever  be  mentioned  aa  the  cfiect  of  so  essential  a 
service  performed  by  Scribonius  Libo  to  bis 
country. 

Pompey,  upon  receiving  these  pra,'wJs,  which, 
though  addrrased  to  Libi^  were  eaniiJ  d'leotly 
to  hiinself,  made  answer,  that,  in  the  absence  nf 
'he  consuls,  he  could  not  treat.  In  tliis  instance, 
ne  perceived,  nodonht,  the  insineerity  of  Ciesai's 
pacific  declarations,  and  was  not  tempted  to  re- 
mit the  vigilance  of  his  defence,  or  the  atdanr 
with  whica  be  now  at  last  pre{iarcd  for  the  con- 
test :  yet  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  one  ad- 
vantage which  CiB^r  meant  to  reap  from  these 
repeated  profesMons  of  moderation  and  dciare  of 
peace,  that  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, nottheauthorof  the  war,  but  a  person  forced 
to  these  eitremilies  by  the  violeoee  and  obstinacy 
of  his  enemies. 

AAeithe  viorka  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Brundusium  had  been  continued 
and  had  made  considerabk 


the  passage  at  the  moulh  of  the  harbour  was 
;till  open,  be  prepared  to  embark  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
lown,  being  disaHected  to  him,  were  likely  to 
give  intelligence  to  Caisar  of  all  his  motions;  and 
he  made  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  he  should  with 
1raw  his  guards,  they  would  throw  open  their 
gales ;  and  expose  him  to  be  attacked  in  bis  rear, 
'  possibly  to  lose  such  part  of  his  army  as 
It  be  overtaken  on  shore.  To  provide  a,;ajnst 
event,  and  to  retard  Cesar's  entry  into  Ihe 

-  "- "^  --•'•         ■    rand 

and 

large  ditches,  replenished  with  sharp  stakes,  which 
were  masked,  or  hid  with  a  ^ignt  covering  of 
brushwood  and  earth. 

When  the  legions  began  to  moie  (owanis  the 
irbour,  the  rear  guard  still  endeavoured  tn  pre- 
nt  the  usual  appearances  on  the  ramparts,  by 
occupying  every  post  vrith  arphers,  stingers,  and 
other  light  troops.  These  being  to  reninin  in 
their  piet  while  the  main  body  was  embarking, 
had  orders,  at  a  agnal  given,  to  abandon  the 
walla,  and  to  repair  on  board  the  transports  which 
were  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  troops  in  Brundusium  thus  liegan  to  em- 

jark  in  the  night,  and  Cffisar,  haiing  immeiliate 

.ntelligence  of  it  from  the  town,  brought  forward 

his  scaling  ladders,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ramjiarls 

appeared  to  be  deserted,  began  to  ascend  them  in 

teveral  places  at  once,  anil  eilected  one  part  of 

his  purpose,  by  gaining  the  battlements  without 

opposition;  but  when  ne  was  aliout  to  descend 

from  thence  into  the  streets,  having  notice  of  the 

res  and  obstructions  which  were  placed  in  his 

r,  he  was  oblige!  to  halt,  or  to  advance  with 

nuch  precaution,  that  the  enemy  had  time  to 

,.,.  off  from  the  mole,  and  get  under  sail.    Only 

two  transports^  that  struck,  and  were  aground  on 

the  banks  which  had  been  formed  or  brgun  at 

the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  remainiler,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 

nate,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state  and  tlie 

isigns  of  magistraoVj  proceeded  in  Iheii 


had  made  considerabiB  progress,  the  trans- 

whioh "had  carried  the  (irst  division  of  Pom- 

rned  from  Dyrtachium,  tid  as 


Italy  ai 


ir  idea, 


r,  surprised  the 
republic,  and  in^aiily  days  obliged  all  bis  oppo- 
ents  to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  sole 
lasler  of  the  forces  wliich  b^an  to  be  mustered 
xainst  him,  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
uestion  he  states  relating  to  Ihe  expedience  of 
.jllowing  his  enemy  into  Epitus,  that  he  had 
atreaiiy  taken  his  resolution  to  consider  the  re- 
'  ion  of  Spain  as  the  next  object  of  conse- 
ice  to  that  of  Italy.  In  that  province,  which 
_.  full  of  resources,  a  regular  army  of  seven  or 
eight  legions  had  been  for  some  time  formed,  with 
an  evident  purpose  to  keep  him  in  awe.  He  was 
threatened,  therefore,  witli  the  mcst  immediate 
danger  from  tlience.  Some  arransementa  too 
were  yet  wanting  for  the  secnrity  of  Italy.  The 
proiesslons  which  he  had  made  of  pacific  dispo»' 
lions,  and  of  zeal  for  the  republic,  were  to  be  con- 
'  by  showing  a  proper  respect  to  the  forms 

constitution,  a" '      "     "' ' — 

a  government  v 
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be  proviJeil  st  the  port  of  BrunJndum,  that  he 
minhi  iiiiiuM  the  enemy  with  appesrances  of  hiu 
intenilini;  U>  continue  Ihe  nar  on  thai  ^Jf,  or 
I  hit  hf  liiioht  be  actually  ready  to  do  so,  when  hf 
hail  elsewhere  accomplisheij  the  purpose  on  which 
he  was  bent.  Notwittislandiii^  his  paciSn  decla- 
rations, and  hia  ostentation  of  demency  on  every 
ocv^sion,  the  people  etill  trembled  when  tliey  saw 
.1 — .  ,i. — ^  uf  lepulation  and  honour 


ie<lr". 


Illy,  every  bankrupt,  every  outlaw,  and  every 
;r^:>a  of  infamm?  characUir.i  These  beins  at 
irijnce  with  the  laws  of  thwr  country,  hail 
-Kket]  to  Cie^ar,  ^nd  were  recraied  by  turn  un- 
it  tlie  (l(;nciniinatian  of  the  injured  ami  the  op- 
rJ  citizens,  whose  wrongs  he  was  come  to 

With  this  company,  still  multiptying  around 
in,  having  given  orders  to  secure  Bfundusium 
fniin  the  sea,  and  pasted  there,  and  at  Sipontum 
and  Tarentum,  each  a  legion ;  and  having  onler- 
eil  ships  from  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
GauI,  he  set  out  tnr  Spain,  intending,  white  the 
troop?,  with  whom  ha  had  overrun  Italy,  took 
some  repose  in  quarters,  and  while  those  who 
•nete  destined  far  the  service  iu  Spain  weie  od 
the  march,  that  he  himself  should  visit  Rome, 
and  observe  the  aspect  of  his  party.  His  fiither- 
in-law,  Caliinrruu9Pi90,althoH^li  by  his  relation 
ti/  Cesar,  hindered  from  foliowin"  Pompey,  yet 
would  not  countenance  his  son-in-Stn  so  iai  as  to 
remain  in  the  dty  to  receive  him.  Marcus  Le- 
pidus,  then  pr^tor,  was  the  officer  of  highest 
rank  who  continued  in  his  place;  and  be^de 
the  tribunes  who  had  been  the  instiiimei^  in 
kindlinij  this  war,  was  the  only  magistrate  who 
resigned  himself  entiirely  to  the  victor's  disposal. 
Among  the  tribunes,  Ciccihas  Melellus,  though 
disposed  tu  have  fiiUowed  the  senate,  being  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  the  sacred  duties  of  hisfuno 
lions,  had  taken  his  lesolu^on  to  enii^y  the 
negative  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  in  restrun- 
ing  the  violalions  of  law  and  government,  which 
were  to  beeKpected  in  such  a  scene  as  was  now 

Cicero,  upon  (he  commencement  of  hostilities, 
having  still  the  ensigns  of  proconsul,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  levies  and  other  ailaira  of 
the  republic  on  the  coasts  of  Campania  and  La- 
tiuni.  Upon  Pompey's  retreat,  he  remained  in 
this  station  with  a  raind  overwhelmed  with  per- 
pleiity  and  irresolution.  He  affected  respect  and 
gratitude  to  Pompey,  though  he  surelygiwcd  him 
no  obligation,  '        ' '  i     ........  i 


hlam°d  him  highly  for  his  flight  fi^>m  Italy ;  but 
.  jtteips  he  only  meant  to  justify  him- 
jt  having  immemalcly  joined  " '     '    ' ' 


le  last  petlSips  ht 


it  bavhig  emlKirked  with  more 
decision  in  the  cause.  He  sincerely  lamenWd  the 
<ate  of  the  repi^lic,  of  which  he  now  certainly 
desiiaired,  and  only  wished  to  steer  a  course,  the 
safest  he  could  for  his  own  reputaUou  and  his 

Cfflsar,  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  had 
contributed  much  to  per^ei  the  resolution  of 
Cicero,  who  generally  saw  so  many  objects  in 
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every  question  of  state,  that  li  nas  dillic  utt  foi 
him  to  decide  between  them.  I  le  had  heen  kepi 
undetermined  by  nu!ans  of  a  flattering  corres- 
pondence, in  which  Ciesar  nude  repeated  appli- 
cations for  his  good  olBces  towards  prevrnting 
the  present  troubles.  Being  now  in  the  way  of 
Ceesar  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  personal  interview;  at  which,  says 
Cicero  to  his  fnend  Atticus,  1  shall  study  rather 
to  appear  an  object  of  his  respect  than  of  his 
likina.  He  accordingljj  on  that  occasion,  re- 
^sted  his  flattery,  and  withstood  his  entreaties  to 
attend  a  meeUng  of  the  senate,  which  Ciesar  had 
ordered  to  be  assembled  by  a  messenger  despatch- 
ed from  Formiffi.  Cesar  appeared  to  be  piqued 
at  this  refusal ;  "  It  will  be  supposed  yon  con- 
demn me,"  he  said,  "and  others  will  lie  led  bj 
your  example."  Cicero  replied,  "that  his  case 
was  different  from  that  of  others  who  had  less 
connection  vrilh  Pompey."  "Come,  then,"  con- 
tinued Ciesar,  "and  treat  of  an  accommoilation 
with  Pompey."  "  Shall  I  be  at  liberty  lo  do  so 
in  my  own  way!"  "Who  will  restrain  you  7" 
"  Shall  I  move  the  senate  then,  that  the  war  shall 
not  be  carried  into  Spain,  nor  into  Greece  1 
Shall  I  lament  the  treatment  which  Pompey  has 
received^"  "That,  indeed,"  said  Caisar,  "I 
shall  not  like  to  have  said."  "  I  thought  so,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  and  choose  to  absent  myself" 
At  parting,  C^sar  desired  him  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  "  If  you  desert  me,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
have  recourse  to  other  eounsels,  and  know  not 
what  T  may  be  ibrceil  lo  do."' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Casar  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  the  dty 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  assembled  at  his  sum- 
mona.  He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating 
the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and  by  loading  his 
opponents  with  the  guilt  of  the  present  war. 
"He  never  had  aspired,"  he  said,  "to  unprece- 
dented honours.  The  otHce  of  con^l  was  now 
again  open  to  him  by  Ilie  laws  of  Ihe  common- 
wealth ;  and  the  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
with  his  personal  attendance  in  suing  fiirit.  An 
act  to  this  purpose,"  be  said,  "had  wen  obtained 
in  the  fairest  and  most  constitutional  manner 
Ten  tribunes  hail  concurred  in  proposing  it.  Hia 
enemies,  particularly  Cato  himself,  had  been 
heard  at  full  length  against  it,  and  had  practised 
his  usual  artifice  fur  disappointing  the  senate  or 
the  people,  by  prolonging  the  debates.  Pompey 
liimselt  was  consul  when  this  act  was  passed.  If 
he  disapproved  of  the  act,  why  did  he  not  oppose 
it  then  1  If  he  approved  of  it,  why  rob  him  now 
of  the  privilege  it  bestowed  1  He  reminded  this 
meeting  of  the  moderation  with  wliich  he  himself 
had  oflered  to  resign  liis  command,  while  others 
weie  so  tenacious  of  theirs;  or  while  they  imposed 
cooditiotis  on  him,  to  which  they  themselves 
would  not  submit,  and  chose  to  throw  the  state 
into  coiifu^n,  rather  than  abate  the  least  of  their 
own  pretensions.  He  observed,  that  his  enemies 
had  made  use  of  a  false  pretence  to  call  oD'  two 
legions  In  In  his  army  ;  tliat  they  had  violated  the 
sacred  chaiacter  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  oflence,  but  that  of  protecting  him  against 
the  oppression  of  his  enemies ;  that  they  had  re- 
jected all  oilers  of  an  accommodation,  or  even  of 

"  He  now  eihorled  the  senate  not  lo  desert  the 
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iwmmonweallh,  nor  to  impose  such  as,  in  concert 
with  hiin,  miahl  enJesvour  lo  restore  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  the;  should  shrink  in  this  arduous 
task,  ho  sboald  not  press  it  upon  them.  He 
knew  how  U  act  for  himself.  If  hisojnnionwere 
Eillowed,  deputies  should  be  now  sent  firom  llie 
nennW  to  Pompey,  withentreatiea,  that  he  would 
spare  the  rejniblio.  He  knew,  that  Pompey  had 
iSnuBrly  objected  to  his  having  any  such  deputa- 
tion seat  to  himself  considering  such  advancps  as 
a  concession  of  right  in  him  to  whom  they  were 
made,  or  of  fear  in  tlioae  who  made  them.  Tiiese," 
he  said,  "  were  the  reAectiona  of  a,  nairow  nund ; 
for  his  owD  nuTt,  as  he  wished  to  overcome  his 
enemies  in  the  tield,  so  he  nlshed  to  excel  them 
in  acts  of  gpneroMty  and  candour." 

Such  were  the  colours  in  which  this  artful 
man  pndcatoured  to  disguise  his  cause  j  and 
while  be  took  eliectnal  measures  to  msiacaio  it 
by  force,  employed  likewise  an  indnuation,  and 
an  eloquence  not  less  dangerous  than  his  snnrd. 
The  propoads  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  Ibis 
meeting  with  joy ;  but  no  man  was  willing,  after 
haling  assisted  at  such  a  meeting  ot  the  senate, 
to  hazard  his  person  in  Porapey's  camp. 

Wnile  Cffisar,  to  reconcile  aU  men  lo  his  cause, 
affected  clemencv  even  to  (hose  who  were  taken 
in  arms  against  Kim,  Pompey,  supposing  himself 
entrusted  with  the  powers  and  severities  of  the 
law,  bad  threatened  to  employ  those  powers  and 
severities  to  Ihe  utmost  extent  against  every  per- 
son who  staid  behind  him  at  Rome.  Froscn[jtion 
and  massaotB  of  those  who  aliandoned  the  com- 
monwealth were  the  ordinary  language  at  his 
quarters.!  He  proposed  to  operate  in  this  case 
by  fear  alone,  and  liad  forgotten,  that  legal  go- 
vernment itself  on  certain  occasions,  with  all  its 
authorities  and  povrers,  stands  in  need  of  in- 
dnuation  and  of  popular  arts. 

CtEsar,  in  taking  (he  opposite  tone,  and  in  af- 
fecting Co  commit  his  sffiura  to  the  issue  of  a  fair 
negotiation  and  treaty,  relied  on  the  difficulties 
that  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct  of  any 
negotiation  ;  or  he  presumed  upon  these  diilicui- 
lies  in  making  offitrs  which  be  did  not  wish  bis 
enemies  to  accept.  Hisintenlion  was  to  load  his 
antagonist  with  the  blame  of  a  war  which,  it  is 

rbable,  he  had  a  long  time  been  devising.  If 
had  roally  meant  to  renew  his  former  concerts 
with  Pompey,  he  would  have  employed  again  the 
same  concealed  methods  by  whidi  thos3  eoncerta 
had  been  formerly  obtained,  and  would  not  have 
intrustfd  the  m^iation  to  the  senate,  a  body 
which,  however  composed,  had  anatural  claim  to 


ts  of  every  sort,  the 
dioority  of  parts,  that  must  ever  appear  in  the 
majority  of  such  a  body,  was  to  him  an  oWecl  of 
eontcmiit.  He  had  espoused  the  cause  ot  every 
fiiction,  of  every  tumult,  of  every  criminal  against 
them;  and,  at  onetime,  rather  than  be  subject  to 
their  authority,  had  proposed,  (hat  Pompey  him- 
self should  transport  his  army  from  Asia  to  usurp 
the  government  Even  the  few  senators,  who, 
Upon  the  former  occaaon,  from  indillcrence  to 
public  queationa,  or  from  a  disposition  )  fevour 
bis  cause,  bad  remained  in  the  city,  be:^me  Che 


obieets  of  his  disgust.  Many  of  them,  though 
mllhng  (o  be  his  instruments,  were  not  yet 
formed  for  his  purpose.  When  he  afTrelcd  to 
treat  them  with  respect,  they  received  hia  ad- 
dresses as  matter  of  nghl ;  when  he  proposed  anjr 
measure,  they  look  the  matter  into  serious  consi 
deration,  and  afiecCed  to  delilicrale  of  what  wa> 
to  be  done.  "  He  detests  the  senate,"  said  Co- 
rio  lo  Cicen\  "now  more  than  ever;  he  will 
leave  them  no  authority.  I  meant  le_  have  held 
my  ctBnmisaon  by  a  fictitious  decree  of  that  body : 
but  he  said,  I  shonld  hold  it  of  himself!  and  that 
every  honour,  and  every  power  should  be  derived 

Cssar,  however,  tueant  lo  make  this  remnant 
of  a  legal  assembly  the  tools  of  every  ungracious 
or  improper  measure  be  had  occasion  to  erecute, 
and,  m  particular,  lo  avail  himself  of  tbeir  au- 
thority ID  seiang  the  public  money.  Pompey, 
lietbre  he  led  Rome,  had  been  authorised  to  draw 
from  the  measures  of  the  commonwealth  what- 
ever money  he  wanted  for  the  service.  At  his 
departure,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  removed ; 
and  the  consul  Lentulus  was  about  to  execute 
this  order,  when  a  sudden  alarm  of  desar's  ap- 
proach obliged  him  to  desist,  and  left  him  time 
only  (0  carry  away  the  keys  of  the  public  repoa- 
lories.  Ciesar  now  moved  the  senate,  that  the 
doors  should  be  opened :  and  that  the  public 
money  should  be  issued  from  thence  to  defray  the 
eipenee  of  the  war.'  To  ihia  motion  the  tri- 
bune Melellus  Celer  opposed  his  negative  j  ana 
CiEEar,  disdaining  any  longer  to  wear  a  mask 
which  snbjected  bun  to  the  observance  of  insig  ■ 
nificant  forms,  proceeded  to  the  treasury,  and  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  forced.  The  tribune  had 
the  boldness  to  place  himself  in  the  way,  and  was 
about  to  reduce  Cesar  to  the  disagreeable  alter- 
native of  being  disappointed  of  his  purpose,  or  of 
rendering  himself  the  object  of  popular  detesta- 
tion, by  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune, 
from  a  veneration  to  ivhich,  he  himself  professed 
to  have  undertaken  Ihe  war.  On  this  occasion, 
contrary  to  hia  usual  character,  lie  appeared  to 
have  M  his  temper,  and  threatened  Metellus 
with  immediato  death.  "This,"  he  said,  "is 
easier  for  me  lo  execute  than  to  utter."  It  was 
tbonght,  that  if  the  tribune  had  persi^ed,  not 
only  this  officer,  but  numbers  of  the  senators, 
and  many  of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  whom 
he  conadered  as  enemies  and  promoters  to  the 
tribune's  contumacy,  would  have  been  involved  in 
a  general  massacre.  "  Think  not,"  said  Curio, 
in  relating  these  particulars  to  Cicero,  "tiiat  his 
clemency  proceeds  from  temper,  or  ia  secured  lo 
you  by  any  leal  disposition  of  his  mind  It  is  a 
mere  effect  of  his  policy  ;  he  is  naturally  indif- 
ferent to  blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  wiU  make 
it  to  run  in  the  kennels."* 

The  tribune  Melellus,  however,  when  matters 
were  coming  to  this  extremity,  suffered  himself 
to  be  removed.  The  doors  were  forced  open,  all 
the  money  was  taken  from  theuffi,  even  the  sa- 
cred denisit,  suppreed  lo  have  lemainei]  from  the 
time  ofthe  rebuilding  of  Rome  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Gauls,  and  still  keyt  as  a  resource  for 
the  utmost  exigency  of  pubhc  affairs,  was  now 
carried  off.    I  have  subdued  the  Gauls,   said 
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Ctesar^  nnd  Ihere  ia  nn  longer  any  need  of  such 
proviaion  agarnat  them.     Ho  is  said,  on  tliis 
tasioii,  111  hiive  carried  off  in  bats,  S5,O0O;i. 
gold,  35,0f)0to6  of  silver,  and  b  coin,  40,000,000 

After  this  act  of  violence,  it  appean 
Cffiaar  distrusted  the  affections  of  iW  [ 
He  liad  proposed  to  harangue  them  in  a  . 
audience,  which  had  been  appointed  for  thai  pur- 
pose; hut  apprehending  that  lie  might  be  exposed 
to  insult  from  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he  declined 
that  solemnity,  even  avoided  the  public  view  i 
together,  and  having  passed  but  a  few  days  _. 
Rome,  set  out  for  Spain  sullen  [tml  displeased.  It 
was  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  his  vicloiiBs  led  to 
(he  subveraion  of  the  repubUi^  and  of  every  spe- 
-^es  of  ci'dl  TOvernment  whatever.^ 

Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  who,  as  has 
■,h^Y.,:^A  n".=  .t  iM.  ri^g  pTffilor,  and  the  officer 


observei 


__ _   nand  of 

sal's  fi>rce9  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  power,  treating  persons  of  the 

respectable  condition  with  great  insolencf, 

indulging  himself  in  aJI  the  extravagance  of  de- 
bauch, for  which  bia  genius  appears  '■■  >■""- ' 

peculiarly  flUed,  inorenaed  the  disnii 
siona  of  the  pnhlic  He  ia  said  to  h 
through  Italy  himself  in  an  open 
Citheride,  a  celebrated  actress,  followed  by  seven 
other  carriages  replenished  with  courtezans,  and 
even  attended  by  bis  wife  Pulvia,  the  widow  of 
tbe  late  tiimous  Clodius,  who,  to  enjoy  lier  hus- 
band's state,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  license 
of  bis  military  power,  connived  at  bia  infidelities, 
and  made  a  part  in  this  scandalous  train."  The 
whole,  a  livdy  specimen  of  tho  purpose  for  which 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  and  many  of  the  fc' 
lowers  of  Giesar  wished  to  be  masters  of  the  i' 
public,  and  a  foretaste  of  tbe  wanton  caprice  with 
which  this  overgrown  republic,  so  long  a  prey  to 
outrageous  facUon,  was  now  likely  to  te  made  the 
subieet  and  the  sport  of  a  military  usurption. 

Soon  after  hoslilifes  had  commenced.  Col 
liad  been  sent  to  command  for  the  republic  ... 
Sardinia,  and  Cato  to  command  in  Sicily.  C>eaar, 
when  about  to  cany  the  war  into  Spain,  though! 
it  necessary,  if  posable,  to  get  the  possession  of 
these  islands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  Ponipcy's 
forces  in  Hvery  other  part  of  the  em[ate.  Having 
stationed  Dolabella,  with  C  Anlonius,  on  tt 
coast  of  IIIycicuBi,  he  ordered  Valerius,  with  .. 
projjer  force,  into  Sardinia,  and  Cuiio,  vvith  tliree 
legions,  to  attack  Calo  in  Sicily.  The  Sardinians, 
hearing  that  one  of  Cissar's  oflicers  was  appinni 
ed,  in  his  name,  to  take  possession  of  their  island, 
<leclared  for  bis  interest,  took  arms  against  CottaJ 
and  obliged  him  to  flj  into  Africa,  where  he  join- 
ed Accins  Varus,  who  had  occupied  thai  provinct 
in  the  name  of  the  republic 

Cato,  some  time  after  his  nommalion  to  cora- 
mand  in  Sicily,  and  while  there  were  anv  hopes 
of  a  negodation,  remained  at  Capua,  tlien  the 
•juarters  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  give  his  assist- 
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ance  in  forming  an  accommodation,  the  leasl 
ruinoivi  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  comioon- 
weailh.  On  Pompeys  retreat  into  Apulia,  he 
went  into  Sicily,  and  the  province  being  unpro- 
vided with  every  means  of  defence,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  repair,  and  to  build  ships  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  island,  and  in  those  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Italy.  He  had  likewise  ordefeJ  all  the 
towns  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops  i  but  nad 
not  been  able  to  assemble  any  force,  when  Cuno 
landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  leaiona  destined 
by  CiBsar  to  lake  possession  of  the  island.  Sen- 
sible that  any  attempts  to  retjst  this  force  would 
only  expose  the  lives  of  a  few  weil-affected  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  who  might  on  tbia  occasion  be 
disposed  to  support  him  as  an  oflicer  of  the  re- 
pnblic^he  discontinoed  his  military  preparations, 
and  withdrew  from  the  island. 
This  officer  had  often  disapproved  of  Pompej'a 
mduct;  and  on  Uijs  occasion,  complained  par- 
ticulariy  of  the  defenceless  state  in  which  he  had 
BufTered  the  republic  lo  be  surprised  in  all  its 
possessions.  Casar,  who  no  itoubt  wished  lo 
have  the  suffrage  of  such  a  citcten,  and  of  hisown 
enemy  against  Pompey,  represents  Cato  as  com- 
plainmg  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  senate 
had  been  deceived,  and  thai  the  war  itself  was 
unnecessary .K>  Tbe  conduct  of  Pomncv.Bntonlv 
,..  -'izen,  but  as  an  officer  of  Bidle  and  ass 
,  has  been  censured  in  many  parts  of  this 
memorable  contest ;  and  it  is  indeed  easy  to  S|iy 
faults  after  the  event,  and  when  eiperience  has 
exposed  them  to  view.  Cffisar  himself  is  said  to 
have  censured  him  for  abandoning  Italy;  and  it 
probable  would  have  respected  him  more,  if  in 
recutiiig  this  resolution,  instead  of  passing  into 
Macedonia,  he  !iad  aone  to  the  head  of  his  army 
in  S]Kun.  His  celebrated  aaymg,  in  eavmg 
BiTjndiisinm,  when  he  was  about  lo  carry  the  vrar 
that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  this  pnr- 
,  "We  go,"  he  said,  "  from  this  general  who 
no  army,  to  an  array  that  has  no  general." 
fflsar's  own  disposition  of  his  forces,  aa  has 
been  already  mentioned,  m  aafflgnma  what  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  reason  of  his  conduct, 
had  been  made  with  the  greatest  abiUty  i  and  the 
more,  that  they  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
person  acting  without  design,  and  suddenly 
forced  to  the  raeasures  which  Tie  embraced.  In 
of  ordinar;!  men,  we  may  err  in  imputing 
ih  to  design  and  concert;  hut  with  re- 
Ciesar,  the  mistake  to  be  feared,  is  not 
peredving  the  whole  eitent  of  his  foresight  and 
ilan.  He  at  once  armed  himself  with  a  militatr 
iirce,  and  artfully  guarded  tho  appearances  nndw 
vhichhe  wastouseit.  When  the  senate  passed 
their  resolution  against  him,  he  seemed  to  ha 
"aught  unprepared  to  resist ;  but  the  senate  was 
ill  less  prepared  to  attack.  He  had  artfiilly 
mided  giving  Ihem  any  cause  of  susjncion,  bj 
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there  is  na  dauM  that  Cffisni  had  hia  choice  of  the 
time  at  which  it  should  be  prcsfinted  to  him. 

At  ttiia  conjuncture,  the  greater  part  of  his 
aliDif  BtiH  remained  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
precise  eitnation  in  which  the;  were  moat  lilcelj 
to  be  w»ntei]  ta  encounter  the  first  considerable 
difiicnlty  that  would  probablY  arise  in  the  war. 
from  the  veteran  legiona  which  liad  been  levied 
ti>r  Pompey,  and  which  were  Blazoned  under 
Afraniuaand  Petrdus  in  Spain.'  If  these  legions 
haC  attempted  to  pass  the  Pjrenneea,  the  army 
of  Cssar  was  stationed  in  Gaul  to  intercept 
them,  and  he  was  according!;  BGCur«  of  bring 

terruption  from  thence.  When  this  service  was 
el!ect«d,  his  array  m  Gaul  remained  in  the  most 
advantageous  ijosition,  from  which  tu  enter  upon 
what  was  liltely  to  bectmie  the  second  object  of 
fais  enterprise,  the  reduction  of  Spain. 

The  anla^nists  of  Csaar,  without  any  appro- 
henuonof  these  dispositions,  and  perfectly  secure 
before  hoatilittea  commencei],  were  completely 
Burptised,  overwhelmed,  and  muted  in  evei^ 
qnarter  on  which  they  attempted  to  make  any 
defence.  Armies  indeed  had  been  formed  in- 
Italy,  according  to  the  saying  of  Pompcy,  it;  the 
stamp  of  kis  foot  t  but  they  were  armies  thai 
served  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  not  that  of  the 
repubUc,  or  his  own ;  and  though  rmsed  to  secure 
Italy  against  Cssar,  became  in  the  reduction  of 
Italy  itself  au  accession  to  his  force,  and  were 
Tead;  to  be  sent  in  sepaiate  divisions  to  occupy 
dillerent  provinces  of  the  empire  in  his  name ; 
insomuch,  that  while  Ctesar  hims^^  with  the 
Btrength  of  the  veteran  legions  with  which  he 
had  coitqaered  Gianl,  hastened  into  3pun  to  re- 
duce what  was  the  most  formidable  part  of  his 
rival's  power,  Ids  ofiicera  were  detached  with 
aeparato  bodies  of  these  newly  acquired  troops, 
into  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa. 

Pompey,  although  be  bad  never  viuted  bis 
government  in  person,  nor  sought  for  occasions 
of  war,  as  Caaar,  in  order  to  form  his  army  and 
inure  them  to  service,  had  done  in  Gaul,  had 
nevertheless  formed  a  great  military  establish- 
ment, counting  of  seven  Roman  legions,  with 
five  thonaand  horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  pro- 
Tincial  infantry,  equal  in  number  to  eiglit  legions 
morej  and  Oesar  had  reason  to  believe,  that  thia 
great  tiirce,  il  the  war  could  have  been  protracted 
m  Italy,  would  have  come  upon  his  roar,  cut  off 
liis  resources  in  Gaul,  or  obh^d  him  to  defend 
himsidf  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  He  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  brining  into  Italj  the  legions 
that  lay  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  interior  parts 
of  his  province,  had  moved  them  only  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Narbunne,  to  be  near  the  coI^ 
fini»  of  Spain,  from  which  this  storm  was  to  be 
dreaded  j  and  meant,  if  the  success  of  bis  aflklrs 
in  Italy  should  admit  of  it,  that  these  legions 
<4Kiald  cross  the  Pyrennees,  and  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  amidst  his  rival's  possessions. 

Spain  bad  been  formerly  divided  into  two 
province^  under  two  separate  Roman  governors ; 
but  the  whole  being  uraled  under  Pompey,  was 
committed  by  him  to  three  lieutenants,  Varro, 
Petrejus,and  Afranius.  Ttie  tirst  commanded, 
from  the  river  Guadiana   weBtvrafd  to  the   ex- 
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tremities  of  Lusitania'  and  Crallida;  the  second, 
from  the  Guadiana  eastward  to  the  mi'iintains 
of  Marcia ;  and  the  third,  from  thence  to  thi? 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Pompey 
sent  Vibullius  into  Spain,  with  orders  tu  these 
officers  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Varro  alfected 
indifference  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal  reg-.ivd  to 
the  oppositb  parties  concerned  in  it.  An  Bccidi;nt, 
he  said,  had  placed  him  under  tile  command  of 
Pompey ;  but  he  had  an  equal  attachment  to  Cffi- 
sar.  The  other  two,  from  regard  to  the  common- 
wealth, or  from  fidelity  to  their  commandcr-in 
chief,  engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  canse.  They 
determined,  in  concert  with  VibulKus,  to  leave 
Varro  in  the  vfcstern  province^  while  they  Ibem- 
felves  drew  the  prindpal  part  of  their  force 
towards  the  eastern  fron^r ;  and  by  occupying 


intrusted  to  their  care,  until  Pompey  should  eilhei 
arrive  in  person  to  take  the  command  on  himself 
or  until,  having  rallied  his  forces  in  Macedonia, 
be  should  bring  the  scene  of  the  war  again  into 
Italy.  For  this  purpose,  they  took,  post  at  llprda,' 
a  place  of  strength  on  the  Segro,  and  aliout 
twenty  mlics  aliove  the  confioence  of  this  river 
with  the  Cineai  Afranius  with  three  legions, 
Petreius  with  two  more,  together  with  five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  provincial  iii- 

fentry. 

Such  wire  the  dispo^tions  that  were  making 
in  Spain,  when  Cffisar,  having  expelled  his  rival 
from  Italy,  touk  possesion  of  Rome,  and  having 
pGssed  a  few  days  in  tliat  olty,  in  the  manner 
above  related,  set  out  for  bis  army  in  the  province 
of  Narbonno, 

Being  to  pass  by  Marseilles,  he  intended  to  lake 
possession  of  that  dty ;  but  the  inhahitante  ivcre 
already  disposed  to  fevour  his  antagonists,  and 
shut  their  gatesagmnsthim.  This  ancient  Greek 
colony,  alter  havuig  long  defended  thrir  settlement 
against  the  rude  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood, 
had  plac»I  themselves  at  last  under  the  protertion 
of  the  Romans ;  but  with  a  reserve  of  all  their 
immanities,  and  an  eiempUon  from  all  tlie  bur- 
dens of  a  Roman  province.  Ciesar  proposed  to 
have  entered  their  city  as  a  neutral  place,  and  to 
prevail  on  the  dtiiens  to  receive  him,  cited  the 
examples  of  Rone  itsell^  and  of  all  tbe  other 
cities  of  Italy,,  who  had  opened  their  gat^  and 
given  a  passage  to  bia  army,  w^out  taking  any 
part  in  the  present  disputes.  To  this  pro|»jsal, 
the  people  of  Mars^lles  made  answer,  That  in 
every  case  where  the  Romans  were  divided  among 
themselves,  every  ally  in  tJieir  situation '  must  so 
&r  preserve  their  neutrality,  as  not  to  receive  the 
farces  of  tdtber  party  wlthm  their  walls,  and  that 
in  the  present  case  particularly,  they  lay  under 
Huch  high  obligations  to  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
tics,  that  they  must  carefully  avoid  giving  ol&nce 

It  soon  alter  appeared,  however,  that  this  plau- 
sible answer  was  intended  merely  to  gain  t\iae'. 
Vibullius  had  passed  by  Marseilles  in  fib  way  to 
Spain,  anO  had  delivered  to  the  people  of  tHat 
place  a  mesaage  from  Pompey,  with  assurances 
of  support;  on  which  they  fully  relied.  The 
receipt  of  this  message,  was  followed  by  a  reso- 
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Domilins  Ahennbarbus,  sftec  he  had  been  liia- 
intBsed  fmm  Corfinium,  no  wajs  affecleJ  by  tbc 
osteiitalioua  cleniencj  of  Ciesar,  had,  in  pursu- 
ance  of  the  senate's  appointment  to  Ibe  govern- 
luent  of  Gaul,  repaired  to  that  province,  raised 
some  troops,  mth  irhich  he  was  expected  to  tabe 
possession  of  jMais^lles,  am)  actually,  in  a  few 
days  afWr  this  answer  was  given  to  Ciesar,  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  thai  place  with  seven  ships, 
and  some  land  forces  on  board.  Upon  his  arrival, 
the  people  of  this  republic  called  in  to  their  aBsiat- 
ance  the  force  of  souie  QeighhoDiina  cantons  from 
tlie  mountains;  repaired  their  fortidcati^nB ^  re- 
plenished their  magazines ;  employed  many  bands 
In  fabricating  arms;  and  took  every  other  pre- 
caution that  was  necessary,  in  case  they  should 
be  attacked,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  viaoreus 
defence. 

Caaar  being  greatly  provoke-],  invfslpd  the 
lown  with  an  army  of  three  legions;  and  having 
ordered  some  ships  to  be  biult  on  the  Rhone,  pre- 
pared to  assail  it  at  once  by  sea  and  by  land.  He 
committed  the  attack  by  land  to  Trebonius;  and 
that  from  the  aea  to  Deamus  Brutus.  While  he 
was  making  these  preparations,  a  report  prevuled 
that  Pompev  waa  passing  the  aeaa  into  Africa, 
and  intended,  with  the  troops  which  were  in  that 
province,  and  a  body  of  Numiditin  cavalry,  to  re- 
rnforeo,  and  to  take  the  command  of  his  army  in 
Spain.  It  is  probable  that  Cesar,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  even  taken  a  shorter 
road  to  the  head  of  his  army.  He  appears  at 
least  to  have  believed  this  report  of  his  enemy,  or 


meeting  with  Pompey,  having  nnder  bisdirec 
a  well-appointed  and  rMular  force,  had  rendered 
him  doubtful  of  the  al^cUons  of  his  own  men, 
he  mentions  an  artifice  practised  by  himself  on 
this  occasion,  which  may  be  considered  " " " 
cimen  of  his  address,  and  of  the  influeni 
he  employed  with  his  army.  He  l»rre 
ney  from  the  officers,  and  gave  it  in  gratuities  to 
the  soldiers ;  thus  taking  a  pledge  tiir  the  fidelity 
of  the  one,  and  purchasing  that  of  the  otiiers  by 

While  Cinsar  was  yet  employed  in  opening  the 
siege  of  Marseilles,  he  ordered  Pabiua,  Who  cor 
manded  hia  forces  at  Narbonne,  to  advance  in 
the  Pyrennees;  and  if  the  passes  were  open  ■ 
slightly  guarde*),  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  ai 
occupy  some  advanla^ous  station  on  the  fronti 
of  that  country.  This  ofScec  accordingly,  havii  ^ 
forced  tlie  passes  of  u.e  Pyrenneesi,  penetrated  to 
the  Segra,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  tl  '^'  " 
and  Cook  post  on  tlie  right  of  this  ri' 
front  of  the  united  armies  of  Afrantus  and 
Petrelua,  who  were  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Ilerda. 

Pabius,  not  to  be  interrupted  by  occasional 
floods  in  his  communication  with  the  country 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  to  keep  o|>en 
the  ordinary  route  from  Gaol,  laid  two  bridges 
upon  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  each 

supplied  with  previdonsi  and  as  tha  Spanisl. 
army  had  an  easy  access  by  the  bridge  of  Ilerda 
to  intercept  bis  supplies,  i(  was  necessary  to  cover 
every  convoy  and  fora^ng  parly  with  numerous 


and  the  cavalry  was  entered  on  llie  bridge,  il  broke 
down,  and  deprived  those  who  were  already  over, 
of  any  communication  with  thecam|t.  The  tim- 
hef  and  wreck  of  the  bridge  floating  by  the  town 
of  Ilerda,  gave  the  enemy  intimation  of  what  had 
happened,  and  suggested  the  design  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  lelt  of  the  Segra,  with  a  powertul 
detachment,  in  order  (o  intena^it  any  parties  who 
might  by  this  accident  be  cut  off  fram  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose,  Afranios 
marched  with  fbiir  legions,  and  might  have  taken 
destroyed  those  who  remaineil  under  Plancus 
the  left  of  the  river,  if  this  officer  had  not  re- 
tired to  a  height,  on  which  he  was  able  for  soma 
time  lo  resist  the  superior  numbers  of  his  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Fahius  suspecting  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  detachment  waa  eiposed,  de- 
spatched two  legions  more  by  the  other  bridge  to 
support  the  former.  On  the  appeanuice  of  this 
reinforcement,  Afranius,  whose  ^an  in  the  pre- 
sent campaigu  was  altogether  defens  e  thoT^It 
proper  lo  retire,  without  hazarding  a  -  — 


which  ho  might  be  eipoaed  t* 
of  the  cause. 

Two  days  after  tljis  adventure,  Ciesa     w  th 

escort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  am    d   n  the 

ip  of  Pabius.     Having  examined  the  s  tua 

1  of  both  armies,  and  onfered  the  bndj,e  on  the 

{ra  to  he  rebuilt,  he  proceeded  as  usual  to  act 

the  offensive,  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's  at- 

tion  with  successive  operations  against  them, 

by  which  he  left  them  no  leisure  to  form  any  de- 

of  thar  own.    It  was  his  fortune,  indeed, 

3  and  other  periods  of  the  present  war,  to 

a  speedy  dedsion,  which  maiie  him  take 

ures  that  forced  his  enemica  lo  remain  on  the 

defensive,  and  inspired  his  men  with  a  notion  of 

their  own  superiority;  an  opinion  which,  aiUr 

it  1ms  hern  some  time  recdved,  seldom  iails  to 

verify  itselt 

In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  advanced 
with  his  army  in  three  diviaons  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Spanish  army  was  encamped, 
and  while  they  continued  to  observe,  and  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  his  uitentious,  he  began  to 
break  ground,  and  to  make  a  lodgement  for  him- 
self in  tliat  place.  That  his  purpose  might  nut 
be  known,  until  Ibe  work  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced, he  kept  the  first  and  second  lines  under 
"'ms,  and  ordered  the  third,  without  raising  a 
ilanting  thrar  palisades,  to  sink  a 

.eet  wide,  and  of  a  suffiiaent  ipngth 

his  front.    This  being  done,  he  retired 

with  Ws  whole  army  behind  it,  and  ordered  tUem 
to  lie  upon  their  aims  alt  night.  Under  cover  of 
this  teraporarv  entrenchment,  he  on  the  following 
day  completes  the  usual  tbrtificationa  of  his  camp, 
and  brought  forward  the  tents  and  baggage  of  his 
artny,  which  till  then  had  remained  under  a  pro- 
per guard  on  his  former  ground. 

Being  now  in  possessimi  of  a  post  within  font 
hundred  paces,  or  less  than  tialf  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  hnesi  and  having  a  view  of  the  ground 
wltich  lay  between  their  eamp  and  the  town  of 
Ilerda,  extending  about  three  hundred  paces,  and 
inostiv  plain,  with  a  small  he'ght  in  the  middle 
rif  it,  he  formed  a  project  to  seize  the  height;  and 
knowing  that  the  enemy  lodged  their  magazines 
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and  stores  in  Ilerda,  pmpoFfd  Id  cat  ofT  lh«r 
iximmuniratjon  with  the  town.  In  this  view,  he 
dreiv  np  a  borty  of  three  legions  in  a  proper  pon- 
tion,  (rum  whieb  to  execute  tiTs  puTpoee ;  anu  or- 
dered tiie  front  rank'  from  one  of  those  legions  to 
start  from  their  colour!i,  and  with  the  utmost 
Epeed  Co  ^in  the  height  which  he  intended  to 
occupy.  The  sudden  movement  of  this  body  ex- 
plains his  dei^n  to  the  enemy,  nnJ  they  in- 
stantly put  all  the  p^uets  spA  eitraordinsry 
guards  of  their  camp  in  motion  to  prevent  Ub 
BfTeets.  Having  a  nearer  way,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  they  prevented  Casar's  party ; 
and  hein^  in  posaFssuin  of  the  height  before  the^ 
came  ap,  repulsed  and  beat  them  back  lo  their 
main  body.  Here  too,  Ihey  pursued  their  advan- 
tage; and  as  they  rushed  with  tittle  r^rd  to 
Older,  but  with  an  appearance  of  imdaunCed 
courage,  on  the  (lanliB  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
legions  which  Cnsar  had  advanced,  they  put  the 
whole  in  some  degree  of  confusiDn,  and  forced 
them  back  to  the  teigbta  in  Uieir  rear. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  pro- 
bably committed  an  error  in  not  redoubling  their 
btow,  or  remained  in  suspense.  Cssar  issued 
from  hjs  camp  with  a  fresh  legion  to  support  the 

to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  having  overtaken 
them  befoTp  they  could  reach  their  camp,  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  under  the  walla  of  the 

The  gronncl  at^efootofthese  walls  was  steep, 
and  the  access  Co  it  was  by  lanes  and  narrow  ways. 
Thither  the  troops,  with  whom  Cffisar  had  re- 
newed the  action,  Pushed  wiUi  victory,  had  fal- 
lowed the  enemy,  and  got  into  a  siCnadon  in 
which  they  could  not  gum  any  advantage,  nor 
«tu^  without  loss.  The  parties,  however,  con- 
tinued to  ^rmieb  during  five  hours,  and  being 
"vmUnually  reinforced  from  their  respective 

'     '  —  3  likely  to  ei 

-■-  to  Cffisar. 


before  him  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he 
retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  off  his  men, 
before  the  enemy  could  rally  or  return  to  the 
pursuit. 

In  this  manner,  Ciesar  retired  to  his  camp 
with  considerable  loss,  and  foiled  in  his  de^n 
hut  on  account  of  the  last  imprcs^on  he  made  or 
the  enemy,  with  some  pretenMons  to  a  victory,  ol 
which  to  support  the  courage  of  bia  troops,  he 
did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself. 

tv  days  alter  this  mUiuirriage,  the  army 


to  their  greatest  height.  The  Segra  carried  off 
both  the  bridges  erected  by  Fabius,  and  haffled 
all  the  endeavours  that  were  used  to  restore  them. 
As  often  as  any  attempt  was  made  for  this  pui^ 
pose,  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy 
from  the  opposite  bank,  or  the  materials  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  Neither  the  Segra  nor 
Jie  Cinca  were  passable,  and  the  country  be- 
tween them,  though  extending  in  breadth  about 
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thid^  miles,  bdng  exhausted,  could  no  longer 
fcrnwh  any  supply  of  provisions  to  Cmsar's  ramp. 
About  the  lime  that  the  army  began  to  feel 
their  distress,  a  convoy  which  arrived  from  Gaul, 
consisting  of  many  j::arriagea,  escorted  by  a  Iar«i 
body  of  Gaulish  horse,  and  accompanied  wifli 
many  officers  and  persona  of  distinction,  who 
came  to  witness  the  gtories  of  this  campaign, 
the  whole,"  together .  with  their  attendants  and 
equipage,  amounting  to  about  Hi  thousand  men, 
vrare  attacked  by  Afranius,  and  with  great  loss 
obliged  to  take  r^uge  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  and  under  the 
sense  of  the  present,  and  apprehension  of  the 
future  distress,  the  niodins*  of  com  sold  in  Cfc- 
sar's  camp  tor  fifty  denarii,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
shillings  ft  peck.  All  thdr  attempts  to  procure  a 
supply  were  frustrated  by  the  difnculfies  of  their 
situation,  or  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  height  i^  Che  floods  was  a  permanent  effect 
of  the  season,  in  swelling  every  river  which  ilc- 
scends  from  mountains  that  retain  (hdr  snow  in 
the  summer,  and  as  the  enemy  were  plentifully 
supplied  fivm  their  maga^nes  in  the  town  of 
llerda,  or  had,  by  the  bridge  of  that  [dace,  an 

which  is  now  ^amcd  Catalonia  on  their  right, 
Cesar  could  have  no  immediate  prospect  o)  re- 
lief. The  Spanish  army  accordingly  triumphci] 
in  their  gooiJ  fortune,  and  sent  eiaggerated  ac- 
counts of  thwr  advantage  fo  all  partaiil'S]iain,  to 
Italy,  and  to  Macedonia.  Many  persons,  wlio 
had  hilhertohesitatedinthe  choice  of  the!  r  parly, 
were  now  determhied.  Varro  began  tn  exert 
himself  in  his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new 
legions  in  the  name  of  Pompey.  Many  hastened 
from  Italy  into  Macsdonia,  to  be  the  carriers  of 
such  agreeable  tidings,  or  to  Slave  the  merit  of 
declaring  themselves  of  the  party  of  the  repuhlic, 
while  the  issue  of  the  war  yet  remained  m  !my 
degree  of  suspense. 

The  triumphs,  however,  wUch  anticipate 
events  are  often  deceitful  i  and,  by  the  overween- 
ing security  and  confidence  which  they  inepire, 
give  an  aUe  enemy  great  advantage,  even  in  his 
distress,  or  Jacililate  the  changes  of  fortune  in 
hia  lavour.  Afranius  and  Petreius,  while  they 
tmsted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons, 
were  not  sufficiently  upn  fbeir  guard  against  iho 
superior  resources  of  so  able  an  adversary.  'I'hey 
suffered  him  to  build,  unobserved,  a  number  of 
boats,  upon  a  construction  which  his  wortmcn 
had  learned  in  Britain ;  having  a  keel  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  and  some  timbers  of  strength  on  the 
sidesi  but,  instead  of  plank,  finished  between 
these  limbeiE  with  basket-work,  and  covered  with 
hides.  These  vessels  being  of  easy  carriage, 
were  transported  by  land  about  twenty  nilTes 
above  Ciesar's  camp;  and  in  a  first  embarkation 
ferried  over  a  party  sufRdent  to  make  a  lodge- 
ment on  the  opptiBita  bank,  Cesar  continued  to 
rdnfnrce  this  party,  until,  having  an  entire  legion 
intrenched  on  that  side,  he  ventured  to  employ 


river.  This  work  was  completed  in  two  Jays, 
and  again  gave  hbn  access  to  the  left  of  the  Se- 
gra, where  he  surprised  some  of  the  enemy's 
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parties,  and  procurpd  immediate  relief  by  ( 
ply  of  provisions  to  his  own  camp. 

About  the  lime  that  Csaar  had  effected  this 
change  in  the  state  of  his  army,  he  had  news  of 
a  naval  fight  on  the  coast  of  Lioul,  in  which  his 
fleet,  under  Decimus  Brutus,  heul  defeated  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  given  a  speedy  prospect  of  the 
reduction  of  Marseilles.  This  report,  logethet 
with  the  disappointment  he  had  recently  given  to 
the  hopes  of  his  enemies,  had  at  once  all  the  ef' 
fccts  of  victory,  and  made  him  appear  more  for- 
midable than  he  was  supposed  to  be,  even  before 
the  distresses  which  he  bad  lately  experienced. 
His  anta^nists;  from  a  state  of  sanguine  eispec- 
tation,  sunk  into  a  proportional  degree  of  despon- 
dency,8nd  became  so  much  in  aweorbissuperior 
conduct,  that  they  abandoned  the  country  on  " 
left  of  the  Seijra  to  hia  foragers,  and  never  v 
tured,  except  m  the  night,  to  go  abroad  lor 
necessary  supplies  of  tliMr  own  camp.  These 
events  affected  the  natives  of  the  country  in  a 
still  higher  deaee,  and  brought  them  from  every 
quarter  p)  make  a  tender  of  their  services  in  aup- 

gvlng  Cffisar  wiith  provisions,  or  in  seconding 
m  in  his  military  operations. 

In  conjunction  with  the  natives,  who  were  now 
become  his  allies,  Cssar  again  found  hiniselfin 
condition  to  act  on  the  onensive,  and  to  devise 
new  alarms  for  the  enemy.  His  first  object  was 
to  render  the  passage  of  the  river  at  aJl  times 
practicable;  and  as  he  had  biled  in  his  purpose 
of  separating  the  Spanish  army  Irom  the  town 
of  Ilerda,  he  now  proposed  to  extend  his  com- 
mand of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  chain  of 
post^  by  which  he  might  circumscribe  the  town 
Itself,  together  with  the  enemy's  camp,  which  de- 
pended upon  it. 

The  bridge  which  he  had  lately  built  was  at 
loo  great  a  distance,  and  be  eiperienced  the  in- 
security of  such  comniunicatjons  over  torrents, 
which  came  with  snob  force  and  so  much  in- 
equality from  the  mountains.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  attempting  to  erect  any  more  bridges,  he  pro- 
posed to  render  the  river  fordable,  by  separating 
Its  course  into  many  different  channels ;  and  for 
this  purpose  made  a  number  of  cats,  of  about 


ly  foresaw  that  Ctesar,  having  the  passage  of 
the  river  secured,  nught  command  Its  apposit« 
banlis  below,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of  Llerda, 
block  up  the  bridge  of  that  place,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  country  around  him,  which,  ance  the 
be  defection  of  its  inhatntants,  wasrea'ly  to  sup- 
light  hi      


light  have  I 
iplies,   and 


them,  in  their  turn,  for  want  of  proi 

To  remove  from  a  »tuation  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  so  many  evils,  tliey  resolved  in- 
stantly to  abandon  their  present  station,  and  to 
retire  beyond  the  Ebro,  where  the  people,  dthcr 
from  fe"'  or  affection,  were  still  in  Uieir  interest. 
Thej  proceeded  to  the  ejecii^on  of  this  purpose 
with  much  seeming  precaution  and  foresight. 
Having  fiied  upon  a  proper  place  at  which  to 
1 i._;.T .L_  r^i-g^  (j^j,  ordered  all  the 


boats,  within  a  a 


rand 


da,  to  check  the  modor.t  of  the  enemy  in  their 
rear,  or  if  he  attempted  to  reduce  that  place,  to 
emj^oy  his  forces  until  they  themselves  should 
have  effected  their  retreat,  and  made  their  ar- 
rangements in  the  new  position  they  intended  to 

As  their  Gist  movement  in  filing  off  from  tneir 
present  encampment,  and  ir.  pasang  through  the 
town  of  IlerJa,  encumbered  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, was  likely  to  detain  them  some  Ume  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
attacks  of  his  cavalry  and  light  troops,  they  in- 
tended no  more  on  the  first  day,  than  to  file  off 


them  to  occupy  and  to  secure. 

Having  taken  these  preparatory  steps,  thev 
decamped,  defiled  without  molestation  tbrougli 
the  town  of  Ilarda,  and  came  lo  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion; here  they  halted  until  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  they  again  were  in  motion.  They 
had  a  ^lain  of  some  lailes  before  them,  bounded 
by  a  ndge  of  hills,  which  they  were  to  pass  in 
their  way  to  the  Ebro.  They  might  be  exposed 
to  CiEsar'a  light  troops  in  crossing  this  plain  jiut 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  mountains,  they 
could,  by  securing  the  passes  in  their  rear,  effec- 
tually prevent  any  farther  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Thither  they  accordingly  directed  their  march; 
but  Cffisar,  who  had  observed  their  intentions 
and  who  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  operations  on 
the  river  as  to  be  able  lo  ford  it  with  his  hors^ 
sent  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  with  orders  to  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
retard  their  progress. 

This  service  the  cavalry  performed  with  so 
much  success,  that  at  break  of  day  the  Spanish 
my,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interrup- 
ms  they  had  received,  were  still  to  be  seen  from 
Caesar's  camp.  The  cavaby,  as  ofien  as  the 
enemy  got  in  motion,  were  observed  to  attack 
them,  but  when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to 
"■-  or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their  turn. 
.)rmy  of  Ciesar  being  spectators  of  this  scene 
became  extremely  impatienf ,  and  with  the  great- 
est ardour  pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Even  officers  crowded  to  their  general,  and  beg- 
ged tbey  might  be  allowed  to  try  the  ford ;  they 
observed  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an  ene- 

who  had  been  driven  with  so  much  labour 

n  one  post,  should  not  be  suffered  to  retire  in 
safety  to  another  situation,  from  which  they  might 
—  !w  the  war. 

lesar,  afTecting  to  be  moved  by  these  rep  e- 

ations,  and  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  !o    hat 

it  is  probable  he  earnestiy  desired,  instantly  made 
his  dispositions  to  pass  the  river.  He  seleitcd 
the  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  ev  y  ohort 
for  the  guard  of  the  camp ;  [Jaced  lines  of  h  rse 
in  the  river  above  and  relow  tl  e  ford  o  b  eat 
the  force  of  the  stream,  and  to  save  those  mho 
might  be  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  be  cur 
~ ;  in  this  manner  he  passed  his  infantry  be- 

m  the  double  lines  of  cavalry  mithoQI  the  loss 

man.    They  had  a  cu^uit  of  six  miles  to 

make,  in  order  to  avrnd  the  town  of  llerda ;  but 

notwithstanding  this  delay,  and  the  advantage 

which  Afranius  and  Petreius  had  gained  by  be- 
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not  lieinif  discovered 
th«  iiihrrraiitianB  given  bj  tbe  cavalry,  nml  the 
speed  with  which  the  le^ns  of  Cffisar  advanced, 
thnt  they  overtook  the  enemy's  rear  about  three 
m  the  ^smnon,  and  occadotied  at  once  a  gene- 
ral halt  in  every  part  of  their  colomn. 

Pctreiua  and  Afranius,  BtanneJ  by  the  unei- 
pecli!i)  arrival  of  Cssar  at  the  bend  of  his  whole 
array,  formed  on  a  risini;  ground  to  recoiYe  him; 
and  hi  lib  ainues  eeemcd  to  [ircpare  far  imtiiedi- 
ale  action.  But  Cffisar,  linowing  tha  necessity 
which  the  enemy  were  under  of  pursuing  tbdr 
retreat,  and  the  prospect  he  had  of  increasing  hb 
advantage  on  the  march,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  allack  them  when  in  onler  of  battle ;  he 
took  his  grDiind,  however,  sj  near  them,'  that  he 
coulil  ]irolit  by  every  advantage  thev  gavH  him, 
and  in  every  attempt  they  shuuUJ  maketochan^ 
their  situation,  ooald  push  them  into  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  general  rout. 

Tn  cliis  posidon  of  th 
ardj  having  some  time 
tie,  again  attempted  to  resume  their  march]  but 
having  soon  expeiienced  the  difficulties  of  thnt 
attempt  with  an  enemy  ao  near  theo^  and  bring 
feint  with  liunaer  and  the  latinue  of  so  many  te- 
dious and  fruitless  operatiims,  Uiey  determined  to 
halland  vraitfortberetumofnighL  They  bad 
now  no  more  than  live  miles  to  pass  on  the  plun, 
and  hoped,  by  a  rapid  nwtion  in  the  night,  to 
traverse  this  epaca  before  Cteaar  could  overtake 
them,  or  before  he  could  oblige  them  to  halt  any 
where  short  of  the  mountains,  where  they  looked 
fo;  a  perfect  security. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  filed  on  their 
ground  for  the  ni"lit,  when  some  prisoners  that 
were  brought  to  Casar  gave  information  that  the 
enemy  were  in  motion,  and  must  in  a  little  time 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  reach  the  hills  before  he 
could  give  them  any  effectual  trouble.  On  tbii 
sudden  emergence,  although  his  army  was  by  ii( 
means  ready  to  march,  he  ordered  every  trumpet 
to  sound,  as  if  he  were  actually  inmotion.  This 
feint,  however  slight,  had  its  eflect ,  the  enemy 
believed  that  they  were  to  be  instantly  attacked, 
or  closely  pursaed  on  the  march,  when  disordered 
and  encumbered  with  baggage;  they  desisted 
from  their  intention,  and  gave  the  ^gnal  lo  halt 

Afraniua  and  PetrriuB,  thus  baffled  in  the  eie- 
calion  of  the  first  part  of  their  plan,  which  had 
been  ao  reasonably  formed,  began  to  losecourage, 
and  remained  on  this  ground  all  night,  and  the 
following  day  perplesed  with  irrescJution  and 
various  counsels.  So  far,  however,  they  deter- 
mined, that  before  so  vigilant  an  enemy  it  was 
safer  to  march  by  day  than  by  night ;  and  in  this 
mind  they  remamed  yet  a  secoml  night  ir  "'- 
present  position. 

In  this  interval  Cteaar,  having  leisure  to 
the  country  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  found 
it  practicable  to  turn  their  flank  and  get 

hiOs  before  them.     He  according^  moved 

night,  and  at  break  of  day,  before  the  enemy 
judged  it  safe  to  decamp  ho  appewed  on  their 
nght ;  but  seeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  ti  continue  their  retreat.     So  long  as  h 
march  bad  this  appearance,  they  were  pleased 


think  that  he  had  moved  for  want  of  provisions, 
ind  applauded  themselves  for  having  patisnlly 
vaiCed  so  joyful  an  event.  But  as  soon  as  he 
lad  got  a  sufficient  way  to  his  left,  be  chanijrd 
hid  (UrectiDn,  and  marched  with  all  possible  speed 
1  reach  the  ntountains.  They  were  no  longer 
I  a  loss  to  perceive  hia  deaign,  or  the  danger 
lith  which  they  themselves  were  threatened. 
And  they  instantly,  without  striking  their  tt^ntf 
or  packing  their  baggage,  moved  in  the  grealefl 
liaste  to  prevent  him. 

In  this  operation,  Cffisar  was  now  become  cer- 
in  of  one  or  other  of  two  great  advantogi's; 
either  that  he  shouhl  reach  the  pass  of  the  moun- 
Bins  before  the  enemy,  and  so  cut  off  their  re- 
reat  ■,  or,  if  they  got  there  before  him,  that  he 
should  be  left  in  poesession  of  Ihrir  camp  and 
heir  ba^aee.  He  prevailed,  however,  in  the 
trial  of  speed,  got  the  first  of  these  advantages  by 
being  before  t1u;m  at  (he  ascenlof  the  mountains, 
where  he  fonnd  a  ledge  or  terras  t!iat  was  sufii- 
"  mtly  capaoouB  to  receive  his  army,  and  whicli 
ve  him  entire  command  of  the  pass. 
Afranius,  on  Breine  Cffisar  in  possession  of  this 
„  DUDd,>enta  considerable  party  to  trv  the  ascent 
of  tha  mountains  at  a  different  place, "and  tociiin 
the aummils behind  him;  in  hopes  that,  ifthis  way 
was  practicable,  he  might  Ibllow  with  his  whole 
Brmy,and  ileseend  from  thence  to  the  Ehro.  But 
the  party  he  employed  on  Ibis  senice  was,  in 
presence  of  both  armies,  surrounded  by  Cfesar's 
horse,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  of  the 
army,  without  making  anv  attempt  to  rescne  their 
friends,  beheld  this  scene  with  a  kind  of  lofpid 
dejection.  They  dropped  their  arms,  and  stag- 
gered in  their  ranks.  The  troops  of  Cesar,  who 
well  understood  these  signs  of^  extreme  terror, 
liecame  to  a  decree  of  mutiny  impatient  for  action ; 
and  he  himself  was  sensible  that  the  enemy  might 
in  rhat  moment  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantaget  but  as  he  now  Ibought  himself  sure  of 
bein^  able  to  reduce  them  without  ahlow,  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  fhem  an  opportunity,  however 
unlikely  lo  avail  them,  of  making  their  escape  by 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  While  he  endeavoured 
accordingly  to  restrain  the  unseasonable  ardour 
of  his  own  men,  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army 
had  time  to  retire  with  theirs,  and  led  them  back 
to  the  camp  which  they  had  left  in  the  morning, 
and  (o  the  melancholy  possession  of  tents  and  of 
baggage,  whichthey  had  been  willing  to  abandon, 
in  order  to  effect  their  escape. 

Caaaar  having  lefl  ] 
,  asses  of  the  mountaii 
look  post,  S3  before,  so  tiear  them,  that  they'cuuld 
not  move  without  being  eiposed  to  his  insults. 

In  this  position  of  me  two  armies,  the  setili- 
nels  and  advanced  guards  had  an  opportunity  tc 
talk  together ;  they  mutually  regretted  the  un- 
happy quarrel  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
both  ofncera  and  men  becoming  by  degrees  more 
familiar,  met  between  the  lines,  and  even  ex- 
changed visits  in  their  opposite  camps.  OfiicGrs 
of  the  Spanish  army  proceeded  so  fer  as  lo  talk 
ofan  accommodation,  and  got  over  their  scruples  in 
treating  without  proper  authority  from  theii 
generals,  by  proposmgto  stipulate  some  lionour 
able  lerms  lor  them  in  the  peace  which  they  pro 
posed  to  conclude. 

Ctesar  was  apprised  of  this  correspondence, 
anif,  however  irregular,  connived  at  a  circum 
stance  which  he  hoped  his  superior  popularitv 
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■nd  the  Hplpndour  of  hia  fortoiM^  would  lum  to 
his  own  BCUuunt.  He  flattered  himgelt;  tliat  as 
he  hail  liten  Me  to  sfduce  the  Itoopa  of  Pompey 
m  Italy,  si)  be  might  now  deprive  his  antagonists 
ol  the  Rtiny  they  bad  fonnisd  b  the  field  to  op- 

The  Spanish  generals,  being  intent  on  B  work 
tliey  were  eieouti-g  to  Bfcure  their  access  to 
water,  remained  for  jome  time  unappriTOj  of  the 
diaorderlv  correspondence  subasting  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  AfraniuB,  when  he  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing,  se<>med  to  (*- 
serve  it  with  great  indifferenfteilmt  Petreiuawas 
greatly  alarmed,  ran  with  the  officers  and  the 
guard  who  usually  attended  his  person  to  the 
space  between  the  lines,  dispersed  all  those  who 
were  found  in  conference  together,  and  put  all 
the  soldiers  of  Cesar's  army  who  fell  in  bis  way 
to  the  swnrd.  From  Ihenee  he  went  through  the 
cain]i,  and  with  tears  eiacte<l  from  every  Tegion 
apart  fresh  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Pompey.  Ho  af- 
terwards assembled  the  whole  at  the  usual  place 
of  audience,  before  the  Keneral's  tent;  and  in  a 
speech  composed  of  insmuation  and  reproach, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  them  in  their  duty;  and, 
to  the  end  that  he  mi^ht  eSeciually  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  condliation,  ordered  all  the  soldiers  of 
Cffisar's  army  that  could  he  found  within  his  in- 
trenchments  to  be  brought  Wore  him  and  slain. 

CiEsar,  at  the  same  time,  havinx  many  officers 
and  ntcn  of  the  Spanish  army  in  his  camp,  might 
have  relaliated  these  acis  of  severity ;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  contrast  the  character  of  elemrnoy 
he  himi^elf  had  assumed,  with  the  austere  and 
merciless  policy  of  his  enemies ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pcso  gave  their  freedom  to  such  officers  or  men 
as  chose  lo  return  to  their  own  party,  and  re- 
warded with  piefemiBnts  and  honours  such  of 
them  as  were  incbned  to  remain  in  his  service.  ' 

Afraiiius  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  discovery 
of  these  irregular  practieea,  having  escaped  the 
dit^race  of  lieing  delivereil  up  lo  the  enemy,  to 
bo  treated  at  his  discretion,  or  to  ba  spared  only 
ds  objects  of  pity  at  the  intercesaon  of  their  own 
urniy,  conlinued  tbrar  plan  of  operations ;  but  by 
persevering  m  their  resistance,  they  only  enabled 
their  adversary  lo  aive  still  more  evident  proofs 
of  his  superior  skUl  and  address.  They  were 
sensible  that  their  present  post  could  not  be  long 
maintained ;  it  had  been  taken,  in  their  haste  lo 
reach  the  mountains,  from  necessity,  as  an  im- 
mediate respite  from  the  atfacksof  an  enemy  who 
annoved  their  march ;  and,  besides  other  incon- 
veniences, had  a  diflicult  access  towater,  thebrDok 
or  river  from  which  they  were  to  he  supjilied  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  darts,  and 
other  inisales  from  the  enemy.  Their  bread, 
which  they  had  calculated  to  serve  them  on  the 
whole  route  to  the  Ebro  was  near  exhausted,  and 
theyhad  no  immediate  prospect  of  supjjy.  They 
entered  therefore  into  aniious  deUberation  on  the 
choice  uf  a  retreat,  by  which  they  might  soonest 
get  beyond  reach  of  nn  enemy  who  pressed  them 
with  such  unremitted  alanns.  They  hcMtated 
whether  they  should  return  to  Ilerdi,  where  they 
dill  bad  some  magazine^  or  should  attempt  to 
reach  Tarraco'  on  their  left,  at  the   "  '  ' 


and  they  chose  the  first,  as  promtsiiie  (ne  neatest 
and  most  immediate  relief  from  tlieiT  preseol 
distresses.  They  aecordingly,  without  any  pre- 
caution, decamped,  and  directed  ihelr  march  to 

The  Spanish  in&ntry  were  now  more  exposed 
than  they  had  been  on  any  of  thou'  former 
marches  t  for  their  cavalry  bad  been  so  ofien  dis- 
comfited, and  had  lost  courage  BO  much,  that  tlicy 
could  not  be  kept  lo  thrar  place  in  the  column, 
and  were  now  actually  received  for  safely  into 
the  centre  of  the  infonlry ;  the  rear  was  there- 
fore cruelly  annoyed  by  Ciesar's  horse,  supjwtted 
l>y  the  whole  force  of  hb  le^ns.  In  ascending 
the  heights,  which  were  frequent  in  Ihar  way, 
they  Irad  tlie  hett*?r  of  the  enemv,  by  Ihrowine 
their  javehns  and  darts  on  those  who  altempled 
•'  pursue  them  from  below ;  and  with  this  su- 
■  they  made  a  stand  on  every  ascent,  to 
;  but 

descending  the  hills,  the  same  advantage  being 

the  ground  being  uneven,  their  march  consisted 
of  alternate  steps  and  predpitale  flights,  ei 
tremcly  fatiguing,  and  likely  to  end  in  a  general 

The  leaders  of  the  retiring  army,  lo  prevent 
this  fatal  conarqupnce,  thought  proper  again  to 
ibrm  upon  a  rising  ground,  and  attempted  a 
stratagem  to  aniuse  the  enemy,  and  In  gain  some 
_i  ......      .  i^gifjlijm^    Forthispur- 

__   ,..__nanent  lodg- 

where  they  halted,  they  threvi 

t  breast-work,  but  neither  pilchci]  their  tents 

unloaded  their  baggage,  and  were  ready  to 

depart  the  moment  their  pursuer  gave  them  an 

opportunity,   by  quilting  the  order  of  march. 

r. ...._.- j|jgj,g 

ances  which  the  enemy  pre- 


periority  th 


sented,  had  n 
orders  to  jHtct . 

separate  in  parties  to  fora^.  This  w 

observed  from  the  Spanish  army,  ^an  they  in- 
slantiy  resumed  their  march.  It  was  then  about 
noon,  and  they  made  some  way  undisturbed. 

Cesar  seeing  liiinself  over-reached,  instantly 
put  his  legions  in  motion,  without  striking  their 
tents  or  packing  their  baggage,  and  leaving  orders 
avalry  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  they  could 
nbln^  endeavoured  lo  keep  close  to  the 
enemy's  rear.  He  was  in  this  situation  when  the 
'  rejoined  him,  and,  by  renewing  with 
ardour  their  former  operations,  obliged  the 
Spanish  army  again  to  suspend  their  tnardi,  and, 
'"  despair,  to  lake  someiespitelrom  the  continual 
lacks  wilb  which  they  were  harassed,  by  halt- 
ing agaui  in  a  fiebl,  which  they  luul  no  time  to 
examine,  and  in  which  they  were  accordingly 
'ery  much  exposed. 

On  this  groimd  Cssar  had  again  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them,  and,  with  liftie  doubt  of  the 
even^  to  terminato  the  war  by  a  battle;  but  lie 
perdsted  in  liis  purpose  of  foreuig  this  unfor- 
tunate army  to  surrender  without  any  loss  ol 
hazard  to  himself.  In  this  mind  he  continued  to 
observe  them  with  a  degree  of  insulting  indif 
ference.  They  soon  became  sensible  of  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  portion  in  which  they  had 
'lalted,  and  endeavoured  to  change  it,  without 
xposing  themselves  to  the  enemy,  who  was  so 
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tion  they  attempted  to  niakei  for  this  purpose 
Ihey  broke  ground  for  a  new  intrenchmcnt  in 
thai  rear,  and  retiring  as  beaeaera  advance  in 
the  attack  of  a  fortress,  ctianged  their  situation 
under  the  cover  of  worlu  nhidi  thej' succeseively 

In  these  eIow  and  toilBOme  operations  thej  pet 
sisted  all  the  night  and  the  following  day,  and  ge. 
a  new  po^tioti,  in  which  they  were  less  eipoiied 
to  the  enemy  J  hut  subject  lo  a  fresh  inconve- 
niencj,  till  then  unobserved,  in  the  great  di^ance 
lu  which  they  were  removed  from  water. 

As  soon  aa  this  defect  was  perceived,  whicb 
was  probably  not  till  after  the  soldier  had  con- 
sumed what  he  commonly  carried  in  his  flask, 
they  discontinued  their  &t^ing  opemtions ;  but 
no  man  ventured  abroad  for  water,  and  they  re- 
mained all  night  under  dreadful  appreheT)3ions 
of  what  they  might  suffer  from  Ibis  ifislress. 

On  the  following  da;  the  Spanish  army  ad- 
vanced in  array  lo  the  wateiin|f-placc,  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  general  action,  proceeded  to  sup^Jy 
theoteelves  with  this  necessary  article.  They 
were  suSeied  (o  avdl  themselves  of  this  tempo- 
rary relief  I  bat  none  attempted  to  procure  any 
iimd,  and  Uiev  soon  after,  in  order  lo  supply  their 
own  immediate  want;^  and  to  lessen  their  con- 
sumption of  water  and  forage,  killed  all  the  beasts 
of  burden  in  their  eamp.  While  they  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  these  temporary  eipedients, 
to  await  the  event  of  any  change  that  might  oHer 
in  their  Btvour,  Cssar  fonoed  a  deMgn  lo  cut  off 
all  their  hopes  at  once  by  a  line  of  t^rcumvalla- 
tiuit  In  conducting  or  covering  this  work,  his 
legions  were  commonly  under  arms.  And  the 
enemy,  sensible  of  the  eitremily  to  which  they 
wore  soon  likely  to  be  reduced,  advanced  in  front 
of  their  camp  to  bterrupt  him ;  and  there  might 
have  decided  their  fate  by  an  action  upon  equal 


tinned  required ;  but  acknowledged  the  distresses 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  implored  the 
victor's  clemency, 

Cesar,  in  return,  upbraided  the  leaders  of  tnaC 
army  with  their  obstinale  animo^ty  to  himself^ 
and  with  their  late  cruelty  (o  innocent  men,  who 
had  conunitted  no  other  offence  >«n  thai  of 
bavins  embraced  their  lellow-cilizens  as  friends, 
and  that  of  being  de^roua  lo  terminate  this  un- 
natural quarrel  in  an  aniicahle  manner.  "That 
army,"  he  said,  "had  been  raised  and  kept  on 
foot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mating  war  jpon 
him.  For  this  purpose  numerous  fleets  had  been 
--uipped  in  limes  of  profound  peace,  and  seven 
itire  legions,  underablesnd  experienced  officers, 
id  been  kept  in  this  peaceable  province,  where 
there  was  not  the  least  pretence  of  a  war ;  that 
every^  measure  was  concerted  for  his  destructiim ; 

honours  and  powers,  ,a  new  species  of  arrange- 
ment had  taken  place,  by  which  a  person  re~ 
— 'nine  at  the  gales  of  Bime,  govermng  in  the 
,  and  in  every  district  of  Italy,  might  hkewisc 
have  Ihe  command  in  two  warlike  provinces,  and 
be  allowed  a  great  military  establishment  in  time 
of  profound  peace ;  that,  on  the  eonlrary,  in  order 
'Islress  himself  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  ser- 
had  been  set  aside ;  and  that  to  him  alone 
had  been  denied,  what  had  always  been  grnntt<d 


'ho  faithfully  served  the  republic, 

[tiring,  if  not  distinguished  with 

honours,  at  least  without  being  loaded  with  jn- 


Ihe  privilege  of  re 


of  inferiority,  and  tlfeir  frequent 
miscarria^  had  made  them  distrust  the  conduct 
of  their  officers.  Though  now  in  a  state  of  suf- 
fering, from  which  nMhin^  hut  victoi;  could  ex- 
tricate them,  or  which  nothing  hut  the  blood  of 
their  enemies  could  avenge,  they,  withoul  making 
any  effort  (or  either  purpose,  retired  again  within 
Uieir  intrenchment. 

In  that  ^tuation,  however,  their  distresses  in 
a  htlie  time  became  entirely  inaulTerable.  After 
four  days  had  passed  in  their  camp  without  water 
or  sustenance  of  any  sort,  their  liters  desred  an 
interview  with  Ciesar;  and,  not  to  eipose  them- 
aelrea  in  su  humbling  a  stale  to  the  troops  of 
either  anuy,  begged  thai  Iheir  meeting  might  be 
held  apart  from  both.  The  conference  was  a& 
cepled ;  but  Ciesar  would  not  allow  it  lo  be  held 
in  any  private  place ;  he  insisted  that  Afranius 
and  Petreius  should  meet  him  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies ;  and  having  previously  de- 
manded, as  aa  acknowledgment  i^  his  victory, 
that  the  son  of  Afranius  should  be  deUvered  up 
as  an  hostage,  he  came  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
surrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded  from  boui 
Brmies  to  witness  tlie  scene. 

Afranius  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  troops  he 
commanded,  that  they  had  done  no  more  than 
their  duly  to  Pompey.and  no  more  than  Ihc  ser- 
vice of  Ae  province  in  which  they  had  been  sta- 

1  Cesar,  de  Bell.  Civil,  tib.  i.  c.  BI. 


and  affrontsi  that  he  had  borne  thest ... 
dignities,  however,  with  patience,and  mentioned 
them  now,  not  as  a  prelude  to  any  severitlej 
which  he  meant  to  inflict,  noi  as  an  excuse  for 
lace  he  meant  to  take  of  their 
,  Inat  he  demanded  no  more 
than  peace;  his  antagonists  should  go  unhurt, 
— vided  Ihey  left  the  province,  and  became  bound 
to  serve  his  enemies  for  the  future  against 
him  1  that  no  one  should  be  forced  lo  take  any 
his  side;  that  all  who  committed 

ifiicult  to  determine  whether  the  sword 
angue  of  this  singular  man  were  most 
dangerous  to  the  state  he  attackeiL  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  his  present  audience  were  as  much 
convinced  by  his  eloquence  as  they  had  been 
subdued  by  his  military  skill,  and  thought  him  a 
person  no  less  forced  lo  his  present  extremities  by 
the  wrongs  he  had  sufferetC  than  able  lo  do  him- 
self justice  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  His  speech 
was  received  by  the  late  partizans  cd'  his  rival 
with  evident  signs  of  pleasure  To  be  discharged 
"  a  certain  period  of  the  most  faithtui  sen  ict  <i 
all  Ihat  a  Roman  soldier,  m  the  ordinnrv 
I  of  Ihe  ropuldic,  eould  claim  To  recmo 
this  favour  al  the  hands  of  a  victunouseneiny,  by 
whom  they  expected  lo  be  treated  as  captiic, 
~~LVe  sudden  and  unexpected  joy 
After  the  material  aitidi^  were  adjusted  ii 


■e-iie. 


time  and  plact:  in  which  the  vanquished 
army  should  be  dismisted  from  their  colours 
Numbers  of  them  though  Roman  citizens,  hid 
been  enlisted  in  S^in,  and  were  natives  or  set 
tiers  in  that  province,  others  had  been  tran^ 
ported  from  miy,  and  wistied  lo  return  lo  thei: 
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country.  It  was  determined,  therpfore,  that  the 
Aral  should  be  disbanded  imimrdiately  ;  the  olhetB 
march  In  the  Var,  and  there  be  set  free,  anil  not 
Ik!  subject  to  be  presseil  into  any  sBrvice  what- 
ever. Cffisar  underttuk  to  supply  them  with 
proviMona  im  tiieir  march.  He  ordered  their 
elTncfo,  if  any  were  found  in  his  camp,  to  be 
restored  to  theiu.  He  paid  his  own  smdi 
high  price  for  what  they  were  in  th&  mt 
desiref!  to  restore.  By  this  nteaauie  he  gained 
Boveial  advanta<;e5;  he  1uht«neil  his  ba^age; 
be  made  »  ^radfication  to  lus  own  men,  widioul 
the  iinputatLon  of  bribery ;  and  hegained  his  late 
enemies  by  an  act  of  generosity.  The  vanquis' 
ed  army  accordingly  cajne  tn  Ciesar  with 
their  complainta,   and  appealed  to   him   ev 


uch  ability,  mainuation, 


and  couraga, 

Almut  a  third  of  the  captive  i 
missed  from  their  colours  in  Spaii  . 
derpisw;d  the  Pyrennees,  preceded  by  one  part 
of  Cssiir'a  army,  and  followed  by  the  others  who, 
being  thus  separated  to  the  van  and  the  rear,  and 
alwava  eocamping  close  to  their  prisoners,  led 
theniintcrmaofthet  ^^'-'-■^--  -  ■'--'■-—-— 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.' 

While   ■ 


tie  capitulation,  to  the  frontiers 
n  body  of  Caesar's  army  thuE 


the  place  of  Ibdr  destination,  Varro  yet  remaineil 
in  the  western  provincB  of  Spain;  and  Cffisar,  in 
order  either  to  effect  a  conjunction  which  hail 
been  concerted  between  them,  or  to  force  him  to 
satrendef,  sent  auintua  Cassias  with  two  legions 


to  that  quarter,  atiJ  ntmself  followed  with  an 
escort  of  aiK  hundred  horse.  Upn  the  report  of 
his  approach,  the  natives,  as  usual,  having  taken 
their  resolution  in  favour  of  the  successfiS  party, 
declared  for  the  victor.  One  of  the  legions  of 
Varro  that  lay  at  Cades'  advandiig  in  farm  with 
thar  colours,  came  forward  to  Hispiles  (o  receive 
him,  and  made  oRer  of  their  services.  Vano 
himself  agreed  to  surrender  the  forces  he  corn- 


convention  of  the  province;  and  haring  Llanlced 
the  people  for  the  tiivours  they  had  shown  to  his 
cause,  he  Temittetl  the  contributions,  and  with- 
drew all  the  burdens  which  Varro,  acting;  under 
the  authority  of  Pompey,  had  imposed  upon 
them.  In  this,  as  in  other  eiamples,  he  endea- 
voured to  dispel  (he  fears  which  his  enterjniBe  at 
lirst  had  occauoned,  and  secured  the  atlachment 
of  the  provinces  by  a  sense  of  the  ease  and  the 
freedom  which  his  success  had  procured  them. 
The  fleets  and  armie-s  which  joined  him  upon 
every  conquest  he  made,  enabled  bim  to  station 
troops  for  tlie  security  of  eveiy  new  acquisition, 
withoiU  dividing  the  forces  on  wEiidi  he  was  to 
rely  for  the  future  operations  of  the  war.  He 
accordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  left  undel 
the  command  of  Cluinlua  Cas^us,  five  legions, 
consisling  chiefly  of  llic  troops  which  had  been 
levied  by  Varro ;  and  he  himself  embarking  on 
board  a  lieet  which  hai]  been  fiUed  out  for  his 
enemies,  went  by  sea  to  Tarraco,  new  Tarra- 
and  from  that  place  by  land  to  Narbonne 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Skgn  of  MarseSles  continued — lis  Sitrrender — Casar  named  Dklalor — Return  to  Rome — 
.yfntiny  at  PlacenOa — Cieaar  wUh  Serrilias  /som-icui  Omsuls — Fhrces  and  DisposUion  of 
Pompe'j— Departure  of  Ctesar  to  Brandusium — Franaporla  the  Jlrst  dixision  of  his  Army  to 
Acra-:eraiinus — Message  to  Pompey,  and  their  aetitrid  Operotums — The  LtTtesqf  DymKhivm 
—  Curar  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  invest  Pompey— Aeiion  and  Defeat  of  Ccemr—Hia  Retreat — 
Mureh  u/fcoi/i  Armies  into  Tkcssaiy— Battle  of  Pbarsalia. 


THE  city  of  Marseilles  had  not  surrendered 
to  the  forces  which  Cmaar  had  left  under  the 
command  of  Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus  to 
besiege  it.  Brutus,  according  to  the  dispo^tions 
which  had  been  made  to  block  up  the  place  by 
sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  stationed  under  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Hia  squadron 
consisted  of  twelve  ships,  but  so  hastily  built,  that 
no  more  than  thirty  days  had  elapsed  from  the 
felling  of  the  timber  to  the  launching  of  the  ves- 
sels. They  were  manned,  however,  with  the 
choice  of  Casar's  l^iona;  and,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate any  advantage  which  their  antagonists 
might  have  in  the  construction  or  management 
of  thdr  ^ips,  they  were  furnished  with  contri- 
vances to  grapple  and  make  last  their  gunwales 
to  those  oPtlie  enemv,  in  older  to  decide  the  con- 
teat  with  their  aworJs. 

The  Marseillians  had  equipped  ten  galleys,  of 
which  the  greater  number,  though  not  all,  were 
decked.  These  they  joined  under  the  command 
of  Domitius,  who  haif  been  named  by  the  senate 


to  succeed  Ciesar  in  Cfaut,  with  the  seven  ships 
which  tliis officer  had  brought  into  their  harbour; 
and  having  manned  them  with  mariners  from  the 
neigbfuurmg  coasts,  they  came  abroad  into  the 
bay,  in  order  to  force  Brutus  from  his  station,  and 
to  open  their  communication  with  the  sea.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Marseillians  be- 
ing superior  to  Cesar's  fleet  in  the  number  of 
their  ships,  and  in  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  hod 
a  considerable  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  they 
suffered  themaelvea  to  be  entangled  by  the  grappli", 
the  Gaulish  sailors,  though  of  a  very  hardy  race, 
could  not  withstand  the  arms  and  disi.ipfine  of 
the  le^nacy  soldiers,  and  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  ot  nine  of  their  ships. 

This  was  the  victory  already  mentioned,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  reputation  of. 
Cssai's  arms,  while  he  lay  before  Iterda ;  and 
which,  joined  to  the  other  drcumstances  of  his 
good   fortune,  procured  him  the  alliance  of  so 


ilions  in  Spai 
White  Brutus  thus  kept  his  station 
Df  Marseilles,  Trebonius  practised  all 
methods  of  attack  to  reduce  the  city.    This  pit 
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beinj  covered  on  three  sides  iiy  water,  and  on  the 
Tourtli  onlv  acceBsihle  hy  an  tathraus  or  necS  of 
land,  whicli  waa  dePtndeJ  by  walls  anil  lowers  of 
B  greit  height ;  he  opened  tnro  separate  attacks, 
i)rolKil)ly.on  the  right  and  the  le!l  of  the  iKthmiis, 
•mii  al  Facb  ol' these  Rttacbt,  appean  to  hnve  ei 
ployed  the  sloping  tnonnd  or  terrace,'  which, 
the  gJBwes  of  the  ancienls,  where  the  Jefenoe  de- 
pended on  tlio  height  of  the  Iwttlemeiits,  CDfres 
poniled  to  the  sap  of  the  modrrui^  and  via, 
calcalated  to  conduct  tlie  besiegers,  by  a  graduaJ 
ascent,  to  tho  (op,  as  the  other  conducts  uiem  to 
the  fiW  rf  the  walla.  This  work  was  supported 
on  the  a  'es  chiefly  wiUi  timher,  and  built  up 
with  Uaa.  les,  hurdles,  and  earth,  rising  in  the 
prtspnt  case  to  an  elevation  of  aghty  feel,  and  in 
breadth,  as  was  formerly  observed  in  that  em- 
ployed against  the  Blturigea,'  probably  no  less 
thaji  three  hundred  and  Hfty  fe^  so  as  lo  iec«ve 
a  proper  column  of  infantry  in  front,  and  to  em- 
brace a  proper  eitent  in  the  walla.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  front  of  tliis  laborious 
approach  were  covered  with  screeiu,  mantlets, 
and  penthouses  of  ^reat  length ;  and  such  nas 
the  cousuQiiition  of  timber  in  the  construccioa  of 
the  nhole,  that  the  n^hbnuring  country  is  said 
to  hum  biTn  cleared  of  its  woods. 

A  more  trailing  city,  long  disused  to  war,  or 
accustomed  to  rely  on  fcragn  protection,  we  may 
lupiHise  to  have  been  ill  provided,  either  in  the 
state  of  its  arsenals,  or  in  the  sfsrit  of  its  eitiiens 
for  such  an  attack.  But  this  little  repablic,  still 
bi-diing  tlie  character  of  an  independent  slste,  be- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  fierce  nations,  who  looked  upon  its  wealth  as 
a  tempting  prize,  and  owing  its  saf^y  to  the 
strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  stale  of  its  arsenals, 
was  still  suitably  provided  for  its  own  defence  ; 
and  the  pco(de,  dtbouab  long  inured  lo  peace, 
still  kept  4n  mind  ^e  duties  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  might  oUigo  them  to  render  to  their 
tonntry.  They  were  now  supports!  by  the  pre. 
sence  of  the  Roman  nmconsul,  and  had  hopes  of 
aepeedy  relief  from  Pompey,  whom,  in  opposition 
to  Caisar,^  who  was  in  rebellion  agmnst  the  legal 
ffovcrnment  of  his  country,  thev  Considered  - 
head  of  the  commonwealth.  They  ai 
eierted  great  perseverance  and  valour 
of  their  wall ;  and  by  a  continual  discbarge  from 
the  battlemenls,  and  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege.  They  had 
engines  of  a  peculiar  force,  from  which  they 
darted  armws  of  a  monstrous  size  and  weight,  be- 
ing beams  twelve  feet  lon^  and  proportionally 
thick,  and  ptunted  with  iron,  which  none  of  tt.e 
MTcens  or  eoveringa,  usually  employed  in  msking 
approaches,  could  resist  j  and  Trebonius  was  ac- 
cwdingly  obliged  to  proportion  the  strength  of 
lu9  IJiAiera  uid  penthouses,  and  the  thickness  of 
Us  parapets,  fascines,  and  earth,  on  his  terrace, 
to  the  weight  of  these  enormous  weapons. 

Whi'e  such  efforts  were  made  on  both  siiles  at 
this  memorable  siege,  Pompey  had  detached  Na- 
sidius  with  sixteen  ^leys  from  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedonia lo  endeavour  the  relief  of  Marseilles.  This 
squadron  had  entered  the  straits  of  Messina  by 
surprise,  and,  having  cut  out  of  the  harbour  a 
•hip  which  belongeu  to  Curio's  fleet,  proceeded 
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arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tauroentum,  now  I, a 
Ciolat,  in  Ibe  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  they 
sent  intimation  of  their  coming,  in  order  In  con- 
ceit opeistiuns  with  those  in  the  harbour  of  Mnr- 
seilles. 

The  besieged  were  greaUy  animated  with  these 
hopes  of  reliefi  and  feving  already  drawn  from 
lh«T  docks  as  many  ships  aa  supplied  the  )tlaro 
of  those  they  bad  lost  in  the  late  engasemeiit, 
they  now  manned  them  with  Ibe  choice  of  their 
citizens,  and  determined  once  mure  to  try  Ibeir 
ti)rtune  at  sea.  When  this  fleet  was  about  la 
depart,  numbers  of  women,  and  many  citizens, 
wha  on  account  of  their  age,  could  not  lake  part 
in  the  service,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  with 
tears  exhorted  the  soldiers  and  mariners  lo  be 
mindful  of  Ihejr  own  and  their  country's  ho- 
nour, on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  lo  their  ene- 

drew  forth  in  procession,  anil  crowded  to  the 
temples  with  prayers  and  supplications  for  the 
success  of  this  last  eSiirt  they  were  to  make  in 
defence  rf  their  commonwealth. 

This  oustle  in  the  streets  of  Marsdlles,  with 
<.ije  motion  of  the  ahipfunv  in  the  harbour,  beir^g 
ohservetl  from  the  camp  of  Trehonius,  which  was 
ituated  upon  a  height,  and  which  had  a  view 
ito  the  town,  gave  suffident  intimation  of  what 
ras  intended ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guanl :  but  the  Marsdllians,  having  found  a 
favourable  wind,  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  clenr 
the  bay,  and,  without  any  interruption  from  hi.! 
squadron,  joined  Nasidins  at  Tauroentum.  Here 
an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in  which  the  Msr- 
seillians  made  great  elTorta  of  valour  s  but  were 
ill  supported  by  Nasidius,  wha  unworthy  of  the 
command  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
wididrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and 
fled  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  Marseitlians. 
being  let)  lo  sustain  the  contest  alone,  lost  nine 
of  their  ships,  of  which  five  were  sunk,  and  tbui 

These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with 
inei:pres^lde  sorrow;  but  did  not  alter  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  persevere  in  their  de- 
fence, and  in  the  use  of  every  p  *"  '  ' 
''  il  could  be  employed  to  prolrj  ' 

give  Pompey  time  lo  devb 

^ans  for  Ihrar  safety.  They  accordingly,  with 
great  vigour  and  success,  counteracted  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  ibe  siege,  burning  and  demo- 
lishing a  con^derable  part  of  the  works  which 

ere  raised  up  against  them,  and  obliging  the 

iMegers  frequently  lo  renew  their  labours. 

The  first  attack,  against  which  the  besieged 

ere  not  able  to  find  an  adequale  defence,  came 
from  a  work  which  had  not  been  a  part  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  siege,  but  had  been  devised 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  guard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as 
a  lodgment  or  cover  to  secure  themselves  from 
surprise.  It  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  square 
of  ten  yards,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  five  feet 
thick  i  but  so  situated,  that  if  it  were  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  it  might  cope  with  the  battlements, 
—id  grcrtly  annoy  flie  besieged.     To  give  it  this 

msequence,  masons  were  employed  to  raise  it, 

and  great  efforts  of  ingenuity  were  made  to  pro- 

'-^t  them  in  their  WOM.    A  moveable  penthouse, 

great  thickness  in  the  roof^  and  screened  ii. 

!  front  and  tides  with  net-work  made  of  calJe;', 
or  the  strongest  ropes,  was  raised  on  beams  d 
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rafters  of  a  proportional  strength,  and  contrivdi 
o  he  hoisted  o\)  hj  machinery,  to  keep  pace  with 
llie  liuililing,  and  to  cover  llie  workmen  as  Iheu 
rni<e  on  tiie  succesaive  courses  of  laanoary  wliicb 
llipv  Inid.  With  llieee  precautions,  a  tower  wai 
grailnally  raised  on  liie  foundnlion  of  the  orij^na 
brick  wall,  to  the  height  of  eis  atariee ;  and  S^ni, 
furnished  with  ports  or  embrasures  on  every  floor, 
gxm  ;he  liesi^ers,  by  means  of  their  misales,  the 
ciin-.iuinJ  of  all  tlie  space  froni  thence  1  ' 
riim,iirts.  They  accordingly,  under  the 
'ifenijincs,  that  made  a  continual  dischargo  from 
thh  tnwer,  tilled  up  Ibe  ditch,  and  pushed  up  a 
^llprv  to  tlte  foot  of  the  wall  In  Ibis  pn«lbn, 
naCivilh9lnndingii]l  the  elfortsufthe  besieged,  by 
a  continual  dlsahar^  of  heavy  atones  from  the 
battlements,  to  destroy  or  overwhelm  the  supports 
"    '  eir  gallery,  Ihf  '       -      >    ■     ' 

!  rampirt,  an 

lo  the  ground. 
The  inhabitants,  ^really  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  breach,  which  mwht  soon  be  enlarged  to  ad- 
mit of  being  stormed,  made  some  signals  of 
truce,  and  eent  to  biseech  Ttebonius  that  he 
would  suspend  his  operations,  and  wait  fur  the 
arrival  of  Cicsar,  in  whose  clemency  they  lioped 
to  find  some  urotection  against  the  fury  of 
truops,  who  had  already  threatened  the  inhabit- 
ants with  i  - 


from  Cssar,  not  to  deliver  up  the  (own,  in  case 
it  fell  into  lus  hands,  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers, 
suspenrled  his  operations^  and  supposing  the  pe- 
tition of  the  inhahieants  e<|uat  to  an  offer  of  sur- 
render on  th«r  part,  entrusted  his  works  to 
slender  guards,  who,  in  their  turn  relying  on  the 
eubiiiissive  profesMons  of  the  people,  were  pto- 
porlionally  remiss  in  their  duty\  The  dtizens, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  whidi  was  thus  of- 
fered them  to  strike  an  important  blow,  and  to 
throvv  baclt  to  a  great  distance,  all  the  posts  of 
the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  town, 
and  being  favoured  by  a  high  wind,  which  blew 
directly  on  the  vorka  of  the  besiegers,  s« 
whole  on  tire,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  in  i 
hours,  what  had  been  the  labour  of  many  months 

As  Trebonius  bad  already  exhausted  the  great- 
er part  of  the  materials  which  the  country  around 
him  could  furnish,  it  appeared  difficult  lor  him  to 
resume  the  attack.  But  he  himself,  as  well  as  the 
troops  under  his  command,  bein^  greirtly  exaspe- 
rated by  the  late  breach  of  &Ui  in  llie  town, 
made  every  effort  of  ingenuity  and  courage  to 
repair  their  losses.  They  substituted  brick  work 
for  timber  in  supporting  the  siiles  and  galleries 
of  their  terrace;  and  advanced  with  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  their  new  approach,  that  the  besieged, 
now  greatly  ^lent  vvith  toil,  and  disappointed  in 
their  hopes  of  relief,  were  struck  wi^  fresh  and 
more  alarming  apprehen^ons  of  what  they  might 
eipect  from  the  resentment  of  troops  whom  they 
had  incensed  with  a  recent  and  just  provocation ; 
and  they  returned  to  their  suit  for  mercy,  with 
more  humble  and  more  sincere  intentions  rf  sub- 
While  messages  were  pas^ng  to  this  effecl, 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  sen«b)e  that  he  could 
no  longer  serve  the  cause  of  his  party  at  thi^ 
place,  embarked  with  his  attendants  and  friends 
on  board  of  three  galleys  which  still  waited  hii 


orders  in  the  harbour.  Having  the  opportunity 
of  a  high  anil  &vourable  wind,  which  made  it 
unsafe  for  the  squadron  of  Brutus  to  weigh,  o 


quit  their  anchors  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  en- 
ueavoured  to  escape  from  the  bay.  In  this  at- 
tempt two  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  the  third, 
with  hiniself  on  board,  got  06',  and  reserved  him 
to  take  that  share  which  yet  remained  fur  him  in 
ths  growing  rnistbrtunes  of  his  party  throughout 
this  disastrous  war. 

Such  was  the  stato  of  aA'airs  when  Cssar  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  and  expecting,  in  the  present 
contest  for  empire,  to  profit  as  much  by  the  re- 
putation of  his  clemency,  as  by  the  tenor  of  his 
arms,  listened  to  the  supiriicafinns  of  the  people 
of  Marseilles,  and  took  possesion  of  the  town 
without  any  act  of  resentment  or  severity  what- 
ever. While  he  was  yet  at  this  place,  he  had 
accounts  from  Rome,  that  his  party  in  the  city 
had  procured  ah  act  of  the  people  to  vest  him 
with  the  power  of  dictator.  The  ceremony  of  his 
nomination  had,  in  the  absence  of  both  consuls, 
been  performed  by  Marcus  .^milius  Lepidus, 
then  prxtor  in  onice,  who,  though  a  petson  of 
mean  capadty,  was,  by  the  chance  of  his  site 


impio  of  an  igno- 
miny and  disgrace,  which  so  many  others  had 
merited  no  less  than  himself. 

CiBsar,  being  thus  raised,  though  by  an  irregu- 
lar step,  to  a  legal  place  In  the  commonweaUh, 
hastened  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  invested,  for 
the  first  lime,  with  the  character  of  dictator.  In 
his  way  he  was  slopped  at  Placentia  by  some 
disorders  which  threatened  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops  who  were  assembled  a(  that  place.  The 
legions,  elated  by  viclorf,  and  filled  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  in  a  contest  tor  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  empire^  were  become  impatient 
of  discipline,  and  in  haste  to  avail  themselves  of 
tbatjoililary  government  they  were  emptoyed  to 
establish.  In  entoring  Italy  they  treated  Efoman 
citizens  as  their  subjects,  and  the  country  as  Ibeit 
property.     Being  restrained,  they  resented  the 


Ciesar,  and  of  declaring  for  Pompe^.  Here, 
however,  the  usual  courag"  and  aMUy  of  this 
singular  man  supported  him.  He  brought  the 
mutinous  troops,  under  arms,  before  him,  and  put 
them  in  mind  how  much  he  had  ever  coveted, 
and  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers ;  but  assored  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  to  earn  those  atfections  by  making 
himself  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes.  "Shall 
we,"  he  said,  "  who  profess  to  be  the  deliverers  of 
onr  country  fi-om  oppression,  become  ourselves 
the  greatest  oppressors?  Shall  I,  who  am  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  Roman  army,  be- 
come the  patron  of  licentiousness,  and  in  order 
to  indulge  ibr  a  moment  the  passions  of  my  sol- 
diers, siflTer  them  to  ruin  Iheir  own  fortunes  for 
everl  What  should  induce  me?— The  fear  of 
violence  to  my  person,  or  the  danger  to  which 
my  life  may  be  exposed  1 — If  my  hfe  were  at- 
tacked, there  are  enow  to  defend  it.  But  what 
is  hfe  compared  to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  of. 
ficcr,  whicli  1  am  concerned  to  maintain?  There 
are  persons  who  have  said,  that  they  will  desert 
my  cause,  and  go  over  to  Pompey.     IjtH  thrm. 
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They  Blia!!  soon  have  an  opportonity  to  ilo 
If  Pompey  be  my  enemy,  what  la  there  I  should 
more  earnestly  nUh  than  ti>  RaH  his  eausc 

tnisted  with  such  men?  men  who  muke  w; 

theii  fiieltds,  and  disobey  their  ofRcers.  He  had 
been  slow,"  he  sud,  "in  pmceeiling  to  the  fetal 
Bitiemes  which  were  now  become  necessary. 
The  guilty,"  he  conUnued,  "had  been  loiig 
known  to  him;  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  aftencea,  in  hopes  that  rentorse  and 
■hame,  or  the  fear  of  justice,  would  have  niaiii 
the  actual  application  of  punishment  tinneceasa- 
ry ;  but  that  liE  must  now,  though  wilh  the  great- 
est reluctance,  proceed  to  the  last  of  remedies." 

In  order  that  he  might  not  involve  the  whole 
of  those  who  were  present  in  the  game  desperate 
cause,  he  a^ected,  in  this  harangue,  to  treat  the 
olfence  he  was  to  punish  as  the  crime  of  a  few. 
They  were  now  to  be  set  apart,  he  siud,  and 
(heir  punishment  should  purge  the  army,  and 
retrieve  its  honour.  In  parsuance  of  this  plan, 
he  affected  to  believe,  that  the  ninth  legion  were 
Ibe  prindpal  authors  of  this  mutiny.  He  ordered 
a.  few  of  them  for  immediate  execution,  and 
boldly  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  legion  from  his 
service.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  liaving 
thus  obt^ned  an  implied  excnlpatlon,  in  tolien 
of  their  own  innocence,  vied  with  each  other  in 
applauiling  the  justice  of  tiieir  general.  Even 
the  legion,  which  was  disnussed  from  the  ser- 
vice, deteslins  as  a  punishment  on  themselves, 
what  ^y  had  threatened  to  execute  as  an  act  of 
nsentment  against  (heir  commander,  beset  him 
with  humble  and  earnest  Intreatita,  that  he  nught 
be  pleased  to  receive  them  again  into  his  service. 
He  aOig^ted  great  difficulty  in  granting  this  re- 
quest; bu(,  alter  much  solicitation,  suffered 
himself  to   be  ^ined   by  their  pToleswins  of 

With  a  eonsiderabte  acors^on  of  authority, 
acquired  by  his  success  in  quelling  this  mutiny, 
Cffisar  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  assumed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  dictator ;  being  the  first 
eiamjJe  of  any  person,  ance  the  abdicatioi^of 
Sylla,  entrusted  with  Ibis  alarmino  power.  It 
was  said  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  however, 
merely  in  compliance  with  form;  and  that  there 
might  be  a  proper  officer,  in  the  absence  of  both 
the  consuls,  to  pre^de  at  the  elections.  His  own 
object,  at  the  same  time,  being  to  gain  to  his 
rrarty  the  authority  of  legal  government,  and,  in 
his  conduct,  to  give  proofe  of  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, without  any  intention,  for  the  present, 
to  perpetuato  or  even  to  esercise  any  of  tJie  high 
(lowers  of  dictator,  he  proceeded  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions, and  was  himselt]  together  wiUi  Servilius 
[sanricus,  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year. 
In  the  interval  that  followetl,  before  their  installa- 
tion, he  continued  to  assemble  the  people  in  the 
character  of  dictator,  and  obtdned  some  laws 
respecting  tiie  ^mes,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
public  a^rs.  Credit  and  trade  were  at  an 
alarming  stand ;  he  proenreil  an  act  to  fedlitate 
the  recovery  of  debts,  by  delivei  ins  the  effects 
]f  the  debtor  to  be  divided  amons  his  creditors, 
upun  an  estimite  of  what  the  diSerent  subjects 
mi'.'bt  have  been  sold  for  at  the  time  that  the  war 
broke  out. 


Many  bdrig  supposed  to  hoard  great  sums  ol 
money,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  it  liom 
the  violence  of  the  times,  or  being  unwilHng  to 
lend  on  sach  securities  as  were  then  to  be  had, 
Cssar  procured  another  act,  by  which  any  per- 
son was  tinlnd  to  have  in  his  possesuon,  at  once, 
above  sixty  thousand  Roman  monev.' 

He  obtained  a  general  act  of  inilemnity,  from 
which  Milo  alone  was  excepted,  restorine  persons 
of  every  denomination,  who,  at  the  breakmg  out 
of  the  war,  lay  under  the  censure  of  the  law,  and 
were  in  exile  for  corrupt  practices  in  the  state; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  measure,  procured  a 
pardon  for  all  the  disorders  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  oppoation  to  the  late  government;  but 
for  none  of  the  irregular  efi()rtB  that  had  been 
made  in  support  of  it.  He  opened  the  city  at 
once  to  all  the  inhalntbnls  oi  the  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  by  a  angle  voto  gave  them  a  title  to  be  en- 
rolled with  the  people  of  Rome  as  members  of  tiic 
republic'  In  these,  and  in  other  aRaira  of  less 
moment,  while  his  troops  nerein  motion  through 
Italy,  he  employed  a  few  days  in  the  city,  and 
being  read^  to  depar^  resigned  the  power  of  dic- 
tator. This  resignation,  made  by  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  a  military  ibrce,  and  hitherto  victorious, 
was  con»dered  as  an  evidence  of  his  modrratbn, 
and  served  to  dispel  the  fears  of  those  wlm'  ex- 
pected to  see  the  imniediato  estoblishment  of  a 
military  government.  Ha  was  now  about  to  as- 
"Se  office  of  legal  magistrate,  and  to  appear 


eroSS 


who,  lately  trusting  M  the  ni 
the  republic  with  w  ' '  '  " 
treated  himself  anil 


..  ._.  ',  in  their  turn,  might  appear  to  incur 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  imputation  which  he 
was  about  to  retort  npon  them;  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional charge  of  an  attempt  to  dismember  the 
empire,  and  to  arm  so  many  of  the  provinces 
agamst  the  sovereignty  ofthe  state, 
""he  competitors  in  this  ^mous  contost  were 
ir  but  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life :  Pompey 
...  fifty-seven,  and  Cesar  fifty.     The  first  had 
been  ewly  distinguished  as  an  officer,  and  for 
ly  years  had  enjoyed  a  d(^rce  of  conadera- 
,  with  which  that  of  any  other  Roman  citizen 
not  allowed  to  compare.     Hia  reputation, 
ever,  in  some  measure,  had  sunk,  and  that 
of  Cesar  rose  on  the  first  shocks  of  the  present 
war ;  but  the  balance  was  not  yet  aWIutoly  set- 
tled, and  the  minds  of  many  were  hekl  in  anxious 
suspense.    Ciesar,  wherever  he  had  acted  in  per- 
son, had  always  prevailed  ;  but  where  he  was  not 
present,  his  affairs  wore  a  less  promising  aspect. 
His  forces  under  Curio  had  acquired  an  easy 
possesion  of  &i<^ly ;  and  this  officer,  encourag^ 
'  r  his  first  success,  transported  two  legions  into 
frica,   found   Varus   encamped   near   Utica, 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  pre- 
— ing  to  besiege  it,  when  be  received  intelligence 
t  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  was  advancing  to 
_..  relief  with  all  the  powers  of  hia  kingfijm. 
This  prince  had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
■  ty  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  and  by  hi* 
umat  animoaty  to  Curio,  who,  in  Ids  tnbun- 
,  had  moved  for  an  act  to  deprive  Mm  of  hii 
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Curio,  upon  thif  intelllgencB,  wiBcly  withdrew 
from  Ulica  to  s  otrons  post  in  the  neighlwurhuoil, 
anil  sent  unJerainto  Sicily  to  hasten  the  junction 
of  tlie  troops  he  had  led  betiind  him  In  tiiat  island. 
While  Jie  waited  their  coming,  some  Numidian 
deaertera  arrived  at  bia  camp,  and  brought  ac- 
counts thatJuba,  mth  the  mmn  body  of  bis  army, 
bad  been  recalled  to  defend  his  own  domintoDB ; 
and  that  only  Sabura,  one  of  hia  generals,  with  a 
email  ilivision,  was  come  to  give  what  support  he 
could  to  the  party  of  Pompey  in  Africa. 

Upon  this  Information,  Curia  formed  a  design 
to  intercept  the  Numidian  general  before  hecoi^d 
be  joined  by  Varus;  and  for  this  purpose,  leaving 


they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada.  His  ca- 
valry Mng  Bilvanceil,  fell  in  with  the  Numidian 
iiotse,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Encouraged  by 
this  advantage,  he  hastened  his  march  to  com- 

Elete  the  victory ;  and  Sabura,  by  whose  art  the 
ist  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  like- 
wise, after  a  litUe  reustance,  fled  before  him.  By 
this  means,  Curio  was  gradually  ensnared  into 
the  midst  of  Juba's  forces,  was  surrounded,  and 
attacked  on  every  side.  He  attempted, 
to  lake  refuge  on  a  height  which  he  bail .. 
anil,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  was  put 
to  the  sword.  The  few  wboescaped,  with  those 
who  hsd  been  left  in  the  camp,  endeavoui^  to 
tlnda  passa^  into  Sicily,  and,  b^ngdisappcHnted, 
surrendered  themselves  to  Varus,  ' 
were  treated  widi  clemency ;  but 
^nd  distinguished  by  Juba,  who  arrived  at  Utica 
on  the  folfowing  Jay,  were  claimed  as  his  cap- 
tives, and  put  to  dei^h. 

About  the  same  lime,  Dolabella,  to  whom  Cie- 
sar  had  given  the  command  both  of  his  sea  and 
land  liircea  on  the  coast  of  Iltyricum,  was,  by 
Marcus  Octavius  Knd  Scribonius  Libo,  expelled 
from  thence ;  and  Caius  AntoniuB,  attempting  to 
support  Dolabella,  was  shut  up  in  a  small  island, 
and,  with  his  party,  made  prisoners.* 

The  princi|ral  storm,  however,  with  which  tl 
now  government  was  threatened,  appeared  < 
the  side  of  Macolonia.  In  this  country.  For 
nev  himself  was  now  at  the  bead  of  a  ereat  fore 

sailed  from  Brundn^utn,  hehiuJbeen  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Greece,  Maceilonia,  and  all  thi 
eastern  part  of  the  empire.  He  had  sent  his 
father-in-law,  Cornelius  Scipio  Metellu^intothi 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria,  to  collect  the  forcei 
and  tlie  revenues  of  those  opule  nt  countries  i  and 

to  assL^mble  all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found 
on  that  coast.  He  likewise  sent  general  orders 
to  all  the  Roman  ofHcersiu  difterent  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  allies  or  dependants  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  to  join  him  with  every  power  they 
could  raise.  Seven  thousand  ci^iens  of  rank 
hail  fallowed  hjin  from  Italy.'  NumlAers  of  vete- 
rans, who  had  been  aoltled  in  THfessaly,  repaired 
to  bis  standard.  He  was  joined  by  one  legi< 
from  Sicily,  another  from  Crete,  and  two  fro 
Asia.  He  had  two  legions  under  Scipio  in  SvH 
\ljid  assembled  three  thousand  archers,  and  : 
iiiany  sUngers;  had  hired,  in  the  neighbourhoi 


of  Macedonia,  two  thousand  fool  and  seven  thou- 
avalry.  Dejotarus  sent  him  six  hundred 
;  Ariobananes  five  hundred;  Cotus,  a 
Thracian  prince,  five  hundred  ;  the  Macrdonians 
furnished  two  hundred!  five  hundred  being  the 
lains  of  Galnnius's armv,  had  Jinned  Mm;  his 
brought  eight  hundivd"  from  his  own  estates ; 
Tarcundarias  three  hundred)  Aniiochus  Cum- 
magenes  two  hundired :  amounting  to  tifly-£ve 
thousand  legionary  troops,  eight  thousj^nd  irregu- 
lar infantry,  and  ten  thousand  six  handled  horse. 
In  all  seventy'three  thousand  six  hundred.it 
He  had  likewise  assembled  a  numerous  fleet; 
le  squadron  from  l^^pt,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  his  son  Ciieius;  anotlier  from  A^a, 
under  Leiius  and  Tiiarius ;  one  friHn  Syiia,  un- 
der Caius  Cas«ust  that  of  Rbodec^  under  Caius 
Marcellus  and  Coponius  (  that  of  Achaia  anil 
Liburnia,  under  Scribonius  LJba  and  M.  Octa- 
vius :  the  whole  amounting  to  above  ei"ht  hun- 
dred galleys,  of  which  Bibulus  bad  the  chief 
command,  with  orders  to  guard  the  passage  from 
Italy  to  Greece,  and  to  obstruct  the  communica- 
'     3  of  the  enemy  by  the  Ionian  sea. 

ompey  had  likewise  formed  large  magaanes 
im  from  Thessaly,  Asia,  Eg^pe,  Crete,  and 
ene.  The  principal  resort  ol  his  land  fon-es 
al  Berrbfea,  on  the  fertile  plains  between  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  that  run  into  the  Bay  of 


10,  together  with  the  two  consuls,  held  their  as 
nblies,  and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  Roman  people  were  like- 
'  <e  represented  by  the  concourse  of  irspectahte 
zens,  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to  this 
place.'  But  though  so  many  members  of  the 
government,  thus  violently  expelled  from  Rome, 
considered  memselves  as  the  real  constituents  of 
immonwealtb,  tliey  suftered  the  usual  lime 
of  elections  to  elapse,  and  did  not 


serve  in  their  rt 


lual,  under  the  title  of  proconsul. 

The  general  had  Ijeen  extremely  active  in 

rming,  as  well  as  in  assembling  this  powerful 

mament     He  intended,  early  m  the  spring,  to 

lake  possession  of  Dyrrachiuni,  Apollonia,  and 

'be  other  towns  on  the  coast,  probably  with  a 

dew  to  fall  uj«n  Italy,  with  a  weight  which  now 

ipjieared  sulhi^icnt  Ui  ensure  the  high  reputation 

IS  a  commander,  which  his  successes,  on  other 

iccasions,  had  procured  him. 

Cesar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  all  his  army  to 
the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusiumj 
lUt  it  was  not  lihe^  that  he  would  attejnpt  to 
inss  a  sea  which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
Icet,  or  venture  upon  a  coast  where  he  had  not 
t  single  port,  and  m  the  &ce  of  a  superior  army, 
low  completely  formed  and  appointed,  under  tha 
nmmanif  of  an  (dKcer,  whom  no  man  was  ever 
jupposed  to  excel.  The  formality  of  entering  on 
theoflice  of  consul,  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
it  was  supposed,  might  detain  liim  at  Rome  till 
afterthelirstof  January;  and 
ly  made  no  haste  in  taking  hi 
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on  the  coast  of  Epirua,  from  which  he  might 
rilher  act  on  the  defensive,  or  invaije  Italy  as  the 

It  waa  difficult,  howeter,  to  foresee  what  aaeh 
■n  cnRiny  aa  Cssar  might  attemiit.  Having 
ataiil  no  more  than  eleven  davs  at  Rome,  while 
he  acted  in  thechsracterof  dictawr,  and  ohtained 
his  election  as  consul,  without  waiting  for  his 
BdiDiHsioa  into  office,  he  set  out  in  December  for 
BruniluViam.  At  this  place  tweWe  legions  and 
all  his  cavalry  were  already,  by  his  order,  asseni- 
bied.  He  found  the  nunfiiers  of  his  army  con- 
^derabty  imiiaired  by  disease,  being  come  from 
the  moie  health;  climates  of  Spain  and  Qaul  Id 
pass  the  sickly  season  of  autumn  in  Apulia.  In 
an;  other  hands  than  his  own,  an  army  90  re- 
duced would  have  scarcely  been  Ri  lor  the  defence 
of  Italy  against  such  farces  as  were  assembled  to 
invade  it ;  and  his  march  to  Brnndudurn  would 
have  appeared  allogelber  a  defensive  measuri', 
and  intended  to  counteract  the  operations  of  his 
enemy  li-om  be;i'ond  the  seas.  The  season  too 
appeared  eilreiucly  uiiKiviiurahle  to  any  hostile 
attempts  on  Greece.  Cxttar,  however,  had  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  and 
to  keep  him  involveil  in  al)  the  disadvantages  of 
a  deferieiye  war. 

No  more  transports  were  collected  in  the  har- 
bour of  Erundusium  than  were  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse,  pffisar,  nevertheless,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  informed  the  troops  of  hia  intentions  to 
emiiark,  and  irfhiB  resolution  to  fix  the  scene  of 
^e  war  in  Greece.  He  cautioned  them  not  to 
occupy  tninsports  with  unnecessary  baggage  and 
horses,  ami  exhorted  them  to  rely  on  the  conse- 
quences  of  victory,  and  on  his  own  generosity, 
for  a  full  lejjaratiun  of  any  loss  Ihcy  might  sus- 
tain by  leaving  their  effects  behind  them.  He 
eni!i:irked  seven  leijions  in  the  lirst  dividon,  and 
with  these  he  himself  sailed  on  the  fourth  of  Fe- 
bruary. He  turned  from  the  usual 
TJ.  0.  705.  course,  and  steering  unobserved  to 
C  Jittlta  ""'  "S^^  arrived  next  day  where 
OM«r.  P.  'he  enemy,  if  they  liad  ready  been 
ScntiliitM  apprise<l  of  his  embarkation,  were 
ImaTicia.  [au*  likely  lo  espect  him,  on  whst 
was  reputed  a  very  dangerous  part 
of  (he  coast,  under  a  high  and  rncky  proutonljiry, 
that  was  calM  the  Acroceraunus. 

Afi  soon  as  the  fleet  bad  come  to  an  anchor, 
CiEsar  having  Vlhullius  Rafua,  one  of  Pomiiey's 
olTiivra  who  was  taken  in  Spain,  tit)  now  detaineil 
as  a  prisoner,  he  dismiSBsd  him  with  a  message 
lotiiHgeneralintliefiiUowiDgtennsi  "Thalboth 
parties  had  alreaiiy  canied  their  obstinacy  too 
nir,  and  might  learn,  from  experience,  lo  distrust 
tiieir  furtunesi  that  the  one  had  tx^n  expelled 
from  Italy,  had  lost  Sicilj;,  Sardinia,  and  Spain, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  cohorts  (or  thirteen 
legions);'  that  the  other  had  sustained  the  loss 
of  an  aiaiy  in  Africa,  cut  off  with  its  general,' 
and  had  suffered  no  less  by  the  disasters  of  hia 

party  in  Illyricum;  tha" ''--' '— '  " '-' 

stents  miffht  instruct  t 
Tely  on  Ob  eventa  of 
consult  their  own  safety,  and  to  spare  the  repub- 
lic i  that  it  waa  prudent  lo  treat  of  peace  while 


the  fortunes  and  t.he  hopes  of  both  were  nearly 
equal;  if  that  time  vere  allowed  to  elapse,  and 
either  should  obtain  a  di^nguisheil  advantage, 
who  could  anawer  that  the  victor  would  be  equal- 
ly tractable  aa  both  were  at  present  1 

"  But  Mnce  al!  former  endeavours  to  procure  a 
conference,  or  to  bring  on  a  treaty  belnren  the 
leaders  themselves,  hiS  failed,  he  proposed,  that 
all  their  diflerences  should  now  be  referred  to  the 
senate  and  people ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  each 
of  them  should  aoiemnlv  swear,  at  the  head  of 
thrir  respective  armies,  That,  in  three  davs,  (hey 
should  disband  all  their  forces,  in  order  thai,  be- 
ing disarmed,  they  might  severally  he  under  a 
necesaty  lo  submit  lo  the  lejial  government  of 
their  country;  that  he  himself;  t«  remove  all  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  Pompey,  should  hegin  with 
dismissing  alt  the  troops  that  were  under  his  com- 
d,  whether  in  garrison  or  in  the  field."  < 
appears  (hat  CKsar,  if  these  declaralinns  ha^ 
accepted,  might  have  been  somewhat  em- 
barrassed for  evasions ;  but  equally  bold  in  all  his 
leasures,  he  risked  this  even),  or  rather  foresaw 
could  not  happen,  as  he  was  sure  that  this  offer 
of  peace,  hbe  (he  former,  would  be  rejected ;  and 
the  racier,  that  it  would  be  considered  as  an  f  fleet 
of  his  weakness,  and  of  the  danger  into  whidi  he 
had  &tlen  by  his  rash  dcliarkatinn  with  so  small 
.  force.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
nessage  was  intendei^  in  the  usual  strain  of  bis 
mlicy,  to  amuse  his  enemy,  or  to  remove  the 
ilame  of  the  war  from  himself.  As  he  nsually 
accompanied  such  overtures  of  peace  with  the 
'rajMd  movements  and  the  boklest  resolutions, 
KJment  VibuUius  set  out,  he  disembarked  hia 
troops,  and  in  the  night  despatched  the  transports 
on  their  return  to  Brunduslum  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army. 

His  landing  on  the  coast  was  the  first  intima- 
-jn  rec^ved  by  the  enemy  of  his  intention  to 
pass  a  sea,  which  (hey  supposed  suf^ently 
guarded  by  (heir  fleets,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  war  intJi  a  country,  in  which  they 
thought  themaelvea  secure  by  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  and  of  their  other  resiinrces.  Bi- 
buluB,  upon  this  alann,  pi 


-id,  senswlile  of  his  own  re 

great  a  bod_y  of  the  enemy  to  pass,  he  dis- 
tributed his  ships  atone  the  coast,  and  deler- 
iiied,  tor  the  future,  to  Keep  the  sea  in  the  face 
every  difficulty,  arid  under  every  dialress. 
In  the  mean  time,  Cieaar  marched  directly  to 


himself  lo  the  lasl  extremity, 
soon  aa  he  appeared  in  the  diaracter  of  Roman 
consul,  preceded  by  (he  en^gns  of  office,  pre- 
vailed on  the  garrison  (o  desert  their  commander, 
and  to  surrender  the  place.  Without  stopping 
here,  he  proceeded  to  Apollonia,  was  received  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  inhabitants,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  oflicer  who  commanded  for  Pompey. 
In  consequence  of  these  ewmples  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  towns  of  Epirus,  and 
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of  being  ahle  to  surprise  that  important  place, 
anil  til  make  himsell  master  of  it,  before  a  euSi- 
uient  force  couU  \<e  asseinliled  l«  mver  it. 

Pompey,  in  execution  of  the  plan  he  hailfonn-  ' 
c(),  was  nn  his  marcli  from  Macedonia  towanls 
tlie  coast  of  Epirus,  when  he  was  met  by  Vibul- 
lius,  and  recared  from  him  the  Sral  intelti<;enee 
of  Cesar's  landing.  He  was  not  aninsod  with 
the  message  which  ^is  oHicer  brought  him,  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  retort  the  artifice,  liy  affecting 
o  he  decaifeiJ.  He  even  eipressed  himself  in 
lerjjij  harsh  ami  impolitic,  "Tliat  he  neither 
chose  ti)  return  to  his  country,  nor  to  hold  his  Ufe 
by  the  concession  of  Ctexar;  and,  without  re- 
turning any  answer,  detached  some  parliea  to- 
wanls  thii  coast  where  the  enemy  was  landed, 
with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country,  break  down 
briditi>3,  destroy  the  woods,  and  block  up  the 
liialiwiiys  with  the  timber  they  felled.'  He  sent 
eiDR'ssGE  to  Sctpio,  with  nn  account  of  Cffisar's 
arnval  in  Epirus,  and  with  orders  to  hasten  lua 

Cssdgo  into  Europe,  with  atl  the  forces  he  had 
en  able  to  assemtile  in  Asia.  He  himself  ad- 
vaiii'ei]  with  great  diligence;  and  bein^  inti)rmed 
on  tlus  march,  thai  Oricum  and  Apollonia  had 
already  fallen  into  the  enemy's  tiands,  he  has- 
tened to  save  lus  maga^dnea  and  stores  at  Djrrn- 
chium,  and  without  stopping,  night  Or  day, 
marched  in  such  disorder,  that  many  deserted 
as  from  a  cause  already  ruined  or  desperate.  He 
arrived,  however,  in  time  (u  prevent  the  deugns 
of  Cesar  on  Dymichiun:i  g  encamped  under  the 
walls,  sent  a  squadron  of  ahipa  immediately  to 
retake  or  block  up  (he  harbour  at  Oricum,  and 
ordered  such  a  disposition  of  the  fleet  as  was  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  second  embark- 
ation from  Italy. 

Cti!Bar,  finding  himself  prevented  at  Dyrra- 
chium,  lialted  on  the  Apsus;  and,  in  order  to 
cover  Epirus  and  vrait  for  the  second  diviaon  of 
his  tTO0)is  from  Italy,  prepared  to  intrench  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Having  aeconl- 
ingly  secured  Ihe  main  body  of  his  army  in  this 
postj  he  himself  rMarned  wuh  a  liingle  legion  to 
receive  the  sulKnisuon  of  the  towns  in  his  rear, 
and  to  proviJe  for  the  supply  of  hia  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  Bibulus,  on  the  part  of 
Pomiiey.  blocked  up  the  hortwur  at  Oiicum,  and 
commanded  the  passage  from  Italy  with  his  fleet. 

Caienus,  on  tiie  part  of  CiBsar,  who  had  ot 
ders  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  lianaportiug  hi. 
army  from  Brundusium,  actually  embarkeil  and 
put  to  seai  but  ii^ng  met  by  a  packet  from 
Cesar,  with  intuUigenceof  the  dlspositiona  which 
had  been  made  by  (he  enemy  io  iutercept  him,  lie 
returned,  sulTenng  one  of  tho  vessela  that  hud 
accompanied  his  fleet  to  keep  on  her  way,  in 
order  to  carry  an  account  of  hia  motions ;  but  she 
was  taken  by  ^le  enemy  and  destroyed. 

I'iliulus,  who  commanded  tho  Beet  which  lay 
betbre  Oricum,  being  precluded  from  tiic  land  by 
the  parties  which  Cffisar  had  posted  along  ttie 
shore,  forced  to  bring  his  daily  supplies  of  wood, 
water,  and  other  necessaries  at  a  great  disad%'an- 
taie  from  Corcyra,  and  reduce*  to  great  distress, 
endeavoured,  under  pretence  of  an^ot'""' —  '" 
oblaln  a  cessation  of  arms.  But  Ciei  , 
1  person  to  Oricom,  on  hearing  of 


the  design  ol 


the  truce,  to  procure  some  supply  of  provisions 
and  water,  rejected  the  offer,  and  returned  to  hia 
camp  on  the  Apsus, 

Pomjicy  had  advanced  from  Dyrrachium,  art? 
took  post  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river. 
Dion  Casuus  and  Appian  agree  that  he  made 
some  attempt  to  pass  the  A|isua,  and  to  force 
Cfflsar  in  this  post  i  hut  that  he  was  prevented  bT 
the  breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  dilficulties  c^ 
-  ford.  According  to  Cffisar's  ovm  acconnl.  the 
-mies  continued  to  oliserve  each  other,  and  tbs 
troops,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  had  fre- 
quent conferences  from  the  opposite  Iranks.  It 
was  understood  that  in  these  interviews  no  hos- 
tilities should  be  offered.  Of  the  two  (larties, 
thatof  Ctesar  was  the  more  engaging  (os^diersj 
notwithstanding  his  own  affectation  of  regard  to 
■'•-  ejvil  conslitution  of  the  republic,  his  military 
iners  still  hoped  to  remain  in  possession  at 
government.     He  therefnre  encourage<i  the 

------  of  his  men  with  those  of  tlio  op- 

i-.^j.    Jn  this  oco--""  "f""-!""  t.„  i.... 

.on,  went  Ibrwani  to 

ind  I. 


May  not  one  citizen,  he  said,  send  a  meesHge  to 
another  when  he  meJns  oidy  lo  prevent  dio 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  7  He  proceeded  la 
lament  the  fate  of  so  many  brave  men  »s  were 
likely  lo  perish  in  this  quarrel  i  and  was  liefened 
'~  with  profound  ^lence  by  many  of  both  armies, 

ho  crowded  to  the  place. 

These  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  CieKar,  de- 
livered by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing 
to  make  so  deep  an  impres«on,  on  both  armiei^ 
when  reported  at  Pompey's  quarters,  seemed  to 
be  loo  serious  to  be  slighted.  An  answer,  there- 
fore, was  given  by  the  direction  of  Eomiiev,  that 
on  the  following  'day  A.  Varo  should  be  »nt  to 
any  place  tliat  should  be  agreed  upon  as  safe  be- 
tween Uie  two  armies,  and  there  rei:eive  the  pro- 
poHtions  that  should  be  made  lo  him.  The 
parties  accordingly  met  at  a  place  apiHiiiited,  and 
multitudes  from  both  armies  crowded  around 
tliem.  Pompc^,  eon^ering  the  whole  as  an  ar- 
tifice to  gdn  time,  or  to  lind  an  oHiortimily  to 
debauch  nis  men,  pn^idy  gave  instructions  to 
break  up  tlie  conference,  in  a  way  that  (ni  the 
future  sliould  keep  the  troops  at  a  greater  dis- 
taiKe  from  fach  other.  Soon  after  the  officeii 
met,  some  darts,  |m)l>ably  by  his  dimclions,  were 
thrown  from  the  crowd.  Both  sides  lieing  nlariiied 
by  tills  circumstance,  they  instanUv  parted,  and 
withdrew  under  a  shower  of  miss^c^  in  wliich 
numbers  were  wonnded. 

Tho  fete  of  tlie  war  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
vigilance  of  tlie  fleet,  and  on  the  diflieultics  with 
wiiicli  Caisar  liad  to  contend  in  bringiiijr  anj 
reiiifurct'nienta  or  sujiplies  from  Italy.  Biliulus, 
from  the  eilect  of  fiUigue,  was  taken  dangeroody 
ill ;  but  could  not^  upon  any  account,  lie  per- 
suaded to  leave  hia  station,  and  died  on  shiiiboard. 
There  bdng  nobody  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  comiiiand  at  sea,  the  leader  of  each  of  the 
separate  sijuadrons  acted  for  luiusclf  without  any 
cnncerL  occilionius  Lilio,  with  fitly  galleys,  set 
sail  from  tlie  coast  of  Ejitru^  steend  towards 
Bnindusium,  wlirm  ho  surjirised  and  burnt  some 
trading  vessels,  one  jiiparliciilar  lo<len  with  corn 
for  Ca^ir's  camp.  EiieeurB^ed  by  these  silc- 
o'siip",  lie  anchored  under  tiie  island  which  co 
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nigbt  puti«3  of  arcbera  anil  sltneer^  wilh  whirh 
he  disperacJ  or  carrieiJ  olf  the  pMralea  wliicli  the 
•neniy  einpIove<<  un  tbe  shore;  and  tbas,  muster 
sf  U)e  port  of  BrtiaJasium,  expected  fully  to  ol>- 
stFUct  tbst  outlet  fiom  llalv,  and  to  awe  tho 
nei^houring  coast.  To  this  purpose  he  wrote 
to  Pompey,  that  the  other  divMions  of  the  fleet 
might  go  into  harbour;  that  his  Rquadran  alone, 
in  the  post  he  had  taken,  nas  Buffioent  to  cut  of}' 
froDi  CiBsar  all  reinforeements  and  Kirtber  sap- 
pUes.  Bat  in  this  ho  prraunied  too  much  on  the 
UTEt  cflects  of  his  own  operations.  Antony,  who 
commaivled  the  troops  of  Cffisar  in  the  town  of 
Brundusiunt,  by  placing  nume  rou^nuari  Is  al  every 
lanJinn-plai:«  on  the  contiguous  shore,  eliixtually 
excluded  tbe  squadron  of  Libo  fi-om  any  supply 
of  woivl  or  water,  of  which  hia  ahi|is,  for  want  of 
sCowa^  could  not  have  at  ajtyone  time  i  conei- 
derabte  stock ;  and  he  reiiucei]  tbeni  to  such  dis- 
IreBs  lor  want  of  these  articles,  that  they  were 
abided  to  abiflclon  their  station,  and  to  leave  tbe 
haroonr  again  npen  to  Ihe  sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  preffians  orders  arrived  from 
Ciaaar  to  hasten  the  einbarKation  of  the  troops. 
Dion  Cassius  aiul  Apfnsn  relate,  that  he  himself 
bdng  impatient  of  de^y,  embarited  alone  in  dis- 
guise on  luanl  of  a  barge,  ivith  intention  to  pass 
to  BrunJusiuin;  that,  after  he  had  been  some 
lime  at  wa,  (he  weatlier  beuante  so  bad,  as  to  de- 
ternune  ^  master  of  the  vessel  to  put  back;  but 
that  being  prevaileil  upon  by  the  intreatiea  of 
CaHctr,  lie  continued  to  struggle  with  Uie  atorm 
for  many  hanra.     They  tiirlSer  relate,  that  tbe 


peniat,  bj  telling  them  that  Ihey  carried  Caisar 
aiiil  his  "fortunes )  that,  neveitbeless,  he  w~ 
forced  to  give  way,  and  afterwards  entrusted  t 
orrlcra  to  a  messenger;  but  that  he  returned 
camp  before  it  was  Known  th«  he  had  been  a 
sent.  He  himself  aiya,  that  some  months  being 
past,  and  the  winter  fai  advanced,  he  Bus|iecteu 
that  some  oppnrtua:tiea  of  eSbcting  the  psi"'" 
of  hia  second  divi^jn  had  been  lost ;  that  he 
became  highly  impKtienC,  and  wrote  to  hasten  the 
embarkation;  informing  his  officers,  that  they 
might  run  aahore  any  where  between  Oricum 
snd  Apollonia ;  as  the  enemy's  fieet,  having  no 
harlwur  in  those  parts,  were  frequency  obliged, 
1^  stress  of  weather,  to  depart  from  the  coas* 
Upon  theee  orders,  tbe  troops  with  crea 
dour  began  to  embark.  They  consialedof 
legions  and  eight  hundred  horse,  under  the ' 
mand  of  Mark  Antony  and  Calenus.  The  wind 
being  at  south,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the 
channel,  they  set  sail,  and  steered  for  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  but  were  drove  to  (he  northward  ;  and  or 
the  second  day  passed  Apollonia,  and  were  dis 
covered  by  the  enemy  from  Dyrrachium.  A: 
they  were  &r  to  the  leeward  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  on  which  Ciesarhad  instructed  (hem  to 
land ;  and  as  it  was  vain  for  them  with  this  wind 
lo  attempt  getting  to  the  southward,  they  chose 
to  give  way  at  once,  and  steer  for  some  conve- 
nient harbour,  northward  of  all  Ponipey's  stations. 
But  in  1'.  ilowing  tlus  course,  as  they  passed  by 
DjTFachium  they  were  inatanlly  chasvd  by  Q,uin- 
. —  r- : 1 nandeJ  For 


.t'arsl  w 


and 


Coponma  expected  easily  lo  weather  the  heaiL 
lands  that  were  to  leeward  of  his  post;  and, 
though  it  rose  considerably  alter  he  set  sail,  he 
still  continued  to  struggle  against  iL  As  soon  as 
*"'"ny  observed  this  enemy,  he  crowded  sail 
lade  lor  the  nearest  harbour ;  being  in  the 
bay  of  Nympheus,  about  three  miles  beyond  Lia- 
'  It  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  This  bay  opened 
south,  and  was  very  aceeswUle,  though  not 
with  the  present  wind.  He  chose,  how- 
evcTj  to  risk  the  loaa  of  some  ships,  rather  than 
fall  lato  the  enemy's  hands;  and  made  directly 
for  this  place.  Soon  alter  be  entered  Ihe  har- 
■-oar  the  wind  shifted  lo  the  soulh-wcst,  from 
'hich  his  ships  were  now  sufficiently  covered, 
and  he  debarked  without  any  Iopb.  At  the  same 
""       ■'      -  ■    '    -        )n8equence  of  this  change. 


his  galleys, 

%S''  

Inch  of  Antony's  transports  as  got  safe  into 
hay  of  Nympheus  landed  three  veteran  le- 
is,  with  one  of  the  new  levies,  and  ei^ht 
hundred  horse.  Two  of  his  transports,  one  with 
two  hundrcdand  thirty  of  the  new  raised  Iroop; 
Ihe  other,  with  somewhat  leas  than  two  hundred 
veterans,  being  heavy  sailers,  fell  astern ;  and  it 
being  night  before  they  arrived,  mistook  their  way, 
and,  instead  of  the  bay  of  Nympheus,  came  to  an 
anchor  before  Ltssns.  Ottacibus  Crassus,  who 
was  ali^oned  wilh  a  body  of  horse  in  that  plate 
to  observe  the  coast,  manned  some  small  bonis, 
surrounded  these  transports,  and  oflered  the 
(roopa  who  were  on  board  favourable  terms  if 
they  would  agree  to  surrender.  Upon  this  sum- 
mons Ihe  new  levies  accordmgly  struck ;  but  the 
veterans  ran  their  vessels  ashore,  and  having 
landed,  Ibugbt  their  way,  with  tlie  loss  of  a  few 
men,  lo  Nympheus,  where  they  joined  the  main 
bodyoftheitarmylhat  was  landeil  wilh  Antony. 

The  colony  of  Lissus  had  been  settled  by  Cs 
sar,  as  a  prt  of  tiie  province  of  Illyricum,  and 
now  appeared  to  favour  his  cause ;  Ottaciliua 
therefore  thought  proper  (o  withdraw  with  his 
garrison ;  and  Antony  havuig  stationed  some  of 
tbe  transports  at  this  place  lo  enable  Ciesar  to 
embark  his  army  for  Italy,  if,  as  vvas  reported, 
Pompey  should  attempt  lo  remove  tbe  scene  of 
the  war  into  that  country!  and  having  sent  the 
remainder  l)tick  for  the  troops  which  were  still 
left  at  Brundusiuni,  he  despatchni  messengers  lo 
Cesar  wilh  the  particulars  of  his  voyage,  and  an 
account  of  the  place  at  which  he  had  knded. 

The  fleet,  with  this  division  of  (he  army  un- 
der Antony,  had  been  seen  on  Ihe  coast,  firom  the 
stations  both  of  Pompey  and  of  Cfflaar,  steering 
to  the  northward;  but  it  waa  not  known  for  some 
days  what  was  become  of  them.  U)ion  Ihe  arri- 
val of  Ihe  inlettigence,  that  they  had  cflecled  a 
landing  to  the  northward,  both  pailies  determined 
lo  move  to  thai  quarter.  Pompey  decamped  in 
Ihe  night,  and  knowing  the  route  which  Antony 
waa  Ifltely  lo  take,  placed  himself  in  his  way, 
giving  orders  that  Uie  army,  without  lighting 
fires  or  sounding  Iheir  trumpets,  should  remain 
in  profound  silente.  Antony,  however,  having 
intelligence  of  this  dispoation  of  the  enemy,  did 
Lce.    Cffisar,inUiemeantinie,tolkvoiii 
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Mb  junction,  viw  oUiged  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit,  ascended  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Apsas 
to  a  fiwd  at  which  lie  passed ;  firom  Ihence  coii- 
tinuerl  his  tnarcli  to  the  northward,  antl  seemed  to 
advan™  on  Pompey'B  right,  while  Antony  re- 
mained in  his  front.  In  this  aitnation,  Fompe^, 
apprehending  that  be  niighl  be  attacked  on  dif- 
ferent fiiJcs  et  once  by  CtesaT  and  by  Antony, 
thoiiglit  prcper  to  quit  his  station;  and  leaving 
their  armies  to  join,  fell  back  to  A^ttiragiuni, 
strong  post  about  a  dny'B  march  from  Dyrrachian 


aving  < 


flined  tl 


1  great 


mpjit,  was  no  longer 
been  for  thepreser^'ation  of  bia  possessions  upon 
ibe  coast.  His  enemies,  by  the  superiority  of 
their  fleets,  etiuld  prevent  his  receiving  any  regu- 
lar supply  of  proviaions  from  the  sea.  It  was 
necessary  for  bim,  therefore,  in  order  that  he 
misiit  have  some  other  resource,  and  be  in  con- 
dition to  act  on  the  offensive,  to  extend  his  quar- 

ftom  which  he  coaUi  subast  his  army.  For  tliiB 
purpose  he  removed  from  Oricum  the  legion  thai 
was  stationed  at  that  place ;  taking  such  precau- 
tions as  were  ntcessary  to  secure  his  shipping  in 
the  port  from  any  surprise  by  sea.    He  drew  the 

Sealer  p^rl  of  the  vessels  on  shore,  sunk  one  in 
G  month  of  the  harbotn,  and  i^aced  another  at 
anchor  near  it,  mounted  with  a  considerable 
tower,  and  manned  with  a  proper  force.  Being 
tlius  secureti  on  the  coaat,  hi)  sent  numeroaa  de- 
tachments in  diAerent  directions:  L.  Cassiua 
'  Longinus,  witb  a  l^on  of  new  levies,  into 
Thessaly;  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus,  with  live  co- 
horts and  a  party  of  horse,  into  /Etcriia;  Cn. 
Doniitius  Calvisius,  with  two  legions,  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  into  Macedonia ;  giving  strict  charge 
to  each  of  these  officers,  that  they  should  collect 
all  the  forage  and  provisions  vvhich  those  or  the 
neighbourini;  countries  could  furnish- 
As  Pompey  bad  relied  macb  on  the  authority 
of  government,  with  which  he  was  vested  at  the 
begmningof  the  war,  and  which  he  believed  gave 
bis  party  a  dispensation  from  the  exercise  of  those 
popular  arts,  with  which  Cffisar  thoui5ht  proper 
to  recommend  his  cause,  he  threatened  to  punish 
the  refractory  more  than  he  encouraged  or  re- 
warded the  dutiful;  and  he  otlen  therefore  ex- 
torted services  from  the  provinces,  neglecting  the 
necessary  attention  to  conciliate  their  allections ; 
and  such  were  the  effects  of  this  conduct,  that  the 
detachntents  which  now  appeared  on  the  part  of 
CiBsar  were  every  where  favourably  received. 
Sjbmus  made  himself  masterof  .lOtolia.  Lon- 
gmiis  founil  the  people  of  Thesaily  diviiled,  and 
was  jtnned  by  one  of  the  parties.  Calvi^us, 
upon  hts  arrival  in  Macedonia,  had  deputations 
ly  towns  and  districts  of  the  jirovinre, 
' — cea  of  favour  and  subtnission;  and 
IS  the  possessions  of  Ciesar,  even  in 
those  countries  on  which  his  antagonists  had 
chiefly  depended,  began  to  be  equal  to  theirs- 

It  was  thought  an  nnpanl9n»lile  error  in  Poni- 
pey,  thus  to  sutler  his  quarters  to  be  overrun  by 
an' enemy  who  had  but  recently  aciiuired  a  fool- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  whose  army  was,  in  num- 
ber of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  as  wei)  as  of 
regular  foot,  greatly  inferior  to  his  own.  Pom- 
pey,  however,  knowing  the  interest  which  Cs- 
iiar  bad  in  bringing  the  contest  to  a  speedy  de- 
cision, did  not  choose  to  divide  his  forces,  and  he 
l;li)d  for  the  security  of  the  southern  and  inland 
3N 


provinces,  on  the  legions  which  were  soon  ez- 
ppcled  to  land  from  Asia  on  the  eastern  shorei 
of  Macedonia  or  Thessalj;. 

Scipio,  lieina  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  bad 
been  employed  in  assembling  the  forces  of  Ada, 
and  had,  by  severe  exactions,  availed  himself  of 
the  resources  of  thai  opu'ent  province.  He  Was 
still  occupied  in  this  service  at  Ephesus,  when  ho 
received  from  Fompey  an  account  of  Ctestir** 
arrival  in  Epirua,  and  an  order  nilhovt  delay  to 
transport  hiaann^  into  Europe.  He  accordingly, 
soon  alter  the  arrival  of  Cssar's  detachments  at 
their  several  places  of  destination,  debarted  in 
the  bay  of  1  henne,  or  of  Tbessalonica,  and 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  directing  his  march 
tjiwards  the  quarters  of  the  two  legions  whlcb 
Cffisar  had  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 
Domitius  Calvisius,  and  gave  a  general  alarm  on 
bia  route ;  but  beinc  arrived  within  about  twenty 
miles  of  Domitins,  lie  turned  on  a  sudden  into 
Thessaly,  as  thinking  Longinus,  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  that  country  with  one  legion  of  TiiW 
troom  might  be  made  an  easier  nrey- 

To  tighten  his  march,  he  left  his  baggage  un- 
der a  guard  of  ei^bt  cohorts,  commanded  by  Fa- 
voniuB  on  the  Hwiacmon,  a  river  which  separates 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  with 
great  deajiatch  towards  the  quarters  of  Lon^nus. 
This  officer,  greatiy  alarmed  at  his  sodden  ap- 
proach, and  mistaking,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
enemy  a  body  of  Thracian  horse  which  were 
coming  to  his  own  assistance,  hastily  withiJiew 
by  the  mountains,  and  continued  his  retreat  to 
Ambracia.  Scipio  was  about  to  pursue  Longinus 
on  the  route  he  had  taken,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  earnest  representations  from  I'avoniuB,  Ih.j 
otiicer  he  had  left  to  guard  his  baggage ;  inform- 
ing him,  that  his  post  was  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  forced  bv  Calvisius,  who  was  on  bia 
march  through  5V1acfdonia  for  that  purpose, 
Sd|do  accordingly  returned  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch to  the  Ifciiacmon,  and  arrived  at  the  post 
of  Favonius,  after  tlie  dust  which  arose  from  the 
march  of  the  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  plain  | 
and  thus  came  barely  in  time  to  sustain  bis  party, 
and  to  rescue  his  baggag^i 

The  armies  contmoiS  to  occupy  Ibe  opposite 
banks  of  the  Haliacmonj  and  as  ccipio,  by  the 
fiight  of  Lon^nu^  was  become  master  of  all 
Thessaly,  Calvisius  continued  in  possession  of 
Macedonia,  and  from  thence  secured  a  consider- 
able source  of  supply  to  Ciesar'B  army. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  moment  to  Pom- 
peya  aflaira,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  dila- 
tory plan  he  had  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  to  have  risked  an  action  between  these  ae- 

Crate  bodies  on  the  Haliacmon,  rather  than  to 
ve  suffered  bia  enemy  to  retain  the  command 
of  so  many  posts  of  consequence  J  and  Sdpio  ac- 
cordingly passed  the  river  with  a  view  to  bnogon 
an  engagement ;  but  after  some  stay  on  the  p&in, 
finding  no  oppratunity  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
any  hopes  of  auccem,  be  lepasaed  the  river,  and' 
'  '  ig  occupied  his  former  station,  there  passed 
.-  ...  partial  encounters  between  such  as  were 
advanced  on  the  different  aides,  but  witiiou'  any 
considerable  event. 

While  so  many  large  bodies,  detached  from 
the  principal  armies,  were  thus  conlendinE  in 
Thessaly  for  Ibe  possession  of  the  country,  Km- 
pey  remained  to  cover  the  ground,  which  was  of 
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of  the  sen.  ami  ths  port  of  Dyrrachmm.  Having, 
si  the  Jistance  of  about'  a  day's  mirch  in  his 
rear,  thi^  tnwn  and  harbour  as  a  place  of  arm!>, 
at  vrhich  he  had  ilepositcd  hia  maga^nes  and 
stores,  and  from  whicii  be  received  lua  oolinarj 
BUpiilj  of  provisions,  he  had  taken  hia  meaaores 
to  protract  (he  war;  and  trusting  to  his  onn  SU' 
perioT  resouicea,  bo^  by  sea  and  by  land,  diil  not 
doubc  Uiat  by  wtutlne  nnUl  the  coiintiies  wluch 
Csaar  had  occupied  should  be  exhausted,  he 
mi^ht  force  him  Co  retire  from  the  contest  without 
the  riak  uf  a  battle.  To  hasten  ttiia  event,  he  en- 
deavoareil  every  nhete  to  struten  his  quarters  in 
the  country,  and  to  block  up  or  destroy  all  the 
barhnurs  he  had  on  the  coast. 

C  n;BUs,  the  eldest  of  Pompefs  sons,  eominnnd- 
in;  the  Egyptian  fleet,  in  execution  of  this  iilan 
which  hid  been  laid  to  harass  the  enemy,  with- 
out eipnsing  their  caase  to  a  seneral  hazard,  at- 
tacked Cffisar' a  principal  naval  station  at  Orieuni, 
raised  the  vesael  that  had  been  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  forced  the  armed  giller  that  was 
atationed  before  it,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  a!] 
the  ships  that  were  laid  up  in  the  port.  From 
Wience  he  proceeded  Co  Lisaue,  burnt  thirty  tran- 
sports which  Antony  had  lell  in  the  harbouri 
but  havinx  made  an  attempt  on  the  town,  was 
repulsed  with  loss. 

Cieair,  on  the  opposite  part,  seu-nble  of  the  in- 
teiest  which  he  had  in  Itringina  the  war  In  s 
speedy  deciaon,  advanced  upon  Pompev^  forced  a 
^dacs  of  souiB  strength  tliat  covered  his  front,  and 
encamped  in  his  presence.  The  day  after  be 
arrived  in  this  position,  either  to  linnn  on  a 
f^eral  action,  or  to  gain  ^  reputation  oC  htav. 
in^  lua  antagonist,  Iw  formed  his  amy  on  the 
jiain  between  the  two  camps;  but  as  Pompev 
t^n^nued  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  insult,  an^ 
as  the  raiaint  Iosses  wluch  Ciesar  hul  sustained 
in  his  ahippiiig.  and  on  the  coast,  rendered  hia 
prospect  of  future  supplira  or  reinforcements 
every  day  leas  secure,  he  projected  a  movement, 
by  which  he  proooaeJ  rather  to  force  an  en^ge- 
ment,  or  r^  preclude  the  enemy  from  all  his  ro- 
■onrces  in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Dyrraehium. 

For  this  purpose,  and  that  Pompey  mijht  the 
less  suspect  anv  important  deajn,  be  decampeil 
in  the  day,  and  having  a  large  circuit  to  make, 
directml  tua  march  at  nrst  from  Dyrrschium,  and 
was  thoostht  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions-,  but 
in  the  night  he  changed  hia  direction,  and  with 
ffreai  diligence  advanced  to  the  town.  Pompey 
having  intelligence  of  the  change  which  Ctesar 
had  m-ule  in  his  route  during  the  night,  perceived 
his  ilesign;  and  having  a  nearer  way  to  Dyrra- 
chiun,  still  eipecled  by  a  ra[Mil  march  to  arrive 
before  him.  But  Ciesar  having  provalled  on  his 
men,  n')twithstandinrr  the  great  fatigues  of  the 
precaiiiia  day,  to  continue  their  maron  with  little 
interruption  all  night,  was  in  possession  of  the 
only  avenue  to  the  town,  when  the  van  of  Pom- 
pey's  army  appeared  on  the  hills. 

PomiKy  thus  *aUul  out  from  Dyrrachium, 
where  he  ha^l  placed  hia  magitxines  and  storei, 
and  from  the  only  harbour  ho  had  on  the  coasts 
was  obliged  to  take  possesalon  of  the  Petrn,  a 
small  promontory  which  covered  a  little  creek  or 
Iny  not  fiirlifom  thetowa,  and  there  endeavoured 
bi  sujiply  the  loss  of  the  harbour,  by  bringing  ships 
af  bnnlen  to  unload,  and  by  procuring  suppli 
;n  boats  from  hia  magazines  and  stores  in  ll 


to  avoid  any  immediate  risk  of  his  fortunes  in  a 

Csaar,  on  the  other  hand,  being  disappniutt-d 
in  the  design  hehoJ  Ibrmed  la  exclude  the  rnemy 
from  their  magazines  in  the  town  of  Dyrrachium, 
and  seeing  no  likelihood  of  bdng  ab)e  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  specily  decision,  his  own  communi' 
cation  with  Italy  being  entirely  cut  ot^  and  the 
fleets  he  had  onlered  from  thence,  from  Sicily, 
and  from  Gaul,  having  met  with  unex|icctfd  de- 
lays, sent  an  ofticer,  named  L.  Canuleiua,  into 
Epirus,  with  a  commisMon  to  draw  into  maga- 
zines all  the  com  that  could  be  found  in  tlint  of 
the  neighbouring  district^  and  to  se 
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fOT  the  use  of  his 
country  that 
!p|f  commonly  supplied  with  corn  f 
id  lately  on  purpose  laid  waste  by 
'as  not  likely  to  fumiah  him  with  : 
lie  supplv,  or  to  enable  him  for  . 
Lpport  a  dilatory  war.    His  genius  ' 


This, 
ind 


iientect  hia  usual  artilicea  to  amuse  and  di-trad 
his  antaironists  with  great  professions  ot  niodpra 
tion,  and  with  overtures  of  peace.  On  heinng 
of  Sciiiio'a  arrival  iii  Europe,  aifedinj  to  hivo 
despaired  of  obtaining  peace  by  any  ^rthrr  direct 
applications  to  Poin)iFy  himselfj  and  wdhng  to 
appeal  to  the  ieBS>)ii  of^  the  father-in-law  ag  unst 
the  obstinacy  of  tlic  son,  lie  sent  Clodiiis,  their 
common  friend,  with  letien  and  instructions,  to 
inform  3d[Ho  of  the  great  pains  he  bad  taken  to 
obtmn  an  eqmtable  accommodation,  ''  all  which, 
he  presumeii,  bad  hitherto  Giiled,  through  the 
unhappy  timidity  of  those  he  entrusted  with  bis 
messages,  and  from  their  not  having  courage  to 
deliver  them  properij  to  thrar  genrraU  But  bu> 
joined  that,  through  the  miMiation  of  8oi(ao 
who  could  deliver  himself  with  so  much  freedon:^ 
wlio  could  advise  with  ao  much  authority  j  and 
who,  being  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  attached 
to  his  person,  could  even  enfiirce  what  was  josi, 
he  might  expect  a  ditlerent  issue  to  proportions 
so  &ir  and  so  reasonable.  And  that  in  tHs  event 
Scipio  would  have  the  honour  of  being  the  re- 
storer of  tranquillity  and  good  order  to  llaly.  of 
peace  to  the  provinces,  and  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  empire.''  Clodius  was  received  with  re- 
specl;  but  on  delivering  hia  measage,  it  appears 
that  all  ^rther  communication  was  refused  him 
as  a  person  who  came  to  insult  or  amuse  with 
false  pretensions.  Ctesar,  indeed,  was  bnnsel^ 
aa  usual,  so  far  from  trusting  to  the  eHect  uf 
these  propositions,  or  eo  &r  from  remitting  his 
own  operations  in  order  to  confirm  his  pacido 
professions,  that  he  even  redoubled  bis  eiiorta  in 
that  very  quarter  which  was  entrusted  to  Sciino; 
and  as  he  had  already  poseefsed  Miiisclf  of  E[a- 
ms.  Acarnanta,  and  ^tolia,  he  carried  his  views 
still  farther  on  thatude,  and  sent  Fusius  Culenus 
to  lift  joined  by  Longinus  and  Saliinus,  and  Ic 
endeavour,  by  the  iathmas  of  Corinth,  to  pcne- 

He  himself  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  pro- 
ject, which  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
ainaring  works  which  were  frequently  executed 
bv  Rumin  armies,  particularly  by  that  of  Cesal 
himself  will  appear  so  vast,  and  even  romantic, 
as  to  exceed  befief:  this  project  was  no  less  than 
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to  mvest  Poinpey  in  his  camp,  though  at  the 
hold  of  an  army  Buperior  to  hi*  own,  and  olilia;[ 
him  to  recede  from  the  coast,  or  aubniit  to  lit 
invtstej  wiih  lines,  and  completely  shut  oul 
fiuiii  Ihe  country.  For  this  purpose  he  occnpieiJ 
BO-veriLl  hi  la  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompoy't 
camp,  strenijthened  them  with  forfs,  joined  those 
forts  by  Unes  of  communication  across  (he  val- 
Jnys,  ami  soon  appeared  to  have  projected  a  com- 
plete chain  of  redoubts,  and  a  line  of  drcumvnl- 

Pompey,  lo  counteract  this  darinj  project,  took 
possession  of  some  heights  in  Ids  turn,  fortilieil 
aniJ  joined  them  in  (he  BHme  manner,  and  while 
the  one  endeavoured  to  contract,  the  other  en- 
deavourrd  to  enlai^^e,  the  compass  of  tbdr  works. 
The  archers  and  slingers  on  liolh  siiies,  as  in  the 
operations  of  a  siege,  were  empluvetl  to  annoy 
the  'vorkmen.  The  armies  lay  under  arms,  and 
fbughl  in  detdl  for  the  possession  of  advan- 
tageous grounds.  Wben  forced  from  one  hi'ight 
which  they  attempted  to  occupy,  they  sfraed 
upon  another  flat  was  continuous,  anil  still  con- 
tinued their  line,  though  obliged  to  change  its 
direction. 

In  these  operations,  a  campaign  tliat  began  in 
January  with  the  landing  of  Cffisar  on  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  already  drew  on  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  liolh  parties  had  undergone  great  la- 
bour, and  were  exposed  lo  peculiar  distress. 
Cttisar's  armv,  already  inured  at  the  blockade  of 
Alusti,  and  the  sieges  of  Marseilles  anil  of  Ava- 
ritum,  to  toils  like  those  in  whioh  they  were  now 
engaged,  flattered  themselves  with  a  hke  glnrious 
issue  to  (heir  present  labours.  They  were  in 
want  of  bread,  and  obti^  to  substitute  in  \U 
place  a  kind  of  root  lioded  op  with  milk;  but 
were  cimfort^  under  this  hardship  with  the 
prospiict  of  fields  which  were  repleuished  with 
ripening  corn,  and  which  gave  (he  liopes  of  a 
pfentifu!  harvest.  They  not  ordy  continued  their 
countevvallations  with  incredible  toil,  Irat  tumeil 
or  interruiitcJ  all  the  rivulets 
formerly  watered  (he  groands  oi 

Pompey's  array,  on  their  part,  were  less  inured 
to  such  ioilsome  operations.     They 
of  bread,  which  came  to  diem    ' ' ' 
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J  had  plenty 
ever;;  wind. 


still 


, ,  __    j1  great  distress  for 

of  water  and  forage;  many  of  (hejr  horses  Itai! 
died ;  the  men,  too  long  conSned  to  the  sanie 
ground,  and  to  the  same  air,  which  was  infected 
with  filth,  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid  carcases, 
b^ing  reduced  to  the  use  of  bad  wator,  were  be- 
come extremely  ackly. 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  held  his  enemy  at  some 
disailvantage  by  the  supeiiorily  of  his  numbers, 
and  by  the  extent  of  line  which  he  obliged  him 
to  form  ard  to  defend;  and  it  appears  thiU  he 
availed  himself  of  these  advantaiea  with  all  those 
alrilities  of 

■"'    It  hazarding 

eiffSt _ ,. 

a,  with  great  labour,  to 
widen  the  compass  of  his  lines;  but  likewise 
alarmed  him  by  various  al(acks  on  the  works 
which  he  had  already  completed,  and  in  some 
places  forced  open  the  bars  which  the  enemy  had 
placed  in  hia  way,  and  recovered  his  own  com- 
munication anew  with  the  country  before  him. 


But  as  Cxsar  could  present  his  whole  army  in 
many  places  to  eiw'er  Ihe  works  he  was  e\ecut 
ing,  it  was  impossible,  without  riskin;  a  general 
action,  which  Pompey  avoided,  entirely  to  stop 
his  progress. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations,  it  appears^ 
from  the  teit  of  Cffisar's  Commentaries,  though 
incomplete,  that  the  armies  changed  the  ground 
of  their  piincipl  encampments  as  well  as  the 
disposilion  of  some  separate  pdats,  and  mutually 
harassed  each  other  with  frequent  surprises  and 
alarms.  And  Ciesar  menlions  no  less  than  six 
ca]Hlal  acUons  whii^b  happened  in  one  day  a(  Uie 
lines  of  circumvnllation,  or  under  the  walls  of 
Dyrrachium ;  and  in  most  of  them  il  is  pnilfflble 
that  Pom|iey  had  the  advantage,  as  he  acted  on 
the  string,  or  smaller  circumlerence,  while  bis  an- 
(a^nists  moved  on  the  bow,  or  the  wider  drcle. 
Tompey  completed  lusown  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  to  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  bavinz  a  chain  of 
tbuTiJind-twenty  redouhtrf  on  the  different  bills 
over  which  it  was  carried.  Bv  this  work  he 
oWigeil  Cffisar  to  recede  half  a  mile  beyond  him, 
and  to  extorid  his  comiiass  to  abont  seventeen 

The  extremities  of  both  their  works  termi- 
nated on  ^le  shore ;  and  Ciesar  having  no  J>oa(s 
or  ahips  to  oppose  to  the  numerous  craft  of  his 
enemy,  ought,  perhaps,  by  the  consideration  ot 
this  very  circumstance,  to  have  been  diverted  at 
first  from  his  project.  But  as  he  sought  mereW 
for  occasions  of  action,  he  was  cimlented  with  Ilie 
hopes  of  finding  them  even  under  such  disailran- 
tages.  White  he  was  oMiged  to  remain  with  the 
strength  of  his  army  at  that  end  of  his  Hue  which 
was  nearest  the  town  of  DyiracbiiTm,  in  onler  lo 
prevent  the  access  of  Pompey  to  his  ma<:azine^ 
he  proposed  to  fortify  the  other  extremity  of  il 
with  double  worits,  and  had  already  thrown  up, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yarijs  from  each 
otiier,  two  enlrenchmcnts,  consisting  of  a  parapet 
ten  feet  high,  audofaditidi  fifteen  feet  wide;  one 
fxdtin  the  lines  of  Pompey,  the  other  turned  to 
the  field,  in  onler  to  guard  against  any  suriirips 
from  parties  which,  coming  by  water,  lui^ht  land 
in  his  rear.  He  was  hkeivise  about  lo  join  these 
entrenchments  by  a  traverse  or  flank,  to  cover 
him  from  the  sea. 

Before  thb  work  was  completed,  Pompey  made 
a  disposition  to  force  him  at  thb  extremity  of  his 
lines,  and  of  consequence  to  open  a  way  to  his 
rear  over  the  whole  extent  of  his  works.  For 
this  purpose  he  brought  in  the  ntght  si 


)Hs  body  of  archers,  slingers,  and  otlier 
li"ht  Iroops,  having  their  hehnets  and  shields  for- 
tified, as  it  seems  was  the  custom,  with  liaskej 
work,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stones  wliicli  were 
likely  toshowerfromthe  enemy's  parapets,  and  fur- 
nished with  great  quantities  of  fascines  and  other 
matoiials  proper  to  fill  up  the  ditch.  I'his  em- 
barkation was  efiecled  in  the  night ;  and  the  of- 
ficer who  commanded  it  had  orders  to  land  part 
of  the  troops  in  the  rear  of  both  Crasar's  en- 
trenchments, and  another  part  between  them 
where  the  work  was  still  incomplele.  These 
separate  divisions  were  to  Ix;  supported  by  tl« 
whole  lorce  of  the  legions  in  front,  who  were  to 
take  advantage  of  any  effect  which  the  missiles 
from  their  bi»t$  might  produce  on  Che  flank  or 
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These  atliu;kB  were  Bcconlingly  madf  at  day 
hreak,  in  three  different  places  at  once,  and  had 
all  the  conseqnencea  of  a  complete  Giirpriae. 
Tliey  fell  with  the  greateat  effect  upon  the  sta- 
tion of  the  niath  l^un,  of  which  the  piquets 
and  oUicr  guards  tieing  instantly  laated,  the 
whole  legion  was  put  nnder  arms  to  euf)>Drt 
Ihemi  but  soon  infected  with  the  panic,  was 
earned  olF  in  the  (light.  Antony,  who  occupied 
the  nearest  station  on  the  heights,  appearing  in 
that  instant  with  twelve  cohorts,  and  a  heller 
counliinanoe,  stopped  for  a  while  the  pursoit  of 
the  enemy,  and  furnished  a  retreat  to  the  troops 
that  itere  reuted. 

The  alar.n  was  conveyed  to  Casar  himself;  by 
fires  lighted  on  alt  the  hills,  and  he  hastened  to 
the  ground  with  as  many  cohorts  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  posts  in  his  way ;  but  lie  canie 
too  late,  Pompey  had  already  forcal  the  entrench- 
ments, had  burst  from,  his  conllnement,  and  was 
beginning  to  encamp  in  a  new  portion,  nhere, 
without  Ssing  his  communication  with  the  sea, 
be  rendered  abortive  for  a  long  time  Ciesar'a  pur- 
pose of  excluding  him  IroDi  tbe  snpplies  of  neces- 
saries or  conveniences  wWch  were  to  lie  derived 
from  the  land,  and  was  now  in  a  posture  to  cimi- 
mand  a  free  access  to  water  and  loraee,  from  Che 
want  of  which  hn  had  been  chiefly  distressed  in 
his  late  situation. 

Thus  Cffisar,  Eir  from  reaping  the  fruits  which 
he  eipectcd  from  the  labour  of  so  many  months, 
began  to  incur  the  censure  of  a  visionary  pro- 
jector, who  presumed  (o  practise  on  the  ablest 
captain  of  tbe  age  the  arts  with  which  he  had 
succeeded  against  ignorant  barbariana,  or,  at 
most,  against  generals  of  mean  capacity. 

These  circumstances,  however,  prolnblj  made 
no  impression  on  Cesar  lumsel^  nor  greatly 
allere-i  the  confidence  of  bis  army ;  he  presented 
himself  again  before  the  enemy  in  their  new 
position,  and  pitched  his  camp  iii  their  presence, 
still  determined  to  act  on  the  ollen»ve,  even  in 
the  se<^uel  of  attempts  in  which  ho  bad  failed. 
An  action  accordingly  followed,  of  which  the  re- 
sult is  evident,  although  it  ia  dilfii-ult,  from  tbe 
iiii)>erfect  text  of  his  Commentaries,  to  ascertain 
the  detail  It  appears  that  both  armies  had 
changed  the  ground  which  they  had  taken  imme- 

Pompey  had  taken  possesMon  of  tbe  camp  which 
Cffisar  had  left ;  and  as  his  army,  bein^  more 
numerous,  occupied  more  ground  than  Slat  of 
Cssar  had  done,  he  made  a  second  entrench- 
ment, quite  round  that  which  had  been  formerly 
occujiied  by  Cwsar.  This  camp  was  covered  by 
a  w<Md  on  one  side,  and  by  a  river,  at  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  paces,  on  the  other. 

While  Poinpey  lay  in  this  jjosition,  he  had 
thrown  uD  a  line  of  communication  from  the 
flank  of  his  camp  to  the  river,  in  order  to  cover 
his  access  to  water.  But  after  he  had  taken  this 
precaulioit,  he  thought  proper  to  chsL^ze  his 
ground,  and  had  moved  about  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  on  his  march  to  occupy  a  new  situa- 
tion, when,  tor  some  purpose  ibat  is  not  ex- 
plained, he  thought  proper  lo  send  back  a  legion, 
or  hirge  detachment  of  his  army,  lo  resume  the 
possesaiou  of  the  camp  he  had  so  recently  left. 

Caisar,  on  bis  part,  being  Ol^cu|ued  in  fortifying 
a  camp  in  the  last  «tuation  he  had  taken,  and 
observing  this  detachment  sent  off  from  the  ene- 
my, thought  it  |;ave  him  a  favourable  opportunity. 


by  cutting  it  off!  to  recover  part  of  the  credit  hi 
bad  losf  in  the  late  action.  While,  to  aiiiUJW  thn 
■enemv,  he  ordered  his  men  to  continue  the  work 
in  wh'ch  they  were  engaged,  he  himself  marched 
with  twenty-three  colmrte,  in  two  divi»ons,  un- 
der cover  of  the  wood,  came  to  the  ground  itnob- 
served,  and  with  the  dividon  which  was  led  by 
himself,  mixed  with  tbe  enemT,  who  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  exterior  lines,  and  drove 
them  from  thence  to  the  interior  intrench  nicnt, 
witii  great  slaughter.  The  other  division  Wing 
in  the  mean  time  to  attack  the  same  works  nt  a 
different  place,  mistook  the  line  of  communication 
which  covered  the  access  from  the  cunip  to  the 
river  for  the  entrencjinientofthe  camp  liMf,  and 
before  they  perceived  their  mistake,  had  run  along 
this  line  to  a  great  dislance  in  searrh  of  nn  en- 
trance I  when  observing,  at  last,  thitt  Itie  lino 
along  which  tbey  inn  was  not  dcTendeil,  l)ie  in- 
fantry went  over  it  first,  and  were  fidlowed  by  nil 
the  cavalry ;  but  l|ie  lime  which  they  hod  lo^  by 
their  former  mistake  gave  Pompey  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  lus  detachment.  A  s  soon 
as  lie  appeared,  Ciesar's  eavalry,  finding  them- 
selves entangled  between  the  litre  of  couiinunica- 
tion,  the  entrenchment  of  the  camp,  and  llie  river, 
began  to  retire  with  great  precipitation, and  nere 
folToweil  by  the  foot,  who  fell  into  great  confusion. 
That  part  of  Pompey'sdftachmcnt,  which,  in  tiie 
beginning  of  the  action,  had  been  defeated  by 
Ctesar,  scdng  themselves  likely  to  lie  siipporled, 
rallied  in  tbe  rear-gale  of  the  camp ;  and  the  parly 
which  Ctesar  himself  commanded  agniual  tliem, 
observing  the  precipitant  retreat  of  Uie  oihrr  di- 
vision, saw  dangers  and  difficulties  accumulating 
on  every  side.  Imagining  that  they  were  atout 
to  be  surrounded,  or  shut  up  within  the  enemy's 
works,  they  betook  them  to  Bight,  crowdi^l  back 
to  the  ditcfi,  and,  in  attempting  lo  repass  it,  were 
killed  in  such  heaps,  or  were  trod{lFn  tmdcr  fool 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  slain  filled  up  the  illlch, 
and  maile  a  passage  tiir  those  that  follonitl. 

In  this  stale  of  general  confu^on  ami  terrur, 
the  presence  and  authority  of  Cssar,  which,  on 
other  occasions,  used  to  be  of  so  great  cfTcct,  were 
entirety  disregarded.  The  bearer  of  a  standard, 
upon  Ctesar's  catching  il,  and  endeavouring  to 
stop  bim,  quilted  his  hold,  and  continucil  to  run 
wilhout  it^  a  rider,  whose  horse  he  bad  seized 
by  the  bridle,  dismounted,  and  ran  off  on  fool.  The 
rout  was  compleie ;  but  the  ditches  and  works, 
amongst  whicn  the  action  began,  as  they  enibsr- 
rassedtheflighCof  tbeoneparlv,  sothey  re 


He  mistook  the  Right  of  Cesar's  army  for  a  feint, 
lo  draw  him  into  some  ambuscade.  In  this  he 
was  governed,  proliably  by  the  high  estiniation 
for  discipline  and  valour  to  wbici  Cssar's  army 
was  so  lustly  entitled ;  but  which  no  troD|>s  can 
uniformly  support  at  all  times ;  and  if  il  lie  true, 
as  is  probable^  that  llie  flight  of  an  army  in  actual 
rout  may  be  always  distinguished  from  a  con 
certed  retreat,  he  on  tliis  day  committed  an  un 
pardonable  error  J  andCffisar,  whoniay  be  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  oversights,  though  not  tlie  ad- 
vantages, of  his  enemy,  owns  that  ne  himself  lust 
about  a  thousand  men,  with  above  thirty  stand- 
ards or  colours,  and  owed  the  preservatbn  of  his 
army  lo  the  excessive  caution  or  incapacity  of 
Pompey.    He  himself  acted  initeed  like  a  person 
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of  Dyrrachium,  and  a.,  lis  outposlB;  anil  lo 
make  head  against  the  victor,  brought  all  the 
ecatlered  parts  of  his  army  together. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  lost  the  decisive 
moment,  or  was  not  Benahlc  of  his  advantage  till 
after  llie  time  for  improving  it  was  past.  But 
this  victory,  although  it  had  not  been  perceired 
in  the  precise  moutcnt  in  vihich  a  signal  advan- 
tam!  could  have  been  made  of  it,  was  presently 
sferwanU  greatly  exagjeialed.  Pompey  ha<l 
from  his  own  army  the  usual  salutations  of  tri- 
umph, or  received  the  title  of  Imperator,  which 
he  continued  to  assume,  and  sent  his  accounts  of 
the  action,  by  eipressea,  lo  every  part  of  the 
empire ;  but  had  the  moderation  lo  abstain  from 
the  practice  that  was  usual  in  the  case  of  victo- 
ries obtained  over  forekn  enemies,  that  of  hind- 
inn;^his  Sisces  and  his  despatehca  with  laurel. 

Ciesar,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
liad  put  himself  in  a  very  arduous  ratUBtion.  He 
had  passed  over  a  sea  on  which  the  enemy  were 
masters,  and  bad  invaded  a  country  of  which 
Siey  were  in  possession,  with  forces  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  own :  but  this  daring  adventure,  which, 
even  in  its  first  successes,  exited  astonishment, 
now  exposed  him  lo  censure,  and  his  allempt  to 
invest  so  great  an  officer  as  Pompey,  at  the  head 
of  an  arjuy  supeiior  to  his  own,  ap;iearec)  allr^c- 
ther  wild  and  extravagant.  The  merit  of  all  his 
former  campaigns,  as  is  common,  began  to  be 
questioned  by  those  who,  after  the  event,  can  in- 
struct and  correct  every  general  t  nnd  the  glory 
he  had  gained  in  the  former  part  of  the  war  was 
entirely  obscured.  He  was  even  naiii  to  have 
gained  the  Spanish  army  by  corruption,  and  to 
nave  purchased  with  money  the  surrender  which 
he  pretended  to  have  forced  by  his  address  and 
his  sword.  Peojrfe  relumed  to  their  first  appre- 
hensions, that  Pompejr  vras  the  greatest  genera! 
which  any  age  or  nation  had  ever  produced;  that 
he  had  eitectually  put  an  end  to  the  present  con- 
test, and  had  left  nothing  for  his  party  to  do  but 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  and  while  the 
minds  of  men  were  yet  in  suspense,  Cato,  in  one 
of  the  councils  which  bad  been  summoned  by 
Pompey,  observed  that  Caisar  had  acquired  much 
popular  favour  by  his  ostentation  of  mercy,  and 
by  the  hopes  of  protection  which  he  held  out  lo 
every  man  whodid  not  actually  take  annsagainst 
him !  while  Pompey  and  his  followers,  by  pub- 
lishing threats  against  all  who  did  not  actually 
espouse  their  cause,  had  Tendered  the  army  of 
the  republic  an  object  of  terror;  he  therefore 
moved  tliot  a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  con- 
taining assurances,  that  every  town  not  actually 
in  arms  should  be  protected,  and  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed  hut  in  the  field  of  battle.  A  re- 
ivlution  to  this  purpose  had  been  accordingly 
pubUshed  ;i  but  in  theprescnl  eiultation  of  vic- 
to^  was  forgotten.  The  times  were  said  to  re- 
quire eiemphry  justice,  and  to^justify  < 
and  forfeitures,  not  only  of  those  whi 
tually  in  arms  against  their  country,  but  of  those 
likewise  who  had  betrayed  ils  cause  by  a  mc 
and  proSigate  neutrality.  The  iavourites 
Pompey  already,  in  ima^nation,  sated  their 
renge,  and  gratiSed  their  avarice,  at  the  expense 


of  the  opposite  party  and  of  its  abettors.'    Every 
considered  the  use  which  he  himself  was  to 
make  of  the  victory,  not  how  it  might  be  secure"! 
rendered  complete. 

The  shocX  which  Ctesai  had  received  in  so 
itical  a  time  and  dtuation,  was,  not  without 
ason,  supposed  to  he  decisive;  he  had  abandoned 
his  lines,  and  called  in  alt  his  oul-posts.  His 
army  appeared  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
misfortunes.  Inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbeis, 
greatly  reduced  by  their  losses,  and  fallen  in  their 
istimation,  tttey  were  not  soon  hkely  to  re- 
courage  enough  to  contend  for  the  GeU 
with  so  renowned  and  so  superior  an  atl- 

Ciesar,  however,  was  not  overwhelmed  by 
ese  appearances;  he  knew  what  was  the  force 
an  army  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  expe- 
mce  of  many  years,  to  repose  the  utmost  con- 
fiilence  in  themselves  and  in  their  general,  and 
not  Ukcly  to  sink,  without  hopes  of 
aler  any  single  event.  Heconsidered 
their  apparent  dejection  as  a  symptom  of  indigna- 
tion, and  of  rage  more  than  offear  or  debasemrnl ; 
and,  instead  of  blame  or  reproach,  soothed  them 
with  consolation,  and  with  the  apologies  which 
he  indnslriously  framed  for  their  late  miscarriage. 
He  bid  them  recollect  their  former  actions,  and 
not  be  dismayed  by  a  single  accident  which  befel 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  career  sustained  with  a 
spirit  BO  much  superior  to  that  of  every  enemy 
they  cnconntered :  "  If  foitune  has  crossed  us 
for  once,"  he  said,  "  we  must  retrieve  oar  losses 
by  diliaencB  and  resolution.  DifBculties  only 
excite  the  brave,  and  awaken  their  ardour ;  yon 
trly  experienced  diffieuhies,  and  every 
soldier  who  was  at  Gergovia  will  remember  the 
efTects  of  perseverance  and  courage." 

He  wras  sensible,  however,  that  some  particu- 
lar ofEeers  had  set  a  e^melut  example ;  and  he 
supposed  that  by  angling  out  these  for  punish- 
ment, he  might  seem  to  exculpate  the  soldiers, 
■     them  in  their  own  esteem.     Foi 

je  dismissed,   with  infa.ny,  some 

of  standards,  who,  he  alleged,  had  misled 


of  the  legions  was  changed  ii 
m  ardent  impatience  to  relneve  their  honour. 
They  did  not  presume  lo  importune  their  gene- 
ra! to  be  entroslfid  so  soon  again  with  his  for- 
;  but  they  imposed  voluntary  tasks,  by  waj 
of  penance,  on  themselves,  saying,  that  they  bao 
deserved  to  be  loaded  with  hardships.  Many  of 
the  superior  officers  gave  it  as  their  a|Hnion  tv 
Ciesar,  that  whatever  resolution  he  might  havs 
taken  for  the  future  ^an  of  the 'war,  so  favour- 
able a  disposition  in  the  army,  and  so  Eu'r  an  op- 
portunity of  yet  ending  the  contest  with  honour 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  itait  incurred 
their  Ute  disgrace,  should  not  be  neglected,  nor 
sulfered  to  escape.  Cssar,  however,  did  not 
choose  to  stake  his  fortunes  on  the  chance  of  a 
feverish  ardour,  which  still  had  some  mixture  of 
to  rely  on  a  fury  which  tiad 
of  despair  than  of  rational    confidenctv 
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ir  tlif  se  rpasons,  Cffisar  lietermineJ,  willioul 
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diBlmice  I'com  the  enemy.'  In  the  first  night 
after  thb  rcsoluliun  was  talcen,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  a[l  the 
biB^age,  ander  the  eneoit  of  u  iefjion,  were  sent 
oS^  with  orders  that  they  should  not  hult  tit)  they 
reached  Apollonia,  btiog  a  march  of  about  thirty 
miles.  At  three  in  the  mominj;  the  loain  body 
of  the  army,  observing  a  profound  eiJence,  tamed 
ont  of  the  cam|>  by  diHerent  galrs,  and  took  the 
same  route.  I'wo  legions  yet  remained  for  the 
rear-guard.  These,  aUrr  a  pnipsr  interval,  being 
ready  to  depart,  sounded  the  unuitl  march  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  the  van  of  tho  army  was 
thanooly  he^nning  to  move,  and  the  whole  being 
thus  alreaily  on  their  way,  and  without  any  in- 
cumbrance, (hey  soon  gained  acon^erable  ih- 
taocB  from  tho  enemy,  who  was  likely  to  pursue 

Pompey,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this 
Mtreat,  drew  forth  hia  army,  and  followed  with 
ereat  expedition.  After  marc'iing  a  few  miles 
he  overtook,  wilh  his  cavalry,  the  rear  of  CiBaar's 
army  at  the  postage  of  the  liver  Genusus;  Jjut 
being  received  by  the  enemy's  hoise,  intertined 
with  in&n^,  could  make  no  impresuon,  and 
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Ciesar,  having  completed  an  ordinary  march, 
took  poe3c»>ionofthelineii  which  he  had  ft>rnterly 
occupied  at  Asparagium ;  but  not  intending  to 
remain  on  this  ground,  gave  orders  to  the  legions 
to  rest  on  their  arms.  He  sent  forth  his  cavalry 
by  the  front  gate  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  if  with 

the  camp,  and  enter  it  again  by  the  rear.  ,  Pom- 
pey  supposing,  from  these  appearances,  that 
Ciesar  had  concluded  hia  march,  and  that  the 
biisiness  of  the  Jay  was  over,  followed  hia  eiam- 
.._.,  1 .  .^  game  lines,  which  he  likewise 
cupied  at  this  place,  and  siitlered 
iiiB  uieij  lu  aiiay  in  search  of  forage  and' wood; 
many  also  who,  in  the  hurry  with  which  they 
decamped  in  the  morning,  had  left  Ihdt  baggage 
behind  them,  were  now  allowed  to  lay  ^wn 
their  arms,  and  returned  to  Dyrrachium  in  search 


.    .   ,  interruption  on  the  same  day 

completed  a  second  march  of  dght  miles;  white 
Pompey's  army,  having  already  laid  aside  their 

follow,  Ciesar  continued  his  retreat  during  some 
of  the  subsequent  days  in  the  same  order,  having 
his  baggage  advanced  some  hours  before  him: 
and  I\)mpey,  having  lost  some  ground  by  the 
delay  of  the  first  day,  and  having  harassed  his 
army  in  attempting  to  regain  it,  on  the  fourth 
day  entirely  discontinued  the  pursuit. 

This  resfale  gave  both  parties  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  their  future  operations,  Cesar 
repaired  to  Apollonia  to  lodge  his  sick  and 
wounded,  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  his  army,  and 
lo  make  a  proper  disposition  for  the  security  of 


the  places  he  held  on  the  coast  And  having 
alreaily  one  cohort  at  Lissus,  placing  thr^e  at 
Oiicum,  and  four  at  Apollonia,  he  continued  his 
route  lirom  thence  Eo  the  southward.  He  pro- 
posed, without  delay,  lo  penetrate  into  Thesscly, 
and  to  occupy,  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army,  as 
much  as  he  could  of  that  fertile  countrv.  'He 
flattered  himself,  that  if  Pompcy  shnnlJ"  folliiw 
him  thither,  to  a  distance  from  his  mi^zines  :;nd 
his  supplies  by  sea,  the  war  might  be  continued 
between  (hem  upon  equal  terms.  If  he  attempted 
to  retake  Oricum  and  the  towns  on  the  roast,  ho 
must  expose  Scipio  and  the  body  under  his  com- 
mand, in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maceilonia,  to  be 
separately  attacked ;  or,  if  he  wished  to  preserve 
Scifdo  and  his  army,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit 


his  defflgn  upon  Oricum  in  order  lo  support  then 
If  he  should  pass  into  Italv^  it  was  prqtnsed  to 
follow  him  b_y  the  coasts  ol^Dalma^     And  this 


last  alternative  of  carrying  the  war  ii 
from  the  difficulties,  the  delays,  and  the  discredit 
to  which  it  might  have  eiposed  Cesar's  cause, 
cars  to  have  been  the  preferable  choice  for 
ipey.  Itwas  accordingly  debated  in  council, 
'iher,  being  maatcr  ot  the  aea,  and  haiing 
abundance  of  shipping,  he  should  not  transport 
his  army,  recover  the  possession  of  the  pe.it  of 
government,  and  atrip  his  antagonist  of  Ihiit  au- 
thority which  he  derived  from  tiiis  circumstance? 
or,  whetlier  he  should  nc4  stay  to  finish  the  re- 
mains of  the  war  in  Macedonia?  The  advan- 
tages likely  to  result  from  his  return  to  Rome  in 
the  capacity  of  victor,  after  he  had  left  it  wilh 
sonie  degree  of  disgrace,  were  obvious.  But  the 
war  ap[ieared  Co  be  so  near  Its  conclusion,  that  it 
was  reckoned  improper  to  leave  any  part  of  it 
unfiniahed.  It  was  argued,  that,  by  quilling  the 
present  seat  of  the  vrar,  Ciesar  would  be  left  lo 
recover  his  forces  in  a  counlry  yet  full  of  resources, 
and  would  only  exchange  the  western  part  of 
the  empire  for  the  east,  irom  whence  Sylla  had 
been  able,  and  from  whence  Pompey  himself  was 
now  about  to  recover  the  city  and  the  possession 
of  Italy. 

But  whatweiirhedmostof  aSlin  these  dclii>er[ 
tions,  Ihe  salety  of  Sdpio  rei^uired  the  preaenc- 
of  Pompey  in  Macedonia.  It  he  should  remnv 
hia  army  from  Ihence,  this  officer,  with  the  forces 
recently  arrived  from  Asia,  would  fell  a  sacrifice 
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Ihreateneij  them;  the  generals  determined  to 
march  into  that  country,  and  calculated  their  re- 
spective movements,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
parties,  or  to  suatain  their  own.  Csjsar,  hj  his 
inarch  to  A|x>llonia,  had  been  turned  from  his 
way ;  and  having  the  discredit  of  a  defeat,  and 
bdn^  auppoaed  on  hia  flight,  waa  harassed  or  ill 
received  by  the  country  as  he  passed.  The  mes- 
sengers, whom  he  had  despatched  to  Domitius, 
were  intercepted  ;  and  llus  officer,  while  both  ar- 
mies were  advancing,  havinff  made  aome  move- 
ments in  Macedonia  in  sear^  of  proviaiona,  ani: 
having,  with  the  two  legions  he  conunandeii, 
&llen  into  Pompey's  route,  narrowly  escaped, 
and  only  by  a  few  hours,  being  surprised  and 

CffiSar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  Domi- 
'"1,  and  being  joined  by  him  as  he  passed  the 
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tiomplii.  The  people  of  this  place  having  re- 
tusud  ti>  aclinil  him,  he  soalcci  the  walls,  gave  the 
town  to  ^le  pillaged  ;  and,  intending,  hi  this  cs- 
amplf,  to  deter  otherii  from  retarding  nia  march 
liy  fraitlesE  redatance,  he  put  all  the  inhahitants 
to  the  Bword.  When  he  arrived  at  Metropolis, 
the  people,  terrified  by  the  fete  of  Gomplii,  threw 
open  their  g^ites ;  and  Cieaar,  to  eontraat  this  with 
the  foriaer  example,  gave  them  ])roteetion.  From 
thence  to  Larissa,  where  Scipio,  having  fallen 
back  from  the  Haliacmon,  then  lay  vrith  o  consi- 
der.thle  army,  the  country  was  open,  and  Ciesar, 
or  his  parlies,  were  every  where  received  without 
oppoiiilion.  Having  p]^ged  all  the  lesser  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Penius,  he  look  post  on  the 
Enipeas,  which  runs  through  the  distnct  of  Phar- 
ealia.  Here  he  command^  extensive  plains,  co- 
vcrefl  with  forage  and  tvith  ripening  corn  |  had  a 
very  fertile  country  to  a  great  distance  in  his  rear; 
anci  being  jmned  not  only  by  Domitiu^^  but^- 
bablv  likewise  by  the  lenon  which  Longinus 
commanded  in  ^loUa,  in  all  amounting  to  ten 
leipons,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  h:s  ofTen- 

Pompey  directeJ  his  moUons  likevriae  towards 
the  same  quarter ;  but  although  he  had  the  more 
direct  route,  and  was  every  where  received  as 
victor  in  the  late  action,  was  still  on  his  march. 
Scipio  advanced  from  Larissa  to  receive  him; 
and  being  joined,  they  took  post  togeUier  on  a 
height  near  Pharsalua,  and  in  sight  of  Caesar's 
elatwn,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 
three  mifes.^  The  armies  hrfng  some  time  fiied 
in  this  posi^on,  Cassar  drew  forth,  in  the  frontof 
his  intrcuchment,  to  provoke  his  antagonist.  It 
was  evidently  not  Pompey's  interest  to  give  an 
enemy,  w^iom  he  had  brought  into  eonudcrable 
straits,  an  opportunity  of  reTief  by  the  chance  of 
'a  battie.  But  as  this  was  a  de^ance,  and  had 
some  etlect  un  the  nunds  of  the  soldiers,  it  was 

S roper  to  return  it;  and  both  sides,  during  man^ 
ays,  continued  to  turn  out  in  the  front  oif  theji 
re3i>ective  lines.  Ciea*  advanced,  on  each  suc- 
cessive day,  still  nearer  to  Pompey's  ground  j  hut 
there  were  some  dilficulties  in  the  way  of  his  lai- 
iher  approach,  in  which  he  did  not  choose  to  en- 
gage himself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  nor 
did  Pompey  choose  to  quit  the  eminence  on  which 
be  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle. 

The  summer  being  &r  spent,  and  aQ  the  forage 
and  corn  of  the  ndghbounng  plains  being  ~~ 
Bumed,  Cssar  began  again  to  suffer  for  wa 
provisions,  and  having  no  hopes  of  bringin^ 
enemy  to  a  battle  on  this  ground,  he  determined 
to  change  it,  for  some  utuation  in  which  he  could 
more  easily  sub^st  his  own  army,  or  by  moving 
about,  harass  the  enemy  with  continual  marches, 
and  oblige  them  perhaps  to  give  him  an  opporti" 
nity  to  light  them  on  equal  terms.  Having  n 
solved  on  this  plan,  and  having  appointed  a  day 
on  which  the  armies  should  move,  the  t«nts  being 
already  struck,  and  the  signal  to  march  given, 
while  the  van  was  pasdng  through  the  rear-gale 
of  the  camp,  it  was  nbserv^  that  Pompey's  army, 
being  formed  according  to  th^  daily  practice, 
had  adi'ancfid  farther  than  usual  before  thdr 
lines.  Ciesar  immediately  gave  orders  to 
saying  to  those  who  were  near  him,, "  The 
we  have  so  earnestly  wished  for  is  come ; 
■ee  how  we  are  (o  acquit  ourselves."    He  i 
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Jiately  ordered,  as  a  dgnal  of  battle,  a  purple  en- 
^gn  to  be  hoiatcd  on  a  tance  in  the  crnti'e  of  the 
camp.'  Appian  says,  that  he  likewise  ordered 
the  pales  to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast-weik  to  be 
elled  in  the  front  towards  the  enemy,  that  his 

y  might  not  hope  for  a  retreat,  nut  even  be- 
their  intrenchments.* 
It  was  evidently  Pompey's  interest  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  wail  for  the  effect  of  the  I'istrfsses 
to  which  CffiSnr's  army  must  have  been  eipoaed 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  this  is  the  most 
difficult  [Hirtin  war,  requiring  great  a  hility  in  the 
general,  tngellier  with  tried  courage  and  discipline 
*n  the  troops.  A  general  may  be  qualllied  to  fight 
I  battle,  but  nut  dejteronsly  t«  avoid  an  enemy 
ffho  presses  him  j  an  army  may  have  that  sne- 
:ies  of  courage  which  impels  ^em  in  action,  hut 
lot  that  degree  of  constancy  whic:h  Is  required  to 
lupport  them  long  unemployed  in  the  presence 
if  an  enemy.  In  whatever  degree  Pompey  him- 
self was  qualified  for  the  part  which  tlie  service 
-^quired  of  hiin,  he  was  attended  by  numbers  of 
>nators  and  persons  of  high  rank,  who,  thinking 


with  their  general,  hore  the  ct _ 

military  subordinalbn  with  pain.  They  said,  he 
was  hbo  Agamemnon  among  the  kings,  and  pro- 
■   '         r  that  might  have  been  ended  in  a 


is  in  danger,  impatient  to  be  at  their  villas 


cessions  to  office  whi^  they  ima^ned  due  to 
their  high  merits  in  the  present  senicr,  they 
railed  at  the  conduct  of  their  general,  affectt^ 


ipaign,  which  they  had  n 
resolution  to  endure.  Many  of  the  alhes,  then 
also  present  in  the  army,  who  were  princes  of 
high  slate  in  their  own  dominions,  were  impa- 
lient  of  longer  delay;  and  the  troops  of  every 
description,  in  imitation  of  so  many  respectable 
examples,  were  loud  in  their  censures  of  so  much 

utioii  in  their  general. 

Pompey,  urged  by  (he  clamours  of  his  army, 

ought  himsetf  nnder  a  uecessSt-  '- '-  - 

eedy  decision,  and  had  preparei 

e  morning  of  that  very  day  on 

)s  about  to  decamp.  Although  h 
that  in  this  conjuncture,  it  was  not  his  in 
hamid  a  Uittle,  it  is  probable,  that  be  did  not 
think  the  risk  was  great.  He  loo,  as  well  as 
others  of  his  party,  became  elated  and  cjjnHdent 
upon  his  late  soccess.'  His  numbers  greatly  sur- 
passed those  of  Cssar,  cspedally  in  horse,  archers, 
and  slingers ;  and  lie  trusted,  th»\,  by  this  part 
of  his  army,  he  should  prevail  on  the  wm^s,  and 
carry  his  attack  to  the  flank,  and  even  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  Having  the  Enipqus.  a  small 
river  with  steep  banks,  on  his  right,  which  suffi- 
ciently covered  that  flank,'  he  drew  all  tho  ca- 
valry, amounUug  to  seven  thousand,  with  the 
archers  and  slingers,  to  his  lett,  expecting  that 
the  event  of  the  battle  would  be  determined  on 
this  wing.     He  himselt]  therefore,  took  post  to 
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of  the  two  tamous  legions  which  he  had  calleil 
off  from  Ciesac  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Scipio  was  poaEed  in  the  centre,  with  (he  legions 
fnimSTria,havinS  the  great  body  of  Iheiiifiatry 
divided  on  his  right  and  his  lett.  The  right  of 
the  whole  was  coveted  by  a  Cilician  ieeion,  and 
the  remains  of  tho  Spanish  army  which  had 
joined  Pompey  under  Afranius.  Tlje  whole 
Hmounted  to  one  hundred  cohorts,  or  atiout  forty- 
five  thousand  foot,  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  ten 

Ciesar,  observing  this  disposition,  formed  his 
array  in  three  diviswns  J  the  left  was  commanded 
by  Antony,  the  rieht  by  Sylla,  and  Ihe  centre  hy 
Cn.  Domitius.  The  tenth  legion  was  postei' 
the  right,  and  the  ninth  on  the  leti  of  the  wl 
He  had  ^hty  cohorts  in  the  Held ;  but  the? 
incomplete,  as  not  to  exceed  above  twenty- 
thousand  men.  He  saw  the  disparity  ot  his 
horse  and  irregulars  an  the  right,  having  no  more 
tlian  a  thousand  horse  to  oppose  to  seven  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  reinforce  and 
sustain  cbera,  he  draughted  a  cohort  from  each 
of  Che  lemons  in  the  right  to  form  a  reserve,  which 
he  placeu  in  the  rear  of  hia  cavalry  with  orders  bi 
sustain  theni,  or  to  repel  the  enemy'?  horse,  when 
they  should  attempt  as  he  espected,  to  turn  his 
flank.  This  hod^  formed  a  fourth  division  of  his 
army,  not  placed  in  the  aaoie  hne  with  the  other 
divisions;  but  tiicing  obliquely  (o  the  right,  in 
order  to  recave  the  cavalry  that  was  espected  lo 
turn  the  flank,  and  lo  M  obliquely  on  the  rear. 
He  himself  passed  along  the  front  of  the  right 
wing,  and  earnestl}^  entreated  them  not  lo  engage 
Ull  they  cot  the  sigoal  from  hi^nself  He  re- 
minded them  of  his  continual  attention  tn  the 
welfiire  of  the  army,  desiring  them  to  recollect 
with  what  sohcitude  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  a  treaty,  in  order  to  save  bi^  armies  lo  (he 
repulibci  anil  how  &r  he  had  always  been  from 
any  disuo^ion  wantonly  to  shed  the  soldiers' 
blood.  He  was  answered  with  shouts  that  ex- 
pressed an  impatience  to  begin  the  aclion.  Pom- 
pey  had  directed  the  cavalry  and  archers  assembled 
on  his  tett  to  begin  tlie  attack;  and  instructed 
them,  as  soon  as  they  had  driven  Cffisar's  horse 
from  the  plain,  tn  fall  upon  Ihe  flank  and  the 
rear  of  his  in&ntry. 

These  dispositions  bring  completed,  a  solemn 
pause  and  an  interval  of  silence  ensued.  The 
eame  arms,  and  tho  same  appearances  presented 
themselves  on  the  opposite  sides,  when  the 
trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds 
weie  the  same;  many  are  said  to  have  shed 
tears.'  Being  so  near,  that  they  had  op[y  space 
enough  in  which  to  acquire  that  rapid  motion 
nitb  vihirh  they  commonly  shocked,  Cesar's 
army  began  to  rush  forward,  while  Pompey's 
agreeable  to  the  orders  he  had  given  them,  re- 
jnained  in  thrir  places,  expecting  that  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  made  to  run  a  double  space  in  com- 
ing (o  the  shock,  would  be  disordered,  or  out  of 
bieal^  But  the  veteraiu^  in  Ctesar's  line,  sus- 
pecting the  intention  of  this  unusual  n>ethod  of 
receiving  an  enemy,  made  a  full  stop;  and,  hav- 
ing drawn  breath,  came  forward  aaain  with  the 
usual  rapidify.  They  were  reeeivfd  wi[h[)erfect 
order,  but  not  with  llmt  resislaoce  and  equal  force 


which  motion  alone  could  give.  The  action  be 
came  general  near  about  fhe  same  time  over  lh( 
whole  front.  Pompey's  horse,  as  was  expected, 
in  the  first  charge,  pul  Cssar's  cavalry  to  rout, 
and,  together  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were 
hastening  lo  turn  the  Hank  of  the  cneiny.  But 
as  soon  as  they  opened  thdr  view  to  the  rear,  be- 
ing surprised  at  the  right  of  a  body  of  infantry 
which  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  Ihem,  and  being, 
probably,  from  then:  confidenca  of  victory,  ncgfi- 
gent  of  order;  in  Ihrir  attempts  to  recover  it  they 
were  thrown  into  Ihe  utmost  omfugion,  and, 
although  there  was  not  any  enemy  in  condition 
lo  pursue  them,  fled  lolhehdghls.  The  archers 
and  slingers,  being  thus  deserted  by  the  horse, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  And  Pompey's  left,  on 
which  he  expected  the  enemy  could  not  resist 
hira,  bring  Hanked  by  the  cohorts  who  had  de- 
feated his  cavalry,  began  to  give  wav  Ctesar,  in 
order  to  increase  the  impression  fie  bad  made, 
brought  forward  fresh  Iroopa  lo  the  front  ol'  his 
own  line  i  and  while  his  reserve  turned  upon  the 
Hank,  made  a  general  charge,  which  the  enemy 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  withstand. 

Pompey,  on  aering  the  Sight  of  his  cavalry,  an 
event  he  soJittla  oiproted,  either  thought  himself 
betrayed,  or  despairing  of  the  day,  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  anil  returnni  into  camp.  As  he  en- 
tered the  priDtorian  gate,  he  called  lo  the  guards 
lo  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  lor  the 
worst.  ^M  go  the  rounds,"  he  said,  '^and  vi^it 
the  posts."    It  is  likely  that  surprise  and  moi 
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bring  routed,  lied  in  confusion  through  the  lanes 
of  their  own  encampmenl.  It  was  noon,  and  tlie 
victors,  as  wjll  as  the  vanquished,  were  grecitly 
btigued;  but  Ctesar  seldom  lefl:  any  refuge  to  a 
flying  enemy,  not  even  behind  their  inlreiich- 
menls.  He  oniered  Pompey's  IhiSs  to  be  stoimed, 
met  with  some  little  resistance  lioin  the  guards 
that  were  placed  on  the  parapet,  but  soun  pre- 
vailed. The  rout  and  the  carnage  continued 
through  the  streets  and  the  alleys  ot  the  camp,  to 
the  rear-gate  and  passages  through  which  the 
vanquished  crowded  to  recover  the  fields,  and 
from  which,  without  any  attempt  to  rally,  tlicy 
continued  their  flighl  to  the  nrighbounng  hilla. 

When  Pompey's  army  drew  forth  to  battle, 
their  tents  were  left  standing,  as  in  full  eonli- 
dence  of  victory ;  and  tlie  plate,  furniture,  and 
equipage  of  the  officers  were  still  displayed,  as  if 
intended  for  show.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance dEsar  had  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain his  troops^  from  plunder,  and  continued  the 
pursuit.  Seeing  crowds  of  the  vanquished  had 
ocenraed  a  hill  in  the  real  of  their  camp,  he  made 
haste  to  surround  them,  and  to  cul  off  their 
&rther  retreat.  But  they  IheDiselves  having  ob- 
served, that  the  place  was  destitute  of  Wiiter, 
abandoned  it  beliiTe  they  could  l;e  surrounded, 
and  look  the  road  (o  Larissa.  Cffisar  having  or- 
dered part  of  the  array  lo  keep  possession  ot  the 
enemy's  camp,  another  part  lo  return  lo  their 
own,  he  himself,  with  four  legions,  endeavoured 
to  intercept  the  fugitives  in  their  way  to  Larisiia. 
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He  had  the  Bdvanlage  of  the  ground  \  bo 
after  a  hasty  maich  of  aii  miles,  he  got  before 
them;  and,  havina  thrown  himself  in  Ihnr  way, 
obliged  them  la  h«t.  They  look  poasesamn  of  a 
hei);h[  over  a  stream  of  water,  from  which  they 
Iio^  to  be  sapi)lied.  Night  was  &st  approach- 
ing, am)  the  pursuers  were  spent  with  ^tigue; 
but  Cssar  yet  prevailed  on  his  men  to  throw  up 
snnie  works  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  enemy 
to  tlie  brook.  When  overwhelmed  with  fatigue 
and  distress,  these  renuuns  of  the  vanquished 
army  olferpd  to  capitulate;  and  while  the  treaty 
was  in  dependence  many  among  them,  who  were 


senators  and  p 


IS  of  rank,  withdrew  in  the 


1  persons  t 
nighl,  and  made  their  e      ,    .  . .    . ._ 

ed  at  discrf  lion.  Persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  fornterly  prisoners,  and  who  bad  been  set  at 
liberty,  were  now  put  to  death.  Some  weio 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  their  friends,  to 
whom  Cssar  permitted  that  each  should  save  one 
of  the  prisoners."  The  private  men  look  oaths 
of  fidehty  to  the  victor,  and  were  enlisted  in  his 
army.  Cfesnr,  having  ordered  such  of  his  men, 
as  had  been  on  service  all  night,  lo  be  relieved 
from  the  camp,  he  himself  marched  with  a  fresh 
tiody  the  same  day  to  Laiiaea. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Comparative  Loss  on  the  different  Sides  in  the  kite  Action— Pompeifs  Flight— Ais  Deafli—AT- 
rial  0/  C/Bsar  at  AlexandHa—Cato,  with  the  Fleet  and  Remains  of  the  Army  from  Pharsa- 
Ha,  slceri  far  Africa— Slate  of  Italy  and  nf  the  Repubtiain  PaHy—Adtentures  of  Crcsar  in 
Egypt — Victory  over  Pharnaces — Arrivai  in  Italy — Mutiny  of  the  Legions — Cicsar  passed  into 
Afm-a — His  Opcratume  and  Action  -with  tlie  Horse  and  Irregulars  of  the  Enemy — Post  at 
Riispiaa^Siege  of  UsUa— Battle  of  Thapsas— Death  of  Cata. 


IN  the  femous  battle  of  Pharsalitt,  Cresar, 
his  own  aecounl,  lost  no  more  than  two  hundred 
men,  among  whom  were  thirty  centurions,  of- 
ficers of  disliniruished  merit  Ho  kdled  of  the 
enemy  fifteen  thousand,  took  twenty-four  thou- 
sand |>risonera,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  stand 
of  colours,  and  nineteen  Roman  eagles  and  le- 
gionary standards;  and  on  this  occasion  he  cnt 
off  many  senators  and  many  of  the  equestrian 
order,'  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobilitv,  who 
were  the  must  likely  to  bear  up  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  the  commonwealth. 

Pom^ey,  wIiM  he  vras  told  that  Caesar's  troops 
had  already  forced  his  intrenchmonts,  changed 
tiis  drees,  mounted  on  horseback,  arid  h.'kving 
passed  through  the  rear  gite  of  the  camp  made 
his  escape  to  Larissa.  On  the  road  he  fell  in 
with  al>i>ut  thirty  horfletnen  who  joined  him.  At 
the  gales  of  Lanssa  he  recraved  what  he  wanted 
for  his  journey,  but  detJmed  entering  the  town, 
Gayine,  That  he  would  do  nothing  to  make  a 
breach  betwixt  the  inhaMCauts  of  that  place  and 
the  victor.'  From  thence  he  passed  bythevalley 
of  Teuiiie  to  the  coast,  and  rested  only  one  night 
in  a  fislierinnn's  cottage.  Next  morning  tie  put 
ofT  from  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  with  a  few 
of  his  attendant^  and  coming  in  u^ht  of  atiading 
vessel,  made  signals,  and  was  t^en  on  board. 
In  this  ship  he  steered  to  Am}ihipolis,  came  to  an 
anchur  before  tliat  place,  and,  probably  to  conceal 
his  farther  intentions,  issued  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  diatrida  of  Macedonia,  end  re- 
quiring new  levies  to  be  made,  and  all  the  yonth 
of  Uie  province  to  assemble  forthwith  at  this 
place.  But  having  received  some  supplies  of 
<ni>ncy,  lie  remained  only  one  night  al  Amphi- 
polis.  liis  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextus  the  young- 
est of  his  sons,  were  at  Mitylene,  in  the  idand  of 
Lesbos;  thither  he  proposed  to  sail,  and,  without 
having  scttleii  his  plan  any  farther,  was  an. 


to  save  this  part  of  his  family  from  falling'  mto 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Having  taken  ^m  on 
board,  and  being  joined  by  some  galleys  uf  the 
fleet,  after  a  delay  of  some  days,  occasioned  by 
contrary  winds,  he  set  sal,  eonUnued  his  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  CiUcia,  and  from  Iheiice  to  Cy- 
prus. He  meant  to  have  landed  in  Syria;  but 
being  informed  tiiat  the  people  of  Antioch,  ujion 
the  news  of  bis  defeat,  liad  poblished  a  resolution 
to  admit  none  of  hb  party,  he  dropt  that  intention, 
and  contented  himself  with  what  aids  and  rein- 
forcements he  obtained  on  the  coasts  of  Ciiicia 
and  Cyprus,  He  seiied  the  money  which  was 
found  in  the  cofiers  of  the  Armors  of  the  revenue ; 
and  having  borrowed,  or  otherwise  procured,  con- 
siderable sums,  he  armed  two  thousand  men,  and 
tiaving  shipinng  sufiicient  to  transport  tliera,  coo- 
tinned  Ms  voyage  to  Egypt 

The  lata  king,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  Romans  and  the  patronage  of  Pom- 
pcy ;  and  the  kingdom  beinij  now  on  a  respect- 
able fooling,  having  a  considerable  military  force 
in  the  field ;  this  Roman  leafier,  though  of  a  van 
quished  parly,  flattered  himself  that  in  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Egyptian  court  he  might  find  some 
means  to  reinstate  his  affiiirs. 

On  the  dealh  of  Ptc^cmy,  who  had  been  re- 
BloreiJ  to  his  throne  by  Gabinias,  two  ftcOons  had 
arisen  in  Egypt.  The  king  leaving  four  children, 
Ptolemy  the  elder,  CleopMra,  Arsinoe,  and  Pto- 
lemy the  younger,  hadhy  his  will  bequeathed  bis 
crown  to  PtolSny  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  together 
wiUi  Cleopatra  the  ehlesl  daughter.  This  brother 
and  sister  being  by  the  laws  permitted  to  marry, 
vrere  in  the  capacity  of  husband  and  wife  asso- 
raated  on  the  throne.    But  the  council  of  ttu 


fly  for  protection  into  Syria,  they  had  taken  posi 
with  a  great  army  at  Pelusium  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, she  being  said  to  have  assembled  a  numerous 
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8  prcMnt,  canie  to  anchor,  and  sent  n 
mesaanp  with  intimadon  of  his  arrivnl,  an  J  of  his 
desire  to  join  h.'  j  forces  with  those  of  Eej-|it. 

The  coundl  uf  Ptolemy  consiated  of  three  per- 
sons, Achillas,  who  commanded  the  armyi  Pho- 
tinns,  aeunnch,  who  had  the  care  of  the  miatices ; 
anil  Theoflotns  of  Samos,  who  was  the  preceptor 
or  litetary  tutor  of  the  young  king.  These  coun- 
selloiv,  fenoming  that  the  Romans  bad  heen 
named  executorn  of  the  late  king's  will,*  and  in 
this  capacity  might  restore  Cleopalm  to  hiT  share 
in  the  throne,  and  that  Pompny,  in  nanie  of  (he 
republic,  might  assume  the  supreme  direction  in 
Egypt,  were  grtatly  alnrmei!  u[ion  icceivinCT  his 
message,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  put  hiui  to 
death.  By  Ihia  atrocious  action  they  eipectcd  to 
rid  themselves  of  one  dangorous  intruder,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  Ilia  riv^  who  by  this  dccitii'e 
stroke  was  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  empire, 
and  fully  able  to  reward  those  who  look  a  season- 
able part  in  his  quarrel. 

With  this  intention  Achmas,  with  a  frw  of  his 
attendants,  camo  on  board  iu  a  small  boat,  de- 
livered a  mesange  from  Ptolpjny,  inviting  Porapcy 
to  land.    In  the  mean  time  some  E^ptian  gal- 

'  ip !  and  the  whole  am\v,  with  the  kin^  at 


him  on  that  shallow  part  of  the  coa^  Fompey's 
friends  endeavcmred  to  dissuade  him  from  accept- 
ing of  an  invitation  so  improperly  delivered ;  but 
he  answeretl  by  quoting  two  lines  from  Sopho- 
cles, ftrbich  implies,  that  lehoever  visits  a  king, 
tlwitgh  he  arrive  a  free  man,  muBt  become  hia 
slave.  Two  of  his  scrvanla  went  before  him  into 
the  boat  to  receive  their  master,-  and  with  this 
attendance  he  put  off  from  the  ship.  His  wife 
Cornelia,  and  Sextos  the  yonn^est  of  his  sons, 

_:.u    ^  other  trietiJa,  remained  upon  deck, 

lidding  fl-  ' ' 

under  the  e  jpectatiiMis  of  a  scene  which 
ing  before  them.  Soon  alter  the  barge  had,  leit 
the  abip,  Fompey  looking  behind  turn,  observed 
among  the  Egyptian  soldiers  a  person  whoae 
countenance  he  recoltected,  and  said  to  him, 
Surely,  fellow  soldier,  you  and  I  have  somewhere 
served  together.  While  he  turned  to  speafc  these 
words,  Achillas  beckoned  to  the  other  stJdiets, 
who  understanding  the  signal  to  iiut  the  Roman 
general  to  death,  struck  nim  with  their  swurds. 
Pompey  was  so  much  prepared  for  this  event,  that 
he  perceived  the  whole  of  his  ^tuation  at  once, 
and  sunk  without  making  any  stru^le,  or  utter- 
ing one  word.^  This  was  don^  in  the  presenc^of 
tife  king  of  Egypt,  and  of  his  army,  who  were 
ranged  on  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  hy  the 
shore.  The  vessel  m  which  the  unliappy  Cor- 
nelia with  her  family  was  left,  and  the  liltte 
squadron  which  attended  it,  as  if  they  had  de- 
ceived a  signal  to  depart,  cut  their  cables  and  Bed. 


Thus  died  Pompey,  who  for  aoove  thirty  years 
enjoved  the  reputation  of  the  first  captain  of  hlf 
—- i.'The  ^Ue  of  GreaJ,  originally  no  more  lha^ 

casual  ex|n^ston  of  re^rd  from  Sylla,  con- 
tinued, in  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  to  he 
given  him  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  a  name  ol 
distinction.  lie  attained  to  more  consideration, 
and  enjoytd  it  longer  than  any  other  Roman 
-■'iwn ;  and  was  supplanted  at  last,  brcausp,  fol 

■.ny  years  of  his  life,  he  thought  himscir  too 
high  to  be  rivalled,  and  too  secure  to  be  shaken 
in  n^s  place.  His  last  defeat,  and  the  total  ruin 
which  ensued  niion  it,  was  the  consequence  )f  an 
overweenirgconGdenre,  which  left  him  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  first  untoward  event-  The 
impresfflon  of  his  character,  even  ailer  that  event, 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemies, 
iked  all  the  other  remains  of 
the  vanquished  party  to  pursue  their  leader. 

The  accounts  whtch  Cssar  received  at  Larissa 
tnade  him  believe  that  Pompey  must  have  passed 
'nlo  Asia ;  and  he  according^,  on  the  third  day 
ifler  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him  with  a  bodjr  of  horse,  ordering  a  Irgiim  tc 
follow.  In  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sa- 
luted by  some  gallevs  which  guarded  the  Strait^^ 
under  Lncius  Casiuue.  These  surrendered  them- 
selves, end,  itith  thrar  Icailer,  made  offer  of  their 
service  to  the  victor.  From  thence  he  continued 
his  inarch  by  the  coast  of  Ionia,  receiving  the 
Buhmisaion  of  the  tovins  in  his  way.  A  nd  wing 
Asia,  he  had  intcllijrence  of  Pouippys 
operations  in  Cyprus,    of  his    depart —  '' 


follow  li 


9  the   island   a 


embark  the  lepon  which  hi 
him  from  Thessaly,  and  another  from  Achaia, 
with  eight  hundred  horse.  To  these  he  joined  a 
convoy  of  ten  armed  galleys  of  this  island,  and 
some  Aaiatic  ships.^ 

With  this  force  Cffisar  set  sail  for  Alexandria, 
and  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  ^ree  days.'  Here 
ho  icarned  the  catastrophe  of  Pompey's  life ;  and 
'  '  snted  to  liim  by  the  courtiers  of  Ptolemy, 
- e  impatient  to  recommend  their  scniecs, 
the  head  of  lite  deceased  severed  from  Ih^  body, 
with  his  seal,  which  was  known  throoghoDt  the 
empire,  being  that  with  wh'ch  his  ugnature  was 

Eit  to  all  hSters,  acta,  and  public  writings :  but 
iBsat  either  really  was,  or  allected  to  be,  seized 
with  a  momentary  compunction  i  is  said  to  have 
turned  away  from  ^le  aighl,  and  to  have  wepL^ 
This  able  actor  probably  had  tears^  as  well  as 
words,  ^t  command ;  and  could  eanctily,  under 
the  most  specious  appearances,  the  evila  which  his 
umbiticn  liud  produced.  From  this  event,  how- 
bicb  he  thoB  afiectcd  to  regret,  and  no 

,  he  liecame  secure,  and  seems  to  have 

dated  the  termination  of  the  war.     He  aecnnl- 
ifily  landed  without  precaution,  and  being  de- 
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of  Ihp  whole  einriire  and  sive  to  ttinse  of  the 
ri  o  tp  partv  leisure  to  flqsult  their  safety  in 
different  ways 

I  111  upon  the  march  of  Pompey  into  Thes- 
aaU  hid  been  left  to  Roiiunand  on  tlie  coast  of 
FpiniB  sail  his  qairtere,  after  the  battle  of 
Phur^ilia,  became  a  place  of  retreat  to  many 
whi  e^iapeji  from  the  held,  or  whn,  at  the  tiniB 
of  the  iction,  had  been  detached 


Etil!  [iresersed  the  aspect  of  a  vigorous  party. 
Ciceri,  Cn-auB  the  ellPBt  son  of  Pom]ie-j-,  Afiii- 
niu  LabiPnua,  anil  other  persons  of  iljalinction 
ha  I  I  ime  i  him  Anion?  these  Cicero,  as  buing 
t  !C  'tr-.!;  in  rank,  was  otfered  tho  coininiiDd ;  and 
having  declined  it,  nnrrowlr  eaoipcd  with  bis 
hfe  fr  >in  the  fury  of  young  Pornpev,  who  conai- 
derp  1  his  refusal  as  a  desertion  of  the  cause,  and 
^  an  act  of  perlidv  lo  his  father,  whose  (ate  was 
yet  unknown.'  Gicon^  being  protected  by  Cato 
and  ol'iew,  who  wore  present,  escaped  into  Italy, 
and  <lodining  the  command  of  an  army,  ro- 
servnl,  tor  scenes  in  which  tie  was  better  quati- 
tied  to  act,  talents  which  had  bMn,  on  former 
occQ'^ions,  of  HO  much  use  lo  his  fellow  utlzens. 
It  apjieiiml  that  Cato  had  even  disapproved  of 
his  having  joined  rather  party  in  this  war,  and 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  his  life  tad  his  abi- 
lities entirely  to  thinc  werviocs  which  ho  was 
better  qualified  to  render  to  his  country,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  popular  asseiablies,  than  in 
the  field. 

It  is  pnihable  that  Cato  had  already  taken  his 
own  resolution  not  Co  submit  to  Ciesar,  nor  to 
survive  the  &11  of  the  commonwealth;  bat  he 
treated  with  great  candour  such  aa  chose  to 
niak^their  peace,  and  to  retire  from  the  storm. 
Having  staid  a  autlicyent  time  at  Corcyra,  to 
rei^pivc  on  board  such  of  the  vanquished  army  as 
those  to  Cake  refuge  in  the  fleet ;  and  having  af- 
terwards put  into  Patrffi,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulpli  of  Corinth,  for  the  same  purpose,  he  still 
gave  every  one  hi?  o[)lion  to  continue  in  arms,  or 
lo  retu^.  He  aeems  to  have  supposeil  that  Pom- 
pey  wa?  gone  into  Egypt,  and  he  determined  to 
follow  him;  hoping,  (hat  after  the  junction  of 
this  great  reinforcement,  he  might,  either  there 
or  in  the  province  of  Ainca,  renew  the  war  with 
advantage.  Being,  in  pursuance  of  this  design, 
arrived  in  the  African  seas,  but  west  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Egypt,  he  met  the  unhappy  Com  " 


near  the  shore  at  Pelusiiini.  The  account  which 
he  received  of  this  event  delErmined  him  not  to 
continue  his  voyage  any  &rther  to  the  eastward ; 
but  to  return  towanls  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  where  the  IHends  of  the  republic  under 
Varus,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Cario,  and 
the  alliance  of  Juba,  stiil  kept  the  ascendant,  and 
■slely  received  an  accession  of  strength  by  the 
junction  of  Scifoo  ami  of  Labienus,  who  had 
escaped  from  Pharsalia.  But  the  periodical  winds 
ivhich  aboDi  the  same  time  b«gan  to  detain  Ciesar 
at  Alexandria,  mmle  it  iniiKissilile,  or  at  least 
dangerous,  tor  him  to  continue  his  voya^w  "long 
a  coast  that  was  isivcred  to  a  nreat  extent  uj  nie 
femous  shoals  and   sand-banks  of  the  Svrtt's. 
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For  these,  perhaps,  anil  other  reasons  which  ore 
not  mentioned,  Cato,  landed  at  Berenice :  and 
from  thence  conducting  hisarmr,  then  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  men,  in  small  divisions,  through 
the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  round  the  bay  of  the 
Syrtes ;  and  havinn^  dnring  thirty  days,  enconn- 
lored  with  many  difficalliea  from  the  de[  th  of 
tiie  sands  and  the  scardtv  of  water,  he  etiecteil 
his  tnarch  to  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province.' 
Caisar,  when  he  passed  into  Mar«donia,  bad 
left  Italy  nnd  the  western  provinces  in  a  state  not 
lihely,  in  his  absence,  to  create  any  trouble.  Bat 
the  uncertain,  and  even  nn&vourable  asiiect  of 
his  aftiiirs,  fat  some  time  after  his  landing  in  E|:n- 
rus,  had  encouraged  those  who  were  discontented 
to  question  the  raliility  of  bis  acts,  and  to  disre- 


ind  of  M.  Marcellus 
JEserninu^  who,  however,  ilid  not  openly  declare 
himself  for  either  party,  till  aJlcr  the  e^'cnt  was 
decided  in  Skvmr  of  Ciesar. 

At  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  few  had  remained 
besides  those  who  were  inclined  toCiesac's  party, 
or  at  least  such  as  were  indifferent  to  both ;  and 
tliat  some  persons,  even  of  the  last  description, 
thought  they  had  an  interest  in  his  success,  as 
being  their  only  safety  against  Uie  menacing  de- 
clarations of  his  adversary,  who,  in  all  his  i)n>cla- 
maCions,  Createil  neutrahty  between  the  parties  as 

state  of  his  fortanea,  while  the  event  of  the  war 
remained  in  suspense,  and  still  more  after  his  de- 
feat at  Dyirucbinm,  encoura^  or  tempted  num- 
bers, even  in  the  dtv  of  Rome,  to  declare  fi>r 
Pompey.  Marcus  Ctelius,  who,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had,  upon  disgust,  or  hu|^3  of  promoting 
liis  own  fortune,  gone  with  Antony  and  Curio  to 
join  Cssar,  and  who  was  now,  by  the  influence 


offered  protection  lo  debtors  against  the 
execurion  of  his  laws  relating  to  bankrupts,  drove 
his  own  colleague  Trebonius  by  force  from  the 
pretor's  tribunal,  and  gave  such  an  alarm,  that 
the  senate  thought  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  consul  Isauricus  the  usual  charge  to 
guard  the  commonwealth  as  in  times  of  extreme 
danger.  Upon  this  decree  the  consol  look  arms 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  CeHus  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city.  About  the  same  time  Milo,  who 
still  lay  under  sentence  of  banishment,  ventured, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  lo  land  on  the 
coast,  and  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Capua.  While  he  was  enraged  in  this  enter- 
prise he  was  joined  by  Catius ;  but  both  were 
soon  after  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the  tbrces 
which  Cesar  had  left  for  the  protection  of  Italy.* 
These  disturbances,  and  every  appearance  of 
opposition  to  the  party  of  Cssar,  were  again 
eaaly  suppressed  upon  the  news  of  his  victory 
at  Pharsalia.  The  populace,  who  generally  rangs 
themselves  on  the  victorious  sid^  and  who  are 
eqaallv  outrageous  in  every  cause  they  espous^ 
celebrated  llS  occasion,  by  pulUng  down  the 
statues  of  Pomi)ey  and  of  Sylla.    There  wan 
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tilher  no  senaK',  and  nn  assrinhlj  nf  tbe  jieople 
Co  iTsist  the  torrent  witli  which  furtune  now  ran 
on  the  side  of  military  government,  m  the  nami^s 
of  senate  and  people  were,  without  ilehale  or  dif- 
ference of  ofrinion,  put  lo  Jecrees,  by  which  the 
supreme  power  of  fife  and  death  over  the  sup- 
poseft  adherents  of  the  vanquished  party  waa- 
cooimittpd  to  the  victor.  By  these  decrees,  the 
IKjwer  of  making  war  or  peac*-,  and  of  naming 
commanders  and  goremora  in  all  the  provinees, 
was  committed  to  Cffisar.  He  was,  by  a  new 
am]  unheard-of  i^sohition,  made  conanl  for  five 
years,  dictator  for  twelve  months,  and  vested 
with  the  sacred  chsracter  of  tribune  for  life.  He 
alone  was  a])pointed  to  preaile  in  all  public  as- 
semblies, except  tliose  oi^  the  tribes,  in  which  the 
othoT  trihunrs  twjre  an  equal  part  with  himself. 

When  these  decrees  were  pnsented  to  Ciesar, 
then  in  Egypt,  he  assumed  theen^gnsand  power 
of  dictator,  and  appointed  Antony,  who  com- 
manded in  Italy,  general  of  the  horse,  or  second 
to  himself  in  the  empire.  The  repptation  of 
Ciesar's  clemency  had  encouraged  many,  who 
hai!  recently  opposed  him,  to  lay  down  their 
anus,  and  to  retuni  to  their  habitations,  trusting 
lo  this  character  of  the  riotor,  or  to  other  consi- 
derations more  particularly  applicable  to  them- 
selves. Cicero  returned  lo  Italy,  and  waited  for 
Cicsar  in  the  ueighUiiuhood  of  BmnduHum. 
Caiua  CsEsiua,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet 
which  had  been  asacmblal  for  Pompey  from  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  having  sailed  to 
Sicily,  while  the  army  yet  lajr  in  Pharsalia,  snr- 
priscJ  and  burnt  the  shipping,  amounting  to 
thirty-five  vessels,  of  which  twenty  were  dai^ed, 
which  Caisar  had  assembled  at  Messina,  and 
was  about  to  have  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
in  Thesealy,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Hero  he  wailed  for  Casar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnua,  without  bang  determined,  whether  he 
etould  attempt  to  deatmy  or  submit  lo  the  victor. 
Pnim  (he  corrtspondence  of  Cassius  with  Cicero, 
il  appear^  that,  like  tliis  distinguished  senator, 
he  ivas  about  to  withdraw  from  the  ruins  of  a 
party  which  be  could  no  longer  support  Cicero, 
nevertheless,  alUTwanls  ascribes  to  him  a  design 
of  killuig  Caisar  at  this  place,  if  the  prey  had 
not  escaped  him  by  gmng  to  a  difierent  side  of 
the  rivet  from  where  he  was  expected  to  land, 
trpon  this  disappointment  Casaus  made  his  sub- 
nii.ision,  and  delivered  up  his  fleet.'  Q.uintus 
'~"  "  '      '   '      '  '  e  [us  peace  with 

him  in  Italy,  re- 
id.  In  ^lis  num- 
s  reporloil  (hat  Cato  and  L.  Metellus 
meant  to  present  themselves  as  persons  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  who  came  openly  to  resume 
their  staUon  in  the  commonweidth,  Cessar  fore- 
saw the  diflicnlties  that  might  arise  to  himself 
from  the  presence  of  such  men ;  that  they  wouki 
greatly  embarrass  his  goremment  by  op|iosing  it, 
or,  in  order  to  rid  Minself  of  such  troublesome 
guerite,  reduced  him  lo  the  necessity  of  pullinjr  olT 
use  mask  of  moderation  and  clemency,  which  he 
had  hitherto  assumed.  Fortbese  reasons,  hechose 
rather  lo  prevent  their  coming,  than  to  contend 
with  tliem  hOtie  they  were  come;  and  sent  pon- 
uve  orders  to  Antony,  to  forbid  Cato,  Metellus, 
and  every  other  person,  to  whom  he  had  not 


1  express  permission,  I 


and  bej^nning  of  the  following  year 
which  13  dated  in  the  dictatnrainp  ol 
*'"'-™*-     Cains  Ctesnr.    While  he  himself 
ioojiK '       ^''"  remained  in  Egypt,  the  govern 
ig.  Ej.        ment  of  Italy  continued  in  the  hands 
of  Antony.   All  orders  of  men  vied, 
demonstrations  of  joy,  for  the  success  of  the 
:tor,  and  for  the  ascendant  which  his  party  had 
gmned.     They  still  probably  hoped  to  have  the 
form  of  the  republic  preserved,  while  no  more 
than  the  administration  of  it  tjiould  pass  from 
the  ruined  party  to  those  who  were  now  in  power : 
but  in  the  first  steps  of  the  present  government 
they  found  themselves  disajipoinled.     The  usual 
election  of  monstrates,  which,  even  in  the  height 
of  the  war  fcS  never  been  omitted,  now  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  when  no  enemy  any  where  ap- 
peared to  alarm  the  party,  were  all  of  tiiem,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tribunes,  entirely  suspended  or 
laid  Bade.    All  govcrnmenl  centreii  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony,  and  the  administration  was  alto- 
gether mihCary.    He  himself,  immersed  in  de- 


bauch, past  the  greatest  part  of  bis  ti 
company  of  bufloons  and  prostitutes ;  inijucmiy 
sintlcd  uie  scene  of  his  fndics  from  the  town  to 


the  country,  and  travelled  through  Italy  with  a 
field  equipage,  and  a  numerous  train  of  carriages, 
filled  with  courlezans  and  their  retinue.  Id  these 
processions  he  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
appeared  in  a  carriage  tiiat  was  drawn  by  lions  ' 
In  tWs  tide  of  success,  as  he  was  angracio"-  — ■' 


was  to  indulge  them  in  others,  his  retainers  fre- 


ward  in  paying  their  court  to  the  party  in  power. 
The  nearest  relations  became  spies  or  informers 
against  each  other.  Fears  or  ccmplaints  uttered 
were  reported  as  crimes.  A  general  silence  and 
distrust  ensued,  and  all  parties  wished  or  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  Ciesar.  according  as  they  csn'il/'ii 
lo  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  fell  of  Ine  commonwealth. 
In  this  interval  of  expectation,  tnen  discovered 
their  gloomy  apprehensions,  by  propgating 
Strang  fictions  of  ominous  app^anct*,  or  by 
magnifying  things  natural  into  aiaiiaing  presage* 
and  prodigiee.' 

The  daUy  expectation  of  CfPsar's  arriva]  for 
gome  time,  suspended  all  the  usual  factions  in 
the  city,  and  suppressed  the  hopes  and  desiani 
of  his  opponents  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  but 
his  unexpected  stay  at  Alexandria,  and  the  un- 
favourable reports  of  his  situation,  which  v 
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take  refuge  in  Africa,  again  to  lift  up 


Dijluliella,  a  young  man  nf  patrician  extrac- 
tion, oliserving  the  roii<ls  nhich  others  had  taken, 
by  Upcoming  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  arrive  at 
jioiver  in  the  commonwoBllh,  procured  himself,  in 
imitation  of  Cioilius,  to  be  aJoptei  into  a  plebeian 
family,  to  the  end  that  he  miirnt  be  legally  quali- 
fied to  hold  this  oHice ;  and  Having  accordingly 
succeeded  in  this  'iesiffrij  revived  the  wild  pnijecls 
by  which  the  worst  ofhiBpredccessorB  hod  endea- 
voured to  debauch  the  lower  ranks  of  the  peopir 
He  proposed  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  reduc 
lion  of  house-rents.  Bein^opposeil  by  Treboniua, 
one  of  hia  colleagues,  their  several  retaioera  fre- 
quently, as  usual,  proceeded  to  violence  iu  the 
streets ;  and  although  the  senate  passed  a  decree 
to  suspend  every  question  or  sunjecl  of  deliaCe 
until  the  arrival  of  Ca»ar,  these  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  a»iPinlile  the  |ieD[>lc,  kept  tliem  in  a 
ferint'nt  bv  ojjpnails  motions,  and  filled  the  publit 
places  with  tumult  am!  blnulshcit.i  Mark  An- 
tony, second  in  ciinmaiiJ  to  Cesar,  under  pre- 
teiii^e  that  such  disorders  could  not  be  restrained 
without  a  military  force,  took  possession  of  the 
city  with  an  anny;  and  while  he  sometiuies 
favoureil  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
conlinucd  to  govern  Ihti  Vrhcle  at  discretion.' 

The  troops  abouC  Ihe-Eame  dme  became  muti- 
nous in  their  t^cartere ;  and  these  disorderB  rose 
or  fell  accordin^g  to  the  iwportu  that  were  prapa- 
giti'd  from  Aeia  or  Egypt  relating  to  the  state  of 
Csisar'g  afTairs.  The  smrits  and  hopes  of  the 
late  repul^licau  party,  tvnich  yet  hml  some  fitot- 
ing  in  Africa  and  Sr-aia,  likewise  fluctuated  in 
the  -lauic  mBTUier.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  if 
C;as3r  had  pursued  the  other  remains  of  this 
party  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued Pompej  in  person,  or  if  he  could  have  re- 
turned (o  the  capital  imTceiHEitely  on  the  death  of 
his  rival,  they  never  would  have  attempted,  or 
would  have  been  able  to  renew  the  contest ;  Imt 
the  leisure  which  he  ied  them,  and  the  ill  aspect 
of  his  ovra  alT^rs,  for  some  time  encouraeeil  and 
enableil  tliem  to  recover  a  strength,  with  which 
they  were  jret  in  condition  to  dispute  the  domi- 
nion to  which  he  aspired. 

Cata  who,  with  [no  remdns  of  the  republican 
party  from  Eiiirus,  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  bein^  mformed  that  Varus  stiU  held  the 
Ro^n.tn  province  on  this  continent  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  that  8ci{H0  was  there,  and  that 
the  kio^  of  Numidia  persistaj  in  his  alliance 
against  Czesar,  dcteriained  to  join  Ihcin.  At  his 
arrival,  Scipio  and  Varus  bang  on  bad  terms,  he 
received  an  offer  of  the  command  from  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  army ;  but  his  BCeaptance  being 
likely  to  increosr^  rather  than  to  ^pcaae  animo- 
sities, and  the  preference  being  conslitulionally 
due  lo  Sdpio  as  of  consular  rank,  Cato  had  no 
doubts  in  dedinin^  it.  Neither  FDin[iey  nor 
Scipio  evor  con^i&vd  him  as  their  )icrsunal 
friend  i  his  services  thiiy  knew  were  intended  to 
the  republic,  and  would  turn  against  them  when- 
ever they  came  to  make  that  use  of  their  advan- 
tages to  wliich  it  is  likely  they  were  iHith  inclined. 
I'oimicy  woj'  accordingly  ever  jealous  of  Cato, 
ariil  iii  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  in  Tfaessaly 


chose  to  leave  him  behind  on  the  coast.  Scipio 
adopted  the  same  conduct  with  respect  (o  this 
parlizan  of  the  commonwealth,  and  joined  to  the 
motives  of  iealoHSV,  which  actuated  Pompey,  a 
distrust  of  the  inclmatian  recently  shown  by  the 
army  to  prefer  him  in  the  command.  !n  order 
that  he  might  not'  inlerfiirB  in  his  counsels,  he 
assigned  or  suiiereil  him  Id  take  a  separate  station 
at  Ulica,  where  he  continued  to  be  the  principal 
support  of  the  cause.     The  inhabitants  of  this 

Elace  were  obnosioua  to  Pompey's  party;  and 
Bving  formerly  received  Curio  with  the  forces 
of  Caisar,  and  ever  fiivoured  his  interest,  were 
now  doomed  to  destruction,  but .  saved  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Cato,  who,  in  (his  extremity  of  |in- 
litical  evils,  wished  not  to  increase  the  sufferings 
of  mankind  by  unnecessary  act^of  revenge  and 
cruelty. 

The  spirit  of  the  republiu  thus  reviving  in 
Afiiea,  and  tlxe  party  being  in  condition  to  re- 
ceive all  who  lied  to  them  for  protection,  and 
having  the  alliance  of  Juba,  tlie  most  powerful 
prince  of  that  continent,  soon  became  formidable 
both  by  sea  and  by  lami  j  and  if  Ihey  had  uhosen 
to  invade  Italy  in  the  absence  of  Caxar,  were  in 
condition  to  \tkve  regained  the  cajntal  of  the  em- 
pire. Young  Pompey  having,  at  the  Eome  time, 
passed  bio  Spain,  was  feveurablj  received  by 
his  father'a  adherents  and  clients  in  that  province, 
and  proliliiig  by  the  nuscondiict  of  Quintus 
CassiuB  in  those  parts,  was  likely  to  assemble  a 
condderable  force. 

Gehinius,  who  commanded  for  Cssar  on  the 
coast  of  llivricutn,  attempting  to  penetmte  by 
land  into  Macedonia,  was  cut  ofTby  Odaviiis, 
who  had  assembled  a  remnant  of  Ptmipey's  army 
on  the  confines  of  that  kingdom.  Domitiiis  Caf- 
visius,  whom  Cicsar  had  appointed  to  command 
in  BilJiynia,  had  received  a  defeat  from  Phnr- 
iiaces  the  son  of  Mithridates;  and  in  general, 
the  state  of  his  ai&irs  in  other  parts  of  tiio  empire 
ivas  such,  while  he  himself  continued  unheard  of 
in  Egypt,  as  to  raise  a  susiaciau  of  some  misfor- 
tune, supjiosed  to  be  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  his  long  stay  in  that  country,  and  for  the 
-leeming  neglect  of  alt  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  by  a  conduct  hitherto  in  every  instance 
iecisive  and  ra[Hd.  Pompey  had  fiillen  by  treache- 
y  in  Egypt,  and  so  might  Caisar.  It  was  now 
he  middle  of  June,  and  there  was  no  intimation 
recdved  in  Italy  of  the  time  at  which  he  miaht 
be  eipected  to  return.  He  had  written  no  Tet- 
ters smca  the  middle  of  Deccmlier,  nor  had  anv 
one  come  from  him  at  Alexandria  eimx  the  mid 
die  of  March,' 

The  imperfect  accounts  which  remain  of  what 
passed  in  Egyjit  during  this  inten'al,  are  as  fbU 
lovra;  CKsar,  at  his  arrival,  had  found  tiie  voung 
kino  under  the  direction  of  Pothinus;  anif  Arsi- 
noii,  the  sisloi  of  the  king,  in  the  keejiing  of 
Ganimedes,  two  eunuchs  who  had  the  care  of 
their  education.  From  his  manner  of  receiving 
the  jjresent  of  Pompey's  head,  these  officers  con- 
jectimsl  that  they  mid  gained  nothing  by  the 
tnurderofono  of  the  rivals,  who  were  enganed 
in  this  contest  for  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that 
tills  action,  ailhough  it  freed  Ctesar  ofnn  enemy 
whom  bo  respected  and  feared,  vias  nut  to  be 
publicly  avowed  or  rewarded  by   him.     They 
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ireaded  the  interposition  of  'Ms  diingeroUB  man 
in  their  BlFairs,  more  than  tli  y  haJ  drraileJ  even 
tliut  of  Pompey. 

The  truopa  now  in  Egyiit,  were  the  remaina 
oflliat  artny  with  which  Cliiiiiniua  had  restoml 
the  late  king,  ajul  nhicli  he  Ictl  to  secure  tiia 
cstahliahnient.  Thoy  were  wcruitpd  by  dnwrt- 
nrs  from  the  Roman  provinci^  and  liv  bandiLli 
from  S>-ria  and  Ciliria,  Tliey  Tetmncil  tliF  form 
of  tlio  Roinnn  li-gioii ;  Init  had  precluiled  tliein- 
Ee1vc9  I'runi  any  _[ir(»pect  of  return  to  <lie  Riiinan 
service  by  a  mutiny,  m  which  tiiej  had  murdered 
the  two  sons  of  BjbuluB,  then  proraniiul  of  Syria. 
Numbcra  of  the  men  were  married,  and  had  tiimi- 
iies  in  Egytit  i  they  were  in  the  practice  of  dis- 
poning of  the  lives  and  ]>roi)<>rties  of  the  people, 
3f  the  otficcK  at^uurt,  and  of  the  crown  itself  at 
their  pleasuro.  A  |iarty  of  thin  insolent  rablile, 
then  in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  guards  1o  the  pnwn  of  the  liing,  took 
oflence  at  the  parade  with  which  Cffisar  fended, 
an'I  were  oifeniI»l  ivitb  tlie  number  and  show  of 
hia  lictOFs,  liy  whiuh  he  annned  to  encroach  on 
tlie  majesty  of  their  sovereign.  Frequent  tu- 
mnUsanue  on  this  account,  and  nnmbers  of  Cs- 
ear'a  attendants  were  murdered  in  the  streets. 
The  westerly  winds  were  then  set  in,  and  he 
(inilitiir  hi nuelf  detained  in  a.  place  where  he  im 
eiposcd  to  so  much  insull,  ordered  a  reinforcc- 
—  ■-  of  troops  from  Araa,  and  employed  Mithri- 

''" tjbriijfiall  thetoroes  lie  could 

asai'iiiliLi-  lliBru  to  his  reliel  The  party  of  Cleo- 
pnira  njijilicd  lo  him  fur  his  protection ;  she  her- 
«'if,  lo'iiii;  still  in  Syria,  venlnred  to  jhiss  into 
Kgyii'.  ctmc  to  Aleiandria  liy  sea,  anil  is  said  to 
have.  ln'bMi  cjirrieri,  wrapped  up  in  a  ]>acltage  of 
car]ie[,  lo  the  presence  of  Cisaar. 

In  lliis  nuinner,  il  is  pretend<al  that  Gicsbi  be- 
aunenciiuaintetl  with  the  person  of  this  celebrated 
woman,  thon  in  lbs  b.'ooic  of  youth,  and  jwaaessed 
ol' those  situretnenta  by  which  shomado  diHerer' 
conquerors  cf  iho  world,  io  their  turns,  for 
mcc  the  pursuits  of  amlntion  for  those 
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of  pi 

made  him,  though  turned  of  iiily  years,  to  forget 

lbenm[are,the  republic,  the  faction. " 

and  the  armies  which  in  Africa  and  ^ 
assembling  asainst  Mm.  Under  the  dominion  of 
his  passion  for  Cler.)iatra,  he  took  a  resololion  ti 
carry  into  execution  the  destination  made  by  thi 
late. king,  ami  in  the  quality  uf  Roman  consul 
and  reprctentativeofihe  Roman  people,  to  whom 
this  iiHice  had  been  entrusted  by  the  will,  he 
commanded  both  parties  tu  lay  down  their  arms, 
und  Cu  submit  their  claims  to  his  own  arbitration. 
Pothiims,  tluriiig  the  total  excluaion  of  the 
yonne  king,  his  ^upil,  in  &vour  of  Cleopatra, 
caller  Achillas  with  the  army  to  Alciandria,  in 
order  to  delcat  Cssar's  pur|HMO,  anil  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  kin^loin.  This  ariDY  consisted  of 
twenty  ^ousnnd  men  inured  to  liloudshed  an  ' 
violence,  though  long  divested  of  the  order  ar 
dIsdpKne  of  Boniun  troops.  Cieaar  hearing  <i 
their  approach,  and  not  btang  in  condition  1 
meet  them  in  tho  Held,  seiz^  and   foitiQed 

■        ■     ■  ■  ■  lo  do- 

nhis 


supposed  to  tietray  the  'n  erest  of  he'r  nuuiler  'n 
whose  m  me  hevane're')  ere  by  th  orde  s 
i>f  Achil  aseze  )an(.iesahe 

ig  still  n  KMsess  n  P  n  s  pi 'S'  e 
presented  Achil  asaaareva  a  ouavad 
still,  in  tt  e  na  ne  of  th  kn  g  i>4ueil  r  lea  el 
orders  and  i  Todama  nns  H<Ta    st  hun 

AcMllaa  lie  ng  arrived  a    A  etandna     n  e  ed 
the  dty,  and  en  Icaviured  to  force  Casa  »    u 
ters  i  but  be   g  repu  ^  t  wk  possessio         hat 

'locked  m  the  ren  Bin  er  1 0  i   hy  sea  ^n    h 
The  city  be  iil    has  d    h1   1,    he  li.gvf    a 
Romans  tbught  in  the  streets    an  1  t    n 


covered  that  Pothi  ub  who  was  still  nl     » 
corresponded  v  th  tl     e  I 

be  put  lo  death,  c  n 
vision  of  tl  e  town 
order  to  p  event  su 
"~'ay  many  of  the 
irks.    Ach   as   h 
tistance,  sent  f  r 
of  stores  a  d  wa    ke  enm  es,       m  e  ery  ) 
the  kingdom      Me  tra  erse  1   n  th  breast  n 
the  streets  lead    g  to  Cesar's  ouartera,  an 
molishing  the  houses  n  hia  w^j   ellectet  a  eh 
of  works  parallel  to  those  of  Cesar,  consixtin^  oF 
a  pampet  and  frequent  towers.     Heexhortril  the 
Egyptians  to  eiert  themselves  lor  the  mdcpen- 
dency  of  thinr  kingdom ',  re[iresenlcd  to  them, 
"  That  the  Romans  were  gradually  assuming 
the  sovereignty  of  Egygit;  that  Gabinius  had 
come  as  an  anxiliary,  but  acted  as  a  master  \  that 
Pomp^  on  being  defeated   in  Theasaly,  came 
into  Egypt,!  as  to  a  jiropcrty  wMch  he  had  a 
right  to  employ  in  repairing  his  ruined  fortunes ; 
that,  Pomney  had  tiillen  in  vain,  if  Ctesar  were 
tamely  sunered  to  succeed  him;  that  if  this  intru.- 
'     were  allowed  to  keep  posses^n  of  the  city, 
il  his  succours  sboiikl  arrive  from  A^,  all 
-pt  for  tho  future  must  expect  to  be  the  slaves 
le  Romans." 


of  the  repui 

party  now  assembling  against  him  in  Africjt  llian 
It  did  from  the  force  with  wMch  he  was  actually 
assailed  in  Egypt.  If  Sinpio  had  been  ap{>rised 
of  his  condign  Ln  that  country,  he  might  in  a 
S;w  days  have  sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  in  con- 

enction  with  the  Egyptians,  who  would  now 
ve  acre[)led  of  any  asBtatance  against  Cieear, 
have  recovered  the  litll  of  their  party  at  Pharsa- 
lia ;  but  tho  boat  opportunities  are  sometimes  \ast, 
because  it  is  not  supjaiaed  that  an  enemy  could 
be  so  rash  as  to  furnish  them. 

The  scene  in  Egy|)t  was  frequently  changing 
by  the  iiitriw^iies  and  the  treadicry  of  diHcrcnl 
jiarties  in  the  court.  Ganinieiles  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  young  princess,  Arsinofi,  being  hi- 
therto lodged  in  Ilie  quarters  of  Cesar,  found 
means  tu  make  his  escape,  together  with  his 
ward;  and  (inditig  the  troops  disposed  to  lay  hold 
of  Arsinoe,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  fiisnily,  em- 
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ployed  assassins  to  put  Achtllns  to  death ;  and, 
111  name  of  the  pincess,  took  on  himself  the 
comma  III!  of  the  arinj.  His  abilitiee  ns  an  officer, 


Eonlinued  the  nttact  on  Cresar'B  quaiters,  in  all 
itio  ways  which  were  alreadr  hpeun  bi(  hia  pre- 
jecrggnr.  The  town  being  fiimished  with  water 
ay  subterraneoua  paEsagea  from  the  neighbouring 
Aei^hls,  he  uncovered  the  conduita  which  led  to 
Cfflsar's  division  of  the  town;  nnii,  lo  render 
thrae  con<iuita  onaerviceable,  forced  into  them 
great  quantitiesof  brine  from  tlie  SC3.  The  Insa 
however  was  soon  aupplied  from  wella,  in  which, 
at  a  moderate  depth,  the  besiegers  found  plenty 
of  fresh  water. 

While  Cosar  thus  counteracted  the  arte  which 
ithle- 

aiilitary  stores,  and  enmnes  of  war,  being  arrived 
oil  tlie  const,  but  unaUe  tn  reacli  Alexandria  on 
account  of  the  winds,  he  thought  proper  to  em- 
biirk  ami  put  to  «ea,  in  onler  to  cover  thia  rein- 
forcement, while  tti^  made  for  the  port.  On  thia 
flcciaon  ho  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  fleet ; 
but  gaineil  a  victory,  d.-!Stn)yeil  a  great  )iart  of  the 
enemy's  Hhipa,  and  brought  his  own  rnnforce- 
inenl  safe  into  harliour.     The  Egyptians,  with 

nlour.  Bet  I.)  work  in  nil  Iho  r'  -' -■- 

n  rejiair  tho  loss  they  hnil  no 
-  -      --  -    "a  flifl,  i! 


loffo 


iitiiatin^  of 

nailer  diniensiuna.  Cieaiir 
hill  to  o{i|»iHe  them,  nine  galleys  from  Rhodes, 
ei^bt  from  Poiilus,  live  from  Lyeia,  and  twelve 
fniiii  the  const  of  Aain.  Five  were  of  five  lire  of 
oarf,  and  li'n  of  four  tire.  The  remainder  were 
smaller  diinenBiiui9,  and  most  of  thoai  open. 
With  these  forces,  having  once  more  engaged 
oil'  the  mouth  of  tire  liarboiir,  tho  Egyjitians 
were  aj^in  defeateil,  with  the  loss  of  one  galley 
of  live  tire  of  oars,  another  of  two  tire  taken,  and 
ibter  aunk.  The  nimaiader  retired  under  cover 
of  the  rooloi  and  of  the  towers  of  Pharos. 

Soon  aller  thia  action  at  sea,  Ctesar  attacked 
the  Pharo^  forced  tho  eneJiiy  to  fly  from  thrnce, 
moat  of  them  swimming  acrosn  the hailiour,  killed 
many,  and  took  ^x  hundred  prisoners.  Ho  forced 
them  at  the  some  lime  Id  abandon  the  tower, 
wliich  commiindi^  the  entrance  of  Ihe  mole  on 
that  aide.  Ah  he  imrsuvtl  them  in  their  flight, 
and  an  the  mole  itself  became  crowded  with  his 
aoldiiT!^  wlui  aiivanced  lo  push  the  attack, 
oami^  unarmed  from  Ihe  ships,  and  all  the  atationa 
around,  to  witni'ks  this  aeene ;  the  Elgyjitians  see- 
ing tiler*  crowds,  laid  hold  of  the  opiiortnnitj, 
liiomilnl  the  inuli^  threw  those  who  were  iipun  it 
Into  dmiufion,  forced  Ihom  over  the  quay^to 
the  water,  or  into  thdr  boats.  Cfesar  himself  en- 
deavourt'd  to  o^capc  in  this  manner,  and  finding 
that  the  Iwat  into  which  ha  woni,  ludng  aground 
and  overioadcil,  could  not  be  got  olf,  he  threw  him- 
aelf  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  a.  ship.  In  this 
tumuli,  he  lost  fonr  hundred  men  of  t)ie  legions, 
and  an  equal  numberoT Ihe  fleet.  ThoEgyptians 
recoven.ll  all  the  ground  they  had  lostj  got  pos- 
session again  oftlw  tower  at  the  head  ol  the  mole, 
and  of  the  inland  wliich  secured  thdr  shijis. 

In  euch  operations,  with  various  events,  the 
parties  in  t^sypt  passed  the  winter  and  spring. 
Csisar  still  riUiined  the  person  of  Ptolemy  m  his 


ce  ms  own  cause,  or  to  discredit  (hat  of  bis 
..  -ios ;  but  Ihe  king  lieing  extremely  averse  lo 
this  use  being  made  of  his  authority,  and  di-sirons 

■ over  hia  liberty,  entered  into  a  concert  with 

oflicers  of  his  army,  to  find  a  pretence  for 
his  release.  In  puraoit  i^thelrdeaign,  they  con- 
veyed aecret  intimation  to  CiEsar's  quartets,  that 
thetroo|is  were  greatly  disgusted  with  Ganiniedes, 
and  that  if  Ptofemy  should  make  his  appearancu 
in  fierson,  they  would  certainly  submit  lo  hia  or- 
rlers,  and  commit  the  whole  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  arbitration  of  Cicaar.  The  hing  was 
inducted  toalTect  a  great  dislike  to  this  proposal, 
and  with  tears  intrented  that  he  micht  be  nllownl 
'emain  in  tbe  palace.  Cssar,  cither  bring  de- 
'ed  by  these  profeEsions,  or  believing  the  name 
of  the  kmg  to  he  of  little  conseqnencf ,  consented 
to  let  him  depart ;  but  this  artftil  boy,  as  soon  as 
ho  was  at  Uhorty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  bughel 
at  the  supposed  credulity  of  those  lu:  had  deemed, 
and  urged  Uie  attack  on  Ihe  Roman  i^uarlera 
wilh  creat  animoaity. 

While  attmrsat  Alexandria  were  in  thifl^iitua- 
tion,  accounts  were  brousht  thai  Mitliridirli'S  of 
Pergamua,  whom  Ciesar  had  sent  to  proi-nie  suc- 
cours from  A)da,  waaactuaUy  arrived  at  Pi'lushim 
with  a  conidderalile  force;  that  lie  had  riilucetl 
that  place,  and  only  waitixl  for  infllruclioiis  frivn 

brought  to  both  parlies  aliout  Ihe  same  time,  and 
both  determined  to  put  their  fon'es  in  million. 


%ypti 
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itrong  post 'on  one  of  the  liranchca  of  the  2s'ilo  ; 
but  here,  alUr  a  few  skirmishes,  he  was  'ilhic^nd, 
defeated,  and  driven  from  bis  statiim.  Endeavour, 
ing  to  make  hia  escape  by  water,  the  barged 
wMch  carried  him  being  overloaded  stink,  aiul 
himself  with  all  his  attendants,  perislieil. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  army  waa  routed  and  diaperseii,  Ciesar, 
escorted  by  a  small  party  of  horse,  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  having  received  the  submission 
of  tbe  inhatntanta,  made  such  arrangemcnta  as  he 
tliought  proper  in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom. 
He  placed  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  younger  brotiier,  and  loremovoany 
farther  occasion  of  disturbance  to  this  settiement, 
he  ordered  her  aster  Arsinoc  to  be  transported 
to  Rome.  He  left  great  part  of  the  army  lo 
BupiHirt  this  new  eslablishment  in  Kgvpt,  and 
he  himself,  after  thia  «n^ulai  intorlude,  in 
the  midst  <a  the  conquest  oithe  Roman  emfare, 
inarched  with  the  mith  kgion  by  land  into  Syria. 
At  Antioch,  he  received  such  reports  of  Ilie  alate 
of  aflaire,  aa  reqinred  hia  presence  in  I'ilTvreiil 
qoiirtcra.  Nine  months  were  ela^d,  since  any 
orders  or  directions  had  been  received  from  him. 
During  thia  time,  the  fectiona  of  Ihe  city,  Ihe  re- 
laxation of  disciphne  in  the  army,  and  the  thn'als 
of  iuva«on  from  Africa,  had  (ilaced  his  alfairs  in 
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such  a  state  of  hnzard,  ns  Co  urge  Ms  immediate 
nppearanm  in  ilaly  and  at  Rome ;  but  *■  '•---'-' 
it  of  consequence  (o  his  authority  t.  . 
enemy  behind  hira  in  the  field,'  nor  to  aufter  the 
remains  of  diaonier  in  any  of  the  prorLnces 
throush  which  he  was  to  jmss.  Phamatea,  the 
son  of  MLthridMea,  to  whom  PompeY  had  aa- 
M^ned  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  Ima^ning 
that  the  dvil  war*  in  which  the  Romans  were 
engB!:^,  mnile  a  tavourable  oppoitunitT  fi>r  the 
reeoverr  of  hia  fiither's  dominions,  had  passed 
with  an  army  into  Pontus,  and  from  thence  in- 
Tadi'd  the  Icsaer  Armenia  ind  Cappadoda,  which 
had  hepn  8e|«ratoly  allottnl  by  the  Romans  to 
Dejntarus  and  to  Ariobananes.  At  the  inatan(:e» 
of  these  princes,  Domitiua  CalviainB,  who  luu] 
Wn  dpsiHlched  hy  Cssai  aftei  the  liattle  of 
Phafsalia  with  three  l^iona  to  receive  the  anli- 
iTusaion  of  the  Aabtic  (inwince^  hitherto  in  the 
inteieat  of  Pompey,  despatched  to  Phamaces  a 
mcEsen^T,  requiring  him  instajitly  to  withdraw 
hia  trot)[)K  from  Armenia  Bind  Cappadocia ;  and, 
in  ordor  to  give  the  more  weight  to  this  meaaa^e, 
ho  himself  at  tiie  same  lime  tonk  the  lieKI  witli 
one  Roman  legion,  together  with  two  legions  that 
had  been  formrfl  hy  Dejiitarus  in  the  Roman 
manner,  and  two  hundreif  AiUatiuhorBe.  He  at 
thn  Bame  time  orderwl  Pulilius  Seilius  and  C, 
PiEloriwB  to  liring  ap  a  legion  which  bad  ijeen 
tateJy  raided  in  Pontus,  end  O..  Patiains  to  join 
him  with  Home  Iwlit  trirai«  from  Cilicia. 

Tlire"  font's  licing  aswinblcd  at  Camana  in 
Cappadudu.  the  meevugiT,  who  had  becneenttn 
Pharnncea,  returned  with  an  anuwer,  that  the 
Cappadoda  i  hnt 


principal  inhabitants  of  Cilida,  and  from  thence 
mareheil  into  Cappadoda,  stopped  al  Comana  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  iri  hat  pro- 
rincp,  and  continued  hia  route  to  the  frontiers  of 
Galatia  and  Pontus.  Hither  Dejotaius,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pomnev,  who  had  fousht 


the   ffift   of  tha 
tained  the  sover 


Pharaalia,  r, 
mfortunate    offiwr, 
ity  of  Galatia,  came  to  make 
B  laid  down  his  diadem,  and 


th)  . 

bis  fatlicr, 


ivins  a  jiiat  claim  to  Armisiiia,  in 
LOr,  ne  wonhl  beep  jioaai'sdon  of 
iti!  the  arrival  of  Cesar,  to  n 


a  willing  to  submit  his  preten 

Dnmitiua,  not  licing  entiafied  with  this  answer, 

Cut  his  army  in  molmn  towards  Armenia.  While 
?  advani'iil,  Pharnaces  enJeavoureJ  to  amuse 
hiin  with  negirtialions,  and  to  put  him  oJT  his 
auanl.  bv  permitting  the  country  to  receive  him 
with  all  the  n  [qieairini^s  of  iicaco  and  security, 
ing  arrived  at  Nii'opolis,  the  cajiital  of  Arme- 


a,  he  th 


nvcd  orders  fn 


posed  prey,  risked  a  battle  with  th< 
naces,  was  defeated,  and  obfiged  ti 
remains  of  his  army,  b    "' 

Elated  with  tMs  victory,  Fharnaces,  at  the  lime 
of  CiEsar's  departure  from  Egypt,  had  returned 
into  Pontus,  had  taken  possession  of  the  prind)Hil 
towns,  and  with  great  seventy  efercised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of 
Jaly,  CiBsar,  having  despatched  Tr^xmii's  from 
Antiooh  with  an  account  of  his  own  operations, 
]iiid  irith  instructions  to  those  whoconimanded  in 
Italy,'  went  himsdf  by  aea  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
TFceivcd,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  submission 
of  Cains  CasiJus,  who  waited  tor  his.  coming ; 
and  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Cicero,  till 
tlien  was  undetermined,  whether  he  should  make 
Ids  peace  with  the  victor,  or  attempt  to  assas- 


At  Tarsus,  Caesar  held  a 


n  of  the 


was  himself  not  qualified  to  decide  in  a  question 
on  which  the  Roman  people  was  diiided  ;  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  Roman  standard 
wherever  it  was  erected,  without  considering  by 
whom  it  was  carried.  Cecsot,  rejecting  the  pka 
of  ignorance  or  incapacity,  insisted,  that  aity 
prince  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  could  not  bo 
Ignorant  who  were  consuls  in  the  year  that  suc- 
ceeded the  consuhitc  of  Lcntnlas  and  Mbtc^IIus, 
and  who  were  actually  in  the  administration  of 
(he  stale  at  Rome ;  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant 
(cho  was  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  in  nos- 
si-edon  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  seat  of  empire ; 
and  who  of  coiisrqUBnce  was  vested  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  commonwealth.  But  that  he  him- 
self, in  thecapadtyof  a  private  man,  was  wiping, 
in  consideration  of  this  prince's  age,  his  chiirac- 
ter,  and  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  to  forgive 
the  jiart  which  he  had  taken  against  him.  He 
desired  him,  tlierefore,  to  resume  the  crawn  and 
other  en«gns  of  royalty,  and  to  keep  possession  of 
his  hinsiiom,  reserving  the  discussion  of  the  title, 
by  which  he  held  any  pajticylar  territory,  to  a 

Being  jdned  by  a  legion  which  Dcjotams  had 
lately  formed  in  the  Homan  manner,  Calif's 
force  now  consisted  of  this,  togcllier  with  the  rc- 
mains  of  the  two  lemons  that  escaped  with  Do- 
from  Nieopoliii,  and  of  tlie  aiitli,  whidi 
""  d  himself  from  Egjpt,  now  re- 
i-ord,  and  by  the  fatigues  of  ser 
vice,  lo  no  mure  than  a  thousand  men.  With 
this  army  he  advanced  towards  Purjiiis.  Upon 
his  approach,  Phamaces  sent  forwarri  :i  rm-sscn- 
ger  to  present  him,  in  honour  of  his  luli;  liotorioa, 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  made  ollirs  uf  siib- 
niission,  expecting  to  appease  him,  iir  io  I'Al  up 
the  time  until  C^sur  should  he  obliged,  by  thi'  ne- 
cessity of  his  afiairs,  to  give  his  firesence  else- 
where. "  Come  not  against  me,"  he  said,  "  as  an 
enemy :  I  never  look  [art  with  Pompey,  nor  de- 
clared war  against  Cieaar.  Let  me  not  be  treated 
with  more  severity  than  Dejotnms,  who  did 
both."  CKsar  reiilied,  that  he  would  listen  to 
Pharnaees  when  he  had  acted  up  lo  liis  profes- 
aiona;  that  he  had  forgiven  Dejotarus,  and  many 
others,  with  pleasure,  tnc  injury  dime  to  hlmselt ; 
but  that  he  could  not  so  nialy  overlook  insults 
which  were  oQbred  to  the  Roman  stale ;  and  that 
he  did  not  pardon  wrengs  done  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  even  by  those  of  his  own 

Sirty.  "  Your  not  having  joined  vrith  Pompey," 
e  said,  "  has  saved  you  from  bdng  a  partner  in 
his  defeat,  but  was  not  the  cause  ot  mv  victory." 
With  this  reply  to  the  messages  of  Phamaces, 
CiEsar  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  tlie 
liingdo^ii  of  Pontus,  and  full  reparation  of  all  the 
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damages  so^ained  bv  any  Roman  rjtize:!  Hitled 
in  that  province.  Pnarnaces  professed  an  intcn- 
tbn  lo  tomply  with  these  demanilai  but  under 
various  prclencea  delayed  the  performanee  of  his 
ptomise.  He  liad  fixed  on  it  hill  in  the  npigh- 
baiirhoMl  of  Zier.la,  a  place  that  became  famous 
by  the  victoiy  which  liis  &tlipr  Mithiiclates  had 
tnere  o^'tained  over  a  Koman  army,  under  the 
comr.iand  of  Triarius;  and  in  order  to  secure 
hiDiscIf,  repaired  big  lather's  lines,  and  seemed  to 
be  dcloruiined  to  maintain  this  post. 

Ciesar,  having  lain  for  some  days  within  Eve 
miles  of  the  enemy,  advanced  la  an  eminence 
separated  from  the  camp  of  Pharnacra  only  by 
a  narrow  valley  sunk  between  steep  banks.  He 
came  upon  thia  ground  in  the  ni^ht,  and  hegan 
lo  intrench  himself  as  osunt,  havmg  a  party  un- 
der arms  to  cover  the  workmen.  As  at  break  of 
day  tho  greater  part  of  his  army  appearefl  to  be 
at  work,  thia  seemed  to  be  a  tavoarable  0[ipi)rtu- 
nity  to  attack  them;  andPhamaccB  beEantororm 
f»r  this  pur|iose.  -CKsar,  imagining  that  he  only 
meant  to  give  an  alarm,  and  to  interrupt  his  work- 
men \  even  after  lie  was  in  motion,  did  not  order 
the  legions  to  desist  from  their  work,  nor  to  arm : 
but  seeing  him  descend  into  the  valley,  and  at- 
tempt to  PEu^  it  in  the  &ce  of  his  advanced  guard, 
he  aonndcd  to  arms,  and  was  scarcely  formed 
when  the  enemy  had  passed  both  banks  of  the 
tale  to  attack  him. 

The  IroopsofPhamaees  began  the  action  with 
on  ardour  that  was  suited  lo  the  Duldnesa  with 
which  tiiey  had  advanced;  and  Cawar's contempt 
uf  their  dedgns  had  nearly  ei|iosed  Iiim  to  a  de- 
feat. But  the  action,  wliich  whs  donbtful  every 
where  elst^  was  dedded  by  tlio  veterans  of  the 

"  ' "  "   1,  liefbrc  whom  the  enemy  bi^n  to 


nates  fled  viith  a  few  attendanla,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken.'  This  victory  gave  Cfesar 
an  opportunity  to  compare  his  own  glories  with 
those  of  Sylla,  of  Lucullua,  and  of  Pompey ;  and 
was  on  this  account,  promlily,  regardeu  W  him 
with  singular  pleasure.  "  Ilow  r^ap  ia  lame," 
he  aaul,  "  when  obtained  hy  fighting  agalnat  such 
an  enemy?'^^  And  in  the  triumphs  which  he 
afterwards  led  in  the  sequel  of  these  wars,  the 
trophies  of  this  particular  victory  wero  distrn- 
guishcd  by  labels,  containing  these  wonli^  "I 
came,  I  saw,  I  vaniiuished."' 

Prom  the  peculiar  ostentation  of  the  ease  with 
which  this  victory  was  obtained,  appearing  to 
Cie»ar  as  a  measure  of  his  own  superiorly  lt> 
Sylla  and  Pompev,  we  may  suspect  that  vanity, 
not  less  than  amliition,  was  the  Biiiing  of  that 
emnlotiim  from  which  he  luul  raised  sucn  a  flame 
in  the  empire.'  Having,  by  this  dufeat,  extin- 
guished all  the  hopes  and  pretonMona  of  Phar- 
naces,  he  restoreJ  Domititis  Calvisius  to  his  com- 
mand in  thai  quarter,  and  to  a  general  inspection 
of  affairs  in  Aaa.  This  provmce,  which  had 
fumisheil  a  prindpal  supply  to  the  public  reve- 
nue of  tho  slate,  as  well  aa  to  the  private  fortune 
of  Roman  adventurers,  was  now  maile  to  pay 
large  contributions  in  name  of  arrears  of  what 

3  Ilirtiua  ile  Bello  Alex.  Velteiua.  Flotiu,  Liv. 
EpiiiiTiie,  *c. 

4  Appian.  cIb  Bell.  Hv.  lih  ii  p.  IM. 

5  Tl"'  feiiinus  woi.ls.  J'™i,  Tik.  •,ici. 
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Ctesor,  having  issued  his  onlers  for  the  contii- 
butions  to  be  levied  in  Asia,  set  out  hy  Galatia 
and  Bithynia  towanls  Greece,  in  his  way  to 
Italy ;  he  landed  at  Tarenteim,  having  been  near 
two  years  absent  friMn  Rome.  Many  citizens  had 
waitefl  near  twelve  months  at  Brundusium,  in 
anxious  eipeclation  of  his  coming,  and  under 
great  uncertmnty  of  the  recqitiou  they  were  to 
meet  with.  Cicero,  being  of  this  number,  set 
out  for  Tarentum  as  snou  ns  he  heard  of  Cssar'a 
arrival,  and  met  him  on  the  joaii.  When  he 
presented  himself,  Casar  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage, rectived  him  with  marks  of  respect,  and 
continu<il  to  walk  and  lu  discourse  with  him 
aside  for  some  time.  There  is  no  psrticiilar  ac- 
count of  what  passed  between  Ihcm  in  this  con- 
versation. On  the  )>art  of  Cicero,  probably,  were 
stated  the  reaaons  which  he  assigns,  in  a  letter 
to  Alticas,  fijr  his  conduct  before  the  battle  ol 
Pharsalia,  bearing,  that  he  had  been  averse  to  the 
war,  that  he  thought  tho  repuhiiu  bad  nothing'  to 
gain  by  the  victory  of  either  party,  and  (bat  he 
jcHned  Pompay,  more  inHnenced  1^  the  opinion 
of  others,  than  decided  in  hieown.'  ITtiderthesa 
inipresdons,  though  conrted  by  Ciesar,  who 
wished  to  luive  the  credit  of  his  namtt  in  support 
of  the  measures  now  lo  be  taken  at  Rome,  he 
chose  to  withdraw  to  a  life  of  retirement,  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  literary  amusements  and  studies. 
At  this  time  he  [imbahly  composed  most  of  his 
writings  on  the  auliject  of  eloquence,  as  be  di<I 
some  time  afterwards  those  which  arc  termed  his 
pMIoBophieol  works.' 

Caisiir  arrived  at  Rome  in  the 
U,  C  TDG.  end  of  the  year  seven  hundred  and 
a  Jul  ariar  ^'  "^  *''^  Roman  era,  in  which  ho 
M  ^nifitu  '  ^'^  ^^'■a  named  a  second  liaie  dic- 
L^lixs,  laliir.     This  year,  as  has  been  re- 

lated, ,  he  had  passed  chiefly  in 
Egyiil.  Being  elected,  together  with  M.  Mua- 
hus,  consul  for  the  following  year,  he  applied 
himselt^  for  a  little  time,  in  the  capacity  of  civil 
magistrate,  to  the  affairs  of  state;  endeavoured  lo 
restnn)  the  Iranquillity  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  liisturlied  in  his  aliaence,  and  tu  wipe  aivay 
the  reproach  which  the  levities  of  Antony  had 
hrought  on  his  party.  He  sdfled  the  niireason- 
able  uopes  of  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  with 
which  Dolalielta  £id  flattered  the  more  profligate 
l>an  of  the  community.  Pie  tuld  the  people,  on 
this  OQUsion,  that  he  himself  was  a  delitur ;  that 
he  had  expended  his  fortune  iu  the  pnblic  serviee, 
and  was  still  obliged  to  hiirrow  money  for  the 
same  purpose.  With  respect  lo  the  general  jiolicy 
of  the  city,  and  tlie  case  of  insolvent  debtors,  he 
nivived  the  kws  which  he  himself  hud  procured, . 
alwut  two  years  licforc,  iu  his  way  from  Spain  lo 
Epiras.  But  while  he  n[ipearcd  to  \«!  inti'nt  on 
thme  fHirticulars,  his  thoughts  were  rhii^fly  uc- 
cu^ed  in  preparing  lo  meet  the  war  which  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  senate  an.i  of  the  republi- 
can party  were  resunung  against  him  in  Africa. 

Tliis  province,  in  which  Varus,  supiMrti^l  by 
the  king  of  Numidia,  had  lieeii  hitln'rto  u' '-  '- 
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ofth 


refuge  of  the  republican  party.  Three  hnnilred 
i^tizens,  amny  of  them  senator.  au<1  exiles  from 
Italy,  as  well  aa  setllers  in  that  (imvinee,  had  as- 
sembled at  UCicB,  ami  consiilpnni  every  other 
part  of  the  emj)ire  aa  uoder  the  inlluence  of  s 
■a  rpation,  stated  themseUvs  ss  the  only 
tree  remai  s  of  the  Roman  r«|HiWicj  held  their 
meeti  n  the  capadt^  of  senate  and  people  j 
au  h  zed,  under  these  titles,  the  IbvIeb  that  were 
mad  in  province,  and  contributed  largely  to 
8  p  eipeose  of  the  war.     Many  ofiicerB 

o        m        d  of  rank,  Laldenns^  Afraiiiua,  Pe- 
as    ell  as  Scipio  and  Cato,  with  ail  the 
ra  J  had  saved  from  the  wreck  at  Pbar- 

sa  a,  w  now  ready  to  renew  the  war  on  t' ' 
g  cl  The  name  of  S[U|»o  was  reckoi 
success  in  Africa,  and  that  of  Ct 
h  ori^n  or  eccaMOQ  of  (he  preaenl  ci 
es  vere  unknown,  was  held  a  suflident  mark 
to  distinguish  the  side  of  justice,  and  the  caust 

These  leaders  of  the  ropulilioan  party  having  n 
conddcrat'le  force  at  sea,  and  having  access  tc 
all  the  porlSj  not  only  of  Africa,  but  iikewiao  of 
Sicity,  SanUnia,  anil  Spain,  had  furnished  then 
selves  plenlifuily  with  ail  the  necessaries  for  war 
They  had  mustered  ten  legions,  which,  acconl 
inn;  (0  the  establisbnieiit  of  that  time,  may  ha  e 
amounteJ  to  litty  thonsnnil  Roniita  foot.     They 
bad  twenty  thousand  Atiican  hoiae,  a  great  bodv 
of  archers  and   slinncils   with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  elephnnlB.     They  eipected  to  lie  joined 
by  the  kin^  of  Niimidia,  who,  to  the  eatablisl  cd 
character  of  hia  countrymen  for  stratagem 
valour,  joined  the  glory  of  his  lale  victory 
Curioi    nn<l  was   sujjpasecl    to   muster,  at 
time,  besulcs  immerous  bodies  of  horse,  of  n 
ers,  of  sliiigers,  ami  a  great  troop  of  eleuhnnts, 
thirty  thousanJ  lout,  armed  and  marshalled,  tor 
the  most  fiart,  in  tlie  manner  of  the  Roman  le- 

The  army  already  in  Africa,  aa  well  as  the  re 
mmns  of  the  sea  and  land  ibrees  of  Poiiipc\, 
who  were  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia,  iscre 
wilUng,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  iiave  placed 
Oato  at  their  head.  But  the  established  ordir 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  whicli  all  the  party 
ded,  reuniiintr  that  Sinmo,  who  was  of 
---■-■  -^  ■        ■■         ■■ Cato, 


of  commanding  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  taughf 
to  divest  themselves  of  civil  principle,  or  regard 
(0  public  duty,  was  likely  to  perish  in  a  inuliny 
of  his  own  army,  and  to  end  his  career  by  the 
swords  wliich  he  himself  bad  whetted  against 
the  republic. 

The  legions,  which  aftpr  the  defeat  of  I'ompey 
had  been  ordered  into  Itaiy,  beconung  insilpnl  in 
the  possession  of  a  military  power  ••■<■'■-'•  ■!■-" 


e  forn 


■I  tlie 


consular  rank,  should  have  the  prefcrenci 
who  had  no  more  than  the  ran^  of  prslur,  ana 
who  could  nut  he  accessary  to  the  infringement 
of  any  cstablishej  or  constitutional  form,  declined 
the  command.  By  this  circumstance  we  are  de- 
prived uf  an  opportunity  to  judge  how  fiir  the 
military  abilities  of  this  great  man  kept  pace  with 
his  integrity,  judgmsnt,  and  courage,  in  civil  and 
political  alfairs. 

Scipin  being  the  olficer  of  hi^heiit  rank  in  the 
republican  party,  and  having  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  notwithstaniling  that  the 
coasts  uf  Itsly  were  exposed  to  his  attempts,  anil 
m^withstanding  that  the  condition  of  Cssar 
himselli  if  tus  situation  at  Aleiandria  had  been 
known,  oavo  sntliricnt  op|»rtunitic8  for  enter- 
priiH',  to^  all  his  measures  for  a  delcn^re  war 


monweallb,  and  feeling  their  owl  ...    ._^ 

especially  in  the  alsence  of  their  le^irii  r,  would 
not  be  commanded  by  subonlinate  cllii'i't";  nor 
did  they,  on  the  return  of  Ciesar  hiniwjl'  di»ci!ii- 
tinue  habits  of  disorder  and  license  ulMih  ihcy 
had  same  time  indulged.  Bring  slalioiii  [I  in  tiie 
neighlionrhoal  of  Capua,  from  whetiie  it  nes 
expected  they  should  embark  for  Africa,  they 
decamped  without  onlers,  and  maivhed  towards 
Rome  I  paid  no  re^n!  to  Iheftuthnritvof  Sullust, 


who,  in  the  capacity  of  prartor,  i 


tiiem,  killed  many  officers  and  persons  o. 
who  vcntored  to  op|x>se  them,  anil  threw  tlie  cny 

to  grea    consten  a  on      On  the  a  j  o.    I 
t  ua  tort      able  bod      Ciesar  hi      elt    b  r  d    o 


then  y   and  were  loroed  to    Ir  v 
a  nst  his  own  am  }  the  who  e  io  n 
:  pow     he     ad  erect  d  must  la  L     'W 
IS  agitated  by  these  icHections,  hr  srnt  a 


lancedJ    Thia  othoii 


told,  "That  thej  wimiu  explain  mem- 
Ca»ar"  HaMns  tl  is  in-wer  mil  n 
their  arrival  at  the    _  i  .  I  n  i    i 

should  appear  to  till  I     I  m 

were  hkely  to  iio"n 
them  another  mcB'-.^  ,  i  i  ..i  ji_  i 
had  hi3  leave  to  eniu  'i  uL  i  'i  i 
Ihey  accofdinglv  caiiif  in  a  \«fS\,  jui'  u 
session  ut  the  bild  ot  .Alars.  1  birf  c 
to  the  ailnce  of  his  tru  nds,  tke\  v,  t  ri  f  1 1 
CsiBar  himselt  in  person  B(.mg  ralneil  m 
spicuous  place,  thtj  crowded  arounti  hn- 
Irom  many  difierent  quarters  ut  once  ruii< 
of  the  scanty  rewards  which  thev  had  n 
enumerated  their  services  and  the  h  inJ^lii 
had  sufftred,  and  with  one  voiie  diniai  di 
Cffisar  LnoBuy  i!i. 
only  meant  to  extort  some  conn  Mi>tf 
" —  '""ped  the  consideration  et  Ihi  i>  ir 
1  impending  ui  Atncii,  huuM  xUI 

owed  th  II  I 
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Cssar,  ID  cnncEuning  a  apeecQ  which  he  mnile 
lr>  this  pur|iosp,  empTojed  tbc  appellation  of 
Qiiiri(«s,  or  fellow  citizens ;  »nil  ohservfil  how 
proper  it  was,  that  all  who  had  served  out  the  !e- 
sal  time  sliould  rec«re  the  accaslomed  dianjission. 
In  speaking  these  words,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
Ceneral  crv,  that  they  were  no  Ctuiritea,  but  sol- 
uiera,  witting  to  serve.  It  ia  alleged,  that  the 
ngme  of  Roman  ci^ns,*  thoogh  tha  most  rii- 
Ewctable  form  of  address  ia  the  political  assem- 
blip^  of  the  people,  carried  contempt  to  these 
miliian  adventurers,  and  insinualeil  a  state  of  ile- 
gradition  from  that  in  which  thay  affected  to 
Btand  An  officer  who  was  preparM  for  the  oc- 
caaiLin,  or  who  wished  to  improve  this  sentinient 
'in  favour  of  Ciesar,  desired  la  be  heard  ;  made 
an  apoluEV  f«r  what  was  past,  and  offered  to 
ple<!"e  himself  for  the  duly  and  future  obedience 
of  tfie  troops.  He  was  ansvrered  by  CEsar, 
That  the  services  of  this  army  were  now  of  little 
moment  to  hiiu;  that  as  they  deiiired  their  dis- 
mission, while  by  their  own  confcsidon  they  were 
yet  m  condition  to  serve,  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, and  should  instantly  disauss  them  with  the 
usual  rewards.  "No  man,"  heeaid,  "shnllcom- 
plain  thiit  in  time  of  need  I  employed  him,  and 
DOW  at  my  ease  for^  the  reward  that  is  dne  to 
him.  Such  as  cimtinue  in  the  service  until  the 
public  tranquillity  is  fully  restored  shall  have  mt- 
tioments  in  land ;  such  a><  haic  received  promises 
of  money  at  any  time  durin;;  the  war,  shall  be 
paid  now,  ur  in  a  little  time  hcnsiiUr  with  in- 
terest." He  condudrd,  however,  witli  saying, 
"  That  aa  he  aakcd  no  mail  to  remain  in  the  ser. 
vice,  90  ha  should  not  rcjecttlicduty  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  abide  by  their  colours  i  that  he 
dvmhI  this  indulf^nce  to  their  present  requests, 
and  to  tlieir  merit  on  liirmcr  occasions."  The 
whole  with  one  voice  desirejl  lo  be  coQ!i[>rBb3nded 
in  this  ai't  of  indulgence,  sjid  went  headlong  into 
allihe  extrainec  ofsnbmisMon,  as  they  had  lately 
gone  into  every  excess  of  disorder  and  insolence. 
Csesar  whs  thus  again  in  full  possession  of  his 
power ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  punish  the  au- 
thor^fif  the  mutiny.  [I  was  safer  to  reward  snch 
as  were  cunsjjicuous  in  any  prticular  merit;  he 
therefore  selected  a  (en  to  be  distinguished  by 


>r  Jeisure  to  recollect  ^eir  pre- 

.    Ruu  laar  consequence,  they  ware  so 

0  urn  against  their  leader.* 

J  ar  was  now,  according  to  the  vulgar 

Id  on  at  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  the 

n  ercalations  bang  neglected,  nominally 

d  o  the  middle  ot  E)eceail>er,  but  was  in 

e  jiast  the  autumnal  cquinoi,'  or  was 

end  of  September,  when  Cssar,  having 

he  proper  arrangeuientii  in  the  dty,  and  in 

in  er  related,  appeased  the  mutiny  which 

ne  I  (o  deprive  him  of  his  army,  wb»  a^in 

n  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.     The 

h  ch  was  thought  unfit  tor  operations  at 

rich  had  actually  forced  bis  antagonist's 

to  iort,g»vehinitlieopportunityhewished 


for  to  effect  his  passage  into  that  province.  He 
knew  that  the  enemy's  fleet  could  not  continue 
to  cruize  for  any  time  to  obtierve  his  motions;  and 
Chat  he  mi^ht  escape  them  with  theadvantii^e  of 
a  fevDurahle  wind,  he  had  chosen  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  the  same  season,  two  years  belare, 
to  transgjorl  his  army  into  Macedonia  a^inst 
Pom[)ey,  who  trusting  to  the  numbers  and  vigi- 
lance of  his  fleet,  BuffCTed  himself  to  he  enrprisS, 
and  to  be  dispossessed  of  a  country  which  be  i>c- 
cupied  with  90  superior  a  force.  Casar  having 
gained  so  much  on  that  occasion,  by  the  rapidity 
of  hia  motions,  now  made  war  witli  many  acuu- 
mulated  advantages  of  reputation  and  power, 
which  increased  his  boklness,  and  facilitated  liis 


fercnl  quarters  of  Italy  to  assemble  atCiUyhieun^ 
from  whence  he  hail  the  sliortest  [Bissaip;  to 
Africa,  he  himself  arrived  there  on  wluit  was  no- 
minally the  seventeenth  of  December,  but  in 
reality  nn  more  than  the  thirtieth  of  SB[iffmlicri 
ant]  uthough  he  found  no  more  of  his  army  ar- 
rived than  one  legion,  or  five  thousand  nLen,  of 
the  new  levie;^  nncl  six  hundred  hoiaa,  he  ordered 
these,  notwithstanding,  to  embark  on  liof.rd  such 
ships  as  were  then  in  Ihe  harbour ;  and  if  the 
wind  had  served,  would  have  instantiv  sailed, 
oven  with  this  small  force,  trusting  that  be  might 
be  able  to  surprise  some  ]iort  on  the  op|iosito 
shore,  and  prepare  a  safe  landing-place  lor  the 
troops  that  were  to  follow.  But  while  he  con- 
tinued wind-bound  at  LillylKeum,  he  was  joined 
BUcccsHvely  by  a  number  of  legions,  which  lie 
ordered  to  embark  as  fast  oa  they  arrived  ;  and, 
that  they  niizht  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  tlia 
first  fair  viii^  Chat  serveii,  sent  the  transports  lo 
he  under  an  island  near  Che  mouth  of  the  lurbuur. 
Being  in  this  state  of  readiness  with  six  le- 
gions, or  abont  thirty  thousand  foo',  togetlier 
with  two  thousand  horse  ;  and  Che  wind  coming 
fair  on  the  twenty-^hch  of  December,  or,  as  it 
is  computed,  on  the  twelfth  of  Oototer,  its  him- 
self went  on  board,  and  leaving  orders  for  tiie 
troops  that  were  still  in  motion  towards  Lilly- 
bieum  to  follow  him  without  delay,  he  set  sail  iiir 
the  nearest  land  in  Africa.  Not  knowine  of  any 
port  to  which  he  might  securely  repair,  he  oould 
not,  aa  usual,  assign  a  place  of  general  resort  in 
case  of  separation,  and  only  gave  orders  to  the 
Seat  to  keep  close  together  j  and  deferred  tiio 
[^hdceof  a  Isjiding-place  till  after  he  should  have 
observed  the  coast,  and  seen  in  what  part  of  it  the 
enemy  were  least  guarded  against  a  descent. 
Soon  after  he  sot  to  sea  a  storm  arose,  which 
dispersed  the  fleet;  he  himself  with  the  slii[» 
that  stiff  kept  him  company,  after  being  tosai>d 
four  days  in  a  passage  ot  no  more  than  twenty 
finguca,  got  under  the  land  of  the  promontory  of 
iVlercury,  and  from  tiience,  to  avoid  the  forces  nf 
the  enemy,  which  were  atotioncd  near  Uticn  and 
vound  the  bay  of  Carthage,  steered  to  llio  sonth- 

Tlie  coast  of  Africa,  from  this  ca|}e  or  pnmion- 
tory  to  tlie  bottiun  of  the  great  Syrtea,  over  liirce 
degrees  of  laCitude,  or  aliout  two  hundred  miles, 
extends  directly  to  the  soath.  It  alniunds  with 
con^erable  towns,  which,  on  account  of  their 


^iently  called  the  EmjMi 


icity  both 
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powCTB.  Aiirumetum  lay  on  one  fide  of  a  spa- 
cious hay,  bounJed  by  the  head  of  Clupea  on  the 
nortli,  and  that  of  Vacla  on  the  soulh.  The 
southern  coast  of  this  bay  contained,  besides 
Adriimelum,  tne  following  seaports;  Rufpina, 
Leptis,  and  Thapsus;  the  bay  iUelf  extending 
from  (he  first  of  these  pUees  to  the  last  about 
thirlj^^i  miles.  Sdpio  had  secured  Adrumetum 
and  ThapsQS,  hcin^  the  extremity  of  this  line, 
with  considerable  lorccfL     In  order  lo  render  the 

niince  unfit  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  he 
laid  waste  the  country,  and  had  collected  all 
the  proci^ons  ami  forage  into  these  ani]  other 
places  of  slrtngth  for  Che  nee  of  his  onn  army. 

Conddius  being  stationed  at  Adrumetura  with 
two  legions,  and  Virgihus  with  a  proper  force  at 
Thapsus,  the  ports  of  Rospina  and  Leplis,  as 
wdl  as  many  of  the  inland  towns,  were  entrusted 
to  the  keeidng  of  their  own  inbaHtants.  But 
these,  on  account  of  the  general  devastations 
lately  committed  by  onler  of  Sdpio,  were  ei- 
tremely  dlsaSected  to  his  mrty,  qncl  inclined  to 

Cato  was  stationul  at  Utica  as  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  centre  of  all  their  re- 
sources, and  the  seat  of  their  councils. ' 

Sd|>io  had  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army 
near  to  the  same  place,  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal nbject  of  any  attempt  that  ought  be  made 
from  Italy. 

Labienus  and  Pelceius  had  septate  boJiES,  at 
proper  stations,  to  guard  Che  inlets  of  the  coast 
round  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  were  so  disposed 
ot;  that  they  could  easily  jtan  and  cross  over  land 
to  the  bay  of  Adrumetum  upon  any  alarm  of  an 
enemv,  from  that  side. 

Vains  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet.  He  had 
kept  the  sea  during  summer  and  on  the  approach 
of  autumn,  but  had  then  withdrawn  to  Utica, 
and  laid  up  his  ships  for  the  stormy  season. 

Cesar,  howcecr,  according  to  his  custom  of 
taking  aji|iortunities  when  his  enemies  were  likely 
to  bpolT  their  guard,  venturing  to  sea,  even  in 
tills  season,  seeins  to  have  had  no  information  to 
direct  liim  on  bis  approach  to  the  coast,  be^des 
the  general  report  that  the  enemy  were  strongest 
__  ........  ^  aviaded  in  the  hayof  Carthage. 


In  this  belief  be  passed  the  beadlands  of  Cluji 
and  Neapolia,  and  stood  in  to  the  bay  of  Adr 
Being  seen  from  the  shore,  ne 


lowed  by  Cn.  Piao  from  Clupca,  with  three  thou- 
sand Numidian  horse,  and  was  received  at  Adru- 
metum by  Con^ius,  with  a  force greatiy  superior 
to  that  which  he  luinself  had  brought  to  the  coast. 
Bat  f.i  littie  had  he  attended  to  the  strength  of 
iJic  eneiuy,  or  so  much  was  he  determined  to 
brave  it,  that  he  landed  near  Adro- 

^.G.6.  uietum  on  the  nominal  first  of  Janu- 
JbI  Orrar  ^'fi  "'  "tioM  the  middle  of  October, 
IiicUi,3lu     with  three  thousand  iiwt  anda  hun- 

■  ~  ■  dred  and  fifty  horse.  This  haiard- 
"  in  seemed 


niliu,M    ous  step  his  high  repul 
to  reqmrc  or  to  juati^. 


Tbeei 


might  not  be  api>rised  of  his  present 
weakness,  it  beiirg  occa^ned  liy  the  accidental 
separslion  of  his  fleet.  They  were  likelv  to  be 
awed  by  his  name,  and  to  remmn  at  a  ciistancB 
lone  enough  to  let  him  lie  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  nis  arniy.  In  the  mean  time  he  supported  the 
courage  of  his  own  people,  by  proceeding  against 
the  enemy  with  bis  usual  confidence. 

The  Harrison  of  Adrumetum,  upon  this  sud- , 


den  appearance  of  a  force  wLs^ 


.  enemy  hcforf 

reinforcement,  thought  of  nothing 
secure  himself  from  surprise;  shut  his  gates, 
manned  his  walls,  and  placed  all  the  troops  under 
his  command  at  thrir  posts  of  aJarm,  Caisar,  to 
confirm  him  in  this  disposition,  sent  him  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  at  discretion;  and  atierwards, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Flancos,  who  had  been  in 
liahita  of  mtimacy  with  Considias,  endeavoured 
to  coriupt  or  to  gain  him  by  an  insmuatbig  mes- 
sage ;  but  this  oflicer,  heina  more  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity than  he  had  shown  liimself  to  be  an  able 
general,  onlersd  the  bearer  of  the  message  to  be 

EJt  to  death,  and  sent  the  tetter  uno)iencd  to 

Caisar  having  received  no  relnrn  to  his  mes- 
sage, and  suspecting  that  his  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  commander  of  the  tiircc^  at  Adrumetum 
might  betray  bis  weakness,  after  only  one  night's 
slay  in  this  dan^rous  situation,  determined,  on 
the  day  after  he  Wded,  to  remove  to  some  )ilace 
of  greater  security,  with  this  view  he  marched 
to  tlie  soulhvrard,  and  though  harassed  in  his 
rear  by  the  enemy's  horse,  continued  bis  march 
without  any  con^erahle  inlercuption  or  loss. 
As  he  advanced  to  Ruspina,  a  deputation  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  came  forward  to 
meet  hun,  with  offers  of  every  accommodation  it 
was  in  their  power  to  supply,  anil  of  an  iitinie- 
diate  reception  into  tbeiF  town.  He  encamjxd 
one  night  under  their  walls ;  but  being  inclined 
to  see  more  of  the  coast,  and  not  being  in  con- 
dition to  divide  his  little  force,  he  proceeded  with 
the  whole  to  Leptis.  Here  ho  was  received  with 
equal  bvonr ;  and  having  entered  the  town,  took 
measures  to  protect  the  inhalntants  from  the  11 
centiousnesB  of  his  own  people. 

This  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  reception 
of  his  transports;  and  a  few  of  them  accoidiiigly, 
having  some  cohorts  of  foot  and  troo(«  of  horse 
on  board,  it  being  now  the  third  day  after  be  him- 
self had  debarked,  or  about  the  twen^etli  of  Oc- 
tober, put  in  Co  the  harbour  of  Leiitis.  By  the 
report  of  persons  who  came  in  these  shl|is  he 
learnt,  that  numbers  of  the  fleet,  after  they  bad 
parted  company,  appeared  to  be  steering  for 
Utica ;  a  course  by  which  they  must  either'  run 
into  the  handscf  the  enemy,  or  lose  much  time 
before  they  conlJ  correct  their  mistake,  or  recover 
their  nay  to  the  southward. 

In  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  occasioned  by 
these  circumstajices,  Cesar  seeins  to  have  deU- 
berated,  whether  it  were  not  proiier  for  him  again 
to  embark;  and  in  consequence  of  Ins  doulits, 
probably,  though  under  pretence  of  the  want  of 
ibrage,  he  stilTkept  his  cavalry  on  board,  and 
with  great  difficulty  continued  to  supply  th^'m 
with  tresh  water  from  the  land.  But  nx  soun  us 
he  determined  Co  keep  his  footing  in  Africa,  he 
landed  his  cavalry,  and  took  the  neccBSBry  mea- 
sures to  procure  supplies  of  proWuons  by  sea. 
He  sent  back  the  em|)ly  transports  to  receive  any 
troops  that  ought  be  enived  at  Lillybieum,  and 
ordered  ten  galleys  from  the  harbour  at  Leptis  to 
~~  '  iS  for  tlie  miBiune  ahipa  of  his  last  embarka- 
He  despatched  eipresses  to  Sardinia  and 
other  maiitime  provinces,  with  orders  to  hasten 
nts  of  troops  and  the  supplies  of 
ch  were  eipectcd  from  thence  i 
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and  having  intelligence  that  the  enemy  hati 
magBMnes  in  the  island  of  Cercina,  neai    . .. 
coast  of  Africa,  be  sent  (hilh«i  Oriapns  Sallustius, 
the  celebrated  historian,  now  n.>rving  in  his  army, 
to  endeavoiur  to  secure  those  magazines  (at  lus 

Being  determined  lo  ke*p  both  the  porta  of 
Ruspina  and  Lep^  which  the  enemy  seemed 
to  have  ahandoned  to  him,  he  was  now,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  cohorts  which  joined  him  at  Leutis, 
in  condition  to  ganison  the  town  with  three 
thousand  men,  while  he  himself  retnmed  with 
the  remainder  of  those  who  were  landed,  to  keep 
his  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  Ruajana. 
This  place  being  unprovided  of  every  necfssary 
for  the  support  of  a  garrison,  he  determineil  lo 
(ry  what  provisions  could  be  RmnJ  in  the  neish- 
bourhood  to  subsist  his  troops  till  they  couluhe 
otherwise  suppttal,  or  enabled  to  )>enetrate  far- 
ther into  the  coontry.  For  this  purfjose  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  whole  of  his  little  army  lo  forage, 
fallowed  by  all  the  carriages  that  could  l<e  assem- 
bled, and  had  them  load<M  with  corn,  wood,  and 


r  the  troops  he  intended  lo  pit 
town.  As  soon  as  he  had  effected  this  service, 
it  ajipeared  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to 
go  lu  _pcrson  in  search  of  the  transports,  on  board 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  diE 


And  with  this  viev;  having  poiited 

"  ispina,  he  hloiself,  with  the  se 

ade  the  whole  of  bis  strength  t 


others,  thi     ._ _ . 

on  shore,  went  down  to  the  harbour,  which 
nbout  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in 
the  night. 

The  troops  that  were  to  be  left  at  Rusjana, 
witlu.m  tnc  Icailer,  in  whom  their  confidence  was 
chiefly  reposed,  were  aware  of  their  danger;  so 
few,  surrounded  with  nuuieroua  armies  who 
were  Ufcely  loassemble  against  them.  They  had 
now  been  three  days  on  shore,  and  the  enemy 
had  liill  time  to  be  apprised  of  thdr  dtuation  and 
of  their  weakness.  The  presence  of  their  gene- 
ral had  hitherto  supported  their  courage ;  they 
relied  on  his  abilities  to  re[>air  the  efieds  whether 
of  mistake  or  temeri^i  but  in  his  absence  " — 
lost  all  hopes,  and  eijiectcd  to  become  an 
prey  lo  thrar  cnemiea. 

Csesar,  however,  fully  determined  lo  put  to 
sea,  ha^in^  pi)st  the  night  on  board,  still  continued 
at  anchor ;  when  at  break  of  day  being  about  to 
weigh,  some  vessels  came  in  «ght,  and  were 
known  lo  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  wmch  he  so  anx- 
iously looked  for.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
other  shijia  which  appeared  succes^vcly,  and 
brought  hitn  the  greater  part  of  the  «x  Wious 
with  which  he  hwl  originally  sailed  from  Lilly- 
bsmn.  Being  thus  prevented  in  his  intended 
excursion,  he  returned  to  Ruspina,  and  loot  post 
between  the  town  and  tlie  shore. 

In  the  mean  Umo  it  appears,  that  Labienus 
and  PelreiuB,  commanding:  the  horse  and  Ught 
troops  of  Sdpio's  army,  in  the  angle  that  is  tunned 
by  the  promontory  of  Clupca,  between  the  bays 
of  Carthage   and  Adrumetum,  having  intelli- 

Sence  that  Ciesar  was  landed,  with  the  utmost 
iligence  assembled  their  forces,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  coast  from  wliich  Ibey  had  received 
the  alarm, 

CBiBat  had  taken  a  defensive  station  behind  the 
totrn  of  Ruspina,  the  place  which  he  chose  for 
'"    I  of  his  convoys  and 


I  of  Ruspina,  th 


reinforcements  by  sea ;  but  he  was  &r  fronvlinnt- 
ing  his  plan  of  operations  lo  the  defence  of  thia 
place.  On  the  fuurlh  or  fifth  day  after  his  kmd- 
ing,  although  by  his  own  account  he  had  yet  no 


hundred  horse,  lo  penetrate  into  the  country  ti 
observe  its  situation,  or  to  extend  the  source  ol 
his  supplies.  Alter  he  had  begun  his  march  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  about  three  miles  from  his 
camn,  the  parties  that  were  advanced  before  him 
lell  !^ck  on  the  main  body,  and  informed  him 
that  they  had  been  in  sight  of  an  enemy.  Soon 
after  this  report  clouds  of  dust  began  to  rise  from 
"le  plain,  and  about  noon  an  army  appeared  in 
Oi  ler  of  battle.  To  observe  them  more  nearly, 
Ciesar,  after  he  had  made  the  ^gnal  for  the  co- 
horts to  torm,  and  lo  be  covered  with  their  hel- 
mela,  wejit  forward  with  a  small  party  to  view 
the  enemy.  He  saw  bodies  of  cavalry  in  every 
part  of  the  field;  and  from  the  imperlW^t  view 
which  could  be  had  of  them,  as  the  air  was 
clondeil  with  dust,  he  supposed  their  line  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  horse.  He  thought  hunsctf  secure 
against  Euch  an  enemy,  provided  he  could  suRi- 
cjently  esteml  his  front  and  cover  his  flanks ;  an-1 
for  this  purpose  he  divided  his  small  body  of 
horse  to  the  right  and  the  lefl ;  and  that  he  might 
not  he  outlinet^  diminished  the  depth  to  increase 
the  length  of  his  ordinary  column.  In  making 
this  disposition,  however,  ho  bad  mistaken  the 
enemy's  force ;  it  did  not  condst,  as  he  supposed, 
entirely  of  cavah^,  but  of  troops  of  horse  inter- 
siierscd  at  intervals  with  bodies  of  foot,  and  he 
bad  Dot  observed  that  conuderable  delachmeniB 
were  sent  nnder  cover  of  the  hilts  lo  turn  his 
flanks,  and  lall  u^n  his  rear. 

Tinder  these  disadvantages  on  (he  )iart  of  Cffi- 

r,  the  action  began  in  front  by  a  scattered 

charge  of  the  Nnmidian   horse,  who  came  in 

squadrons  from  the  intervals  at  which  they  were 

filaced  abiong  the  infantry,  and  advancing  at 
nil  gallo]:^  threw  Iheir  javelins  and  darts,  and 
presently  retired  to  their  former  ^tuation.  In 
this  retreat,  under  cover  of  the  infantry  whose 
tnt^trvals  they  occupied,  they  inslantij  rallied, 
and  iircpared  lo  repeat  the  charge. 

While  CiBsar's  mfantry  was  occupied  in  Iront 
with  this  unexpected  mode  of  attack,  his  horse 
re  defeated  on  the  wings ;  and  the  enemy,  in 
isequence  of  the  disposition  they  had  made, 
re  already  on  his  right  and  left,  even  b^n  to 
«  on  his  rear,  and,  by  the  superiority  of  tbeil 
numbers,  were  enabled  to  coiittnoe  the  impres- 
sion they  made  on  every  ude;  his  men  giving 
way.  to  shun  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy, 
pressed  irom  the  flanks  to  the  centre,  so  that 
were  forced  into  a  drcle,  without  any  dis- 
. .  ion  of  front  or  rear,  and  were  u;alled  with  a 
continual  discliarge  of  missies,  which  did  great 

Cffisar,  who  so  far  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
surprised  and  overreached,  in  this  difficull  situa- 
tion, took  (he  benelit  of  that  con lidence  which  his 
known  ability  and  presence  of  mind  ever  pro- 
cured him  from  his  troops.  Recollecting  that 
the  enemy  roust  have  weakened  their  line  in 

imiiulsiB,  intra  cancelloa 


siGooi^le 
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ewry  pnil,  by  altcmpliiig  to  atrclch  it  c 
gtTni  n  circumferencii,  liu  prevailisi  on  his  I 
again  tn  csteml  Ihrir  ranks,  orc!er«l  the  t  ... 
tt>  ^0  uiU'miLtelv  tu  the  rioht  uad  the  lett,  and 
making  a  front  in  iioth  ilireMiooa,  charffod  tlie 
enemy  i>n  the  opposite  siilea,  and  iliove  mcin  in 
liotli  wayH  b)  B  distance  from  the  graund.  With- 
ool  attempting,  hoivever,  to  improve  hig  mivan- 
tigp,  or  to  mwe  the  nureuit.  he  took  the  oiiportu- 
uitv  of  llie  pHumy'a  Ifight  to  i^ffrel  hiH  own  retmit, 
ami  fi'll  hacik  to  the  eiiinn  bfhinJ  RuBpiua,  from 
whirrh  he  had  moved  in  tlie  mnrning. 

The  siKiedy  marcli  of  Laliicmus  and  Pptreius, 
from  a  disCitnce  which  could  not  be  less  than 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  accODiptiabcd  hy  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  allei  the  arrival  of  Ciesar,  and 
their  diaposidon  on  the  day  of  hattle,  to  avail 
theinwives  of  tlipir  nnmliBrsaiidi  ""  ' 

ing,  was  able  and  B|HTitcd.     But 
ficient  to  show  that  the  use  r 

n  the  0^  plain,  agaiaiit  troops  ^bo 

and  disaipUned  "^ — ' — "-■■■  -'■' '• 

_,    ._irae»  atid  disti 

havE  any  dedsivo  eSect. 

In  almut  three  days  after  this  encounter,  Cffisar 
had  iiitelHience  that  Scijno  bimxelf  was  ad 
ii\j  with  the  whole  force  of  his  infantry,  co. 
itigof  eight  legions,  ur  about  forty  thouaand  .  , 
and  four  thousand  re^Iar  tiorse :  an  aimy  which 
he  <«&»  not  in  condition  to  oppose  in  the  field, 
and  whit'h  obliged  him,  contrary  to  lus  uatial 
practice,  to  adugit  a  ]>]an  of  defence.  Ruspina 
W  along  the  coaM,  and  at  the  diatancB  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  Aa  fiia  army  lay  befiiad 
the  town;  covering  part  of  the  space  betweon  it 
snJ  the  sea  with  the  for^ficaUons  of  bis  camp,  he 
threw  up  an  intrenchnient  from  his  camp  on  one 
sile,  and  from  the  end  of  the  town  on  the  other, 
quite  lo  tiie  shore :  so  that,  by  means  of  tlio  town 
in  front,  the  fortifications  of  \m  camp  and  thest 
lines  in  Hank,  the  whole  space  between  Ruspiua 
and  the  sea  vras  covered  with  works.  And  the 
harbour  was  thus  secured  from  any  attemirts  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  man  and  defend  these 
fortifications,  he  landed  his  engjne.s  from  the  gal- 
leys, and  brought  the  mariners  to  servo  them  on 

Tho  choice  of  this  situation,  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  place,  ciposed  to  be  dejjrivo]  of  any  com- 
municatmn  with  the  country,  might,  in  case  the 
enemy  had  seized  their  advantage,  or  in  case  the 
reinforcements  which  Cfflsar  had  eipected  from 
the  sea,  had  by  any  accident  been  long  delayed, 
have  eiposeil  nim  to  the  greatest  calamines.  He 
himself  would  not  have  neglected  to  hem  in  an 
enemy  so  posted  with  a  tine  of  circumvallation  ; 
but  the  undertaking  was  too  vast  for  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  and  he  wassullered  in  safety 
lo  wait  the  arrival  of  his  reintbrcemeuts,  and  to 
collect  some  immediate  supply  of  provisions  from 
tile  n^hbourin"  country,  as  well  as  to  receive 
convoys  which  he  had  ordered  from  every  mari- 
time province. 

While  Cxsar  remained  In  this  post,  Scipio  ar- 
rived at  Adrumetum,  and  bavins  halted  there  a 
few  days,  joineii  Labienns  and  Petreiiis  in  tbe 
station  they  hail  chosen,  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ruspina.  Their  cavalry  immediately 
overran  the  country,  and  interru[>tal  tlie  supplies 
which  Ctesar  derived  from  thence.  The  space 
he  had  inclosed  within  bis  entrenchments  being 
about  six  Eiiuare  miles,  was  soon  exhausted  eveu 


of  ^rage  or  pasture,  nnd  his  horses  reiluced  to 
fet  i  on  sea  weed,  which  vras  stei-ped  in  ftpsh 
wnter.  in  order  to  purge  it  as  much  as  possible  of 
its  Mait. 

To  cnc^iurare  the  hopea  which  Scipio  enter- 
tained from  all  these  drcuinstances,  tbe  kin^  of 
Numidia,  with  a  powerful  army,  was  on  the 
march,  anil  likely  tnjoin  him  licfore  CiFsar  could 
receive  anv  conslilerable  additinr  to  bia  jifeafiil 
force  f  but  whatc>-er  might  have  lu-en  the  conse- 
quence of  Ibis  junctiim,  if  it  had  really  taken 
place,  it  was  delayed  for  some  lime  by  one  of 
those  sCroltes  of  fortune  to  which  hitman  foresight 
cannot  extend.  Pubhus  Sitius,  a  Roman  citiren, 
who  had  been  an  accomplice  with  Catiline  in 
his  designs  against  the  republic,  and  who,  on  this 
account,  had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 

Eower,  hail  assembled  a  band  of  warriors  or  law- 
sa  tiamlitti,  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  him- 
self of  conse()iience  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
was  adoutted  successively  to  join  the  fi>rces  of 
different  princes  in  that  quarter.  Being  now  in 
the  service  of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  and 
being  disposw!  lo  court  the  fiivour  of  Cffisar,  or 
hoping  to  mate  hia  jieace  at  Home  b^  means  of  a 
person  so  Ukely  to  be  at  tbe  head  of  the  Roman 
state,  he  persuaded  the  king  of  Mauritania  to 
take  advanCa?e  of  .Tuba's  absence,  and  with  sucJi 
troops  as  he  had  then  on  toot,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia.  .  Juba  being  about  lo  join 
Si^pio  neuT  Ruspina,  when  the  news  of  lliis  in- 
vasion of  his  own  cimntry  overtook  liim,  found 
himself  obhged  not  only  to  return  on  his  march, 
but  to  call  otr  from  his  allies  great  part  ol  ihe 
NumidiaD  light  troops,  who  were  slreiuly  in  their 

Sajnoj  though  thus  disappointed  of  the  great 
aeixssioa  of  fi^ce  which  he  expei^led  to  lei^ve 
by  the  junction  of  Juba,  and  though  even  some- 
what  leduced  in  hia  tbrmer  number^  slill  con- 
tinued to  act  on  the  oflensive ;  and  in  order  tc 
braue  his  enemy,  and  lo  receive  some  sinMiifs  of 
triumph  from  supposed  offers  of  battle,  repeatedly 
formed  his  army  on  the  plain  between  Ihe  two 
camjs.  In  repeating  these  operations,  he  ad- 
vanced stilt  nearer  and  nearer  to  Caisar's  en- 
trenchnientfl,  and  seemed  to  threaten  hia  camp 
with  an  attack.  In  return  to  this  insult,  or  to 
lake  off  its  eftects,  Ciesar,  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  works,  afTccted  to  licar  of  the  enetny's  ap- 
proach with  indiftereucc,  and  without  moving 


the  enemy  approached 

behind  Ihe  [loraprt  with  the  ut- 

moat  deliberation;  and  Scipio,  ojjon  this  recep- 

''    1,  when  seemingly  most  bent  on  assaulting  the 

!s,  being  satisfi^  as  usual  with  this  display  uf 

»u))eriiirily,  returned  lo  his  cantf. 

Juriiig  these  operations,  and  while  Jubi  was 

I  detained  in  ?<iuinidia  by  the  liiv-eraion  which 

Sitius  had  ocraaioned  in  his  kingdom,  Ciesnr  had 

lent  deserters  from  the  African  armv,  and 

ived  de^utatiuna  fram  diflcrent  )iarts  of  the 

itry,  with  profesMons  of  attachment  to  hini- 


by  the  natives  of  the  country,  he  had  a  message 
Irom  the  inhabita''>ts  of  Aeiila,  a  place  situatm 
liout  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  equally  dis- 
int  from  Adrumetum  and  from  Ituspma,  olfei 
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ing  V>  come  uniler  his  prot«tlon,  anil  inviting 
him  to  take  posspBeion  of  their  town.  The  peo- 
ple of  ttiis  plarc,  like  most  uthcr  towns  af  the 
province,  were  eiitrenir'ly  disaMrctpd  to  Si'ipio 
on  account  of  the  severities  which  he  e-ierciBCii, 
liy  iavin<f  waste  theif  posai^aaions  on  the  approach 
of  Cmsflr;  and  as  they  dreei1e<1  a  repetition  oftlie 
Bimi'  ineaaare,  they  were  ilesiroos  to  put  them- 
selves! in  aooatoreofdefi^ncea^iuiiBthiin,  CsBar 
Bcc<'{)te(l  of^thcir  offer,  an<l  sent  a  detachment  of 
his  army,  who  turning  round  the  enemy's  flank, 
af^r  a  lon^night^s  march  anlered  the  town  with- 
out op[ioBitiaD.  Considius  having  intelligence 
of  what  was  in  agitation  at  Adllu,  Hent  a  detach- 
tnent  at  the  same  time  from  Adrumetum  to  se- 
cure the  place ;  hut  comine  too  late,  and  liuding 
that  the  enemy  had  alreimy  entered  the  iDwn, 
brought  forward  some  more  forces  on  the  tbllow- 
ina  day,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dis- 

While  Cssar  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend his  quarters  in  Africa,  and  to  enlarge  the 
source  of  his  subsistence,  Ciispus  Sallustius  suc- 
ceeded in  the  de«an  U|Hm  which  lie  had  been 
Etnl  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  anil  was  able  to 
furnish  a  considenible  su])ply  of  provisions  from 
thence.  There  arrived  at  the  earae  time  from 
Ailienus,  at  Ijllj'hffium,  a  large  convoy  and  fleet 
of  transports,  havinc  on  board  two  entire  legions, 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  togeilier  with  eight 
hundred  Gaulish  cavalry,  a  thousand  archers  and 
(Jinijers,  and  a  large  supply  of  provi«ons.  As 
soon  as  these  troops  were  bnded,  the  transpivts 
were  sent  hack  to  Lillybsum,  in  order  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  army  which  was  still  eX' 

Scted  from  thence.  These  supplies  and  rein- 
:i^ements  at  once  reUevrd  CsEer's  army  from 
the  distress  which  they  suficrsd ;  a.ud  by  an  great 
an  accession  of  strength,  amounting  to  twelve 
thonsiind  men,  put  lum  in  comlition  to  hreak 
from  the  cunflnement  in  which  he  had  souke  lime 
remained,  and  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

The  drst  object  upon  this  change  in  hisaliairs, 
was  to  sei^e  upon  some  ri^ng  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ruspina,  tniich  Scipio  had 
ne^eeled  to  occupy,  and  from  thence  to  pursue 
such  advantage  as  ne  might  iind  acainst  the  ene- 
my. For  this  purpose,  he  decamped  after  it  web 
dark,  on  the  supposed  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
or  tenth  of  November,  and  tumiug  by  the  shore 
round  the  town  of  Ruspina,  ftnived  in  the  night 
on  the  ground  wliich  he  intended  to  cKcupy. 
This  was  part  of  a  riilgc,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  coast,  at  a  few  miles  di^nce  from  the  shoi 
and  which,  on  tlie  north  of  Ruapina,  lums  ... 
the  form  of  an  ain[)hitheatre  rouud  a  plain  of 
about  fifteen  miles  extent.  Near  (he  middle  of 
this  plain  stood  the  town  of  Uuta,  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  marshj  tract,  which  is  formed  by 
wate.r  ul  some  nvulets  that  Gill  from  the  mo 
tains,  and  spread  u|»n  the  plain  in  that  place. 
Scipio  had  posted  a  garrison  in  the  town,  and 
had  occupied  the  ridge  on  one  side  of  the  am- 
phitheatre beyond  the  marsh,  but  had  neglected 
Ihe  heights,  of  which  Ciesar  now  took  possession. 
It  seetns,  that  un  these  heights  there  remained 
numhsr  of  lowers^  or  a  spedea  of  castles  coi 
structe  J  by  the  natives  in  the  course  of  that  ow 
wars.  In  these  Cesar  was  (tirnished  with  a  nun 
berofseparate  lodgments,  which  be  joined  byline^ 
in  order  to  continue  his  communication  with  the 
camp  lie  had  ie&,  and  with  the  port  of  Ruspi 


toftheei 


aary  to  interrupt  h  ^ 

to  cooffl  fbrvrard  w  h    nte       n  m, 

while  so  great  a  mrt      his  arm    w  k, 

he  ordeK^  the  whole  under  arms,  stdl  keeping 
the  advantage  ofhis  ground  on  Ihe  heights.  Some 
parties  of  cavalry  and  hglit  troo)s  rsmo  near 
enough  to  skirmish  lBl.ween  Ibe  two  annies,  and 
Labienus  tieing  advanced  on  the  right  l}eyond 
the  main  Inxly  of  Scipio's  fnrcii^  Caesar  sent  a 
detacbment  round  a  village  to  attack  him,  and 
oblicred  him  to  %  in  grfat  disorder,  after  having 
■  '  ■■    ■         t  off.     ThM 

^cifHo*s  army,  that  the  whole,  with  precipitation, 
retired  to  their  camp.  Cffisar  returned  to  his  pos^ 
end  without  any  birther  iuterruiitioit,  ronlinued 
to  execute  the  works  he  had  alreadv  lirgun.  As 
aoon  aa  these  were  iiuished  on  the  foHowing  day, 
he  again  formed  In  order  of  battle,  to  return  the 
defiance  which  the  enemy  had  so.often  given  him, 
while  he  lay  in  ilie  lines  of  Ruspina;  nnd  ob- 
serving that  Si.'i|»o  remained  in  his  eatnp,  hs 
marched  on  to  the  town  of  If  jdta,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  Sriiiio  being  alarmed  fat 
the  safety  of  this  place,  at  which  he  liuil  de- 
)iosited  some  part  of  his  mBgazincit,  nili-nnciil  to 

and  Cteear,  believing  that  an  action  w»a  likely  Co 
follow,  made  a  halt,  with  the  town  of  Uiiln  l>c- 
foie  bis  centre,  having  both  hts  wings  eiliaijed 
beyond  it  to  the  right  and  the  left.  Scipio,  not 
to  extend  his  front  bej'ond  the  walls  of  the  town, 
drew  up  hia  army  in  four  Hne^  consisting  of 
many  seiiarate  bodies  interspersed  with  elephants; 
but  as  Cssar  did  not  cl  '      -     '     ■     - 


mained  ii 

night  to  th«r  respective  eamiis. 

Baaar  still  peralating  in  his  design  to  oblige  Uie 
enemy  to  hazard  a  battle  in  deteuce  of  Uzita,  pro- 
jected double  lines  of  ajiproach  from  his  presci^t 
camp  to  the  town.  As  the  (ilace  was  accessiblo 
to  the  enemy,  and  when  their  army  should  be 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  inight  be  made  a 
jmrt  <rf  their  line,  it  was  impossiWe  for  Ctesar  to 
invest  the  town,  or  even  to  approach  the  walls 
without  hsxard  of  being  attacked  on  his  flanks 
from  the  lield,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  from  Ihe 
town  itself.  In  order  to  cover  the  ajniroach  which 
he  intended  to  make  to  the  walls,  he  carried  on 
^m  his  cam])  on  the  hills  two  intrench incnln  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  tbrmiiig  a  lane  of  sufticient 
breadth  to  embrace  the  town.  Between  these 
parallel  lines  his  troops  atlvanced  to  the  walls 
with  perfect  security,  and  under  cover  from  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  on  tlieir  flanks.  A]s 
soon  as  this  Inne  was  eflected  to  within  the  ne- 
cessary distance  of  the  ivalis,  be  threw  op  in  front 
a  lireast  work  apposite  to  the  rsm{)nrts  of  the 
town,  and  from  thence  began  to  construct  the 
works  that  were  usually  emptoved  in  tlio  leiluc- 
t'lon  of  fortified  places. 
During  the  depeiidaiice  of  tliis  siege,  both  par 
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ties  receivcil  great  reinforcomenlB.  Sia[>io  was 
jointxl  by  (lie  king  of  Numidia,  who  having  rc- 
jwlicil  tho  enemy  wiio  «lwni[)Wd  In  invaile  his 
own  kin^oDi,  now  came  n'ith  tlinv  licdicfl  of 

regular  infiiiiliy,  (braied  ■"  ■'■" ''  ''■- 

Roman  legion,  A^hi  ha 
briiileij  cavairy,  with  a  gr 

iircgiilar  troops.    Cbbbi's  armj, ,, .. 

aneeof  tliis  tiiiv  enemy,  tfctk  riupJi  discutiragiil ; 
bnl  un  seeing  that  Sciujo,  i!tfd  alter  he  vms 
joinal  !iy  the  kin^  of  Numiiiia,  alill  remained 
on  the  de(eni<ive,  they  reaumed  their  tintuer  con- 
fidence, ami  were  thvmEeJvcs  soon  aAcr  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  two  more  legions,  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth,  nho  on  their  first  ap)irDach 
to  the  coast,  mi^ook  for  an  enemy  eome  galleys 
which  CntBHr  had  etadimiil  otT  the  hnrliour  of 
Thapsue,  and  under  this  mistake  stood  off  aj^in 
to  sea,  where  they  suflfereil  many  days  from  sick- 
ness, want  of  provision^  ani!  of  water. 

These  lesions  liaving  lieen  the  prindjial  ati- 
thors  of  thelate  mutiny  in  Italy,  are  said  to  have 
DOW  come  without  orders,  intending  to  evince 
their  zeal,  and  to  court  their  general's  &voui  at 
a  tinio  when  their  service  might  be  not  only  ac- 
ce|)taiile,  but  necessary  to  his  safety.  Tlie  prin- 
dpal  hisioiian  of  this  war,i  however,  relates  only, 
tiuit  CiesBi  having  observed  tribunes  and  centa- 
tions  of  these  l^ions  lo  have  occupied  entire 
tiaiuports  vith  their  own  equipage,  to  the  e^- 
cJuaon  of  the  troops  which  wero  then  so  much 
wanted  for  the  service,  he  took  this  opportunity 
to  execute  a  piece  of  justice,  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  remit,  or  lo  defer  on  a  former 
occasion.  That  he  dismissed  several  otfieers  of 
these  Itaions  fiT)m  the  service,  with  the  fijllowing 
terms  of  reproach:  "For  you,  who  have  Licittd 
the  troops  of  the  Roman  people  to  mu^nv  against 
the  repulilic,  who  have  plundered  the  allies,  and 
been  useless  to  the  slate;  whi^  in  pbce  of  soldiers, 
have  filled  transports  with  your  eorvanls  and 
horses ;  who,  without  courage  in  the  field,  or  mo- 
desty in  your  quartets,  have  been  more  formidable 
to  your  connny  than  to  her  enemies,  I  judge 
you  unworthy  of  any  trust  m  the  service  of  tlie 
republic,  and  therefore  order  you  Cbilhwilh  to  be 
gone  from  the  province,  and  lo  k(«p  at  a  distance 
from  oil  the  stations  of  the  Roman  army." 

The  other  incidents,  which  are  dated  by  liislo- 
rians  during  llie  dependence  of  the  ^egv  of  Uata, 
do  not  serve  tu  make  us  acquainted  with  its  pro- 
gress, 07  with  the  detail  of  its  operations.  The 
season  we  arc  told  was  Btormy,  and  Cffisar's  army, 
in  onler  to  crowd  the  more  easily  on  boajvi  of  the 
transports,  bad  left  great  part  of  their  equipage 
bebiail  them  in  Sii^y,  and  were  now  without 
any  covering  beades  their  shields,  exposed  to 
heavy  rains  and  hail,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  appearances  of  fiie,  which,  to  their  great 
auLizement,  instead  of  the  ordinary  flashes  of 
lightning,  became  stalionary,  and  for  a  sen^Me 
time  continued  to  flame  on  the  points  of  their 
■pears.  While  this  storm  cnnlinuei),  the  ground 
upon  which  they  iay  was  overflowed  with  water, 
or  washed  with  continual  torrents  from  the  hills. 
Caisar,  nevertiicless,  persisted  in  the  attack  of 
Uzita,  and  seemed  still  to  llaUer  himself  that  the 
defence  of  this  place  would  lay  the  enemy  under 
some  disadvantage,  which  U]ight  furnish  liim  wilh 
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an  opportunity  lo  decide  the  w 
were  aceonlingly  often  drawn  cut  in  order  of  liat- 
tle,  and  were  present  at  partial  engagements 
of  their  cavalry  or  irregular  troops,  but  without 
anv  general  action. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  eipertations  which 
must  have  attended  the  operations  of  this  sir^, 
Ciesar  had  one  of  the  many  occasions,  on  wliich 
he  was  ever  so  ready  to  commit  his  genius,  bis 
reputation,  and  his  hfe,  in  acts  of  scpniiuf;  teme- 
rity, which  persons  ofinfiTriorabilityrrav  admire, 
but  never  cao  safely  imitate.  Varns,  vnlh  a  fleet 
of  fiily  raitleys^  had  siu^irised  and  burnt  the  greater 
part  of  nis  shipping  at  Leptis,  and  was  in  chase 
of  Acquila,  who,  with  an  mfcrkor  squadron,  was 
flying  liefore  him  to  the  southward.  CtrKar  ap- 
prehended that  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of 
this  advantage,  if  not  B[ieedi]y  checked^  must 
soon  be  mastera  of  tlie  see,  ao  as  to  cut  oil  all  his 
supplies  and  reinforcements  bum  the  coasts.  He 
knew  that  reputation  gained  or  kist  on  small  oc- 
casions, often  deddea  the  greatest  aiTairs;  and 
that  adverse  drcumstances,  which  if  EufT^rfd  lo 
aceumulate,  may  oliscure  the  brightest  fortune, 
can,  if  seasonably  encountered,  by  daring  clToits 
of  resolution  and  rouroge,  be  actually  turned  to 
advantage.  He  instant^,  therefore,  wi'nt  in  per- 
son lo  Leptis,  from  whence  he  put  off  in  a  barge, 
and  having  overtaken  hia  own  squodrDn,  wliii'h 
was  flying  helbre  the  enemy,  he  onii'i.-d  (liim  to 
putabout,  and  steer  directly  against  l!nii  pur- 
suers. Varus  was  struck  with  this  iinari^oiiiit- 
abla  change  in  the  conduct  of  his  iiicim;  and 
Buppo^ng  them  to  have  come  in  Mglit  of'  et-iae 
powerfal  support,  he  fled  in  his  turn,  and  crowd- 
ing sail,  steered  for  the  port  he  had  left.  Cffisar 
Sve  chase,  overtook  some  of  the  he avif  st  sailers 
It  fell  astern,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  take 
refuge  in  tlie  harbour  of  Adrumetum.  Here  he 
presented  Ijimself  wilii  an  air  of  defiance ;  and 


n  this  ti 


1e  of  h 


by  the  enemy's  flight,  he  ret 

of  Vzita.     In   sudi  actions  the  iortunale  often 

succeed,  because  the  attempt  appears  to  be  Im- 

poswblej  and  men  of  great  abilitv  mav  no  doulil 

venture  into  tiie  midst  of  dlfficulSi-s,  with  vihich 

persons  of  inferior  capacity  are  by  no  means  lilto 

contend. 

Cssar,  notwithstanding  that  hy  this  stroke  of 
fortune  he  preserved  his  eommnnicalion  with  the 
sea,  and  received  considerable  supplies  from  t  hence, 
as  well  as  from  the  country  around  him,  in  which 
he  was  fiivoured  by  the  natives ;  yet  being  greaUy 
circumscribed  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
hght  troops,  he  suffered  cousderably  in  his  camp 
from  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  being  in  his  pre- 
sent operations  against  Uzita,  to  fight  whh  a  nu- 
merous army,  in  detaU,  behind  flie  waUa  of  a 
llirlilied  town,  without  being  able  to  en 
upon  equal  terms  in  any  dei^sive  ai 


gage  them 
11,  he  look 

[0  discontinue  the  siege,  and  to  re- 

e  advantageous  station  i 


dertake  some  enlcrprise,  in  wluch  he  i        

likely  lo  sncceed.  He  accordingly  decamped  in 
the  nighi,  set  fire  lo  the  wood  and  straw  that  was 
amassed  ufKin  the  ground,  left  the  lanes  he  had 
tortified  with  so  much  labour,  and  marching  by 
the  shore,  placed  his  baggage  between  the  co- 
lumn of  the  army  and  the  sea,  and  thus  covered 
it  from  the  enemy,  wlio  tie  expected  were  lo  fol- 
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Ii>n  him  by  the  ridge  of  hills  wiiich  overloolied 


_  .._  was  sufficient  to  confirm 
tlic  If  ailers  of  tlie  rrpublicati  t»ity,  in  Ibe  hopes 
(hev  hac!  formed  of  Ving  afafe  to  wear  him  out 
by  a  iJilntory  war.  Tliov  followed  him  accorc!- 
ingly  by  Ihe  heighta,  an^  having  oteerved  that 
he  Eio!i3eil  at  A^T,  a  town  which  he  held  by 
the  af)i>ctio>is  of  the  natives,  ttiey  took  post  on 
three  several  heights,  at  the  distance  of  about  di 
miles  from  bis  camp.  In  this  poaition,  they  were 
not  at>le  to  hinder  him  from  ixiaking  m  the  con- 
tiiruDUd  villoi^  and  fields  a  consicterable  acqui- 
Bitien  of  prbvisjona  and  forage,  which  greatly 
relievd  bis  army;  but,  to  prevent  his  fiirthcr 
exc<i[^ions  into  the  counts,  and  to  secure  its 
produce  to  their  own  use^  tliey  sent  two  le^ns, 
umler  the  command  of  Caius  Mutius  Resjiius, 
with  onli-rB  to  take  poaseasion  of  the  town  ofZeta, 
which  lay  almul:  twenty  miles  from  Agar,  and  on 
thf  right  ^t  some  tfiatattce  beyond  their  present 
camp.  Collar  haJTintolligence  from  the  nntivca, 
that  these  Injopa  were  frequently  employed  abroad 
in  collectini  provisions  aiul  forage,  and  that  they 
mtaht'oiisilv  be  cut  offj  and  the  town  be  surptiaed. 
He  accnrdinoly  fi>mied  a  design  for  this  purpcee; 
iind  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  it,  remoiied 
from  the  plain  of  Agar,  atid  fortified  a  strong 
camp  on  a  height  nearer  lo  the  enemy.  Here 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  for  his  lines,  he  put  the 
leniVmdeF  of  the  army  in  motion  in  the  ni^bt, 
paaaivl  by  the  enemy's  stations,  and  surpnsed 
the  town  of  Zeta,  which  he  entered  by  brrak  of 
day,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  had 
left  the  pbice  in  perfect  security,  ajS  were  acat- 
tered  in  foraging  parties  over  the  nraghbouiing 
country.  Having  placed  a  sufiident  detachment 
to  secure  this  new  acquisition,  he  set  out  upon 
his  return,  making  a  dispoalion,  not  to  pass  tiie 
enemy  unohserveJ,  which  was  no  longer  practi- 
cable, but  to  force  hia  way  through  any  inii>edi- 
inent  they  might  oppose  to  his  march.  The  night 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  advantage  In  him  j  he 
set  out,  therefore,  by  day,  leading  the  governor 
of  Zeta,  with  P.  Atiiiis,  mho  felonged  to  the 
association  of  Utica;  his  prisoners,  together  with 
some  inrt  of  Juba'3  equipage,  and  a  train  of 
camels,  loaded  with  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  place. 

The  enemy  were  by  this  time  apprised  of  his 
motions.  Sciuio  was  come  out  of  ha  fines ;  and, 
nut  far  from  Casar'a  route,  had  posted  himself  in 
order  of  battle.  Labienus  and  Afranius,  with  a 
great  power  of  cavalry  and  light  in&ntry,  had 
taken  poi^ieasion  of  some  heights  undpr  which  he 
was  to  oass,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  him  on 
hia  flan'ks,  and  on  hia  rear.  Cesar  was  aware 
of  'htTBe  dilficulticB ;  it  was  nevertheless  necee- 
eary  lo  encounter  them.  He  trusted,  that  the 
head  of  his  column  must  force  its  way ;  and  he 
placed  hii  whole  cavalry  to  cover  the  roar  of  his 
march.  When  he  came  abreaM  of  the  enemy, 
being  assailed,  as  usual,  by  the  Afiican  cavalry 
with  peculiar  efforts  of  ngifity  and  cuimiug,  he 
made  a  halt ;  and  in  order,  by  some  great  exer- 
tion, if  [lossible,  to  clear  his  way,'  and  proctira  lo 
his  people  aome  resjate  in  pursuing  the  remain- 
der of  their  march  undisturbed,  he  ordered  the 
legions  to  lay  down  the  loads  which  they  usually 
carriul,  and  io  cbarge  the  enemy.  They  accorcf- 
ingty  put  all  >':.e  Afiicans  to  flight ;  but  no  sooner 


four  hours  in  passing  over  a  hundred  p 
less  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  ptnce 
at  which  they  were  first  attacked.  The  sun  was 
setting,  and  the  enemy  were  in  hopes  of  bi'ing 
able  to  oblige  them  to  halt  Ibr  the  night  on  a 
field,  wliicb  was  destitute  of  water.  ScJpio,  for 
this  purpose,  still  kept  the  poMtion  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  from  thence  observed, 
and  occaMonally  support*d,  the  operations  of  the 
fight  troops. 

Ctesar  pcrcrfvcd  the  danger  to  which  he  mnsl 
be  eiiioEed,  if  he  should  halt  on  this  ground,  and 
saw  the  neces^ty  of  uontimiing  his  niareh ;  but 
observing,  that  as  often  as  the  cavalry  in  his  rear 
was  engagcJ,  whether  they  repulsed  or  gave  way 
to  the  enemy,  be  was  obliged  to  stop  in  order  to 
Bujiport  them,  oi  to  wait  till  they  had  Teco\ered 
their  atation,  he  thought  proper  to  change  his  dis- 
poaition,  lirought  foiwanl  the  horse  to  the  head 
of  bis  column,  and  substituted  a  chosen  body  of 
foot  in  the  rear,  who  although  under  an  inces- 
sant discbarge  fi-om  the  enemy,  coutinued  to 
move,  and  enabled  him,  though  slowly,  lo  eflecl 
his  retreat  with  a  regularand  uninterrupted  pace. 
In  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the  great  dan- 


Having  thus  got  possesion  of  Zeta,  a  poet  on 
the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  Ciesar  formed 
succcsMve  deagns  on  Vacca,  Sarsura,  and  Tjs- 
dra,  places  simdarly  atuated  round  the  scene  of 
.1 — ,jjr_  jjij  design  on  the  first  of  these  places 
.  prevented  by  Uie  Numidians,  who,  having 
intelligence  of  hia  coming,  entered  before  him, 
and  reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  Both  armies  be- 
ing inmolion  for  some  days,  he  forced  Sarsura  t 
bat  advancing  to  Tysdra,  with  the  some  mtcn- 
tion,  he  thought  proper,  upon  observmg  the 
strength  of  the  place,  not  to  make  any  attempt 
against  it ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  having  re- 
turned to  his  station  near  Agar,  the  enemy  like- 
wise resumed  their  former  poanon. 

While  Cesar  remained  at  this  post,  he  re 
eeived  a  reinforcement  of  (but  thousand  men,  con 
sistinff  chiefly  of  the  ack,  who  bad  been  lef 
hehiiM  the  army  in  Italy,  and  who  now  loined 
their  legion^  together  with  a  body  of  four  hun- 
dred horse,  and  a  thousand  archers  and  shngera 
With  this  accession  of  strength,  be  formed  a  do- 
sign  on  Tegea,  which  was  occu[aed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  supported  by  the  whole  of 
their  army,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
mi!ea  behind  the  town ;  and  having  advanced,  in 

the  plain,  he  was  observed  by  labienus  and 
Sripia.  who  came  forward  at  the  same  time, 
about  four  miles  beyond  their  own  station,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  their  detachment.  These  consist- 
ing of  four  hundred  horse,  divided  themselves  on 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  town ;  and  the  main 
armies  bdng  formed  in  order  of  buttle,  with  this 
post  between  them,  Ciesar  gave  orders,  that  the 
party  of  horse,  which  ventured  lo  show  them- 
selves without  the  walls  of  Tegea,  should  be 
attacked.  The  events  which  folbwed  this  first 
encounter,  brought  into  action  several  detached 
bodies,  both  of  horse  and  of  foot,  that  were  sent 
from  the  diflerent  sides  to  sustain  the  |iarUeB  en. 
guged,  but  did  not  lead  lo  any  general  or  decisive 
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action ;  anil  lutb  amiice  iptiinl  at  night  to  theii 

In  many  i>f  these  partial  engngpinpnta  which 
hiipprnrd  In  thiq  Cflniuaign,  Ccesar's  onvalry  ga^'e 
way  lo  tfiKt  of  the  Africans.  In  one  of  flifir 
flights  Ciesnr  met  nn  ofBcpr,  whn  max  running 
avmy  with  his  party,  and  aflecting  to  Iwlieve  him 
unJcr  a  miatikp,  took  hold  of  hia  hridle,  "You 
arc  wn>n^,"  he  eoid,  "fnr  it  ik  this  iraif  vou  mnet 
go  to  the  pnemy."  Evrn  the  if  giona  Btoai  grratly 
in  awe  of  the  Naniidiiin  irrcgulara,  by  whom 
they  werp,  on  niany  occasions,  snriitiBeil  with 
some  nisw  fiBt  of  ability  or  running ;  »nd  they 
were  voniudcraMy  intiiniriated  hy  the  number  and 
Ibrmiclabie  appearance  of  the  elephants,  which 
they  Itnew  not  how  lo  withatond.  To  fortify  the 
minds  of  Ilia  men,  and  to  prejiare  them  lo  meet 
such  anfAjionixtd,  Cteear  had  a  number  of  eie- 

Shants  l)r*>u6ht  to  his  camp,  armed  am]  harness 
ke  tliPHC  nf  the  enemy.  He  oieroiseil  his  horses 
in  presence  of  these  animnls,  tauj;ht  his  men  in 
what  pJacea  to  strike,  where  the  lieast  was  vul- 
nerahJe,  and  how  to  elude  their  furr.  He  like- 
wise made  some  rhaiiife  in  the  ubuuI  exercise  c^ 
the  legion,  such  as  might  the  better  qualify  his 
men  to  biilflc  or  rejK'l  the  artful  and  desultory  at- 
tacks of  the.  Nuniidians;  and  as  he  fccquenlly 
employed  hia  rcfiulac  troops  in  foriiging  (larties, 
he  inured  them  by  dogreos  to  do|iait  ftom  Ihar 
usual  forius,  williout  loain^  thdr  vouraee,  anil  to 
recover  from  any  casual  disonter  into  wliich  tiiey 
nu^ht  be  thrown.  To  show  hia  own  confidence 
in  the  superiority  of  his  men,  he  frequently  made 
an  nlTer  of  battle  on  equal  ground ;  and,  in  the 
manner  that  was,  in  their  turns,  common  to  both 
parties,  drew  a  species  of  triumph  from  his  ene- 
my's declining  to  Hght. 

'in  these  operaUona  the  campaign  drew  on  to 
tlie  middle  of  rchruaiT,  end  ha<l  lastedaboutlive 
moutlis;  during  this  time  CEBSarhail  gurmobnted 
very  great  diiHctdbea,  arising  froui  the  dispersion 
of  Ws  fleet,  the  uncerfcuiity  OC  his  communication 
with  Italy,  and  the  scanaty  of  provisions  in  a 
country  U'lid  waste  or  possessed  by  hia  enemies. 
He  was  now  become  maBtei  of  many  towns  on 
tbecoost,  and  of  aconriderable  extent  of  territory; 
but  from  the  many  objects  which  required  his  at- 
tention in  dillcrent  jiurts  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
mained under  great  ciiBadvantage  in  supporting  a 
dilatory  vrar,  in  which  it  appeared  that  Scipio 
and  Labienus  were  resolved  to  persiiit.  In  order, 
if  possible,  to  break  their  measures,  he  formed  a 


province.  With  this  view  he  decamped  in  the 
night  from  his  station  near  Agar,  and  directing 
his  march  to  the  southward,  amved  before  Thap- 
>us  on  the  following  day.  As  tie  had  formerly, 
in  order  to  secure  his  convoys  agaiaet  any  at- 
tempts jrrun  thenee,  blacked  up  the  harlieur  with 
lus  ships,  he  noiF  seized  all  the  avenues  which 
led  to  the  town,  and  invested  it  completely  from 
the  land. 

Scipio  and  Juba,  greatly  interested  to  preserve 
a  place  id' BO  much  consequence,  put  their  armies 
in  motion,  and,  to  counteract  that  of  Cajsar,  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  route  of  the  hills.  Seeing  him 
iuvest  Thdpsus,  they  took  their  iirst  posts  on  two 
leparate  heights,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
town.  Cffisar,  with  his  usual  ujdnstiy  and  des- 
patch, ei:e(.ut«l  lines  both  of  circumvomtion  and 
jf  counlervallation.     By  these  lines,  which  were 


in  (he  form  of  a  crwrent,  terminating  at  botli 
ends  in  the  sea,  he  emnraccd  the  town,  and  pro- 
posed to  encani]!  his  army  between  them.  Scipio 
was  Buflicientlj  arj{Uaintnl  with  the  |(mund,  lo 
know,  that  there  was  near  tlie  harhour  a  narrow 
channel,  or  salt-[ut,  sniamted  from  (he  sea,  l>y  a 
second  beach  or  sand-hank,  which  it  was  ]«issible 
the  enemy  might  not  Lave  observed,  and  by 
which  he  might  s^  have  an  entry  to  the  town, 
or  be  able  to  throw  in  his  sticcours.  He  there- 
fore adcanced  witl  hie  whole  army;  and  while 
he  made  a  fnnt  to  interniiit  Ciesar  in  the  works 
he  was  carrying  on,  sent  a  ]»rty  to  oerupy  the 
sand-i>ank,  or  to  throw  Ihunselvcs  into  the  town 
nf  Thapsus  by  that  eommuuication.  CKs.Qr, 
however,  had  already  taken  |)osseBNon  o(  this 
passage,  and  shut  it  up  with  three  several  in- 
trenchments  or  rcdouUs,  so  [^ced  as  to  secure  it 
at  once  against  any  sallies  fmm  the  garrison,  as 
well  as  attacks  Irom  the  field. 

The  comHned  army,  on  being  thus  d"isiii>- 
pranted  of  any  conununication  with  the  town  of 
ThapSHS,  remained  alt  the  day  under  arms,  and 
gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity,  which  he  often 
affected  to  desire,  of  terminating  the  war  by  a 
battle.  But  Ctesar,  rithct  because  he  had  not. 
sufficiently  fortified  his  intrcnchmcnts  to  secure 
rear  from  the  town,  or  \iecanse  he  woulrl  not 
ise  that  moTdcnt  to  fijhl,  when  the  enemy 
_.  prepared  to  recrivo  him,  made  no  advances 
to  enga^  on  that  day. 

Scipio,  remmning  on  the  same  ground  uU  ni<^Iit, 
took  his  resolution  to  encamp,  and  at  lireak  of 
day  appeared  to  be  forming  the  nsual  intrench- 
roents.  Ciesar  had  then  probahly  cnmpk'ted  his 
own  works ;  and  thinking  the  opportunity  feir, 
or  being  determined  not  lo  suffer  the  enemy  to 
ellect  a  lodgment  in  his  presence,  lie  made  the 
nsna]  fflgnal  to  prepore  for  action ;  and  leaving  a 
proper  force  to  man  his  intrenchments  against  the 
town,  drew  out  the  remmndei  uf  his  anoy  to  the 
field,  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  get  under  sail,  to 
turn  a  head-land  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and 
as  soon  aa  the  action  began  in  front,  to  alarm 
them  with  shouts,  or  a  feint  to  land  and  lo  attack 
their  rear.  Having  made  these  dispoMlions,  he 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  being  come  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  posture  ot  the  enemy, 
observed,  thai  their  main  body  was  aiipady  in 
order  of  battle,  with  the  elephants  disposed  on  the 
wings;  and  that  numerous  parties  were  still  at 
work  on  the  lines,  within  which  they  meant  to 
encamp.  He  halted  an<f  made  a  dispoeWon  suit- 
able to  thai  of  the  enemy.  His  centre  consisted 
of  five  legions,  his  wings  each  of  four;  the  tenth 
and  second  legions  composed  the  right  vring,  the 
eighth  and  nmth  composed  the  lea  Five  co- 
horts, toselher  with  the  cavalry,  were  selected  to 
support  the  arcJiers  and  slingcrs  that  were  to  be- 

Clhe  attack  on  the  enemy's  elephants.  Ctesar 
iself  went  round  every  diviaon  on  foot,  ex- 
horted the  veterans  to  be  mindful  uf  the  high 
reputation  which  they  had  to  support,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  new  levies  lo  take  example  from 
those  who  were  already  poaaesseil  of  so  much 
^ory,  and  who  were  instructed  hy  long  espe- 
„  ;„  .i.„  =rf»  to  lie  practised  in  the  day  of 

vployed,  the  legion* 
of  Scipio  appeared  to  reel ;  they  at  one  time  re- 
tired behind  thdr  imperfect  works,  again  changed 
thdr  purpose,  and  came  back  lo  their  ground 
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Many  nf  Cffisar'K  officers,  anJ  many  of  the  Tpte- 
riiii  ffliUlicrs,  well  aequainteil  witb  this  sign  of 
ilistractiiin  and  irresolution,  cftlleii  aloud  ftir  the 
sipnnl  of  Istttlo.  But  he  himself,  possibly  (o 
whet  tlidr  ardour,  ai  well  us  lo  kfcp  them  iu 
breath,  again  and  again  halted  the  whole  line. 

Tn  this  situation  of  Che  two  .irmies,  Cajsai  is 
saiil  tu  have  been  ariaul  with  a  fit  of  the  epilcpev, 
to  whiiih  he  was  subj'ectj  a  ilisease.  which,  iil. 
thouijh  it  attnchs  the  seata  of  nndiintanding  and 
of  si'Usi',  Biid  sunpends,  for  a  lime,  alt  the  e.'ici- 
qisps  of  thcin  in  the  most  olanmng  majinM,  dopa 
not  apjicar  froin  this  exampto  to  impair  the  iacol- 
lics,  nor  to  be  inconsistent  with  thdi  highest 
mrasurrs,  and  thrir  ablest  emrtions.  The  report, 
however,  is  not  conraetent  wjtb  the  nairation  of 
HiitiuB.  This  hietonan,  although  heallowsthitt 
the  truopa,  in  the  last  part  of  their  motion  lo  en- 
gage, acted  ■mithout  any  orders  ;  and  while  Ciesar 
wished  them  lo  advance  more  deliberately,  that 
they  fi>n¥d  a  truo^jct  on  the  right  to  souud  the 
usu.'il  charge,  and  that  the  whole  line,  without 
any  other  Mgnal,  oterwhelming  hj  Ibrce  all  the 
ofiictrs  who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  continued 
to  rush  on  the  enemy:  yet  he  observes  that 
Cnsar,  instead  of  being  out  of  condition  to  ad, 
took  his  resolution  to  excite  an  ardour  which  he 
could  not  restian ;  and,  b  order  that  he  might 
bring  his  whole  army  at  once  with  united  force 
into  ai^tion,  commanded  all  bis  Iruuioets  to  sound, 
and  himself   mou  -  .        .  "^T       .        ' 

with  the  ibremoat  _. 

the  right,  where  the  enemy's  elephants''  being 
gallyd  with  a  shower  of  arrowa  and  atones,  ivelod 
it  vrere  posted  lo  sustain 
infentry  under  foot,  and 
liahed  intrcnchmenta  in  their 

The  led  of  Scipio's  army  he ing  thus  routed, 
the  main  body  soon  allj^c  gave  way;  and  the 
whole  fled  lo  the  camp  which  they  hail  formerly 
occupied ;  but  in  th«r  flight,  being  thrown  into 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  separated  from  their 
oIKcer^  they  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  they 
lied,  without  any  person  of  rank  to  rally  or  com- 
mand them.  Ill  this  ^ate  of  consternation  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  attempted  to  lake 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  their  Numidian  ally.  But 
this  being  already  in  possesion  of  the  enemy, 
thev  continued  Ihdr  flight  to  the  nearcat  hoi^hls; 
and  b^ng  vvithout  arms,  awaiteil  tlieir  &te  in  a 
state  of  helpless  despair.  When  thev  saw  the 
troops  Ihat  pursued  them  advance,  they  made 
signs  of  submission,  and  saluted  the  victors  witli 
a  shout ;  but  in  vain.  They  were  instantly  al^ 
tacked  by  the  victorious  army  of  Ciesar,  who, 
though  affecting  demency  on  former  occasions, 
now  seemed  lo  be  actuated  with  a  paroiysm  of 
rage  and  thirst  of  blood ;  contrary  to  the  orders 
and  entreaties  of  their  general,  they  put  the  whole 
of  this  unarmed  and  detcncelesa  multitude  lo  the 
sword.    They  are  said,  on  this 

' ''"  "  "tunity  of  satiati  ^  ^ 

'own  ofitcers  who  had  ullended 
,licm.  One  was  actually  murdered,  another, 
leing  wounded,  fled  to  Cssar  for  protection ;  and 
iiany  persons  of  distinction,  senators  and  Roman 
iniglits,  observing  their  danger,  thought  pFopcr 
'o  withdraw  Co  some  place  of  conceal  nientj "'"  ''" " 
present  fury  of  the  troops  should  abate. 
Ill  the  be^nnitig  of  this  memorable  acCi 


scd  with  loss.  "When  the  contest  vras  over, 
sar,  to  indtee  the  town  to  surrender,  ilisplayed 
trophies  of  victory ;  but  had  no  answer.     On 

the  walls'of  the  town;  and  in  that  place  pro- 
nounced his  tlianks  to  the  legions  tor  their  beha- 
-  nr,  and,  without  any  reproach  for  the  disorder 
—.1  cruelty  of  the  preecdin"  day,  declared  what 
were  lo  lie  the  rewards  which  lie  intended,  at  k. 
[iroper  dine,  for  the  veterans ;  and,  by  some  im- 
mediate mark  of  his  ^vour,  distinguished  a  tew 
who  had  osnalized  tbemselves.  He  appointed 
CaiUB  Rubellius,  with  three  iegions,  to  continue 
the  siege  of  Thapaus,  and  C/_  Domitius  with  Ivro 
others  to  reduce  Tysdra;  and  having  sent  fbr- 
wani  M.  Mcasala,  vrith  a  body  of  horse  onllie 
road  to  Ulica,  he  himself  followed  with  the  r»- 

At  Udra  were  assembled  from  every  part  of 
le  empire,  all  who  were  obnoxious  lo  Cssar,  or 
rho,  from  a  zeal  for  the  republic,  liad  refused  to 
submit  to  lua  power.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  towards  night,  a  person  who  had  escaped 
fi^m  the  Held  of  battle  coining  Co  Utica,  this  un- 
happy convention  of  citizens  was  struck  with  the 
greatest  alarm.  Under  the  eElecta  of  their  con- 
sternation, they  met  in  the  streets,  ran  Co  Che 
^Ces,  and  again  returned  to  their  habitations. 
They  crowdi^  together  in  the  public  places,  and 
separated  by  turns,  and  passed  the  night  in  ei- 
trema  confusion.  Cato  represented  to  them,  Ihat 
the  accounts  they  received  might  be  exaggerated, 
and  endeavoured  to  compose  Iheu'  fears.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day  he  called  them  together,  and 
iaici  before  them  asCaCeofthe  place,  or  the  worksj 
llitary  stores,  proviuons,  arms,  and  numbers  of 
an;  and  having  commeiidrd  tlio  zeal,  which 
they  had  hitherto  shown  in  defence  of  the  repub- 
lic, eshorted  them  now  to  mafte  the  proper  use 
of  the  means  they  had  stilt  of  defending  them- 
selves, or  at  least  of  making  their  peace  in  abody : 
declared,  that  if  they  were  inclined  to  submit  lo 
the  victor,  be  should  iminitc  their  conduct  to  ne- 
cessity ;  but  if  they  were  determined  to  reHsl,  he 
shonld  reserve  his  sword  for  the  last  stalieof  the  re- 
public, and  share  with  them  in  the  consequences  of 
a  resolution,  which  he  aliould  love  and  aitoiirc.  He 
contended,  that  Chey  were  now  to  conader  them- 
selves as  assembled,  not  in  Utica,  but  in  Rome ; 
"thatthe  force  ofthe  republic  was  jiel  great,  and 
might  stilt,  as  on  former  occa^ns,  nse  again  from 
its  loins ;  tliat  the  forces  of  Ciesar  must  still  be 
distracted  or  separate,  to  make  heart  against  ene- 
mies wlio  were  appearing  in  difTerent  parts  of 
the  empire;  that  in  Spam  hia  own  army  had 
deserted  from  him,  and  the  whole  province  liad 
declared  for  the  sons  of  Pompeyi  that  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  mas  jet  erect,  and 
would  not  bend  under  tlie  yoke  of  a  tyrant  j  that 
his  enemies  were  multiplying  while  he  seemed  to 
destroy  them  i  that  Ids  own  example  should  in- 
struct them ;  or  rather,  that  the  courage  which  he 
exerted  inthepathsof  guilt  and  of  infamy,  should 
animate  those  who  were  about^  either  lo  die  with 
honour,  or  to  secure  for  their  countrv  blessings 
in  which  they  themselves  were  to  sfiare."  At 
this  assembly,  a  resolution  was  accordingly  taken 
to  defend  the  dly  of  Otica,  and  numbers  of 
slaves,  who  were  set  free  by  thfir  masters  for  this 
purpose,  were  amied  and  inrolled.     But  it  soon 
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unable  to  persist  in  thiaresolution,  and  ... 
preparing  separatclj  lo  merit  the  fevoor  of  the 
conquenir  bj  na  entire  nni]  earl^  eubmisaon. 
They  soon  made  a  general  profession  of  this  de- 
agn,  eipresscJ  their  veneration  of  Calo;  but 
Goufeesed,  that  ther  were  not  qualilied  to  act 
with  him  in  eo  arduous  a  scene ;  assured  him, 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  eend  a  message  lo 
Cffisar,  the  first  object  of  it  should  be  to  intercede 
for  his  safety!  that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it, 
they  should  accept  uf  no  quarter  lor  themselves. 
Cato  no  longer  opposetl  their  intentions ;  but  said, 
that  he  himself  must  not  be  included  in  their 
treaty;  that  he  knewnol  of  anyright  Cffisarhad 
to  dispose  of  his  person ;  that  what  bad  liitherlo 
happened  in  the  war  only  served  to  convict  Cffi- 
sarof  dedgns  which  were  often  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  he  always  denied.  He  will  now,  at 
least,  own,  he  said,  that  his  opponents  h^  reason 
for  all  the  Bng[nciDns  they  suggested  against  him. 
While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a.  party  of 
Scipio's  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  the  Held 
of  battle,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  tonn,  and 
were  with  difficulty,  by  Cato'a  intreaties,  hindered 
from  putting  every  itoman,  who  ofEered  lo  sub- 
mit to  Cfssar,  as  well  as  liie  inhalnlants  of  the 
place,  to  the  sword.  Being  diverted  from  this 
set  of  violence,  and  furnished  with  some  money 
for  th^r  immediate  sub^tence,  they  continued 
th^r  rctreaL  Most  of  the  senators,  who  were 
^esenl^  took  shipping  and  escaped.  Lucius 
Cesar  undertook  to  carry  to  his  kinsman  a  peti- 
tion from  such  of  the  Roman  citizens  as  remained', 
and  said  to  Cati^  at  pardng,  that  he  would  gladly 
tall  at  Ihe  victor's  feet  to  make  hie  peace.  To 
which  Cato  answered,  "  If  I  were  disposed  to 
make  iny  peace  with  Cssar,  I  should  repair  to 
him  in  person ;  but  I  have  done  him  no  wrong, 
1  am  not  an  object  of  his  pardon,  and  shall  not 
request  what  it  were  insolence  in  him  to  offer  me 
asft&vour."  He,  however,  on  this  occaaon,  ob- 
served to  his  own  son,  that  it  would  not  become 
him  to  leave  hia  father.  "At  a  fit  time,' 
EBid,  "yon  will  put  yourself  on  the  victor's 
ev,  but  do  not  take  part  in  public  af^rs :  the 
limes  do  not  afford  a  slaUon  in  which  it 
be  proper  for  you  lo  act"  "And  why, 
the  young  man,  "  will  you  not  take  the  benefit 
of  the  lector's  clemency  for  yourself,  as  well  as 
for  mo'?"    "I  was  bcin  tt>  freedom,"  he  sail, 

"  and  cannot,  in  my  okl  age,  be  reconciled 

vitado.     For  you  these  tin 

t  ruay  become  you  to  i 

Havuig  passed  the  day  ii 


procure  the  means  of  their  (scape,  he  went  to 
the  bath,  and  supped  as  usual,  without  any  marks 
of  dejection  or  affectation  of  ease;  and  beinn  re- 
tired lo  his  chamber,  after  some  time  which  he 
em|Joyed  in  reading,  he  killed  himself  His  at- 
tendants, u)>on  healing  a  noise  which  alarmed 
them,  burst  open  the  door,  and  would  have  dressed 
the  wonnd,  but  he  tore  it  up  with  his  hand,  and 
expired  in,  making  this  eflort-i  Every  one, 
through  the  day,  h^  been  anxious  to  know  what 
:  Ihe  design  which  Cato  covercil  under  the 
earanee  of  eo  much  concern  for  others,  and 
0  little  care  for  himselE  On  the  first  report 
of  his  death,  multitudes  crowded  to  Ihe  door  of 
his  quarters,  and  gave  ihe  most  unfeigned  demon- 
strationa  of  dejection  and  sorrow.  The  colony 
of  Utica,  though  originally  hostile  to  his  cause, 
and  still  in  Ihe  interest  of  Cicsar,  ordered  a  pub. 
lie  funeral,  and  erected  his  slatue  in  the  pkice  of 


re  destined ;  and 
aiding  his  friends  I 


alo  died  in  the  vigour  of  Ufe,  under  fifty ;  he 
naturally  warm  and  aflectionate  in  his  tem- 
comprehensive,  impartial,  and  strongly  pos- 


ikind.  But  ui  his 
.  >nduct,  probably  became  independent  of  passion 
of  any  scnl,  and  chose  what  was  juston  its  own 
accouni  He  professed  to  believe,  with  the  sect 
whose  tenets  he  embraced,  that  it  might  or  might 
particular  circumstances,  be  expedient  foe 


liile  he  kept  it,  the  only  good  or  evil  competent 
him  consisted  in  Ihe  part  which  ho  took,  as  a 


n  enemy  lo  mankind.     He  had  long 


foreseen  the  dangers  to  which  the  republic  w  . 
exposed,  and  delcnnined  lo  live  only  while  h."- 
eould  eonnleract  the  designs  lliat  were  formed 
leader  of  the  aucccsaful  party 
[ipol<^ize  for  himself,  by  decry 
igllie  virtues  of  Cato ;  but  the  bulk  of  mankind. 


against  i 


and  the  subsequent  ages,  were  equally 
pleased  to  extol  them-,  and  he  is  a  rare  enainple 
of  merit,  which  received  its  praise  even  aniidsl  the 
adulation  that  was  paid  lo  his  enemies  i-  and 
was  thought,  by  the  unpoMial,  equally  above  the 
reach  of  commendation  or  censure.^ 
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Arritoi  of  Casar  a!  Ultra— Wreck  of  the  Republican  Party— SercilUy  of  the  Roman  People^ 
Masnifi^ence  and  Adminislralion  (^f  Ctesav—HU  Imt  Campaign  in  Spain— Death  qf  ikt 
elder  of  Pompey'a  Sons—CasaT'e  Rel-arn,  Triamphi,  Honours,  and  Polict/  in  the  State — 
Spirit  of  the  limes — Source  of  the  Conspiracy  against  Oesar — Us  Progress — Death  of  Cicsar. 

WHEN  Cesar  was  informed,  on  his  march 
from  Thapsus,  that  of  all  the  principal  men  of 
tJ\e  oppiifflte  party,  Cato  alone  temained  at  Ulira 
to  rwrive  him,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  btermet  his 
conduct,  anil  poa^bl;  might  have  found  it  difficult 
to  determine  how  be  should  deal  with  an  antago- 
nist, whom  he  neither  could  reconcile  to  his  usur- 
pation, noi  treat  as  a  criminal.  The  character 
of  aenerosity  towards  his  enemies,  which  Ctesar 
had  assumed,  laid  him  nnder  some  oliligation,  in 
point  of  con^slency,  lo  treat  the  person  of  Cato 
with  respect;  and  tbe  opportunity  he  would  have 
had,  in  thai  instance,  of  eserci?ing  hia  clemency 
with  so  much  lustre,  coulil  not  have  escaped  him. 
In  the  busiest  scene  of  his  life  he  had  not  any 

Cjrty  object,  or  any  party  quarrel  to  maintain  ■,  he 
id  repeatedly  sacrificed  personal  animosily  to 
ambition;  and  when  he  took  the  lield  against  the 
republic,  he  hail  few  pri»ate  resenlmenla  to  grati- 
fy :  he  knew  that  an  afiectatlon  of  reluctance  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  the  reverae 
of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of  horror  in 
the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest  means  to 
cover  the  eiFects  ot  this  deatrnctive  war,  and  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  his  government..  In  the 
bulk  of  his  fellow  dtlzens  he  had  found  either 
rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the  way  of  ambition, 
or  tools  with  which  he  nught  wort  in  removing 
il;  they  were  the  dupes  of  his  policy,  or  open  to 


thci 


able  obstinacy  which  he  cast  on  bis  opponents.  In 
Cato,  perhaps,  alone,  he  found  a  measure  of  esti- 
mation, which,  with  ell  hia  abilities  and  pros- 
peious  fortune,  he  could  not  n^lect,  and  a  pene- 
tration which,  without  management  for  his  per- 

■M) 


Cffisai 
sentatioi 

nor  scrupulousof  blood,  but  in  tbe  highest  degree 
indifferent  to  both,  and  ready  M  do  vvhatever  was 
most  Ukely  to  promote  hia  deaigiis.  Aa  he  had 
already  sufiii:ient1y  provided  for  the  reputation  of 
'  ^mency,  he  now  made  a  freer  use  of^  his  sword, 
id  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  tbe  end  of 
e  war,  or  saw  the  means  of  extirpating  those 
bo  were  most  likely  to  disturb  his  govenunent, 
I  dijiped  his  bands  with  less  scruple  in  the  blood 
of  hjs  enemies.  As  he  pursued  Fompey  into 
Egypt,  under  a  certain  impression  that  the  death 
of  this  rival  was  material  to  the  estaUishnient  of 
his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  be  now 
hasleneil  to  Utica  as  a  place  at  which  he  might 
crush  the  remains  of  the  republic  On  heanng 
of  the  death  of  Cato,  however,  he  made  use  of  an 
eipression  which  served  to  discover  the  reBolntion 
he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him.  "  I  must  be 
allowed,"  he  said,  "to  envy  this  man  the  splen- 
dour of  his  death,  as  he  has  refused  me  the  honour 
of  preserving  his  life."  Having  passed  through 
Uzita  and  Adrumetum,  which  surrendered  to 
him  on  his  march,  and  being  met  by  numbers 
who  came  to  make  their  submission,  he  arrived 
at  TJtica  in  the  evening,  and  continued  all  night 
without  the  gates. 
Marcus  Messala  had  already  taken  pi 
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jf  Ihe  town.  Ctesar  enterec!  on  the  fuUowinff 
Any ;  and  having  orderfd  tlie  people  lo  attend 
bill],  maile  h  spei>ch,  In  which  he  thanked  the 
colony  of  Utica  lor  theii  fiiithfut  attachment  to 
his  cause ;  hat  spoke  of  thfrn  hundred  Roman 
dozens,  who  ban  contributed  to  sujipoitthe  war 
gainst  hiin,  in  terms  which  enjEcientl;  showed 
that  he  nns  no  longei  to  court  the  reputation  of 
mercy.  Apiiian  sajs,  that  as  many  of  them  as 
fell  into  his  aauds  were  by  his  order  put  to  death. 
Uirliua  relates,  thnt  he  only  confiecated  their 
eSeae,  and  that  this  sentence  waa  afterwards 
flunked  inV^  i  liniltiHl  fine,  amoanting  in  all  to 
two  nundte'l  (housaml  sestertiaj  or  aMut  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterling,  to  lie  paid  in  three  years, 
at  sii  Beparate  payments. 

From  this  general  wreck  of  the  republican 
party  in  Africa,  the  ieadera  conlinoed  their  flight 
in  different  directiuns.  Many  nlio  surrendered 
themselves  were  spared ;  hut  most  of  those,  who, 
in  thdr  atteuigta  to  escape,  [oil  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  dther  Killed  themselves,  or  by  Cxsar's 
order  were  put  lo  death.'  Afranins  and  Faustus 
Sylla  having  jinned  a  party  of  cavalry  that  Hed 
by  Utica  from  the  field  of  battle,  were  mtereepted 
hy  SitluB,  and  deleniling  themwlves,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  |iarty,  were  taken.  In  a 
few  days  alter  this  event,  these  prisoners,  under 
pretence  of  a  riot  in  the  camp,  were  put  to  death. 

Scipin,  with  Daniasippus,  Torquatus,  and 
PIffitonus  Rusljanus,  endeavoured  to  escape  hy 
tea  into  Spain.  After  being  tojised  some  days 
with  contrary  winds,  they  ventured  to  put  into 
Hippo,  on  tlie  coast  of  Namidia,  where  they  met 
with  a  aquaJron  of  Cssar's  fleet,  commanded  by 
Sitius.  Their  vessel  being  boarded,  they  were 
asked  with  impatience,  wnere  is  the  general'? 
Seijiio  himself  made  answer,  the  generalia  well ; 
and  in  uttering  these  words  slahted  himself  and 
went  headlons  into  the  «ea. 

Juba,  with  Petreius,  having  escaped  from  the 
field  of  hoUle  at  Thaiisus,  lay  cammed  hy  day, 
and  continued  their  flight  in  the  night  towards 
Zaoia,  a  jilaee  which,  at  the  1>reali1ng  out  of  the 
war,  the  iiag  at  Numiilia  hod  tbrtilled,  and  made 
the  resideiKe  of  Ins  women,  and  the  repository  of 
bis  treasure  and  most  valuable  effects  He  knew 
thid  if  he  shoald  be  taken  ca|;bve  by  a  Roman 
general,  tlie  consequence  was  bang  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  possibly  afterwards  put  to  death.  He 
iiad  therefore  provided  this  retreat  in  case  of  an 
nnfortunatH  issue  to  the  war;  intending  it  merely 
as  a  place  »t  which  he  might  die  in  state.  "With 
this  mlenUon  he  had  raised,  near  to  the  royal 
palace,  a  |ule  of  wool  on  which  he  meant  to  con- 
Bome  whatever  could  n»ark  or  adorn  the  vietor^s 
Iriranph ;  and  it  was  his  purpose,  while  he  set 
tiiese  materials,  and  with  them  the  whole  city,  on 
Qre,  to  commit  himself  and  his  women  to  the 
fiamea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zama  had  some  intimation 
of  this  design,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Ung,  not  clwasing  to  crlebnite  by  such  an  ofler- 
ing  the  exit  of  a  vanquished  pnnce,  shut  their 
gates  and  refused  him  admittance.  They  like- 
wise had  the  humanity  to  refuse  sending  the 
women  to  him,  on  a  supposition  that  he  meant 
they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy,  or  be 


?t  the  hist 


Juba  finding  himself  thus  disobeyed,  even  hy 
his  own  subjects,  retired  lo  one  of  his  country 
seats  i  and  traving  ordered  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment at  the  close  of  it  he  and  Petreius  fell  lo- 
gethe    by  thdr  own  swords.     The  kingdom  of 

—  "- rerted  into  a  Roman  province, 

It  of  it  was  committed  in  Sai- 
The  son  of  the  king,  )  et  an 
lEint,  WSB  reserved  lo  make  a  part  in  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  victor's  triumph.'  The  furniture 
ornaments  of  his  palaces  were  sold,  and  pro. 
duceJ  a  con^erable  snm  of  money.  Great  eun- 
Iributiotis  were  raised  at  the  same  time  in  tho^ 
parts  of  Africa  which  had  lieen  already  subjected 
lo  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  The  in- 
haHtants  of  Thapsus  were  made  to  pay  filly 
thousand  Roman  seslertiai' those  of  Adruinetujii, 
eighty  thousand;  those  of  Leptis  and  Tyi<dra 
I^id  Ihe  quotas  exacted  from  them  in  com  and 

Ciesar  having,  in  this  manner,  closed  a  sc<-nc 
in  which  he  had  destroyed  fifty  tliousand  of  his 
opponents,  who  might  he  supposed  to  be  the  most 
obstinate  adherents  of  the  republican  party,  and 
having  joined  to  the  empire  a  territory  which,  hy 
tho  ic{»rt  atterwards  made  in  the  assembly  of 
the  p      '  " '.■■■■ 


of  three  hundred  thousand  medinmi  of  grain, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  weiglit  of  o^^  he 
embarked  at  Utica,  on  tho  fifteenth  of  June,  nnd 
in  three  days  after  he  sailed  from  thence,  arrived 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  a  part  of  his  doniinicns, 
said  Cicero,  which  he  liad  not  hitherto  seen. 
Before  lus  departure  Irom  Africa  he  iiad  Ttia^lc. 
necessary  arrangements  respecting  the  arinvi  am], 
although  he  had  recentiy  availed  hinisell  of  thr: 
services  of  the  legions  who  had  mutinied  in  Italy, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  ollence,  yet 
he  took  the  benefit  of  the  present  prosptfoua 
state  of  his  afiairs  to  indulge  his  resentment  i  and 
fliat  they  ought  not  communicate  with  factious 
spirits  in  Italy,  have  leisure  to  over-rate  Ihiir  ser- 
vices, or  to  set  an  example  to  the  test  of  Ihe  army 
of  exorbitant  demand^  he  onlered  them  to  be 
broke  and  disbanded  in  Africa.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  who  had  mven  him  the  victory  in 
that  eounlry,  he  ordered^  after  receiving  the  nc- 
ctssary  refreshments,  to  proceed  in  the  voyage  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  stfil  some  rcHStance  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  sons  of  Pomjiey. 

Leaving  the  army  therefore  to  pursue  this 
course,  Cascar  himself  took  shipping  again  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia  on  the  Iwenty-mntb  of  June ; 
and,  being  some  time  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
arrived  at  Rome  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Ihe  fol- 
lowing month  i'  having  since  the  time  of  his  de- 
prture  from  Italy,  on  the  expedition  to  Africa, 
tn  which  he  had  soaianydillicutties  to  surmount, 
spent  no  more  tlian  six  months. 

The  news  of  Cssar's  victory  had  lieen  some 
time  received.  The  prindpl  supttorts  of  the  re- 
public had  alien  ^l  Thapsus  and  at  Phatsalia; 
and  as  the  sons  of  Pompey,  though  favourtilily 
received  by  their  late  father's  adherents  in  Spain, 
were  not  yet  supposed  to  tie  in  condition  lo  resist 
the  victor,  the  revolution  in  his  favour  seemed  to 
be  complete,  and  every  part  of  the  Roman  em> 
pire  subjected  lo  liis  power.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained, but  that  he  should  take  possession  of 
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migiily  to  which   he   as\aretl,  and  in 
Boon  atliT  ajijiearpJ,  that  to  liim  there 

,  wer. 

5  members  of 
thp  rainnionwealth  may  have  aufTcml  on  the  loss 
of  their  relntJons  nnd  fncnila,  who  liad  fallen  in 
the  laCc  btoiKly  tran'«etinDs  of  tbia  war,  or  wlmt- 
evLT  mortifioation  they  may  have  felt  on  the  loss 
nf  Iheir  awu^iliUeal  cun»equcncc,  aa  partnerBin 
the  I'inpireot  the  world,  iuiHyn][it(nna(naver»on, 
or  unwilling  BulnniraioQ,  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  |>co|i1ei  nil  orders  of  men  hastened  to  pay 
their  court  In  the  victor,  and,  by  thdr  aervile  ailu- 
lalinns,  to  anliciptite  tiie  slate  of  dE^cadatiaainlo 
wbii:h  tiiey  were  Hoon  lo  be  reduoed. 

In  the  name  of  the  Bcnate  and  people,  acouti- 
nual  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  waa  decreed  for 
the  Lite  vielorv  at  Thapsue.  The  power  of  ttic- 
fator  was  conferred  on  Caisar  for  ten  years,  and 
thut  of  centMT,  which  gave  the  supreme  disposal 
of  hoiinurs  and  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
ivhich,  on  Hcrauut  of  the  abuse  lo  which  it  was 
sul'ject,  liad  been  some  time  abolished,  was  now 
under  a  npw  title,  that  of  Priefcedis  Mbram,  re- 
stored in  liis  person.  At  the  same  time  (he  no- 
mination of  some  of  the  officers  of  state,  formerly 
electjMl  by  the  people,  was  committed  to  him.  He 
was,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  to  be  pre- 
cel  J  by»Bventy4wo  bctors,  triple  the  number 
of  tho^e  who  uacd  tu  attend  the  cudators,  and  he 
n  t  e  J  y  for  hte  many  of  the  inliiriDr  pre- 
r      (  vh   h   unler  tae  republic,  served  to 

II  h   h    1  rst  ofiiccia  of  state ;  sueh  as  that 

o  I    t  r  the  horaea  lo  Ktarl,  or  for 

I  I  I  (0  Ivgm  at  the  gamea  of  ihc  cir- 
e  I   h    old  Ivenn-rlisomnionbeforeany 

on  elu  th  senate  It  was  likewise  ordered, 
th  h  bI  ould  have  n  the  senate  a  gilded  cbair 
0  Idtc  placed  neit  to  that  of  the  consul ;  and, 
I  t  were  nie  ded  to  j  n  ridicule  with  these 
ei  onhnarj  ho  u  s,  t  was  decreeil  that  as  the 
coiiquiTiir  of  &aul,  in  ius  triumuhs  he  should  he 
drawn  by  white  horses,  to  put  him  on  a  fiv^  of 
cijuality  with  Camillus,  to  whom  this  distinction 
hnJ  b^n  given^  as  the  restorer  of  his  country 
from  its  destruction  by  the  ancestors  of  that  na- 
tion ;  that  bis  name  should  be  inserted,  mstead 
\.i'  that  of  Catulias,  as  tlio  person  who  had  re- 
biiUt  the  capitol ;  that  a  car,  Uke  that  of  Jupiter, 
should  lie  placed  fijr  him  in  the  same  temple,  and 
near  lo  the  statue  of  the  god  himself;  and  that 
his  own  statue,  with  the  (itie  of  a  demj-god, 
should  be  ereclffli  on  a  globe  representing  the 
earth. 

It  is  said  that  Cffisar  refused  many  of  the  ho- 
nours wliieh  were  decreed  to  him;  but  in  these, 
whith  he  no  doaht  encouraged,  or  fevourably  re- 
ceived, be  auflieienlly  betrayed  a  vanity  which 
but  rarely  acompames  such  a  distinguished  su- 
periority of  underslauding  and  courage.  Though 
in  respect  to  the  ability  with  which  be  rendered 
men  suhaervieut  to  his  purpnge ;  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  means  lor  the  attainment  of  hia  end;  in 
rcKpiiit  to  Ibe  plan  and  execution  of  his  designs, 
he  was  &r  above  those  who  weie  emiuent  in  the 
histijry  of  mankind;  yet  in  respect  to  the  end 
which  he  pursued,  in  respect  to  the  pasaoiis  he 
bad  to  gratily,  he  mas  one  merely  of  the  vulgar, 
snd  condvHcenclcd  lobe  vain  of  titles  and  honours, 
tvhii'h  he  tuis  shared  with  persons  of  the  meanest 
capadly.      In*   ■-'''-   -    "--   >- 


deemed  the  ei|ual  in  rank  to  Coto  and  Calullu^ 
(o  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  and  the  equal  in  repu- 
tation to  Syllfl,  to  Fabins,  and  lo  the  Scipios,  he 
preferred  bring  a  superior  among  profligate  men, 
the  leader  among  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  to  ex- 
tort by  force  from  hia  fellow  citiiens  a  deference 
which  his  wonderful  aliilities  must  have  made 
unavoidable,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  mag- 
nanimity to  despise  it. 

Ciesar,  soon  after  the  distinctions  now  mec- 
tioned  were  beatovred  upon  him,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  a  speech 
which,  being  supposed  lo  proned  from  a  master, 
was  fiill  of  condescension  and  lenity,  but  from  a 
fellow  citizen  was  fmnght  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely. A  speech  delivered  on  so  remarkable  an 
occasion  was  likelvto  be-in  sulielanre  preserved; 
and  uniler  the  government  of  hia  successors,  by 
whom  he  was  numbered  with  the  gods,  it  was 
niit  likely  to  get  abroad  hut  with  a  view  to  do 
hua  honour.  "Letnomon,"  hcsaid,  "imaoine 
that,  under  the  fevnur  of  my  exalted  situation,  I 
am  now  to  indulge  myself  in  acts,  or  even  in  ex- 
pressions, of  severityi  or  that  I  am  to  folkiw  tha 
example  of  MariuE,  of  Cinna,  of  Sylla,  or  of  most 
otiiers,  who,  having  subdued  Ihdc  enemies,  drept 
in  tlie  height  of  their  fortune,  that  character  of 
moderation,  uniler  which  th^  had  formerly  en- 
ticed men  to  th«r  party.  1  have  appeared  all 
along  in  n^  true  character,  and  now,  in  the 
height  of  my  power,  have  no  change  to  make  in 
my  conduct's  The  more  my  fortunes  advance, 
the  more  I  will  endeavour  to  use  them  properly. 
My  sole  object,  while  I  endeavoured  to  nse  above 
my  enemies,  was  to  secure  lor  mysdf  a  dtuation 
in  which  I  might  exercise  virtue  with  dignity 
and  safety;  andl  shall  nut  now  imitate  the  ex- 
amples which  I  mvBflf  often  have  condemued,  nor 
sully  the  splendour  of  my  victories  by  an  improjKr 

"  As  the  favours  of  fortune  are  won  by  vigour, 
so  they  are  preserved  by  moderation,  and  snould 
be  most  carefully  preserved  by  those  who  enjoy 
the  greatest  share  of  lliem.  I  covet  sincere  affec- 
tion and  genuine  praise ;  not  the  aduktion  that 
springs  Som  fear  and  hatred.  These  are  my 
serious  thouffhla,  confirmed  on  reflection ;  and 
you  shall  find  me  governed  by  them  in  all  the 
actions  of  my  life.  .1  do  not  mean  to  be  your  lord 
or  your  tyrant,  but  your  chief  and  your  leader. 
Wnen  the  state  has  occasion  fi>r  my  authority, 
you  shall  Gnd  in  me  a  dictator  and  a  consul  -,  but 
on  ordinary  occasions,  no  more  tlian  a  private 

"I  have  spared  many  who  were  repeatedly  in 
arms  against  mr.  I  have  shut  my  ears  to  thein- 
tbrmations  of  the  hidden  designs  of  others,  and 
have  destroyed  all  Jetten,  and  papers  whi  h  couM 
lead  to  a  detection  of  my  secret  enemies  To 
most  of  you  I  can  have  no  rese  tment  and  I  do 
not  incline  to  raise  prosec  t  ons  aga  st  those 
who  may  think  thev  have  ncurred  n  v  lisplea- 
sure.  Live,  therefere,  w  th  me  from  th  Uina 
forward  in  confidence,  as  children  with  their  fa- 
ther. 1  reserve  to  myself  the  powe  of  j  unishing 
the  guilty,  as  faras  jiisteerequ  res,  Inl  w  II  pro. 
leet  llic  innocent,  and  reward  the  desening. 

**  Let  not  these  appearances  of  military  force 
alarm  you.    The  truups  which  are  quartered  in 
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"  Uneouinion  tines  huve  Intdy  been  levied  in 
the  provinces  and  in  Italy,  but  not  for  my  private 
MBa.  1  have  la  reality  expended  my  fDrtune, 
and  contracteil  immoderate  debts  in  ^e  public 
service ;  and,  while  I  myself  have  borne  so  great 
a  part  of  the  burden,  sm  likewise  made  tolx'ar 
the  blame  of  what  others  have  .exacted."  He 
concluded  with  assuranees,  that  the  arrears  which 
were  dee  to  the  troops,  and  ttie  other  debts  of 
the  public,'  should  be  paid  with  the  least  pusaible 
inconvcnienca  to  the  people. 

In  (his  speech  was  conveyed,  not  the  indignant 
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was  possessed ;  but  th< 
state  and  rcflcctinc^  condeaceni^on  of  a 
prince  who  admirod  anil  wished  to  reeommcnd 
hia  greatness.  The  Roman  people,  in  fbmier 
instances  of  usurpation,  had  experienced  sanguin- 
aiy  and  violent  treatment,  and  they  now  seemed 
to  beaF  with  inditlerence  the  entire  suppression 
of  thuT  political  rights,  when  executed  by  hands, 
that  refrained  from  proscriptions  and  murders. 
But  as  Ciesaf  seemed  to  think  his  present  elpva- 
tion  the  highest  abject  of  hnman  wisbes,  there 
were  eomo  who  ihoi^ht  their  present  subjection 
the  lowest  state  of^  degradation  and  misery. 
"  What  should  I  do  in  such  times  1"  says  Cicero 
to  his  correspondent,  "books  cannot  always  amuse 
me.  I  go  into  any  company,  alTect  to  be  noiay, 
and  laugli,  to  conceo)  my  sorrow."' 

The  populace  were  gratitieii  with  shows,  pro- 
cessions, and  leasts,  and  with  the  gratuiticB  that 
were  given  them  in  money.  Cffisai  had  four 
scporato  triumphs  in  one  monllL  The  first  for 
iua  conquest  of  Gaul,  at  which  Vercingelorii, 
the  prinoB  of  the  Arverni,  by  a  custom  cruel  and 
odious  in  all  its  parts,  was  led  in  chains,  and 
afterwards  put  to  dtath.  The  second  tor  his 
victory  in  Egypt,  at  which  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of 
the  queen,  was  exhibited  in  fetters,  and  by  her 
jouth  and  beauty  excited  a  general  compasdon, 
which  preserved  her  life.  A  third  for  the  defeat 
of  Fbarnaces,  where  the  trophies,  as  has  already 
been  mendoned,  were  marked  with  the  words, 
leome,  Jtsoio,  I  vaiupxishsd.  The  last  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingof  Numidia,  in  which  the 
iD&nt  son  of  that  prince  was  carried  in  procession. 
This  captive  having  rec«ved  a  literary  education 
at  Rome,  became  afierwanls,  according  to  Flu- 
taxdi,  an  historian  of  eminence.' 

Ahliough  triumphs  were  nut  obtained  for  the 
defeat  of  fellow  citizens,  and  nothing  in  these 
procesaons  had  reierence  to  Ponipey,  yet  the 
effigies  of  many  considerable  senators,  who  had 
iitUen  in  the  civi!  war,  were  carried  before  the 
victor's  chariot 

In  these  ]>ToceHuons,  Cffisar  is  said  to  have 
carried  lo  the  treasury,  in  all,  Mity  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money  ;*  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  two  chaplels  or  crowns  of  gold,  weigliing 
twenty  thousand   four  hundred   and  fourteen 


ponndE.*  He  at  the  same  lime  diitributeil  lo 
each  private  man  of  the  army,  tive  tliouwimi  de- 
narii or  drachmas,  about  one  huniln  il  and  sixty 
one  pounds  steriing:  loeach  centurion,  double; 
to  the  tribune,  gu^ruplc  :  to  (he  people,  an  altie 
inina  of  a  huiidred  drachmas,  or  almiil  Ihtee 
pounds  four  shillings  and  seven  pence  a  man.' 

The  soldiers,  who  walked  in  these  jirocrssions, 
in  ehaunting  their  ballads  and  lamiuons,  took  the 
usual  petulant  liberies  vrith  tlieir  leader,  alluded 


by  the  professions  which  he  made  of  a  leal  for 
the  riglits  of  the  people.  "  If  yon  obser\c  the 
laws,"  they  said,  "you  shall  he  punished  i  but  if 
you  boldly  transgress  (hem  all,  a  rrown  U  your 
reward."  These  appearances  of  freedom  in  the 
troops,  perhaps,  flattered  the  people  with  some 
image  of  the  ancient  Kiniiiiarity  of  ranks  which 
subsisted  in  times  of  tlie  republic ;  but  the  llcenxt. 
of  mere  soldiers  of  Ibrtune  brings  too  ollen  the 
reverse  of  freedom  to  (he  jieople ;  and  in  whatever 
manner  those  of  Rome  were  quahlicil  (o  judge 
of  their  own  situalion,  it  is  likely  that  the  pa- 
geants, which  now  entertained  them,  wi^re  part 
of  the  means  wliich  Ctcsor  employed  to  reconcile 
them  lo  his  usurpation,  and  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  the  prospect  of  a  mihtary  ginrro' 
ment  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Farlhei 
to  secnre  these  eifecta,  he  continued  to  multiply 
shows  and  public  diversiona.  He  himself,  at  the 
close  of  his  triumphs,  walked  in  iirofesaon  at 
the  opening  of  magnifitent  edifices  ne  had  built, 
and  in  his  return  at  night  from  this  ceremony, 
attended  by  mulUtuiles  of  tlie  pemile,  was  lighted 
by  torches  torne  on  elephants.'  At  the  same 
tune  lie  erected  theatres,  and  exhiliited  dnmatic 
performances  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  city,  and 
amply  indulged  the  taste  of  the  po|iu!ace  for  en- 
tertainments of  every  sort.  Ho  introduced  not 
only  gladiators  to  fight  in  single  combat,  but  pr- 
tieson  foot  and  on  horseback  to  engage  in  von- 
siderable  numbers  on  oppose  ddes,  and  l« 
eihiint  a  apedcs  of  batUes.  Among  (hrse  he 
showed  (he  manner  of  fighting  from  c!e[)hants, 
having  fijrty  of  these  animals  properly  niciunled, 
and  the  manner  likewise  of  fighting  at  sea.  hav- 
ing vessels  on  a  piece  of  water  which  was  formed 
for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  these  shows,  the 
parties  who  were  engiiged,  being  captives  or 
malefectora  condemned  to  die,  gave  a  serious  ex- 
hibition of  the  utmost  efibrls  they  could  make  in 
real  Ught. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  show  and  expose 
which  composed  tJie  magnificence  of  these  enter- 
tainmenls,  are  mentioned  the  blinds  or  awnings 
ofsilk,  a  material  then  of  the  highest  price,  which 
wore  spread  over  the  public  tlieatn^  to  shade  the 
spectators  from  the  sun,  and  to  enable  Ihcm  im- 
disturbed,  from  under  ^esc  delicate  covrriuse,  to 
enjoy  the  sights  of  bloodshed  and  horror  which 
were  presented  before  them.  Two  human  sacri- 
fices, we  are  tcdd,  were  at  the  same  time  ofiered 
up  in  the  fieldof  Mart^  by  priests  specinlly  named 
for  this  service.  Of  this  shocking  exhibition,  the 
historian  does  not  explain  the  occatuon.^  The 
whole  was  attended  by  a  least,  to  which  the 
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peopip  were  invileil,  anJ  at  which  twenty  thou- 
sand benches  or  couches  were  placed  tor  these 
numerous  guests.'  So  great  was  the  concourse 
from  the  coanlry  to  this  entertainment,  that  mul- 
titudes lay  in  the  street^  or  lodged  in  lioothB 
erected  for  the  occasion.  IWanj  were  trampled 
under  foot,  and  killed  in  the  crowds.  Among 
those  who  perished  in  this  manner,  two  Roman 

Thia  melhoil  of  gaining  the  people,  by  flatter- 
ing their  iliepo^lion  to  dissipation  and  idleness, 
was  already  familiar  at  Rome.  It  had  been  em- 
[toyed  unier  the  republic  in  procuring  iavour, 
and  in  purchaang  votes  by  those  who  aspired  to 
the  ofiiccB  of  state  It  was  now  inleniJed  by 
Caisar  (o  effect  the  revolution  he  had  in  view, 
and  tu  reconcile  the  jnpulace  of  Rome,  who  had 


a  power  wliich  (hey  were  no  longer  worthy  .. 
hmj.  It  is  probable,  that  the  arms  of  Ciesac 
were  not  more  successful  in  subduing  those  who 
opposed  him  in  the  held,  than  these  popular  arts 
were  in  gaining  the  consent  of  his  eaujects  to  the 
dominion  he  was  about  to  aseome. 

Piom  this  dme  forward,  Cesar  took  upon  him- 
self all  the  functions  of  government,  and  while  he 
suffered  the  forms  of  a  senate  and  popular  assem- 
blies to  remain,  availed  himself  of  their  name  and 
authority  without  consulting  with  either,  atHiing 
without  scruple  the  superscription  of  particular 
senators  to  the  decrees  or  edicts,  which  he  sent 
abroad  into  the  provinces, i°  "  My  naine,"  says 
Ciceri^  "  is  often  profiled  to  public  deeds  which 
are  sent  abroad,  as  baring  been  moved  or  drawn 
up  by  me,  and  which  come  back  from  Armenia 
or  Syria  as  mine,  before  I  have  ever  heard  of 
them  at  Rome.  Do  not  imagine  I  am  in  jest ; 
for  I  have  letters  from  wrsons,  whose  names  1 
never  heard  of  before,  thanking  me  for  the  ho- 
nour I  have  done  them  in  Ijcstowing  the  title  of 

Equally  absolute  in  the  city  as  in  the  provinces, 
Cs^sar  placed  whoever  he  thought  proper  on  the 
rollh  of  the  senate ;  and,  without  regard  to  biitb, 
declared  some  to  bo  of  Patrician  rank.  He  re- 
called some  who  bad  hei^n  driven  into  exile  for  ille- 
gal practices,  and  reinstated  in  thrar  mnks  many 
whom  the  censors haddegraded.13  Inalttheelec- 
tions,  he  named  half  the  ma^tiates,  or  in  n  man- 
dale,  addressed  to  the  tribes,  took  upon  him  to  di- 
rect the  people  whonithBywerelochoose."  In  the 


exercise  of  so  much  power,  he  became  reserved  and 
difficult  to  access,  familiar  only  with  persons 
whom  he  himself  had  raised,  and  who  had  talents 
amuang  or  serviceable,  and  without  any  preten- 
sions to  ahirm  his  jealoasy.n  Nevertheless,  if  the 
Emnans  could  have  overlooked  what  was  olTen- 
sive  in  his  manner,  or  illegal  in  the  powers  which 
he  had  thus  usurped,  many  of  his  acts  were  in 
themsehes,  as  might  have  been  expected  fiom  so 
able  a  personage,  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and 
tendmg  to  reform  abuses,  as  wet!  as  to  facilitate 
the  summary  proceedings  of  the  despirtlcat  power 
he  had  assumed. 

Among  the  first  acts  of,CKsar's  reign,  the  law 
of  Sylla,  by  which  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
had  been  excluded  from  holding  any  ofnce  in  the 
stale,  was  repealed.  The  juiSciary  law,  which 
had  undergone  so  many  alterations,  and  which 
in  its  latest  form,  admitted  some  of  the  inferior 
class  of  the  people'^  on  the  roll  of  the  judges  or 
jurymen,  was  now  reformed,  so  as  to  'umit  the 
eierdae  of  the  judicature  to  the  senators  and 
knights.  A  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  titles  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  practice  to  receive 
corn  at  the  public  granaries,  and  their  nambers 
were  greatly  reduced*  Ot  tho  corporations 
wMch  had  ^en  multiplied  for  factions  purposes, 
many  were  abolisheil,  and  the  uriginsl  compa- 
nies of  the  city  alone  were  permit!^  to  remain. 
Many  punishiaents,  for  the  better  restraining  of 
""" —  increased.    Totheordinaiypunish- 


the  confiscation  of  one  half.  The  halendar  was 
reformed  upon  the  prindjilee  established  by  the 
Egyptian  astronomers.  The  reckoning  by  lunar 
months,  and  tho  nse  of  irregular  intcrcalationfc 
which  had  been  frequently  made  for  party  and 
political  purposes,  had  so  deranged  the  terms,  that 
the  festivals  to  be  observed  by  rcapeis  did  not 
happen  in  harvest,  or  those  of  the  vintage  in 
autumn.  To  restore  (hem  therefore  to  their  pro- 
per dates  in  the  kalendar,  no  lees  llian  an  inter- 
calation of  sixty-seven  days,  or  above  two month^ 
was  required.  This  interoilation  was  made  in 
the  present  year,  between  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  so  that  the  name  of  Decem- 
ber was  transferred  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equingx,  to  that,  where  it  still  remains,  of  the 

Under  the  government  of  C»sar,  snmptuary 

table  (  and  he  h  mse  ec  a           na  to 

correct  the  abuse  w     h  art    e. 

Being  sensible  ha    taly  w  iiopu  a  ed 

by  the  distractions    f   he    on  v.       h  and  by 

the  devastatian    o      ho    u  wa     h    took 

lures  to  res   re     e  nun  of   h    poo   e, 

by  detainmg  th    na     es  o       a      a    home, 


,   and  by  inritint,   o 
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itors,  except  in  the  iamil;  oi  . 
of  the  public  nfficeH,  should  not  go  uliroadi 
that  all  landhnlilrrs  in  Italy  should  emjiloj'  no 
leEs  than  one  third  freemen  on  Iheii  landsj 
that  all  practitioners  of  liberal  arts,  paiticulajlj 
'"  '  n  physicians  seHling  at  Borne,  should  be 
tei!  on  the  rolls  of  uie  [leople ;  and  at  the 
dme  he  extended  the  jnivilege  of  Romans 
to  whole  cities  and  pravinces  in  dinerent  parts  of 


■pibyir 


iBlng 


ber  of  KonHin  citizens,  or  at  least  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  bear  this  title. 
Bensible  that  lie  himself  had  become  dangerous 
to  the  republic,  by  having  his  power  as  a  provin- 
dal  ollicer  inipioperly  prolonged,  be  took  mea- 
sures to  prerent  a  umilar  danger  to  the  govern' 
ment,  of  which  he  himself  had  now  acquu^  the 


imitlni^  the 

the  provinces,  if  with  the  titU  of  proprietor  to  one 
year,  or  with  that  of  proconsul  to  two  years ;  a 
regulation  in  which  he  showed  how  well  he  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  ladder  lij  nhich  he 
himself  had  mounted  to  his  [iresent  elevation,  and 
how  much  ho  desired  to  wilbholci  Ibe  use  of  it 
from  any  one  else  nhn  might  be  dispuscd  to  tread 
in  lus  steps,  or  to  diBputo  Ids  continuance  in  the 
hdght  he  had  gained. 

While  Ciesar,  on  a  supposition  that  he  himself 
naa  to  hold  the  reigns  of  government,  was  pro- 
viding far  the  security  of  the  power  he  hod  esta- 
blished in  ^e  capital,  and  on  a  supposition  that 
he  had  no  enemy  letl  in  the  field,  or  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  adverse  |>arty  in  the  pro\inoes  tni^ht 
be  extinguished  by  his  officers,  was  belaking  him- 
self ti)  civil  aflaira  and  to  popular  arts,  he  liad  re- 
ports from  Spain  which  convinced  bim,  that  his 
own  presence  might  slill  be  necessary  to  repress 
a  party,  which  began  to  resume  its  vigour  under 
the  sons  of  Fompey.  He  had  sent  Diilius,  with 
the  fleet  and  army,  from  Sardinia,  to  secure  the 
poseesdon  of  Spain ;  but  Ibis  service  was  ttiund 
to  be  mure  difficult  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
He  bad  himself  in  a)ipearanc«,  reduced  this  pro- 
nnce ;  but  many  bumoura  had  broke  out  in  it, 
while  he  was  atterwards  so  niuch  occujiied  in 
other  p  rts  of  the  empire.  Even  the  troops  which 
had  joined  lus  standard,  mutinied  during  the  un- 
Krtain  state  of  his  fortunes  in  Thessaly  and 
ligypt;  and  though,  upon  the  death  of  Cassius 
Loiiginus,  and  the  succession  of  TreboniuE^  their 
discipline  viaa  in  appearance  restored ;  yet  con- 
sciousness of  the  heinous  ofience  they  bad  com- 
mitted against  Cesar  made  them  doubt  of  his 
forgiveness  i  and,  jtnned  witli  the  inclination  and 
rtspcot  which  they  yet  entertained  for  the  family 
of  Forney,  determined  them  to  take  part  against 
him.     Tliey  had  opened  a  secret  corrCEpoiSenee 


ipain  t 

[uand  ot'  such  Ibices  as  could  be  raised  in  ttie  pro- 
Young  Pompey  was  sent  for  this  jiuriKJse.  In 
his  way,  he  put  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
WHS  there  sonic  time  detained  by  sickness,  or  re- 
mained in  ex|iectation  that  he  inight  prevail  on 


Pompey  arrived  to  lake  Iho  command  of  thmi, 
declared  Ihcmsrlvi's  oiienly  against  Ciesar,  an/j 
erased  his  name  from  thdr  bueklers.  They 
obliged  his  lieutenant  Trebonius  to  fly  from  their 
quarters,  and  owned  T.  Q,uintu6  Scapula  and 
U.  Apronius  fijT  their  generalll. 
_  In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  young  Pomjiey  ar 
rived  in  Spain,  took  the  command  of  lliis  army, 
and  either  received  or  forced  the  subniission  of 
the  principal  towfns.  He  was  titewise  ttteiigth- 
enetl  by  the  accession  of  all  the  Roman  setllcrs  in 
the  [irovince  who  retained  any  leai  for  Ihe  re- 

C'  he,  and  by  tlu;  remains  of  mrmer  armies  who 
been  levied  try  his  &lher,  esprdally  such  ol 
that  army  which  had  served  under  Alraniue  on 
the  Segr^  as  were  left  in  Spain ;  and  by  many 
officers  of  rank,  who,  having  escaped  froni  Ihrs- 
saly  or  Aiiica  upon  the  [^  cstaniities  of  their 
party,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  country.  Among 
these,  Labienus  and  Varus,  with  as  many  as 
could  be  saved  from  the  massacre  at  Tbajisu^ 
were  assembling  anew  under  the  standard  of 
Pompey.  The  two  brothers,  Cn»u8  and  Sestus, 
were  joined  together,  and  Bupportcd  by  the  name 
of  their  father,  which  was  still  in  high  vciiiriition ; 
they  had  assembled  thirteen  b?gu.ns.  Among 
these,  were  two  legions  of  native  Siianiaidx,  who 
had  deserted  from  Trebonias;^  one  that  was  raised 
from  the  Itoman  cotonisls;  and  a  founli  which 
had  arrived  from  Afiica,  with  the  eldri;  of  the 
two  bTotbers. 

a.  Falwus  Maiimos  and  O,  Pedius  iir  Hi- 
dius,'  the  officers  of  Ciesiir,  being  unabk-loiiiake 
head  against  this  force,  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, aM  by  the  reports  which  they  made  to  their 
commander,  represented  the  necessily  of  his  own 
presence  in  (he  province. 

The  continuance  of  Ihe  dictatorial  [Bwer  in 
Cssar's  person,  had  superseded  the  afuai  suc- 
cession in  the  offices  of  slate.  Lepidui'  sldl  re- 
mained in  his  station  of  general  of  hon^e ;  and, 
with  a  council  of  six  or  nini!  prvfects  being  left 
to  command  at  Rome,  Ciesar  set  out  in  the 
autnmn  for  Spain.  He  ordered  trou|is  Itom  Italy 
to  reinforce  those  already  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, and,  in  tvrenty-seveji  days  after  his  de(«rt- 
uie  from  Rome,  arrived  at  Saguntuin.^ 

Upon  the  news  of  Cesar's  approach,  Cnitus 
Pompeiua  had  assembled  all  bis  force  on  the 
Bostis,  posted  bis  brother  Sextos  with  a  i>roper 
garrison  at  Cordutia,  and  himsi^lf  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  still  held  out  against 
him  in  ^t  neighliourhood,  Cff  sar's  Erst  object, 
upon  his  arriv^  in  Sirahi,  was  to  preserve  this 
place  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  Wids.  For 
this  pur[iose,  he  detached  eleven  cohorts  under 
the  command  of  L.  Julius  Paciiecui^,  with  oiikrs, 
if  (Koable,  to  throw  Uicmselves  into  the  town. 
The  iii^'ht  in  which  they  marched  for  this  ym- 

1 1 J  dark,  tlwv  passed  the  first 

«  nnnoticea.  When  near 
challenged!  but  the  otticei 
wholed  the  van,  having  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
that  they  were  a  detachment  ordered  to  the  fool 
of  the  wall  in  search  of  sonic  entr^i',  by  which, 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  they  nii^bt  8ur]iriwi 
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thf"  garTLSOii,  th^j  '^ete  suflereil  to  pOEE,  and  pn 
senling  iheraseK'cs  at  one  of  the  gates,  upon 
signal  that  had  hren  sgwfid  upii,  Uwy  were  ai 


niittetl  ir 


)the(a 


While  Csesar  thus  rdnforeed  the  ^rriBon  of 
Ulis,  he  himself,  tu  inalce  a  diversion  in  their  fa,- 
voiir,  marched  up  to  Corduba^cutotf'a  party  tliat 
hail  hcf  n  sent  I'niin  thence  to  ohservo  his  motions, 
and  threatened  the  town  with  a  siege.  Sexta% 
who  was  in  the  jiltiee,  being  alarmciT,  sent  press- 
ing reprpsentations  (o  hie  brother,  who  aecord- 
ingly  Bliandoiied  his  lines  before  Ulia,  and  march- 
ed to  his  relietl  Both  urniiiiB  encamped  on  the 
Gnndalquivir.s  The  parties  that  were  sen-  "'  - 
ward  by  them  to  scour  the  countrfj  or  to 
their  quurterg,  were  eoija^  in  daily  skirmiehes. 
But  the  two  brothers,  being  in  posseeraon  of  the 
princi|in)  stations,  and  in  condition  to  protract  the 
war,  c^intiiiued  to  act  on  the  defensive.  C»sai 
on  liie  part,  made  some  movementH  in  order  u 
disconcrrt  them,  and  Co  find,  if  possible,  an  o^ 
portunity  of  coming  to  action ;  but  the  country 
being  hilly,  and  the  towns  generally  built  u[ior 
heights,  cvorj  where  furnished  strong  posts  for 
the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  mating  any  prr 
gross.  The  winter  alj  the  same  tim 
O,,/.  »>siir,  approached,  and  eiposcd  lus  army 
Dici.^iii,  (g  considerable  hanisbips  from  the 
pjinal  severity  of  the  season,  and  from  the 

JB.  £.'  Cms.  scardty  of  proviaons.  Under  these 
IT  r*  -na  disadvaatajres,  he  undertook  the  siege 
u.  v..  lira,   ^f  AiipguB,  and  on  the  twentie«i  rf 


^,  afiar  a 
p,  oMigeil  that  town  to  surrender.* 
)«r  accounts  of  these  operatioiw,  which  ace 
iscrihed  to  Hirttus,  and  vrhich,  with  his  other 


esed  to  CiBB 


s  Comi 


lies,  being  less  iierfrct  than  other  jiarts  of  the 
Gollcctlm,  ul  we  can  distinctly  learn  from  them 
is,  that  after  a  variety  of  dtfierent  movements, 
which  gave  rise  to  ftequent  skiimishes,  the  ar- 
mies in  the  month  of  March  came  to  encamp  in 
the  pl^  of  Munda,  aliout  five  miles  from  each 
other ,  ihat  Cssar  was  about  to  leave  his  station, 
when  in  the  monung  of  his  intended  departure, 
he  had  mtelli^nee,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
under  arms  m)m  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
lunht,  and  were  meditating  sooie  attempt  on  his 
This  intelligence  was  followed  by  the 

..   .L_l g|g. 


Buddnn  a 


of  thur  a. 


ay  on  some  cie- 
Mnnda;  but  as 


grounds 

th'-v  showed  no  diaposid...   ._ _. 

plain,  C'eaar,  ailer  some  hesitation,  advanced  to 

In  the  army  of  Pompey,  together  with  the 
flower  ol  a  warlike  people,  the  natives  of  Spain, 
were  assembled  many  veterans  of  the  Roman  Ic- 
giona,  inured  to  blood;  many  Roman  citizens  of 
Tank,  now  pushed  to  disiiair,  or  warned,  by  the 
fate  of  their  party  at  Thapsus,  not  to  expect 
safety  from  the  mercy  of  a  victoiious  enemy, 
and  not  to  have  any  hopes,  but  in  their  sworifa. 
Under  these  impressions,  (hey  waited  lor  Cesar's 
approach  with  a  proper  countenance,  and  on  the 


then  should  be  the  last  day  of  hu  life,  • 


tnno  and  his  lite  to  the  decision  of  a  contest,  in 
which  his  abiUty  as  an  officer  could  no  longer 
have  any  share  ;  but  while  the  event  was  still  in 

aMnse,  Bogiid,  an  Afiican,  commanding  a 
y  of  horse  in  bis  service,  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  pierce  into  Pompey' s  camp,  drew  La- 
bicuus  tiom  his  post  in  the  field  to  cover  it.  This 
a«udent  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
troops,  who  till  then  valiantly  sustained  Ciesar's 
attack,  believing  that  LabicnuB  deserted  them, 
instantly  fled  in  disorder.  The  slaughter  from 
thence  forward  lomed  as  usual  entirely  against 
those  who  fled.  Thirty  thousand  fell  upon  the 
field,  and  among  them  three  thousand  Roman 
dUzens  of  high  condition,  with  Labiemis  and 
AcMUs  Varus  at  their  hecul.  Seventeen  officers 
of  rank  were  taken,  with  thirteen  Roman  eagles 
or  legionary  standards. 

Caisai  acknowledged,  that  havin"  on  other 
occasions  fought  for  victory,  he  had  now  bcrn 
obliged  to  fight  for  his  Hfe.  He  bad  a  thousand 
men  tilled,  and  five  hundred  wounded,  liefore 
the  enemy  gave  way.  Part  of  the  vanquished 
army  rBlirctr  into  the  town  of  Mnnda,  part  into 
the  cump,  and  in  their  rcs|iective  poeta  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  Cos 
sar,  on  tho  approach  of  night,  look  possession  of 
ill  the  avonuoa  hy  which  either  might  escape ; 
^□d  it  is  said,  that  the  troops  he  employed  in  this 
ervicc,  instead  of  traverses  of  earth  or  stone  to 
liBtmct  the  higliways,  raised  up  mounds  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  followiiig  day, 
Casar  having  left  the  town  of  Mnoda  m  this 
manner  bkcEed  up  or  invested,  set  out  for  Cor- 
dulKt,  which  Seitus,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  upon  the  news  of  the  battle,  had  al- 
"-ady  abandoned. 

Cnaius,  on  seeing  the  rout  of  his  own  army, 
lied  with  a  small  party  of  horse  on  the  rood  to 
Carti'ia.'  Here  he  had  collected  most  of  his 
shipping  and  naval  stores ;  bnt  the  news  of  his 
defeat  fuiving  arrived  before  hiitL  the  pc=;Je  were 
divided  in  tbdr  inclinations.  Part  had  already 
sent  a  deputation  witii  an  offer  of  their  ecrvloea 
to  deaar;  part  still  adhered  to  the  family  of 
Pompey,  and  from  these  opposite  dispositions 
had  proceedwl  to  actual  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets.  Pompey  himself  was  wounded  in 
one  of  their  scuffles,  and  especting  no  safety  in 
place,  in  which  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
declared  avoinst  him,  he  toot  ship,  and  put  to 
IB  with  thirty  galleys.    He  v-  '  '— 

fe     

wly  of  waier,  oi  which  he  ha3  h 

iruvided  at  his  sudden  departure  from  Carteia, 
le  was  overtakeiij  most  of^his  sbips  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  obbged  loseekforsaiety  onshore. 
■Soon  after  he  landed,  he  dismissed  his  attend- 
ants, or  was  deserted  by  them;  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  tliough  greatly  weaker.ed 
by  his  wounds  and  loss  of  btood,  he  continued  to 
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ttefend  himself,  antil  he  was  overpowered  anJ 
slain.  His  head,  accoidlng  la  (he  barbaraus 
custom  of  (he  limes,  was  sent  to  the  conqueror, 
and  exposed  at  Hispalis. 

In  thepteceding  transactions  of  (he  war,  every 
circumstance  contiihated  to  the  fall  of  the  re- 
pubhc,  and  to  lire  success  of  Cesar.  In  the  very 
outset  of  tlie  contest,  half  the  nobility,  ruined  hj 
prodigality  and  extravagance,  had  been  desirous 
of  anarchy  and  confuuon.  Citizens  iugh  in  dvU 
rank,  and  with  fortunts  entire,  were  generally 
glad  to  forego  their  political  eonsf^uence  in  ei- 
change  for  ease  and  safety.  Even  the  arms 
which  sliouki  have  protectod  the  commonnrealth, 
were  in  the  hands  of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  wire  inclined  lo  iavour  lliat  side  from  which 
they  looted  for  the  eatalilishment  of  mihtary 
government ;  they  fought  to  procure  great  power 
and  estates  ibr  tnemselvee,  not  to  preserve  laws 
%rfuch  gave  property  and  the  security  of  wealth 
to  others.  Many  of  the  senators  indeed  ^r- 
cdved  the  impending  ruin,  and  were  prevailed 
upon  to  make  some  efforts  tor  the  preservation 
of  the  state,  but  on  most  occasions  loo  hastily 
despalml  of  their  cause.  It  was  not  thought 
honourable  or  safe  for  a  citizen  to  survive  Tils 
fiiedom.  U|>i)n  this  prindple,  the  frienils  of  the 
republic,  while  they  escaped  from  the  enemy, 
perished  hi  their  own  hands. 

Soon  aflei  the  action  at  IMunda,  Scapnb,  one 
ofthe  olficarB  lately  at  tho  head  of  the  republican 
party  in  Spain,  turned  the  practice  of  suicide  into 
a  kind  of  fiirce.  Having  retired  to  Corduba 
from  the  field  of  battle,  he  ordered  a  magnificent 
pdle  of  wood  to  be  r^sed  and  covered  with  car- 
pets ;  and  havin"  ^ven  an  elegant  entertainmcnl, 
and  distributed  nis  money  among  his  attendants 
and  acrflints,  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  this 
labric,  and  while 

with   I-- ' 

Thus  t 

his  eneinics ;  and  while  he  gained  a  frcsii  step  at 
every  oaeounter,  they  who  opposed  him  went 
he^long,  and  abandoned  their  country  lo  its 

The  province  of  Spain,  under  a  proper  con- 
duct of  Its  force  and  resources,  if  it  had  not  been 
able  lo  stop  at  once  the  career  of  Cssar's  victo- 
ries, W;i^  surely  suiGi'icnt  to  have  given  him  more 
trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the  em^me.  Its 
natives  brave,  and  addicted  to  war,  were  interior 
to  the  Romans  only  in  policy  and  discipUne. 
Thov  had  been  ararse  to  the  party  of  Cffisar, 

woutd  not,  evon  in  its '"'"'"  ^ " 

to  the  cause  they  had 

mixed  with  the  rcmati 

hni  tieen  brolcen  and  dispersed  in  the  field,  they 

still  maintained  every  place  of  defence  a^n^ 

the  conqueror ;  and,  within  the  walls  i^  cities  to 

wliich  they  retired,  delituded  theoisetves  to  the 

last  eiLtrcmity. 

Casar,  having  been  employed  part  of  the 
Spring  and  the  following  summer  in  subduii^ 
this  soattflred  enemy,  prepared  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince. He  assembled  the  prindpal  inhalntants 
at  His|>alis;  and  having  upbraided  them  with 
dieir  animosity  to  himself  and  to  the  Roman 
people,  he  pot  them  in  mind  of  his  early  con- 
nexion wiUi  their  country,  as  quOEtor  and  as 
prffilor,  and  of  bis  repeated  good'  offices  in  the 
capacity  of  senator  and  magistrate;  having  nindc 


:n  its  highest  prospenty,  prefer  it 
had  onginaihf  eaponudt  Being 
cmaiiin  of  Roman  armies  which 


Kovince,  he  set  out  tor  Italy,!  and  arrived  at 
ome  in  October,'     Although  it  wascontrary  to 
the  practice  of  former  agfs  lo  admit  of  'riuniphs 

took  a  triumph  for  his  late  victnrv  at  LVfimda; 
and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people  who.  whatever 
be  the  occasion,  are  captivated  with  such  oshibi- 
■-'    ■--       "        n  the 

Didius,  who  had  actfd  under  hini  ui  that 

These  triumphs,  over  the  supjioseJ  last  de- 
fenders of  the  jiulitic  liberty,  and  over  the  perish- 
ing remains  of  the  fiuiuiy  of  PonqieVj  so  long 
respected  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  festivity  whit^ 
they  were  intended  to  inH[Hre,  were  attendee' 
with  many  signs  of  dejection.  But  none  h:iok 
upon  him  to  censure,  or  was  qualified  lo  stem^ 
the  torrent  of  servility  by  which  all  oniiTii  of  men 
were  carried.  The  same  sucfcssion  of  games 
and  entertainments  were  ordered  as  in  the  Siinaet 
year.     The  senate  and   peo[)le  indeed  had  n 

made  to  the  coniiueror.  am. ..   

„  ,  .  ilulution  \ 
they  had  su  amply  employed  in  former  decrees ; 
but  something  to  ilistinguisli  the  pnwut  situa^en 
of  nSiiirs,  to  show  the  ardour  of  some  lo  pay 
their  court,  and  to  disguise  the  discnntrnt  and 
the  sorrow  of  others,  niiu  tlioughl  nnrrssiiry  on 
the  present  occoaon.  A  thantspving  was  ap- 
pointed, and  ordered  lo  continue  for  filly  day*. 
The  anniversary  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  the  ncvnt  of  the  tictory  al  Munda 
was  received  at  Rome,  was  ordereil  to  Iw  fur  ever 
celebrated  with  games  of  the  circue.'  Kveii  they 
who  felt  a  secret  indignation  at  the  elpvaUon  of  a 
^ngle  person  to  act  as  lord  of  the  common  wealth, 
concurred,  in  appearance,  with  these  rcmilutiona 
in  honour  of  Caesar.*  Tlicy  thought  that  the 
full  cup  was  most  liholy  to  nauscali',  and  that  ex- 
treme provocation  waa  most  Ukely  to  muse  the 
spirits  of  free  men,  if  any  vet  n'tnaineil. 

In  the  concessions  whiqli  were  iiuide  lo  Ciesar, 
whether  suggestud  by  Us  friends  or  by  hln  ene- 
mies, there  was  no  atlcmj^  In  presfn^e  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  repulilic,  or  to  veil  the  |jricont 
usurpation.  The  senate,  in  presentiui;  Iheir 
several  decrees,  wailed  uj-nn  huii  in  a  body  as 
auljjeets  to  acknowledge  their  sovereign  i  wore 
received  by  him  on  his  chair  of  state,  and  in  all 
the  form  of  a  royal  conunony,  stretcldug  tiirlli  his 
hand  to  each  aa  they  approached.  While  he 
carded  the  external  show  of  his  elevation  to  this 
height,  FonlJuB  Acquilla,  one  of  tlie  tribune^ 
bdog  seated  in  tlie  exerdse  of  his  office,  had  suf- 
fered him,  in  one  of  Ids  processions,  to  pas(^ 
without  rising  from  his  place.  This  ho  greatly 
resented.  "Must  i,"  he  cuid  to  those  who  at- 
tended him,     "reti^    the    government    to   this 


a  prop 


ic  gave. 
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the  gratification  of  libs  friends.  He  himself  had 
assumed  the  title  of  consul  in  his  late  triumph, 
and  iinmediatelj  atler  reugned  it  to  Q,.  Pabiua 

Su'ih,  from  hencefurwarJ,  waa  lo  be  the 
ner  o1  c^nfenin^  honours  under  the  monaTchy 
of  Rome.  Faniilies  had  l-ecame  tioble  in  conse- 
quence of  bcin^  admitted  into  the  senate,  or  in 
consequence  of  having  home  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  such  as  that  of  consul  or  pnelor. 
Instend  of  titles,  they  reuted  the  nantes  of  an- 
cestoiv  who  had  been  in  these  oliices,  and  instead 
of  ensuns  annorial,  erected  the  efligies  or  images 
of  such  anceslora.  Caisar,  that  he  might  have 
more  frrquent  opportunities  to  gratify  his  retain- 
ers, paid  no  regard  to  the  customary  establish- 
ment of  (lie  Beiialc,  and  increased  its  numbers  at 

description,  to  the 
augmented  the  number  of  prietors  tu  fourteen, 
and  that  of  quEstors  t«  forty  ;  and  even,  withoul 
reiiuirJDg  that  hia  friends  should  pass  through 
these  offices,  rewarded  them  at  pleaaura  with  the 
titular  honours  of  consolar,  pistorian,  patrician, 
&>:.■?  End  extended  his  munificence  litewise '~ 
the  provinces,  liy  admitting  aliens  separately, 
^olicclive  bodies,  to  the  privilege  or  appellation 


!  midst  of  appear 


xB,  which  seemed  t 


of  Ron 
In  tl 

t  forms  of 

public,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a  military  govern- 
ment in  Ihdr  stead,  C^sai  named  himself,  to- 
gether with  Mark  Antony,  as  consuls  for  the 
ftllominff  year.  This  compliment  paid  to  the 
civil  estalilishment,  by  condescending  to  bear  the 
name  of  legal  office,  though  very  illegally  as- 
sumed, flattered  the  inttzens  with  hope  that  he 
meant  to  govern  under  some  form  of  a  republic' 
Nothing,  nowever,  followed  from  these  appear- 
ances;  the  state  which  he  affected,  his  dress,  his 
laurel  wreath,  the  colour  and  height  of  his  bus- 
kins,  the  very  seal  which  he  chose  to  make  use 
of,  lieing  the  impression  of  a  Venus  artned, 
ostentation  of  his  supposed  celestial  extrac^on^ 
the  numerous  guards  and  retinue,  exceeding  two 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  was  constantiy 
attended ;'  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  seemed 
to  receive  the  forced  servility  of  those  whom  his 
sword  had  subdued,  betrayed  a  mind  which, 
though  jKjssessed  of  real  BU])eriority,  had  not 
suflieient  elevation  to  disdiun  the  &l?e  appear- 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Q,.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  who  had  lieen  a  few  months  consul,  died 
before  he  had  vacated  the  oiRce ;  and  about  noon 
of  the  same  day,  Ciesar,  who  had  assembled  the 
tribes,  ordered  them  to  take  the  form  of  the 
^^nturies,  and  to  elect  Caninius  consul  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero 
eihorted  the  people  to  be  speedy  in  paying  their 
court  to  this  new  consul;  "for  this  magistrate 
may  Lk  out  of  office  before  we  can  reach  him." 
Cieero  himwif,  referring  to  this  farcical  election, 
writes  in  a  letter  lo  one  of  hia  friends,  "  we  have 
had  a  consulate,  durini;  which  no  one  cither  ate 


that  he  never  slept  all  the  time  he  was  in  otTice. 
You  may  laugh  at  these  things,"  he  says ;  "  but 
if  you  were  here,  you  would  cry."» 

On  the  following  Jay,  Cffisar, 
V.  C.  70.'.  with  all  the  powers  and  ensigns 
C  J.  Cxmr  "^  dii^ator,  toot  possession  of  Iho 
Dia.  4fg.  '  consulate  in  conjunction  with  An- 
Jt  -E.  ^'  tony.  He  intended,  after  iMving 
OciMtiut  ^      ^^'^  office  for  a  few  days  in 

Jfef.  E^.  ^'^  "™"  J^I?""'  *°  ■*"?"  "  '" 

Cx.  Dmniivs  favour  of  Dolabella,  though  a 
CatoWiu  jroung  man,  still  fer  short  of  the 

mSdft^    legal  age.    The  execution  of  this 

hiHi.  delayed  at  the  request  of  Mai* 

Antony,   who,    being   jeaious  of 

Dolabella,   endeavoured   to  obstruct  his  prefer- 

Cffisar  himself  passed  the  winter  in  asHduous 
application  lo  civil  affairs,  and  in  forming  pi-o- 
Jects  to  embellish  the  capital,  and  to  aggrandize 
the  empire.  He  made  some  regulations  fur  the 
better  goYemraent  of  the  city.  Under  this  liUe 
may  be  reckoned  hia  prohibiting  tlie  use  of  letters, 
of  purple,  and  of  pearls,  eiieept  to  persons  of  n, 
certain  rank,  and  lo  them  only  at  great  festivals, 
and  on  remarkable  occauons ;  together  with  bis 
reviving  the  ancient  sumptuary  laws  respecting 
the  expense  of  the  table.  For  the  better  execution 
of  these  taws,  he  appomted  inspectors  of  tlio 
markets,  with  orders  to  seize  alt  illicit  articles  of 
provision;  and  if  an^  thing  of  this  sort  were 
known  to  escape  the  inspectors,  he  sent  officers 
to  seize  them  from  the  taUea  on  which  they  were 
served.  To  check  the  luxury  of  the  limes  in 
other  articles,  he  imposed  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  commodities. 

Under  the  ordinary  pretence,  that  the  laws 
were  become  too  voluminous,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  digested  into  a  code,  nith  a  view  to  simplify 
and  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrower  compss;  in 
this  measure  attempting  a  refiirmntion  which  man- 
kind, in  certain  situations,  generally  wish  fur,  bnt 
which  no  man  can  accomphsh  without  the  pos- 
session of  absolute  power. 

In  the  aame  spirit  of  deapotical  government, 
with  which  Cffisar  abridged  the  laws,  he  acted  at 
once  as  legislator  and  as  a  judge.  As  instances 
of  his  severity  in  the  latter  capacky,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  he  annulled  a  marriage,  because  it 
had  been  contracted  no  more  than  two  days  after 
'' had  parted  from  a  former  husliandj 


marshes  which  rendered  the  s 
dthy,  and  so  much  land  unserviceable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  to  cut  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  form  har- 
bours on  the  coast  of  Italy;  to  make  highways 
across  the  Apennines;  to  build  a  new  tlieatre 
that  should  exceed  that  of  Fompey ;  to  erect  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
Anio  and  the  Tilier  lo  the  sea  at  Teraeina ;  lo 
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Duilcl  ft  magnififent  temple  to  Mara.  These 
projocte  are  justly  mentioned  as  mfritorious  in 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  em|«ra ;  and  it  must  lie 
contfsaixl.  ihal  power  wonic!  be  but  a  ^retehetl 
possession,  if  there  were  not  vomethin^  of  this 
sort  ti>  be  done  after  the  toils  of  ambition  were 

The  measure  which  of  all  others  contributed 
most  tn  the  honour  of  Csisar,  did  ne  suppose 
him  cnfitled  to  the  powers  he  aaanmed,  was  the 
eoneral  indemnity  which  he  granted  to  all  who 
had  opposed  him.  Some  he  eien  employed  in 
the  administration  of  snvermnent,  and  promoted 
in  the  state.  He  i^aced  Caius  Cassius  and 
Marcus  Brutus,  for  thia  year,  on  the  hat  of 
prstora.  and  eijtrUKtad  them  with  the  higher 
jutisiliction  of  the  city.  To  the  widows  of  many 
who  died  in  oppo^tion  to  himself  he  restored 
Oieir  portions,  and  gave  their  children  port  of 
their  pBtrimony.i  He  replaced  the  statues  of 
Sylla  and  of  Pompey,  which  the  [Kipiilace,  in 
flattery  to  himselfj  had  thrown  down  ;  "  and  by 
this  means,"  says  Cicero,  "  he  firmly  established 

It  appeared,  on  many  occasions,  that  Cisar 
meant  to  contrast  hU  own  conduct  with  that  of 
Sylla  ;^  his  own  clemency  with  tiie  blofjdy  exe- 
cutions performed  bytheother.  The  comparison, 
no  doubt,  is  curious,  and  must  ui'i;ur  to  every 
person  who  reads  thdr  story.    Sylla  had  liecn 

arms  against  a  party  in  posaesaon  of  the  capital, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  to  punish  injnries  done 
no  less  to  tiie  repablic  than  to  himself.  While 
he  was  master  of  the  state,  he  acted  indeed  like 
1  person  who  did  not  care  how  odious  he  rendered 
dcsjMtical  power,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  it> 
But  he  mixed  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal 
enemy,  the  high  fiowa  of  a  noble  cntizen,  who 
proposed  to  reform  the  state  by  clearing  it  of 
many  corrupted  and  daiigerons  members.  ^S^hen 
L.  u,.] implished  thxs  purpose^  he  disdained 


or  wishing  to  enjoy  a  continual  precedence  in  ttut 
management  of  allaiia,  which  requires  no  estra- 
oidinary  capacity.  Embarked  hy  fortune  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  when  lie  had  conducted  the 
vessel  safe  into  port,  he  i^uitted  the  helm ;  and 
after  having  been  master,  was  not  afraid  to  place 


He  himself  had  stirred  up  the  disordt 
prodaced  the  civil  war  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
had  no  injuries  either  public  or  private  to  resent ; 
his  affected  clemeneyj  in  sparing  a  few  cajitjves, 
in  the  beginning  or  in  the  course  of  his  opera- 
tions, was  bebed  by  the  wantonness  with  which 
he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  his  fellDW-citizens  was  to  be  unne- 


in  leaving  his  country  to 


cessarilj  shed.'  If  he  had  been  reluctant  in  the 
shedding  of  blood,  his  mercy  would  have  s|)pear. 
ed,  in  avoiding  so  destructive  a  nmtest,  not  In 
ostentatiously  siwring  a  lew  of  the  many  whose 
lives  hitj  wanton  ambition  brought  into  h. .  -ird. 
His  element  should  have  ajipeareil  at  the  Ruoi- 

con,  not  at  Corf  '         

enjoy  its  U  .  _  , 

whom  no  roan  in  his  senses  would  desl._., ., , — 
pie  who  were  willing  to  sul>nut,  and  wliom  he 
desired  to  govern. 

Cssar  used  to  riiiicuJe  the  resignation  of  Sylla 
as  an  act  of  imberility,''  and  was  himself  fund  of 
precedence  as  well  as  of  power.  The  degn*  of 
vanity  which  he  is  said  to  had  indulgtili  in  ac 
cepting  the  frivolous  honours  which  mere  now 
conferred  upon  him  by  acts  of  Iho  sena'  -  -  -  -- 


upon  him  b; 
deed  scarcely  credible.  Among  these  is  nien- 
tioufd  a  decree  that  he  should  have  prt-ccdpncy 
of  all  magistrates,  and  the  pririleEc  of  biing  al- 
vays  dressed  in  the  triumphal  robes;  of  havinj 
I  glided  chair  of  state,  and  a  place  of  disliiw- 


to  deposit  a  suit  of  armour  in  the  ti'mple  of 
..piter  Feretrius,  an  honour  apjnupriateil  lo 
those  who,  like  Romulus,  had  killed,  with  iheir 
own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy ;  that  his  iic- 
tors  should  have  their  fasces  always  bound  with 
lauwl  i  that  himself  in  coming  from  the  Latin 
festivals,  sboutd  enter  the  raty  on  horseback ;  that 
he  should  have  the  titleof  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  be  so  designt^  on  thecoins;  that  the  an ni- 
veraaiy  of  his  birth-ilay  sbonid  be  kq>t  as  a  festi- 
val; that  statues  should  be  erected  la  huu  in  all 
the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  city  ,■ 
that  the  statues,  without  any  consideration  of  his 
tiUes  to  these  honours,  should  be  adorned  with  the 
dvic  and  ohsidionaiy  crowns;  the  first  a  badge 
viom  by  those  who  had  saved  a  fellow-citizen  in 
battle,  tlie  second  by  those  who  had  Jehvered  the 
citr  itself  from  a  ^ge.^ 

The  senate  and  people,  observuig  that  these 
distinctions  were  agreeable  to  Cssor,  subjoined, 
that  his  robes  shouQ  be  cut  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome;  that  he  should 
have  an  escort  of  knights  and  senators ;  that  it 
should  lie  permitted  tn  swear  to  his  destiny ;  that 
all  his  decrees,  without  exception,  should  bo  ra- 
tilled ;  that,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  a  festival 
should  be  hekl  in  honour  of  him,  os  of  a  person 
of  divine  eitiaction;  that  an  adililional  colfepeof 
priests  shoukl  be  established  to  perform  the  rites 
which  were  instituted  for  that  oi^csBion!  that  in 
all  gladiatorian  sports,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  llie 

Erovincial  towns,  one  day  should  be  dedicated  to 
im;  that  a  crown  of  gold  set  with  gems,  Uke 
those  of  the  gods,  should  be  carried  before  Idni 
into  the  circus,  attended  with  a  thensus  or  car 
like  that  on  which  the  hlols  of  the  gods  were 
carried;  that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Julian 
Jove — have  a  temple  erected  for  himself  in  con- 
junction with  the  goddess  of  Clemency — and,  to 
complete  the  ridicule  of  these  institutions,  that 
Mark  Antony  should  be  appointed  the  priest  of 
this  sacred  ^ne.*' 
From  these  particulars,  which,  to  characterise 

H  It  is  said  tb:!l  400,000  BaniaoE  perished  in  IHis 
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[he  amhitinn  of  the  peraoE  to  whom  tJiey  refer, 
aiiil  the  mannerB  of  the  age,  are  selectEAd  from 
those  inenliuneil  hy  the  original  hiiftorian,'  it 
was  no  longer  lo  he  ciouhtcd,  that  CiEsar  wished 
to  establislk  a  mnnarchy  un  the  ruins  of  the  ay 

Sublic  He  hiniBotf  was  extremely  arrogant  in  hia 
:'havinui,  and  so  unguaided  in  hi»  expreiraionB 


',  That  thfi  r 


public  V 


I  but  a 


that  his  words  should  be  carefully  observed  for 
tliat  tie  meant  every  word  should  have  the  force 
of  a  law. 

To  so  much  anoganee  and  affectalion  of  king- 
ly stale,  jiiiiipd  to  absolute  power,  nothing  was 
wanting  \.ut  the  ti^  of  King.  Tliis  Cffisar  hini- 
Bclf  evii[iintly  ajipeareJ  to  have  the  vanity  to  de- 
sire. His  retainers  and  flatlerers,  on  uifierent 
occBsioUH,  endeavoured  Co  surprise  thepeorde  into 

era  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised  witliout 


decreed  It 

to  the  tui 
wiUiiig  ti 
thii 


the  honouR  of  dh 

lim  by  general  consent  his  influence 
licient  to  reconcito  the  Roman  people 
e  of  Sins.  One  of  his  etnisHaiies, 
suggest  ihe  propriety  of  bestowing 
ir,  or  to  insinuate  Cesar's  purpose  of 
ig  it,  had  bound  the  head  of  one  of  hia 
aiiivucs  with  a  royal  fillet.  The  tribuncB  Maml- 
]us  and  Ciesetius,  ailecting  great  zeal  Ibr  the 
honour  of  Csesar,  as  well  aa  for  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  state,  made  inquiry  after  the  author 
of  an  insinuation  BO  derogatory  lo  both ;  and  re- 
ceivinij  tntiinoation  of  (he  guilty  person,  in  order 

to  pristn.    This  ofiicioos  inlerpoBition  of  thi 


olftccrs  extolled  as  the  reatorers  of  the  public 
liberty  with  the  appellation  of  the  BruK,  "Brutes 
indeed,"  he  said  they  were ;  but  took  no  farther 
notice  of  the  matter. 

Soon  alter  this  inddent,  some  one,  or  a  few  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  on  hearing,  instead  of  accla- 
mations, Ii  genera!  murmur  of  dislike,  he  silenced 
this  unreasonable  piece  of  flattery,  saying,  That 
his  name  was  CasaT,  and  not  king.  Here  too 
the  tribuntti  again  intefposcil,  and  raised  prose- 
cutions against  the  authors  of  such  treasonable 
expressions.  Bat  in  this  instance  Ciesar  lost  his 
patience,  and  comfriained  in  the  senate  that  fac- 
tious men,  under  the  pretence  of  tliseharging 
the  [>ut'iicoflice  of  magistracy,  propagated  iiiamu- 
ations  injurious  to  his  charucler,  and  tehding  to 
alarm  the  people  yiith  &lse  apprehen^ons.  Such 
olTences,  he  s^  merit  cajnbu  punishment  j  hut 
he  should  be  satisfied  whh  di^radation  from  of- 


Cssar  aspired  to  the  title,  as  well  aa  the  p 


of  a  I 


K'-h. 


This  opinion  was  still  farther  confirmed,  when 
on  the  sixteenth  of  February,'  at  the  liupsrcatia 
(a  festival,  which  being  continued  down  from 
harbaroua  ages,  served  as  a  monument  of  primffi- 
val  siinplicily  and  rudeness),  the  same  piece  of 
flattery,  in  making  tender  of  a  crown,  was  re- 
ncwpii  by  Antony,  then  in  the  office  ot  eonsul, 
and  Ihe  chief  contidant  of  Cffisar. 


It  was  the  custom  in  this  festival  of  IhE'Luper- 
calia,  for  tlie  first  ofliccrs  of  state,  and  thi  'ir«l  of 
the  nobles  to  present  themselves  naked  in  the 
streets,  carrying  thongs  of  undressed  hirle,  with 
which  they  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  struck 
ipenedtobe 
The  stroke 
Iiarticulai 
hers  of  th 

In  the 
Antony  bore  his  pact  ai 
on  his  jrilded  chair  of  stale  in  hia  triumphal  robes 
to  bolioTd  the  spectacle.  Antony  stopped  before 
him,  and  presented  luin  with  a  myal  crown,  say- 
ing, "  Thiscrown  theRomanpeopleconferupon 
CiEsar  bj  my  hands."  A  few  of  the  spectators 
seemed  to  apphtud ;  but  Cffisar,  perceiving  that 
the  people  in  general,  by  their  alcoce,  gave  signs 
of  displeasure,  pushed  away  the  crovtn  with  Tiis 
tuind ;  and  upon  this  action,  received  from  the 
people,  by  an  universal  shoul  of  applause,  an  un- 
questionable explanation  of  th^r  former  silende. 

To  try  the  efll-ct  of  a  moderation  which  was  so 
much  applauded,  Antony  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground  »l  Cffisar's  feet,  repeated  his  ofier  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  people  might  join 
him  in  pressing  the  acceptance  of  what  was  so 
modestly  refused',  but  with  no  belter  success 
than  in  Ihe  former  attempt 

That  Che  merit  of  (Ids  refusal,  however,  might 
not  be  forgotten,  or  that  the  offer  might  lie  held 
eyual  to  the  actual  investiture  of  the  crown,  an 
entry  w 


crown,  and  uflered  to  confer  the  majesty 
of  king  on  Caius  Julias  Ciesar,  (lerpetual  dicM- 
tor,  he  had  declined  lo  recrave  it"' 

The  Roman  republic  had,  for  some  time,  sub- 
sisted in  a  very  disorderly  states  the  people 
having  dcminionover  many  other  nations,  scarce- 
ly admitted  My  siiedea  of  government  amoiig 
themselves.  The  inhabitan(s  of  Rome,  assum- 
ing the  perogatives  of  the  collective  btidy  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  now  not  only  extended  over 
all  Italy,  but. were  lUsperaed  throughout  the  em- 
pire, generally  assembled  in  tumults,  whose  pro- 
ceedings nothing  but  force  coold  n'gubto,  and  at 


the  republic,  endeavoured  lo  citond  ttie 
pierc^atjves  of  the  senate,  and  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  posdble,  these  ill-fonned  asseml>Ues  of 
the  people  from  deliberating  on  matters  of  state ; 
and  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  still  better  iiii 
the  empire,  if  the  spirit  of  legal  monarchy  could 
at  once  have  been  infuseil  into  every  part  of  (he 
commonwealth  i  or  if,  without  farther  [langs  or 
ulsions,  the  authority  of  a  prince,  teiii))ered 


witii that 
Gutm 


idom 


c,  had  been  liiTnlyestabiisbed. 


wchen 


opinion^  nor  yield  their  own  preCenaona  upon 
speculative  notions  of  what  is  suited  to  the  slate 
of  their  country.  Ciasar  os|)ired  to  dominion  in 
order  togratiiy  hia  personal  vanity,  not  to  correct 
the  politicDl  errors  of  the  tunes ;  and  hia  contem- 
poiaries  bom  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  s'JII  con- 
tended for  personal  independence  and  equality, 
however  impossible  it  might  be  longer  (o  preserve 
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any  spedps  of  republic  at  the  head  of  sucb  an 
empire. 

ETOt  since  tho  elpulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  name 
of  king  had  been  odious  at  Rome.  The  most 
poputtir  citizens,  aa  f»ion  aa  thr-y  became  eu»- 
peeted  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power,  becattte  ob- 
jects of  aiei^on,  and  were  marked  outBS  a  prey 
to  the  det<?atatian  of  their  countiy.  Thus  fell 
ManUus  Capitolinua  the  Gmcchi,  Apuldu^  and 
others  who  were  loaded  with  this  imputa^on. 

The  Romans,  accustomed  to  see  TanquiEhed 
tings  the  sport  of  popular  insolenct^  led  in  tri- 
nm^  puttodeath;  or  if  suffered  toliie,  made  to 
lanffuisli  in  poterty  and  neglect — acco^mcrt  to 
see  Kings,  who  were  thejr  own  allies,  submitting 
their  cause  to  (he  judgment  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, or  suing  tor  tavour,  considered  monarcliy 
Itself  as  an  appurtenance  of  scrvihty  and  barba- 
rism ;  and  the  project  to  give  a  king  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  atlerupt  to  degrade  them  into  barba- 

The  maxim,  which  forbids  assas^nation  in 
ei'ery  case  whatever,  is  the  result  of  prudent  re- 
flection, and  has  a  tendency  to  allay  the  jeabusy, 
and  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  persons  who,  by 
n  e  u  urpations,  which  laws  cannot  restrain, 
ha  nu  d  the  resentment  of  mankind.  Even 
no,  s  supposed,-  are  cruel  from  fear,  and 
become  m  aful  in  proportion  as  they  believe 
th  mse  secure',  it  were  unwise,  therefore,  lo 
entertai  maxims  which  keep  the  powerful  in  a 
con  nual  slate  of  diatruat  and  alarm.  This  pru- 
d  n  la  m  ality,  however,  was  entirely  unknown 
in  the  ancient  republics,  or  could  not  be  observed, 
without  surrendering  the  freedom  for  which  the 
citizens  contended.  Amongst  them  the  people 
were  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  was  safe,  but 
what  was  necessary ;  and  could  not  always  de- 
lend  themselves  against  usurpations,  neither  by 
leml  forma,  nor  by  open  war.  It  was  thought 
alfowable,  therefore,  to  employ  artifice,  aurprtae, 
and  secret  conspiracy  against  an  usurperj  and 
llus  was  so  much  the  case  at  Rome,  that  no 
names  were  held  in  greater  veneration,  than  those 
(^dtiTens  whohad  assas^naled  persons  suspected 
of  views  dangerous  to  (be  commonwealth;  or 
who,  by  any  means  whatever,  rendered  aborrive 
the  projects  of  adventurers  wlio  attempted  to  arm 
any  party  against  the  legal  constitution  of  their 
country.    ' 


n  object  of  private 
as  well  as  of  public  resentrjenl,  having  usurped 
the  government  over  those  whom  he  had  cruelly 
injured ;  over  tho  Others,  the  brothers,  and  sons 
of  those  who  had  6llen  by  his  sword.  He  ac- 
cordingly, for  some  time,  had  the  precaution  to 
keep  a  military  guard  attending  his  person ;  but, 
grown  ^miliar  with  those  be  had  offended,  and 
secnre  in  his  personal  courage,  he  dropt  this  pre- 
caution, and  began  to  reign  with  Ihe  confidence 
of  a  lawful  monarch.  Although  he  had  incurred 
BO  much  resentment,  he  disdained  to  stand  in 
awe  of  it,  and  ventured  to  join  the  confidence  of 

This  conduct  indeed  was  uncommon,  and  the 
effort  of  a  daring  courage,  but  unworthy  of  (he 
penetration  and  skill  mm  which  he  had  hitherto 
oinilucled  bis  affaiis.  It  may  serve  to  confirm, 
what  has  been  already  observed,  that,  amongst 


the  many  accomplishments  which  he  posacsaed, 
and  together  with  the  ainlities  which  rendered 
him  supeiior  to  every  direct  opposition,  he  was 
actuated  bv  a  vanity  which  bordered  on  weak- 
ness. Mided,  perhaps,  by  tlus  passion,  he  per 
sisted  in  his  emidation  (o  the  glory  ofSylla,  and 
would  show  to  Ihi^woiiiJ,  that  he  who  had  not 
resigned  his  power  eoutl  walk  the  streets  of 
Rome,  unattended,  with  as  much  safety  as  the 
other,  who  had  the  magnanimity  lo  restore  the 
constitution  of  hia  country  i  joined  lo  this  wrak 
ness,  he  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  those  who 
composed  the  commonwealth,  greatly  sunk  in- 
deeif  in  their  political  characters,  but  not  fallen 
into  that  slate  of  personal  weakness,  which  his 
security  and  contempt  of  them  seemed  io  imply. 
Alwve  sixty  citijens  of  noble  eitraction  were 
found,  who  thought  their  late  condition  as 


had  assist^  in  obtaining  ihe  victories  of  Ctes  , 
detested  the  monarchy  which  he  was  pleased  to 
assume.  In  the  first  period  of  the  dvil  war  many 
imagined,  that  the  contest  was  lo  end  in  substi- 
tuting one  party  (or  anotlier,  not  in  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  republican  government ;  and 
they  were  incUned,  aa  soon  as  tbrtune  should  de- 
clare in  favour  of  dther  party,  lo  be  reconciled 


with  those  that  prev.tiled.'  But  when  it< 
ly  appoareil,  that  Cffisar,  by  suppressing  the  last 
remains  of  opposition  to  hunHclf  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  meant  lo  establish  a  monarchy  in  his 
own  person,  a  secret  ind^nation  filled  the  breasts 
of  those  who,  upon  a  foot  of  fiimily  consequence, 
or  personal  atdhty,  had  any  pretensions  to  politi- 
cal importance.  To  such  peiKias  the  dominion 
of  an  gual  appeared  insufferable.  Many  cf 
them  afiecled  servility,  in  conferring  the  extrava- 
gant honours  which  Md  been  decreed  lo  Ciesar, 
as  the  mask  of  a  sullen  displeasure,  which,  coc- 
scious  of  a  tendency  lo  betray  itself  took  the  dis- 
guise of  the  opporite  eitreme. 

The  <|uestion  respecting  Ihe  eipeJience  of 
monarchical  goyernment  did  not  enter  into  the 
deUberations  of  any  one.  If  it  bail  been  uri;eil 
that  a  king  was  necessary  j  it  would  have  lici;i! 
asked.  Who  gave  tiie  right  to  CKS-or?  If  (lie 
]ieople  in  eeneral  were  corrupt,  were  the  bank- 
rupts, anuoullawB,  end  soldiers  of  fortune  that 
formed  the  court  of  CiEEar  unblemtahed  ?  If  Ihe 
great,  the  able,  and  experienced  dtizens,  who 
were  quaUHed  to  support  the  republic,  were  now 
no  more,  by  whose  sword  had  they  perished  ?  or 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  ruin  that  luid  befallen  the 
commonwealth?  If  the  corrupt  arts,  Ihe  trea- 
sons, the  murders,  encouraged  or  executed  by 
Ciesar,  had  made  a  change  of  government  neces 
sary,  the  first  act  of  Ihat  new  government,  for  the 
instruclion  of  mankind,  ought  to  have  been  to 
punish  the  author  of  so  many  disordei.i  and 
crimen  not  lo  reward  him  with  a  crown. 

Many  of  Ciesar's  officers,  and  the  neaj'est  lo 
his  person,  were  as  much  in  this  niind  aa  any 
other  citizens ;  and  on  this  sumHisition,  so  fami- 
liar was  the  thought  of  proceeding  to  the  last  e~: 
tremities  against  him,  tnat,  when  Antonv  came 
lo  meet  Coisar,  on  hia  return  from  Sj.ain,  Trelio- 
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oiuE  ventuFRil  10  aoami  h[9  iticlinalians  respect- 
ins:  a  usd^n  on  CssiLr's  lite.i  Atthough  Antonj 
dill  iin'  adapt  (be  measure,  he  did  not  betray  Tib- 
iionias,  nor  Jiil  be  appear  to  be  surprised  at  the 
proposiil.  It  was  at^erwards  suggested,  (liat  An- 
tony sbnuW  be  intit«<i  to  a  share  in  the  ranspira 
cy;  »nit  the  proposal  was  dropt  iinl;  on  account 
or  the  refusal  which  he  hail  already  given  to 
Trelioniusi  so  reiidily  was  it  believed,  that  every 
noble  Roman  would  rather  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  lus  country,  as  an  indepenJcnt  citizen, 
than  OS  a  rctainci  to  the  moat  succeiefnl  usurper. 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  conspiracy  accordingly 
was,  at  this  time,  £inaed  Rgnlnst  the  life  of  Cs- 
&ir,  although  the  lirst  steps  and  the  consultattona 
of  the  pstdc*  ace  no  wMre  minutely  recorded. 
The  prinnfial  authors  of  it  wero  Caius  Caasius 
am!  Marcos  Brutus,  then  prffitors  in  the  city; 
DecimuH  Brutus  and  Trot)oniuE,  who  had  both 
served  in  bi^jh  rank  under  Cffisar  himself  and  of 
whom  the  first  was  destined  by  him  to  the  oom- 
manil  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  lo  the  consulate  in 
the  fiillowlTiiT  year. 

Caius  'Jussius  was  eariy  noted  for  a  high  and 
impetuous  spirit.  It  is  observed,  that  bring  a  boy 
v/iiea  Svlla  vai  at  tho  height  of  his  power,  he 
struck  (lie  son  of  tho  dictator  for  having  said, 
That  his  father  was  the  master  of  the  Roman 
people.  Tho  tutor  of  young  Sylla  havino  carried 
a  complaint  to  Pompey,  the  boys  were  callal,  and 
questioned  on  the  sumoct.  of  the  quarrel,  "  Do 
but  rcjieat  ^ur  worM  a^ain,"  ^id  Cbsmub  ; 
"  anil  in  this  presence  I  will  strike  yon."  He 
bad  distinnuished  himself  in  Syria,  by  colIec(ing 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  army  of  Crassus, 
with  which  lie  repelled  the  attempt  of  the  Far- 
thians  on  that  province.  He  followed  Pompe; 
in  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  a  squadron  of 

h    floe     n  the  coast  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the 

Pharsalia.    From  thence  he  went  into 

A   a,        ha  professed  intention  to  wait  for  (he 

arr  the  victor  from  Alexandria,  and  to 

d  farther   oppoalion  against    lutn  i    but 

n  acciirdina;  to  Cicero,  would  have  put 

IB  death,  il   he  had  not  debarked  on  a 

tl  de  of  the  Cydnus,  from  that  on  which 

h  at  first  expected  to  land.' 

M  re      Brulua  was  the  nephew  of  Calo  W  his 

b  rvilia ;  and  so  much  the  bvourile  of  Ca- 

Ba    wh    was  said  to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  his 

h       hat  he  was  by  some  suppo^  to  be  hi^4 

T      flither  of  Brutus,  in  the  civil  wars  of 

b        h  d  been  onthesideof  Marius,  andhavinjr 

(a  Pompey's  hands,  was  by  him  put  to 

d  '^  h    T  e  don  retained  so  much  resentment  on 

hi  acui  n1,  that  he  never  accosted  or  saluted 
P  npe      11  after  the  civil  war  broke  out;  when, 

hi  t  necessary  to  sacrifice  alt  private  con- 

ra  w  13  to  the  public  cause,  he  joined  him  in 

M    ed     la,  and  was  received  with  great  marks 

f  d  ion.     This  jonng  man,  «tber  on  ac- 

count of  his  uncle  Cato,  or  on  account  of  the  ei- 
Eectation  generally  entertained  of  hiinseiti  was 
eld  in  the  highest  estimation.  Biung  taken 
prL-ainer  at  theTwttle  of  Pharsalia,  ho  was  not 
only  protected  by  Ibe  victor,  but  sent  into  the 
province  of  Claatpine  Gaul  with  the  title  of 
governor;  where,  during  tho  war  in  Africa 
a|;aiii»t  Soipio  and  the  king  of  Numidia,  he  re- 


iear,  together  with  Caius  Cassius,  who  married 
is  sister,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  prx(o 
though  of  less  standing  than  Cassius,  h 


sister,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  prxtor  i  and 
tiouUgh  of  less  standing  than  Cassius,  had  the 
precMence  by  the  partiSily  of  Cssar.    This  cir- 


mppesed,  at  (he  time  that  Brui  . 
and  Cassius  were  actually  framing  their  con- 
spiracy, to  have  occa^ned  a  lireach   between 

Cassius  is  reputed  to  liave  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design  against  Caisar's  life ;  and  (o 
have  been  the  author  of  anonymous  calls  to  vin- 
dicate tho  freedom  of  Rome,  whidi  were  posted 
up  01  dropped  in  public  places;  and  which,  from 
the  prevaibng  S|Uit  of  discontent,  Ibund  a  ready 
acoepCancc.  Laliels  were  hung  upon  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  Brutus,  and  billets  were  dropped, 
in  the  night,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  tho  prte- 
tor  of  this  name,  exciting  him  to  imitate  his  an- 
cestors, by  restoring  the  republic  ,■  "  You  sleep, 
you  are  not  Brutus  \"  and  on  the  statues  of  his 
supposed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brutus,  was  written, 
"would  you  were  alive!"    These  expressions 


_ , ..     ._.  despised  by  him;  but  were  eadly 

understood  by  persons  Who  looked  for  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  indignities  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves exposed.  While  Casaus  and  Mareug 
Brutus  entered  into  a  format  concert  on  this  sub- 
ject, numbers  pined  nnder  the  want  of  that  con- 
sideration lo  which  they  thought  thcmseh-es 
born ;  many  wore  provoked  by  particular  in- 
stances of  vanity  or  arrogance  in  the  present 
dictator;'  and  upon  the  least  hint  of  a  design 
against  him,  were  ready  to  join.    "  I  am  sorry 

S)U  should  be  ill  at  so  critical  a  time,"  said 
rutus  to  Lcgarius.  "  I  am  not  ill,"  said  the 
other,  "if  you  have  any  intentions  worthy  of 
joutscIf"6 

Great  numbers  daily  acceded  to  the  plot,  of 
whom  the  lollnwing,  be^es  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
ars  tlie  priniapal  names  upn  record ;  Ctecilins, 
and  BucoUanuH,  two  brothers ;  Rubrius  Rex,  Q_ 
LigariuB,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  Galba,  Seilios 
Naao,  Pontius  Acquila.  These  had  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  (he  senate,  or  adherents  of  Pompoy. 
The  following  hadacted  in  the  war  under  Cssai; 
Dednius  Bnitus,  C.  Casca,  Trebonius,  Tullius 
Cimbcr,  Minucius,  and  Basins ;'  they  are  said  in 
all  to  have  amounted  to  sixty,"  Cicero'wus  known 
to  detest  the  usurpation  of  Caaar;  lo  mourn  over 
the  &li  of  the  commonwealth,  over  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  the  diminution  of  his 


S  Cs^r  bad  ahoat  this  lime,  a  visit  ftom  the  queea 

■nber.picer,  ail  AlliMib.iiV.)  Many  who  overlontcd 
Jill  usanHiliou,  aad  Iha  vioJanco  be  llid  lo  Ibe  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  weie  scaadaLiEeit  at  tbe  inliniacy 

lo  the  distinBtioDS  of  a  court,  and  coasideriajr  riesar 

still  admjttsd  to  bim  an  a  Ibot  of  e<iaality.  ns  dejieDd- 

polile.    As  an  apnlngy  Ibr  having  made  Cicero  nail 

sayini,  "How can  IhoiK  tolw  loleialsd.  when  even 
Mareua  IMIIi^a  Cicero  is  made  to  wail  J  If  anv  one 
cOLill  forgive  il.  br  would :  bul  llie  world  oiusl  deleitt 
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sulleii  in  thie  ilpsdgn.   The  aulhoraof  it 

hia  support,  in  case  theT  should  he  successful ; 

but  they  knew  too  well  liis  ingenuity  in  sug^est- 

iuir  scruples  and  diflicnities,  lo  bring  him  into 

th^r  preyioos  dclibemtiona  on  so  anluons  an  en- 

lerpn/e. 

The  conspitators,  in  forming  their  project, 
eenerallf  aoundeJ  the  minds  of  persons  before 
tlioj  made  uny  fornud  or  direct  proposaL  Brutn? 
boin^  in  ciiinpany  with  SlatitiuB,  t'avonius,  and 
Labio,  proposed,  among  other  prohlematical 
qoestions,  sooie  doahts  rameeming  the  espedi- 
encyof assHssinatiniftyranls.  Favonins observed, 
that  each  actions  led'  to  dvil  war^  and  that  this 
was  worse  than  usurpation.  Staljliua  said,  that 
no  wise  man  would  engage  in  so  haiarfous  an 
enterprise  to  serve  a  parcel  of  knaves  and  fools. 
Lahiu  contended  warmly  with  both ;  and  Brutus 
changing  the  sulijeet,  Uiought  no  more  of  Stali- 
Uds  or  Favonius,  but  communicated  the  design 
to  LatNi^  who  immediately  embraced  it. 

As  so  mmy  were  concerned,  and  as  they  re- 
mained same  time  in  suspense  as  to  the  proper 
time  ind  place  for  the  elocution  of  their  purpose, 
it  is  singular  that  Ihe  ci)nB|Hiacy  sliouid  have 
fame  to  such  a  height  undiscovered.  But  Csesar 
did  not  oocourfl!^  inforoicrsj  his  great  courage 
pi'escrved  himfromthe  jealousies  liy  which  others 
in  less  din^rous  ^tuations  are  guiiled.  He 
trusted  to  bis  popularity,  to  hia  munilicnce,  to  the 
pn>re^ions  of  sahmisaion  which  were  niacie  to 
him,  and  lo  the  interest  which  he  supposed  many 
to  have  in  the  preservation  of  his  hJe.  He  had 
not  only  dismissed  the  auatds,  which  at  his  return 
to  Rome  had  attended  him ;  and  was  commonly 
preceded  only  by  his  lictors  and  the  usual  retinue 
of  his  civil  rank;  hut  hadsutfered  the  veterans  to 
disperse  on  the  lands  which  had  been  ass^ned  to 
them,  unfurnished  Italy  of  troops,  and  had  trans- 
ported the  ^Bler  part  of  the  army  into  Mace- 
donia, reserving  only  a  amall  body  under  Lepidus 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  His  own  mind,  though 
£>nd  of  appearance  of  superiority,  it  is  proiiable, 
was  easily  satiated  with  the  pageantry  of  state. 
His  thoughts  became  vacant  and  languid  in  the 
possesion  of  a  station  to  which  he  had  struggled 
through  so  much  bloods  and  his  acUve  mindstill 
ui^ed  him  to  OKtensive  projects  of  war  and  con- 
quesl.i  He  accordingly  planned  a  series  of  wars 
which  were  not  likely  to  end  but  with  his  life. 
He  was  to  begin  wUh  revenging  the  death  of 
Crassus,  and  redncing  the  Parthians.    He 
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pui^iose  he  had  already  aent  forward  into  Mace- 
donia seventeen  legions  and  ten  thousand  liorse.) 
As  Caisar  was  likely,  whatever  may  have  been 
Ihe  extent  of  his  projects,  to  be  employed  some 
dme  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  thought  proper 
to  antidpate  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome, 
and  to  arrange,  before  his  departure,  the  whole 
succession  to  office  t<ir  some  years.  Dion  Casdnt 
says,  that  his  arrangement  was  made  for  lhre( 
years;  Apjrian,  for  five  years.     It  is  certain,  thai 


fined  the  succesMon  lo  ofRte  for  two  suhi*. 

ent  years.     Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  destined 

the  consulate  in  the  first ;  Decimus  firu'us 

and  Plancus,  in  the  second.^    He  continued  tc 

increase  the  number  of  magistrates,  that  he  might 

\aTe  more  opportunities  to  gratify  his  retainers 

ind  friends.     The  qofestora,  aa  Iwa  been  ni^n- 

tioned,  he  augmented  to  forty,  the  ledilcs  lo  sii, 

the  pr:etors  to  stileea.    Among  the  latter  he 

named  Ventidius,  a,  native  of  neenum,  who  had 

been  talten  and  ied  in  tnuroph,  while  the  people 

of  that  district,  with  Ihe  other  Italians^  on  account 

sir  claim  of  being  enrolled  as  ciliwns,  were 

r  with  R«me.    Vcntidius  had  subusled  by 

letting  mules  and  carriages.    In  the  pursuit  of 

"■"'   Inisiness  ho  had  followed  the  army  of  C»sar 

Ganl  i  and  becoming  known  to  that  general, 

gradually  trusted  and  advanced  byhim.  His 

«r  of  preferment  continued  up  to  the  dignity 

onsul,  and  he  himself,  as  has  been  formerly 

'rved,  came  at  last  lo  lead,  in  the  capacity  of  a 

^rious  general,  a  procesaon  of  the  same  kind 

with  that  in  which  he  had  made  bis  first  entry  at 
Rome  as  a  captive. 
This  arrangement,  in  which  Ctesar,  by  aii- 
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rights  of  election,  made  Ihe  subveraon  of  the  re- 
public more  frit  than  any  of  the  fbruier  acts  of 
hia  power,  and  gave  the  leaders  of  the  conspir-Jcy 
~  great  advantage  against  him.  The  prosiiect  of 
is  approaching  departure  from  Rome,  which  was 
led  for  the  mcT'ih  of  March,  urged  tlie  siienly 
lecution  of  their  purpose.  The  report  of  a 
response  or  priidisiion,  whidi  some  of  the  Hal- 
terers  of  Cffisar  bad  procured  from  the  college  of 
Augurs,  bearing  that  the  Parthians  were  not  to 
be  subdued  bnt  by  a  kinj,'  appeared  to  be  the 
prelude  of  a  motion  to  vest  him,  in  his  intended 
eKpedition  agsind  the  Parthians,  with  the  title, 
and  with  the  ensignsof  royalty,  to  be  borne,  if  not 
■a  the  dty,  at  least  in  the  provinces.^ 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  already  sum- 
noned,  tor  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  the 
irojwsal  to  bestow  on  Casar  the  Ulle  of  king,  es  a 
|u  jificBlion  enjoined  by  the  Sjbdls  to  make  wa- 
jn  the  Parthians,  was  enpecteil  to  be  the  prir_ 
dpal  business  of  the  assembly.  This  drcum- 
ce  determined  the  conspiraiors  in  the  choice 

place  for  the  executioi  of  their  design.  They 

had  formerly  deliberated,  whether  lo  ]»tch  upon 
the  Campus  Martius,  and  to  strike  their  blow  in 
Ihe  presence  of  the  Roman  people  assembled,  or 
in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  in  a  street  througt 
which  Ciesar  often  passed  in  the  way  lo  hLs  owr. 
house.'  But  this  meeting  of  the  senale  seemed 
now  lo  present  the  mosl  convenient  place,  and 
lbs  mosl  6.voi»m1)le  opportunity.  The  presence 
of  the  sen^  it  was  supiiosetK  would  render  the 
action  of  the  conspirators  sufficiently  awful  anj 
solemn;  the  common  cause  wnuld  lie  instantly 
acknowledged  hy  all  the  memheis  of  that  body  i 
and  Ihe  execution  done  would  lie  justified  under 
their  authority.  If  any  were  disposed  to  resist, 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  armed ;  and  the  aflMr 
mlaht  be  ended  by  the  death  of  Ciesar  alone,  or 
without  any  effusion  of  blood  lieyond  ihal  which 
was  originally  intended. 
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It  ivas  at  firiit  proposeJ  that  Antony,  heing  likt'Iy 
to  carry  on  the  same  military  usurpations  which 
('iC3ar  had  h^un,  Rhuuld  be  taken  ofT  at  the 
same  time ;  hut  Ihia  was  overruliii].  It  was  sup- 
pose] that  Antony,  and  every  other  senator  and 
citizen,  would  readily  enihrace  the  state  of  in- 
dpppndence  and  personal  consideration  wlilcli 
vas  tn  beofiered  to  tliem;  or  if  t!iev  should  not 
embcaee  it,  they  wonld  not  bo  of  sufScient  num- 
bers or  credit  to  distress  thecepubhc,  or  to  overset 
th^t  balance  of  parses  in  which  tlie  freedom  of 
the  whole  consisted.  It  was  supposed  (hat  the 
moment  Cffisar  fell,  there  would  not  bo  any  one 
left  to  covet  or  to  support  a  usurpation  which  had 
been  so  unfortunate  in  his  person.  "Ifvredo 
any  tidn"  more  than  is  necessary  to  sgt  the  Ro- 
mans at  fiberty,"  said  Majcus  Brutus,  "  we  shall 
be  thought  to  act  from  private  resentment,  and  to 
intend  restoring  the  party  of  Pompey,  not  the 

The  intended  assembly  of  tiie  senate  was  to 
be  held  in  one  of  the  Kiceases  of  Pompey's  thea- 
tre. It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that 
they  should  repair  to  this  meeting  as  usual,  either 
Be[Mrately,  or  m  the  leUnue  of  the  consuls  and 
pr^etora;  and  that,  being  armed  viith  concealed 
vreapons,  they  should  proceed  to  the  eiecotinaof 
their  purpose  as  soon  as  CiEsar  had  taken  his 
seal.  To  guard  against  any  disturbance  or  tu- 
mult that  might  arise  to  frustrate  their  intentions, 
Det'jmus  Brutus,  who  was  master  of  a  troop  ol 
gladiators,  undertook  to  have  this  troop,  under 

Sreteno!  of  eihibiting  some  combats  on  that 
ly  to  the  people,  posted  in  the  theatre,  and  ready 
at  his  command  for  any  service.) 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  preceded 
the  meeting  of  the  senate,  although  in  public 
Brutus  seemed  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  an  unaltered  countenance;  at  home 
he  was  less  guarded,  and  frequently  appeared  to 
have  somethuig  uncomoton  on  his  mind.  His 
vrife  Porda  suspected  that  some  arduous  design 
respecting  the  stale  was  in  agitation ;  and  when 
she  ijuestionetl  him,  was  confirmed  in  this  apjire- 
hension,  by  his  eluding  lier  inquiries.   Thinking 


secret  which  was  withheld  from  her,  must  be 
such  as,  upon  any  suspicion,  might  occa^on  the 
torture  to  be  employed  to  force  a  confession ;  and 
supposing  that  she  herself  was  distrusted  more 
on  account  of  the  weakness  than  of  the  indiscre- 
tion of  her  Bex,  she  determined  to  make  a  trial 
of  her  own  strength,  before  she  desired  that  the 
secret  should  be  communicated  to  her.  For  this 
purpose  she  save  herself  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
anil  while  it  festenxl,  and  produced  acute  pain 
and  fever,  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  usual 
countenance  without  any  sijp:^  of  sufferini;  or 
distress.  Being  satisfied  with  this  trial  of  her 
own  strength,  she  told  her  husband  the  particu- 
lars, and  with  some  degree  of  triumph  added, 
".Voio  yaa  may/rusl  me;  lam  the  vilfeof  Bru- 
his  and  the  daughJer  qf  Cato ;  keep  me  no  longer 
in  doabl  or  suspense  upon  any  aabjed  in  lo'  '  ' 
Iloo  musl  be  so  deeply  cancerneU."  The 
cuinslance  of  her  wound,  the  pretensions  w 
she  otherwise  had  to  confidence,  drew  the  si 


from  her  husband,  and  undoubtedly  from  theno* 
)rward,  by  the  pasaons  which  were  Ukely  tc 
^itnte   the   mind  of  a  tender  and   aSectionats 
'Oman,  exposed  thedeaisn  to  edditinna!  haiard 
of  a  discnveiy  and  of-a  feilore. 
Bui  (he  morning  of  the  Idesof  March,  the  day 
I  which  tliis  conspimcy  was  to  be  executed,  at- 
-«],  and  there  was  yet  no  suspicion.   The  con- 
s(nratoni  had  been  afrcady  tt^ether  at  ^e  house 
"      e  of  the  prietors.     Cassius  was  to  present 
in  that  morning  to  the  people,  with  the  cere- 
usual  in  ansuming  the  habit  of  manhood ; 
le  was,  upon  this  account,  to  be  attended  by 
lus  friends  into  the  place  of  assembly.    He  was 
ifterwards,  together  with  Brutus,  in  their  capa- 
city of  magistrates,  employed  as  usual,  in  giving 
juilgment  on  the  causes  that  were  brought  be- 
ibre  them.    As  they  sat  in  the  pretor's  chaii 
thev  received  intimation  that  Cesar,  having  been 
indisposed  over  nijihtj  was  not  to  be  abroad  j  and 
he  had  commissioned  Antony,  in  his  name, 
Ijourn  the  senate  to  another  day.    Upon  this 
report,  thev  suspected  a  discoveryj  and  while 
' '       were  lielibernting  what  should  be  done,  Po- 
,  Lffiuas,  a  senator  whom  they  had  not  en- 
trusted with  their  design,  whispered  them  as  he 
(sed,  "  I  pray  that  God  may  prosper  what  yon 
re  in  view.  Above  all  thii^  despatch."  Their 
ipidons  of  a  discovery  being  thus  still  farther 
confirined,  the  intention  soon  after  appeared  (o 
be  public.    An  acquaintance  told  Casca,  "Yon 
have  concealed  this  business  from  me,  but  Brutua 
told  me  of  i(."     They  were  struck  with  surprise; 
hut  Brutus  presently  recollected  that  he  had  men- 
tioned to  this  person  no  more  than  Casca's  inten- 
tbn  of  standing  for  edile,  and  that  tlie  words 
which  he  spoke  probably  referred  only  to  thai 
bu^ness;  they  accordingly  determined  to  wait 
the  issue  of  these  alarmsi* 

In  the  mean  time  Ciesar,  at  the  persuacaon  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  though  once  determined  to 
remain  at  home,  had  changed  his  mtnd,  and 
was  already  in  the  streets,  being  carried  to  the 
senate  in  bis  Utter.  Soon  after  be  had  lull  his 
own  house,  a  rfave  came  thither  in  haste,  dcared 
protection,  and  said  he  had  a  secret  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  impart  He  had  probably  over- 
heard the  cons[ura(ors,  or  had  observed  that  they 
were  armed  i  but  not  being  aware  how  presang 
the  time  was,  he  suffered  himself  lobe  detained  till 
Ciesar's  return.  Others,  probably,  had  observed 
circumstances  which  led  to  a  mscovery  of  the 
plot,  and  Ciesar  bad  a  billet  to  this  effect  given 
to  him  as  he  passed  in  the  streets ;  he  was  in- 
treated  by  the  person  who  gave  it  instantly  to 
read  it ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  was 

Crevented  by  the  multitudes  who  crowded  around 
im  with  numberless  applications;  and  he  still 
carried  this  paper  in  his  hand  when  he  entered 
the  senate. 

Brutus  and  most  of  the  conspirators  had  taken 
th«r  places  a  little  while  before  tlie  arrival  of 
Ciesar,  and  con^nued  to  be  alarmed  by  many 
circumstances  which  tended  to  shake  tlieir  reso- 
lution. Poreia,  in  the  same  moments,  being  in 
great  agitation,  exposed  herself  to  puMic  notice. 
She  listened  wilh  anxiety  to  every  noise  in  the 
streets ;  she  despatched,  without  any  pretence  of 
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boMness.  continual  messages  towanls  the  pla 
wlicre  the  senate  was  assembled ;'  she  asked  eve 
person  who  came  from  that  quarter  if  thej  ob- 
Krved  what  her  husband  was  doin".  Her  apiril 
at  last  sunk  under  the  effect  of  sucR  violent  emo- 
tions ;  she  funled  away,  and  naa  carried  for  dead 
into  her  apartment.  A  message  came  to  Brutus 
in  the  aenale  mth  this  account  He  was  much 
affected,  hut  kept  his  place.'  Popilius  Lienas, 
who  a  little  before  seemed,  from  the  expression  he 
had  dropped,  to  have  got  nodce  of  their  deagn, 
appeared  lo  be  in  earned  coaverealioa  with  Cte- 
sar,  as  he  lighted  from  his  carriage.  This  left 
the  conspirators  no  longer  in  dcrabt  that  they 
were  discovered  i  and  they  made  signs  lo  each 
other,  thai  it  would  be  heticr  to  die  by  ^ir  own 
hands  than  to  fall  into  the  power  of  ihdc  enemy. 
But  they  saw  of  a  sudden  the  countenance  of 
Lanas  change  into  a  smile,  and  perceived  that 
his  conversatwn  with  Casta  could  not  relate  to 
mch  a  business  as  theirs. 

Ciesar's  ohmr  of  state  had  been  placed  near  lo 
the  pedestal  of  Pompey'a  statue.  Numbers  of 
the  conspirators  had  seated  themselves  arouud  il. 
Trebonius,  under  pretence  of  business,  had  taken 
Antony  aside  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre. 
Cimher,  who,  with  others  of  the  conspiralurs, 
met  CKsar  in  the  portico,  presented  him  with  a 
petition  in  favour  of  his  brotner  who  had  been  ei- 
CBpUd  from  the  lata  indemnity  i  and  in  urging  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,  attended  the  dictator  lo  his 
place,  HavingthererecmvedadenialfromCffisar, 
uttered  vrith  some  expieasions  of  impatience  at 
bdnn  so  much  imponuned,  he  took  bold  of  his 
r^'as  if  to  press  the  intreaty.  Nay,  said  Cffisar, 
(Ats  is  violence.  While  he  spoke  these  words, 
Cimber  flung  bact  the  gown  from  Ms  shoulders ; 
and  this  being  the  signS  aareed  upon,  called  out 
to  strike.  Casca  aimed  the  first  blow.  Cffisar 
Btartcd  from  his  place,  and  in  the  first  moment 
of  surprise,  pushed  CJmber  vrith  one  arm, 
liud  hold  of  Casea  with  the  other.  But  he 
perceived  that  resistance  was  vain;  and  while 
the  swonla  of  the  conspirators  clashed  with  eai 
other,  in  their  way  lo  his  body,  he  wrapped  hii 
'n  his  gown,  and  fell  without  any  farlh 
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vrith  whom  it  vrould  have  been  a  much  greater 
honour  to  have  been  able  to  .^ve  on  terms  of 
equality,  he  fell  in  the  height  of  .lis  security,  a 
sacrifice  lo  Ihmr  just  indignation ;  a  striking  ei- 
ample  of  what  the  arrogant  have  to  fear  in  tri- 
fling with  the  feelings  of »  free  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lesson  of  jealousy  and  of  cruelty  to 
tyrants,  or  an  adnionilion  not  lo  s()are,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  power,  those  whom  ihey  may  have 
insulted  by  usuipil^  it. 

When  the  body  W  breathless  on  the  ground, 
Caasius  called  out,  that  there  lay  the  worsl  of 
men.3  Brutus  called  upon  the  senate  lo  judge 
of  the  transaction  which  had  passed  before  Ihem, 

who  were  concerned  in  it,  when  the  memliers, 
who  had  for  a  moment  stood  in  silent  amazement, 
rose  on  a  sudden,  and  began  to  separate  in  great 
consternation.  All  those  who  had  come  lo  the 
senate  in  the  train  of  Cffisai,  his  lictOrs,  the  or- 
dinary officers  of  rtata,  ritiieuBtand  Ibreigners, 
with  many  servants  and  dependants  of  every  sort, 
had  been  instantly  seized  with  a  panic ;  and  as  if 
the  swords  of  the  conspirators  were  drawn  against 
themselves,  had  already  rushed  into  the  streets, 
and  carried  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they 
went.  The  senators  Ihemselves  now  followed! 
No  man  had  presence  of  mind  lo  give  any  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened,  but  repeated  the 
ray  that  was  usual  on  great  alarms  for  all  persons 
to  withdraw,  and  to  shut  up  their  habitations  and 
shops.  This  cry  was  communicated  from  one 
to  another  in  the  streets.  The  people,  imagining 
that  a  general  massacre  was  somewhere  begun, 
shut  up,  and  barred  all  their  doors  as  in  the  ciead 
of  night,  and  every  one  prepared  to  defend  his 
own  habitation. 

Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm  bod  changed  his 
dress,  and  retired  lo  a  place  of  safety.  He  Ixj- 
lievcd  that  the  conspirators  must  have  intended] 
lo  take  his  life,  together  with  that  of  Caisar ;  and 
he  iied  in  the  apprehenaon  of  being  inslanlly  pur- 
sued. Lepidus  repaired  to  the  subuibs,  where 
the  le^n  he  commanded  was  quartered ;  an^  un- 
certain whether  Ciesar'a  death  was  the  act  of  the 
whole  senate,  or  of  a  private  party,  wailed  ii)r  at. 
explanation,  or  an  order  from  the  surviving  con 
to  delermine  in  what  manner  he  should  ai 
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it  was  brought  by  surprise.  The  danger  of  eie- 
cu^g  the  first  part  of  Iheir  deagn  had  appeared 
so  great,  that  they  looked  no  farflicr,  or  they  im- 
agined that  with  Cffisai'a  life  every  ditlicultv 
would  he  ended ;  and  that  the  senate  and  peo[>!e, 
restored  to  iheir  authority  and  privileges,  would 
naturally  rsour  to  Iheir  '-aual  forms.     Finding 
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themselves  deserted  in  the  senate,  and  not  know- 
iiig  ii>  what  dungers  they  might  still  be  eiposcd, 
they  wrapped  up  the  lell  arm  in  their  gowns ;  a 
preparation  which  the  Romans,  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  .shield,  generally  made  when  alBrmei] 
with  any  prospect  of  violence. 

The  conspuBtors  thus  in  a  body,  with  their 
swnrds  yet  stained  with  blood,  went  forth  to  (he 
Etreels  proclaiming  security  and  Hlierty,  and  invit- 
ini;  every  one  lo  concur  with  them  in  restoring 
the  commonwealth.  They  were  joined  by  many 
who,  though  not  accessary  to  the  conspiracy, 
choae  to  embark  with  them  in  the  present  state 
of  their  fortunes.  Of  these  are  particularly  men- 
tioned Lentulus  Spinther,  Pavonius,  Acquinas, 
Dolabetla,  Mureas,  Feticus,  and  Cinna.  But 
observing  that  the  people  in  general  did  nut  show 
any  hearty  approbation  of  their  cause ;  and  know- 
ing that,  besides  the  legion  which  Lepidus  com- 
manded in  the  suburlra.  there  were  in  the  city 
multitudes  of  veterans,  who  having^eceived  grants 
of  land  from  Cesar,  either  had  not  yet  gone  lo 
take  possession  of  them,  or  having  been  at  Ihek 
aettleinenta,  had  returned  to  pay  court  lo  their 
patron  before  his  departure  from  Rome;  and  sus- 
pecting that  Antnny,  now  the  sole  consul  and 
sapreine  officer  of  slate,  was  likely  lo  exert  the 
powers  of  a  magistrate  ag^nst  them ;  and  hdng 
On  every  side  beset  with  dangers  of  which  they 
knew  not  iho  extent,  they  determined  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  capitol,  and  with  the  gladiatc  ' 
Decimiis  Brums,  who  had  already  Uken  ~ 
sion  of  that  fortre^  to  wait  '  ' 
nerjl  scene  of  suspense. 

Multitudes  of  the  people,  observing  that  the 
persons  who  had  occasioned  this  general  alarm 
were  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and  no  way 
inclinnl  lo  extend  ihe  effusion  of  Mood,  ventureil 
forth  into  the  streets,  and  many  crowded  to- 

? ether  in  the  forum  or  ordinary  plate  of  resort* 
'he  tirst  person  that  took  any  pnMic  part  upon 
this  occasion  was  Cinna,  the  son  td' him  who  had 
been  a  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  brother-in-law 
of  CiesaT,  and  now,  by  his  nomination,  advanced 
111  the  dignity  of  pnetor.  This  relation  of  the 
deceased,  lo  the  surprise  of  every  one,  tore  the 
pretofa  ^own  from  his  own  shoulders ;  dpdarcd 
that  in  this  act  he  then  abdicated  his  olhce,  as 
fiaiing  been  unwarrantably  obtained  by  the  no- 
mination of  an  usurper;  and  he  proceeded  to 
mEike  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  re- 
presented Cssar  as  a  tyrant,  extolled  the  con- 
spirators as  the  restorers  of  Uberty  lo  their  coun- 
try, and  proposed  that  they  should  have  the 
proper  safeguards  to  their  persons,  and  be  invited 
to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Dolabella,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Casar 
to  succeed  in  the  oi&ce  of  consul,  which  he  him- 
self was  about  lo  vacate,  thinking  that  the  in- 
tended sucJ^esBion  was  now  open  to  him  upon 
CiBsar's  death,  reversed  the  first  part  of  Cinna's 
conduct,  by  assuming  the  robes  and  enagns  of 
consul,  to  which  he  had  no  title ;  but  joined  with 
the  abdicated  prffitor  in  appbuding  tlie  authors 


of  Cffisar's  death,  expressed  his  wish  that  he  him- 
self had  been  a  partner  in  the  glory  of  their  ac- 
tion, joined  with  Cinna,  in  proposing  that  these 
restorers  of  hberty  should  be  in  viled  to  the  assem- 
bly  of  the  people,  and  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
[iresent  day  should  be  observed  for  ever,  as  a  fes- 
tival sacred  to  the  restoration  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Thepartizans  of  Cffisar,  yel  nnacquainlcd  with 
the  Client  of  their  own  danger,  had  absented 
themselves,  and  the  assembly  conasted  chielly  of 
persons  lo  whom  these  proposals  were  agreeable. 
The  motions  that  were  now  made  by  the  late 
prEtor  and  the  supposed  consul  accordingly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  in- 
vited lo  descend  from  the  capitol.  But  of  Ihis 
invitation  only  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  look 
the  benefit  Having  joined  the  assembly,  Ihey 
severally  addressed  themselves  to  the  mul^tude 
with  an  air  of  dignity  and  consciousness  of  merit, 
as  being  the  procurers  of  that  liberty  which  the 
people  were  now  to  enjov,  and  by  which  ihey 
were  enabled  lo  jndge  for  themselves.  They 
contrasted  the  late  usurpation  of  Cesar'  with  the 
Iree  constitution  of  the  repubhc ;  observed,  that 
wilh  respect  to  themselves,  unsupported  as  they 
were  by  any  military  force,  they  could  have  no 
intention  lo  supplant  the  usurperin  the  possession 
of  his  power,  and  could  have  no  object  be^des  the 
restoration  of  the  laws  and  the  fi-eedom  of  their 
country.  And  they  eihorted  the  audience,  in 
terms  rather  popular,  than  really  applicable  to 
the  present  slate  of  afikirs,  to  make  the  same  use 
of  their  defiverance  from  an  usurped  and  violent 
domination  wluch  their  ancestors,  at  the  expul' 
sion  of  Tarquin,  had  made  of  a  similar  event 
The^  specified  the  merit  which  many  personi 
had  in  this  enterprise,  particularly  that  of  Deci 
Brutus,  who  had  furnished  the  company  of 


tune  to  which  Decimus  Brutus  might  have  as- 
pired under  Cffisar's  iiifiuence,  he  had  pn^rred 
the  rights  of  his  feUow-dtiiens  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  commonweahh.  They  turned  the 
attention  of  the  audience  on  the  case  of  Sexteius 
Pompeius,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  great 
Pompey,  now  unjustly  deemed  an  outlaw  and  a 
rebel.'  "In  the  person  of  this  younc  man,"  they 
said,  "  you  have  tne  last  of  a  noble  family,  wlm 
in  the  contest  for  freedom,  have  saciificed  tbem- 


that  so  unjusi 

pended,  and  that  this  young  man  should  be  re- 
stored to  (he  rights  of  his  ancestors ;  that  th« 
tribunes  Ctesetius  and  MaruUus,  being  unjustly 
degraded  by  Cssar,  in  violation  of  that  sacred 
law,  which  he  himself,  upon  much  less  grounds, 
had  made  his  pretence  for  a  civil  war,  should  now 
be  restored  to  all  their  dignities. 


.  endeavoiintd  to  tbrni 


intd  to  tbrni  a  parly 
i_lj;_^f_«>i>«iBclient. 

Ihe  in- 
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with  whicb  ihe 


In  these  fond  anticipations  of  freedom,  the 
«uthor»  of  this  attfrnpt  to  restore  ihe  republie, 
enjoyed  for  once  Vk  fFuita  of  tbeir  labour,  and 
Bpoke  to  a  numeroua  3S3«mblT  of  the  Rvman 
people,  seemii  " 
miiilary  force, 
recovered  from  tht 

people  was  seized ;  tbi  ,  ,      . 

wiSciently  attended  by  persons,  on  wham  tlie 
consgnrators  could  rely  for  tbdr  twfety.  It  was 
tliou^bt  most  piu  Jeni,  tberrfore,  that  Brutus  anil 
Cssaius  sboulil  return  to  their  frienile  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  and  that  from  this  place  they  sbould  treat 
c^  an  Rccomniodation  witn  Antony,  and  with  the 
ot^er  leaders  of  the  onpo^te  party. 

On  tbe  following  day,  Antony,  seeing  that  the 
reaCorera  of  the  conunonwealtb  remained  in  the 
capitol,  and  abstained  from  violence  against  any 
of  the  supposed  friends  or  adherents  of  Cmsar, 
ventured  abroad  from  bis  lurking  place,  and  re- 
sumed the  dress  and  ensigns  of  consul.  In  this 
capacity  he  reeeiveJ  a  message  from  the  conspi- 
rators, desiring  a  conference  with  himself  anil 
with  Lepidus.  Antony,  though,  in  times  of  re- 
laxation and  security,  extravagant,  disapated, 
and  in  appearance  incapable  ofGerious  ailiiirs;' 
yet  in  arduous  situations  he  generally  belied 
these  appearances,  was  strenuous,  cautious,  and 
able.  He  did  not  yet  percdve  how  far  the  party 
of  Cffisar_was  or  was  not  entinguisbed  with  its 


la  bis  answer,  therefore,  he 
aoce  of  moderation  and  regacd  fyr  the  common- 
wealth, and  referred  every  question  (o  the  senate, 
which  he  had  already  summoned  to  asscmWe. 

In  expectation  of  this  meeting  of  the  senate,  all 
parties  were  busy  in  consultations,  and  in  solicit- 
ing support  to  tneir  interest  Tbc  friends  of  the 
conspirators  were  in  motion  all  ntght  visi ' 
senators,  and  preparing  measures  for  thf 
jag  day.  The  veterans  of  Ctesar,  both  offieers 
aitd  legionary  soldiers,  appretieniling  that  Ihe 
grants  of  land  lately  made  to  tbemsclves  might  be 
Tecalled,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  and  made 
application  wberever  they  had  access,  with  repre- 
sentations and  threats.  They  even  provided 
themselves  with  arms,  and  prepared  to  overawe 
Ihc  senate  by  their  numbers. 

In  the  couise  of  tbe  same  night,  Lcpidus  had 
marched  into  the  city  with  the  legion  he  com- 
mauded,  and  look  possesnon  of  the  forum.  To 
the  people  who  assembled  around  him  he  la- 
mented the  d«th  of  Ciesar,  and  in  vcigbed  against 
the  authors  of  this  unexpected  event  By  (■■' 
declaration,  he  encouragiM  the  parlizans  and  _ . 
tainers  of  the  late  dicbitor  to  come  abroad,  and 
(Bndeced  the  streets  and  passages  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  of 
the  opposjte  party,  Cinna,  who,  lo  evinca  his 
Teal  for  tbs  reviving  republic,  had  reagned  ("le 
office  of  piffilor  conierrcil  upon  him  by  Cssar, 
was  attacked  on  his  way  to  the  senate,  and  — - 
rawly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Antony,  in  that  busy  night,  had,  by  his  credit 
with  Calpumia  the  widow  of  Ciesar,  got  pc«sea- 
sion  (rfall  his  memorials  anJ  of  all  bis  — '■- — 


and  had  secured  an  immense  sum  of  mone? 
which  had  been  deported  by  him  in  the  temple 
of  Ops,! 

On  tbe  following  day,  being  the  eighteenth  day 
of  March,  the  senate  assembled,  as  soon  as  it  waf 
light,  in  tbe  temple  of  tbe  Earth.  The  veterans 
beset  Ihe  doors.'  Dolabella  presented  hiiiisclt 
ushered  in  by  tbe  Udors,  and  took  ptissessioii  of 
one  of  the  consols'  chaira.     Anlony  being  seati'd 


wealth.  He  himself  professed  great  leal  for  Ihe 
republic,  anil  adisposiUon  lo  peace.^  TheErrntcr 
narl  of  those  who  spoke  after  Antony  justified  or 
extolled  the  act  of  the  conspralors,  aiAl  moved 

.        ..  by   a 

charge  of  nsurpation  and  tyranny  against  Caesar. 
Upon  Ibis  point,  however,  Antony  thoughl  pro- 
per to  interpose;  reminded  the  senators  now 
nearly  many  of  them  were  concerned  in  this  ques- 
tion. "They*who  are  lo  vole  in  it,"  be  naid, 
"  will  please  to  observe,  that  if  Cxsar  shall  he 
found  to  have  acted  with  legal  powers,  his  ads 
will  remain  in  force;  if  otbemisr,  all  tbe  proceed- 
ings that  took  place  during  his  administi';itiun 
must  he  erased  irom  your  records  ;  wnd  his  boily, 
as  that  of  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  made  last  .  n  a 
hook,  must  be  dragged  through  the  streets,  stiil 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  This  sentence  would  aflecl 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  or  would  esteiid, 
in  its  application,  farther  perhaps  than  we  sbuulil 
be  able  to  enforce  it  by  our  arms.  Part  indeed  is 
■  our  power.  Many  of  us  hold  offices,  or  are 
ftined  by  Cesar'a  nomination  to  offices,  either 


have  given  this  proof  of  our  disinterested iieas. 
our  allies  abmad  will  listen  lo  us,  when  ve  sjirak 
of  recalling  the  favours  granted  to  them  l>y  the 
late  dictator." 

By  this  artful  turn,  which  was  given  by  An- 
tony to  the  subject  now  under  dehberation,  many, 
who  in  the  late  arrangements  made  by  Ciesar, 
held  places  in  the  senate  or  magistracy,  or.  who 
were  bv  his  appointmeni  deatintd  lo  sucfeed  to 
liigb  oliices  at  home  or  abroad,  were  greatly  dis- 
concerted. Some  of  those  who  were  aeiiiBlly  in 
oflice,  as  retainers  of  the  late  usurpation,  rrsigneii 
their  powers,  and  laid  down  the  ensigns  of  ma- 
gistracy on  the  steps  where  they  sat ;  bnt  Dola- 
bella, wbu,  in  consequence  of  a  destination  made, 


sumecltheci 
the  legal  age,  had  no  hopes  of  lieing  re-elected  by 
the  free  voice  of  the  people,  notw  iHistanding  tik 
declaration  in  fiivour  of  the  authors  of  Cieaar^ 
death,  pleaded  for  the  necessily  of  sustaining  ail 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  that  usurjvr. 

Whilo  the  senators  were  engaged  in  debate  en 
the  terms  of  (heir  first  resolution,  relalnig  to  the 
act  of  the  conspirators  and  the  deulb  of  Ca^s»r. 
the  iieopte,  who  had  asBcmblcd  in  great  multi- 


laGooi^le 
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tudfs  in  th«  marki^l-plEice,  became  imptirnt  to 
tiiow  what  WHS  pasfflng,  and  pressed  on  the  doors 
of  the  temple  wnere  Uio  sptiale  was  met,  with 
some  altempta  to  fi>rce  or  break  them  ojien.'  On 
(Ills  o^asion,  Antony  and  Lepiilus  thought  pro- 
per to  go  fortli,  uiiJar  uretance  of  appeasing  tlie 
lumiilt;  but  with  a  real  intention  to  olieerve  what, 
in  th»  critical  state  of  alikira,  was  the  prevailing 
ilispoiution  of  the  people,  with  a  full  resolution  to 
be  governed  in  thdr  own  measures,  by  what 
seemed  (o  lie  the  will  of  the  multitude.  Finding 
(he  hunrnur  of  the  m^oiitv,  and  the  iliajxsilion 
of  the  troops  such  as  tn^y  ilEuired,  menacing  and 
saniiiinafv  against  the  conspirators,  they  endea- 
voured toinHame  their  passions,  emplovuig  ^ns 
anrl  gestures  of  indignation,  rather  than  words, 
w-hicTi  i-oubl  not  be  heard.     Amon^r  other  ei- 

Krehitions  of  this  nature,  Antonj  laid  open  his 
osom,  to  show  the  armour  with  which  he  had 
thought  necessary,  in  the  senate,  and  amidst  so 
many  co^ceated  enemies,  to  guard  his  life.  By 
(his,  am(  other  «gna  which  he  made,  he  insinu- 
alpJ  tiiat  Ca^ar  bad  &llan  in  consequence  of  hia 
escpssive  conlldencii,  and  of  the  clemency  with 
which  he  had  spared  those  mho  Iwcamc  his  mur- 

From  this  sr«ne,  which  passed  in  the  streets, 
Aniony  rrtumed  to  the  senate;^  and  the  debate 
beins  resumed,  Dolahdla  alleging  the  confu^n 
which  must  arise  from  a  eeneralHuspenwon  of 
ma<;istnicy,  ajid  the  disor&re  attending  general 
elections  at  so  critical  a  time,  insisted,  tliBt  all 
ma!|istrates  now  in  office  should  continue.  Ci- 
cero pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  and  oldivion 
fur  the  |iBst ;  enumerated  the  evils  which  had  been 
brought  on  the  republic,  by  the  contenUons  and 
by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  partVi  proposed  that 
none  should  lie  questioned  for  CiEsai^a  death,  nor 
an  V  one  lie  called  til  accountiar  violence  committed 
under  his  authority ;  tiiat  the  arrangements  made 
by  r:ssar  should  nmi^n ;  that  overy  one  destined 
to  nt!ice,  should  in  his  turn  succeed  according  to 
thiit  destination;  and  that  all  the  provisions  nmde 
for  the  army  shonld  be  fully  secured  to  them.' 

After  some  opposite  opinions  on  the  question 
had  been  delivered,  Antony  concluded  the  debate 
with  a  lone  of  more  authority  than  he  had  hither- 
to assumed.  "  While  you  deliberated,"  he  said, 
"on  the  conduct  which  you  were  to  hold  with 
.rs,  l,d        


yourselves,  ought  to  have  been 
your  difficulties.  And  j-ct  I  find  it  k  auflieient 
to  stop  all  your  proceedings  1  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  remaining  objcclions  1  The  whole 
fahris  irf  the  empire  rests  at  this  moment  onesta- 
blisbmiints  made  by  Cxsar;  at  hooiie  on  the 
arranguiiients  he  has  made  in  (he  succes«on  lo 
ofSke !  abroad  on  the  grants  of  poiwessions  or  im- 
muiuticB  made  by  liim  to  princes,  cities,  corpura- 
tiuns,  and  provinces,  and  on  the  several  condi- 
.: —  L_  i._.  1 •■',m,  stipulated  with  them  — 

oiile.  Imagini  "■""    " 

t  he  has  estab 
srrcnesof  cinfusion  must  follow.  It  is  true,  con- 
fusion at  a  distance  may  not  affect  youj  but  the 
scene  m  Italy  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  your 


utmost  attention.  Will  (he  veterans,  do  you 
think,  who  have  not  yet  laid  down  their  arms,  or 
not  list  thp  use  of  them,  of  whom  many  thou- 
sands are  now  in  this  city,  will  lliey  allow  them- 
selves to  ba  stripped  of  the  grants  which  were 
made  to  them  in  reward  of  long,  dangeroun,  and 
faithftil  services?  You  have  heard  their  vdcB 
last  nigh!  in  the  streets.  You  have  heard  thdt 
menaces  acainst  the  authors  of  our  present  dis- 
treasea.  Will  they  behold  with  patience  the 
hoily  of  their  iiivourite  leader  dragged  with  igno- 
miny in  the  streets  1  Will  they  bear  with  an 
indignity,  which,  thoogh  done  lo  his  memory, 
mustinvolve  a  forfeiture  of  all  that  thev  themselves 
have  received,  or  a  disappdntroent  of  all  they  ex- 
pect in  reward  of  their  services  7    Will  the  Ro- 


man people  in  general  submit  to  have  the  princi- 
pal author  of  th(ir  present  greatness  stignialised 
by  your  decrees  as  a  criminal,  and  to  have  bis 


ins  rewarded  with  honours? — The  propo- 
.-.  ~  me,  in  all  its  parts,  appears  wild  and  un- 
practicable.  Let  the  conspirators,  if  you  will, 
escape  with  impunity,  provided  Ihey  are  sensible 
of  the  fovour  that  is  shown  to  them ;  but  talk  not 
of  rewards  to  them;  nor,  under  pretence  of  een- 
suring  the  conduct  of  your  late  dictator,  wildly 
open  a  scene  of  confu^on,  by  suhverting  atlyont 
present  establishments.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
acts  of  Ciesar,  without  eiecption,  should  )w  rati- 
lied,  and  that  all  affuiia  should  be  suffered  to 
move  on  in  the  channels  in  which  he  has  left 
lliem.  On  these  iireliminary  conditions  I  will 
submit  to  an  acconunodation,  and  agree  that  we 
think  no  more  of  the  past." 

In  delivering  this  speech,  Antony  having  per- 
ceived so  powerful  a  support  in  the  Irgioo  which 
now  had  possession  of  Hielbrum,  in  tlK!vctcrHn% 
and  in  the  promiscuous  mnltltudf  s  of  |ieople  who 
were  assembled  round  the  doors  of  the  senate, 
exprecsed  himself  with  assurance  and  great  vo- 
hemenco.  A  decree  was  accordingly  p^sed,  by 
which  all  prosecutions,  on  account  of  Cesar's 
de^h,  were  prohibited ;  all  his  acts,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  were  confirmed  ;  all  his  plans  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  all  the  grants  of 
land,  which  had  been  made  by  him  to  ihc  vete- 
rans, sjiecially  ratified.' 

This  decree  being  to  be  carried  to  tiie  people 
for  their  assent  on  the  following  day,  end  thr 
accommodation  of  ^nies  being  so  liir  advaiu^ 
the  conspirators  intimated  an  incliniUion  lo  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  people;  and  were  instant- 
ly attended  by  great  numbers,  who  assembled  to 
hear  them  on  i&i  ascent  of  the  capital.^  Brutus 
spoke  fiT>m  the  steps.  He  eipJained  the  motives 
upon  which  his  friends  and  himself  had  thougU 
proper  to  betake  them  to  their  presen(  retreat ; 
and,  in  speahing  on  this  enbjei^  complained  of 
the  outrage  which  had  been  ofiercd  to  Cinna, 
wbi^  though  not  concerned  in  the  death  of  Cffi- 
sar,  was  attacked,  for  having  been  supposed  to 


wealthy  from  the  time  at  which  Cesar  coinnienced 
hostilities  to  the  present  hour;  "A  period,  du- 
nhiuh  the  best  blood  of  the  republic,"  be 
itinually  shedding,  in  Si)oin,  in 
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howerer,"  tontiaued  he,  " 


fe  conaenled  to  over- 
look, and  in  BUllering  Uffisar  to  bolii  the  higher 
ofRops  of  stale,  bec!mw  bound,  by  our  oath  of 
fidelity,  not  to  call  any  of  his  past  actions  in  ques- 
tion. If  we  hod  likewise  sworn  to  submit  our- 
selves to  perpetual  servitude,  our  enemiea  might 
haie  some  colnur  tor  the  accasa^oti  of  perjury, 
which  wo  are  IM  is  now  laid  to  our  churge ;  but  the 

Cpoaat  of  any  such  engagcmont  we  should 
e  rejected  with  itidignation,  and  we  trust  that 
every  Roman  dtizen  would  have  done  so  also. 
SjIId,  otler  having  gratified  his  revenge  against 
many  who  were  no  doubt  his  own  enemies,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  enemies  of  the 
public,  at  last  restored  the  commonwealth ;  but 
CfEsar,  without  any  pretence,  bedilea  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  ambition,  continued,  in  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  to  usurp  all  the  powers 
of  the  empire.  The  treasury  he  treated  as  his 
property,  and  the  magistrates  of  Ronie  s 
creatures,  to  be  placed  or  diaplaced  at  his  pies 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  in  preuarini 
his  departure  from  Rome,  was  to  fii  the  su . .  . 
Bton  of  magistrates  for  several  years ;  in  order 


that  freetlom,  and  of  enjoying  those  rights,  ot 
which  he  meant  to  deprive  you  for  ever." 

From  this  account  of  Cesar's  usurpation, 
Brutus  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  the  veterans.  ''He  acknow- 
ledged the  long  and  tkithful  services  which  those 
men  had  performed  against  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  in  Gaul,  in  Germany,  and 
Britain ;  approved  of  the  proviso  which  had 
been  made  for  tiiem,  and  assured  them  of  his 
concurrence  in  carrying  this  piovi^on  into  full 
execution.  At  the  same  time  he  lamented  the 
Buflerings  of  those  who  had  been  strippei!  of  their 
andent  posses^ns,  to  make  way  for  those 
grants ;  proposed  that  they  should  hn 


...  .._B  following  day  the  act  of _.. 

confirmed  by  the  people,  and  thechildronof  Ai 
tony  ha^n^  been  sent'  as  hostoges  to  the  capitot, 
the  cimspirators  came  down  from  thence,  anti 
were  received  wil^  loud  acclamations.  After 
parties  hod  saluted  each  other  with  mutual  co 
gratulations  and  expressions  of  friendship,  Ci 
—la  retired  to  sup  with  Antony,  and  Brutus  with 


thdr  salis&ctinn  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fMrs,  and  extolled  the  authors  of  Cffi^s  death 
as  the  restorers  of  freedom  to  their  country. 
Many,  however,  who  had  shared  in  the  late 
usmpatioii,  having  toded  of  military  power,  and 
being  unable  to  scquiesce  in  the  condition  of 
mere  citizens,  however  dignilied,  or  to  accummo- 
:a  the  restraints  and  fi>rmalities 


ot  leoal  government,  were  likely  to  prove 
members  of  the  reviving  republic  Antony 
particular  conddered  himself  as  the  succcssoi 

how  he  might  grasp  the  sover^gnty,  and  dispose 
of  all  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 
The  senate  had  weakly,  under  the  show  of 


moderation,  resolved  to  confirm  Cssar's  will  and 
to  ratiiy  all  his  acts,  botJi  public  and  private : 
they  had  decreed  that  the  remains  of  Cssar  should 
be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which  was  to 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  which  his  friends 
ihould  think  proper. 

Antony  was  prepared  to  t^ke  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  towards  preservin<j  the  party 
of  Cnsar  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  city,  mtt 
doubting  that,  while  Uiis  parly  remained,  he  him- 
self should  remain  at  its  head.  For  this  purpose, 
iblished  Cffisar^s  will,  in  which  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  clauses  likelj  to  grality  the 
people,  and  to  inflame  their  nimds  against  his 
assassins.  A  mong  these,  were  a  legacy  of  mo- 
ney to  be  distributed  to  the  inferior  citizens,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty>five  attic  drachmas,  about  two 
pounds  ten  shillmgs  a  man;'  or,  according  to 
Octavius,  quoted  l<y  Dion  Casaus,  300  H?  S. 
about  the  same  sum ;  together  with  an  asuen- 
ment  of  his  gardens  on  the  river,  as  public  wdka 
for  the  service  and  pleasure  of  the  people.  Many 
legodes  were  likewise  beiineathed  to  private  [per- 
sons. The  inheritance  with  the  name  of  Ciesar, 
was  devised  to  Octavius,  grandson  to  his  ^sler 
Julia.  The  succession,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
this  young  man,  was  devised  to  Dedmus  Brutus, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  together  with  Mark  An 
tony,  was  made  guardian  to  the  young  C»sar, 

Upon  the  publicolion  of  this  will,  the  partiians 
of  Antony  look  occasion  to  extol  tlie  munificence 
and  generodty  of  Ca]sar  towards  the  Roman 
people,  to  blacken  the  conduct  of  the  conapirufors, 
ri'presentino  that  of  Decimus  Brutus,  in  particu- 
lar, as  equal  to  parricide;  and  Antony,  in  this 
manner  having  secured  the  public  attontion  end 
fkvour,  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  funeral  with 
ell  the  honoursthat  were  due  to  a  public  benefac- 
tor, and  to  a  common  parent  of  the  people. 

Cssar's  body,  in  the  general  consternation,  bad 
been  leil  for  some  hours  on  the  sped  where  it  ML 
It  was  at  last  borne  on  a  litter  by  a  few  slaves  to 
bis  own  house.  In  this  confuHon,  one  of  tile 
arms,  all  over  blood,  was  left  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  htteri  and  this  drcnmetance,  though 
at  the  time  inappeamnca  unnoticed,  yet  remaned 
with  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  beheld  it.  On  examining  the  body,  there 
were  found  twenty-three  wounds  suffioently 
ghastly,  although  no  more  than  one  or  two  were 
mortal.  Antony  determined  to  exhibit  this  spec- 
tacle to  the  people,  accompanied  with  that  ot  the 
robes,  which  were  pierced  and  torn  in  the  strug- 
gle with  which  CiEsar  fell,  and  all  over  stainrd 
with  his  blood.  He  likewise  ordered  a  stdemn 
dirge  to  be  jierfijrmed,  with  interludes  of  music, 
agieeaUe  to  the  practice  at  Roman  funeials,  and 
suited  to  that  particular  occasion.  He  himself 
prepared  to  speak  the  oration ;  and  n  day  being 
fixed  for  Uie  solemnity,  a  pile  was  raiseil  in  the 
Campus  Martiui  near  to  the  tomb  of  Julia,  the 
daughtor  of  the  deceased,  and  the  wife  ol  Pom- 
pey.  Although  it  was  intended  that  the  body 
should  be  consumed  on  this  [ale  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  the  funeral  oration  was  to  be  spoicn 
from  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  and  a  coucn  was 
placed  there  adorned  with  ivory  arpd  gokl,  on 
which  was  laid  the  corpse  with  aii  eSi^y  of  tha 
deceased,  covered  with  piir[)le,  and  over  it  a  tro- 
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Ehy,  on  which  was  to  lie  hang  the  robes  in  which 
e  was  killed.  The  whole  of  this  pageant  was 
covered  up,  and  adorned  with  a  gilded  canopy  of 
stale.  In  bearing  it  to  (hft  focum,  the  pall  wa 
carried  hy  magiglrateE  then  in  office,  or  by  fei 
sons  who  had  pasaol  through  the  highest  station 
of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  the  proceesion. 
the  streets  were  so  crowded,  that  no  order 
be  fce|it,  and  multitudes  who  ought  lo  have  p 
in  rpgnlur  [iroccssion,  hurried  by  the  slii 
~ M  at  which  the  obsequiBs  wi 
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V  be^n  the  funeral 
apology  (or  intruding  on  the  patience  &f  many, 
who  posaiblv  took  no  particular  concern  in  tbe 
catastrophe  of  Cffsar's  life.  "  Had  Ciesar  beer 
a  private  man,"  he  said,  "I  should  have  pro 
cceiied  to  his  funeral  in  alcncK;  but  one  who  nns 
diet'  in  the  first  station  of  the  republic,  ia  entitJeJ 
to  public  notice.  And  my  own  station  as  consul, 
were  i  qualified  for  the  task,  would  have  imposed 
on  me  a  spedal  duty  on  this  occasion ;  but  ' 
this  instance,  the  eulogiam  of  the  dead  must  p 
ceed  from  a  higher  authority  than  mine.  T 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  have  spoken,  and 
they  huve  left  to  me  wily  the  task  of  repeating 
what  they  have  smd."  After  these  words,  he 
read  over  the  decrees  rf  (he  senate  and  people, 
enumerating  Che  titles,  dignities,  honours,  and 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  Ciesar.  He 
spoke  of  the  lu!itre  of  hia  family,  the  graces  and 
KCcompliahmenU  of  his  person,  and  ofnis  singu- 
lar abililies ;  gave  a  general  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  &d  been  engazed ;  his  splendid  suc- 
cesses and  the  accession  ot^glory  and  of  empire 
he  had  procured  to  the  Roman  state :  and  when 
he  had  gained  so  fer  on  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, he  addressed  himsilf  to  the  popular  part  in 
particular.  "  When  yoH  were  oppressed,"  he 
Kaid,  -'  by  a  faction  that  engrossed  all  the  powers 
ami  dignities  of  the  commonweajth,  Ctesar  gene- 
rously iiiti!r|ioaeJ  in  your  behalf.  When  this 
faction  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  alle- 
giance that  was  due  to  the  government  of  their 
country;  and  when  Ihey  had  actually  armed  lirst 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  afterwards  Macedonia, 
Greece,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  empire  against  you,  he  braved  the  storms  of 
winter  and  the  superior  jiirce  of  the  enemy ;  he  dis- 

Serspil  the  cloud  which  had  gathered  over  j^our 
eads  j  he  carried  the  glory  uf  your  arms  into 
Asia,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  yet  a  third  time  into 
Spain.  HIb  enemies  every  where  eipeiienced 
his  valour  in  battle,  and  hia  clemency  in  victory. 
He  pardoned  many  who  were  repeatedly  in  arms 
against  him ;  and  when  he  dreaded  the  effects  of 
an  etcesaive  lenity  towards  those  who  appeared 
to  be  incorrigible,  he  sought  for  pretences  to  par- 
don his  enenues  under  t^  show  of  gratifying  his 

"  On  the  subject  of  his  administration  in  the 
stnto,  I  neeil  not  make  any  observation  Cu  you. 
Yon  were  witnesses  of  his  conduct  Descended 
of  ^our  ancient  kings,  he  had  okore  glory  in  re- 
fusing a  crown  that  was  offered  to  him,  than 
they  had  in  weanng  it  with  all  its  honours. — 
Vou  loved  him — you  set  him  at  the  head  of  your 

tnesthood — at  IJie  head  of  your  army — at  the 
ead  of  the  repubUc ; — you  oecbred  Ilia  person 


sacred  as  that  of  your  tribunes — you  declared  him 
the  father  of  biscountry—ymi  showed  him  to  the 
world,  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign 
power — your  dictator,  your  guardian,  and  the 
torror  of  your  enemies.  But  he  is  no  more !-~ 
This  sacred  person  is  now  breathless  before  yon. 
The  ftther  of  his  country  is  dead !  not,  alas !  of 
disease— not  of  the  decline  of  years — not  by  ths 
hands  of  fortagn  enemies— not  fiir  from  his  own 
country — but  here  within  your  walls,  and  in  the 
Roman  senate,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  designs  for  your  prosperity  and 
glory.  He  who  often  repelled  the  swords  of  his 
enemies,  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of  treacherous 
friends,  or  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  his  cle- 
mency had  spared. — But  what  availed  his  de- 
mefvcy7  what  availed  the  laws  with  which  he  so 
anxiously  guarded  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens  1 
His  own  he  could  not  guard  from  traitors.  His 
mangled  body,  and  his  gray  hairs  clotted  with 
blood,  are  now  exposed  m  that  forum  which  be 
so  otten  adorned  with  hia  triumphs ;  and  near  to 
that  place  of  public  debate,  from  which  he .  so 
often  captivated  the  people  of  Rome  with  his 
eloquence."* 

At  this  passage,  it  is  said  that  Antony  began 
to  change  the  fi>nB  of  lamentation  into  that  of 
rage;  thai  he  raised  his  voice  to  indignation  and 
threats,  but  that  he  was  checked  bv  a  general 
murmur  of  the  senators;  and  that  "he  thought 
proper  again  to  soften  his  expressions.  "  The 
gods,", he  said,  "are  mEsters  of  the  fortunes  rf 
men.  It  is  our  part  to  forget  the  past,  to  look 
forward  to  the  future,  to  cultivate  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  to  accompany  this  hero  with 
songs  of  praise  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest." — 
Having  spoke  these  words,  he  tucked  ujj  his 
robe,  and  disengaged  his  arms  oa  for  some  vehe- 
ment action ;  and  standing  over  the  bier  in  which 
the  effigy  was  laid,  uncovered  it;  but,  as  starting 
fi™n  the  sight,  or  struck  into  alence,  he  held  up 
■'  '  and  bloody  garment  to  liew,  sunk  again 
orrowlul  tone,  and  prayed  (hat  it  were 

Gssible  for  him  to  redeem  that  precious  life  with 
f  own.  Eeiiw  interrupted  with  a  general  cry 
of  lamentation  from  the  people,  he  made  a  pe'jse 
to  hear  the  intorlude.  At  a  passage  of  'he  song, 
"1  which  Cesar  was  personated  in  the  allowing 
'ords,  "  For  Ihia  I  spared,  that  they  might  mur- 
der me ;"  a  general  cry  of  indignation  burst  from 
the  multilude ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cfligy 
of  the  dead,  with  all  its  wounds  and  stains  i^ 
blood,  being  raised  to  view,  the  peo[Je  could  no 
longer  be  restrained.  Part  ran  to  avenge  his  bUxid 
on  the  persons  of  the  conspirators,  and  part  tore 
up  the  benches  and  tribunals  of  the  magistrates, 
dismantled  the  senate-house,  brought  into  heap* 
the  spoils  of  the  supposed  enemies  of  CEsar,  and 
tting  the  jn^pBrHlions  which  had  been  made 
fiineral  pile  in  the  field  of  Mars,  broiighl 
the  most  precious  combustible  materials  they 
could  lind  to  iight  a  fire  in  the  ibrum,  on  which 
'    consume  the  body  of  the  dead. 

From  this  beginning,  the  people  continued 
during  the  whole  night  to  brino  fresh  materials. 
The  officers  who  lud  attended  the  [irooession. 


I  the  pile,  and  threw  u|ion  il 
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tU  manni  of  the  deac],  th»  ornaments  of  thi^ir 
own  ppr.ooris,  the  gorgets  anJ  the  pnetextas  of 
their  ehililron.  The  (»ople,  in  eeneral,  ajppeareJ 
to  be  aeizeJ  with  an  epidemical  phrensy,  of  which, 
neither  the  degree  of  their  attachment  to  CB:sar 
in  his  life-time,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  received  ttie  first  accounts  of  his  death,  liail 

S'vea    any    adequate    ejcpwaations!    they    ran 
reu^h  the  streets  denouncing  vengeance  on  iiis 
enemie:!,  and  proceeded  to  violence  against  every 

Snion  who  waa  represented  as  such.  Helvius 
nna  being  mistaken  for  Cornelius  of  the  sanie 
name,  who,  on  the  preceding  day  had  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
by  tile  populace,  his  body  torn  in  pieces,  and  his 
head  carried  in  procession  <m  the  point  of  a  syi^rJ 
The  perpetrators  of  this  murder  hdng  led  by  tlie 
retainers  and  dependants  of  Cffisar's  ^mily, 
matched  lighted  brands  Irom  the  funeral  pile, 
aai  altacli^  the  houses  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
the  other  cutis  iiiiators.  They  even  attem|it«I  lo 
demohsh  Pompey'a  theatre,  in  which  Cffisar  had 
been  killed,  and  lighting  many  tires  at  once  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  threatened  the  whole 
with  immediate  destruction. 

In  these  riots,  tllough  ejected  by  Antony,  the 
public  disorder  was  earned  to  a  gri'ater  height 


than  he  bad  vidshed  o 


His 


Cesar's  death,  and 

opposition  they  were  likely  to  give  in  the 

tBin  of  his  own  designs.     But  when  the  ._ 

which  were  committM  began  to  reflect  dishonour 
on  the  party  of  Ciesar,  anil  when  all  persons  of 
property  were  alarmed,  and  tlie  city  itself  was 
threatened  with  ruin,  ho  found  himself  oliliged, 
nith  (he  authority  of  magistrate,  te  interpose  and 
pul  an  end  to  tumults  of  so  dangerous  a  nature. 
For  thit  purpose,  in  concert  with  Dolabella,  he 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  (lie  populace  (o  as- 
semble in  arms  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and 
posted  guards  in  different  [arts  of  tha  (own  to 
secure  Uie  oliservance  of  it. 

Anl«ny  having  by  these  means  restored  the 
peace  of  the  city,  and  dispersed  all  the 


their  favour  by  a  sigorous  esercise  of 
agdinst  this  impostor,  gave  orders  that 
Ematius  should  ho  put  to  death,  many  of  bis  ac- 
3oniplices  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
:he  monument  or  altar  they  had  erected  should 
M  razed  to  the  ground.* 

By  these  executions,  the  peace  of  the   city 
teemed  ti>  lie  established,  and  even  the  comniun 
wealth   itself  in  some   nieasore  restored.     Both 
the  consuls  afli^^ted   the  character  of  ordinary 
igistratcs,   showed  a  proper  deference  to  the 
lale^  and  in  all  things  endeavoured  to  sive  sa< 
laction  to  the  friends  of  Uie  rB|)oblic.    Antony 
ujion  his  return  (o  the  city,  consultinl  the  prin- 
cipal senators  upon  every  motion  which  be  ^iro- 
poBcd  to  make,  and  referred  the  determination  of 
every  question  lo  (he  free  discusaion  of  that  luidy. 
He  affected  to  have  no  secrets ;  and  though  em- 
powered by  (he  late  act  of  the  senate  to  carry 


approved.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  moderation,  it 
13  proposeil  by  Antony,  that  Sexlus,  the  re- 
linmg  son  of  Pompev,  who  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  dictator  had"  been  declared  an  out-law, 
should  be  restored  to  his  country,  and  have  a 
compensation  in  moaey  fiir  the  losses  which  had 
been  sustained  bj  hia  fitmily :  and,  (o  provide 
likewise  lor  the  future  sa&ty  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  for  that  of  private  persons,  i: 
was  proposed  that  a  law  should  be  enarled  to 
al>olifh  for  ever  the  name  and  power  of  dictator. 


mainej  at  the  place  of  Offls 


lich  EtiU  r 


ma'uied  in  Campania  great  part  of  April  and  May. 
During  this  time  he  was  assiduous  in  -  his  visits 
to  the  quurters  and  new  settlements  of  the  vete- 
rans, on  whom  he  was  Gir  the  future  to  rely  tin 
Rupport  in  the  preten^ns,  which  it  is  probable 
he  had  already  conceived,  and  wliich  were  much 
too  high  for  tbe  safety  of  (be  ciHonion  wealth. 
In  his  absence,  one  Euiatius,  who  had  tbrmerly 
Bssuined  tbe  name  of  Miirius,  and  under  tins 
popular  designation  had  been  busy  in  disturbing 
the  public  ueace,  and  who,  upon  tius  account, 
bad  by  the  late  dictator  himself  been  driven  from 
the  city,  now  again  appeared,  alii'cted  lo  lend  in 
the  riotous  honours  which  were  pud  to  the  me- 
UMiy  of  Cssar,  and,  attended  by  the  populace, 
erected  an  altar  or  monument  on  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  had  been  burnt,  and  drew  multitudes 
(hither  as  to  a  place  of  devotion.  On  this  o< 
eion,  Dolabella,  who  had  ollvnded  many  of 
more  respectable  eitiiens,  by  assuming,  without 
any  regular  authority,  the  dignity  of  consul, 


every  act  which  had  ajj^ndency  to  mitigate  the 
anunosity  of  Casar's  party,  to  paafy  tbe  veterans, 
and  to  incline  them,  without  any  farther  dislurb- 
ancc,  lo  settle  on  tbe  lands  which  had  tieoii  allot- 
ted to  them,  had  ids  c< 


tible  every  occadiun  of  pulilic  uneasiness  or 
alarm,  altboogh  tEiey  greatly  disapproved  of  the 
reward  that  was  given  to  the  army,  fat  having, 
in  a  manner,  BuL>di)ed  Ihe  refiublic,  ami  had  rea- 
son to  dread  the  precedent,  yet  hastened  to  the 
performance  irf  all  Ciesar' s  engagements,  in  order 
to  dejirive  the  veterans  of  any  pretence  liir  niul- 
ti[>lying  their  demands,  or  rcmauiiiig  together  in 

These  circumstances  had  a  very  favourable  as- 
pect, and  tbe  storm  which  threatened  thedty  and 
the  commonwealth  appeared  to  be  laid.  JVJany 
bad  foretold  (hat  the  permis^n  of  a  public  funeral 
lo  Casar  would  have  dannetous  consequences ; 
and  during  the  ate  tumults  and  riots  thought 
themselves  suJTiciently  justified  in  these  preihc. 
^ns.  But  their  appn^enuons  now  appeared  to 
have  been  groundle^  and  tlie  authors  of  the  late 
moderate  counsi-J^  in  which  the  senate  was  in- 
duced to  temporise,  and  to  make  concessions  in 
such  matleiB  as  were  jf  less  moment,  in  order  to 
appease  the  anitnasily  of  parties,  and  to  obtain 
(heir  consent  n  ma.ters  of  niorc  consequence, 
were  now  higt.ly  applauded. 

AU  the  conspirati'  rs,  in  the  height  of  the  late 
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Jisnrdprs  wliich  itrose  on  account  of  Ciesar'sriiiie- 
fal,  had  withilravvn  from  the  cily,  and,  nnder  ciif. 
ferent  lianaurable  prptctices  nhich  Rere  rurnishrd 
thpm  by  the  sTiale,  continued  to  absent  tbem- 
eelies  itodi  Rome.  Many  of  them  had  been 
formerly  named  to  the  governmenl  or  provinces, 
sod  non  prnc!e«i1n]  to  take  poa«ee«on  of  their 
lots.  DeciniQs  Brutus,  in  this  capacity,  rcpaiivi] 
to  the  Ci3fll(jine  Gaul,  Trcbonius  lo  Asia,  and 
Tulhus  Ciralwr  to  Bythinia. 

Marous  Brutus  had  lieen  appointed  to  the  go- 
Ternment  of  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  to  that  of 
Syria;  but  till!  (wo  last  being  actually  in  office  aa 
pratots,  cj>ulJ  not  take  possesMon  of  provinces 
until  the  expiration  of  their  year,  nor  could  they 
regiilitrly  absent  themselves  from  (I'.o  city,  with- 
out some  decree  from  the  senate  to  djijpeiise  with 
their  Mlendance  as  ofiicers  of  stale.  Under  the 
present  favourable  aspect  of  public  aflaira,  and 
after  the  consuls  had  given  such  evident  prools 
ol'  their  respect  for  the  commonwealth,  it  was 
BUptKised  that  the  authors  of  the  laie  revolution 
Inig.it  now  return  in  safety  to  the  ca|ntal ;  and 
Cicero  himself  on  this  occaaon,  was  so  confident 
of  Che  perfect  restoration  of  peace  to  the  republic, 
that  in  writing  to  Atticus,  he  assures  liim,  that 
"  Brutus  may  now  walk  the  streets  of  Rome  with 
a.  crown  of  gold  on  bis  bead."  In  this,  however, 
with  all  his  penetration,  he  had  overrated  the 
professions,  and  mistaken  the  designs  of  Antony. 
™-    .      .      .  ..      i^j^  dangerous 

.        .  ,  ,    adas- 

imed  the  disguise  of  moderation  and  deference 
m  the  senate,  merely  to  conceal  his  intentions, 
until  he  had  formed  a  party  on  which  he  could 
rely.  He  hod  so  far  imposed  on  the  public,  by 
afiecling  to  he.  alarmed  with  danger  to  his  own 
per^iou  lro:n  the  riots  which  he  was  employed  to 
suppress  alter  the  funeral  of  Cieaar,  that  the  se- 
nate permitte<l  him  lo  arm  his  friends ;  and  suf- 
fered him,  under  their  own  authority,  to  aesemblH 
a  powerful  body  of  men,  amounting  to  some  thou- 
sands, i:hiefly  composed  of  officers  who  had  served 
under  the  late  dictator,  and  who  now  submitted 
to  act  as  the  guards  of  Antony's  person.*  .Being 
thus  strengthened,  when  the  return  of  Brutus 
and  Cnssius  was  mentioned  to  hun.  he  betrayed 
the  falsehood  of  bis  former  profesaons.  "  They 
caiin.it  l-e  Bafe,"  he  said,  "in  the  midst  of  so 
'" "        ■  iand  friends."" 


to  obtain  for  Li-pidusthe  dignityof  cbit'f  poniilT; 
and,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  of  their  fami- 
lies, proposed  a  marriage  of  hie  own  daughter 
wilh  the  son  of  this  officer.  He  had  been  averse 
to  the  promotion  of  Dolabclla ;  and,  nt  the  death 
of  Coisar,  would  have  opposed  bis  assuming  UiB 
dignity  of  consul,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented 
at  first,  by  the  uncertainty  of  bis  own  «tuation, 
nd  aRerwards  by  the  countenance,  whicn  tbis 
ntruder  into  public  office  began  lo  receive  irom 
he  senate.  In  these  circumstances,  to  dispute 
he  aecesaon  of  Dolabella,  would  be  to  throw 
lim  entirely  into  the  hanits  of  Che  repttblioan 
>arty ;  he  thought  proper,  therofore,  to  disguise 
lis  inclinations,  nnd  took  measure  to  gain  him, 
ir  at  least  lo  set  him  at  variance  with  Ihe  aulhors 
of  the  lale  conspirBcy.  For  this  purpnue,  he 
a  tender  of  bis'seri'icesto  procure  himan 
appointment  to  cowmand  in  any  of  the  more  ad- 
ntageous  provincial  situations. 
Notwithstanding  that  Casuus  was  already 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria,  Antony, 
according  to  ajrreement,  undertook  (o  3up|«it  llie 
prelenfflons  of  Dolabella,  and  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
planting Cas^us  at  the  meeting  nf  the  senate, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  June. 
Having  in  this  manner,  wilh  great  industry  and 
application,  strengthened  himself  by  bis  coalition 
with  Lepidus  and  Dolaliella,  (he  one  nt  the  head 
of  the  army,  (he  other  his  own  colleague  in  the 
principal  (rffiee  of  (he  stale ;  and  having  secured 


J  by  the  respect  which  was 
paid  (Ixem  b>  the  pubbc,  by  their  credi(  with  the 
senate.  Bud  by  their  determmed  resolution  to 
maintain  its  authonty  In  order,  therefore,  to 
li)rtiry  himielt  agamst  them,  he  maintained  a 
contiuuul  correspondence  with  the  veterans  of  the 
lale  Cffisar's  armv  courted  their  M(achmen(,  and 
Edited  himself  as  their  protector  and  leader.  In 
this  C8{)acii/,  he  made  hiB  visit  to  theirscttlemenls 
in  Campania,  where.  It  has  been  observed,  he 
passed  tbe  greater  part  of  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  At  bis  return,  he  endeavoured  t«i 
itrongtheii  himself  still  more,  by  entering  into  a 
concerr  with  Le[MJu8,  who,  in  the  quality  of 
second  in  command  (o  Caesar,  or  general  of  the 
horse  to  (lie  dictator,  remained  at  the  head  of  all 
Che  military  torces  in  Italy.    He  engaged  himself 


ands 


toftb 


Boldier 


'ttled  in  Itah?,  he  no  longer  kept  bj  , 
terms  with  the  senatorian  partv,  or  with  the 
friends  of  the  republic      Ham  g  formerlv  ob 
resolution  of  the  senate  to  confirm  all 


of  the  papers  and  memorials  ii 
these  were  contained,  be  broughC  ei(tacl3  and 
quotations  <rom  them  in  support  ol  his  several 
proposals  without  pioducing  the  ongmaU    and 


.  this  1< 


the  n: 


eof  Ui 


dead  a  reign  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  thi 
living  Ciesar  had  been  As  he  hud  neter  cum 
municaled  to  any  one  the  paiiers  or  memorial 
from  which  these  autbonties  were  drav>n  b. 
Bipunged  or  be  inserted  whatever  he  though 
proper,  or  eten  without  lakmg  this  trouble 
framed  bis  quotations  on  e^ery  subject  to  tb 
purpose  whiuh  he  meant  to  serve  He  mod 
Caisar's  memorials  to  teem  with  intended  law 
and  acts  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people;  will 
grants  and  forfeitures  of  lands ;  with  the  pardon 
iniibment;  V'-  — 

.  from  orinces 

withci 

and  even  with  distinct  resolutions  and  dcdaons 
relating  Co  matters  which  took  their  I'tse  aAer 
Ctesar's  death.'  His  wife  Fultia,  the  widow  of 
Clodiua,  likewise  availed  herself  of  this  valuable 
mine,  and  sold  offices  and  omniiasionti,  togethe. 
with  enlire  provinces  and  kingdoms,'  to  those 
who  were  willing  Co  pay  her  price. 

Among  the  acts  of  Anlony,  during  this  con- 
sulate, is  mentioned,  a  change  which  be  made  in 
ibe  judiciary  law,  by  which  be  obtained,  that  a 
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-lirtain  number  of  cpnturions  sboalil  be  entered 
on  the  rolls  of  the  juilges,  in  place  of  the  revenue 
officers'  whom  CieBar  had  deluded.  Reiving  on 
thill  and  other  artiiiees.  which  procured  him  the 
support  of  the  army,  he  rose  eveiy  day  in  his 
pcpauniptioni  anil  while  he  incited  Dalahella  to 
persist  m  supplanting  CasBius  iti  the  province  of 
Syria,  he  himself  propoaeJ  to  supplant  Brutus  in 
his  nominatian  to  Ihe  gaiemment  of  Macedonia. 
By  this  appointment,  he  meant  to  place  bimself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  nhich  Csear,  to  tie  in 
readiness  for  his  Asiatic  or  Parthian  expedition, 
had  transported  into  Macedonia;  and  it  appeared 
afterwards  to  be  his  design,  as  soon  as  lie  had 
obtained  the  command  of  this  army,  to  procure 
an  appointment  to  supersede  Deeimua  Brutus  in 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  and,  under  pre 
tence  nf  eipellinji;  him  li-om  tl^eiice,  to  transpon 
this  army  again  into  Italy. 

In  order  to  obtain  acta  for  so  much  of  these 
purposes  a«  he  was  then  about  to  execute,  he 
summoned  all  the  members  of  the  senat*'  to  as- 
Eemble  on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  brought 
into  the  cilv,  (o  overawe  this  assemhlv,  great 
numbers  of  the  veterans,  on  whom  he  "himself 
besides  confirming  the  settlements  which  bad 
been  assirrned  to  Ihem  by  Ciesar,  had  bestowed 
considerable  favours.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
senate,  few  of  the  members,  who  were  inclined 
to  oppose  the  consul,  thought  that  Uiej  (hem- 
selvee  could  with  safety  attend.  Even  Hirtiua 
and  PansB,  though  named  for  (he  consulate  of 
the  following  year,  and  protected  by  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  that  destination,  thought 
proper  to  absent  themselves.' 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  so  ill  attended,  An- 
tony obtained  for  himself  mthout  opposition, 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  arm;  which  had  been  destined  for 
Asia,  but  which,  frem  Csaar's  death,  had  re- 
mained in  that  province.  Heat  the  same  time 
obtained  for  Dotebella  the  province  of  Syria  to 
the  excluMon  of  Cassius;  and  by  these  several 
acts  stated  himself  and  his  colleague  as  in  open 
enmity  with  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party, 
whom  they  had  lately  affected  lo  court,  but  whom 
they  now  proceeded  lo  strip  of  the  preferments 
and  honours  which  hod  been  as^ned  to  them 
by  the  conunonwealth. 

Under  ptetence  of  making  compensation  to 
Casdus  and  Brutus  for  the  loss  of  the  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  of  which  they  were 
now  deprived,  Antony  procured  them  appoint- 
"s  which  they  considered ^'■■' — ' 


intend  Ihe  supplies  of  the  same  liind  which  were 
brought  from  Sidly. 

While  the  senate  complied  with  Antony  in  his 
demands  on  these  several  subjects,  they  endea- 
voured to  restrain  his  abuse  of  the  supposed  will 
and  memorials  of  Ciesar.  For  thia  purpose  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 
inspect  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and  to  attest 
the  reality  of  such  notes  and  instructions  as  were 
to  be  carried  into  execution  under  the  authority 
of  the  senate.  Antony,  however,  paid  no  regard 
lo  this  appointment,  nor  even  suffered  the  eom- 
roittee  to  meet  in  discharge  of  the  duty  for  which 
they  mere  named. 


About  this  time*,  and  alarmed  by  I  hvse  vio- 
lences, Cicero,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
some  degree  of  neutrality  or  moderatbii  lielween 
the  parties,  dejiarted  from  Rome.  He  had,  heibre 
the  death  of  Ciesar,  intended  lo  withdraw  into 
Greece,  under  pretence  of  sujierintending  the 
education  of  his  son  at  Athens,  and  had  obtained 
Cssar-B  consent,  and  the  leave  of  Hie  senste  tor 
that  purpose.  On  Cesar's  death,  havini;  hopes 
that  the  republic  was  about  to  xeiive,  hti  took 
his  resolution  to  remain  in  the  city  i  hut  being 
now  satisfied  that  thew  hopes  were  vhIh  ;  or,  in 
his  own  terms,  observlnj^  "that,  althoL^h  Ihe 
tree  had  been  cut  down  on  the  ides  df  jMnrcii, 
its  roots  were  yet  entire,  and  made  lijioK.us 
shoota,"  he  resumed  his  former  desicn  of  aiwent- 
ing  himself;  and  instead  of  applying  to  the 
senate  for  leave,  accepted  from  Dolnhflla,  l)ie 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  conniii^sion 
of  lieutenancy,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  a 
pretence  for  crossing  the  Ionian  sea.  In  csccu- 
liun  of  this  design  he  arrived  on  the  Iwcntv-sixth 
of  June  at  Antinm,  where  be  found  Brutus,  with 
his  wife  Porcia,  and  mother  Servilia,  with  other 
persons  of  distinction.  He  gave  it  as  his  o|ii(iii  in, 
that  Brutus  and  Csssius  should  accept  of  the 
commisEiona  assigned  to  them  as  inspectors  of 
the  supplies  of  com  IVoro  Sicily  and  Aria,  and 
should  repair  to  their  several  provinces  for  that 

EUTpose.  While  the  company  were  jet  de- 
berating  on  this  subject,  they  were  joined  by 
Cas^us,  who.  Upon  Cicero's  repeating  what  he 
had  said,  answered,  with  a  stern  countenance, 
that  he  w      d  in      S 

fevour,  wha    w        te  d  d 
compla     d    h       pport  h  d  bi 

renclering    fi"  h    lire    an      pn 

which  had  been      k      to  d  h 

wealtii,        d  d  to        m     D 

Brutus         wm    part        hi        g 
censure      h    co  d  h    wh       im 

having  sec    ed  h       mp  tt  b 

was  so  aoccessfuliy  begun.  "You  ought,''  he 
said,  "immediately,  upon  the  death  ot  Ciesar, 
to  have  assumed  the  goveinmeiil,  to  have  called 
the  senate  by  your  own  authority,  and  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  spirit'that  was  generally 
raised  among  the  (leople  for  the  recovery  of  their 


In  the  result  of  this  conference,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  as  well  as  Ciceio,  took  their  resolution 
to  depart  from  Italy ;  and  the  two  former,  with 
so  much  resentment  of  the  indignity  which  they 
had  suffered  in  thdr  nppdntment  to  inspect  the 
importadon  of  corn,  that  thev  engaged  Servilia" 
to  employ  her  influence  in  having  this  appiiinl- 
ment  expunged  from  the  public  acts  or  records  of 
the  senate.  Before  their  departure,  thev  wrote  a 
joint  letter  to  Antony,  conveyed  fii  cxprcBsion'! 
that  were  guarded  and  polite ;  hut  dcinaiiding  an 
exfdanalion  of  the  terms  in  which  they  stood 
vrith  him,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which' he  hid 

bers  at  Rome.  Some  time  after  this  letter  v/as  pent 
they  drew  up  a  joint  eilict  or  manitesto,  setting 
forth  the  cause  of  their  absence  from  the  capilat 
and  protesting  agiunst  the  violcno^  which  was 
daily  offered  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  and  to  the  paper  with 
which  it  was  followed,  Antony  issueil  a  manifesto 
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full  of  invduie  anil  contuntclT,  and  which  he 
transmitWii,  under  a  formal  aiHtese,  to  ihe  pne- 
tnra  Brutus  nnd  CaasiuB,  accompaTiied  with  a 
lettei  in  the  same  style.  The  onginala  of  these 
several  (japers  are  lost;  but  in  reply  to  the  last, 
we  find  aditreseeil  to  Antony,  and  signed  by  Bru- 
tus and  CaaaUB,  the  following  original  preserved 
among  the  letters  of  Cicero : 

"Brutua  and  Cas^us,  pneton^  to  Antony, 

"We  have  received  your  letter,  which,  like 
yonr  manifesto,  is  full  of  reproach  and  of  threats, 
and  very  improper  from  you  to  us.  We  have 
done  you  no  :njury  j  and  if  we  were  inclined  lo 
hostilities,  your  lettor  shouhl  not  restrain  us.  But' 
yuu  know  our  resolutions,  and  you  presume  to 
threaten  us,  to  the  end  that  our  pacilie  conduct 
may  be  imputed  to  lear.  We  wish  you  all  the 
prelermenls  and  honours  which  are  consistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you ;  but  we  value 
our  liberties  more  than  we  value  your  friendship. 
Consider  well  what  you  undertake,  and  what  you 
can  support.  Do  not  be  encouraged  so  much  by 
(he  length  of  Cffisar's  Ute,  as  warned  by  the  short 


having  arrived,  on  the  last  of  August,  found  thai 
the  expectations  which  he  had  been  msiie  to  en- 
tertain of  Antony's  mten^ns  were  void  of  foun- 
dation i  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  likely  to 
commit  were  such,  as  to  make  it  extremely' un- 
safe for  any  distinguished  fiiend  of  the  rejiublic 
to  come  in  his  power.  For  this  reason,  Cicero, 
on  the  first  of  September,  sent  an  exi'Usc  to  (he 
senate,  pleading  the  ill  state  of  his  healtti,  which 
obliged  him  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own  house. 
Antony  considered  his  absence  from  the  senate  as 
an  aflront  to  himself  or  as  giving  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained 
of  his  violent  intentions.  Under  this  impression 
he  burst  into  rage,  and  sent  an  officer  to  require 
the  attendance  of  Cicero,  threatening,  if  he  per- 
dsted  in  his  supposed  contumacy,  to  puli  dovm 
his  house  about  his  ears :  the  ordinary  method 
of  forcing  those  to  submission,  who  shut  them- 
selves up,  or  took  refuge  in  their  dweUinas  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  He  was  dissuade,  how- 


V&epi 


duration  of  the  power  be 

God,  that  you(  designs  may  be  innocent ;  or,  if 
they  be  not  innocent,  that  they  may  be  as  little 
hurtful  to  yourself  as  the  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth can  permit.'' 

These  altorcalions  ted  to  auopenbreach.  The 
prffltors  wrote  to  Decimua  Brutus,  Trebonius, 
and  Cimber,  to  pot  their  several  provinces  in  a 
stote  of  defence,  and  to  make  what  Ikrther  pro- 
^siou  they  could  of  men  and  money  as  for  a 
certain  war.'  Cicero,  in  continuing  his  voyage  (o 
Greece,  had  arrived  on  the  siilh  of  Ai^ust  at 
Loucopctns,  beyond  Rhegium ;  and  had  set  out 
from  thence ;  but  being  put  back,  vtas  met  by 
some  citizens  at  Rhe^um,  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  who  brought  him  copies  of  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  isBUeil  by  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with  a 
report,  that  a  full  meeting  of  the  senato  was  ex- 
pected on  the  first  of  Sep^mber;  that  Brutus  and 
Caa^iua  had  sent  circular  letters  requesting  the 
attendance  of  all  their  friends ;  that  Antony  was 
likely  to  drop  his  de^ns;  that  the  cause  ol  the 
republic,  having  so  lavourable  an  aspect,  his  own 
departure  was  cenEUret),  and  his  presence  was 
earnestly  wished  for. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cicero  took  Ms 
resolution  to  return  lo  Rome,  and  arrived  asain 
at  Pompeii,  on  the  ninetoenth  of  August.'  Here, 
among  the  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
senate  on  the  first  of  that  month,  he  was  informed 
that  Piso,  the  fiither  of  Calpnrnia,  and  fether-in- 
law  of  the  late  Ctesar,  had,  notwithstandi 


lowing  day,  Cicero  ventured  to  lake  his  seat,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  delivered  that  ora- 
tion which  is  enCiCted  tho  first  Philippic.  In  this 
speech  he  accounted  for  his  lato  redremeiit  fi-om 
the  capital,  and  lor  his  present  return,  in  terms 
strongly  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  consul. 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  accounts  he  received  of  Cicero's  speech,  pre- 
pared to  reply  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
senate;  and  delivered  himself  accordingly  with 
great  acrimony  against  his  antagonist.  These 
mutual  attacks,  thus  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties,  produced  from  Cicero  that  famous  oration 
which  is  entitled  Ihe  second  Philippe ;  a  model 
of  eloquence  in  the  style  of  ancient  invective ;  but 
which,  though  put  in  the  form  of  an  immediate 
reply  to  imputations  supposed  to  he  made  in  his 
presence,  never  was  at  all  delivered,  and  is  to  be 
conaJered  as  a  mere  rhetorical  pleading  in  a  fic- 
titious case.  The  offence,  however,  which  was 
given  by  the  publication  of  this  invective,  made  a 
pindpal  part  in  the  quarrel,  which  the  jiarties 
never  ceased  to  pursur^  till  it  eude^  with  Cicero's 
life. 


n  there 


t  of  the 


late  usurpation,  vigorously  opposed  ... 

of  Antony;  aitd,  on  that  ocj;asion,  had  acquired 
great  distinction  as  a  man  of  ability,  and  as  an  up- 
right citizen  1  but  that  not  being  properly  sup- 
ported in  the  senate,  he  bad  declined  any  farther 
struggle,  and  had  absented  himself  on  the  Ibllow- 

Cicero,  though  not  greatly  encouraaed  by  these 
reports,  continued  his  journey  M  Rome ;   and 


While  the  consul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
off  the  mast  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  acted  in 
some  measure  as  a  person  who  succeeded  to  the 
military  usurpation  erected  by  C^sar,  a  new  ac- 
tor appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  aiiairs,  from 
whose  youth  nothing  important,  it  was  thought, 
could,  for  some  time,  be  expected.  This  was 
Caius  Octaviua,  the  grand  nephew  of  Julias 
Ciesar,  by  his  niece  Attia,  and  the  son  of  Ocla- 
vius,  who,  in  the  course  of  state  preferments,  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  prieCor  i  and  in  this  rank, 
having  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  died 
suddenly  on  his  return  from  thence.  His  widow 
the  mother  of  this  young  man,  married  Philippus, 
a  citizen  of  moderate  parts,  but  upright  inten- 
tions. In  the  house  of  Philippus  the  young  Co- 
tavius  was  brought  up,  and  passed  his  early 
years,  while  his  grand-uncle  was  engaged  in  the 
most  active  parts  of  his  life,  and  while  he  was  in- 
sinuating himself  by  intrigues,  or  forcing  his  way 
at  the  head  of  armies  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Romanempire.  Elevated  byhisconnecttonwith 
this  relation  to  a  high  situation  and  lo  higher 
s,  he  had  followed  him  in  the  late  campaign 
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igsinst  the  sons  of  Pompe y  in  Spain,  anJ 
inteniled,  tiiough  a  minor,  to  buccw'J  Lepidus, 
niuter  the  dictator,  as  geiiersl  of  [tie  hurse. 

Upon  the  rel.uni  of  Cffiwr  into  Italy,  Bud  after 
the  arm;;  destined  for  the  war  in  Asia  had  been 
transpurted  into  Macedonia,  the  young  Octai 
nag  sent  to  Apollonia,  as  a  place  at  which 
minht  continue  his  studies,  anJ  hia  miUtary 
erciieg,  and  be  in  the  way  lo  icjn  the  army,  and 
to  attfflid  his  uncle  in  the  ,■  rojucted  expalition 
the  East. 

Afl>T  Octavius  had  heon  alwutsix  months 
Apollonia,  a  messenger  arrived  in  the  lieginning 
of  the  niffht  with  accounts  of  Caaar'a  deotl^ 
braiin^,  (hat  he  had  liillcn  in  (he  senate,'  but 
without  determining  whiter  he  fell  by  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  in  the  eiecudon  of  a  ^moral  n     ' 
Uon  of  tlie  whole  body.     The  young  mar.     .. . 
greatly  dejected  and  |ierp1exed  in  his  thoughts. 
The  military  men  then  about  him  ailsised  (uin  to 
lepair  to  the  quartern  of  the  army  in  Macedonia, 
and  to  niit  himself  at  their  head.    Bnt  bis  step- 
father  Philippus,  and  his  mothnr  Attia,  in  their 
letters,  had  cautioned  him  aj^jinst  this  or  ai 
other  amlwrioua  resolution;  they  advised  him 
return  into  Italy  in  the  imist  jirivate  manner,  ai 
wamert  him  to  avoid  givinir  any  umhrage  to  the 
parliiana  of  the  republic,  who  had  now  got  the 
ascendant  at  Rome,   and  would   not  allow  any 
son  whatever  to  tread  in  the  dangerous  steps 


as  be  knew  not  what  might  be  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  who  were  then  stationed  at  Brundi 
siuin,  he  chose  to  land  at  La^ila,  a  place  at  son 
little  distance,  and  on  the  same  coast.  Here  he 
received  farther  accoonts  from  Rome,  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  conB|Mracy ;  the  proceedings  oft  he 

muita  that  arose  at  Cieaar's  funeral;  the  will,  and 
Ids  own  share  in  it:  but  his  friends  still  per«sted 
in  recommending  a  private  station,  and  advised 
him  even  to  drop  his  (iretenslons  to  the  name  and 
inheritance  of  Csaar.  But  this  young  man, 
though  only  turned  of  eighteen,  took  upon  him 
to  decide  for  himself  in  this  matter.  He  sent  an 
officer  to  sound  the  dispo^tion  of  the  garrison  at 


ler,  and  that  they  resented  the  othttr  proceed- 
I  of  the  republican  party,  he  proceeded  in  pet- 


n  the  n 


and  was  met  at  the  gales  by  the  troops,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  honours  thought  due  to 
thesonqfCfflsar. 

From  this  time  forward,  Octavius  assumed  the 
name  and  designation  of  his  late  uncle.  He  was 
soon  after  attended  ly  persons  of  all  ranks  from 
the  nraghhourhood  of  Brundusinm,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  Rome  with  a  retinuo,  lo  which,  as  he 
passed  on  the  way,  he  rcceiveil  continual  acces- 
sion of  numbers.  The  veterans,  in  general,  who 
had  grants  of  land,  flocked  lo  him ;  comjilaincd 
of  the  remissness  of  Aninny  in  sulftring  the 
assassins  of  his  own  friend  ami  benefactur  lo  So 
unjianishn],  and  declared  their  resolution  to  be 
revenged  as  soon  as  any  person  apfieareil  lo  lead 
them.  Octavius  thanked  them  for  thdr  gralefnl 
tesjicct  to  hia  father's  memorv,  bul  eihorteil 
tbtan  to  moderation  and  submission.  He  wished 
to  kmjw  the  stale  of  parties  more  ewclly  before 
he  ehiuid  declare  himself   and  on  his    -  Tiiey  lo 


Rome,  young  as  he  was,  employed  all  thecnulion 
and  wariness  of  age  for  the  security  of  his  i* rson, 
li'st  any  disguised  enemies  should  have  insinunied 
themselves  among  a  multitude  of  profesaivl  fricnils, 
who  were  yet  generally  unknown  to  liim.  A( 
Terracina,  about  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  he  re- 
ceived a  report,  that  the  consuls  hiul  sunerse'led 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  (be  provinces  of  Sl:ic.',lo- 
nia  and  Syria,  and  had  assigned  them  hirciior 
slalion^  by  tWs  account,  at  Cyrcne  and  Crete  j 
that  many  eiilea  were  recalled,'  |>articutHrly  Sex- 
lus  Pomiieins ;  and  that,  under  pretence  of  tje- 
cuting  the  intentions  of  Cs-sar,  many  new  mem- 
bers were  admilli'd  into  the  senate.i 

Oc(avius,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  ilmnd  his 
step-father  and  his  mother  under  great  ajiprrhen- 
sions  from  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  from  the 
general  (Mspositions  which  appearcfl  in  (he  late 
act  of  indemnity  .that  was  passed  in  favour  of 
(hose  who  had  borne  an  active  port  in  Ca'sar's 
death.  And  these  arrprehenmniis  were  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  neglect  of  Antony,  who  took 
no  notice  nf  his  arrival,  and  did  not  pay  that  a^ 
tendon  which  might  he  thought  due  lo  tlii'  name 
ofCasar;  but  he  neiOierdesponded  noreipcwed 
himself  l^  any  hasty  act  of  prrsumpbon.  He 
said,  "That,  lieing  so  young  a  man,  and  run  rri- 
vate  stalion,  he  could  not  eipcct  thai  the  jirst 
advances  should  be  mode  to  him  from  the  Etuman 
consul  i  thai  he  would  soon  convuice  the  senate 
of  his  dutiful  intentions  towards  them ;  that  all 
Iho  world  must  applaud  in  him  the  eiiden  vours 
he  should  make  to  bring  the  authors  nf  hi*  'slhor's 
death  to  justice;  that  the  act  of  indeiiiiiitt,  ii^  fa- 
vour of  me  assassins,  had  passnl  whi'ii  tliere  was 
no  one  to  oppose  it;  but  that  a  charge  of  murder, 
when  directly  brought,'  could  not  lie  sughliii  liy 
the  senate,  by  the  Roman  people,  nor  even  l>y 
Antony  himself:  that  lo  decline  the  inheritance 
which  was  left  him,  would  be  diBres]«'clfnl  b>  1  he 
memory  of  Co^ar,  and  injurious  to  the  Reman 
peo|de,  in  whose  hehalf  he  was  made  eieculor  of 
his  father's  will.    Csesar,"  he  said,  "hasdistin- 

lished  me,  and  honoured  me;  and  I  hoifrathei 
■'of  such  a  father." 
iy  the  apgirarance  .>f 
BO  much  discretion  and  resolution.  They  broke 
off  the  conference  with  an  advice  which  already 
ap|iearcd  lo  be  unnecessary,  That  he  should  lio 
nothing  rashly,  nor  embrace  violent  measures, 
where  prudence  might  equally  gam  his  purpose. 

Nent  morning  this  young  man,  attended  bv  a 
numerous  company  of  his  fnends,  rejnired  to  (he 
forum,  and  presented  himself  before  the  nrietor 
C.  Anlonlns,  in  order  to  declare  in  form  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inheritance  of  his  late  uncle,  am) 
in  order  lo  be  invested  with  the  name  of  Cesar. 
Fiwn  Ihence  he  went  (o  Pompey's  gardens,  whens 
Antony  then  resided;  and  after  Tiring  made  to 
wait,  for  some  time,  in  a  manner  that  !utlu'ientl^ 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  Anlony,  a  dislike  lo  lus 
visit,  he  was  admitted  to  a  conference. 

The  young  Octavius,  having  been  edticaled  as 
the  nearest  relation  to  Cssar,  and  destined  to  in 
herit  his  Ibrtunes,  had  conceived  (he  ex(ent  of 
his  own  importance  from  the  height  of  Cisar'a 
power ;  ha  considered  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire, in  some  measure,  as  his  lurthrignt  anu  his 
own  interest  as  the  central  pmnt  to  wb-i^h  all 
public  transactions  should  tend.     In  thinconier- 

1  Appian.  de  Bello  Civile,  Jib.  ii.  S  Ibid 
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PTiop  wir^i  Antony,  hn  is  saW  to  have  betrayed 
mnn-  of  Ibis  characlpr  than  Builei)  his  pesent 
cnniliiLHii,  or  thnn  coulJ  be  reeoncilcd  with  the 
din^ri'tlon  ivitb  which  he  ha<]  neted  nn  other  oe* 
cation?.  He  entered  with  the  consul  on  a  rasiew 
of  [ih  coitdiict  as  an  officer  of  state,  from  the 
(i™i)i  of  Cffisnr  to  the  present  moment;  thanked 
him  fiir  Ihe  regard  ho  had  in  Borne  things  shown 
to  hi«  faltier'e  mentoiy,  and  ivith  equal  confidence 
eeiisuriv)  am)  artMsrneil  Mm  in  others.  "Yoo 
did  wMI,"  he  said,  ''in  oppoang  the  thanka  which 
the  BHiialP  was  about  to  decree  to  the  murderers 
of  mv  fiithiT  and  of  your  own  benelactor  and 
"      ■  "' well  in  depriving  Brutus 


Ca« 


IK  oftlie  important  provinces  of  Macedonia 


ami  Svri...  .-.  .....  ^. -.   ,— 

meiila  l)V  an  act  of  indemnity?  Why 
anv  pr.«incea  at  all  to  those  aasaaninsT  Wliy 
suiTer  Decimus  Brutus,  in  particular,  with  so 
gre^t  a  force  to  keep  possesion  of  Gaul  t  This 
IS  not  "tilv  to  spare  hut  to  arm  them  a^instme." 
He  concluded  by  demanding  restitution  of  the 
mnncv  which  Antony  bad  seized  in  the  temple  of 
Op*:'  to  the  end  that  he  m!"hl,  without  delay, 
pay  off  to  the  Roman  peopfe  the  legacies  te- 
ilucathHl  to  Ibein  by  Ciesar. 

OctiiviuB,  in  ibis  first  spfcinien  of  his  boldness 
and  ad[ln!»,  nllhnugh  he  ventured  to  insult  the 
Romm  cimxul,  md  court  to  the  army  and  to  the 
peo|jIe;  and  prrnaps  wished  for  the  reputation  of 
hivinj  i]Uirrgllcd  with  Antony  on  the  sulijertof 
his  reinissnpss  in  avenging  the  dcAlb  of  Cnsar, 
and  of  his  own  impatience  to  pay  olT  the  contents 
of  bis  will.  Antony,  being  surpiisod  and  piqued 
at  the  arrogance  erf  hia  speech,  and  of  his  preten- 
sion^ endeavoureil  to  check  his  ambition,  by  put- 
ting bim  in  mind,  that  although  he  was  named 
the  heir  of  Cieml's  estate,  he  must  not  pretend  to 
inherit  bis  dignities;  that  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion ai-knowleJned  nohereditary  powers;  thathe 
ought  to  lemember  in  nhose  presence  he  stood ; 
that  the  Elioman  consul  must  be  equally  indilTer- 
ent  to  bis  apiirobation,  or  to  his  censure.  "  To 
me."  he  said,  "  it  was  ovring  that  your  uncle  was 
not  declared  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant ;  conse- 
quently, to  me  it  is  ovidng  that  you  have  any 
other  inheritani^  by  him  wadea  the  disgrace  of 
being  related  to  a  trjitor,  whose  body  had  been 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  As  fd  any  money  which  may  have  been 
lodged  in  the  treasury,  of  that,"  he  said,  "  Cffisar 
had  already  diverted  loo  much  to  bis  own  private 
uses ;  that  when  bis  receipts  came  to  be  examined 
and  Ihe  sums  not  accounted  for  to  be  claimed, 
much  public  money  might  lie  found  among  his 
effects;  that  Cesar  himself  if  livina,  could  not 
refuse  to  make  up  his  accounts ;  and  Uiat  a  pro- 
posal was  actually  in  agitation  to  have  them 
sUted  and  examined," 

From  these  altercations,  Octavius  and  Antony 
parted  on  very  illtotms,  and  were  publicly  known 
to  have  quarrelled.    Oclavius,  from  an  affected 


ellecla  to  sale.    _       .  ^,  •     ■ ; 

\  the  inquiry  into  the  applications  of  pulilic 
■y,  and  gave  out,  that  the  tudrs  of  the  late 
:ar  wouul  have  great  sums  to  refund,  and 
reversion.  These  b^irs,  in  iwum,  pleadi'd 
ite  decree  of  the  senate  and  peujilo.,  ratifying 


all  Cffisar'a  a  -Xs,  and  consequently  prerludinp  all 
inquiries  into  this,  or  any  other  part  of  his  adnu- 
niBtraCion;  but  as  Antony  could  fabricate  acts  of 
CiBBar,  when  wanting,  to  his  purpose,  bo  he 
could  set  aside  or  ei'adc  real  acls  when  they  stood 

In  the  n:een  time  the  friends  of  the  republic 
rejoiced  at  a  breach  which  seemed  to  weaken 
their  enemies,  and  gave  them  hopes,  that  a  com- 
petition for  the  succession  to  Caisar's  power 
would  divide  the  army,  and  shake  the  foundation 
on  which  that  power  was  supported.  In  this 
contest  Antony,  by  his  age,  bis  authority,  anil  by 
his  great  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  having 
so  much  the  advantage,  they  thought  it  safest  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  antagonist,  who  wai 
in  a  private  station,  a  minor,  under  the  direction 
of  relations  inclined  to  moderation,  and  strongly 
possessed  with  deference  to  the  senate.  Antony, 
by  his  arrogance,  and  the  public  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  the  hdr  of  Cssar  gave  oflcnce 
to  the  parly  from  which  he  hoped  for  support 
Having  already  obtained  all  the  ends  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  conttin"  the  senate,  he 
pulled  off  the  mash,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
OetaviuB,  on  the  contraiy,  while  he  endeavoured 
(0  supplant  his  antagonist  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  ailecled  great  deference  to  the  senate  and 
regard  to  the  commonwealth.  He  ei'en  changed 
bis  language  in  public  respecting  the  conapira- 
tors,  and  to  their  friends  afiecli'd  a  dedre  to  be 
reconciled  with  them.  Bdng  at  the  countre- 
bouse  of  Fhilippus,  near  to  that  of  Ciceio,  he 
took  this  opportunity  to  pay  his  court  (o  a  person 
of  BO  much  conffldenition  in  the  republican  party ; 
accosted  bim  with  ^  title  of  &ther,  and  men- 
tioning his  friends  of  the  consj^cy  with  respect, 
affected  to  pnt  himself  entirely  under  his  protec- 
tion.* Cicero  bring  riUier  the  dupe  ot  these 
artiticefi,  or  willing  to  encourage  Oclavius  agunst 
Antony,  seemed  to  listen  to  his  profesdons ;  not- 
withstanding that  Philippns,  who  was  interested 
to  save  the  repablic,  at  the  same  time  informed 
him  that  he  did  not  believe  this  arU'ul  boy  was 

While  the  yonng  CEsar  thus  strove  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  party  of  the  senate,  his 
chief  reliance  was  on  the  peoi>le.  He  openn)  an 
office  for  the  payment  of  the  laf  e  dictator  s  legacy 
to  every  one  who  claimed  a  share  of  it  and  as 
these  liberalilics  were  ascribed  to  the  deceased, 
and  could  not  be  made  a  charoe  of  corruption 
against  himself,  fio  did  not  scrupfe  to  extend  them 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  will.  He  e  dean  urei] 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  be  beUe  i<l  that  by 
the  opprca^ns  of  Ant«ny  he  was  struitcntd  for 
means  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  respect  to  tlie 
people ;  recommended  to  his  agents  to  naxten  the 
sale  of  his  own  effects  at  any  jniee,  and  continu- 
ally brought  new  articlea  to  the  market  in  order 
lo  raise  money.'  Bein«  introduced  by  one  of 
the  tribunes,  he  delivered  a  harangue  to  ^e  peo- 
ple, in  which  he  declared  his  intention  lo  eihibil 
shows  and  theatrical  entertainments  in  honour  of 
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but  in  Ihia  particular  haJ  the  morlificalinn  of 
bein?  fnrlriJ  by  the  tribiinea.1 

AHbouirh  Ihe  senatais  in  ^neml  prnmoted  the 
claims  of  Octaviua,  and  coneiJereil  him  as  a  zea- 
lous confederate  Brainst  Antony,  who  was  the 
prindpal  objret  of  iJifflt  feara,  the  conspirators 
eaw  in  him  tlie  representative  of  thur  late  ene- 
mj  and  the  leader  of  Cffisai's  army.  They  eu- 
deasourod  to  pul  their  friends  on  their  guard 
against  him,  and  bj  all  means  in  tht-ir  power  to 
counteract  his  popular  a^ta.  For  this  purpose 
the  public  entertaini.':ents,  which  were  this  year 
to  have  benn  given  by  Brutus  in  the  quality  of 
prctor,  vrere  provide^  and  exhiluted  in  his  ab- 
sence with  great  sptondour.  These  enlerlain- 
uents,  from  aiuowslty  to  the  family  of  Cssar, 
rather  than  from  a  regard  to  Brutus,  were  con- 
ducted by  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent consul,  who  preitidcd  in  the  place  of  his 
colleague  the  absent  pnetoc,  and  who  viaa  desirous 
on  this  occa»on  to  divide  with  Oetavius  the  po- 

Eular  &iour  even  in  behalf  of  Brutus,  withwhoni 
B  was  not  on  good  terms.' 
As  such  entertainments  were  intended  bv  Che 
Roman  officers  to  ingraUate  themselves  vritt  the 
people,  sa  the  reception  they  met  with  was  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  their  success  or  di^ip- 
pointmenl  in  any  object  they  had  in  view.  On 
the  present  oCRadon  the  Tereus  of  Aculus  being 
broi^ht  on  the  stage,  and  every  sentiment  of 
liberty  applicable  (o  the  times  being  greatly  ap- 
plaudeil,  tW  was  considered  as  an  intimation  of 
popular  favour  to  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
and  to  Brutus  in  particubr.  the  giver  of  the  feast. 
His  friends  thought  thit  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  trial  of  their  strength ;  and  as  the  Roman 
people,  still  supposed  to  be  the  eoveriagns  of  Ihe 
world,  were  accustomed,  like  other  despotical 
mEisters,  to  decide  on  the  greutcat  affairs  as  mat- 
ters of  private  paaMon,  and  in  the  midst  of  th«r 
pleasures,  the  ariatocnttical  party  raised  a  C17, 
thai  the  rcstorei's  of  public  IlbiTly  should  be  re- 
called to  their  country.'  This  cry  was  not  re- 
turncil  by  the  audience,  ami  the  performance 
itself  was  stopped  by  thctlaniDursof  the  opposite 
party,  until  the  proposal  now  maile  in  favour  of 
the  conspirators  ahotdd  be  willidravra. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  Unding  their  party  among 
the  people  so  little  aUe  to  support  them,  saw  no 
security  but  in  the  possesion  of  provinces  which, 
in  ease  of  an  open  attack  from  their  enemies, 
might  supply  them  with  money  and  arms  for 
their  defence.  They  determineil,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  late  arrangemonla,  by  which 
they  were  supcrsedeii,  to  repair  to  the  provinces 
of  which  the  command  had  been  originally  in- 
tendnl  for  them ;  Cas^us  to  Syria,  aniTBrntua  to 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  were  encouraged 
in  the  pursuance  of  this  resolution  by  the  cSvi- 
siiiiisHJtd  quarrels  which  arose  in  the  opjiosite 
party;  observing  that  Ihe  adherents  of  tlie  late 
CiEsar  were  ranged  on  dirterenl  sides  with  Octa- 
vias  or  with  Antony,  and  that  the  army  Uself, 
(hough  Pitremely  averse  to  dis[)Utes  which  tended 
lo  ilisturb  their  pissession  ol  Ihe  government, 
were  likely  to  balance  or  hesitate  in  the  choice  of 
their  leader,  they  letl  Italy  with  sume  hojies,  that 
the  republic  might  revive  in  the  dissension  of  its 


The  officers  whom  Antony  had  assembled  as 
a  ^uard  to  his  person,  ventured  to  e.ipostulate 
with  him  on  a  breach  which  was  so  likely  to  re- 
duce their  force,  and  they  exhorted  him  to  act  in 
concert  with  Octavius,  at  least  until  the^  had 
obtained  a  just  revenge  against  the  assassins  of 
Ciesar.  On  this  occaaon  Antony  entered  into 
Ihe  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  accounted  for 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the  senat^ 
as  necessary,  to  obtain  the  conditions  on  which 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  Ihe  party  de. 
pendcd.  Ha  reminded  Ms  friends  that  it  was  by 
hia  means  that  Ctesar's  acta  had  been  ratified ; 
that  it  was  by  his  means  that,  notwithstanding 
the  late  act  of  indemnity,  the  conspirators  had 
been  expelled  from  the  city,  and  stripped  of  their 

For  the  future,  he  assured  them,  that  being 
[nasessed  of  a  proper  force,  he  would  appear  un- 
diffiuised,  and  give  sulTident  jjroof  of  his  regard 
toCfflsar's  memory,  and  to  the  intercut  of  his  sur- 

Antony,  in  compliance  with  the  intreaties 
which  vrere  now  made  to  [Tim  at  this  conference, 
had  an  interview  with  Octavius;  at  which  they 
were,  in  appearance,  reconciled  to  each  other : 
but  thdr  pretensions  were  far  from  being  sutli- 
dently  adjusted  Co  render  the  agreement  of  lone 
continuance.  Octavius  aspipw  to  a  degree  ot 
consequence  which  Antony  by  no  means  tiiousht 
necessary  to  admit  in  so  young  a  person.  His 
□ndoulited  ^tte  to  the  inheritance  of  Cie.iac,  and 
the  attachment  of  CiBsar's  personal  friends,  made 
Antony  consider  his  advancement  as  altogether 
incompalible  with  the  success  of  his  own  designs. 
Effects  of  their  jealouues  and  animosities  accord- 
ingly soon  aAer  appeared,  snch  as  rendered  an 
open  breach  again  unavniilal)le, 

A  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  college  of 
tribunes,^  Octavius,  though  fai  short  of  the  legal 
age,  was  presented  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
fijr  this  station.  Antony,  without  declaring  him- 
self openly  against  them,  published  an  edict, 
threatening  with  prosecution  any  person  who 
sfiould  make  a  proposition  lo  the  people  contrary 
to  law ;  and  by  these  means  prevented  their  far- 
ther proceedingin  ^is  design. 

Soon  after  this  act  of  authority,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  check  tho  ambition  ofllie  youn^  I'Js- 
sar,  men  artnctl  as  lor  an  assassinotian  were  dis- 
covered in  the  consul's  house.  They  were  not 
brought  to  any  public  examination ;  but  it  w.is 
given  out  that  they  had  been  suborned  by  Octa- 
vius. Whether  this  plot  was  Bibricat«d,  in  ordoi 
to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  it,  and  to  ju^ify 
the  measures  which  Antony  himself  nwlitaied  to 
take  against  a  person  supposed  to  have  idmed  at 
hia  life,  or  whether  it  was  by  Antony  actually 
believed  to  lie  real,  is  uncertuu.  It  ucca^ned  a 
coninderable  ferment  in  the  city,  an{l  the  pniea 
reasoned  upon  it  as  they  were  severally  inclined. 
The  friends  of  Antony  fiersisted  in  accusing 
Octavius,  and  others  recriminated,  urging  as  a 

troof  of  Antony's  design  ontiie  lifeofCffisur,  his 
aving  recourse  in  this  minner  lo  a  forjjcry, 
which  was  evidently  intended  lo  exasperate  tlie 
army  and  the  people  against  his  antagonist,  and 
lo  justify  the  violence  which  he  himself,  with  the 
first  opportunity,  meant  lo  emjiloy.'     Cicero, 
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hiiwpver,  sajB,  that  people  of  jadgment  believed 
ttie  jjlot  on  tlie  part  of  Octavius  '    ' 
real,  and  that  ihey  approved  of  it.' 

In  the  lale  interval  of  mUitarv  usurpation,  the 
Benatorg  in  general,  though  wiirine  to  resume  the 
jovernmenl,  were  actUiSly  unaWe  to  bear  the 
load  which  it  was  likely  to  lay  on  their  shontdcrs. 
They  rejoiced  at  the  breach  between  Octa 
snd  Antony ;  but  if  these  aJventurera  shonld 
tinna  to  quarrel  about  the  spiuls  of  the  comti 
wealth,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  defending  it  were  no  more  than  a  piey 
to  the  conqueror.     Clouds  hung  over  th«r  coun- 
cils i>n  every  !uJe.    The  officers  who  had  served 
under  Cffiaar  in  the  lale  civil  war,  were  posted  at 
the  head  of  aroiies  in  the  most  advantageous  dtua- 
tions.    Aiuniua  Pollio  had  the  cooiniand  in  the 
farther  province  of  Spain,  Lefidusinthenean 
Flancua  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  Antony 
Macedonia.      The    veterans  remained   in  I 
neighbuurhood  of  Rome  with  aworda  in  their 
haiula,  Buiioiis  for  the  settlements  which   had 
been  lately  assijned  to  Ihera  by  Ctesar.    These 
they  did  not  believe  to  be  secure,  withoijt  the  de- 
struclinn  of  every  law  and  of  every  form  which 
could  be  cited  to  favour  the  clttinis  of  the  former 
proprietors. 

Antony  majle  rapid  advances  to  the  mililary 
usurpation  he  had  some  time  projecled.  Having 
availed  himself  so  far  of  his  nomination  to  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  as  to  get  possession 
of  the  numerous  and  respectable  army  which 
Cffisar,  on  their  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  had 
transported  thither,  he  proceeded  to  exchange 
that  province  for  the  Ciaalpine  Gaul ;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  eipelling  Decimiis  Brutua  from 
thence,  had  ordered  the  army  of  Caaar  to  be 
transported  back  into  ilolv.  Soon  after  the  de- 
tection of  the  supposed  plot  of  Octavius  he  de- 
ported  from  Rome,  and  set  out  for  Brunduanm. 
The  troops  which  he  had  ar-lered  from  Macedo- 
nia were  already  arrived  attliat  place;  and  aa  he 
had  intelligence  that  Octavius  1^  his  emissaries 
employed  to  seduce  them,  be  hastened  ' 
the  etfect  of  this  design,  and  to  secur 
authority.  He  professed  to  employ  this  army 
merely  in  gaining  pussesaion  of  the  province 
whicli  had  lately  been  decreed  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  desire  of  occupying,  with  an 
army,  that  very  station  from  which  Cesar  had  so 
successfully  invaded  the  republic;  and  which, 
aeconlinTto  the  eipresMon  of  Cato  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Caisar  to  that  province,  was  in  reality 
the  citadel  or  commanding  station  which  gave 
pOMCsision  of  Rome,  he  sufficiently  evinced  the 
ocHgns  which  he  had  formed  against  the  republic, 
and  no  less  alarmeil  the  heir  of  Cssai,  who  ex- 
pected to  tie  the  first  victim  of  his  power,  than 
threatened  the  senate  nith  a  new 


Under  these  impresdons,  wlule  Antony  took 
the  road  to  Brunduaium,  Octavius  repaired  to 
Campania,  and,  hy  laree  donations'  in  money, 
engaged  the  veterans  who  were  settled  at  Cala- 
tia,  Casilinum,  and  Capua,  to  declare  for  himself 
With  this  powerful  support,  he  published  his  in- 
tention to  withstand  the  consul,  and  took  measures 
to  ptucure  the  authority  of  the  senate  against  their 
common  enemy.     He  profi^ased  great  zeal  for  the 


cauao  of  the  republic,  and  afTecled  to  put  himself 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  now  thu 
most  respectable  member  of  the  senate  that  was 
left.  He  intrealed  this  experienced  counsellor  to 
favour  him  with  an  interview  at  Capua.  "  Once 
more,"  he  aaid,  in  hia  letter  upon  this  occasion, 
"  save  the  republic"  At  their  confereiKe  it  was 
dehberaled  whether  Octavius  should  throw  him- 
self into  Capua  with  three  hundred  veterans  who 
had  joined  him,  and  there  stop  Antony's  march 
loSomei  or  should  cross  the  Apennines,  to  give 
the  legions,  who  were  marching  from  Brundusi- 
um,  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  project  of  de- 
fertion,  which  he  believed  they  were  meditating 
in  liis  fiivour.  In  this  question  he  affected  to  be 
determined  entirely  by  Cicero,  who  advised  him 
to  move  with  all  the  force  he  could  asacmbto 
towards  Rome.' 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Octavius  hav- 
ing assembled  ten  thousand  men,  without  waiCme 
to  array,  or  even  to  have  them  completely  airoei^ 
advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  prevent  Antony, 
who  about  the  same  lime  had  marched  from 
Brundusium,  and  was  haatening  to  advance  in 
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The  city  was  thrown  into  a  great  alarm  by 
mis  unexpected  approacJi  of  two  hostile  armici. 
Some  expressed  their  fears  of  Antony,  others  of 
Octavius,  and  some  of  both.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  they  advanced  in  concert  to  o()presa  the 
repubbc,  or  in  competition  to  contend  for  ila 
spmls.  Many  appearancea  Givouml  the  latter 
supposition  i  and  the  late  reconciliation  gave  some 
credit  to  the  former. 

Oistavius,  having  the  advantaco  of  a  ahnrter 
march,  arrived  before  hia  antagonist;  and  being 
within  two  miles  of  the  city,  was  receiveii  by 
Canutioa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  soon  af- 
ter sent  iKick  into  the  city,  with  aasurancea,  that 
Ite  'had  BBsembted  hia  party  not  to  second,  but  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Antonys  and  tliat  hia  pur- 
[lose  was  to  employ  all  the  force  he  could  raise 
for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tri- 
bune Canutius,  in  reporting  what  passed  with 
Octavius,  exhorted  all  who  wished  to  pre8er\'o  the 
republic  to  lend  thdr  assistance  in  execution  of 
this  design. 

Upon  these  assurances,  delivered  by  a  tribune 
of  tlie  people,  the  gales  were  thrown  open  to 
Octavius,  and  he  entei-ed  the  city,  though  not 
in  a  military  form,  yet  followed  by  a  numerous 
band  of  attendants,  who  concealed  their  weapons. 
With  this  company  he  look  poasession  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  prepared  tu 
explain  himself  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  hastening  into  the  area  or  court 
before  the  temple.  Being  introduced  by  the  tri- 
bune into  this  assembly,  as  a  person  who  had 

ing  the  stale  of  the  republic  and  the  deigns  of 
Antony,  he  began  his  speech  by  commemuraling 
the  merits  of  his  late  adoptive  lather,  and  tlie  in- 
gmtilude  and  injustice  ot^  Antuny ;  declared,  tlai 
^though  he  had  assembied  his  friends  merely  in 
his  own  defence,  he  was  ready  to  cm^y  them  in 
the  service  of  hia  country,  ami  aubmitteif  himself 
entirely  to  such  directions  as  he  should  receivr 
from  the  powers  established  by  law  in  the  coia 
monwealth ;  otiscrved,  that  they  could  not  [XHsi 
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H  V  (lovilit  of  hJB  inclination  la  b«  employed  at  least 
s-pitist  his  pcrsunnl  enpmies. 

It  was  probably  in  this  9pe*cli,  that  OcCavius, 
being  In  iiinke  a  solemn  assoveratron,  poinkd  1o 
the'sfatue  of  Julius  Casar,  with  (bene,  wonls, 

had  two  opposite  aniT  irreconeilnble  partim  to 
i^ji?e  on  tlii»  Decagon,  and  had  not  l«irnrd  that 
tba  only  safe  coures  in  such  cascH  is  «lenec.  He 
olfendetl  tho[iarti!«nsnf  theTepulilic  by  the  vene- 
ration he  expressed  for  Cssar,  and  by  his  wish  to 
tread  in  his  steps;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  commit- 
ted (he  only  public  indiscretion  with  which  he  is 
chargeable  in  any  part  of  hia  conduct.  But  what 
was  in  realitf  a  tuoro  d-injjcrous  efTcot  of  this 
error,  ho  of&ndal  the  military  part  of  his  andi- 
rnce  by  the  rc^fanl  be  aflectcd  to  entertain  for  the 
dvil  govumment  of  the  state,  and  bv  his  open 
declanition  of  war  against  Antony.  By  this  de- 
claiatiiui,  military  men  found  themselves  not  in- 
vited to  entrr,  as  they  expected,  on  the  socum 
Dtes^on  of  Ibe  rowards  and  honoun  which 
been  pmmiflei!  to  them ;  but  called  upon  to 
fight  for  r.nijiirc  Bg]unst  tlirir  late  irliow-soldiers, 
c  nun     d    (  1  (liuer  from  whom  Ibey  haii 

hi^h      pn  friend,  and  much  b)  ieai 

being  thus  ilisa^ipointeil  o! 
exported  to  seize,  and  of 
ere  now  brcome  due  tiir 
in  of  thotn  absolutely  tc- 
Octo»ius[  others,  under 
aims  and  m^cessaries  for 
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_.    -Xcuses,  desiml 

re  r  own  habitations.     Tho 

grea       pa  th         erana  actually  withdrew ; 

h  he  was,  did  not  sink  un- 

d  his  IV  d  ta  e  of  his  alliiirs.  He  had 
orderul  levies  in  ECruiia,  and  in  tlie  district  of 
Ravenna.  These  levjta,  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  ascendant  he  had  eained  in  the  dty,  succeed- 
ed apace,  and  indoceif  raibtary  ailvonturers  from 
every  quarter  to  espouse  his  cause. 

Many  wlm  hau  servetl  under  JuUua  CiesBr, 
being  accustomed  to  the  litb  of  a  soldier,  though 
settled  BE  landholders  in  Italy,  were  not  yet  rooted 
in  the  condition  of  citizens,  or  in  that  of  husbaiul- 
men.  They  had  yet  fresh  in  their  tnemorics  the 
license  and  the  spoils  of  war.  They  saw  them 
ottered  anew  under  the  auspices  of  s  leader  who 
bore  the  name  of  Ctesar,  and  whose  munificence 
was  known.  Many,  therelbre,  who  had  recently 
left  Octavius,  being  unwilling  that  others  should 
reap  the  harvest  in  which  they  themselves  had 
been  invited  to  partake,  ag^n  repaired  to  bis 
standard;  aud,  as  last  as  they  arrived,  were  sent 
to  Etruriii,  into  dil&rent  quarters,  to  he  armed, 
arrayed,  and  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
£eid.3 

Octavius  from  tlienceforward  conilucted  him- 
mil  betvrecu  the  parties  with  great  address !  to  the 
vsterans  he  talked  of  avenging  Cffisar's  death :  to 
the  friends  of  the  republic  be  set  forth  the  dan- 
gerous des^ns  of  Antonv,  affected  to  sacrilice  all 
private  resentment  to  bis  leal  for  the  common- 
wealth,' even  promoted  the  election  of  Casca  into 
the  colleague  ortribuneB,^  and  alTected  in  all  things 
to  be  governed  by  the  senate. 


What  hopes,  in  the  mean  time,  coulil  !w  formed 
for  the  state  ^  Could  senators  entrust  the  age  or 
the  intention  of  this  craRy  boy,  nursed,  as  they 
oiiservcd,  in  the  midst  of  usurpation  i  and  who, 
by  arming  himself  without  any  legal  authorl'.y, 
hai!  given  evidence  of  an  assninuig  and  audacious 
E)iiiit  1  They  stood  in  awe  of  Antony,  and  were 
afraid  to  provoke  him  by  an  oiien  declaration 
Octavius  did  not  yet  appear  to  he  in  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Roman  consul ;  and  if  he  Vlpk  lo 
condition  to  do  so,  would  be  likely  lo  form  designs 
equally  dangerous  to  the  commnuwealth.  Anto- 
nv, with  a  numerous  army,  had  all  the  authority 
of  government  in  Ids  hands.  The  dispodlions 
of  Pansa  andHirtina,  the  consuls  named  by  Ca> 
ear  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  yet  unknown. — 
Although  many  tSngs  were  transacted  in  nam* 
of  the  senate,  this  order  of  men  scarcely  ventured 
to  resume  their  ordinary  functions,  and  shook 
under  the  rod  which  Cesar  had  lifi^  over  then), 
even  while  it  hung  in  suspense  between  dilfcrent 
divisions  of  his  remaiiting  party.s  Fiso,  the  &- 
ther-in-law  of  Cssar,  had  ventured  to  opposo 
Antony.  Cicero  and  Fublius  Servilius  after- 
wards follownl  this  example.  "But  all  tbit  no 
have  gained,"  said  Cicero,  "is  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  Roman  pro|Je  may  perceiw,  that  who- 
ever contends  for  liberty  is  not  safe  at  Rome." 
These  senators,  therefore,  together  with  L.  CiiHii, 
L.  Ceesar,  and  L.  Sulpjeius, liad  in  Ji>=[i!!ir,  u]i,n 
seeing  Antony  put  bimBelf  at  tti.'  lujij  iii  -.M 
army,  absi-nlod  themselves  from  the  jjuhlii:  ai- 

It  nras  evident  from  every  cireumstanpe,  that 
the  fate  of  Ibe  empire  was  to  he  determined  by 
the  sword.  The  troops  feelingtheirconsequencc, 
a  Heeled  indiBbrence  to  every  interest  but  their 
own,  and  presumed  lo  tirat  with  equal  contempt, 
in  their  turns,  the  diSerent  persons  who  assumril 
the  command  of  them.  Of  the  fivo  lepons  wliich 
had  been  quartered  in  Klneedonia,  four  were  land- 
ed at  Brundusium  when  Antony  arrived  at  that 
place.  They  turned  out  on  hie  coming,  but  did 
not  receive  him  with  the  usual  acclamations  and 
shouts.  They  closed  in  profound  silenco  round 
the  piatibrm  from  which  he  was  to  speak,  as  liiiv- 
ing  suspended  their  judgment,  until  they  should 
know  what  jTraluities  they  were  to  rec»ivc  in  re- 
wani.  of  tlieir  setviccs.  When  he  mentioned 
font  hundred  sestertii,  or  between  three  and  tout 
pounds  a  man.B  This  bung  fur  short  of  the  re- 
wards that  were  eipecleJ  for  giving  a  new  niaa- 
tei  to  the  commonwealth,  be  was  answered  with 
signs  of  derision.  In  return  to  Ibis  insolence, 
Antony  assumed  a  tone  which  tended  rather  to 
exasperate  than  to  overawe  his  audience.  lie 
reproached  these  legions  with  ingratitude  far  tbe 
lavour  he  had  recentiy  done  them,  in  changing 
their  destination  from  Partbia  to  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  and  with  trcacheiy,  in  having  BuGi-'rM  to 
remain  aiftmg  tbcm  tbe  emissaries,  whom  he 
knew  that  a  presumptuous  boy  had  employed  to 
debauch  them  from  their  duty.  "These,"  he 
said,  "shall  not  escape  me;  in  the  mean  time 
prepare  yourselves  to  march  into  the  province 
which  is  allotted  tiir  your  station." 

Antony,  while  he  yet  continued  to  speak,  baO 
tbe  mortification  to  see  entire  cohorts,  witii  their 
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oflicpre,  ivitluirnw  from  liis  prrapnop,'  uttEting 
wonls  ol"  conlempt  and  of  scorn.  Seeing  the  de- 
^rlioTi  likely  (o  become  general,'  and  being 
gr^ntlv  pTovokcd,  he  disinissnl  the  audience,  sun- 
^encfj  three  hundred  officers  and  private  juen  to 
immediate  death,  anil  stood  by  wbuc  they  perish- 
'  ed  uniler  the  handa  oT  the  oiecutionerE.  Fulvin, 
whn  1i^  attended  him  in  hie  jouiney  lo  Brutiilu- 
sium,  IB  said  ta  have  lieen  present  likewise  at  tliiu 


and  to 


lied  lici 


ycnge 


suits  DlFered  to  her  huatiand,  with  ao 

of  tlie  execuljana,  as  to  have  her  clothes  stained 

with  blood.' 

The  otience  that  was  taken  at  these  cmeltjca 
gave  ample  encouragement  to  the  agents  of  Oc- 
tavius,  who,  notwithalaniliug  the  threats  of  An- 
tonv,  still  continued  to  negotiate  in  the  quarters 
of  his  army.  Papers  were  dropt  and  handed 
about,  conlmniii^  a  contrast  of  Autony's  paiai- 
miiriy  v"ith  the  bhetality  of  Octnvius.  A  aeareb 
was  incite  for  the  authors  of  fheee  libels ;  but  the 
bail  auccGBB  with  wliich  it  was  attended,  served 
only  to  show  the  general  diaaffeetion  of  the  anny. 
The  accounts,  ^  the  aame  time,  which  were 
brought  of  the  jTogrcss  which  Octai-iua  made  iu 
the  settlementa  of  ^e  veterans,  and  of  his  recep- 
tion at  Rome,  gave  Antony  a  just  sense  of  his 
dai^r,  and  made  him  change  hia  tone.  In  a 
flec-jnd  addresB  to  the  army,  he  made  an  apolo^ 
for  his  late  aeverities.  They  knen,  be  said,  his 
charjcler,  that  it  was  neither  aorclid  not  Bevare; 
that  the  sums  lie  hud  uientioned  were  no  more 
than  a  present  to  signallTC  their  meeting,  and  an 
earnest  of  bis  futuru  munificence.  He  did  not, 
however,  at  this  lime,  make  any  addition  to  his 
former  bounty,  lest  it  shuuld  appeal  to  be  extorted 
from  him  by  fear.  _   , 

The  aoldiera,  iu  appearance,  satislied  with  these 
declamtions,  accepted  with  respect  the  sum  which 
had  been  ofSired  to  them ;  submitted  to  tile 
changes  which  had  been  made  among  their  of- 
ficers, and  marched  off  in  divisions  by  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  towards  Aiiminum.  Antony 
himself,  with  an  eacort  of  cavalry  and  inlantry, 
com[iosiHl  of  men  the  bravest  and  most  attacheil 
to  his  person,  whom  he  hod  selected  from  the 
whi^e  army,  set  out  for  Rome.  At  His  arrival, 
the  horae  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs ;  he  him- 
self, attended  by  a  body  of  foot,  entered  the  dty, 
bad  a  regular  guard  mounted  in  the  court  of  his 
own  house,  ordered  centinek  to  be  posted,  gave 
the  parole,  and  made  every  dispo^iition  to  prevent 
surprise,  as  in  a  roilitanf  station.  Bang  still 
vested  with  the  office  of  consul,  he  eumoiDned 
the  senate  to  meet  an  the  twenty'fourth  of  Sep 
tembcr ;  and,  in  the  proclamation  or  summons, 
declared,  thai  if  any  senator  absented  himself  on 
that  day,  he  should  be  deemed  an  accessary  to 
the  plot  against  the  consul's  life,  which  had  been 
lately  discovered,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  other 
wicked  designs  known  to  be  in  agitation  against 
he  republii 


but,  by  another  proclaiUBtion,  he  again 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-dghth  of  the 
aanie  month.  He  inter'Icd,  or  this  day,  to  ob- 
tain a  decree  against  Octa  'is ;  whom,  in  all  his 
nmiiif^los,  le  qualilied  with  the  name  of  S|>ar- 


tacun^as  having,  without  any  legjl  authority, 

E resumed  tn  levy  war  sifninst  the  state  ■?  but,  as 
e  entered  the  porch  ufthe  senate-houw,  n  mes- 
senger arrived  with  accounts  that  the  Le^o 
Martia  had  deserted  with  its  colours  to  Oetavius. 
Before  he  had  recovered  tllia  shock,  another  me.4- 
sengci  came  with  a  like  account  of  the  Iburth 
le;^on.  He  entered  the  senate,  but  very  much 
disconcerted,  and  unprepared  to  act  in  riccum- 
stancesso  diflcTent  from  those  with  which  he  Imd 
his  acconnt.  He  avoided  the  mention  of  Octa- 
vius;  and  pretending  to  have  called  the  assem- 
hly,  without  any  paiticular  business,  be  made  a 
ihoTt  speech  and  ailjuurncd.   From  this  meeting, 


hearing  that  one  of  the  revolted  k'gioi 

East  at  Alia,  he  instantly  rcpoiredto  tl 
ojKBof  reclaiming  them;  but  was  received  with 


to  that  place. 


■a  from  the  Irattle- 


lischarge  of 
menta,  and  obliged  to  „      .  .       . 

Teuuundcr  of  the  army  would  follow  this  eianiple, 
he  ordered  them  an  additional  gratnilT  of  five 
hundred  sestertii,  or  about  four  pounds  a  man. 
And,  to  give  them  an  immediate  proswct  of  ac- 


n  the  m 


smiin^  dangemus  humours  in  any  army,  he  de- 
clareu  his  mtentbn  to  make  war  on  Decimua 
Brutus,  in  order  to  dislodge  him  from  the  pro- 
vince c^  Gaul.  In  pnTsuance  of  this  intention, 
he  ordered  his  eq^iupage  for  the  field,  and  set  up 
his  standard  at  Tibur,  to  which  place  he  e:(pceted 
that  all  his  friends  and  adherent  would  repair. 

Antony,  bdng  jcined  by  the  last  of  the  troopt 
from  Macedonia,  had  s^  three  legions  belonging 
to  that  army ;  anil  Uiese,  together  with  the  vete- 
rans settled  in  the  neighbouflioDd  of  Tiliur,  who 
came  with  thrir  ensigns  and  colours  to  oiler  their 
service^  amounted  in  all  to  four  legions,  besides 
the  ordinary  attendance  of  irregular  troops,  and 
the  crowds  ot  people  that  flocked  to  his  standard. 
With  this  formidable  power,  having  for  a  a  few 
days  overawed  the  city,  and  drawn  arouml  hhn 
the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  many  of  tlie  people  who  liad  so 
lately  declareii  for  bis  rival,  and  wbi^  in  the  con- 
tests of  such  parties,  ever  yield  to  the  present 
[lower,  and  are  the  property  of  him  who  can  ticst 
work  on  their  fears ;  he  set  out  on  his  march  to 
Ariminum,  the  last  place  of  Italy  on  the  frontier 
of  Gad. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  had  assembled  liis 
forces  at  Alba,  consisting  of  the  two  legions  who 
had  ktely  come  over  to  him  from  Antony,  one 
legion  of  new  levies,  together  with  two  of  the 
veterans  lately  emiiodicif  which,  not  being  fulL 
were  completed  with  the  choiec  of  his  new-raised 
men.  He  made  a  report  to  the  senate  of  the 
number  and  description  of  the  troops  he  had  thus 
assembled,  and  received  their  thanks  and  congra- 
tukitions.  It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  ois 
services  nerc  received  by  this  body  with  great 
distrust  of  their  own  Htuation,  and  of  his  designs. 

Had  the  senate  been  free  to  choose  on  whose 
swords  they  were  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  those  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with  the 
other  consprators,  originally  drawn  in  behalf  of 
the  republic,  must  h&ve  appeared  the  preferable 
choice.  Uncertain,  however,  of  the  eflect  of  any 
direct  or  public  resolution  in  fovour  of  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  Caesar's  death,  they  lefl;  the 
correspondence  to  be  maintained  with  them  to 
private  persons  ;  and  senators  accordingly  wrote 
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in  their  )  rivata  f apBcity,  to  recommKncL  perse- 
*erance  and  the  utnioat  exertion  of  their  lenl. 
"  Such  is  the  state  of  the  rBpublic,"  saya  Cicero 
to  Caasius ;  "  even  in  the  calmest  times,  scarcely 
able  to  sapport  itself.  What  muat  it  be  in  the 
present  glor m  1  All  out  hopes  ore  in  yon.  But 
if  you  have  wilhJraivn  youraekea  merely  ii)r 
your  own  sately,  we  cannot  have  hnpta.  not  even 
hi  you.  If  you  intend  any  thing  worthy  of  your 
own  character,  I  wish  I  may  U™  to  see  the  effiwl. 
The  republic,  at  any  rate,  must  revive  under 
TOur  eHiirts."'  He  adjured  Decimua  Brutus, 
by  (he  example  of  Octavins,  who,  though  in  a 
private  station,  raised  armies  for  the  state ;  he  ad- 
jured him  by  the  example  of  the  faithful  legions 


who  deserted  from  Antony,  to  stand  by  the  coiii- 
monweatChi  and  in  the  present  Crisis  to  eicrt 
himself  lo  the  utmost,  without  waiting  lor  the 
orders  of  the  senate.: 

Cicero  had  already  proclaimed  bis  animosity  to 
Antony,  and  be^des  his  zeal  for  the  republic,  had 
a  particular  interest  in  abetting  any  party  that 
was  formed  against  thia  dangerous  enemy.  Hear- 
ing that  he  was  gone  from  the  city,  and  that  a!l 
the  forces  in  its  neighbourhood  had  declared  for 
Octavius  or  fur  the  senate,  he  himself  ventured, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  to  return  lo  Rome,' 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  they  should  de- 
cide on  the  plan  they  were  to  follow  in  this  ar 
duouE  state  of  their  afiairs. 
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tow,  to  qualify  him  for  thi 
He  haJ  gained  upon  thi 


rt  which 


WHEN  Autoi^  left  Rome  lo  lakt 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Octai 
the  gales  of  the  city,  and,  though  a  mere  youth 
under  age,  was  furnished  with  —  ■  ■  ■ 

age  itself  could 
part  he  was  to  : 
army  by  donati 
tenate  by  public  professions  of  duty  and  of  2cal 
lor  the  republic ;  and,  on  particular  members,  by 
attentions  and  flattery.  The  legions,  which  had 
lately  come  over  to  him  from  Antjiny,  having  ex- 
hilriled  a  mock  light,  he  ordered  them,  on  that  oc- 
casion, a  special  eratuity  of  five  hundred  aeiler- 
tn,  or  four  pounds  a  man ;  saying,  that  as  this 
was  but  the  representation  of  a  batue,  the  reward 
was  proportional ;  but  if  he  should  ever  have 
occasion  to  employ  them  in  real  lights,  they 
should  have  as  miny  thousands.*  In  this  dtua- 
tion,  it  became  necessary  for  the  senate,  either  to 
authorise  and  lu  avail  themselves  of  this  ultrane- 
oufl  support;  or,  bj  refuMUg  it,  lo  drive  the  vele- 
mta,  and  all  the  military  patty  which  still  revered 
the  name  of  Cssar,  into  measures  immediately 
'aial  to  the  republic. 

Upon  the  march  of  Antony  towards  Gkiul, 
i^ctavius  had  already  sent  a  messane  to  Decimus 
Brutus'  with  assurances  of  his  aid  in  defending 
that  province,  and  of  his  co-operation  every 
where  else  in  supporting  (he  authority  of  the 
senate.  Hitherto  men  eSyni  in  awe  of  Antony, 
as  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  consul,  and 
threatening  lo  treat  his  oppments  as  rebels  to  the 
commonwealth.  Even  Hirtius  and  Fansa,  des- 
tined to  succeed  him  in  the  consulship,  it  was 
sapposed,  would  scarcely  venture  lo  take  posses- 
ion of  ihe  oflice  without  his  consent,  and  the 
usual  form  of  his  abdication ;  but  the  prospect  of 
>  vigorous  sup)»n  from  Octavius,  relieved  many 


mined  there 


from  their  fears  of  Antony, 
on  the  part  they  were  to  act. 

The  senate,  under  pretence  of  taking  measures 
that  the  succeeding  consuls  might  enter  on  their 

tribunes  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  a  mani- 
festo was  produced  from  Decimus  Brutus,  of 
which  no  copy  remains,  but  probably  stating  his 
right  to  the  province  of'  Gaul,  and  represunting 
the  injustice  of  Antoiiy  in  attempting  to  dis- 
lodge nim  by  force.  Octavius  was  at.  the  same 
time  introduced  by  the  tribune,  and  pronounr*iJ  a 
pnegyrio  on  Brutus.'  Cicero,  in  a  speech  which 
IS  stilt  extant,  extolled  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Ctesar  in  arming  the  veterans,  as  a  generous 
elTort  made  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  of 
bis  private  fortune,  to  defend  the  republic.  Ho 
applauded  the  two  legions  who  had  lately  dc- 
aertcl  from  Antony;  and  warmly  urped  the 
senate  to  support  Decimus  Brutus  in  his  pro- 
vince. He  moved,  that  thanks  should  be  given 
to  these  officers,  and  to  the  troops  who  adhered 
to  them;  and  that  the  consuls,  on  the  Jirst  of 
January,  should  move  the  senate  farther  to  con- 
sider of  the  rewards  that  were  due  to  the  army, 
for  the  faithful  services  which  they  had  rendered 
lo  the  commonwealth.  These  public  propoidlions 
he  blended  with  a  continual  and  vehement  in- 
vective against  Antony.'  He  obtained  decrees 
of  the  senate  to  the  several  effects  he  had  pro- 
posed i  and  having  carried  those  decrees  to  the 
comitia  or  asaemh^  of  the  people  for  their  appro- 
bation, there  likewise  he  supported  them  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  topics,  and  with  the  usual 
force  of  his  eloquence.' 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  being  arrived  on 
the  frontier  of  Gaul,  despatched  an  officer  to  De- 
cimus Brutus,  with  a  copy  of  his  own  commission 
from  the  Roman  people,  and  with  an  order  to 
evacuate  the  province.    To  this  message  he  had 
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for  answer,  that  Declmna  Brutus  held  hia 
mnnJ  by  auttiority  of  the  Roman  senate,  who 
aJonp,  by  the  laws,  were  enlitlaJ  to  diflpose  of  the 
pruvlncesj  and  that  he  would  not  surrender  what 


Brutus,  with  two  legions 
that  were  under  his  cammand,  to  throw  himself 
into  Mutina,  where  he  liad  formed  some  maga- 
ines  from  the  stores  and  provisions  he  was  able 
to  colleot  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  where  he 
proposed  Id  wait  for  the  succours  which  he  was 
made  to  expert  from  Rome.  Antony  advanced 
to  Bononia  and  Claterna,  took  passes^on  of 
these  places,  and  having  invited  Mutina,  began 
to  besiege  it  in  fonn. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  al&ira 
U.  C.  "iO.  in  the  end  of  December,  about 
C.  FiNx!  '^''    "ontha    after    the  death    of 

Paiwa,  o.  isr-  C»3ar.'    On  the  first  of  January, : 
lilts,  f«tA  the  consuls  Fansa  and   HirUus, ! 

''""'■  'Jj^  being  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of 
J"'^""^™  '''^'^  olTiOB,  proeeedeil  to  the  se- 
His  rdf^nfr  nate  from  the  temple,  where  they 
lias,  C  Cari-  had  ofiereil  the  usual  sacrihces; 
nsisjuxeed^  and  agreeably  lo  the  order  of  the 
Pid^'iir-  nineteenth  of  December,  moved 
ctalal  Hir.  'I^i^  assembly  to  take  under  con- 
iiai.  Vcvti-  sideration  the  present  stale  of  the 
'p^""'^^  republic."  Pansa  having  stated 
j-j'''  of.  the  subject,  called  upon  his  father- 
'''"'"'  '^'-  in-law,  a.  FusiuB  balenus  lode- 
liver  his  opinion.  This  senator 
being  disposed  to  bvour  Antony  advised,  that 
they  should  not  rashly,  take  any  violent  resolu- 
tion ;  that  ihey  should  send  a  deputation  lo  the 
late  consul,  with  instructions  from  the  senate  to 
jay  down  his  arms,  and  tji  return  to  his  duty. 
This  motion  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Cic«ro, 
who,  in  a  speech  stil!  eWant,"  maiated  that  An- 
is  already  in  effect  declared  an  enemy,  an  ' 


ought  to  be  reduced  by  force,  not  gained  by  ne- 
gotiation and  treaty.  He  recounted  the  violences 
committed  by  him  in  his  late  consulate,  particu- 
larly the  acts  which  he  promulgated  under  the 
preten-'e of  Cicaar's  memorials  atHi  will.  "From 
the  foundation  of  Rome  In  this  present  hour," 
he  said,  "Antony  alone  has  had  the  impudence 
lo  present  himself  in  this  assembly,  escorlal  by  a 
military  force.  The  dings  never  attempted  it 
The  boldest  adventurers,  and  they  who  were  most 
forward  tu  revive  the  kingly  power,  never  ven- 
tured BO  tar.  I  reii>eml)er  Cmna ;  I  have  seen 
Sylla;  and  last  of  all,  Cesar.  These  were  the 
persons,  who  wnce  the  expulsion  of  Taf<|uin, 
made  the  greateat  advances  t«  kingly  power.  1 
do  not  say  that  they  were  unattended  in  the  ae- 
Dale;  of  that  thdr  retinue  were  always  unamiedi 
they  were  folbwed  onl^  by  a  few,  and  with  con- 
cealed weapons.  But  this  ikiing  assassin  paraded 
in  the  streets  with  a  military  power,  movii^  in 
cohorts  under  arms,  with  all  the  fi>rnis  of  a  regu- 
lar march.  He  posted  a  bodv  of  archers  with 
their  quivers  full,  and  even  chests  of  spare  ar- 
rows for  immediate  and  continued  action,  on  the 

the  temple  of  Concord  i  you  have  ordered  pub- 


lic Ihanbs  to  the  troops  that  have  i 


n  Iheic 


lagnanimity  of  a  young  man,  who,  n 
waiting  for  your  commission,  brought  a  hasty 
power  to  cover  the  city  from  his  violence ;  and 
are  you  now  dehberating  whether  you  are  to 
soothe  his  fuiy  with  n»otiatLon,  or  to  meet  it 
withforcc?i>  ffyouEenddeputieslohiscamp,  no 
mailer  with  what  message,  you  will  appear  t«  " 
render;  viiu  will  appear  to  distrust  your  own  ca 
you  wili  damp  the  ardour  of  your  ow 
and  you  will  shake  the  faith  of  the  pro< 

Such  was  the  purport  of  Cicero's  speech  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  Antony,  the  merits  of 
Dectmue  Brutus,  of  Lepiduf^  of  Octaviu!^  of  the 
legions,  and  of  the  veterans ;  and  of  L.  Egnatu- 
leius  the  tribune,  who  led  (he  Legio  Martia  m  the 
late  chtnce  of  th^rparty.  In  the  close  of  tike 
speech,  he  moved.  That  suitable  honours  should 
be  decreed  to  each ;  that  the  senate  should  ratify 
all  the  proceedings  of  Brutus  in  defending  the 
province  of  Gaul;  that  Lemdus  should  have  a 
statue  erected  to  him ;  that  Octavius  should  have 
the  rank  of  proprietor,  be  confirmed  in  hia  present 
command,  and  be  entitled  to  aue  for  the  offices 
of  Btale  before  the  legal  age ;  that  three  years  of 
the  age  appMuted  by  law,  should  be  dispenaed 
with  in  belmlf  of  Egnatuldus;  that  the  vtierane, 
who  had  taken  arms  under  Octavius,  and  tho 


have  grants  of  land,  and  a  perpetual  eicmption 
to  themselves  and  their  children  from  every  mili 
tary  service.  In  hisencomium  on  Brutus,  he  in- 
sinuated the  praise  that  was  due  to  him,  as  a 
partner  in  the  cons{iiracy  against  Cs^sar;  but, 
not  to  offend  the  par^zans  of  Octavius,  declined 
'    "  ig  rully  on  that  subject.     He  pledged  hiin- 


"This 


self  for  the  future  liehaviour  of  Oclaviup 
admirable  young  man,"  he  aaid,  "  having  once 
lasted  of  true  ^ory,  having  found  himaclr  held 
■"   ■ '  '     ■ '  '*;  by  the  people^  and  by  all  oi 


.and 


as  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth,  never  can 
place  any  other  species  of  distinction  or  honour 
in  competition  with  this.  If  Julius  Casar  had 
found  luDwel^  at  so  early  a  period  of  Ufe,  in  such 
an  illuMiious  point  of  view,  he  never  would  have 
sought  for  preferment  by  courting  the  populace, 
nor  have  betaken  himself  to  measures  incompati- 
ble with  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  mind  of 
this  young  man  is  perfectly  known  to  me.  Love 
of  the  republic,  respect  lo  the  senate,  deference  to 
good  men,  the  desire  of  real  glory  are  his  ruling 
passions.  I  will  therefore  venture  to  pledge  my 
honour  in  the  most  podtive  assurances  to  you, 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  the  commonwealth. 
I  promia^  1  undertake,  I  engage  that  C.  Cesar 
will  continue  towards  the  republic  tbia  conduct 
which  he  now  holds,  and  that  he  will  always  bo 
what  you  wish,  and  what  you  would  chouse  thai 
he  shouid  be." 

Oclavius,  we  may  suppose,  h 
'  'inded  Cicero  with  his  lit 
ric  there  was  probably  i 
vished  lo  recmnmend  lo  Octavius,  than  of 
ihat  he  lielieved  to  be  his  original  intention  i  but 
lis  designing  young  man  was  not  to  be  caught 
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He  knew  loo  well  how  lo  rfltort 
these  aniHceB,  even  at  an  age,  when  olhers 
scarcely  knew  Ihnt  such  arta  are  proittised ;  and 
the  experienced  Cicero,  with  all  the  penetration 
and  wit  for  which  he  wna  ominent,  was  the  dupe 
of  «  youth  who  posBoaaeil  the  deepest  of  oil  ortificea, 
^at  of  sufieting  himself  in  appearance  to  lie  de- 
ceived, while  in  iiealit;  ho  employed  the  cunning 
of  others  lo  hiaown  parpose.' 

L.  Piao,  with  a  consiilrrahle  party  in  the  senate, 
inchned  lo  mailenite  the  resolutions  that  were 
proi>ospd  against  Antony.  He  contended  that 
no  Roman  ratizen  could  be  condcmnetl  unheard ; 
that  the  sendtc  could  do  no  itiore  than  appoint 
hiiu  a  (lay  of  trial,  and  cite  Mm  to  answer  for 
himself.  The  tima  of  the  first  meeting  hrang 
already  spent  in  this  <lebate,  the  senate  adjourn- 
ed ;  and  the  subject  bdngTesunieii  on  the  lollow- 
iug  day,  it  is  said'  tlmt  FuaioB  Catenua,  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  reproach,  retorted  on  Cicero 
the  invecli*e  which,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  had 

Eronoiinced  against  Antony.  He  n-proachcd 
iin  with  the  obscurity  of  lus  birth,  and  accused 
him  of  a  pnsuuiptian,  which  was  supported  only 
by  a  talent  for  declamation,  often  employed  by 
him  against  the  litst  cutizens,  never  in  brinifing 
real  criminals  of  state  to  punishnient  "What' 
have  you  done,"  he  said,  accosting  Cicero, 
"either  at  hinne  or  abroad,  to  merit  the  high  de- 
gree of  conaideratinn  to  which  you  lay  eiaim  1  In 
what  war  have  we  ever  [irevMleJ  nndcr  yonr 
auspices'?  What  acccsaon  of  territory  have  yon 
ever  gained  to  the  Roman  statu  )  Even  in  respect 
to  your  biinslcd  talent  for  sgi^aking,  you  do  but 
impose  upon  the  world  the  Uhours  uf  retirement 
for  the  prompt  effmions  of  eloquence  ;  aiwl  you 
publish  harangues,  which  you  had  neither  the  in- 


>u  tocc 


y  public  assembly,  or  in  the  midst 

of  any  real  afSiirs.^^  He  accused  Cicero  of  fiaving 
fiircecl  Catiline  into  rebellion,  and  of  having  put 
to  death,  without  anv  trial,  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
and  other  Roman  citizfns  of  rank;  of  having 
lighted  the  fire  of  dissenMon  ani.mg  the  leaders  of 
the  present  unhappy  divi^ns  that  conliuueJ  to 
tpar  the  republic,  and  of  having  blown  up  the 
flames  which  still  continued  to  consume  the  state ; 
of  having  meanly  abandoned  the  cause  of  Pom- 
pey  upon  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  of  having 
instigated  assassins  to  take  away  the  Ufe  of  Caear, 
even  after  he  himself  had  uuplored  his  mercy, 
and  accepteil  of  his  protection.  He  reproached 
|iim  with  a  freah  instance  of  ingratitude,  in  this 
attempt  to  tarn  the  anns  of  the  republic  agunst 
the  late  consul,  to  whoso  clemency  oe  himself  was 
indebted  foi  bis  life.  Having  miieil  this  invec- 
tive with  the  defence,  and  even  with  the  praises 
of  Antony,  ho  concluded  with  culling  npon  the 
senate  to  consider  how  absurd  it  nouid  be  Uf  de^ 
dare  war  npon  a  magistrate,  who  acted  by  com- 
mi^ion  from  the  Roman  people,  at  the  head  of 
an  array,  of  which  they  had  given  him  the  com- 
majid,  and  in  the  very  province  which  they  had 
committed  to  bia  government ;  and  this  merely  in 
support  of  a  young  man  who  had  presumed,  with, 
out  any  public  authority,  to  levy  war  against  a 
Roman  i^icer  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  favour 
of  a  rebel  who  had  presumed  forcibly  to  retain  a 

Erovince,  which  the  Roman  people  had  ordered 
im  to  surrender.     "Such  men,"  be  saiil,  "were 


indeed  the  enemies  of  the  republiL.;  but  he  did 
not  move  for  any  formal  detlaration  against  them. 
The  Umea,"  he  observed,  "will  iiolsuBer  us  to  do 
all  that  ought  to  he  done,"  He  moved  onlv  that 
messengers  should  be  instantly  dps|)ntchcd  to  all 
(he  parties  at  war  in  this  unfortunate  contest; 
that  all  of  Ihem  should  be  required  to  lay  down 
(beir  arms,  and  to  submit  to  the  derisinns  of  the 
senate ;  that  if  any  one  of  (hem  should  disiibey,  it 
would  then  be  full  time  to  declare  him  a  public  enf- 
iny,  and  to  give  to  the  consuls  the  usuai  and  n'<ri>t.ir 
powers  to  gnard  the  safety  of  tho  commonwi'alth 
anil  to  rediHV  disorderly  subjects  to  their  duty.^ 

Such  are  the  abuses  of  an  admired  art,  as  \ile 
and  odious  in  its  ^dsehoods,  as  in  the  genuine 
efTu^ns  of  truth  it  is  noble  and  respectable ;  anil 
this  speech,  compared  with  some  of  the  former, 
which  nera  delivered  relating  to  the  same  per- 
sona, ma^  serve  to  eihibil  the  variety  of  colours 
with  which  the  same  subjects  and  characters  mar 
he  covered  in  debate,  and  by  wbich  public  assem- 
blies may  be  )ierpleied  in  their  coundls.  The 
majority  of  the  senate  were  aware  however  of  An- 
tony's detugns,  and  knew  the  danger  of  suHi'rtng 
him  to  get  a  military  establishment,  aiul  the  iios- 
sesaion  of  a  formidable  array  nitbln  tho  Alps; 
and  they  would  ^irobably  have  come  to  a  severe 
resolution,  if  one  of  the  tribunes  had  not  inlir- 
|iosed  fiir  that  day,  and  forbid  their  proccediiii; 
BBV  farther  on  the  sulncct. 

'The  senate  was  ogam  adjourned  tintil  tlie  next 
morning,  ami  in  tlie  mean  lime  the  relations  nnii 
family  oS  Antony,  hiH  mother,  his  wiii^,  hi^  chil- 
dren, and  intimate  friends  went  inlii  nioii ruing, 
passed  the  night  in  vidUng  tlie  principal  iiiem- 
liers,  or  in  waiting  fin  the  leople,  as  they  passed 
in  tho  streets,  to  implore  then:  protection.  When 
the  senate  was  about  to  assemble,  this  company 
of  suppliants  took  their  station  on  the  steps  uf  the 
temnle,  and  embraced  the  knees  of  the  members 
as  tbeV  jiassed. , 

This  solemn  council,  wlien  met,  on  coming  to 
the  question,  took,  as  is  eommon  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  middle  cuurae  between  the  extremes  which 
were  {xanted  out  to  them.  They  so  lar  trea(e<l 
Antony  aa  a  friend,  as  to  order  a  deputation  of 
tb«r  own  members  to  attend  him  in  bis  camp; 
but  the  message  which  they  sent  by  this  deputa- 
tion, sounded  more  like  a  deckiratlon  of  war,  than 
an  overture  of  reconciliation  or  of  a  peace.'  They 
commanded  luni>not  to  disturb  in  his  government 
Decimus  Brotua,  whom  they  qualifi^  with  the 
appellation  of  consul-elect;  not  to  lay  uege  to 
Mutina }  not  to  lay  waste  the  province ;  not  to 
make  any  levies,  of  Jbrces,  or  to  presume  to  con- 
tinue in  arms  against  the  authotiCy  of  the  senate. 

L.  Pisa,  Phihppus,  and  Serviua  Sulpidus,  lie- 
ing  deputed  lo  carry  these  orders,  had  farther  in 
chat^  lo  Hgnify  to  Decimua  Brutus,  anil  to  the 
troops  under  his  command,  the  entire  approhntiun 
of  the  senate,  and  the  high  esteem  and  honuui^  in 
which  they  were  held  on  account  of  tlieir  conduct. 
The  senate  at  the  same  time  entered,  on  their 
own  records,  tho  honorary  decrees  wbich  hai' 
been  [lassed  in  favour  of  Dedmus  BnUus,  Octa- 
vius,  Egoatuleius,  »nd  the  army,  in  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  by  Cicero ;  and  resolved,  th?l 
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.1  lolply  come 
over  (mm  Antony,  ■shoulJ  be  refiindeil  from  tile 
treasury  |  that  Inndg  should  be  aUott«c1,  tind  a 
continual  eiemption  be  given  lo  them  from  all 
taihliiry  service  after  the  present  war. 

When  the  depiilies  were  gone  with  the  mea- 
saje  which  they  haJ  received  from  the  annate,  the 
party  of  Antony  at  Roma  endeavoured  to  Rlarm 
the  people,  mid  to  load  his  enemies  with  all  the 
consequences  that  were  likely  to  follow  from  the 
lale  resolutions.  They  eitollcd  the  happy  elFecla 
of  moilcmlion  and  peace,  olxerved  thut  Antony 
wsB  B  person  of  a  uaring  anil  impotooos  spirit, 
and  ought  not  to  hale  been  incensod;  that  his 
party  wa«  strong ;  and  in  case  of  a  nipture,  would 
he  faineil  by  nunibara  of  proffigate  nien,  for 
whom  no  attempt  was  too  arduous,  and  against 
whom  the  fiienda  of  the  republic  could  not  be  too 
much  on  their  guard.' 

While  men  vierc  amused  with  such  <li3coureeti 
at  Roine,  Servius  SiiIiHciuB,  ona  of  the  threa  de- 
puties on  whom  the  lenate  chiefly  relied  ibi  the 
cKea  of  their  conmuxaion,  died  on  the  journey. 
The  other  two  v/ete  kindly  received  by  Antony, 
and  admitted  without  any  jealousy  or  distrust  to 
visit  the  approaches  be  l.ad  made,  and  the  works 
he  had  erected,  against  the  town  of  Mutina. 

While  the  siege  vraa  continued  without  infcf- 

nrtis^led  Buiiiniasion  lo  the  orders  of  the  senate; 
Here  told  that  Antony  would  evacuate  tbe  pro- 
vina',  disband  his  army,  and  return  to  a  pnvate 
etatiuii ;  that  he  would  forget  tho  past,  and  agree 
lu  a  sincere  recondliation,  provided  that  the  le- 
gions then  under  hk  cooimanil,  that  his  cavalry 
and  his  guards  were  properly  rewarded  and  ac- 
commodated viith  grar^  of  land,  and  put  upon  the 
same  footmg  in  alf  these  respects  with  the  troo)>s 
of  Oetavins ;  provided  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  provinces,  which  had  been  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dolabella,  should  ha  confirmed ;  that 
the  acts  taken  from  the  will  and  memoirs,  of  his 
late  colle^ue  should  be  tatifieii ;  that  no  account 
should  be  required  of  the  money  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Ops ;  that  the  eeptflm- 
viri,  or  commiswoners  of  the  treasury,  should  not 
surfer  for  what  they  had  done  in  delivering  it  into 
'  is  hands :  that  a  general  iniiemnity  should  pass 

;  that 
c  the 
-  =    -.      -  .thai 

^iiins,  to  be  completed  with  draughts  from  the 
troops  now  under  Decimus  Brutus ;  that  he 
should  have  this  force  as  long  as  Marcus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Gassius  should  remain  under  arms ; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  should  retain  his  division 
of  the  province  for  five  years. 

In  this  plan  of  accommodation,  Antony  en- 
deavoured to  frustrate  the  i)rinci|«l  artitJes,  by 
means  of  the  coniUtions  which  tie  took  care  lo 
sulijoin ;  and,  in  ordor  entirely  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  Ms  antagonisM,  he  sent  In  Rome,  in  the 
company  of  tho  deputies  of  the  senate,  his  quies- 
tnr.  of  the  name  of  Cotyla,  with  orders  lo  solicit 
his  interest,  and  to  [utrigue  with  tho  senat4>rB  and 
principal  dtizens.'i'  Comuleining  of  the  ascend- 
ant his  enemies  had  gained  in  the  senate^  "With 


what  countenance,"  he  said,  "can  they  airaif^ 
the  administration  of  Cscsar,  while  thev  SLlbmit 
to  that  of  Cicero!  If  theyallege  that  C.'esar  was 
an  usurper,  what  is  this  Cicero,  who  pretends  to 
dictate  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  8QS|iend  the 
orders  of  the  Roman  peojric'?  Let  iiim  know 
that  I  claini  the  province  or  Gaul,  in  conseijuence 
oC  an  appdnlment  from  tho  highest  authority  in 
the  statc^  and  be  may  be  assanS  Ihat  I  shall  treat 
Deeimus  Brntus  as  a  rebel,  if  he  pcrdst  in  with- 
holdins  it  from  me.  The  life  of  this  trailer  shall 
alone  for  that  noble  blood  which  he  shed  in  the 
senata-housc,  and  shall  expiate  that  guilt  in  which 
Ciraro  is  faat  involving  the  senate  L'self '"^ 

Antotiy,  in  this  commisaon  In  his  qusstor, 
and  in  bis  public  decIaratiuDS,  joined  ivith  the  in- 
solence of  the  matter,  afiectetl  eipressions  of  sub- 
mission to  the  senate ;  and  made  a  variety  of 
proposal^  either  to  gain  time,  or  to  curry  favour 
with  the  army,  whose  interest  he  pretended  tc 
have  greatly  at  heart.  The  deputies,  who  bad 
been  employed  on  this  unsuccessful  business,  in- 
curred much  public  censure.  It  was  unworthy 
of  L.  FisD  and  of  L.  Philippus,  it  was  said,  to 
hidd  any  inlereourBe  with  a  rebel,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  the  orders  lliat  were  sent  lo  hun." 
Under  this  sense  of  the  matter,  al  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  it  was  moved,  that  war  shouhi  be  de- 
clared against  Antony,  and  that  every  senator 
should  assume  the  military  habit.  This  motion 
was  agreed  to  even  by  Ludus  Ctesnr,  uncle  to 
Antonyj  a  decree  vias  framed  u|ion  it,  and  pass- 
ed without  oppositiuu,  b^  which  the  army  under 
his  command  were  reqmred,  by  a  certain  day,  tu 

Upon  this  resolution,  oHained  liy  Ihoac  who 
strove  tiir  the  |>reservation  of  the  rot'nmonwealth, 
great  rejtndngs  were  made  over  all  Italy,  and  it 
did  not  then  appear  from  whence  any  real  dan- 
ger could  ansc  lo  the  authority  of  laws,  which 
wcra  so  properly  supported.  TheconBiilB,it  was 
observed,  acted  with  great  vigour;  tliu  senate, 


in  general,  ei 


the  miildling  class,  and  the  ci 

pressed  great  zeal. t*  Thejiconle 

their  names  enrolled  in  Ihe  lev! 

dered."    The  reputatbn  which  Cicero  giuned  in 

bringing  public  affairs  into  tbia  situation,  set  him 

at  tliB  bead  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  while  it 

aaced  the  whole  administration  of  the  state  in  his 
inJa,  it  made  him  an  object  of  great  animosity 
to  the  opposite  ^rty,  and  of  some  envy  to  many 
persons  (rfprincipalconaderation  in  his  own.  It 
was  under  the  iinpresaon  of  these  circumstances, 
he  complained  that  senators  of  the  first  rank  were 
lukewarm,  were  timid,  or  ill  afii^cted  tu  Ihe  cause 
of  the  repuMic.is 

The  conduct  of  the  vrar  was  cimimitled  lo  the 
consuls,  and,  jointly  with  tbem,  lu  Octavius,  in 
lift  capadty  of  projirffitor.  Orders  were  Ukewisc 
despatched  to  Le^adus  and  to  Flancu^  to  co- 
operate with  these  officers,  Thefirst  was  yet  on 
his  mandi  into  8|iain,  through  the  province  of 
r^^arbnnne;  the  other  was  posted  on  the  Rhone." 
The  treasury  being  so  much  exhausted  by  the 

sufficient  fur  the  immediate  service,  it  was  agreed 
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Ihat  all  citiztns  stiuuld  pay  the  five  and  twci 
part  of  nil  their  elfeets ;  that  the  senaturs  slioulj 

Eay,  over  and  abave,  a  certain  rate  for  a!)  the 
au9es  or  tenements  thev  either  possessed  or  let 
In  tfnantii,  and  that  iri  aid  of  these  Eupplies,  re- 
nuisUinns  of  ntcney  itnil  of  arms  should  be  made 
through  all  the  (owns  ot  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Octaviu^  vritbout  waiting 
for  the  authoritv  with  which  Ihe  senate  had  lately 
invested  him,  had  ic^owed  Antony  across  the 
Ap^nnines^  and  took  post  with  hia  army  at  the 
Forum  Cornelii,' on  the  road  from  Ariminum' 
to  Mutlna.)  The  messages  which  passed  be- 
liveen  the  senate  and  Antony,  as  well  as  the  de- 
lays which  the  consuls,  under  (he  pretence  of 
wuiter,  made  in  advancing  with  their  forces,  gave 
him  some  degree  of  uneasiness.     Fansa  was  eni- 

tiyed  at  Rome  in  cotiducting  the  new  levies, 
irtius,  though  destined  to  tal^  the  field,  and  to 
join  Oclavius,  was  ^ill  detained  by  indiapoatiOTi.' 
Aiitony  continued  the  uege  of  Mulina  without 
interruption. 

Odavius,  after  having  sent  many  pressing 
messages  to  hasten  Ihe  mardi  of  the  consul,  wag 
at  last  joined  by  him  at  tlie  Forum  Comelii,  and 
they  advanced  together ;  forcrd  Ihe  posts  which 
Antony  had  estawislied  at  Claterna  and  Bono- 
iiia,  and  encamped  at  the  latter  of  thcsit  places.^ 
Here  they  were  still  separated  by  the  Uhenus 
and  Laviiiius  from  the  army  of  Antony,  which 
covered  Uie  siege  of  Mulina,  and  were  precluded 
from  any  communication  with  the  town.  They 
endeavoured,  however,  to  ^vc  notice  of  tbtdr  ap- 
proach to  the  besiegeil ;  and  for  this  purpose,  (he 
country  licing  flat,  they  hoisted  lights  on  the 
highest  treos  j  but  nol^  relying  entirely  on  these 
Hgnals,  they  employed  a  dexterous  swimmer, 
who  undertoot  to  pass  into  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  the  intelligence 
of  their  arrival  engraved  on  a  plale  of  metal. 

Upon  this  information,  Brulus  was  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  defemltng  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  prevailed  on  the  garrison,  under 


ttnlsand  dangers  of  thdr  present  servir.. 

The  sena^  ni^withstanding  that  they  coi 
dorsl  the  prei^rvation  of  the  republic  as  the  ci 


Ihe  hopes  of  a  speedy  relief  to  persevere  in  the 
'-'-•-  --'  '--gersofthf^ - 

;rvation  oi  ine  repnoiic  as  uie  com 
ie  of  all  those  who  could  hope  lo  partaki 
in,  its  honours,  and  believed  that  the  present  con- 
sub,  Hirtius  and  Panaa,  were  sincerely  emliarked 
in  its  cause;  and  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
Ihcy  placed  in  Octavius  as  opposed  to  Antony, 
they  still  relied  chiefly  on  thine  who  had  taken 
an  active  iiarl  against  the  late  usuipation  of 
Cssar,  and  looked  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  for  a 
prindpal  support  against  tfie  remains  of  that  mili- 
tary faction.  On  thisaccount,  they  had  annulled 
the  proceedings  of  Antony  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  theeaslern  provinces,  reinstated  Man*s 
Brutus  in  Ihe  government  of  Macedonia,  and 
Cassius  in  that  of  Syria;  and,  by  these  ap- 
pointments, placed  Ihe  whole  resimreea  of  the 
commonwealth,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ut- 
must  boundary  of  Ihe  em[are,  under  their  au- 
thority.' 
Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  left  Italy  in 


4  Din.  Cass.  tih.i1vl. 

5  Cicer.  nd  Famltlar. 


the  preceding  Autumn.  Brutus  had  passed 
through  Lucania.  Thither  Porcia  aconipaiiied 
him,  with  the  melancholy  prospect  oi  parting, 
perhaps  for  ever.  While  she  endeavouri'd  lo 
conceal  her  grief;  she  was  lietrayed  into  tears  by 
the  sight  of^a  jacture,  which  represented  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  One  of  Ihe 
company,  without  observing  the  distress  .which 
Porcia  seemed  to  feel,  repealed  from  Homer  the 
lines  firom  which  this  picture  was  taken.  J\{i/ 
Jatheft  my  tn-othert  and  my  husband  are,  Hec- 
lor,  alt  in  tlite?  "But  I  cannot  reply,"  said 
Brutus,  "inthe  wordsof  Heclor,c-otoMi/inEiu^ 
and  mind  thy  loom ;  for  aithougli  Porcia  is  defi. 
ctent  in  strength  of  body,  in  her  mind  she  is 


re  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  Here  he  seemed  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  study ;  but  had  his  agents  employed 
to  provide  what  was  necessary  against  the  storm, 
which  he  had  reason  to  expect.  He  sent  Heros- 
Iralua  into  Macedonia  to  sound  the  disposi^on  of 
the  troops  in  that  province,  and  drew  about  him- 
self all  Ihe  young  Romans  who  were  then  at 
Athens,  attending  the  difTerent  schools  which 
still  supported  the  reputation  of  that  place. 

While  Brutus  remained  in  Greece,  a  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  an  oAiecr,  named 
Apulcius,!"  with  a  sum  of  money  amounting  lo 
sixteen  thousand  talents,  coiieclcci  from  the  reve- 
nue of  A^a,  were  delivered  up  lo  htm.  The 
troops  wlio  had  served  lately  under  Vatinius  in 
lllyricum,  being  then  at  Dyrrachium,  deserted 
from  their  commander  to  join  him."  Those  un- 
der Caios  Anlonius,  at  Awdlonia,  followed  this 
example.  Pari  of  Dolabella's  forces,  who  were 
marching  under  Cinna  into  Aaa,  likewise  left 
their  party  to  join  that  of  the  republic.i'  As 
Brutus  was  considered  in  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly  as  reviving  the  partv  of  Pompey,  many  who 
had  served  uiMer  that  leader,  aiid  were  yet  dis- 
persed in  those  parts,  flocked  to  his  standard,  so 
that  the  new  levies  he  had  ordered,  were  soon 
completed  to  Uie  amount  of  four  legions  and  five 
hundred  horse.  A  great  convoy,  with  spare  arms, 
which  Cffisar  had  provided  for  the  Parthian  war, 
and  which,  by  the  order  of  Antony^  were  then  to 
be  again  relumed  into  Italy,  were  mlercepterl  by 
him  at  Demelrias.  Upon  the  order  of  the  senate 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  Macedonia,  the  greater 

Srt  of  the  province,  then  under  the  command  of 
orlensius,  acknowledged  his  authority.  At  his 
departure  from  Athens,  many  of  the  young  Ro- 
man  notality  made  a  part  of  his  relinue,  and 
among  these,  the  son  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
who,  though  with  a  genius  for  tetters  inferior  to 
that  of  his  father,  became  nevertheless  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier  in  the  course  of  the  war.i' 

Cassius,  at  the  same  lime,  had  gone  with  the 
utmost  despatch  into  Syria,  to  prevent  Dolabolla, 
who  was  sent  by  Ihe  opposite  party  to  take  pos- 
session of  Ihat  [irovinee.  He  had  received  some 
supplies  of  men  and  of  money  from  Trebonius, 
then  commanding  at  Smyrna,  and  prevaileil  with 
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part  of  the  cavalrj'  of  Dolabella,  on  Ihric  niarcli 
through  the  province  of  A^a,  to  abandon  their 
leader.  Wilh-thaa;  forces,  he  advanced  into  CI- 
lioia,  rcdueeJ  the  dty  of  Taraus,  and  continued 
hii  march,  wiOi  a  reepcctablo  appearance,  into  his 
intended  province. 

At  the  arrival  of  Casaus,  Ihe  forces  of  Syria 
were  divided,  and  the  oppo^Ic  putties  had  actu- 
ally coDimitled  hostilities  against  each  other.  The 
troops  which  hud  be«n  stationed  there  by  Julius 
Ciesar,  had  even,  before  his  death,  mutinied,  and 
Imd  put  Septus  Julius,  a  young  man  who  com- 
manded them,  to  death.  They  submitted  them- 
selves  to  the  command  of  Cscilius  Bassus,  one 
of  Pompey's  ofRcers,  who,  having  escaped  from 
Pharsalia,  then  lay  at  Tyre,  and  in  this  change 
of  their  leader,  declared  for  the  party  of  the  re- 

Eablic  They  iefealed  Statiua  Murcns,  whom 
'maar  had  uiJered,  with  three  legions,  to  reduce 
them,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bring  against 
thenii  a  rianforoement  oi  three  legions  more  from 
Bythinia,  under  Marcus  Crispus.  This  ofBcer 
had  accordingly  brought  these  forces,  and  was 
actually  engi^ed  in  the  siege  of  Apamen,  to 
which  8a»su8  nad  retired  v&n  Cassius  arrived 


n  Syria 
Then 


n  this  provii 

~  tlmn  eight  legiona. 
IS,  the  two  fegioni 
m ;  and  soon  aiter  tl 


.•ival  of  CasHUs,  the  Iwa  legions  under 
E  decbred  for  him ;  and  soon  alter  the  other 
y  the  authority  of 
from  the  senate,  or  gained  by  his  peraonal  cha- 
racter and  address,  mllowed  this  example.  Four 
more  legions,  who,  intending  to  join  Dulabella, 
were  marching  from  Egypt  through  Palestine,!' 
were  intercepted,  and  forced  to  receive  his  orders 
as  governor  of  Syria.  His  army,  by  these  differ- 
ent accessions,  amounted  to  twelve  legions. 

Upon  the  lirst  aus)Hcion  that  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sias Intended  to  possess  themselves  of  these  im- 
portant provinces,  Dolabella,  to  whom,  by  the 
influence  of  Antony,  the  command  in  Syria  had 
been  assigned,  set  out  from  Koine,  and  with  all 
possible  diligence  joined  some  troops  that  were 
placed  to  receive  mm  on  the  side  of  Maceilonia, 
passed  the  Hellespont,  and  continued  his  route 
to  the  east.  In  pas^ng  through  the  province  of 
Awa,  he  had  an  interview  at  Smyrna  with  Tre- 
honius,  prolessed  a  friendship  for  him,  aifected 
great  respect  for  his  associates  in  (he  conspiracy 
against  Ctesar,  and  a  zeal  for  the  restoration  of 
ihs  commonwealth.  Alter  this  conference  with 
Ihe  governor  of  the  province,  he  put  his  army  in 
mrtion  with  the  nKst  pacific  appearances  on  the 
route  to  Ephesus ;  ami  having  by  these  means  put 
TrelioniusolThis  guard,  he  returned  in  the  night, 
surprised  the  aly  of  Smyrna,  seized  on  the  per- 
son of  the  governor,  andj  wilh  many  insults,  put 
him  to  the  torture,^  continuing  him  under  it  for 
some  days,  in  order  to  extort  a  discovery  of  lh( 
treasure  which  he  supposed  to  be  hid  in  somt 
repository  of  the  province ;  but  on  the  third  day, 
Dolabella  having  satiated  his  mind  with  these 
cruelties,  gave  orders  that  Trebonius  should  be 
strangled,  his  head  severed  from  the  hoily,  ~  ~  ' 
exposed  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  while  the  ti 
were  dragged  through  Ihe  streets. 

This  murder,  being  committed  on  the  person 
of  a  Roman  officer,  within  the  very  province  * 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  raised 


^  T.  Dolabella  was  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  Ihe  senate.  The  conduct  of  the 
var  against  him  was  committed  to  Caius  Casaus, 
vho  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Syria, 
ind  who,  together  with  Marcus  Brutus,  was  au- 
thorised by  formal  decrees  to  rclain  all  the  forces 
they  had  assembled,  and  all  the  resources  of 
which  they  were  possessed,  and  to  employ  them 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  where  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic  seemed  most  to  require  their 
exertions.'* 

Thus  the  Jlames  of  war,  which  were  already 
ighled  in  Italy,  began  to  extend,  and  were  soon 
'ooimunicated  to  every  part  of  the  enipire.  The 
opposite  annies  before  Muline  continued  dniing 
the  winter  to  observe  each  other,  and  in  their  lit- 
tempts  to  give  or  to  withhold  relief  from  the  be- 
sieged, had  frequent  stimiishes  and  partial 
engagements.  The  chief  direction  of  affairs  at 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  had  devolved  on  Ctcens 
who  incited  the  senate  and  the  people,  with  i^l 
the  powers  of  his  eloquence  against  Antony 
The  soldiers  in  general,  with  their  officers,  were 
notwilhstanding  inclined  to  favour  this  declared 
enemy  of  Ihe  commonwealth.  Venlidiua  in  par- 
ticular, who  professed  lo  range  himself  under 
Octavius,  was  in  reality  warm^  attached  to  his 
rival ;  and,  in  order  lo  serve  him,  formed  a  dragn 
to  surprise  Cicero,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  re 
publican  party.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  veterans  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and  advanced  towards  the  city ;  but  his  design 
being  suspected,  and  tlie  persons  against  whom  it 
wus  direi^  having  taken  (he  alarm,  and  with- 
drawn (o  places  of  safety,  he  turned  away  toPice- 
nuni,and  there  waited  Ihe  issue  of  the  csmpaign.i' 
The  senate,  during  the  depcndance  of  these 
operations,  as  in  full  possession  of  the  republic, 
devised  laws,  to  prevent  for  the  fnture  those 
abuses  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  disor- 
ders. They  resolved,  that  no  extraordinary  com- 
mission of  any  kind  should  be  given  (o  any  sin- 
gle person,  or  any  provii>cial  appointment  pro- 
lon^d  beyond  a  year.*  While  .they  were  (nas 
employed,  separate  addresses  were  presented  (a 
them  from  Lepidus  and  from  Plancus,  warmly 
rocommending  an  acivmmodalion  with  Antony.W 
Cicero  made  his  observations  on  lliis  conduct,  in 
a  letter  to  Plancus  of  Ihe  thirteenth  of  the  kalends 
of  April,  or  twentieth  01  Marehj  but  he 'Mvers 
himself  to  Lepidus  on  the  same  subject  with  more 
warmth,  alludmg  to  some  recent  honours  which 
'  'ed  by  this  officer,  and  for  which 
a  make  the  proper  ai^nonleds- 
I  glad,"  be  smd,  "that  you  wi^ 
lo  reconcile  your TellowMritirens  lo  each  other.  If 
you  could  procure  them  peace  without  slavery, 
you  would  perform  a  most  acceptable  service  to 
your  country,  and  acquire  much  honour  to  your- 
self; but  if,  under  the  title  ofpeace,  we  are  again 
to  become  the  slaves  of  a  prolSgale  villain,  be  as- 
sured that  every  man  in  his  senses  will  prefer 
death.  In  my  opinion,  Ibcrefore,  it  will  be  wise 
in  you  to  desist  from  a  proposal,  which  neither 
the  senate,  the  people,  nor  any  good  man  can 
approve,'™ 

10  Cicet.  Philip.  li. 

17  (bill.  lii.    Ci«r.  srI  FsniiJiar.  lib.  x.  ep.  Id. 
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NntivUlisliiiiiiing  these  sentiments,  jiulitii 
decLired  by  a  person,  then  Eupposeil  to  be  nt  t 
head  of  the  reijublie,  numbers  in  tKc  city  anil 
the  WMiBte  espouBed  ttie  caiisn  uf  Antii'iy.     PL 


GOiTi¥[»iuled  with  hitn.  The  consul  Pansa  pro- 
posed a  fresh  dcpularlnn  to  him  viitti  ovntiiree  of 
pcacn,  and  his  (arty  in  the  senate  insidiotialy  of- 
ibriHl  to  devulve  the  honour  of  this  deputation 
npnu  (!^ie^[o  liimself,  who  rpjrcted  (he  nfttr,  with 
proper  HninuuIvBHion  on  the  danger  tu  which  his 
UFe  must  be  eipiwcd  in  Uie  cenip  of  his  enemy, 
anJ  discussed  vrith  his  usual  eloquence  the 
iTcahness  of  the  coundl  itself,  as  well  as  the 
great  impropriety  of  his  bein^  Rmiik>yed  in 


■VVhiln  this  m 


t,  Ilirtius 


mofMutina,  until 
iielilnTalions  shonld  be  known.  Amonv  reiilii'J 
in  terios  ralcuiateJ  to  inHtiuRlo  hinisoif^inli)  the 
favour  of  Ihe  late  CiEsai's  party,  and  to  giin  the 
affection  of  the  army ;  but  full  of  repnmch  and 
conli'.moly  ^punst  those  nhn  jiroteniiud  to  es- 
pmm  the  cause  of  the  conimonweallh,  and 
asairiel  ttio  authors  of  the  present  rnuncila  at 
Koine.  These  hnri  recently  procured  a  decree 
of  the  sennte,  full  of  iniUgnation  Hgaiast  the  mur- 
dcrers  of  TrclioninH,  and  had  t'lirnitihnl  Marcus 
ItniiuB  and  Caius  Cassius  with  a  commissinu 
and  warrant  to  execute  public  justice  against  Do- 
labelia  on  this  acconnU  In  reference  to  these 
rarcuroalancea,  "t  know  not  (saiil  Antony,  in  his 
answer  to  Hirtias  and  Octaviua)  whether  1 
ehouid  receive  more  satis&ction  from  the  deulh 
of  that  villain  Trr.boniiis,  (ban  1  fte]  indignation 
at  the  unjust  sentence  passed  against  DolabeUa. 
Thnt  tlie  Roman  senate  should  value  the  lilc  uf 
that  vile  liiliow  Trebonius,  mure  than  they  did 
that  of  Ci«sar  himself,  the  father  of  bis  country, 
is  surely  provoking  enough;  liut  what  inuHt  I 
feel,  when  1  see  you  Hirtios,  whom  Cme 
raised  and  adorned  so :  '  '  ■ 
yon  Bcarcety  kuoi  . 
young  nmn,  who  have  no  pretence 
(ion  besides  the  name  of  Caisar,  which  you  have 
boldly  assumed,  contributing  all  in  your  power  to 
blast  the  memory  of  Ciesar,  aiul  when  1  see  you 
both  eiideavounng  to  oppress  his  friends,  com- 
mitting yourselves,  with  ell  the  ixiwera  of  the 
ciHnmonwi'ulth,  into  the  hands  of  Marcus  Bratua 
and  of  CaiuB  CassiaB,  who  were  his  murderers ; 
and  when  I  see  you  joined  sgainat  me  to  nscue 
from  justice  this  assassin,  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
had  so  aggravated  a  inrt  in  the  same  crime  1  But, 
the  camp  and  the  head  qnarlers  of  Pompey  it 
seems  ate  to  be  formed  anew,  and  '  ' —  '■"" 
name  anil  the  authority  of  a  Rouinn 
tile  exile  Cicero  is  tu  be  «ct  up  at  the  beail  tS  this 
■eviving  parly. 

"  You  are  employed  in  avenging  the  death  of 
Trebonius,  1  am  em|doycd  in  iivenihng  1  hat  of 
C»sar;  we,  who  were  once  the  frieails  of  CieHar, 
BIB  like  a  troop  of  sladintors  to  part,  and  from 
uppOfite  sides  to  lignt  and  to  cut  one  onothi^r's 
throats  under  the  mrection  of  Cicfro,  who  is  lie- 
cume  master  of  the  sliowl    I3ut  for  rne,  1  have 


hI  so  much,  that  1  am  persuadeil 
w  yourself; aiid  when!  see  you, 
I  have  no  pretence  to  conidJera- 


tbe  wrongs  which  are  intended  to  nivsolr  iinil  to 
my  friends,  t>  he  carried  into  cxeciifToii.  If  in 
'Ilia  I  am  sul,  irted,  and  succwil,  iili>  will  be 
.  if  I  fell,  the  thought  of  wliat  you  ijre  tii 
tnilier,  from  the  very  party  you  aie  now  endca- 
— uring  to  raise  up  agdnat  me,  will  even  Iheii  i* 
Tie  consolnUiin.  If  the  faction  of  Pompey  lie 
insolent  in  its  rnin,  I  choose  that  ven  rather 
than  I,  should  espeiiMnce  the  effect  of' its  recove- 
ry, and  of  ile  return  to  pnwer," 

Antony,  in  all  his  discourses,  affecleil  to  he  in 
good  understanding  with  Le[ndus  iind  with 
Planous,  who,  he  uiHuaated,  were  in  concert 
litli  himself  and  emlnrkcd  in  the  same  rause.i 

may  have  held  tiigctbrr,  they  and  Potlio  liki'wi»! 
imrfCBBed  (he  highest  duty  to  ^  senate,  nml  of- 
leciion  to  the  commonwealth.  Plancus  having, 
for  some  tune  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  declined  any  open  declaration,  now  inlonied 
tlie  senate  in  a  pnblic  aildress.  That  he  huil  hi- 
therto been  taking  measures  to  render  the  decla- 
ration he  should  make  of  real  moment  to  (he 
re[iulilic  ■  that  he  had  remained  ulent  so  Inn"  not 

which  he  had  o  g 

he  deelarei  h     se 

m  of  h  B    fficer-i 

that  he  was  now 
wed  R  lec    d 

that  tl  e  who  e  pro  mce  was  una    n  ous        h 
ne  cause    that  the  pe  w  h  a  zeal  wh    h  a 

'pasG^  had  taken  arms  n  support  of  the  Ro- 
man republic ;  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate,  either  to  retain  liis  command, 
or  to  resign  it  to  an^  [lerson  they  sh<mld  ajipoint 
to  recrave  it  from  him  i  lliat  he  would  remiiin  in 
his  [lost,  or  advance  upon  (he  enemy  j  and  by 
the  last  of  these  measures,  if  it  should  he  thought 
eijieiiient,  draw  ujKin  himself  (bo  whole  weight 
of  the  wars  that  proiidrd  lie  could,  hyany  uieans, 
HMistatihtih  (he  eommonweahh,  or  dctrr  its  ruin, 
the  manner  of  doing  it  was  inditli'rcnt  to  him. 
Others,  he  said,  had  declared  theinaelviB  for  the 
senate,  while  that  body,  beiug  -greatly  alarmed, 
was  lavish  of  its  commoitdations  and  of  its  re- 
ward-; but  that  if  he  had  missed  the  time  in 
wiiicii  his  services  were  likely  to  have  hern  most 
highlv  valiieil,  he  had  chosen  tlie  occasion  which 
promised  from  them  thu  greatest  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth,  a.  consideration  which  should  he 
to  him  a  sulfident  reward  for  the  luglicst  service 
he  couid  [lerlbrm.' 

Pollio,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Cicero,  ex- 
pressuig  a  violent  detrntalion  of  Antony's  party, 

'^y  cause,  h'( 
woidd  be  grievous;  even  to  have  acted  under  Cib 
Bar,  lieing  coutnirj  to  his  i(is|iuation  and  (o  his 
liriuciples,  was,  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stances which  obliged  him  to  it,  now  Iwcomr  suf- 
ficient matter  of  regret.  The  experience  ol'  his 
condition  under  tliat  usurper  had  made  him  more 
aensihie  of  tlie  value  of  freedom,  and  of  the  misery 
of  dejwndence  and  servitude.     "  If  any  one  for 


ipfffid  of  tl 


d  vnll  It 


rjusi 
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llii!  future,"  he  mntinued,  "shnll  prctfiid  lo 
usur|>  sucJi  powers,  he  shall  find  in  me  an  open 
«n.l  declarfd  feneui)  There  is  no  danger  tu 
which  1  will  not  expose  myself  In  the  cause  of 
frmlom."3 

While  the  parlv  of  the  senate  appeoreil  to  gain 
such  acrfssions  of  stren^b  by  (he  declaratton  of 
no  many  military  officers  in  the  iliflferent  pro- 
■■incrs,  Dednius  Brutua  vfas  reduce*!  to  great 
straits  at  MutinoT;  and  wailed,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  for  the  opening  of  it  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  eipected  that  his  own  late, 
nud  that  of.  the  republic,  might  eoon  bo  deter- 
mined. On  the  approach  of  the  proper  season, 
the  consul  Panaa,  with  the  levies  he  had  made, 
amounting  to  four  legions,  marched  towards  Gaul, 
aud  being  arriveil  at  Bononia  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  was  next  day  lo  have  joined  his  col- 
leacue,  who  had  taken  post  nith  Octavius,  to  ob- 
serve and  lo  imji^e  the  pmjtess  of  the  aege. 
To  lai^ilitBte  their  junction,  Hirtias  had  detach 
Ihe  legion  which  was  called  the  Martia,  with  two 
pnetorian  haiuls,  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  to 
strengthen  the  van  of  Pansa'sarmy,  in  case  they 
should  be  dlsturliod  on  their  march.  Antony,  at 
the  same  ^me,  having  intelligence  of  their  route, 
marched  in  the  iiinht  with  two  chosen  legions, 
the  second  and  third,  two  pnetorian  cohorts, 
being  veteran  and  experienced  troops,  with  a  na- 
menTua  boily  of  irrejinlars  and  horse.  He  took 
post  at  a  village,  which  was  called  the  Forum  Gal- 
Jorum,  and  posting  the  horse  and  irregulars  in 
open  view  in  the  field,  at  some  distance  from  the 
village,  he  placed  Ibe  ie^ns  and  IrreBuiar  inftn- 
try  inambnscade  nnder  the  cover  of  tliu  houses. 

When  Pansa'9  army,  led  by  the  detachment 
which  Hirtiua  bad  sent  to  receive  them,  came 
in  sight  of  Antony's  horse  and  irregulars,  they 
could  not  be  restrained  until  the  jiosture  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  were  eiamined.  Thoy 
brokc'from  their  ranks,  and  without  wailing  tilt 
the  village  shou'd  be  viated,  tbey  rushed  through 
a  deSle  in  a  wood  or  morass  lo  intereept  the  ene- 
tnv,  who,  appealing  to  con^  of  bmse  anil  light 
in&ntry  alone,  couTd,  as  they  appreliended,  have 
no  hopBsofsafetybnt  by  endeavouring  to  escape, 


turn,  into  Ihe  same  snare  which  he  himself,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  so  successfully  laid  for  hifl 
enemy,  was  accordingly  surprised  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
fagles  or  standards  of  both  the  legions,  and  of 
ainy  ensigns  of  the  cohorts.  Aller  this  disaster, 
he  himself,  having  fled  whb  Ihe  cavalry,  arrived 
about  len  at  night  in  his  camp  about  Mutina,* 
from  thence  sent  detachments  abroad  to  collect 
the  remains  of  bis  scattered  party,  or  to  fecilitata 

Pansa  having  been  carried  lo  Bononia  on  ac- 
count of  Ibe  wounds  he  had  received,  Hirtiua 
took  the  command  of  his  division  of  (he  army, 
and  eDected  its  junction  with  his  own,  and  with 
that  of  Octatius. 

In  this  state  of  alfairs,  Antony  being  conuder- 
ably  weakened  by  his  loss  in  tlie  late  action,  end 
the  enemy  greatly  rrinfarceil  by  their  junction, 
he  determined  to  keep  within  lus  lines,  lo  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Mutina,  and  to  await  the 
effect  of  Ihe  distress  into  which  be  had  already 
reduced  the  besieged.  The  danger  t«  which  De- 
dmus  Brutus,  with  the  garrison,  were  exposed, 
at  the  same  time  hastened  the  endeavours  of  Hir- 
tins  and  Octaviud  to  force  the  besit^rs  to  battle 
For  this  purpose,  or  in  order  lo  relieve  the  town, 


prevent    As  the  . 
re  passing  in  the  m 


■e  passing 

—  ly,  with  the  „ 
way,  and  forced  them  to  ffy  with  great  slaughter. 
Pansa  himself  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
his  army  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  from 
which  they  1^  marched  in  tne  morning.  Here 
loo  Antony  attempted  to  force  them,  but  was  re- 

Eulsod ;  and  fearing  that  his  own  retreat  might 
s  cut  oli;  took  his  resolution  lo  retire,  and  en- 
deavoured, without  loss  of  time,  lo  rcjcrin  the 
main  body  of  his  army  which  lay  before  Mutina. 
Antony  was  soon  justified  in  his  ap()rehensions 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  farther  pursuit  of  his 
victory  over  Pansa  might  have  exposed  him ;  for 
Hir(iuB,  having  irjtalligence  of  the  movement  he 
had  made  in  the  night,  tiiough  too  Late  lo  prevent 
Its  effects,  t^d  lett  his  camp  with  twenty  cohorts 
of  veterans,  arrived  at  the  Fofum  GaUonim,  and 
was  in  poraession  of  Ihe  very  ground  on  which 
Pan»  hail  been  defeated,  when  Antony,  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  his  victory,  fell,  in  his 


which,  on  this  account,  they  bad  but  dighlly 
arded.     Anlonv,  alarnieil  ]ty  this  all        ' 
ider  alioitlve  alt  the  labours  he  bad  ni 


guarded.  Anlonv,  alainied  l>y  this  aUem^it  U 
render  alioitlve  alt  the  labours  he  bad  nuslainea 
in  the  preceding  bluckade,  draw  forth  bis  army 
to  oppose  them,  and  by  ii^  movement  exposed 
hinwelf  to  the  hazard  of  a  geiv'ial  eugagcment. 
While  he  waa  making  his  dispoation  to  recfive 
the  enemy  in  the  fit^ld,  his  lines  were  attacked  by 
a  sally  from  Ihii  town,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
divide  his  forces.  He  himself,  with  thai  part 
of  bis  army  wbidi  remained  with  him  lo  make 
head  against  Hirtiua  and  Octavins,  was  defeat- 
ed, Hed  lo  hie  cam)!,  and,  being  iiuraued  Ihilher, 
continued  to  ^ve  way,  until  the  action  ended  bj 
the  death  of  the  consul  Hirtiua,  who,  alter  he 
had  (breed  the  intrendunenla  of  the  enemy,  was 
killeil,  and  fell  near  to  the  prtetorium  or  head- 
quarters of  their  general. 

Upon  this  event,  Odavins,  not  having  the 
qaahties  of  a  soldier  which  were  neressury  to 
replace  llie  consul,  suSim'd  the  victorious  army, 


eirei'4s  of  a  defeat,  and  not  being  ii 
cnnlinuc  the  aege,  resolved  to  decamp  in  the 
night;  and  tliey  executed  this  resolution  unob- 
served and  unmolested  by  ibetr  enemies,  cither 
from  the  town  of  Mutina  or  the  camp.  tJctavius 
had  a  courage  and  alnlity  more  fit  for  the  council, 
than  for  the  field;  and  Decimua  Brutus,  though 
at  hreak  of  da)  he  observed  thai  the  lines  of  Uus 
besiegers  seinied  to  be  evacuated,  yet,  as  he  had 
no  intelligence  Irom  the  camp,  remaineil  all  that 
dav  in  sus[ien9e  Even  after  he  had  received 
information  of  what  had  passed,  of  the  various 
events  of  the  action,  and  of  the  consul's  death, 
and  Ibumi,  that  he  was  from  thenceforward  to 
depend  on  Octavius  tor  suppiirt  and  ]^operatioQ 


joi^le 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


t  the  c 


n  conilition  tu 
act  nloiu!,  having  neither  cavally  nor  ba^nge- 
boraes,  and  the  troops  being  greatly  rfduccJ  by 
the  llardehips  the;  had  BuSerecI,  he  was  otiligeil 
to  remain  inactive  while  the  enemy  continaeJ 
th«r  retreat  undiEturbed.' 

On  the  second  day  ailec  the  battle,  Dedmus 
Bnitof^  being  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bononia  to 
conenrt  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  he 
learncil,  on  ha  way,  that  this  consul  was  ilead 
affiia  wounJa. 


fena  of  Sabatta  on  the  coast  of  Liguria.  Here 
the  country  being  of  difficult  access  he  thought 
lumsclf  secure,  end  made  a  halt,  to  con^der  of 
his  future  operations.  At  the  same  time  Venli- 
dius,  who,  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
lirlctid  at  Mutina,  had  paseed  the  Apennines  b^ 
hasty  marches,  followed  and  joined  him  at  this 

In  the  first  accounts  of  Antony's  defeat  that 
vunt  caiiietl  tu  Rome,  it  was  repoited,  that  his 
army  had  hecn  entirely  routed  j  that  he  himself 
had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  only  a 
few  broken  remains  of  his  infentry  unarmeil ; 
and  that  to  recruit  his  numbers,  he  had  bmhen 
open  the  work-houses,  and  set  loose  and  enlisted 
the  slaves.* 

Upon  thriie  lepresentalions  the  senate  were 

£  fatly  elated ;  and,  amidst  the  acclamaliDns  of 
e  people,  ordered  a  feast  of  thanksgiving,  which 
was  to  last  for  sixty  days,  and  renewed  the  pro- 
clamation in  which  Antony,  and  alt  who  had 
served  under  his  coniniand|  were  declanHl  to  have 
forfdted  all  the  rights  of  cilizena,  and  to  be  ene- 

The  commonwealth  lieing  deiirived  of  its  legal 
head  by  the  death  of  tioth  the  consuls,  Decimus 
Brutus,  as  next  in  sueeession,  according  to  the 
arrangement  which  hid  been  made  for  the  en- 


He  refused  to  co-ojierate  with  Dec! 


Rome? 

In  this  manner  as  the  respect  wliich  was  paid 
to  Octavtus  bj  the  senate  vanished  wiJh  the  ic 
caston  which  they  had  tor  his  services ;  so  all  the 
professionE  he  made  of  conc«n  for  the  republic, 
ind  of  zeal  lor  its  restoration,  disappeared,  with 
he  interest  which. led  him  to  make  Ijiose  profes- 
uons.  And  Decimus  Brutus,  the  perxon  now 
ichnowtedged  hy  the  senate  as  consul-elect,  ;ind 
head  of  the  republic,  for  whose  relief  Ortavius 
afiecled  to  have  assembled  his  forces,  was  left  liy 
him  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  war  ncainst 
Antimy,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  had  any 
degree  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
l^ublic 

Decimus  Brutus,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had 
military  chest  of  forty  thousand  sestertja,  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thoiiaanil  pounds ;  but 
the  whole  was  now  expended,  and  his  own  ercdit 
exhausted.    He  was^  from  this  time  for- 
ward, ill  supported  at  Rome,  all  motions  made  in 


repubuc,  was  the  person  on  wtiom  they  c 
relied  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  The 
tors,  accnrdinely,  seemed  to  drop  at  once  Ibe 
high  regard  which  they  had  lutherU)  paid  to  Oc- 
tivius,  and  overlooking  his  pretensions  and  his 
influence  over  the  army,  gave  to  Brutus  the 
onmraand  of  al!  their  Ibrces,  whether  in  Italy  or 
bi  QauL 

Thus  ended  the  connexion  of  the  young  Ce- 
sar with  the  fnendjr  of  the  republic, — an  alliance 
which  had,  on  l<oth  sides,  proliatily  been  equally 
insincere.  Tlie  young  man,  pretending  tu  have 
his  eyes  ojiened  by  this  conduct  of  the  senate, 
and  supposing  that  the  party  of  Antony  was  less 
hostile  to  himself  than  that  which  had  now 

Suned  the  ascendant  in  the  commonwealth,  he 
Ightcd  the  instructions  which  were  sent  to  him 
to  take  his  orders  from  Brutus,  retained  the  con~ 
mand  not  only  of  the  trDo;>s  which  hail  followe 
his  own  standard,  but  the  command  likewise  o 
a  legion  wliich  haii  i>cen  raided  for  the  republi 


..i.uu,  l^na  opposed  by  the  parly  of  Ocl^....^ 
well  as  by  that  of  Antony.  The  troops  that 
adhered  to  him  amounted  to  seven  legions ;  these 
he  Bubsisteil  by  such  resources  as  he  himself 
could  command.  He  advanced  to  Durtona  on 
the  fourth  of  May ;'  and  from  thence  continuing 
his  march  ^1  within  thirty  miles  of  the  enemy, 
he  received  intelligence,  that  Antony,  in  a  iipecch 
to  his  army,  had  declared  his  intention  to  jki^ 
the  Alps,  and  to  cast  himself  entirely  on  the 
friendship  of  Lepidus,  in  whoso  disposition  he 
professed  to  have  great  confidence ;  that  this  \im- 
posal  being  disagreeaMe  to  the  army,  they  had 
declared  their  resolution  to  remain  in  Italy,  and 
exclaimed,  That  there  they  would  conquer  or 
perish;  that  Antony  had  been  disconcerted  by 
this  declaration,  and  had  con^nued  a  whole  day 
undetermined  as  to  his  future  operations;  but 
in  order  to  conform  himself  to  the  inclination 
of  llie  army,  and,  if  posable,  to  keep  his  fooling 
in  Italy,  lie  was  about  tu  surprise  Fidlcntia,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  Tenarus,  and  had  de- 
tached Trebellius  with  a  body  of  cavalry  for  this 
purpoee. 

Decimus  Brutus,  upon  this  intelligence,  sent 
forward  three  cobmts  to  prevent  the  design  on 
Pollentia;  and  th^  having  effected  their  march 
in  time  to  secure  the  plai^  the  enemy,  by  this 
disappointment,  notwithstanding  thrir  late  reso- 
lution to'  remain  in  Italy,  were  under  a  necessity 
oif  pasang  the  Alps.'  They  undertook  this  dim- 
march  so  ill  wovided  with  eveiy  necesairy, 
according  to  Tlotarch,  they  had  no  subsist- 
but  what  was  found  on  the  route,  consisting 
chiefly  of  wikl  herbs,  fruits,  and  animals  not 
commonly  used  for  human  food;  but  Antony 
himself  discovered  a  patience  and  a  force  of 
mind  which  no  man,  judging  by  his  usual  wa) 
of  life,  could  have  ex|iected  from  hirn ;  and,  by 
his  own  example,  supported  the  spi ' 
through  the  greatest  di 
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vince  of  Naibonne,  had  passed  the 
confluence  with  the  Soane  i  anil  now,  hearins  of 
Antony's  march,  descended  on  the  left  of  tnesP 
rivers,  and  took  a  Eituation  to  intercept  hin^  not 
far  from  the  coast  at  the  Forum  Vocontium,  on 
a  small  river  called  the  Argenteum,  which  emp- 
ties  ilaelf  into  the  sea  at  Forum  Julii." 

In  the  mean  lime  Antony  had  passed  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  lifteenlh  of  Mgr  arrived  with  the  first 
division  of  his  urmT  at  Focum  JuUi,  four-and- 
twenty  miles  from  the  station  of  Lepidua.  Ven- 
liJiua  having  followed  about  two  days'  march  in 
the  rear  of  Antony,  and  having  again  jinneil  him 
at  this  place,  their  forces  consisteiPi  of  the  second 
legion  entire,  with  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
but  without  arms ;  the  broken  remains  of  many- 
legions,  toielhervrithahody  of  cavalry,  of  which, 
this  part  of  the  army  having  suflered  least  in  the 
late  action,  Antony  hail  stiJI  a  con^erable  fbrce^ 
But  in  this  pdtdtion  many  deserted  from  him,  and 
his  numbers  were  daily  diminishing!  Silanuaand 
Culco,  two  ofilcera  of  rank,  mere  among  tbe  de- 

Such  was  the  posture  of  aflaira,  on  the  twenty- 
lirst  of  May,  when  Lepidos  gave  to  Cicero  the 
stroneea'  assurancesi'  of  zeal  for  the  common- 
wealtn.  Hancus,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken 
post  on  the  Iser^il  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  that 
river,  and  waited  tor  the  arrival  of  Decimus  Bru- 
tus, whom  he  expected  to  jinn  him  by  the  most 
ordinary  passage  of  the  Alps  :<*  but  while  he  la^ 
In  this  position  he  received  a  message  from  Lepi- 
dus,  informing  him  of  Antony's  apfroach,  and 
expressing  great  distrust  of  many  m  his  own 
army,  wtKim  he  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  join 
the  enemy.  Upon  these  representotiona,  PUn- 
CUB  marched  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  as  appears 
from  his  despatches  to  Rjime  of  this  date,  expect- 
ed to  join  l*[ndus  in  eight  days,  and  hoped,  by 
his  presence,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
which  began  to  be  questioned.  He  wrote,  with 
great  eonndencc,  of  the  zeal  and  afiection  of  his 
own  troops,  and  was  pleased  to  aay,  that  he  him- 
self, unsupported  by  any  ether  iorce,  should  be 
able  to  overwhelm,  as  he  expresses  himself,  the 
broken  forces  of  Antony,  though  jmned  by  the 
followers  of  that  muleteer  Ventidiua.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  remaining  in  ^ht  of  each  other,  fre- 
quent messages  passed  between  the  leaders ;  and 
as  iiu  hnstilities  were  committed,  the  soldiers  con- 
•ersed  freely  togethfi,  though  without  any  ap- 

Iiarenl  eSeci.i'  LepidiiB  still  professed  to  govern 
linftself  bv  the  onlers  >l  the  senate,  and  toem^oy 
hb  nriny  in  support  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
while  he  preserved  Ihi^v-  appearances,  he  sent  an 
order  to  counferinand  the  junction  of  Planous; 
and  having  convened  his  own  army,  as  usual, 
ar\?nnii  the  platform,"  from  which  it  was  the 
custom  to   harangue  the   troops,  he  addressed 


them  in  a  specr^  in  which  he  repeated  his  pro- 
fessiona  of  duly  to  the  republic,  and  urged  ■ 
vigorous  exertion  in  the  war.  It  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared to  what  pcant  these  professions  were  lend- 
ing, when  he  was  answeinl  with  cxclamatinna, 
which  he  probably  expected,  from  some  leailing 
persons  among  the  soldiers,  in  which  they  de- 
clared the  wishes  of  the  army  for  pence.  Tvm 
Roman  consuls,  they  Sidd,  had  been  already 
kilted  in  this  unnatnial  quarrel.  The  best  blood 
of  the  republic  had  been  spill,  and  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  declared  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  it  Was  time  to  sheath  the  sword ;  "Foi 
our  parts,"  they  gaid,  "we  are  determined  that 
our  arms,  from  hencefitrward,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed on  either  side.">'  From  this  audience  the 
army  of  Lejadus  proceeded  lu  invite  Antony  into 
their  camp,  and  presenting  him  to  their  general 
aa  a  friend,  terminated  the  war  between  Uiem  by 
a  coalition,  in  appearance  forced  upon  Lepidus, 
but  probably  previously  concerted  with  hunself. 

Antony  was  i»w  joined  with  Lepidus  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  had  come  to  oppose 
him,  and  by  his  popularity,  or  superior  ahility, 
soon  got  the  ascendant  of  his  colleague.  He  found 
himsdf  again  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  com- 
poEed>of  the  remains  of  hie  late  defeat,  three  le- 
gions that  hatl  joined  him  under  Ventidius,  and 
seven  of  which  tbe  army  of  LejMduB  conBisted." 

riancus,  hemg  still  upon  his  march,  persisteu 
in  his  intention  to  jois  Lepidus  notwithstanding 
he  had  received  an  order  or  instruction  from  him- 
self to  the  central^  I  but  having  at  last,  receii-ed 
positive  tnlbrmalion  of  his  dd?«Uon,  and  con- 
sidering the  danger  to  which  he  himself  must  bo 
exposed  with  an  inferior  force  against  twoarmies 
united,  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  Iectp,  and 
sent  pressing  instances  to  hasten  the  march  of 
Decimus  Bnitus,  and  of  other  succours  from 
llaly.=" 

Lepdus,  even  alter  the  reception  of  Antony 
into  nis  camp,  addressed  the  senate  in  a  solemn 
declaration,  still  asserting  his  aSeetion  to  the  com 
monweakh,  and  representing  the  late  change  of 
his  measures  as  the  effect  of  necessity  imposed 
□pon  him  by  the  troops,  who,  in  a  mutmous 
manner,  refused  to  make  war  on  thar  fellow- 
citizens.  While  he  made  these  professions,  he 
recommended  to  the  senate  the  example  of  the 
army,  exhorted  them  to  drop  all  private  anunosi- 
ties,  to  make  the  public  good  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  not  to  treat  as  a  crime,  the  humane 
and  merciful  disposition  which  fellow-citiiens 
had  exerdsed  towards  each  other.^ 

At  the  same  time  despatches  arrived  &om 
Plancus  and  Dedmus  Brutus,  both  treating  tho 
pretended  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Gaul  as  a 
mere  artifice  of  their  general  to  conceal  his  own 
defection.'^  The  city  was  greatly  alarmed,  even 
the  populace,  sfTeclinB  a  ical  for  Uie  authority  of 
the  senate,  demolished  the  statues  which  had  been 
lately  erected  to  Lepidus.  The  senators,  incensed 
not  only  at  bis  treachery,  but  at  the  false  profes- 
sions with  which  he  presumed  to  address  them 
on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  declare  him  a  public 
enemy,  and  resolved,  that  all  his  adherents,  whf 
did  not  return  to  their  duty  before  the  first  c 
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September,  should  he  invoIveJ  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. Private  instructions  were  sent,  at  the 
Mine  time,  to  Marcua  Erutun,  anj  to  Cuius  Caa- 
sius,  ur^^ng  them  tn  hasten  the  mareh  of  their 
ibreea  for  the  defenro  of  the  cajritolj 

Dnring  these  traiinarlf'}!)^  Uctarius  remuned 
inactive  oil  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  lieniiso 
of  the  two  consuls  opened  a  new  scene  to  his 
ambition.  Ttiis  ei'ent  c^me  so  opportunely  far 
Ms  purpiwe,  and  tiiit  own  chnracler  for  Intrigue 
was  so  much  established,  that  he  was  Eus[iected 
of  huvin^  had  an  aetire  part  in  procoiing  the 
death  of  those  officers.  It  was  said,  that  he  em- 
ploveil  some  emissaries  :o  (1es[>atch  Hirtiusinthe 
Wt  of  battle  i  and  that  Panaa's  wound,  not  be- 
ing mortal,  he  suharnel  tlie  person  who  ilregacd 
it,  lo  render  it  so  by  an  injecibn  of  poison.  A 
surgeon  named  Glyco  was  actually  taken    into 

against  Octnvius  till  the  lust  moment  of  his  life, 
and  even  made  a  part  in  the  grievous  reproaches 
with  which  'his  memory  continued  to  he  loaded 
after  his  death.'  It  was  rejected,  liowever,  at 
the  time,  even  hy  Marcus  Brutus,  who  wacjnly 
interceded  with  Cicero  In  behalf  of  G-lyco,  as  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  grent  sulicrer  hy 
I^nBa'fl  death,  and  who  bore  such  a  reputation 
for  prohity  as  ought  to  have  secarol  him  against 
Ibis  imputation.'  The  testimony  of  Marcus 
BruluSi  wlien  given  in  favour  of  Octavins,  nuat, 
DO  doubt,  be  admitted  as  of  the  greatest  autliurity, 
ami  ma;  be  alluived,  in  a  giSo,  measure,  to  re- 
move the  whole  susjadon, 

Octavius  himself  gave  nut,  that  Pansa,  when 
dying  of  his  wonnds,  desired  to  see  him  in  pri- 
vate, gave  him  a  view  of  the  state  of  parties,  and 
advis^  liim  no  longoi  to  remain  the  tool  of  those 
who  meant  only  to  dumolish  the  poxty  of  Ctosar, 
in  order  that  they  themselves  might  rise  on  its 
luins.  But  from  the  detail  of  what  passed  in  the 
inlen-al  between  the  battle  of  Mutma  and  the 
death  of  Pansa,  of  whicli  Dedmus  Brutus  sent 
an  account  to  Cicero,  it  does  not  appear  that  Oc- 
tavius could  have  seen  Pansa.  And  it  is  pi  ' 
hie,  that  this  pretended  advice  of  tho  dying 


Though  trained  up  under  CieaBr,  am!  not.  piK 
Messed  of  any  remarkaUe  share  of  political  virtue, 
they  wore  men  prohablv  of  moderate  amhilinn, 
tenndous  of  the  digniti™  to  which  they  rlii-m- 
selves  and  every  free  ritiien  might  a: 


Thev 


e  likel- 


tabr'iealed  afterwards,  to  justify  the  mrt 
wmcn  OutavluB  took  against  the  senate.*  The 
supposed  admonition  of  Pansa,  at  anj 


.  avil  estaVilishmcni  i 
ft  and  by  the  dignity  of  their  chu 
awe  the  more  desperate  adventu 


[oobabl^  not  necessary  to  dissuade  Oclaviui 
continuing  to  support  tho  republic  longer 
his  own  interest  required.  This  was  the  „.  ... 
rule  of  his  conduct,  and  if,  until  that  hour,  he 
continued  to  believe,  that  the  senate  intended  to 
rmse  him  on  the  ruin  of  Antony's  jiarty,  in  order 
that  be  might  become  their  own  master  and 
sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  he  fancied  surely 
what  was  not  probable,  and  what  they  never  pro- 
fessed to  he  their  intention.  The  restoration  of 
the  re|iublican  government,  and  of  the  senate's 
aUthnntT,  implied,  thai  individuals  were  to  be 
satisfed  with  receiving  the  honours  of  the  re- 
public in  their  turn ;  and  with  this  prosjicct,  Oc- 
tavius himself  affijcted  to  he  satisfieu^  so  long  as  it 
suited  with  the  stale  of  his  fortunes,  to  act  the 
part  uf  a  republican. 

The  commonwealth  undouhtedty  sustai 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the   two  co 
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safetT  of  the  comnwnwealth. 
lf"^the  consuls,  Hirtias  and  Pansa,  had  liverl 
en  with  such  alnlitirs  as  they  possessed,  thi'v 
might  have  kept  I.epidns  within  the  boundu  of 
' '    '  ty,  they  might  have  prevented  Antonv  from 
iring  tiw  defeat  which  he  had  lately  rec eiveii 
at  Mutina,  and  obliged  Octavius,  if  net  to  drop 
amiiitious  deagns,  at  least  to  deter  the  ejecu- 
of  them  to  a  more  distant  period.  Bnt,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  these  magistrates,  it 
became  evident,  that  this  young  man  was  dis^a- 
tislied  with  his  situation  and  with  his  party,  he 
unt  only  kept  at  a  distance  from  Deeimus  Brutus, 
hut  seamed  determined  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  farther  operations  of  the  campaign.     The 
'soners  that  were  in  his  hands  he  treated  as 
:nds,  and  by  suftering  thetn,  without  any  ex- 
change or  ransom,  to  join  their  own  army,  gave 
hopes  that  ho  wna  ready  to  trenl  ou  reasouablo 

lie  at  Che  same  timo  took  steps  n'lLh  tho  sounte 
that  seemed  to  proguostioate  a  rupture,  miulo 


noEion,  or  lu  lue  vieHT^y  oouunea  over  jinioiiy, 
in  any  d^rea  supported  him  ;  and  hitving 
failed  m  tins  attempt,  he  declared  liis  iuteixlioii 
to  sue  for  tho  ofliae  of  eonsnl. 

Ootavius,  when  he  ofierod  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulate,  aeeordinfc  to  Dion  Uih- 
*  IS,  nfibeted  to  insist  that  Cioera>  shonld  be 
...jodated  with  him  in  the  office,' and  sliotiM 
mke  the  wLole  administration  on  hims^lh'. 
For  his  own  part,  lie  said,  that,  in  this  .isstK'iii- 
rlon,  he  aspired  only  to  tLie  title  of  Mairistiutc  ; 
that  ulL  the  world  must  know,  tlie  wlinle  -mi- 

Ijo  reaped  in  the  pnblic  service  would  icdo'iiiid 

that  he  liiul  made  for  a  trinmph,  he  lind  no 
object  but  to  giun  a  sitnatiou  in  wliielt  hu 
might  lay  down  his  arms  with  honour,  as  hiiv- 
\o-f  such  a  publio  attestatiou.  in  belialf  of  lii.i 

Cicero,  nocordinc  to  the  testimony  of  tho 

laid  for  him  by  this  artftil  boy,  supported 
his  pretension^,  and  was  willing  to  bocon.o 
iho  oolleagne  and  the  tutor  of  this  reviving 

Octavius  afterwards  boasted  of  the  artifice  lie 

as  the  only  means  lie  liiidlell,  atthnc'thne,  to  se- 
cure tho  oontiniinnce  of  his  military  command.' 
Bat  the  sepators,  and  the  partizans  of  the  ooiispi- 
rators,  In  partjonlar,  were  gre-itly  esnsperated. 
The  propcwition  appeared  so  strange,  that  ni 
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ini)Bily  of  Cicero  lo  Anlony  haJ  alrnaJy,  tlicy 
thought,  carrieJ  him  too  far  in  supporting  the 
pretensions  of  this  aspiring  young  man.  If  he 
Bhouid  prevail  on  the  present  ocraawn,  all  that  the 
Eenato  had  hitherto  lione  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tion woulJ  be  fruitless.  A  person,  who  preflumed 
lo  claim  the  ofiice  of  consul  at  an  nge  so  impro- 
per, and  so  &i  short  of  thai  which  the  law  prc- 
BcribeJ,  was  likely,  when  possessed  of  this  power, 
to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ustirpatiooB.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  elude  his  roquisition,  they  were 
obliged  to  defer  the  electinu^  aad,  in  the  nwan 
time,  appointed  ten  commlBsloners  nnder  pretence 
of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  committed  in  Anto- 
ny's administration,  anil  of  distiikotins  to  the 
army  the  grntnitits,  and  of  ciccuting  the  settle- 
ments devised  for  their  late  services,  but  probably 
with  a  real  intention  tn  vest  these  commisaioners 
with  the  chief  direction  of  n^irs,  until  it  could 
be  delermined  wlio  should  succeed  in  the  ofilcB 
of  consul,  and  wlia  should  lie  inlmstrd  with 
the  safety  of  the  repubhc  The  partizana  of 
the  commonwealth  wore  now,  in  appearance, 
superior  to  tiieir  eneinicE,  hut  &t  from  being 
secure  in  possesaon  of  the  Bupcrioiity  they  had 
gained^ 

The  senate,  in  order  to  exclude  Octavius  from 
this  commission,  without  giving  him  any  particu- 
lar reason  to  complain  of  their  partiality,  at  the 
same  timo  left  out  Decimus  Brutus ;  and  by  this 
equal  exciu^n  of  persons  at  the  bead  of  armies 
from  the  menagement  of  affairs,  in  which  the 
armies  wero  so  much  conanmed,  they  enabled 
Octavius  10  fill  the  minds  of  the  BoldioK  with  dis- 
trust of  the  ciiil  power,  and  to  litate  the  interests 
of  the  dril  and  tnilitary  £ictiona  as  in  oppoeidon 
to  racli  oth[!r."  He  no  longer,  ihcrotbre,  dis- 
guised his  aversion  to  the  senalp;  comrdained, 
lliat  Ihcy  ircali'd  liim  disrasnecXlully,  called  him 
a  bflv,  who  must  bo  amuacd,i>  decked  out  nith 
huiiiiurE,  niiil  allerwnrda  dcatroyed.!*  "  I  am  ex- 
cluded," he  said,  "from  tlio  present  comnussion, 
not  from  any  distrust  in  me,  but  from  the  dame 
motive  from  which  Dcuimiis  Kmtus  is  also  ex- 
cluded, a  (general  distrust  of  every  person  who  is 
hkely  to  eapnnse  the  inti;reijta  of  the  army ;  and, 
from  the»e  exclui^ons,  it  is  evident  what  tiiey  in- 
tend with  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  vcternna, 
and  with  respect  to  their  oipcctutiong  of  a  just 
reward  tor  thiar  sorvicea."" 

Upon  the,  junction  of  Ant 
the  senate  felt  the  necessity 
more  attention  than  they  had  lately  done  to  tho 
interest  of  Octavius.  Instead  of  appointing  him 
to  ad  under  Decimus  Brutus,  as  they  al  tirst  in- 
tended, they_  joined  him  in  the  comniand  of  the 
army ;  and  in  this  new  situation  required  him  to 
co-operate  in  defending  Italy  against  the  unitefl 
forces  of  Antony  and  LeiMdus. 

Octavius  instantly  communicated  lo  the  army 
theae  orders  of  Che  senate,  with  in^nuations  ot' 
the  hardships  which  they  were  now  lo  undergo 
on  lieing  sent  £n  a  fresh  service,  before  they  liad 
received  the  revrards  which  were  promised  and 
due  to  tiiemforthe  former;  and  lie  proposed,  tiiat 


Ihey  shoul<l  send  dtpulies  to  the  senate  with  pro- 
per representations  on  this  subject. 

A  number  of  centurions  were  accordingly  s^ 
lected  to  carry  the  mandate  of  the  army  lo  Koine. 
As  they  delivered  their  message  in  die  name  of 
the  legion^  without  any  mention  of  Octavius, 
this  was  thought  a  fiiTourable  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  ttie  troops,  without  consult- 
ing their  leader;  and  the  senate  accordingly  sent 
a  cotnmis^n  for  this  pnrpose,  with  the  hopes 
that  they  misht  lie  ahle  to  detach  the  whole 
army  from  their  general,  or  that  at  least  they 
might  be  abla  lo  engage,  in  their  own  causa 
those  legions  in  particular,  who  liad  dciicrted 
from  Antony,  nitit  proii!Esions  of  ixal  for  the 

nunteract  this  deu^n  before  the 


Octavi 


ireSlh. 


mployed  i. 


of  it 


arrived,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  in  a.  speech 
complained  of  this  and  of  the  tbrmer  injuries  he 
had  received  from  the  senate :- "  Their  intention," 
he  said,  "is  lo  cut  off  separately  all  the  leaden 
of  Cajsar's  party.  When  they  have  accomplished 
Ihis  purpose,  the  army  too  must  fall  at  their  fert.'l 
They  will  recall  the  grants  of  land  which  iiavo 
been  made  to  you,  and  will  derive  you  of  the 
just  reward  of  all  your  faithful  services.  Tbev 
charge  me  with  ambition ;  but  wliat  evidence  » 
there  of  my  amintion  1  Have  I  not  declined  tho 
dignity  of  pretor,  when  you  oITercd  to  procure  it 
for  me'?— My  motive  is  not  ambition,  but  the 
love  of  mv  country;  and  ibc  tins  1  am  willing  to 
run  any  liazard  to  which  I  myself  may  be  ex- 
posed; but  ci       "       '        ~ ' 

dearly  boirght  by  you 
caUEO.  It  ia  now  become  oviilenl,  that  in  order 
lo  prevent  the  most  dangerous  ]«wer8  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  in 
order  lo  ensure  the  rewards  to  which  you  are  so 
justly  entitledj  it  is  necessary  that  your  friende 


of  my  father,  to  lie  revenged  of  your  ei 
inics,  and  at  last  to  bring  these  unhappy  domestic 
dissensions  to  an  end."  S 

This  iiarangue  was  returned  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  and  a  second '  deputation,  to  be 
escorted  by  four  hundred  men,  was  instantly  ap- 

Sinted  from  the  army,  demanding  the  consulaW 
'  their  general  The  officers  employed  in  this 
service  were  repeatedly  admitted  lo  audiences  in 
tho  senalcJ'  In  answer  lo  the  objections  which 
wero  drawn  from  the  defects  of  their  general's 
a^  and  title,  they  urged  former  precedents ;  that 
oi  Scipio^  of  Dolabella,  and  the  special  act  relating 
to  Octavius  himself,  in  whoso  Evour  ten  years 
of  the  legal  age  were  already  dispenseii  with. 


singulai 


to  de- 


while  the  senate  proposed  a  delay  in  oi  ...  . 
liberate  on  the  matter,  is  said  to  have  shown  llie 
hilt  of  his  dagger;  and  some  one  of  tlic  party  who 
escorted  tlie  deputies,  in  resuming  his  iinns  at  t!» 
door  of  the  senate-house,  was  heanl  lo  say,  in 
girding  tiie  belt  of  liia  sword,  IfyoitidU  noiam- 
fer  the  cons-alale  on  Octatius,  (/>ij  shaU.  To 
these  menacing  insinuations,  Cicero,  who  had 
jokes  imputed  to   him,  on  ocnwluns  tli^t  were 
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equally  serious  to  himself  and  to  the  republic,  is 
mii  t«  have  replied,  Nay,  if  i/ou  pray  in  ikat 
language,  yaii  aill  sareii/  be  heard. 

While  the  senate  delayed  giving  any  direct 
answer  to  this  military  demanJ,  they  again  sent 
B  deputation  of  their  own  members  with  mon^ 
to  be  distributed  to  the  legions,  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  divert  them  from  the  project  which 
they  haJ  formed  in  favour  of  their  ecneral.  But 
Octavius  being  secretly  appriaei]  that  a  sum  of 
money  was  sent  to  corrupt  his  army,  and  observ- 
ing that  (ho  Eoldiers  were  impatient  at  having  no 
immediate  return  to  their  own  message,  chose 
Dot  to  await  the  trial  of  this  dangerous  experi- 
ment, separated  the  legions  into  two  columns, 
inarched  directly  to  Rome ;  and  on  his  nay  being 
met  by  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  he  commanded 
them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  approach  the  army,  or 
to  interrupt  its  march. 

Upon  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  great  consternation.  The  senate, 
believing  they  had  erred  in  ollenng  loo  little 
money  to  the  troo»L  ordered  the  tornier  bounty 
tn  be  doubled.'  They  resiJved  that  Octavius 
should  be  admitted  to  the  consulat^i  or,  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  that  he  should  have  the 
title  and  ensigns  of  consul,  but  without  the  actual 
power  I  that  he  should  have  a  place  in  the  senate 
among  those  who  had  been  consuls;  that  he 
should  he  prstoi  at  the  iirst  elections,  and  con- 
sul at  the  following.  3  And  thus  having  done 
enough  to  show  their  fears,  but  not  to  diaarm,  or 
to  lull  the  ambition  of  this  presumptuous  young 
man,  th:y  sent  new  deputies,  with  every  symp- 
tom of  trepidation  and  aJarm,  to  intimate  these 
resolutions. 

Soon  after  this  deputation  from  the  senate  was 


having  arrived  at  the  gates,  the  senators,  with 
their  party  among  the  people,  resumed  their 
courage:  they  were  even  disposed  to  recall  their 
late  eoncesMons,  and  began  lo  exclaim,  that  it 
were  better  lo  perish  in  defending  their  liberties, 
than,  without  any  struggle,  to  fall  a  prey  to  their 
enemies.  Persons  of  every  description  assumed 
the  military  dress,  and  ran  to  their  arms. 

There  were  now  at  Rome  three  legions,  with 
a  thousand  horse  \  one  legion  having  Iwen  left 
there  by  Fansa  when  he  marched  towards  Giaul. 
Tfiese  troops  were  posted  on  the  ude  from  which 
the  enemy  was  expected,  on  the  Janiculum  and 
the  bridge  which  led  from  thence  to  the  dty. 
Galleys  were  ordered  lo  be  in  readiness  at  Ostia, 
lo  convey  the  pubhc  treasure  beyond  the  sea,  in 
case  it  should  becmne  necessary  to  lake  this  mea- 
sure to  save  it :  and  it  was  determined  lo  sei^ 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Octanus,'  who  were 
then  supposed  to  bo  at  Ronte,  and  lo  detain  them 
as  hostagiti.  But  this  intention  was  li-ustrated 
by  the  liiucly  escape  of  these  women,  who,  appre- 
hending liome  danger,  had  already  withdrawn 
fium  tlie  city.  Their  flight,  or  the  early  precau- 
tion which  they  Ihemselvec^  or  their  friends,  had 
taken  in  this  matlvr,  was  considered  as  Ihe  evi- 
deiHM  o(  a  long  premeditated  di:sign  on  the  part 
of  Octavius. 

TIniler  this  impres^n,  and  that  of  the  supe- 


e  with  which  it 


s  known  Oclavii 


lost  hopes  of  being  able  to  rtsist ;  but  they  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  the  resolution  they  had 
taken  to  defend  the  city,  would  not  be  known  in 
lime  lo  prevent  thdr  first  message  le_  the  anny 
from  henm  delivered.  Their  corMKsabns  were 
accordingly  puMished  among  the  troops ;  but  ap- 
pearing to  be  forced,  were  received  with  contempt, 
and  served  only  to  encourage  the  presumption  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  hasten  tbdr  march.  As  the 
army  drew  near  to  the  city,  all  the  approaches 
were  deserted  by  those  who  had  been  placed  to 
defend  them,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Octa- 
vius passed  lo  the  Mnns  Q.uirinalis,  without  be- 
ing met  by  any  person  in  the  quality  either  of 
fnendorofenemy.  But,  after  a  fittlepause,  num- 
bers of  his  own  party  among  the  people  having 
gone  forth  lo  receive  him,  the  streets  were  in- 
stantly crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  who 
hastened  to  pay  their  court.* 

Octavius  naving  halted  his  army  during  the 
night  in  the  Iirst  streets  which  they  enterecf;  on 
the  following  day,  with  a  proper  escort,  and 
amidst  Ihe  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude, look  possession  of  Ihe  forum.  The  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  to  oppose  him,  at  the 
same  time  left  their  stations,  and  made  a  n  ofli'r  of 
their  services.  Comulus,  one  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  those  troops,  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured Ifl  prevent  this  defection,  killed  hinii^lf 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  desired  a  conference  with 
his  young  friend  i  but  when  he  seemed  to  pre- 

swered,  that  he  had  been  slow  in  his  jircscnt 

In  the  following  night  a  rumour  was  spread, 
that  the  Martia  and  the  fourth  legion,  which 
foade  a  part  in  the  army  of  Octavius,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  attached  lo  the  sensle 
on  account  af~the  late  bonomry  decrcr^s  which 
had  passed  in  their  favour,  had  declared  ag:iinst 
the  vicrient  measures  nf  tbar  leader;  Hint  they 
offered  to  protect  the  senate  and  people  in  tlicli 
legal  assemblies,  and  in  any  nBohilions  (hey 
should  form  on  the  present  state  of  the  repiililir. 
Numbers  of  sciialora  lielieved  Ibis  report,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  meetings.  Cra^siis, 
one  of  (he  pnelors,  set  out  forthePicenum,  where 
he  had  considerable  InHuence,  in  order  lo  assemble 
what  Ibrccs  he  could  raise  to  secure  the  success 
of  this  design ;  hut  before  morning  this  report 
w?s  known  to  be  groundless,  and  all  orders  of 
irken  returned  to  their  former  dejection  and  sub- 

At  break  of  day  Octavius  removed  the  army 
from  the  streets  of  Rome  into  the  Campus  Mar- 
lins. He  did  not  sufler  any  acts  of  cruelty  to  be 
committed,  or  make  any  inijuiry  after  those  who 
had  been  forward  in  opposing  his  claims  He 
affected  the  clemency  of  Ins  late  uncle  ;  but  like 
him  loo,  without  any  Ecru[de,  laid  his  hands  on 
the  public  treasure,  made  a  distribution  lo  tho 
army  of  the  sums  which  had  been  first  decreed  li> 
Ihein;  and  engaged  for  himself,  soon  after,  to  a-fd 
iiom  his  own  estate  what  had  been  successively 
promised.  Having  ordered  that  the  election 
of  consuls  should  immediately  proceed,  he  with- 
drew with  the  army,  atTccting  lo  leave  the  people 
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to  a  frco  choice.  And  beini;  himself  electeJ, 
tt^ther  with  CI.  Pedius,  nhom,  without  any 
mention  of  Cicero,  he  had  roeomnienJed  for  this 
purpose,  ha  returned  in  solemn  procesaon  lo 
offer  the  sacrifices  usuiil  on  such  occasions,  and 
entered  on  his  office  on  the  Iwenly-fitst  of  Sep; 
tambcr,  the  day  before  he  completed  his  twen- 
tieth ycir.' 

On  this  oceasion  the  young  Cesar,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  consul,  made  a  speKch  lo  the  troops, 
acknowlediiirig  their  services;  bnt  avoided   im- 

Culina  lo  their  interposition  the  honours  which 
B  had  recently  obtained  in  the  city.  For  th^ 
honours  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  senate, 
aiul  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  These  he 
accosted  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire;  and 
was  answered  by  an  affected  belief  of  his  an- 

In  the  same  B|ilrit  of  servility  with  which  so 
many  honours  had  been  decreed  to  Julius  Cffisar, 
it  was  enacted,  that  Octavina  should  for  ever  take 
rank  of  every  consul,  and  the  command  of  e»ery 
general,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army ;  that  he 
should  have  an  unlimited   commission  to   levy 


troops,  and  to  employ  them  where  the  m 
of  the  state  might  require  f  that  his  adoption  in 
the  fiimily  of  Cesar  shouW  now  he  ratilted  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  the  assembly  of  the  Cu- 
riffi  ;  0  form  which  the  laws  of  the  republic  re- 
quired in  every  euch  case,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  formerly  prBvenlcd  by  the  intriaues  of  An- 
tony I  that  the  act  declaring  Dolabella  an  enemy 
of  his  country  should  be  repealed,  and  an  inqueBt 
set  on  foot  for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  been 
concemed  in  the  death  of  Juiiss  Casar. 

In  consequence  of  this  eetablis&ment,  numhen 
were  cited,  and  upon  their  non-apprarance  were 
condemned.  Among  these  were  Marcus  Erutua 
and  Cuius  Cbsmub.  In  giMig  sentence  against 
them,  thp  judges  affected  to sTiow  their  hSlolai 
and  a  ci^ien,  of  the  name  of  Siliraus  Coronas, 
being  of  the  number,  likewise  held  up  his  ballot 
into  public  view;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  tide  of 
servility  and  ailulation,  had  the  courage  to  Rcqnit 
the  accused.  His  courage  for  the  present  passed 
without  animadveraon,  but  he  was  reserved,  with 
ailenl  resentment,  as  an  object  of  future  punish- 
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THEf  republic,  of  which  Octavius  was 
in  appearance,  the  legal  magistrate,  had  dec 
open  war  against  Antony  and  Lejridus  i  an™  .„ 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  forces  of  De- 
dmus  Brutus  and  of  Plancus,  as  has  been  men- 
tioneil,  had  advanced  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere, 
but  had  been  ohhged  again  to  retreat,  in  order  to 
avoid  coming  to  action  with  a  aupetior  enemy. 
It  was  consider^,  Iherofore,  as  the  first  object  of 
the  consul  to  rrinforce  that  array  of  the  republic, 
and  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  senate  into  execu- 
tion against  those  who  presumed  to  dispute  (heir 
authority.  He  accordingly  marched  from  the 
city  as  upon  this  design ;  but  it  soon  ailer  ap- 
peared, that  he  had  l«en  some  time  in  corres- 
pondence with  these  supposed  enemies  of  then' 
country  ;  that  he  intended  lo  join  them  against 
the  seftate,  and,  with  their  forces  united,  to  resist 
the  storm  which  was  gathering  against  them  in 
the  east,  under  the  governors  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria. 

While  the  aege  of  Mutina  was  still  in  dcpend- 
anee,  Marcus  Bratus  had  drawn  his  forces  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epuus,  with  intontiun.  to  rass 
into  Italy  ;  but  having  rec^ved  a  report  that  I3a- 
labella,  then  in  the  province  of  A^  haJ  trans- 
ported a  body  of  men  from  thence  to  the  Cher- 
Bonesus,"  and  that  he  seemed  to  intend  the 
invasion  of  Macedonia,  he  was  otiliged  to  return 

5  Veil.  PaterciilDs.  lib.  ii.  e.  GS. 


for  the  defence  of  his  own  province;  and  from 
thenceforward,  by  the  stato  of  the  war  in  Syria 
was  hindered,  duritig  some  time,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  attairs  oflhe  west. 

Dolabella,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Syria,  afler  the  murder  of 
Trebonms,  had  assembled  a  Deel  on  the  coast^  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  army  by  land,  and 
to  disputo  the  possession  of  that  province  with 
CasMus,'  His  operation^  however,  began  in 
that  quarter  with  his  receiving  a  great  dieck  to 
his  hopes  in  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  i  his  galleys 
having  been  dispersed,  and  all  his  trans[»rta  ta- 
ken hy  Lenluhis,  who  bad  served  under  Trebo- 
nius,  and  who  now  commanded  the  fleets  oif 
Brutus  and  Cassias  in  those  seas.i<>  Kotwith- 
standing  the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  sea,  he  advanced 


by  land  into  Cihciai  and  while  his  antagonist  lay 

"  '      '  '   ■  ;rc«pt  the  legions  Uiat  were 

coming  lo  jcrin  him  from  Egypt,Tie  made  cona- 


I  Palestine,  to  intercept  the  I 


Me  levies,  took  possesion  of  Tarsus,  reduced 
the  party  which  Cassiua  had  left  at  Mga,  and 
proceeded  to  Antiochj  but  finding  the  gales  of 
this  town  were  shot  against  him,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Laodicsa,  where  he  was  admitted ; 
being  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  this  place, 
he  again  assembled  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  in 
ordei  to  bring  his  snpply  of  stores  and  provisions 
"•y  sea."  Having  encampeil  and  intrenched  his 
■my  close  lo  the  walls  of  Laodicaa,  he  threw 
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down  part  of  the  ramparts,  to  oj 
ralion  lielweon  bis  camp  ami  the  hhyii.' 

Cas^ius,  having  intelligence  of  this  progre^ 
made-  liy  DolabclCi  in  Syria,  and  of  hia  disposi- 
tions  t<>  secure  Lnodiciea,  prepared  to  dislodge 
him  frum  tlience.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced 
to  Pnltos,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  milea  from  the 
eaemy^p  station,  and  took  measures,  by  cutting 
otr  bis  BOpplies  iiotb  l>y  sea  and  by  land,  to  reduce 
bim  by  uuiiioe.  In  ext'cution  or  this  de^ii,  he 
enrleni'nufed  to  proeurp  shipjanff  from  every  part 
of  the  coast,  oxteoding  fhim  Rhodes  to  Alexan- 
dria; but  found  that  most  of  the  maridme  states 
of  Asia  were  already  drained  by  hia  enemv,  or 
ivere  unwilling  to  declare  tbemsBlves  for  rather 
p«rty.  The  port  of  Sidon  vraa  the  first  Uiat  fiir- 
nishecl  him  any  supply  of  vessels ;  but  (he  oMi^i 
who  eommandid  tbeni  haviii:;  ventured  to  appear 
before  Laodicxa,  was  unable  to  coin  with  the 
navy  which  Dolabella  baJ  collected  Irom  his  late 
defeat;  and,  tltough  he  defended  himself  with 
great  obstinacy,  aiul  with  great  slaughtor  of  the 
enemy,  aJler  many  ships  were  sunk  on  both 
sides,  sulfered  a  capture  of  live  galleys  with  all 
their  crews.  Notwithstanding  tbis  check,  Cus- 
aius  vias  soon  afler  joined  by  squadrons  from 
Tyre,  Aracius,  and  avcn  fromCyprus.  Thego- 
■'"nor  of  this  island,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 


from  Rome,  leaving  his  coUeogue,  Pediu^ 
dministration  of  the  city.  To  bim  be  bad 
i^iven  iustructions  to  obtain,  as  of  his  own  iccnrd, 
the  revocation  of  the  acts  by  which  Antony  and 
Lepidns  tiad  lieen  declared  public  enemie?.  >la 
incited  the  armv,  at  the  same  time,  to  demand  a 
reconciliation  of  parties,  aod  admiitislerf  d  an  o&th 
to  them,  in  which  they  swore  not  to  draw  their 
Hwords  against  any  of  the  troops  wtio  had  ever 
sericd  under  Cssar.  As  FediiiS  made  no  viK:ii- 
tion  of  liie  colleague  in  making  Ms  motion  in 
titvour  of  Antony  and  Lepidns,  the  senate,  not 
knoviing  how  &r  it  might  lio  agieeablc  to  0.:tc- 
vius,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  himself;  and, 
upon  bis  liaving'  signified  Ids  approbation,  pro- 
ceeded toiCTokc  theirfbrmerdecieoof  attainder.' 
By  these  means  OctanuiL  viitliont  ajipratinir 
bimaeif  as  the  author  of  Oiis  cliange,  transferred 
the  imputation  of  trenson  from  Antony  and  l.e- 
pidus  lo  Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  their  adiie- 
rents  in  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  liie  of 


their  ilestination,  and  to  take  part  with  Ci 

With  this  accession  of  force,  Caasius  brans 
again  in  condition  to  block  up  tlie  harbour  of 
JjoalKien,  presented  himself  for  this  {wrpose,  bm. 
twoeng^metits  followed;  in  the  first  of  which 
the  advantage  was  doubtful ;  in  the  second,  the 
victory  declared  tor  Cassius,  and  rendered 
mastrr  of  the  coast.  Holding  his  enemy,  there- 
fore, lilockinl  up  by  sea.  lie  continued  to  presi 
upon  tho  town /mm  the  land,  and,  by  the  fifth  of 
June,  hail  reduced  the  liesieged  to  great  distress : 
Imt  while  he  seemed  to  rely  entirely  on  the  edecti 
of  this  drcumstancc,'  he  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  garrison,  and,  on  a  day  con 
ccrted  wilJi  the  ofRcer  on  duty,  was  admitted  inli 
the  place. 

Dolabella,  finding  that  the  town  was  delisered 
up,  chose  to  fall  by  the  swonl  of  one  of  bis  own 

men,  of  wliom  he  requested  the  favour'"  

him,  by  this  last  act  of^duty,  from  falling 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Thetroops  whohadserved 
under  him  acknowledged  the  authority  of  tiis  ri- 
val, and  look  the  oatbof  fidelUy  usual  in  ranging 
themselves  under  a  new  general  Cas^us  seized 
what  money  ha  found  in  the  public  treasury, 
or  in  the  temples  at  LaodicEea,  laid  the  citizens 
under  a  heavy  contribution,  and  put  some  of 
those  who  had  been  mo$t  forward  in  saving  bis 
enemy  lo  death.* 

Such  was  known,  some  time  before  the  battle 
of  Motina,  to  be  the  event  of  affairs  in  Asia; 
and  the  fortunes  of  Mareus  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
tboy  bidng  supposed  to  ha.ve  twenty  legions  under 
their  command,  with  all  the  rcsoureea  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  were  still  in  a  thriving  condition, 
when  Octavius,  soon  after  his  nomination  to  the 
ofiicc  of  consul,  under  pretence  of  nrgin.;  the  war 
against  Antony  and  Lepidns,  had  taki^i  liis  de- 
1  Cicei.  at  Fsinll.  lib.  lii.  ef.  13. 


IS  the  at 


e  of  parties  1 
fratulated  thi 


IS  thus  t 


formed,  Octavius  congratulated  the  senate  on  the 
viisflom  of  their  measure^  and  from  tliencefor- 
ward  treated  wit  h  Antony  and  Lejodus  a 
.._,  ^.^  jjyjm  j,_  .. ,.-.. 

nd  invited 
, ;oItak. 

Under  pretence  of  lliis  revolution  in  tl;r  l'.i- 
vemmcnt,  Flancus  withdrew  his  forces  from  lliti 
army  of  DecimusBrntua,  and  espoused  the  eiiu^e, 
which  the  republic  itself,  under  the  authority  of 
the  consuls,  nppeared  to  avow.  Pollto  Itkeivi^e 
folbwed  tliis  eiample. 

In  consequence  of  these  separations,  Dccimus 
Brutus  was  let)  singly  to  withstand  the  tbrce  of 
so  many  enemies  who  were  united,  and  now  sup- 
ported against  him  with  the  authorityof  the  state 


'ered  from  the  s 
With  Uie  other  sa,  \ieing  raw  and  undiscdplined 
troojis,  he  did  not  think  liimself  m  condition  to 
continue  the  war  against  so  many  enemies ;  and 
be  determined,  lliCTefore,  to  withdraw  by  lllyri- 
cum  into  Macedonia,  and  to  Join  himsi'lf  with 
the  forces  wluch  were  raised  for  the  republic  in 
that  province.  But  in  the  esetution  of^  this  de- 
sign he  founi),  that  in  civil  wars  armies  are  nut 
easily  retained  on  the  losing  side,  and  bad  eccs- 
don  to  observe,  that  tbey  are  never  hearty 'in 
behalf  of  dvil  institutions  against  a  professed  in- 
tention to  establish  military  government.  On 
pretence  of  the  hardships  ofthe  proposed  niareti, 
he  was  deserted  first  by  the  new  levies,  and  after- 
wards by  the  velcruns,  with  all  the  irregulars, 
who,  eicept  a  few  Gaulish  horse,  went  over  with 
their  colours  to  the  enemy.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, he,  under  the  deepest  iinpres^ons  of 
despair,  allowed  as  many  as  chose  it  to  depart; 
and  with  only  three  hundred  horsemen  who  ad- 
hered lo  liim,  set  out  for  the  Rhine,  intending  to 
mate  his  intended  retreat  through  Germany. 
But,  in  proportion  as  difficuhies  multiphed  on  hu 
way,  the  little  troop  which  attended  him  greatly 
diminished;  and  being  reduced  to  ten,  he  ima- 
gined that,  with  BO  few  in  his  company,  he  might 
even  pass  through  Italy  undiscovered.     He  at- 
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riirili'ioty  disnnisfil  himnel^  »nil  returned  to 
Aqiiileia;  but  being  tbera  sFized,  though  un- 
kno'vn,  as  a  suapicious  pennn,  and  being  con- 
ilurlpcl  to  an  officer  of  the  difitrict  mho  knew  him, 
he  vJM,  by  (he  orders  of  Antony,  pul  lo  death." 

Thus,  while  oil  the  miUtary  jxiwers  of  the  eost 
were  HSBcmlded  under  Marcus  Bnitua  and  Cos- 


puhiio,  those  of  the  weat  were  eqaally  united  fur 
acoiitrary  purpose.  AntonyandLepidus  having 
pa9s<>d  the  Alps,  deacendeil  the  Pn,  and  advano^d 
towards  Mutina.  Odavins  beingalready  in  that 
neighbourhood  with  his  army,  they  met,  with 
five  JpirioTm  of  each  side,  on  the  opposite  hanks  of 
thR  Lavinus,  not  lar  from  the  scene  of  their  late 
hostili>  operationsagainsteachotlier.  Tbeleadeis 
^rreed  to  hold  a  conference  in  a  smalt  island 
formed  hy  the  separation  and  re-union  of  two 
braiiEbps  of  the  nver.    To  the  end  that  they 

were  laid  on  the  divisions  of  the  Lavinus  by 
which  the  island  was  Ibrmed.  The  armies  drew 
up  111)  Che  oppodte  iNinks ;  and  as  the  recent  ani- 
mosilips  of  Antony  Htid  Octavios  still  lelt  some 
remains  of  distrust  between  them,  Lepidus  Urst 
to  the  ulHce  that  was  intended  for 


which  chiefly  disUnsuished  Itus  ^mous  roalitioa 
was  the  secret  msSulion,  then  taken,  to  extin 
^ish  at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Cusa- 
rian  party,  by  maiaacring  all  (heir  priiale  and 
public  enernicB.  They  drew  up  a  list,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  who  had  given  them  private  or  pub- 
lic olferice,  and  in  which  they  mutually  gacriiiced 
their  respective  friends  toeach  other's  lesentmenl. 
Antony  eacrillced  bis  uncle  Lucius  Cffisar  to  the 
resentment  of  Octavina ;  who,  in  his  turn.  Sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  Antony,  Cicero,  with  Thoranius, 
his  ovni  guardian,  and  his  other's  colleague  in 
the  office  of  ptffitoi.i"  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own 
brother  L.  Panlua;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  join 
with  these  private  enemies  every  person  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  republican  government, 
— ounting  in  a!)  to  three  hundred  senators  and 
0  Ihouaand  of  the  equestrian'  order,  besides 
ny  persons  of  inferior  note,  whose  names  they 


deferr 


their  CI 


a  that  ni 


Inid  hy  either  party,  he  maile  the  signal 
aareed  on,  and  was  jiHned  by  the  otlier  two  vnth- 
out  nnv  attendants. 

Oct'ivius  now  met  with  Antony  in  acbamcter 
more  resprelahle  thiin  that  in  which  he  had  for- 
merlv  appeared  to  him,  and,  with  ^e  dignity  of 
tbn  Roman  consul  in  oflice,  had  the  place  of  ho- 
nour awiirned  (o  him.  They  continital  their  con. 
fere-ice  during  this  and  the  two  fallowing  days  i' 

to  tlipir  armies,  that  the?  had  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles!  That  Octavius,  in  order  to  di- 
vest himself  of  every  legal  advantage  over  his 
associates;  should  re^n  the  consulate ;  that  the 
three  militarv  leaders,  then  u]ion  an  equal  toot- 
ing, should  hold  or  share  among  them,  during 
live  vears,  the  supreme  administration  of  albirs 
in  llie  einiHTe;  that  they  eliould  name  all  the 
ot!i::ers  of  stat«,  ma^rates,  and  governors  of 
provinces;  that  Oclavins  should  have  the  oxclu- 
aive  command  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
Lepidus  in  Spain,  and  Antony  in  Gaul;  that 
Lepiiius  should  bo  sulistitoted  for  Decimus  Bru- 
tus in  the  succesuon  to  the  consulate  for  the  fi^ 
lowing  year,  and  should  have  the  adminiatiation 
at  Rome,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  pursued 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  east  | 
thit  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have 
settlomenls  assigned  to  them  in  the  richest  dis- 
trict* and  best  aitualiona  of  Italy.  Among  the 
last  were  specified  Capua,  Rhegium,  Vennsia, 
Eenevenlum,  Nuceria,  Ariminum,  and  Vibona. 

To  ratify  this  assreeoient,  the  daughter  of  Ful- 
via,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodius  her  former 
huabnnii,  was  betrothed  to  Octavius.  He  was 
said  to  have  already  made  a  different  choice,  and 
consequently  to  have  had  no  intention  tofiilfil 
this  part  of  the  treaty  ;*  but  the  passions,  as  well 
aa  the  professiona,  of  this  young  man,  were  al- 
roailv  sufficiently  subservient  fu  his  interest.^ 

While  the  army  was  amused  by  the  publica- 
ion  of  these  several  articles,  the  circumstances 


nthe 


il  their  i 


Rome.  They  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  to  publish  the  whole 
liat  for  the  direction  of  those  who  were  to  he  em- 
pbyed  in  the  execution  of  the  massacre.  But 
as  tliere  were  a  few  whose  escape  they  were  par- 
ticu'aiiy  anxious  to  prevent,  they  agreed  that  the 
murders  shoidd  begin,  without  any  warning,  by 
the  death  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most 
contHderabfe  enemies,  and  among  these  by  the 
death  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero."  They  ratified 
the  whole  by  mutual  oathE ;  and  having  publish- 
ed all  the  articles,  except  that  wliich  related  to 
the  massacre,  the  plan  of  recondliatlon  between 
the  leaders  was  received  by  the  armies  with 
shouts  of  applause,  and  was  suppoaed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  period  in  which  military  men 
were  to  rest  (Vom  their  labours,  and  tti  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  most  ample  reward  of  their  ser- 

This  celebrated  cabal,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  having  thus  planned 
the  divifflon  or  joint  adminislratiDn  of  an  empire 
which  each  of  them  hoped  in  tune  to  engross  for 
himself  they  proceeded  to  Rome  with  an  aspect 
which,  to  those  who  composed  the  dvil  establish- 
ment of  the  commonweahh,  was  more  terrible 


formed  for  iti 

In  former  times,  individuals  rost 

of  parlies  or  &etions,  and  brought  ai 

standard   by  tlie  natural  ascendant  of  superior 
abililies ;  and  either  disdained  the  advantages  of 


\e  head 


lesign  of  enslaving 
their  country.  The  spirit  of  adventure  pervaded 
the  meanest  rank  of  the  legions,  and  every  sol- 
dier grasped  at  the  fruits  that  were  to  be  reaped 
in  subduing  the  commonwealth.  If  no  person 
had  offerea  lo  put  himself  at  their  heai^  they 
themselves  would  have  laiacd  up  a  leader  whom 
they  m^ht  follow  in  seizing  the  spoib  of  their 
fellow-citizen  a. 

Lepidus.  noted  for  his  want  of  capacity,  bcmg 
in  the  ranfe  of  prietnr  when  Ctesar  took  posses- 
sion of  Rom^  and  being  the  only  Roman  officei 
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of  state  who  was  rtilling  to  prustitutc  the  dig- 
nity of    his  statio:i,    hy   nbelling   the  violence 

trusted  with  power,  and  the  command  of  an 
Mmy,  merely  because  he  brought  the  name  ojiil 
authority  of  a.  magistrale  to  the  side  of  the  usur- 
pation. The  use  of  his  name  hail  been  likewise 
nonvenient  to  Antony  in  the  late  junction  or 
Ronlitton  of  their  armies ;  anil  was  now  necea- 
aary  or  convenient  to  bodi  the  other  parties  in 
thia  famoas  aiseodation,  as  he  held  a  kind  of  ba- 
lance between  them,  and  was  to  witness  transac- 
tions in  wluch  iteithcr  was  willing  to  trust  the 


whidi  he  had  wasted  in  ileliauch 
times  strenuous  when  pressed  by  necessity,  yet 
ever  relapsing  in  every  tnoment  of  ease  or  relax- 
ation into  the  vilest  dehauchery  or  dissipation. 

Octaviud,  yet  a  boy,  only  known  l)j  acla  of 
perfidy  and  cunning  aiiove  hia  years  j  equally  in- 
different to  friendship  or  enmity,  apparently  de- 
fective in  peiBonal  courage,  but  fiJlowed  by  the 
remains  of  Caesar's  army,  as  having  a  common 
cause  with  themselves  in  securing  the  advantages 
which  they  severally  clamed  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority. He  was  now  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
Ms  a^  had  been  already  two  years  at  the  head 
of  a  taction,  veering  in  his  professions  and  in  his 
conduct  with  every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time 
reconciled  with  the  authors  of  Casar's  death,  and 
courUnff  the  senate,  by  aflecting  the  ^eal  of  a 
dlizen  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth ! 
at  another  timo,  courting  the  remnant  of  his  late 
uncle's  army,  by  affecting  concern  for  their  inte- 
rests, and  a  solidtude  wr  the  accurity  of  the 
grants  they  had  obtained  from  Cssar :  at  variance 
with  Antony  on  the  score  of  personal  insults  and 
incompatible  pretensions,  even  charged  with  de- 
signs on  his  life  \  but  reconciled  to  him,  in  ap- 
pearance, from  considerations  of  interest  or  pre- 
sent conieniency.  He  liad  alreaJjr,  in  the 
transactions  of  so  short  a  Ufe,  given  indications 
of  all  the  vilest  qualities  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, perfidy,  cowardice,  and  cruelty  j  but  with 
ju  ability  or  cunmng  which,  if  suffered  to  con- 
tinue its  operations,  was  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
contest  for  snperiority  with  his  present  rivals  in 
the  empire. 

Such  was  the  rcccircd  description  of  persona 
who  had  now  parcelled  amnng  themselves  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  whose  vices  were 
oa^erated  hv  the  fears  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  suffer  by  the  effects  of  their  power.  Under 
the  dominion  of  such  a  junto,  if  any  one  were 
left  to  regret  the  loss  of  public  libcrt^,  or  to  fee! 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  citizens  were 
fallen ;  if  any  one  could  look  forward  from  the 
terrors  of  a  present  tyranny  to  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture evils ;  to  them  sorely  a  scene  of  expectation 
was  opening  the  most  gloomy  that  ever  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  nianiiind ;  persons,  apparently 
incapaMe  of  any  noble  or  generous  purpose, 
coveting  power  as  a  license  to  crimes,  supported 
by  bands  of  unprincipled  villains,  were  now  ready 
to  sme  and  to  d^ribute,  in  lots  amon^  them- 
selves, all  the  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
patrimony  of  its  members. 

Fn  human  affairs,  however,  the  prospect,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad  in  ext^me  is  seldom  verified 


by  the  end ;  and  human  nature,  when  seemingly 
driving  to  the  wildest  eicess,  after  a  series  of 
events  and  struggles,  setties  at  last  in  some  sort 
of  mediocrity,  Myond  which  it  never  io  pushed 
hut  by  occasional  starts  and  sallies.  The  first 
entry  of  this  tr --'-   —   *'■ -».i--^. 


usurpation  whateve. 

The  triumvirs  being  on  their  way  to  Rome,  their 
orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  seventeen 
of  the  principal  senators  had  been  received  Iwfiire 
their  arrival,  and  several  were  accordingly-  sur- 
prised and  murdered  in  their  bouses,  or  in  the 
streets.  The  iirst  alarm  appearing  the  niore 
terrible,  as  the  occasion  of  these  murders  was 
unknown,  struck  all  orders  of  men  with  a  gene- 
ral amaiemcnt  and  terror.  The  streets  were 
presently  deserted,  and  hushed  in  dlence,  except 
where  armed  parties  akulked  in  search  of  their 
prey,  or  by  the  cries  which  they  raised,  gave' 
mutual  in^mation  of  the  discoveries  they  made. 
Perciona  who  found  themselves  pursued,  at- 
tempted to  set  the  dly  on  fire,  in  order  lo  faci- 
litate their  own  escape.  Fedius,  the  consul, 
continued  all  night  in  the  streets,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  general  fire.  In 
order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not 
unied  at  in  this  execution,  he  published  the 
names  of  the  seventeen,  with  assurances  that  the 
executions  were  nc4  to  proceed  any  fattlier.'  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  dedgn  was  no  farther 
communicated  to  this  magistrate,  and  that  he 
would  have  opposed  the  extremes  to  which  it  wa-t 
carried ;  but,  on  the  following  night,  he  d  ed  ot 
the  fatigue  he  had  incurred  on  this  occasion  an  i 
the  public  assurances  he  had  gi  en  were  atten  led 
with  DO  effect. 

The  triumvirs  marched  separately  towards  tl  e 
city,  and  made  their  entry  on  three  several  dua 
As  they  arrived  in  succession  they  occupied 
every  quarter  vrith  guards  and  attendants  an  I 
tilled  every  public  place  with  armed  men  and 
with  military  standards  and  ensigns  lu  or  ler 
to  ratify  the  powers  they  had  devised  for  them 
selves,  they  put  the  articles  of  their  agreement 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribune  Pubhus  Titius,  w  th 
instructions,  that  they  should  be  groposcd  and 


irrant,  for  the  government  they  had  usurpi  d 
By  the  act  which  passed  on  this  octasion  the 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  ol  tlie  rorubl 
during  five  years,  vdthout  any  reserve  or  li  i  lit 
lion,  was  conferred  on  Octavius,  Antony  ail 
Lepidusi  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  l>eing  c 
dered  for  the  events  already  passed  which  Kd  f 
this  termination,  the  citizens  in  general  un  ler 
the  deepest  impresaons  of  terror  and  sorrow 

obliged  to  assume  appearances  of  satislj 


of  the  dty  ;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  other  a  hst 
of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  troojis 
were  directed  to  perform  immediate  execution. 
In  consequence  of  these  orders,  all  the  streets, 
temples,  and  private   houses,  instantly  becara* 

,1  Appian.de  Bell,  Civ.  lib.  iv. 
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scenes  of  blood.J  At  the  name  time,  (here  ap- 
peatpJ  on  Ihc  pari  of  Ihe  triumvirs  a  manifeatn, 
in  which,  having  stated  the  ingralitude  of  many 
mhom  Cirsar  h^  Bmire<],  of  many  whom  he  had 

Stomoted  to  high  office,  and  whom  he  hail  even 
Dstined  to  tnlKiit  his  fortanes,  and  wh<^  never- 
theless, consfHred  against  Ms  life,  they  alleged 
Ihe  necessity  they  wern  under  of  preventing  the 
designs  of  their  enemies,  and  of  extirpating  a 
dangerous  faction,  whom  no  iKttefils  could  hind, 
and  whom  no  conslderattonE,  sacreil  or  profane, 
could  restrain.  "  Under  the  influence  of  this 
faction,"  they. said,  "the  perpctralors  of  a  horrid 
munjer,  instead  of  being  called  to  an  account, 
are  entnisted  with  the  command  of  provinces, 
anil  furnished  with  resources  of  men  anil  money 
Id  support  them  sgainat  the  efTarts  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  against  the  indignaOon  of  tho  Romun 
people.  Some  of  these  murderers,"  they  con- 
tinited,  "wo  have  already  chastised ;  others  b^ng 
at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  threaten  to  frua- 
tnife  the  efTecta  of  our  just  resentment.  Having 
9Qch  a  conflict  to  maintain  in  the  provinces,  ■■ 
would  be  absurd  to  leave  an  enemy  in  poaseEsir .. 
>f  the  city,  and  ready  to  (ate  advantage  of  any 
unfavourable  accident  that  may  befall  u>  ' 
fence  of  the  rommonwealth.  For  this 
we  have  determined  to  cut  off  every  pers 
is  likely  to  abet  their  designs  at  Rome,  and  to 
make  tais  desperate  faetion  feel  the  effects  of  the 
war  which  they  were  ao  ready  to  declare  againi 
us  and  our  friends. 

"We  mean  no  harm  to  the  innocent,  and  shall 
miilest  no  dtizen,  in  order  to  seize  his  property. 
We  shall  not  insist  on  destroying  even  all  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies;  but  the  most 
guilty,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people,  as 
well  as  ours,  to  have  removed,  that  the  republic 
may  no  longer  be  torn  and  agitated  by  the  quar- 
rels of  parlies  who  cannot  be  recondled- 

"  Some  atonement  is  likevdae  doe  to  tiie  army 
insulted  by  the  late  decrees,  in  which  they 
declared  enemies  to  the  eommonweaich. 

"  We  might,"  they  continued,  "  have  surprised 
and  taken  all  our  enemies  without  any  warning, 
or  explanation  of  our  conduct ;  but  we  chose  to 
make  an  open  declaration  of  oar  purpose,  that  the 
innocent  may  not,  by  mistake,  oe  involved  vrith 
the  guilty,  nor  even  be  unnecessarily  alarmed.' 
They  concloded  this  fatal  proclamation,  with  i 
prohibition  to  conceal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  per 
son  whose  name  was  proscribeil;  and  they  de- 
clared, that  whoever  acted  in  opposition  to  this 
order,  should  he  conaidereil  as  one  of  the  immbcr, 
and  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  They  declared, 
that  whoever  produced  the  head  of  a  person 
proscribed,  if  a  free  man,  he  should  receive 
twenu-five  thousand  Attic  u.iiclims  or  denarii, 
and  if  a  slave,  should  have  hia  liberty,  with  ten 
thousand  of  the  same  money ;  and  that  every 
slave  killing  his  master,  in  execution  of  (his  pro- 
scription, should  have  his  freedom,  and  be  put  on 
the  rolls  of  tho  people  in  the  place  of  the  person 
he  had  slain. 

At  the  time  that  this  proclamation  and  tiie 
preceding  lists  were  published,  armed  parties  had 
already  seized  on  the  gates  of  Ihe  aty,  and  were 
prepared  to  interceptall  who  attempted  to  escape. 
Others  began  to  ransack  the  houses,  and  took 
their  way  to  the  villas  and  gardens '    " 


scribed  hfd  retired.  By  the  disposition 
made,  the  eieoulion  began  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  those  who  knew  or  suspect«l  their  own 
destination,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm,  were  on  every  side  surrounded  by  one- 
—'-3,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no  quarter, 
many,  it  is  observed  by  hisdirians,  that  their 
1  nearest  relations  were  objects  of  terror,  no 
than  the  mercenary  hands  that  were  armed 
against  them.  The  husband  and  Ihe  father  did 
not  think  himself  secure  in  his  concealment, 
when  he  supposed  it  to  bo  known  to  his  wife  or 
to  his  cluldren.  The  slaves  and  freedmeti  of  a 
family  were  become  its  most  terrible  enemies. 
The  debtor  had  an  interest  in  drcumventing  his 
cre<titor,  and  neighbours  in  the  country  mutually 
dreaded  each  otlur  as  informers  and  spies.  Tiie 
money  which  the  master  of  a  family  was  sup- 
posed to  have  in  his  house,  was  considered  as  an 
additional  reward  to  the  treachery  of  his  domes- 
tics. The  first  citizens  of  Rome  were  prostrate 
at  ^e  t(£t  of  thdr  own  slaves,  imploring  protec- 
tion and  mercy,  or  perished  in  the  wells  or  com- 
mon sewer^  where  they  attempted  W  conceal 
themselves. 

Persons  having  any  private  grudge  or  secret 
malice,  look  this  opportunity  to  accomplish  th«t 
ends.  Even  they  who  were  inclined  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified  with  the 
prospect  of  being  invdved  in  their  ruin.  Many, 
who  themselves,  contrary  to  espeetation,  were 
not  in  the  list  of  the  prosciibed,  enjoyed  their 
own  safety,  in  perfect  inditference  to  the  distress 
of  lh«r  neighbours;  or,  that  they  might  distjn- 
giush  themselves  by  thdr  zeal  for  the  prevailing 
cause,  joined  the  executioners,  as^sted  in  the 
slaughter,  or  plundered  the  houses  of  the  slain. 

There  were  tilled,  in  the  beginning  of  thU 
massacre,  Salvius,one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, together  with  Minuciua  and  Annalis,  both 
in  Ihe  office  of  prstors.  Silicius  Coronas,  a  per- 
son already  mentioned,  who  b^g  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  citalbn  of  Marcus  Brutus  and 
CaiusCassiusforthemurderof  Julius  Cajsar,  had 
ventured,  in  the  presence  of  Ocfavius,  lo  hold  up 
into  view  the  ballot  by  which  he  acquitted  them, 
and  who,  althongh  at  that  time  in  appearance 
overlooked,  now  perished  among  the  proscribed. 

Many  tragic  particulars,  in  these  narrations, 
seem  lo  be  corned  from  former  examples  of  what 
hapiiened  under  Marius  CinnaandSylla,  of  per 
sons  betrayed  by  their  servants,  their  confidants, 
and  nearest  retetions,  and  with  a  treachery  and 
cruelty,  which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  cor- 


re  Itself  ever  appears  to  be  capable, 

The  slave  of  one  of  the  proscribed,  seeing  eoI- 
liers  come  towanls  the  ^ace  where  his  master 
ay  concealeil  took  the  disguise  of  his  'clothes, 
ind  presentee)  himself  to  be  killed  in  his  stead. 


them 


^himi 


Af,  acting  as  one  of  the  b 
of  the  Utter,  escaped.  Another  having  been  for- 
meHy  branded  by  his  master  for  some  olfenci^ 
was  easily  suspected  of  a  desire  to  seire  Ibis  op- 
portunity of  being  revenged ;  but  he  chose  the 
opposite  part.  While  bis  master  [led,  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  stop  his  pursuers,  pioduccd 
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1  head,  which  he  had  severed  from  a  dead  bod; 
in  the  streets,  and  passing  il  for  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, procured  him  the  meana  of  escape. 

The  son  of  Hoeidiua  Geta  saved  his  lather  h; 
^ving  out  that  he  was  already  lulled,  and  by  ac- 
tually performing  a  funeral  in  hia  name.  The 
son  of  luintUB  Cicero,  though,  in  the  former 
paii  of  hia  life,  often  on  bad  terms  with  hia  Rithcr 
ami  viith  his  uncle,  and  alien  undutifut  to  iHith, 
ended  his  days  in  an  act  of  magnanimity  and  filial 
affection ;  pereevetin^  in  the  concealment  of  his 
Either,  notwithatanding  that  the  torture  was  ap- 
plied to  force  a  discovery,  until  the  ^ther,  who 
was  within  healing  of  what  waa  in  agitation, 
hurat  from  his  coni^mcnt,  and  waa  slain,  togs- 
ther  with  his  son.' 

duintus  Cicero,  who  periahed  in  this  manner, 

Iher  Marcua,  having  been  in  the  country,  oi 
having  eacapaJ  from  the  city  *n  the  first  alarm 
of  these  murders.  The  brothers  are  mentioned 
as  being  at  Tuacutum  blether,  and  as  setting 
out  from  thenra  for  Astura,  another  of  Cicero's 
Tilloe  on  the  coast,  intending  to  embark  forOreece; 
bat  as  Cluintua  was  entirely  unprovided  for  the 
voyage,  and  his  brother  unable  to  supply  him, 
they  parted  on  the  road  in  amnies  of  grief.  In 
a  few  days  allsr  this  parting,  Uuinlus  having  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  own  sotij  re- 
c^val,  though  in  vain,  that  atrihing  proof  of  his 
tiliat  alTeclion  and  iidelity,  wMch  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

Marcus  Cicero  havmg  go!  safe  to  Aalnra,  em- 
barked, and  with  a  fiur  wind  arrived  at  Circcli. 
When  the  vessel  was  again  about  to  set  s^l,  his 
mind  wavered,  he  flattered  himself  that  mattera 
mi"ht  yet  lake  a  more  fiivourable  turn  ;  belauded, 
and  travelled  about  twelve  miles  on  his  way  to 
Rome  :^  but  his  resolution  again  tailed  him,  and 
ho  once  more  returned  tomirdg  the  sea.  Being 
arrived  on  the  coaat,  he  atill  heakated,  remai 
on  shore,  and  pa^ed  the  night  in  agonies  of 
row,  which  wore  IntBrrnpteJ  only  by  momentary 
starts  of  indignation  and  lage.  Under  these 
emotions,  he  aomeliuies  solacS]  himaeU"  with  a 
prospect  of  returning  to  Rome  in  <Usguise,  of  kill- 
ing himaeir  in  the  presenca  of  Oolaciua,  and  of 
atainingtheperaon  of  that  youns  traitor  with  the 
blood  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  so  ungratefully 
and  so  vilely  betrayed.  Even  this  appeared  ' 
his  frantic  imagination  some  degree  of  reveng 
hut  (he  fear  of  being  discoverof  before  he  coi 
eiecute  hia  purpose,  the  prospect  of  the  tortures 
and  indignities  he  was  likely  to  sulTcr,  deterred 
him  from  thia  detign ;  and,  being  unable  to  take 
any  resolution  whatever,  he  committed  himself 
to  his  attendants,  naa  carried  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel, anil  steered  for  Capua.'  Near  to  this  place, 
having  another  villa  on  the  shore,  he  was  flzain 
knde^  and  binng  fadgaed  with  the  motion  rfthc 
sea,  wont  to  rest ;  but  his  servauts,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  bemg  disturbed  with 
prodigies  and  unfavourable  presages,  or  rather 
being  sensible  of  their  master's  danger,  alter  a 
little  repose  awafeed  him  from  his  (Seep,  forced 
him  into  his  litter,  and  hastened  again  to  embark. 
Soon  ailer  they  were  gone,  Popilius  Lffinas,  a 
tribune  of  the  legions,  and  Ilerennius,  a  centu- 
rion, with  a  party  who  had  lieen  for  some  d,ijs 


of  this  prey,  arrii-ed  at  tiie  villa.  Pe- 
piliua  had  received  particular  oMiiiations  from 
Cicero,  having  been  defended  by  him  when  tried 
upon  acriminal  accusation  j  hut  these  were  times, 
in  which  bad  men  could  make  a  merit  of  ingrati- 
tude to  Ih^r  former  benelacloni,  when  it  served 
ingratiate  them  with  IhoBB  in  power.  This 
ofiicer,  with  his  party,  finding  !he  gates  of  the 
court  and  the  passagea  of  tl:^  villa  abut,  hurFt 
them  open  j  but  missing  the  person  they  sought 
for,  and  susptcling  that  he  must  have  taken  his 
flight  again  to  the  sea,  they  puraued  through  an 
avenue  that  led  to  the  shore,  and  came  in  iught 
ofCicero's  litter,  before  be  had  left  the  walks  of 
hia  own  garden. 
On  tile  appearance  of  a  military  party,  Cicp- 
I  perceived  the  end  of  his  labours,  ordered  the 
bearers  of  his  litter  to  halt ;  and  having  been  h> 
therto,  while  there  were  any  hopes  of  escape, 
distressed  cbieHy  by  the  perplexity  and  Indecisiaii 
of  his  own  mind,  he  became,  as  soon  as  his  ^le 
ippeared  to  be  certain,  determined  and  calm,  lu 
his  sitnation,  he  was  observed  to  stroke  his  chin 
vilh  his  left  hand,  a  gesture  for  which  he  was 
.emarkable  in  hie  moments  of  thoughtfulncss, 
and  when  least  distnrbeil.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  party,  he  put  Ibrlhhia  head  from  the  Utter, 
and  fiscd  his  eyes  upon  the  tribune  with  great 
iposure.    The  countenance  of  a  man  so  well 

>wn  to  every  Roman,  now  worn  out  willi  fa 

tigue  and  dejection,  and  disfigured  by  neglect  of 
the  usual  attention  to  his  person,  made  a  niosln^ 

murder.  They  turned  away,  while  the  asE.issin 
performed  his  ofiice,  and  severed  the  head  from 
his  body. 

Thus  perished  Mareua  Tullius  Cicero,  in  the 
^sty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Although  his  cha- 
racter may  be  known  from  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  several  transactions,  of  whiditlie  accounts 
are  scattered  in  diflerent  parts  of  this  hiEiory,  yet 
it  is  dilKcult  to  dose  the  scene  of  his  life,  wiliiout 
some  recollection  of  the  cireumstances  which 
were  peculiar  to  so  distinguished  a  personage. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Romans^ 
who  rose  to  the  highest  ofKees  of  stste  by  the 
force  of  his  personal  character,  and  by  the  fair 
artaof  a  republican  candidate  for  public  honours. 
None  of  his  ancestors  having  enjoyed  any  con- 
^derahle  preferments,  he  was  upon  this  account 
considered  as  a  new  man,  and  with  reluctance 
admitted  by  the  nobility  to  a  participi^ion  of  ho- 
nou's.  It  was  however  imposable  to  prevent  his 
advancement,  so  long  as  preferments  were  djslri- 
huted  according  to  the  dvil  and  pohtkal  forms  cf 
the  republic,  which  gave  so  laige  a  scope  to  the 
industry,  abilities,  and  genius  of  such  men.  Un- 
der those  forms,  all  the  virtues  of  a  citizen  were 
allqwed  to  have  some  edict,  and  all  the  variety  ut 
usefulquahGcationawere  supposed  to  be  united  in 
fomungatUlcto  theconfldence  of  the  public  ;  the 
qualifirations  of  a  warrior  were  united  with  tliose 
of  a  statesman,  and  even  the  talents  of  a  lawyer 
and  barrister,  with  those  of  a  senator  and  coun- 
sellor of  state.  The  law  required,*  that  the  same 
person  should  be  a  warrior  and  statesman,  and  it 
was  at  least  expedient  or  cnstomarj,  that  he 
should  be  also  a  barrister,  in  order  to  secure  the 
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publii:  favour,  and  to  support  his  roii^i]eration 
with  the  pEopie, 

Cirero  was  by  no  means  the  lirat  person  «t 
Roaie,  who  with  peculiar  iittention  cultivated  tlie 
lalonls  of  B.  pleader,  and  applinl  himself  with  ar- 
dour to  lilemrj  studies.  Hats  nevertheless  llni- 
versully  acknowledged,  by  hia  proficiency  intheae 
HtU[|L(«,  to  have  greatly  excelleil  ali  those  who 
went  liefore  him,  so  much  asto  have  attained  the 
highest  preferments  in  the  commonwealth,  with- 
out having  quitted  the  gown,  and  Co  have  made 
his  first  cani|)aignin  the  capacity  of  Roman  pro- , 
consul,  and  above  ten  years  after  he  had  already 
exercised  the  supreme  eieculive  power  in  the 

To  the  novelty  of  this  eircumstance,  as  well  as 
to  the  novehy  of  his  family-name  in  the  list  of 
ofliccrs  of  stale,  was  owing  acme  part  of  that  ob- 
loquy which  his  enemies  employed  against  him; 
aiiJ  it  may  be  admitted,  tliaC  lor  a  Roman  he  was 
loo  much  a  mere  man  of  the  rolic,  and  that  he 
posiilily  may  have  heen  less  a  statesman  and  a 
warri'ir,  forliaving  bten  so  much  a  man  of  letters, 
anil  Hi>  accomplished  a  pleader. 

Cicero,  whether  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
governed  by  original  vanity,  or  by  a  haWtofcon- 
sidotiij;;  the  world  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  talents,  and  (he  acquisitiot)  of  fame,  more  than 
as  a  scene  of  real  affairs,  in  which  objects  of  se- 
rious conseqaence  to  mankind  were  lo  be  treated, 
was  certainly  too  fond  of  applause,  courted  it  as 
a  pfineiftd  object  even  in  the  fairest  transactions 
of  his  life,  and  was  too  much  dependant  on  the 
D^>iniDn  of  other  men  to  possess  himself  aufiiiuent^ 
ly  amidst  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  very 
arduous  situation  which  fell  to  his  lot.  Thougt 
disj>osed,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  corrupt  age,  to 
merit  coinmendalion  by  honest  means,  and  by 
ihe 'support  of  good  government,  he  could  not 
endure  reproach  or  censure,  even  fniru  those 
wtiose  disapprobation  was  u  presumption  of  inno- 
'i^ence  and  ol  merit;  and  he  felt  the  unpopuIariCy 
of  his  actions,  even  where  he  thought  his  conduct 
llie  luost  meritorious,  with  a  degree  of  mortifica- 
lion  wtiich  greatly  distracted  his  mind,  and  shook 
his  resolution.  Being,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  by  tha  almost  tobil  extirpation  of  the  more 
respectable  citliens  and  members  of  the  senate, 
who  hail  laboured  with  him  for  the  preservation 
of  the  commonwealth,  left  in  a  situation  which 
required  the  ainhties  of  a  great  warrior,  bs  well  as 
those  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  in  which,  even 
such  alnlities  could  not  liave  stemmed  Che  tor- 
rent wluch  burst  forth  to  overwhelm  the  republic, 


le  death  of  Cicero,  gave  direcCic 

only  his  head,  but  his  right  hand  likewise,  tilth 
which  he  had  written  so  many  severe  invectives 
against  himself,  should  bs  cut  of^'  and  brought  to 
hiui  as  an  evidence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  course  of  these  murders,  Che  heads  of 
the  slain  were  usttally  presented  to  tho  triumvin^ 
anil  by  their  orders  set  up  in  consjacuous  places, 
while  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  river,  or  suf- 
fered to  be  exposed  in  the  streets.  Antony 
lia.ii!^  more  resentments  to  gratify  than  either 
of  ills  colleagues,  had  the  hKids  o(  his  enemies 
brought  Co  him  in  great  numbers,  even  as  he  lay 


on  his  couch  at  his  meals.  That  of  Cicero  was 
received  by  him  with  the  joyofvictoiy;  he  gawd 
upon  it  with  angular  pleasure,  and  onleied  it, 
together  with  the  hand,  to  be  exposed  on  (he  ros- 
trum from  which  this  respectable  citizen  had  b>i 
often  Jeclaioied,  and  where  these  mangled  parts 
of  his  body  were  now  exposed  to  the  view  of  a 
multitude,  that  used  to  crowd  to  his  audience.' 
Fulvia  too  had  her  enemies  on  this  occafflon,  and 
received  the  bloody  tokens  of  their  eieeulion 
with  a  savage  avidity  and  pleasure,  which  to 
those  wfio  judge  of  propriety  from  modern  ens- 
toms,  or  who  form  their  ojiinionsof  the  sex  tvyr^ 
the  manners  of  niodern  times,  will  Bcarceiy  ap 
penr  to  be  credible.  When  the  head  of  Cicero, 
in  particular,  wiis  brought  to  her  toilet,  with  a 
pccuhar  and  spiteful  allusion  to  the  eloquence,  by 
which  she  herself,  as  well  aa  her  present  and  for- 
mer husbands,  had  been  galled,  she  is  saiti  te 
have  fcroed  open  the  jaw,  and  lo  liave  pricked 
and  tore  ths  lonnue  with  the  pomt  of  a  bodkm, 
which  she  took  from  her  hair 

In  this  horrid  scene  of  revenge  and  cruelly, 
rapacity  too  had  its  share,  maiiv  persons  wert 
proscribed,  merely  that  their  estates  might  be 
brought  into  tho  coffers  of  the  triumvirs ,  and 
many  persons  were  threatened,  to  induce  them 
to  ransom'  their  lives  with  money  Tha  hot  re 
c^ved  frequent  additions,  and  underwent  many 
alterations,  some  names  being  scratched  ont,  and 
others  inserted,  a  circumstance,  by  wMch  persons 
of  any  consiJerabte  projierty,  as  well  as  thtBC 
who  were  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  persona  in 
pgwer,  were  kept  in  the  most  anxious  eiate  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty.  Many  who  were 
spared  by  the  public  usurpers  of  government^  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  their  private  ene- 
mies, or  to  the  avarice  of  those  who  wished  to 
possess  themselves  of  their  property  i'  and  the 
names  of  many  persons  who  bad  been  thus  slain, 
without  any  pubUc  authority,  were  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  list  of  Che  proscribed,  in  order  to 
justify  the  murder. 

1'be  troopa  ware  sensible  of  their  own  import- 
ance on  this  occaaon,  and  set  no  bounds  to  thiar 
pretensions.  They  sidicitcd  grantsof  the  houses 
of  persons  reputed  (o  be  of  the  opposite  party ;  or, 
being  the  only  buyers  at  the  frequent  sales  which 
were  made  of  forfeited  estates,  obtained  tlie  pos 
session  of  them  bv  a  Idnd  of  lictilious  purchase. 
Not  satisfied  wilfi  the  price  which  was  paid  them 
for  (fie  bloodof  the  proscribed,  or  with  the  extra- 
vagant graCuities  which  they  frequendy  received, 
they  were,  under  various  pretences,  hastening  to 
seize  every  subject  that  tempted  (hdc  avanoe. 
They  intruded  themselves  into  every  fanuly,  and 
laid  claim  to  every  inheritance ;  they  plundered 
at  discretion  (he  houses  of  the  rich,  or  murdered 
■  offended  them,  or 


slavey  and  disorderly  persons  of  every  description, 
who,  forming  Ihemselvvs  into  bands  in  tlie  dis- 
guise of  soldiers,  engaged  in  the  same  practices, 
and  perpetrated  the  same  erinies. 

The  (riumvira,  whose  principal  object  it  was 
to  secure  the  government,  though  nowajs  inter- 
ested in  these  extreme  disorders,  which  far  ex- 
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recoil  on  themselves,  left  for  some  time  the  lives, 
as  well  as  thepiopertiea  btlhe  jieople,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  troopE-,anct  citizens,  Tvho  were 
i«puteil  to  have  an^  effects  in  reseive,  were  fain 
to  adopt  some  soldiei  aa  a  son,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  protection. 

Such  are  the  pBTticulara  wluch  are  Teconledof 
tills  fanions  transaction,  which,  hotvever  mon- 
strous ill  those  who  gave  rise  to  it,  fer  esceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  ori^nal  design.  When  the 
evil  haii  in  some  measure  spent  its  force,  its  au- 
thors were  willing  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public,  or  to  effiioe  the  melancholy  impressions 
wJuch  remained.  For  this  purpose,  Lepidus  and 
Plincus  being  about  to  enter  on  the  office  of 
cotKul  for  the  Mlomii^  year,  on  some  sligtit  prc- 
tence  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  snny  in  Gaul, 
entereii  the  city  in  piotessionj  but  suspecting 
that  (he  people  were  more  inclinable  to  dejection 
than  triumph,  they  directed  the  public,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, to  give  on  that  day  the  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  generally  made  part  in  the  reccp- 
tbn  [hat  was  given  to  victorious  generals,' 

The  soldiers  indeed  were  not  wanting  as  usueiJ, 
in  the  petulant  sarcasins  and  familiar  abuse,  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  thdr  present 
consequence:  they  sung,  in  their  proces^on, 
Bcurrilcnia  ballads,  alluding  to  eiam[)lcs  of  parri- 
dde  as  well  as  murder  committed  by  their  vhic& 
ID  the  late  proscription ;  by  Lepidus  and  Plancus, 
that  of  their  own  brothers;  by  Antony  and  Octa- 
VLU9,  that  of  their  nearest  relations  and  fncnds.' 
But  at  Uie  disposal  of  such  masters  as  these,  everji 
dti2en  who  was  likely  to  frown  on  their  crimes, 
every  person  whose  countenance  gave  ugne  ol 
dq'eclion,  or  sorrow,  every  possessor  of  '- ' 

safety  of  their  children. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  alfaiis  in  Italy ;  bat 
there  were  still  some  rays  of  hope,  which  shone 
from  a  distance.  Not  only  Bratua  and  Caesiu^ 
in  their  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
Cornificius  in  Africa,  and  Seitus  Poinpeius  in 
Sidly,  still  hdd  up  the  standard  of  the  republiis, 
and  oUcrett  places  uf  refu^  to  its  friends.  Sex- 
tus  Pompraas  stationed  ships  on  the  coast  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  uublishect  rewards  for  the  rescue 
or  protection  of  his  father's  party,  and  of  those 
nntbrtnnate  remains  of  the  commonwealth.'  Pau- 
luB,  the  brother  of  Lepidus,  though  abandoned 
to  destruction,  vras  suffered  to  escape  by  the 
diets  of  tlio  army,  from  a  respect  to  himself  o 
their  generaL  Lucius  Ctesar  was  proteeled  by 
his  «ster,  the  mother  of  Antony.  Mcssata 
capeJ  to  Brutus.  Many  othera,  whose  nai 
only  are  known,  took  refuge  with  one  or  other  of 
the  leaders,  who  were  in  condition  to  contend  for 
tlie  republic,  or  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 
Lepidus  and  Plancus  being  en- 
(J.  C.  711.  tered  on  the  office  of  consul,  had  in 
L.  M  Phm-  ^'■"S*  '''""  '^^  triumvirs,  as  the  first 
riw.  M  ^.  object  of  their  magistracy,  the  raising 
Lepidus.  01  money  to  supply  the  farther  exi 
gencieaof  the  war.  Great  sums  bai 
been  oipeded  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  estatef 


proscribed;  but  the  purchase  of  such 
was  ju!<(1y  reckoned  invidious  among  g 
class  of  the  people,  who  declined  being 
:rs  in  the  spoih  of  innocent  and  respecbible 
1  i  and  it  was  ilangerous  for  an  ordinary 
to  appear  to  be  rich,  or  in  condition  to 
buyr  insomuch,  fbat  they  who  murdered  the 
owner,  were  almost  (he  only  buyers  of  estates 
that  were  exposed  M  public  sale ;  and  the  money 
which  arose  from  these  sales,  fell  greatly  short  of 
the  espcctations  which  had  been  entertained  from 

It  was  com()uted,  that  [wo  hundred  million^ 
Roman  money,  were  yet  wanting  to  supply  tlie 
eipensB  of  the  war.'  In  order  to  make  up  th.. 
dejicicncy,  the  male  sex  chiefly  having  hithertt. 


site  party  as  were  suppo 

estates  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand'  Roman 
money,  were  commanded  to  give  an  account  of 
their  eOects,  that  they  mi^ht  pay  a  tax  ei^ual  to 
a  fiAieth  of  Iheir  stock,  and  one  year's  income  of 
their  ordinary  revenue.' 

To  enforce  these  exactions,  hitherto  nnusnal  in 
Italy,  much  violence  was  necessary.  The  tenia 
of  houses  in  the  dty,  and  theproduco  of  lands  in 
the  country  were  sequestrated,  leaving  only  one 
half  for  the  subsistence  of  the  owners.  In  this 
manner,  great  sums  of  money  were  levied  from 
the  peaceable  part  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  as 
the  triumvirs  had  incurred  a  very  heavy  debt  in 
their  military  operations,  and  in  bounties  to  se- 
cure the  troops  in  thdr  interest,  and  bad  in  pros- 
pect an  arduous  and  expensive  war  against  Bru- 
tus aud  Cassius,  armed  with  the  htrces,  and 
supported  by  the  treasures  of  the  east,  the  Jirst 
sums  which  came  in  were  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient tor  their  purpose.  Additional  exactions 
were  made,  under  the  denomination  of  fines  oi 
forfeitures,  from  those  who  were  alleged  to  have 
^ven  in  a  felsc  state  of  thdr  effects. 

Id  imitation  of  the  late  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tions, the  consuls  published  lists  of  aU  who  bad 
incurred  this  [lenalty,  and  ordered  their  eflects 
accordingly  to  be  seized.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  were  obliged  lo  liiii!  subsistence  for  the 
troops  that  were  quartered  on  them,  and  the 
country  was  jaUaged,  under  pretence  of  a  search 
that  was  made  tor  the  eflects  of  rebels.  The  pa^ 
of  tiie  soldiers  accumulating  in  tlie  hands  of  their 
leaders,  was  considered,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages which  (hey  expected  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  and  perseverance 
m  the  cause.' 

Although  few  men  were  now  left  in  Italy,  who 
conid  foi^t  their  owo  fears  so  far  as  to  think  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  who  could  be  suspected  of 
any  design  to  restore  the  ancient  government, 
yet  this  was  made  the  ordinary  ground  of  sus^ii- 
cion  against  those  whom  the  triumvirs  wished  to 
oppress;  and  the  desire  (o  remove  il,  led  all  or- 
ders of  men  to  affect  a  veneration  for  the  mcmiirv 
of  Cesar,  and  to  vie  in  their  leal  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  anniversary  of  this  event  was  maJe 
a  day  of  mourning.    A  shrine  was  erecltd  un  the 
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pl»ce  "f  his  funeral,  ami  was  declared  to  be  a 
public  Eaneluary,  anJ  fiace  of  refuge  even  to 
criminals.  The  ilivine  or  monarchical  honours 
which  were  thus  paid  to  Che  memory  of  the  deaJ, 
[iKserved  in  the  minds  of  the  iieojile  that  diapoai- 
tion  to  endure  a  master  nhich  was  thought  fa- 
vourabTe  to  the  living  usurpers,  and  which  the 
division  of  power  between  them  might  have  other- 
wise diminished.' 

Agreeably  to  the  mode!  of  Julius  Cffisar's  ar- 
rangements, preparatory  to  his  intended  esjiedi- 
tion  in(i)  Asia,  the  triumvirs,  liefore  the  departure 
of  Oetavius  and  Antony  on  the  service  to  which 
they  were  destined,  Hxed  the  Euccession  to  all  the 
offices  of  state  for  some  years.  They  hail  onder 
their  command  an  army  of  forty  legions,  which 
they  now  separated  into  two  divisiMia.'  The  one, 
under  the  direction  of  Antony,  was  assembled  on 
the  eastern  coast  to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  Italy 
on  tliat  side,  or  to  paas  into  iVlaeedonia,  anJ  to 

that  province  The  otiier  was  ileslined  to  re- 
main in  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  the  head  of  the 


ir  possession. 
Seitus  Pon^us,  the  last  of  the  lamilyofthe 
grea.t  Pompey,  in  wnseijuence  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  his  ^vour  soon  after  Cffisar's  deatti,  had 
■ct  out  from  Spain  as  admiral  of  the  Roman  navy, 
and  Hiin^  his  station  in  Sii^ily,  had  a  numeious 
Heet,  and  mustered  con^ilerabie  land  forces.!' 
With  these,  in  the  war  which  immediately  (a 
lowed,  he  wished  to  co-opcrato  with  the  con 
bined  armies  of  the  two  consula,  Hirtiua  an 
Pansa ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  doubt  which 
arose,  whether  the  veterans  of  Calsar,  who 
posed  j^reat  part  of  that  army,  would  act  in 
cert  withasonof  Pompey'!"  Upon  the  coalition 
of  Odavius  with  Le|Mus  and  Antony,  he  again 
became  an  exile,  hut  continued  in  possesion  of 
Sicily,  a.  province,  which,  by  the  present  division 
of  the  empire,  was  comprehended  in  the  lot  of 

Coniificius,  hy  conunlssion  from  the  Ri 
senate,  stilt  held  the  province  of  Africa,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  it  to  Sextus,  an  ot&cer  who 
had  been  sent  by  Octavius,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  distribution,  to  take  possession  of  it  in 
his  name.  The  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a 
war,  the  opposite  parties  applied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pnncos  for  aid;  but  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius  having  his  commisBion  li-om  the  su- 
preme authority  then  established  at  Rome,  or 
being  known  to  represent  the  triumphant  party, 
was  aekitowledged  by  most  of  the  African  powers 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  Being  joined  by 
their  forces,  he  came  to  an  action  wiui  his  anta- 
gonist near  Utica,  and  obtained  a  victory,  in 
which  Cornilicius  was  liilled.  Lielius  and  Ros- 
cius,  two  ofHccrs  of  rank  in  the  vanquished  army, 
periahed  by  their  own  iianJs."  As  many  as 
could  find  shipping,  escaped  to  Pompey  iu  the 
island  of  Sicily, 

Soon  atlcr  this  event,  Octavius,  b^ng  desirous 
to  dislodge  the  remains  of  the  repubUcan  party 
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(ed  pressin        sta  ce    Irom  A  I     y        j    ri 
I  at  BrunduEium,  that  they  might  endtavour 
to  Te[>el  the  storm  which  was  ealhering  from  the 
east,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  esta- 
blishments in  Italy  with  the  greatest  hazard.'^ 

Marcus  Brutus,  after  fortune  seemed  to  havs 
declared  for  the  republican  party  at  Mutina, 
thinbing  himself  at  lilerty  to  attend  to  the  alliiini 
of  the  east,  anil  to  snpport  Caseins  in  his  straggle 
for  the  possession  of  Syria,  hsd  passed  with  his 
army  into  Asia,  in  onler  to  cut  off  all  aopplicB 
from  Dolaliella.  and  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  re- 
sources, for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  army, 
' '  '  vere  stilt  to  he  tbund  in  that  opulent  pro- 
While  he  was  einployeil  in  the  execution 
of  this  de^gn,  the  important  rvenls  already  men- 
tioneil  took  place  in  that  quarter.  Cassias  had 
prevailed  in  Syria,  got  entire  possession  of  the 
province,  was  acknowledged  as  general  by  all  the 
armies  which  hail  lieen  assembled  by  cither  party 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cilicia ;  and  he  was 
meditating  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  to  punish 
Cleopatra  for  the  part  she  had  taken  a^iiisl  him 
'•n  his  contest  with  Dolalielia,  and  to  raise  a  con- 
riliution  in  her  country  lor  the  farther  auiiport 
if  the  war. 

The  victory  obtained  al  Mutina,  though  by  an 
army  which  till  then  was  reputed  on  the  dde  of 
dth,  made  a  ^real  change  to  its 
_. — 1, 'eslo 

^h,  that  by  the  coalition  of  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony,  all  the  remaining  armies 
of  the  west  were  joined,  not  only  to  subdue  the 
capital,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia  and 
A«a,  the  last  retreat  of  the  republican  interesL 

Brutus  being  informed  of  these  drcnnistances, 
and  of  the  late  proscriptions,  sent  a  message  to 
Cnssius,  with  pressing  instanevs  to  divert  him 
from  his  project  against  Egypt,  and  to  turn  his 
forces  to  the  rescue  of  the  commonwealth  from  the 
hands  of  tyrants^  and  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  so  copiously  shed  in  Italy. 

Upon  these  representations,  Casaius,  having  lett 
a  legion  tosecurethe  possession  of  Syria,  marched 
to  the  westward,  and  in  his  way  raised  large 
contributions  fiir  the  support  of  the  war.  Among 
the  other  measures  whifdi  he  look  for  this  ptirpoee, 
he  surprised  Ariobarzanes  in  bis  [lalace,  and 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  the  money  then  in  his 
treasury.  He  pillaged  the  city  of  Taraus ;  and, 
ujxin  account  of  &e  supjiort  which  the  inha' 
bitants  of  that  place  had  given  to  Dolabella,  sub- 
jected  them  for  the  future  to  a  heavv  tribute. i* 

About  the  middle  of  winter,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  with  their  armies,  joined  at  Smyrna.  These 
restorers  of  the  republic  had  parted  some  niontlis 
liefore  at  Pireus,  one  bound  fcir  Syna,  the  othet 
lor  Macedonia;  but  more  like eiiles  than  Roman 
officers  of  state,  without  any  men,  shim^g,  ol 
money,  and  under  great  uncertainty  of  their  suc- 
cess, in  obtaining  posses^n  of  the  provinces  on 
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wl '  h  th     had  th  '  ee  'eral  prelPnaiona.    Their 

1)    rs       w  bn  d  flerent  Bsprcti  they  had  a 

K  Deet        d       mighty  land  force,  larj^e 

m       f  V     Iready  amasseil,  with  the  re- 

eo  ee  f  t  ntn  y  the  most  wealthy  of  any 
part  h     R  ma       mpirej     Brutus  proposed 

th  t  tl  V  h  Id  w  thaut  delay,  transport  their 
f  re*  I  E  pe  d  prevent  the  triumvirs 
fir  m§  ti  g  y  oot  gin  MaceduniaorGreecej 
b  [  Cas  CO  tr  ded,  tliat  they  had  yet  encmieti 
11  f  cl  htr  I  fidelity  in  Asia,  and  that  it 
w  IJ  be  pmd  t  to  leave  any  siich  behind 
th  t    f  reg    th    t  eaeure  nhich  they  might 

t  mm  J  in  th  (  country,  and  which  would 
enable  them  tfl  reward  and  to  enconrage  their 

Brutus  iletHrmined  by  these  considerafens, 
accordingly  inarched  into  Lyda,  while  Cafvius 
proceeil<5  to  eiecute  a  project  he  had  formed  for 
the  reduction  of  Rhodes.  Uis  fleet  tieino  — 
their  way  to  turn  the  Capes  of  A«a,  in  orde 


snjiport  him  in  this  de^^,  the  Rhodians,  trust- 
ing to  Uieir  superior  skiirand ---'■---  -i 

ners,  aasembled  ^1  (he  ships 


T  skiirand  reputation 


Mid,  near  to  the  haibuuc  of  Lindus,  ventured  to 
engage  those  of  Casaua;  but  being  inferior  in 
number  and  vueight  of  ships,  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  CassiuB  beheld  the  en- 
gnaement  from  a  high  land  "on  the  continent, 
and  OS  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  again  refltteil,' 
ordered  the  lleet  to  Loryma,  a  fortified  bat- 
bour  in  the  condneni,  over  against  the  island  of 
flhoiles ;  from  thence  he  embarked  hia  army. 
He  himseltl  with  eighty  gnllevs,  escorted  the 
transports  in  their  passage,  landed  on  thn  island, 
anil  lie^eged  the  capital  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  Ethmlians  having  trusU'd  entirely  to  the 
defence  of  tlieir  shipping,  were  nnprovujed  of  ail 
things  necessary  to  withstand  a  raege.     Cbbmus, 


it  umier  a  severe  contribntion ;  and  having  left 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Vanu  to  comm^d  in 
the  island,  he  returned  to  the  continent  with  a 
great  accession  of  reputation  and  wealth. 

Brutus  at  the  saoie  time  had  forced  the  passes 
of  tJie  mountains,  leading  into  Lycia,  and  ad- 
yandng  to  Xanthua,  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render. ,  This  [dace  had  acqmred  much  &ine  by 
the  ohsUnato  resistance  of  ita  inhabitants,  or  l^ 
the  desperation  (h^  had  shown,  when  forceil,  on 
former  occnaona,  by  Harpalus,  the  general  oi 
Cyrus,  and  by  Alexander  in  his  way  to  the 


Et  of  Persia.'  Upon  the  approach  of  Brutus, 
razed  their  subnrhs,  and  removed  overy 
ling  which  might  cover  the  advances  of  an 
enemy.  The  walls  were  surroundeii  by  a  ditch 
£tly  ieet  deep;  and  this  being  the  first  im[>edi- 
ment  which  Brutus  had  to  encounter,  he  began 
the  att^k  with  a  continual  labour  to  fill  it  up, 
and  to  effect  a  passage  for  his  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  rampart  Having  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, he  proceeded  to  cover  hia  workmen  with 
gallerie.3,  and  to  erect  the  engines  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  a  breach.  He  vraa  opposed  by 
the  hesir^ed  in  repeated  sallies,  in  ttie  last  of 
which  hia  works  were  set  on  lire,  and  reduced  to 


In^he  , 


sandm 


of  the 


Roman  army,  pursuing  tho  party  who  had  made 
this  sally,  entered  the  city  aLng  with  them,  and 
not  bring  properly  supparted,  auflered  the  gales 
to  be  shut,  and  themselves  to  be  cut  off"  from  all 


This  circumstance  produced  the  most  vigorous 
'fforls  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  to  fcne  the 
walls,  that  they  might  rescue  their  friends,  or 
make  a  diversion  in  their  fiivour.  They  applied 
scaling-laddcTB  to  the  battlements,  and  liming 
enj^mes  to  the  gales;  and  having  at  last  maile 
their  way  into  the  town,  that  they  might  at  once 
terrify  the  inhaliitants,  and  giye  notice  of  ap. 
proachina  relief  to  their  ovni  party,  they  raised  a 
mighty  shout  as  they  entered  the  streets,  and 
continued  to  n^e  their  ^ry,  in  every  dirertion, 
with  fire  and  swoid.  The  inhalntanls,  onable  to 
re^st  this  storm,  retiivd  to  their  houses,  and 
there,  determined  to  maintain  their  ancient  fame, 
chose  rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  than 
submit  lo  the  enemy.  The  fether  of  every  fa- 
mily, beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  his  wife 
ami  children,  proceeded  to  kill  himself. 

While  the  people  of  Xantlms  were  employed 
in  the  execniion  of  this  purpose,  Brutus  hearing 
the  erics  of  desperation  and  of  murder,  supposed 
that  his  tnio[iB  had  refused  to  give  quarter,  and 
were  kilUn^  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  In  order  to 
put  (he  sprcdlest  stop  to  so  horrid  a  scene,  his 
first  thought  was  to  bring  off'  the  troops,  by 
sounding  a  general  retreat;  hot  being  inlormed 
[hat  the  people  were  perishing,  not  by  the  cruelty 
of  his  artnv,  but  by  tneir  own  desperation,  he  or- 
dered to  be  proclaimed  a  general  freedom  and 
protection  to  all  the  inhabiteinis ;  but  »>  long  nt 


sklerah 


rofthedi 


laincd, 


the  olIiccrB  who  came  near  tl 
oflTer  of  quarter,  were  answered  with  threats,  or 
with  showers  of  darts  and  nf  arrows,  obliged  lo 
keep  at  a  distance.  The  temples  and  public 
buildings  were,  with  great  diflicultv,  saved  from 
fire ;  but  none  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  rescued, 
besides  a  few  women  and  slaves. 

Brutus,  greatly  afflicted  with  this  pileoos  ca- 
tastrophe, marched  with  rolnctance  towards  Fa- 
tara,  where  the  iuhabitauts  were  supposed  ti>  lie 
infected  with  the  same  des)ierate  spuit ;  an<l,  1u 
prevent  the  necessity  of  such  &tal  e^slreniitiea, 
sent  a  message  to  prevail  on  the  people  tin  surren- 
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ing  the  army  of  Cassius  into  the  island  ol  Rhoiles, 
tbrcei!  his  way  into  the  harbour  of  Andriara,  the 
port  of  Myra,  by  breaking  the  chain  which  was 
stretched  acrosH  the  entmnee ;  and  tiim  place 
liring  reduced,  the  inhaliitunla  of  Lycia  ssnl  oilers 
of  suhmiasion  and  of  their  services  in  the  war, 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  to  join  the 
fleet  with  their  galleys.  Lentulua,  being  ac- 
cordingly reinlbrccd  with  a  great  accession  of 
ships,  set  sail  for  Abydus,  the  shortest  passage 
into  Europe,  where  he  was  ordered  (o  wait  the 
arrii-al  of  the  land  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  Mureus,  commanihng  nil 
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other  squiuiron  belonging  to  Brutus  and  Casaua, 
upon  a  report  that  Cleopalrn,  with  a  uunieruas 
fi™t,  was  at  aea,  to  pffecl  a  juiicliiin  with  (Ma- 
vius  and  Antony,  had  heen  slulioned  attlie  Cape 
of  Tenarus  to  intercept  her ;  but  being  informeil 
that  Ihe  Egy[)tian  fleet  was  jispersed,  or  had  suf- 
fered much  in  a  storm,  he  neighed  from  Tenarus, 
and  steered  ibr  BrundUNum,  took  possession  of 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harlnur,  and  from 
tbenco  intended  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
any  troops  from  Italj^  to  Macedonia  or  Greece. 
He  had  however  arrived  too  hile  to  eliect  the 
whole  of  this  purpose.  Great  part  of  Antony's 
army  was  already  transported,  and  he  himself, 
witli  the  remainder,  wait^  ibr  favoural>le  winds 

In  this  state  of  the  war,  Brutus  and  Cas^us, 
having  accomplished  the  serviecs  in  which  they 
liad  lioun  severally  en^iged,  again  assembled  their 
fon»s  on  the  right  oT  the  Meander.  It  is  said, 
that  they  liogan  their  conferonce  on  had  terms, 
the  eftect  of  a  jealousy  which  4iad  been  indus- 
triously raised  between  them  j  but  there  did  not 
appear  any  consequences  of  a  misonderslanding ; 
and  their  joint  forces,  without  delaj,  Usan  to 
move  towards  Europe,  in  order  to  clicck  Uie  ad- 
vances which  the  enemj  were  already  making  in 
Macedonia.  Having  passed  the  Hellespiint,  they 
marclied,  by  the  isthmus  of  Cardia,  to  the  coast 
of  the  hay  of  Melanus  \  here  tliey  made  a  halt  for 
some  daya,  to  muster  and  to  review  their  forces. 
The  army  of  Casdus  conslstnl  of  nine  l^ona,' 
that  of  Bnitus  of  eiahtj  amounting  to  about 
aghty  thousand  men,  formed  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  in^Cry.  Brutus  had  four  thousand 
Gaulish  and  Lusitanisn  horse;  two  tliouaand 
cavalry,  made  up  of  Thraciiins,  lllyrinns,  Por- 
thinns.  and  Thessalians.  Cassius  had  two  thou- 
sand trauls  and  Spaniards,  and  four  thousand 
Parthian  archers  mounted  on  horaeliack.  They 
were  followed  Ukewise  by  some  princes  of  Ga- 
latia,  at  the  head  of  ^eir  respective  forces.  The 
whole,  hy  this  account,  amounted  to  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Many  of  the  lemons  had 
been  iormed  under  Cffisar,  and  could  not  be  re- 
tained in  their  present  service,  without  frequent 
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enjoyed  or  . 
posite  side.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  however,  liavjng 
put  their  loaders  In  timdition  to  perform  what 
was  at  present  expected  from  them ;  all  former 
engagements  were  now  lutfilled,  as  the  best  ejunest 
that  could  be  given  of  future  gratuities. 

At  the  close  of  this  muster.  Cassias  and  Bru- 
'  the  officers  of 


tus, 


g" 


jnd,  ■ 


e  height  from  Ihe 
^.         ,  J  the  army,  who 

crowded  to  hear  the  speech  of  their  leaders ;  and 
it  was  supposed,  that  what  they  were  to  deliver 
shoukl  have  the  eflect  of  a  manifesto  or  procla- 
mation, respecting  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Caasius  spoke  for  himself^  for  his  col- 
league, and  the  bod^  of  senators  who  attended 
Ihemi  addressi — •'•-  ~ 
tive  Romans  ai 


discharge  of  all  former  engageniPiils,  as  the 
best  security  which  rould  be  given  of  a'  fixed  in- 
tention to  make  a  suitable  ]vrovisiDD  for  every  sol- 
diei  who  ^ould  contribute  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
favourable  issue,  "  The  unjust  reproaches  of 
our  enemies,"  hesaid,  "  we  coulil  easily  disprove, 
'f  we  were  not,  by  our  numbers,  and  by  the 
(words  which  we  hdd  in  our  hands,  in  cundilion 
1)  despise  tliem.  While  Cieear  led  the  armies  of 
the,  republic  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  we 
tonb  i>art  in  the  same  service  with  him,  we  obey- 
ed him,  we  were  happy  to  sen'o  under  his  cnin- 
niand.  But  when  he  declareil  war  on  the  cum- 
dth,  we  beoime  his  enemies ;  and  when 
he  became  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  wo  resenteii 
injury,  even  tlie  fiivours  which  he  presumed 
itow  upon  uurseK-cs.  Had  he  Icen  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  private  resentment,  we  should  not 
have  been  the  vro|ier  actors  in  the  execution  of 
the  sentenCB  agojnst  him.  He  was  willing  to 
have  indulged  us  with  preferments  and  honours ; 
but  we  were  not  vHlling  to  accept,  as  the  giU  of  a 
master,  what  we  were  entitled  to  claim  an  free 
citizens.  We  conceived,  thal^  in  presuming  to 
conlerthe  honours  of  the  Roman  repulilic,  he  en- 
croached on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  people^ 
and  insulted  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senato. 
"CBsarcancelledthe  laws,  and  overturned  the 
ition  of  his  countrv ;  he  usurped  all  the 
of  the  (»mman wealth,  set  up  a  monarchj, 
>lf  af&cted  to  be  a  biug.  This  our  aa- 
cestors,  atthcexpuUionofTarquin,  hound  them- 
selves and  their  pustcritir,  l>y  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  and  by  the  most  direful  imprecations,  ne- 
ver to  endure.  The  same  obligation  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  as  a  debt  by  our  lathers )  and  we, 
having  taithfullj  paid  and  discharged  it,  have 
performed  the  oath,  and  averted  the  consequences 
of  future  irom  oursdves,  and  from  our  jiosterity. 
"In  the  station  of  soliliers,  we  might  have 
committed  ourselves  without  reflection  to  the 
command  of  an  oliicer,  whose  ainlities  and  whose 
valour  we  admired  ■,  but,  in  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  we  have  a  lar  different  part  to  sus- 
tain. 1  must  sup^xwe,  that  I  now  sjHfak  to  the 
Roman  people,  anil  to  citizens  of  a  free  rejiublic; 
to  men  who  have  never  learned  to  depend  ui>ou 
others  for  gratifications  and  favours,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  own  a  superior,  but  who  are  I  hem- 
selves  the  maaters,  the  dispensers  of  fortune  and 
of  honour,  and  the  givers  of  alt  those  dlgnilies 
and  'powers  by  which  Caiaat  himself  was  exalted, 
and  of  whicli  he  assumed  the  entire  disposal. 


epublic. 


the  field,  address  ourselves  as  your  lellow-d 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  as  ]H'rs<mE  depemling 
on  your  pleasure  for  the  Just  reward  and  retribu- 
tion of  our  services.  Hamiy  in  being  able  to 
restore  to  vou  what  Ctesar  hail  Ihe  presumption 
to  appropriate  to  himself,  tlie  power  and  the  dig- 
nity of  your  fathers,  with  the  supreme  disposal 
of  all  the  ofitcea  of  trust  that  were  estabhshed  for 
your  safety,  and  tor  the  preservation  of  joui 
freedom  i  happy  in  being  able  to  restore  to  the 
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citizen  that  justice  which,  under  the  !ate  usurpa- 
tian  of  Ceesar,  #vas  withheld,  even  from  thv  sa- 
cred persuns  of  those  magistniCes  themselves. 

"An  usurper  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  EQrKl 
(aliens ;  hut  the  task  of  removing  him  coolj  be 
the  husinesa  only  of  b  few.  The  senate  and  Ihe 
R^iman  peofJe,  as  soon  as  it  was  proper  for  them- 
to  declare  their  juilgment,  pronounced  their  ip- 
prohation  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Cssar,  by  the  rewards  and  (he  honours 
which  Ihey  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  arc 
now  iuMMine  a  prej  lo  assassins  and  murderers ; 
they  bleed  in  the  streets,  in  the  temples,  in  the 
most  secret  retreats,  and  in  the  arms  of  their  fa- 
milies ;  or  they  are  dispersed,  and  fly  wherever 
they  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of  their  enemies. — 
Many  are  now  present  before  you,  happy  in  your 
protection — happy  in  witnesang  the  lail  which 
-—    — --l^n  for  the  commonwealth,  for  the 


nghts  of  your  fellow-idtiienf^  and  for  your 
These  rexpcntable  citizens,  we  trust,  wilt  boi 
yonr  means,  be  restored  to  a  condiUon  in  whic 


rexpcntable  citizens,  we  trust,  will  soon,  by 
^  Leans,  be  restored  to  a  condiUon  in  wluen 

they  can  enjoy,  together  with  you,  all  the  honours 
of  a  free  people,  concur  with  you  in  bestowing, 
and  piirtake  with  you  in  reeeiving,  the  rewards 
which  are  due  to  such  enunent  services,  as  you 
are  now  engaged  tj>  perform."! 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  we  receive  as 
the  speech  of  Caasius  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
and,  allhough  we  may  not  con«der  these  com- 
positions as  the  genuine  record  of  what  was 
Epoken,  yet  as  they  contain  the  ideas  and  rea- 
soning of  times  so  much  nearer  than  ours  lo  the 
dale  nl  the  trensBClions  to  which  they  refer,  it  is 
undouhtedly  tit,  and  often  instructive,  to  retain 
the  argument  on  which  Ihey  are  (bunded.  At 
the  close  of  Ihia  speech,  it  is  said  that  Casaius 
resumed  the  comparison  of  the  forces  and  re- 
sources of  the  opposite  parties,  stated  to  his  army 
their  own  equality  by  land,  and  their  superiority 
by  sea ;  the  facility  with  which  they  were  to  be 
supplied  with  all  uecessariea;  and  that  be  con. 
eluded,  with  a  promise  to  pay  an  additional  gratu- 
ity of  fil^n  hundred  seetfirces  to  each  man.' 

After  this  solemnity,  the  army  again  bi^an  to 
advance ;  and  while  they  marched  in  BmaU  divi- 
nnna  by  the  route  of  JEnos  and  Doiiscos,  Cim- 
ber,  with  a  squadron  of  galleys,  having  a  legion 
ami  a  considerable  detachment  of  archers  on 
hoard,  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 
with  orders  lo  search  for  a  proper  station  vnthin 
the  mountains  of  Pangeus,  a  ridge  which,  stretch- 
ing from  Thrace  southward,  terminaled  in  the 
bay  of  Strymon,,oppoalo  to  the  island  of  Thaaus. 
The  generals,  upon  Iheir  arrival  on  the  river 
Nessus,  found  that  tlie  usual  passage  of  the 
mountwns  at  Symbolus  was  atieady  seized  by 
Sa]<a  and  Norbanus,  who,  with  the  brsi  divi^on 
of  Antony's  forces  from  Italy,  had  traversed  Ma- 
ceilonia,  and  hastened  lo  poaseaa  themselves  of 
this  pass,  in  order  to  slop  the  farther  progress  of 
their  enemies  in  Europe. 

Here  the  eastern  armies  were  aocordingly  stop- 
ped, and  were  hkely  to  end  their  career  in  Thrace, 
while  their  antagonists  continued  in  possesion 
of  Macedonia,  and  preaervedthe  most  convenient 
retreat  for  their  shipping  in  the  hay  of  Strymon. 
They  were  relieved,  however,  from  this  appre- 
hension by  Ruscopohs,  a  Thr?ci»n  prince,  who 
attended  them,  and  who  pointed  lut  a  dlHerent 


descended  in  the  track  of  a  river  towards  Philip- 
pl,  situated  on  tho  eastern  boundary  of  the  plains 
of  Amphipolis.  This  mardi  carried  them  into 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  station,  and  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cut  oH'  Ihetr  retreat,  if  intelli- 
gence had  not  been  carried  to  Sasa  and  Norba- 
nus time  enough  to  enable  them  to  withdr;iw 
These  oflicars  accordingly  abandoned  their  post, 
fell  back  forty  or  fifty  milesi  to  Amphipolis;  and 
having  put  this  place  in  the  hest  fosture  they 
could  for  defence,  detennined  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Octavius  and  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Casaua  took  post  at  Philippi,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  near  to  the  p)«j 
which  Saia  and  Norbanus  tiad  lately  abandoned. 
They  encamped  about  two  miles*  from  the  town 
on  two  separate  eminences,  about  a  mile^  asun- 
der.   On  thsar  right  was  Philippi,  covered  hy 


then 


te  leaai 


■hich  reached  about  nine  m 
to  the  sea.*  In  their  front  the  country  from  Fhi- 
lipjH,  westvrard  lo  Amphipiriis,  extending  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  wa,  ^at  and  subject  to  Roods 
and  inundations  of  the  ..  rers.  The  fleet  was  in 
harbour  at  Neapolis,  neanrhere  the  marsh,  which 
covered  the  loll  of  Cassius's  camp,  terminated  in 
the  sea ;  and  Cimbcr  had  fixed  on  that  place  as 
the  port  lo  wMch  all  their  convoys  should  rcjiair, 
and  Dy  which  thevespeded  lobe  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  from  Aaa,  and  Ibe  coaals 
of  the  E^u  sea.  They  formed,  stihesamelimej 
a  magaiine  in  the  island  of  Thasus,  out  of  ihe 
reach  of  the  enemy,  at  which  lo  lodge  in  safety 
the  surplus  of  their  provisions  and  stores. 

Antony  and  Octavius  had  been  employed,  du- 
ring the  winter,  in  transporting  th«r  forces  into 
Macedonia ;  and  having  eflecled  (heir  passage, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's 
Ueet,  their  army  advanced  by  rapiil  marrbes  lo 
the  river  Strymon,  in  order  to  preserve  Amphi- 
polis, and  lo  carry  the  scene  of  the  war  as  far  as 
they  could  from  Italy.  Octavius  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  remained  behind  at  Dyrrachium.  An- 
tony, upon  his  arrival  at  Amphipolis,  having 
found  the  town  in  a  posture  of  cielence,  Kxed 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  arms,  for  the  security  of  his 
heavy  baggage  and  stores.  From  thence  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  flat  country,  through  a ■" 


I,t  was  the  object  of  the  triumvirs  lo  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  issue,  as  they  foresaw  Ihe  dilii- 
culty  of  being  long  able,  without  any  supply  of 
proviMons  from  the  sea,  lo  munlain  so  numerous 
an  army  by  the  sole  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  country.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  on  the  con- 
trary, perceived  their  own  advantage,  and  were 
determined  to  protract  the  war.  They  furtilicd 
Iheir  camps  with  great  care,  and  joined  them  to 
each  other;  and  lo  the  town  of  Philippi  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  morass  on  the  other,  with 
such  works  as  formed  a  continued  chain  to  cover 
their  communication,  for  about  twelve  miles  from 
Ihe  town  of  Philippi,  lo  the  port  of  Neapolis. 

Antony's  camp  being  on  Ihe  plain,  and  in  a 
low  situation,  was  overlooked  by  the  enemy,  and 
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aw 


.iihjeol  to  be  overflowed  by  Uie  lorrents  which 
fell  from  the  hills.  He  made  every  possihie  ef- 
fart  to  bring  his  antagonists  to  action,  and  by  hw 
forwnrrjnesa  In  pressing  them  to  a  battle,  rai»«d 
the  courage  of  job  own  troops,  ar>d  assumeJi  as 
id  common  with  those  who  act  oflensively,  the 
appearance  of  superiority.  While  he  yet  conti- 
nued in  this  postnre,  Octavlue,  though  not  en- 
tirely recovenJ]  from  hia  illness,  joined  him  from 
Dyrrachium.  They  looli  two  separate  stations 
opposite  to  those  of  (he  enemy;  Oclavius  oppo- 
site to  Brutus,  anil  Antony  to  Cassics.  The 
numlier  of  legions,  on  both  sides,  were  equal;  but 
those  of  Antony  and  Octavius  were  not  complete, 
[n  cavalrj  they  were  unequal;  that  of  Hrutus 
and  Cas^us  amounling  to  twenty  thousanJ, 
vrhile  that  of  Octavius  and  Antony  was  no  more 
than  thirteen  thousand. 

Antony  and  Octavius,  in  order  to  force  their 
anta^nisla  to  a  battle,  or  to  cut  off  tlieir  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  formed  a  design  to 
picrco  the  tnorass,  and  to  seize  upon  the  heights 
beyond  it  on  the  leil  of  Casaius's  camp.  In  the 
work  which  they  carried  on  for  this  pnr|iose,  they 


bcin^  observed,  by  means  of  timbers,  hurdles, 
and  earth,  which  thay  sunk  as  they  advanced,  ac- 
complisliM  a  passage,  and  sent  in  Che  night  a 
party  of  the  j  army  tc occupy  the  oppoate  heights. 


ike  lod^menta,  and  to 

ived  their  daily  supplies. 


gonists  with  N 


ipoUs,  from 


As  soon  as  Brutua  and  Csssius  perceived  this 
advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  took  mea- 
sures to  recover  it,  and  to  open  their  own  access 
again  to  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  they,  in  their 
turn,  travelled  the  morass  in  a  line  which  crossed 
the  passage  which  the  enemy  had  made,  and 
picrccil  their  highway  with  a  deep  and  impass- 
able ditoh.  Having  in  this  manner  cut  off  the 
enemy's  parties  that  had  passed  the  morass  from 
any  succours  or  supplies  from  their  main  body, 
they  were  abojit  to  force  them,  when  Octavius 
and  Antony  etideavoured  to  recover  their  passage; 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
what  thCT  were  doing  in  the  marsh,  drew  forth 
their  armies  on  the  plain. 

While  Octavius  was  still  confined  by  sickness, 
his  lieutenant,  or  next  in  command,  took  his 
place  in  this  movement,  and  advanced  towani  the 
Intrenchment  of  Brutus.  The  light  troops  l>cgan 
to  skirmish  on  the  ascent  of  the  hilL  And,  not- 
withstanding it  was  the  resolution  of  both  Idlers 
in  the  republican  arm^  not  to  hazard  a  battle, 
eicept  indefencaoftheirowaintrenchtnents,  the 
legions  of  Brutus  observing,  from  their  parapet, 
what  passed  between  the  advanced  parties  in 
front,  were  so  animated  or  incensed,  as  not  to  be 
restrained.  They  accordinely  quitted  their  lines, 
attacked  the  wing  on  whiiA  Octavius  was  sup- 
posed to  command,  drove  them  back  to  their 
griiund,  and  continuing  thdrpursnit,  even  forced 
them  in  their  camp.  Octavius  Mnise]^  having 
been  carried  from  his  bed  to  a  Utter,  narrowly 
escaped  tailing  into  the  enemy^s  bands. 

On  the  other  wing  Antony  likewise  had  ad- 
vances! towards  the  camp  of  Cassius;  but  as  he 
was  observed,  at  the  same  time,  beginning  to 

was  considered  as  no  more  than  a  feint  to  favour 
^he  otiier  dcdgn,     Cassius,  to  divert  him  from  his 


operation  in  the  marsh,  drewfortf  his  army  lik«- 
wise;  and  having  greatly  the  aJvantiige  of  the 
ground,  did  not  suppose  that  the  tnemy,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  venture  upon  a  nonc-ral  ac- 
tion. In  thishoweverhewasillsappoinlpd.  An- 
tony, seringCassiuaex  pose  his  front,  dieconlitiued 
Ilia  work  in  the  morass,  mounted  the  height  in 
his  presence,  forced  him  to  retire,  even  took  and 
pillaged  his  camp;  and  thus  showed,  in  his  turn, 
what  are  the  effects  of  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
an  enemy  who  are  disposed  to  think  tliemsetvea 
secure. 

These  separate  actions,'  or  the  preparations 
which  were  made  for  them,  had  filled  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  It  was  alreaily  dusk, 
and  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  was  covcrcil  with 
clouds  of  dust;  so  that  no  one  could  see  to  a  dis- 
.  Those  who  commanded  on  the  right  in 
both  armies,  having  put  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them  to  flight,  thought  that  the  event  was  de- 
cisive in  their  own  fevour.  But  Brutus  and  An- 
tony hinni;  informed  of  what  had  passeil  on  the 
other  wings  of  their  respective  armies,  neitbe/ 
attempted  to  keep  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
Disqualified  by  fatigue  or  surprise  fror 


Cassius,  aticr  the  rout  of  his  divi^on,  with  a 
lew  who  adhered  to  him,  bad  halted  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  sent  Titinius  to  the  right,  with  ordera 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  day  on  that  ude. 
This  officer,  while  yet  in  sight,  was  met  by  a 
party  of  horse  emei^ng  from  the  clouds  of  dust 
on  the  plain.  This  party  had  been  sent  by  B-" 
tua  tf  '  -  -  -'■-  -■—----   -'■  •-■-  '-■--■ 


n  of  his  friends  on  the 

itinius,  w 

rounded  by  them,  was  taken,  he  instantly,  with 
the  predpitant  despair,  which,  on  other  occasions, 
had  proved  so  iatal  to  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
presented  his  breast  to  a  slave  to  whom  ho  bed 
allotted,  in  case  of  any  urgent  extremity,  the  of- 
fice of  putting  an  end  t«  his  life.  Titinius,  upon 
his  return,' imputing  this  &tal  calamity  to  bis 
own  neglect  in  not  trying  sooner  to  undeceive 
his  general  by  proper  signals,  killed  himself, 
and  ftll  upn  the  body  of  his  friend.'  Brutug 
soon  atler  arrived  at  the  same  place,  and  seeing 
the  dead  body  of  CasMUS,  shed  tears  of  veiation 
and  sorrow  over  the  effects  of  an  action  so  rash 
anil  precipitenl,  and  which  deprived  the  republic 
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ible  a  support     This, 
)f  the  Romans. 
The  surviving  leader  of  the  n 
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parly, 


the  army,  ordered  tl 
to  be  carried  to  the  island  of  Thasiis,  and  there 
privatoly  interred.  Fie  himself  spent  the  night 
m  re-assembling  the  troops  who  had  been  dls- 

Sersed,  formed  both  armies  into  one  body,  and 
rew  the  whole  into  one  camp.  He  still  kept  his 
5 round  at  Philippi,  and  endeavoured  to  support 
le  courage  of  tne  troopa,  and  to  replace  the  ac- 
tivity andmilitary  skill  of  his  unfortunate  col- 
league. In  his  addresses  to  the  army,  he  set  forth 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  as  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  their  losses.  He  represented 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  enemy,  who,  hav- 
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ing  alrcflJy  eihausWil  (he  province  of  Macedonia 
in  their  rear,  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provi- 
Nons  from  Thessaly,  which  was  at  n  greater 
dixlance,  and  not  likely  to  supply  them  «>  long. 
"The sea-ports,"  heobservaJ,  "beingesery  where 
bloclted  up,  anil  their  convoys  intnrcepteil  by  a 
fleet  of  abovo  two  hundred  and  sisty  sail,  the 
prospect  of  what  they  must  speedily  suffer  will 
make  them  imp&tient  for  action.  They  will 
provoke,"  he  aaid,  "they  will  attempt  to  insult 
you ;  but  this  appearance  of  courage  is  a  mere 
eficct  of  despair.  Ooly  wait  the  result  of  these 
dicumstttnces,  and  perseverance  will  render  your 
victory  easy."  He  supported  these  exhoHalions 
with  glvins  the  arroy  full  satisliicCion  in  all  their 
claims  and  pretensions,  and  with  an  additional 
gratuity  of  a  thousand  sesterces  to  each  man.! 

The  leaders  of  the  other  wde,  at  the  same  time, 
were  equally  employed  in  what  nas  necessary  to 
paUiate  the  suHerings,  or  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
their  own  army.  Though  not  equally  in  condi- 
tion to  make  present  donations,  they  amply  sup- 
plied this  defect  with  ex{iectatioiis  and  promises. 
They  declared  their  intention  of  gi^njr  an  addi- 
tional gratuity  of  five  thooaand  sesterces  to  each 
private  man,>  five  times  as  much  to  the  centurion, 
and  the  double  ofthis  sum  to  the  tribune.  "Judge 
ye,"  said  Antony,  in  his  address  to  the  army, 
"  who  has  suflUicd  most  by  the  mutual  pilla^  of 
yesterday  f  You,  who  have  leti  all  your  effects 
behind  you  in  Italy,  or  the  enemy,  who  came  to 
tiieJr  ground  loadal  nrith  the  spoils  of  Asia  7 
Their  own  general,  by  killing  himself  has  pro- 
cldined  your  victory.  We  declare  yon  "icto- 
Houa,  by  bestowing  upon  you  the  rewards  of 
valour  to  which  yoa  are  entitled.  If  the  enemy 
choose  to  dispute  your  claim  to  these  rewaitjs,  let 
them  meet  us  again  in  the  field.  They  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to-morrow,  and  for  some 
days  to  come;  if  they  shrink  and  remain  behind 
th^  entrenchments,  I  shall  leave  you  to  deter- 
mine who  ia  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  force 
which  we  have  had." 

Antony  and  Octavius  accordingly  drew  forth 
their  army  for  many  days  succcsMvcly,  and  were 
greatly  embarrassed  with  the  resolution  which 
appeared  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  not  to  hazard 
a  battle.  They  began  to  sutler  greatly  for  want 
of  provisions,  and  felt  the  approach  of  winter, 
which,  in  a  marshy  situation,  threatened  them 

the  effects  of  the  season,  had  turned  the  course 
n  the  hills,  and  laid  undt 
which  they  encamne 
.    .  .  cent  calamity,   which 

them  at  sea,  increased  these  distresses,  and  di- 
minished their  hopes  of  relief. 

On  the  same  day  on  vjhich  the  late  battle  was 
fought  at  Philippi,  Domitius  Calviuus  had  sailed 
from  Brandusium,  having  on  board  of  transports 
two  legions,  of  which  the  Marlia  was  one,  with 
two  thousand  men  of  the  prstorian  bands,  and  a 
bofW  of  horse,  convoyed  by  some  galleys,  or  ships 
of  force.  Being  met  at  sea  by  the  fieet  of  Brutus, 
consia^ng  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  »ail,  under 
Murcusand  Ahenobatbus.  a  few  of  the  headmost 
and  best  sailii  ^  ships  escajied^  but  the  remainder 
being  surrounJed  had  ».•  resource  but  in  the  va- 
liiur  of  the  troops,  wh?   ^eavourcd  to  defend 


themselves  with  thdr  swords,  grappling  em, 
lashing  their  transuorts  lo  the  ships  of  the  cno- 
my ;  but  in  this  attempt,  being  galled  wiih  mis- 
siles from  the  armed  g^eys,  particularly  with 
burning  darts,  by  whidi  some  of  the  traneporls 
were  set  on  fire,  (he  others,  to  avoid  the  flanies, 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance!  and  Ihu 
greatPr  part  of  them  sufleiing  extrrmely  witliout 

destn  fwl.  Calviaius  himse!^  having  Ijecii  five 
days  at  sea,  vvith  difficulty  escaped  to  Bruiidu- 

These  tidinjTs  had  tMr  eflrct  in  both  armies. 
In  that  of  Brutus  thei^  inspired  an  unscasoiisibie 
ardour,  and  a  dispodtion  to  commit  the  cauhe  of 
the  party  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle;  in  that  of 
Antony  and  Octavius,  they  impressed  the  ncrrs- 
tuty  of  a  sjieedy  dedaon.  These  leaders,  tc 
amuse  their  own  troops,  and  to  provoke  the  ene- 
my, had  seized,  in  the  night,  a  post  on  the  decli- 
vity below  the  pvund  which  was  lately  Dccu|iiTd 
by  GassiuB.  Tliey  were  suffered  lo  make  a 
lodgment  upon  it  liy  Brutus,  who  had  not  any 
Bjiprehenfflon  that  he  could  bo  annoyed  from  a 
situation  that  was  so  much  lower  than  his  own. 
On  the  JblUiwing  da_y  it  appeareil,  that  their  in- 
tention in  seizing  this  post  was  to  cover  u  move- 
ment, which  they  proposed  to  make  to  the  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  morass ;  which  they  accord- 
ingly ezecuted,  and  pitched  again  in  two  se]iarale 
encampments.  In  this  new  position  they  were 
observed  to  sound  the  morass,  and  either  intend- 
ed a  feini,  or  had  a  real  design,  by  eflecting  a 
communication  with  the  opposite  side,  again  to 
cut  oflT  every  intercourse  of  Brutus  with  hissbijis. 
But  finding  tljat  all  the  heights  on  the  oppusite 
side  were  now  secured  against  them  by  intrtnch- 
ments,  Ihey  dropped  that  intention,  and  eniJea- 
voured,  by  frequent  alarms,  and  by  eiposing 
liar  own  jiarties  on  the  plain,  to  engage  thfir 
~^tagoni8t  in  a  general  action. 
Brutus,  in  the  mean  lime,  having  secured  his 
vn  comnmnication  with  Neapolis,  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  posts  from  his  present  encamp- 
ment to  the  sea;  and  trusting  that  his  enemies 
must,  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  be  obliged  (o 
""TCQsle  Macedonia,  or  to  separate  (heir  army  for 
1  convenience  of  finding  subsistence,  pcrsislcd 
his  resolution  to  protract  the  war.  In  this 
ijuncture  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Potnprnius 
Ucusinthe  following  terms;  "Myobjectis 
ure ;  for  cither  I  shall,  by  my  victory,  rescue 
the  Romans  from  the  servitude  into  which  Ihey 
are  lallen,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  by  dying 
myself  escape  from  slavery.  I  have  done  my 
part,  and  wait  fur  the  issue  in  which  public  free- 
dom or  death  Is  to  foUow.  As  for  Antony,  who 
has  chosen  to  become  Ihe  retainer  of  Octavius, 
rather  than  a  sharer  >c!lh  us  in  the  cqnal  rishts 
rf  a  citizen,  he  has  a  different  alternative,  tither 


ject  of  his  government"' 

The  troops  of  Brutus,  however,  could  not  be 
lecondled  to  this  dilatory  plan;  they  began  to 
complain  that  a  victorious  army  should  be  cooped 
up  behind  intrenchinents,  and  should  be  insulted 

on  thestateof  the  war,  censured  their  general 
losing  the  opportunity,  which  so  great  an 
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test  at  a  \iaw.  1'^e;  alleged,  that  e.^en  if  the 
attempt  should  prore  unsucpei^fol,  be  might  still 
iGturn  to  the  execution  of  his  defen^vo  and  dila- 

Srulus  B-afi  aware  that  tie  army,  now  under 
his  fummanc!,  having  been  IrwneJ  up  as  more 
soldiers  of  fortune^,  bad  no  prindple  of  attach- 
ment to  either  adei  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  inclinatiane,  as  nell  as  to  flatter 
thfir  hopes.  He  lemembored  tliat  Cassins  had 
been  obliged,  in  many  things,  to  abate  the  usual 
rigour  of  aie  clisdpline ;  and  bdn^  himself  of  a 
milj  and  indulgent  natare,  ho  yielded  to  those 
who  were  under  Ills  command ;  or  not  bdng  able 
to  stpni  the  torrent  which  daily  increased,  he  Buf- 
fered the  impatience  oFhia  awn  men  (o  hurry  him 
a  risk  of  all  his  fortunes.    In  ahout  twenty 


1  after  th 
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importuiiitiea,  he  drew  tbrth  his  army  on  the  de- 
clivity bf  foro  his  camp ;  the  enemy,  bt  the  some 
lime,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  were 
forming  upon  the  plain ;  and  both  sides  foresaw 
the  op[)roach  of  a  gi'.ncral  engagenienL 

Historians  intnSuce  their  accounts  of  the  last 
action  >it  Fhilipp,  with  a  detail  of  tbruts  and  eo- 
leiiinities,  whidi,  on  other  occaaons,  they  have 
either  omitted  to  mention,  or  which  were  not 
e()vi.illy  observed.  As  soon  as  the  parole  or  word 
for  tbe  day  was  ^ven  over  the  dilii<rent  divisions 
of  the  respective  armies,  a  single  trumjjft  sound- 
ed tlio  »gnal  ot  baUle;  and  was  Tollowcd  by  a 
nuiuiirous  band,  which  played  an  air,  while  the 
legions  were  dressing  their  ranks,  and  while  the 
men  were  tr^ng  and  handling  their  arms. 

Brutus,  brang  on  borsebncK,  passed  along  the 
lines  of  his  own  army,  and  exhorted  his  men  not 
to  quit  tlic  advantage  ofthe  ground  on  which  they 
stond,  by  advancing  too  far  tn  meet  the  enemy. 
"You  have  promised  mo  a.  victory,"  he  said,  "jou 
have  fomvl  me  to  snatch  it  now,  rather  than  to 
wait  tor  a  more  secure  possesion  of  it  hereafter. 
It  is  your  businesx  to  fultil  your  own  expectations 

On  the  other  side,  Antony  and  Octavius  were 
bnptjyin  ha^ng  their  fortunes,  hitherto  desperate, 
brought  to  the  chance  of  a  baltle.  They  put  their 
army  in  mind,  that  this  was  what  all  of  them 
wished:  "You  are'ponr  and  ilialrCBsed,"  they 
said,  "  but  in  the  enemy's  camp  you  will  find  an 
end  to  your  sufierings,  and  the  beginning  of 
riches  and  plenty.  From  us,  who  are  yourTead- 
e!3,  you  may  expect  the  rewards  which  arc  due 
to  valour,  and  every  effect  of  a  disjiosilion  in  ua 
which  is  euffidently  liberal,  but  which  victory 
alone  will  ^ve  ua  the  power  to  indulge  h  " 
manner  that  v»e  wish." 

In  these  preparations  the  day  being  tat  spent, 
and  noon  about  three  hours  ain'aily  past,  the 
trumpets  on  both  sides  having  sounded  a  general 
charge,  made  a  sudden  pause,  and  sounded  again, 
while  Ixith  armies  being  in  motion,  struck  i])ion 
their  bucJilers,  advancS  with  a  mighty  shout, 
and,  under  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  of  every 
sort,  closed  with  their  swords.  They  continued 
long  with  all  the  fury  that  kindles  in  the  use  of 
short  weapons,  to  struggle  on  the  same  spot. 
The  places  of  thosu  that  fell  in  the  first  rank 
were  continually  supplied  from  the  ranks  behind 
thetn  i  and  the  place  of  action  begar  <o  be  choked 


up  with  heaps  of  the  slain.  No  stratagem  is  said 
to  have  been  practised,  oi  any  awiiii'nt  to  hi'.'* 
happened,  to  determine  the  £ite  of  (lie  day  oi 
""'  ~  side ;  but,  after  a  severe  contest,  the  armj 
jtua  began  to  give  way,  at  first  sinwly,  and 
almost  insenubly;  hut  being  pressed  vrilh  grow- 
ing riolenee,  they  were  thrown  into  some  confu- 
sion, and  gave  up  the  day  without  hojvs  vf  re- 
covery. In  the  disorder  tliat  followed,  numbers, 
wlio  Bed  !o  the  camp,  finding  the  entriinees  ob- 
atrueted  hy  the  crowds  that  straggled  for  ndmis- 
drspdred  of  safety  ibere,  and  passed  on  to 
lieigJils  in  its  rear.  Octavius  advanwd  to 
the  eneiny's  camp  to  secure,  or  lo  keep  in  awe 
tliose  who  had  taken  refuge  within  it,  Antony 
pursoed  those  mho  were  dispersed  on  the  heights, 

d,  at  the  approach  of  night,  made  the  necessa- 
. ,  dis[iodtiona  to  hinder  those  who  were  within 
the  intrenchment,  or  those  who  were  in  the  lield, 
from  rallving  or assembUng  again;  and  employed 
parties  of  horse  all  night  to  scour  all  the  avenues 
in  search  of  prisoners. 

Brutus  himself  being  cut  off  from  the  camp 
and  closely  followed,  Lucilins,  one  of  his  com- 
pany, to  give  him  time  to  escap,  sfleeting  to 
personati>  his  general,  and  fiilUng  behind,  was 
taken.  This  captive,  supposed  to  be  Brutus,  tlie 
leader  of  the  republican  army,  being  conducted  to 
Antony,  to  whom  he  was  known,  met  with  a  re- 
ception not  nnnorthy  of  bis  generous  artifice. 
"Yira  intended,"  said  Antony,  to  those  who 
brought  the  prisoner,  with  a  (ioIite»rs»  which 
seenwd  to  refute  some  of  the  imputations  on  his 
character,  "  to  bring  roe  an  enemy,  but  you  havo 
brought  me  a  friend."* 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  in  the  dark 
passed  a  hniob  that  ran  between  steep  and  rocky 
banks  covered  with  wooil,  made  a  halt,  with  a 
few  friends,  on  the  oppoate  side,  as  in  a  ploee  of 
safety.  Being  yet  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  his 
loss,  he  sent  an  officer  to  observe  the  lield,  and 
with  orders,  if  any  contdderoble  body  of  the  army 
were  yet  together,  to  light  a  blaze  as  a  signal  or 
token,  of  its  safely.  This  ofiicer  accordinglj 
made  his  way  to  the  camp,  and  finding  it  still  in 
the  jiosses!Uon  of  his  IHenl^  made  the  idgnal ;  but 
lest  it  should  not  lie  observed,  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  his  general,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  was  slam. 

As,  from  the  signal  now  made,  it  apjieared  to 
Brutus  and  the  small  company  who  attended  him, 
that  the  camp  was  still  in  possession  of  thai 
own  people,  Uiey  thought  of  making  their  way 
thither ;  but  recollecting  that  the  greater  part  (J' 
thu  army  were  dispersed,  they  doubted  whether 
the  lines  could  be  defended  until  they  could 
reach  them,  or  even  if  they  should  be  maintained 
so  long,  wtuither  they  could  finnish  any  safe  le- 

of  Iheir  numlier,  who  went  to  the  brook  for  water 
returned  with  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were 
upon  the  oppoHte  bank;  and  saying,  with  some 
ablation,  "We  must  fly."  "  Yes,"replied  Bru- 
tus, "but  with  our  hands,  not  with  our  feet." 
He  was  then  said  to  have  repeated,  from  some 

Set,  a  trapc  ejclamalion  in  (lie  character  of 
ercules  ■,  "  O  Virtue  1  I  thought  thea  a  sub- 
stance, but  find  thee  no  more  tlian  an  empty 
name,  or  the  slave  of  Fortune."  The  vulgar,  in 
their  traditions,  willingly  lend  thdr  own  thoughts 

e  PJularcb.  in  Bruin. 
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"Ibave  (tone  my  part,  ami  wtat  far  the  issue, 
which  ileath  or  freetiom  is  to  follow."    If  he 
hsd  eier  thought  tlial  a  mere  honourable  inleo- 
tian  WHS  la  ensure  him  sucrobb,  it  is  sarprising 

eoil  his  life,  and  taking  his  leave  of  the  comvonj' 
then  present,  one  by  one,  he  said  aloud,  "  Thai 
be  was  happy  in  never  having  been  betrayed  by 
any  one  he  had  trast«J  as  a  ftiend."  Some  uf 
them, -to  whom  he  attenvarda  whispered  apart, 
were  observed  Co  burst  into  tears ;  and  it  appear- 
ed that  he  requested  their  asuslancc  in  killing 
himself;  for  he  soon  afterwards  executed  this 
jmrpoae,  in  company  with  one  Strain  and  some 
otherx,  whom  he  had  taken  aside. 

This  catastrophe,  as  usual,  set  the  imaginations 
of  men  to  work ;  and  many  proili^es  and  pre- 
sages were  believed  to  have  prectded  it.  A  spectre, 
it  was  said:,  had  piesentcil  itself  in  the  night  to 
Brutus,  when  he  was  about  to  pass  the  Helles- 
pont, told  him  it  was  his  evil  genius,  and  was  to 

.  1.; _i .  nu;i: — :     a...  i :^  aCCOrd- 

e  action, 
s  was  then  about  thirty-seven  or  forty 
years  of  age.i  Next  to  Cato,  he,  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, was  supposed  to  have  acted  from  the  purest 
BKitivea  of  public  virtue.  Caseins  had  too  much 
elevation  of  mind  to  endure  a.  master ;  but  Bru- 
tus was  likewise  too  ^ust  to  have  usurped  on  the 
lights  of  his  leilow-citizcns,  even  if  they  hail  tieen 


His  characi 
respects,  ia  questionable ; 
through  the  disguise  of  mat 


nay  not, 
sodi(feren(from 
n,  be  aide  to  asi:ertain  the  truth.  Cicero, 
who  is  at  once  the  principal  author  of  bis  &me 
and  of  the  exceptions  which  are  taken  against  it, 
charges  him  with  an  uncomnian  d^ree  of  arro- 


e  relates  some  particulars  of  a  loan 
which  one  Scaptius  had  transacted  for  Brutus  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  which  the  payment 
was  exacted  under  the  proconsulate  of  Cicero, 
with  dtcumstances  of  uncommon  avarice  and 
cruelty ;  and  that  in  this  he  even  presumed  to 
demand  that  the  Roman  proconsul  should  sup- 
port him  with  all  his  authority.  The  loan  was 
usurious,  and,  in  exacting  the  payment  of  it,  the 
senate  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  had 
been  surrounded  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  and  shut 
np  from  the  use  of  (bod.    Cicero  writes  of  ihi 


iding  to  Atticus,  with  every  expresdon  of 
i-iuuic  and  indignation ;  and  yet  Brutus,  then  a 
young  man,  continued  to  be  held  in  the  highest 


Juaiated  with  these  particulars, 
avenootherailva-' —  "  - 


"If  you  should 
vantage,"  says  Atticus,  in  writing 
10  Cicero,  "  from  your  pre.sent  government,  but 
^e  opportunity  of  saining  the  friendship  of  Bru- 
tus, this  alone  will  be  enou^"  And  Cicero 
himself  frequently  mentions  Brutus,  atier  this 
transaction,  with  peculiar  esprossions  of  ailmira- 
'ion  and  love.*    So  that  we  must  atlw  suppose 


This  book  ia  express}!  dated  altoi  tin  leturn  ofLict 


Brutus  to  have  been  innocei,  this  eitorlioa 

and  crueltv  committed  by  his  agent  in  Cyprus, 
or  that  such  proceedings,  though  contrary  to  law, 
were  so  much  authorized  by  Uie  practice  of  the 
times,  as  to  stain  the  manners  of  the  age  much 
more  than  the  characters  of  individuals.  Of 
these  conjectures,  perhaps,  both  are  in  part  to  be 
admitted :  the  law  of  the  republic  forbitiding  the 
interest  of  money  under  the  denomination  of 
usury,  inflanv^,  rather  than  prevented,  the  evil. 
Under  this  prohibition,  the  necessitoqa  borrower 
vras  made  to  pay  for  Iheri^  and  obloquy  which 
the  lender  incurred  by  transgreasing  the  law.  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  his  money.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  what  is  necessary  in  the  common 
course  of  things ;  persons  having  ecca^on  for 
money  must  borrow ;  and  persons  naving  money 
wUI  lend,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  It 
appears  to  have  lieen  customary  with  towns  in 
the  provinces,  with  corporations,  and  with  de- 
pendent piinces,  to  borrow  money  at  eiorbitant 
mterest  from  the  rich  at  Rome ;  and  probably  to 
employ  that  money  in  making  presents  to  gain 
the  powerful.'  Pompey  had  great  sums  owing 
to  him  in  Asia,  afld  likewise  received  great  pre- 
sents from  thence.  These  we  must  admit  to  have 
been  great  abuses  i  but  individuals  are  not  always 
accountable  for  the  abuses  of  thiir  age,  even 
where  they  have  not  corrected  them  in  their  own 

jf  th.  _.,. 

le  to  n 

spect,  were  revered  in  secret  by  every  person  who 
had  any  memory  or  conception  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  will,  in  every  age,  be  held,  in  estima- 
tion by  those  ^bo  conceive  merit  as  independent 
Antony,  it  is  said,  v 
reported  to  him,  t 
..        ^  .or  his  memory,  covpreu  nis 

emains  with  the  bnperial  robe  which  he  himself 
wore  in  the  field,  and  ordered  his  obsequies  to  be 
performed  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction 
and  honour  ^  in  this  instance,  probably  acting 
from  policy,  or,  under  all  the  vices  of  dissi|Falion 
and  profligacy  with  which  be  was  chargeil,  Know- 
ing how  to  seize  the  occasion  of  gaining  the 
public  esteem,  by  splendid  pretenaons  to  gene- 
rosity and  candour.  • 

Octavius,  who  far  excelled  his  colleague  in  the 
ordinary  arts  of  discretion  and  policy,  is  repre- 
sented as  greatly  inferior  to  him  m  his  behaviour 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  or- 
dered the  bead  of  Brutus  to  be  carried  into 
Italy,andexposedon  CsEsar'a  tomb;  iud,  among 
other  proofa  of  insolence  and  cruelty  which  ha 
gave  in  the  present  prosperous  tide  of  his  Ibrtunes, 
that  having  among  his  prisoners  a  father  and  sim 
of  the  name  of  Florus,  he  ordered  that  one  ef 
them  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  they  should 
cast  lots,  or  light,  to  determine  which  should  l>e 
spared.  Under  this  cruel  sentence,  (he  lathoi  in 
treated  that  he  himself  might  die.  Octavius  at- 
tended to  see  tiie  execution  ;  and,  after  tbe  death 
of  the  lather,  likewise  witnessed  that  of  the  son, 
who  killed  himself.^ 

That  part  of  the  vanquished  army  which  fled 
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to  (he  li^hta,  being  about  fourteen  thousand 
mi^n,  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  last  of  their 
leailprs,  surrendered  themaelves,  and  were  equailj 
divided  Iwtween  Oetavius  and  Aniony.  Those 
who  remaineJ  in  the  camp,  or  at  any  of  the  ool- 
yioata  of  the  army,  likewise  laid  Joivn  their  arms. 
Of  the  persons  of  rank  who  partook  in  the  wreck 
of  their  parly  at  Philippi,  some  eficaped  by  sea, 
and  joineil  Seitus  Pompeios  in  Sicily,  now  the 
ailp  refuge  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  common- 
wealth. Others  killed  themselvrii,  or  In  the  late 
sclien  had  refused  quarter,  and  iought  till  they 
were  skin.  Among  the  first  wereLiviuB  0rusu9, 
the  father  of  Livta,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Oeta- 
vius. Among  the  second  were  two  young  men 
of  distinjuished  names;  Calo,  the  son  of  him 
who  died  at  TJtica,  and  Lucius  Caseius,  nephew 
of  tlie  lale  general.  Lalwo,  with  great  delihera- 
tion,  prepared  a  grave  for  himself  in  his  tcnl, 


wrote  to  hia  family  at  Rome,  gave  directions 
about  his  aHairs,  and  then  submitted  himself  to  a 
person  whom  lie  bad  retained  lo  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour 
among  the  Romans  of  this  ace,  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  by  that  of  their  antago- 
nists, otherwise  thev  could  have  ea^y,  when  tor- 
tune  appeared  to  have  declared  aaainst  them, 
forced  the  enemy  to  bestow  that  death  which 
they  aflerwarda  obtained  with  great  reluctance 
&om  their  friends ;  and  [lerhaps,  in  tbrdng  mat^ 
ters  to  this  extremity,  they  might  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  battle.  Ciesiir  seems  to  have  owed  his 
victory,  on  eome  nccanons,   (o  efTorts  of  this 
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dation  wUh  Seilua  fon. 

AMONG  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
late  event  at  PhiUppi,  ia  mentioned  the  death  of 
Porcia,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  and  t!ic  daughter  of 
Cata  Beine  suspected  crf^  an  intention  to  kill 
herselli  vratched  by  her  servants,  and  aniiously 
precluded  from  tlia  ordinary  means  of  effecting 
that  purpose,  she  swallowed  burning  coals,  and 
expired.  This  was  said  to  have  mippened  on 
hearing  of  her  husband's  de.ath ;  but  Autarch 
^  of  Brutos, 

'  that  this  catastrophe 

d  to 


By  the  battles  which  bad  been  fought  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  cmtare,  by  the  late  massacre  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  event  o?  the  war  at  Philippi, 
the  last  pillars  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  tu 


>r  but  a  lew  of  it! 


who  had  any  zeal  for  its  preservatiotL  Oetavius 
and  Antony,  upon  the  total  and  dedrava  viclflry 
they  had  gained,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  pretensions  of  Lepidus,  made  a  new  partition 
-'  "ie  enipre.    Oetavius,  to  bis  former  lot,  hud 


1  agreed  between  them,  that  Antony  should 
prosecute  the  remains  of  the  war  in  the  cast,  and 
raise  the  necessary  contributions  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  lo  the  army  :  that  Oe- 
tavius should  return  into  Italy,  conduct  the  war 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  repress  the  designs  of 
Lepidus,  in  case  he  sboukl  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  arrangement,  and  in  projier  time  set- 
tle t!ie  veterans  on  the  lands  which  had  been  al- 


lotted to  them. — ThfBe  articles  were  committed 
to  writing,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  An 
tony  hnving  received  from  Oetavius  a  reinfotce- 
m.ent  of  two  legions,  departed  for  Asia,  and 
Oetavius  set  out  on  hia  return  to  Rome 

When  accounts  of  the  final  action  at  Phdippt 
were  rccdved  in  the  city,  a  thanksgiving  was 
ordered ;  and,  instead  of  being  limited  to  nflv  or 
sixty  day&  as  in  the  late  decrees  which  nad 
pss^  in  honoor  of  Juliua  Caasar,  this  *eetit8l 
was  now  to  be  ciintinued  for  an  entire  year.    In 

(iroportion  to  the  approaches  which  the  repub- 
Icon  party  made  la  its  entire  extinction,  the  fen 
who  remained  of  it  carried  an  alleetRtion  of  joy 
that  kept  pace  with  their  real  sorrow.  Their 
fears  broke  forth  in  profuse  eipresaiims  of  pre- 
tended attachment  and  zeal  for  tlie  honour  of 
those  .whom  they  dreaded. 

Under  such  an  aspect  of  gladness,  covering 
extreme  anxiety  or  terror,  the  pacific  inhabilantB 
of  Italy  looked  for  the  arrival  of  an  army  which 
was  to  he  gratified  with  their  richest  possessions. 
Thty  remembered  what  had  passed  at  former 
military  entries  into  Rome,  and  they  anticipated 
the  sufferings  which  were  to  he  expected  from  a 
young  man  Vrho  had,  during  some  time,  and  from 
mere  [lolicy,  assumed  an  air  of  moderation,  and 
employed  eveiy  artifice  to  forward  his  piirposej 
but  in  proportion  as  he  became  secure  of  his  end, 
he  threw  off  his  original  mask,  and  concurmi  in 
usarjialions  Ihe  moat  bloodi/  of  any  that  had 
been  known  in  the  history  of  mankind, — Oeta- 
vius being  detained  by  sickness  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  these  gloomy  apprehensions  gained  force 
from  delay.  It  was  supptsed  that  he  deferred 
his  arrival  only  while  he  adjusted  his  plan  or  took 
measures  torenderitseffectsmoreccrtain.  Every 
one  exaggerated  the  evil,  but  no  one  thought  ofi 
remedy.     Such  was  the  present  state  oi  a  .'.i  ;.- 
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t«B  nnliilily  and  pnople,  the  remains  of  a  common- 
wealth,  ion;  accustomed  to  ilominjon,  retaining 
their  haughtiness  wliile  they  lost  their  vigour, 
long  ilesirouH  of  powor,  hut  anahte  to  snalwa  tlie 
velght  of  a  free  constitution. 

OcCi^ius  gave  notice  to  the  Benatp,  that  his 


thanksgiving  for  the  ktc 
victory  i>bfainei!  at  Philijipi,  Imt  lipsired  it  might 
be  understood,  that  this  hoiinur  was  conferred  on 
account  of  the  exeinptary  justice  he  had  done  on 
the  assasrans  of  his  fiiUier.  The  cunnins;  mth 
whicli  he  occaaionailjr  dmut  this  pretence,  or  with 
vchich  lie  resumed  i^  as  the  motite  nfal!  Iiin  pnr- 
anils,  forms  a  striking  part  in  his  charader.  He 
at  one  time  co-nperatni  vilth  the  conBinralorH,  and 
declaretl  it  to  tic  his  intention,  incomanction  with 
them,  tn  restore  the  repubtic  Hs  a  wonlinKly 
promntnl  the  resolutions  which  were  taken  at 
Rome  in  I'avonr  of  Deramna,  aa  v/ell  at  Marcus 
Brutus  and  CapauH,  he  promoted  the  election  of 
Casca  into  the  ollira  of  tnlnme  ;  he  raisrd  an  ar- 
1  (hrm  agiunst  Anton;,  and  took 


vehement  partiz! 


the  aenate.  "  bVn  Scn^ias  Gaiha,'kolt{ing  the 
very  daffger  icitk  wAicA  lie  mardcred  Cnaiir," 
said  Antony  whim,  iu  Ids  lett«' during  the  siege 
of  Molina,  "is  fww  emploi/fd  in  your  cBin/i,"i 
As  he  often,  however  on  former  oiwasions, 
courted  the  army,  hy  affpctjiig  a  pious  intontion 
to  avenge  his  fulhcr's  death,  so  he  now  rrcurre<l 
lo  the  same  preleoce,  as  the  most  tikclv  to  coun- 
terbalance ttiB  &vour  that  wan  paid  lo  the  memo- 
ry of  Brutus  and  Cassiua,  and  the  general  regret 
which  attended  the  cata^repho  of  the  last  seer 
that  was  act«]  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 

Alwut  this  time,  Octavius  ivas 
U,  C.  713.  known  to  have  in  his  service  two 
L.  Aitlatiai,  officers  of  distingnished  merit,  Mar- 
r^f^  CUB  VipsaniuB  A^pfra,  and  C^ua 
ri„„,  Ciluios  Mieccnas;  both  well  qnaiilicd 

in  th«r  respective  parla  to  supjiort 
him  in  the  preCen^ons  he  had  fanned  on  the 
empire.  The  firat,  by  his  courage  and  mililaiy 
abilitiea,  was  qualified  to  aupply  oT  to  conceal  his 
delects  as  a  aoldierj  the  second,  by  hia  industry, 
his  tempsr,  hia  chdce  of  friends,  and  his  titnc» 
to  soften  tlia  manners  of  tbe  limes,  by  diverting 
the  minds  of "  ■"  "  '  "  f .-  .■  . 
to  the  ell 


mes,  by  divi 
of  public  di 


losing  occupati 


^niuf^  well  qualified  to  smooth  idl  the  ditlicuV- 
ties  in  the  nay  of  his  dvil  administration.  Al- 
though it  had  not  yet  appeared  in  what  degree 
Octavius  was  tn  commit  fiis  alfairs  to  such  able 
handa,  his  discarnment  in  choosira  them  ini|^ht 
he  con«dered  as  the  |iresage  of  a  fortune  n 
pending  on  aeci^len^  but  (bunded  on  a 
ascendant  of  understanding  and  judgment 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  young  Cffisaratl 
■■  '    ' '  i  sennla  of  his  inlen^on 


the  lint  object  of  hia     __ ^   .    .. 

tie  the  veterans  on  the  possesHons  which  they 
had  been  made  to  expect  at  tiie  end  of  the  war, 
he  was  very  soon  led  into  a  scene  of  extreme 
violence,  and  involved  in  great  difficulties. 

At  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate  the  army 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  being  settled 
on  the  must  GMile  lands,  or  in  the  wealthi    ' 


ties  of  Italy,  In  order  to  fulfil  these  expeclations, 
it  vras  nc(-«s3ary  to  dispossess  the  ancient  inhabi 
tarts ;  and  as  thia  was  to  be  done  trithout  any 
pretence  of  forfeiture,  or  delinquency  of  any  sort, 
ttie  unhappy  .so  Berers  pleaded,  that  the  lands  in 
tended  for  the  army  should  be  taken  by  tot,  or  in 
"!<jaal  proportiona  and  in  every  part  of  the  eiii- 
,arc.  But  the  soldiers  were  a^uute,  and  not  to 
be  BBlisdcd  but  by  immnliate  possession  of  t]iu 
Jots  which  had  been  actually  aesi^ed  as  ttie  re- 
ward of  that  aarvicea.  A  genenu  order  was  ac 
cordingly  signed  fiir^e  present  nccu|ners  of  those 
lands  to  remove.  The  victims  <if  this  set erity 
repaireil  to  Komc  in  entire  families ;  persons  of 
every  sen,  a^,  and  condition  crowded  the  t!trcM?tt, 
took  aheller  m  the  temples  and  other  ;ilarc-s  of 
puhib  resort,  and  filled  the  city  with  complaints 
and  lamentationa.l  "The  ancient  inhahilnnts 
of  Italy,  citizens  of  Home,"  they  said,  "  were 
stripiiei]  of  their  possesions,  and  tumni  out  (o 
penah  vith  their  children,  to  make  niiy  for  ad- 
ventarers  who  had  subvrated  the  lows  of  their 
country,  and  who  were  tn  perpetnalc  the  militory 
usurpation  th^  had  estalilished.  The  same  vio- 
Icjit  hanils  which  had  strifiped  the  Romnn  |ieo- 
ple  of  their  sovereignty,  were  now  (o  be  let  loose 
□n  (heir  property.  The  innocent,  who  had  taken 
no  port  in  the  late  trunhles,  were  to  be  sacrifirrd, 
merely  because  their  possessions  suited  the  cnn- 
veniency  of  those  who  had  alrea/ly  brmiijht  so 
many  evils  on  the  commonwealth.  They  h»d 
be^'n  promiseii  Tirolection  from  this  partv;  hut 
were  now  to  sutfer,  from  their  |iie(ended  pmtect- 
ors  and  friends,  griister  erils  than  any  conijiiered 
province  had  ever  endured  from  the  norst  of  its 

To  these  complaints  both  the  army  and  its 
leaders  were  equally  insensilile,  and  proceeded, 
in  particular  instances,  to  acts  of  violence,  which 
the  eiccution  of  thrar  general  purpwae  did  not  re- 
quire. They  kcjA  iae  minds  til  the  fieopie  in 
suspense  hy  their  indecision  in  chuosuig  their 
lots ;  liy  quitting  those  which  wore  at  nrst  as- 
signed, in  ordertocxchangelhem {brothers;  and, 
by  learing  parliculai  persona  nitliout  any  regu- 
lar grant  or  assj^nment,  to  make  free  with  such 
lands  as  suited  thijr  convenicncy.  The  leaders 
were  obliged  Co  connive  at  what  they  could  not 
restrain,  end  gave  way  to  a  violence  to  which 
th^  owed  the  possesHon  of  their  power.* 

The  army  now  considering  the  lands  of  Italy 
aa  their  property,  looked  upon  every  person  in- 
clined to  protect  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  (heir 
enemy,  resenlMl  every  dehiy  (hat  was  made  in 
gratifying  thrar  desires,  and  were  equally  insolent 
to  their  own  oHicerB  as  they  were  to  the  people. 
A  party  being  assembled  in  the  Campus  Martius 
to  reedve  their  dismis^on  and  their  assignments 
of  land  (  and  havinn  some  time  waited  lor  Ocla- 
vins,  from  whom  they  expected  s^isfaction  in 


3  PuMiUB  VitBJtiuBJHaroissay  lohaveheen  of  Iliis 
inlurcd  ttaln.  IlnvinR  bad  a  sDiatl  jKoimtty  in  1an,l 
pear  Mantoa,  he  wasslrippod  of  it  tn  mnku  nnyfor  an 


manded  in  that  part  of  Italy,  lie  obtained,  (him  !hc  re- 

buraanity  and  juatiie  one  efjiiatly  lo  every  oiber  ppr- 
aoD  tbal  was  involved  in  this  calamity. — -^ppiun-  de 


aGooi^le 


.p.  V.j 
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these  parliirulars,  Iwciiine  impatient  and  clamor- 
oua,  Isid  violent  hands  on  Nonius,  a  cpntarion, 
wild  endeavoiired  to  padfy  them,  and  even  threw 
him  iLilo  the  river,  where  lie  pi'rislied,  Thej 
aflerwaTds  dra^red  the  ilrarl  body  bn  ehnro,  and 
placed  it  oo  the  way  hy  which  taeir  general  wdb 
to  pass,  asa  wamini;,  that  he  himself  ehiiuld  not 
slight  Iheir  Jisplenaore,  OclavruB  bdng  informed, 
befcre  h?  rame  ahmnil,  of  this  menacing  insult 
which  had  been  ollered  to  hin  anthoritT,  Haw  the 
necessity  of  not  appearing  to  ba  moved.  He 
passed  the  dead  body  without  Becmini;  to  observe 
It,  m^e  the  intenileil  distribution  uf  land  to  the 
tronjis;  and  alTeotin^  to  con^der  the  tnnnlci  of 
Nonius  as  the  effect  (tf  a  private  quarrel,  in 
which  lie  was  to  Caltt>  no  part,  left  this  dnngerouB 
meeting  with  an  exhortation,  that  they  should  no/ 
icenken  theiT  own  cause  by  quarrelling  among 
tkemselces. 

The  cohorts  which  Oetasiua  retained  for  the 
ordinary  guard  of  his  own  [lersiin,  treated  him, 
on  occasion,  with  equal  disrespect.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort,  it  is  inentioned,  that  one  of 
their  body  havine,  at  the  gniblic  theatre,  seated 
himself  on  the  Eijuuslrian  l-ench,  aud  the  audi- 
ence being  scandahi«d  at  this  act  of  presumption, 
the  soldier  was  removed  by  order  of  his  general ; 
but  bis  companions  being  made  to  believe  that 
he  was  carried  away  to  be  put  to  death,  placed 
Ibeniselves  in  the  way  irf  Octavios,  as  he  passed 
from  the  theatre,  and,  with  clamourE  and  threats 
of  instant  reven;'!',  demanded  their  fellow-soldiei 
to  lie  restored.  Having  prevailed  in  this  particu- 
lar, tbey  called  upon  him  to  ilectore  what  usage 
he  had  rectnved ;  and  when  they  were  told  by 
himself  that  no  violence  bad  been  oficred  to  him, 
they  alleged  that  he  was  hired  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  to  betray  the  honour  of  the  army,  and 
were  scarcely  to  be  appeased  by  his  repeated  as- 
severations to  the  contrary. 

In  these  dangerous  ttmes,  enormities  which 
were  committed  by  disorderly  persons  of  any  de- 
scription being  imputed  to  the  soldiers,  were  suf- 
fereii  to  pass  with  impunity.     Robbery  and 


cd  by  persons  wlic^  dther  from  necessity,  or  from 
the  license  of  the  times,  subsisted  by  rapine.  No 
property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  of  persons 
of  all  parties  eqaally  insecure.  At  Rome  the 
rent  ot'liouses  fell  to  a  fourtli,  and  whale  streets 
appeared  to  be  deserted.' 

In  this  distracted  scene,  ncverthelesE,  there 
were  persons  who  envied  Odavius  the  hateful 
pre-eminence  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Among 
these  Manius,  the  person  entrusted  with  the 
aifaira  nf  Mark  Antony,  Lucius  his  brotlier, 
now  in  the  olBce  of  consul,  and  Fulvia  hia  wife, 
aspiring  to  a  share  of  the  govcmrqent,  became 


thought  themselves  entitled  to  mi 
than  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  power  of  Jistributing  the  lands  aud  other 
rewards  to  the  army,  it  was  observed,  gave  Octa- 
vius  a  aignal  advantage  over  his  colleague,  and 
Gied  the  expectations  of  all  men  upon  him  alone. 


By  these  means  he  tilled  Italy  with  his  own  re- 
tainers and  friends;  and  Fulvia  complained  that 
Mark  Antonj  should  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  a  victory,  which  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  bis  conduct  and  valour.  She  appealed 
to  the  lemons,  presented  herself  at  thrar  quat- 
leni,  and,  viith  her  children  in  ber  arms,  implored. 


BTBOna  representins  the  ab- 

._   'oureJ  to  divide  the  parly, 

and  to  add  to  the  scene  of  political  confusion 


_  _  at  the  same  time,  sufipred  from  ifie 
interruption  that  was  given  by  the  fleets  of  Do- 
mitius  Ahenodarbus  and  Septus  Pompeius,  from 
the  opposite  ports  of  Illyricnm  and  Sicily,  to  the 
im|x>rtation  nf  corn  and  other  necessaries ;  and 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  uncertainty  of 
nropertv,  and  the  other  causes  whtch  interrupted 
milustiy,  completed  the  distresses  of  Italy. 

The  people,  although  they  were  willing  to  sub 
mit  to  any  government,  were  not  likely  to  be  long 
ahle  to  eiMure  their  present  sufferings.  The 
friends  of  Antony  endeavoured  to  load  Oetavius 
with  the  blame  M  these  evils,  and  thought  this  a 
fevourable  opportunity  to  wrest  the  ^emmcnt 
out  of  his  hands.  They  found  fault  with  the  pro- 
vi»on  he  had  made  lor  the  army  as  too  scanty  < 
and  they  joined  in  the  complaints  that  were 
made  by  the  suflererf^  who  were  dispossessed  of 
their  property  to  make  way  for  the  soliliera.  They 
affected  a  de«gn  to  restore  the  republic;  and 
Lucios  Antimius,  in  the  character  of  Roman 
consul,  called  upon  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
commonwealth  to  appear  in  suppOTt  of  their  lega] 
magistrate.  He  professed  his  intention  to  make 
war  even  on  his  own  brother,  as  well  as  on  Oc- 
tavius,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  present  usurpa- 
tions, or  should  attempt  to  obstruct  the  restoration 
of  the  laws.  Bui,  notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sions to  this  purpose,  he  hinself,  anecting  to  be- 
lieve that  his  person  was  in  danger,  put  his 
attendants  under  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets 
at  the  head  of  a  military  force ;  a  measure  that 
was  ever  considered  at  Rome  as  the  intimation 
of  a  design  to  usurp  the  government. 

Octavius,  greatly  provoked  by  these  attacks 
which  w^  made  apon  him  hy  the  representa- 
tives of  Antony,  repudiated  the  Jaughtei  irf  Ful- 
via, whom,  at  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate, 
he  had  beWothed  n»erely  to  serve  a  political  pur- 
pose, and  whom  he  now  returned  to  her  ^liitly, 
with  express  declarations  of  hia  never  having 
had  any  commerce  with  her  as  his  wife.  Fulvia, 
aflecting  to  con«der  this  insult  as  a  prelude  to 
greater  injuries,  appealed  to  Lepidua  in  behalf  of 
his  absent  coUet^e,  aud  withdrew  to  Pr^neste, 
whither  ereat  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, botll  civil  aud  mllitaiy,  flocfaed  to  her 
standard.  Here  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  held  regular  councils,  and,  with  a 
sword  by  her  side,  gave  the  parole,  and  frequently 
harangued  the  troops. 

In  these  hasty  advances  to  a  rojiture,  repre- 
sentations to  Antony,  and  preparations  for  war, 
were  eijually  made  on  both  sides.  It  was  yet 
uncertain  how  tho  army  might  divide  between 
the  parties.  Octavius  vras  likely,  by  his  presence, 
to  command  the  superior  number;  but  great 
part  of  the  forces  now  in  Italy  had  been  levied  in 
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llle  name  of  Antony,  aiid  still,  accotding  to  the 
custom  of  those  armieB,  bore  his  name  on  Ihrar 
Btields.  The  two  Ifl^Tons  wlilch  were  to  have 
been  Iransferred  Ui  Octaviua,  to  replace  those 
nhtch  he  hail  given  to  Antony  in  Macedonia, 
were  still  rctiuned  by  Ludua  Antonius  Rit  his 
brother.  The  provinces  of  Gaul,  with  consider- 
ttbte  armies,  ready  tu  march  into  Italy,  were 
Dnder  the  govecnmenl  of  Ventidius,  of  Plancus, 
and  of  Aanius  Pollio,  who  were  the  adherents 
of  Antony,  and  Ubely  to  espnase  his  caase.  An^ 
tony  himself  b^  the  snperiori^  of  his  military 
character,  had,  in  the  course  ot^^his  joint  opera- 
tions with  Ontavias,  greatly  sorposseJ  him,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation  with 
the  Ironps.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  his 
rival  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  not 
rashly  to  draw  upon  himself,  in  (hia  quarrfl,  tlie 
weight  of  his  colleague's  authority,  nor  to  disgust 
the  army,  by  af}fiearin§  to  be  the  aggressor  in  a 
war  between  their  leaders. 

Such  disputes  were  certainly  in  general  disa- 
greeable to  the  army,  who,  having  subdued  the 
republic,  hoped,  now  at  thdr  case,  to  divide  its 
apnils.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Oclavius, 
if  a  war  should  ensue,  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
liio  work  of  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose  he 
fbnned  at  Rome  a  council  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers; proposed  that  they  should  make  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  the  present  dissension,  and 
oblige  tht^  who  were  in  fault  to  submit  Co  their 
decrees. 

Fulria  and  her  parUzans  called  this  military 
convention  by  a  ludicrous  name,  which  we  may 
translato  Ihe  am-atartilion  senate,'  and  redised  to 
submit  their  cause  to  so  nevv  a  tribunal. 

The  aimy  in  general  was  alarmed  at  the  proa- 
pect  of  seeing  the  civil  war  renewed.  Two 
legions  that  had  first  servmi  under  Cssar,  and 
afterwards  under  Antony,  being  now  quartered 
at  Ancona,  sent  a  depulatioo  to  Rome,  with  in- 
treaties  that  Ihe  parties  would  avoid  a  rupture. 
They  were  releired  by  Octaviua  lo  L.  Anto- 
niua,  who,  he  said,  was  the  aggressor ;  and  pro- 
ceeding, attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people 
to  Prfflnestfi,  whore  the  heads  of  tha  opposite 
party  were  assembled,  bcsecched  them  to  spare 
ihe  republii^  already  too  much  afflicted  with 
civil  diascnaons.  Thev  were  told  for  answer, 
that  ".Oclavius  was  the  aggressor;  that  while 
his  oolloague  was  rairin^  money  for  the  bene  " 


the  army,  he  was  artfully  chimging  the  inhabi- 
■      ■     of  Italy,       " 

IS  of  toe  empire  witbliis  own  retainers  and 


3  of  Italy,  and  occupying 


3« 


apDTlant 


!  money,  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  supportinf  thswaraaunst  Sexlua  Pom- 
peius,  had  li<en  taken  from  the  treasury,  was  by 
'    *  IS  diverted  from  its  use,  and  employed  in 


rupting  the  troops  of  his  friend;  that  tl 
is  of  the  proscribed,   under  tlie  pretenra  ' 
It  which,  besides  the  creatures  of  Octavii 


there  was  no  man  lo  purchase,  had  been  actually 
employed  by  him  for  the  same  purpose ;  that,  if 
he  really  meant  to  avcdd  a  rupture,  he  ought  to 
do  nothing  without  consulting  the  friends  of  his 
colleague,  who  were  equally  entitied  with  him- 
self to  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  common  victory 
obtained  at  Fhilipfn.  i  But  1  fcnow,"  said  Lucius 
Antonius,  ''the  falsehood  of  Octavius;  while  he 
amusfs  you  with  the  hopesofanegc  '    ' 


trHity,  and  with  professions  <i{  having  nothing  al 
heart  besides  your  interest,  he  is  arming  himself 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  has  reinforced  the 
garrison  ofBrundusiuin,  with  an  eviilent  purpose 
to  obstruct  the  return  of  his  colleague,  and  your 
principal  friend,  into  Italy." 

Oclavius  being  in  possession  of  the  capital,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  have,  not  only  tlie 
antiiority  of  government,  hut  the  countonance 
likewise  of  all  the  more  respectable  citizens  of 
Rome  on  his  side,  calleil  an  assembly  of  the 
senate,  at  which  he  invited  the  Equestrian  order 
to  attond.  He  represented  to  this  assembly  the 
calamities  that  were  now  impending  over  Italy 
from  Ihe  jealousy  and  restless  ambition  of  a  few 
persons,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Mark  Antony,  and  he  exhorted  them  with  one 
accord  to  join  him  in  averting  these  evils.  He 
ftccordingfy  obtained  a  deputation  lo  bo  sent  to 
Freneste,  where  the  hea<&  of  the  opposite  part^ 
were  still  aaaemhied,  to  remonstrato  against  Ihcir 
procedure  This  measure  however  bad  no  otlier 
e&ect  besides  that  which  Oclavius  propostxl  by 
it,  that  of  translerring  lo  his  enemies  the  blame 
of  all  the  evils  which  were  expected  to  follow. 

An  expedient  was  proposed,  more  hkely  to 
prevent  these  evils,  by  a  conference  to  be  held  by 
the  military  oliicerB  of  the  oppu^  sides,  wiio, 
perceiving  themselves  about  to  be  involvtij  in  a 
quarrel,  were  extremely  averse  to  risk  nil  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  alrrady  obtained,  without  any 
prospect  lit  gain.  This  expedient  of  a  military 
congress  was  suggested  by  the  officers  themselvc^ 
andwas  readily  embraced  by  their  leaders.  Gabii 
being  half  way  from  I^ienest^  to  Rome,  wus 
liied  upon  as  (he  place  at  which  Uley  should 
moeti  but  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
open  their  conference,  parties  of  horse  having 


-  -lighwaj,  and 
to  blows,  numliera  were  killw  or  wound- 
ed, and  (he  intended  convention  was  dropped. 

Each  of  the  parlies,  in  consequence  ol'  this 
accident,  published  a  manifesto,  and  began  to 
assemble  m  n  hostile  manner.  Lucius  Antonius 
had  onlered  new  levies,  and  with  iheso,  joined  to 
the  troops  already  on  foot,  nnder'the  authority 
of  hia  brother,  and  who  were  now  stationed  in 
Ihe  nearer  province  of  GituI,  under  Catenits,  he 
proposed  to  assemble  an  army  of  eleven  lemons, 

Octavius  onlered  »x  legions  under  Salvidienus, 
from  Spain;  and  having  already  ibur  in  Italy, 
vrith  a  con^derable  body  of  troops,  which,  under 
the  designation  of  Pnelorian  bands,  made  the 
ordinary  guard  of  his  person,  he  look  Ihe  tield  lo 
prevent  the  de^ns  of  his  enemies. 

The  nobility  and  citizens  of  rank  were  divided ; 
but  the  creator  part,  who  had  yet  any  hopes  of 
seeing  uio  civil  government  restored,  thought 
themselves  safer  in  the  party  of  the  consul  Lu- 
cius Anlonius,  than  in  that  of  Cssari  and  ao 
eonhngly  repaired  to  his  camp. 

Seitus  PiHnpeius,  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  thus 
likely  to  divide  his  enemies,  might  have  made 
lumself  of  consiilerable  consequence,  or  might 
have  obtained  advantogeous  terms  from  cithei 
party.  His  forces  had  been  seen  greaUy  aug- 
mentod  by  the  aeceasion  of  two  legions,  Ihe  re- 
mains of  the  wreck  at  Philippi,  that  had  cscajtJ 
with  Mureus.     He  might  have  got  a  footing  in 
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Itndini^  partir?3.  He,  neverthclexs,  either  under 
the  notion  of  leaving  his  enemies  to  waBt«  their 
Bttpngth  against  each  othoi,  or  not  having  a 
EutHcient  genius  for  such  aidualia  enterpiiscs, 
sufiered  tlie  opportunity  to  eacajie,  and  ciintenlcd 
himself  with  endeavouring^  In  secure  his  po^ses- 
Kioii  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  he  hoped  lo 
jn^tain  as  a  patrimony  independent  of  Rome. 

Ahenohnibus,  the  other  remaining  leader  or  re- 
prcgentalivG  of  the  republican  |)arty,  Tvho  was 
still  hovering  on  (he  opposite  coast  of  Ital;  with 
the  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  command- 
ed under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  made  frequent 
descents,  and  pluinlered  the  recent  settlements  of 
the  vcleiana.  He  even  forced  his  way  into  the 
harbour  of  BrunduBum,  took  some  gali^  be- 
longing to  Octavius,  and  laid  waste  the  aJjacent 
country;  but,  nliile  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
equally  hostile  lo  Iwth  parlies,  the  forces  of  the 
triumvirs,  indifferent  to  every  external  enemy, 
began  to  assemiile  agHiiist  each  otheA  Leptdus 
declared  for  Octavius,  and  these  two  having  lot) 
the  dty  together,  Lucius  Anionlus  presented 
himself  at  the  gates,  anil  was  admitted.  Having 
assemlJed  the  people,  he  declared  that  hia  inten- 
tion was  to  restore  the  republic.  His  brother,  he 
said,  for  ^e  future  desired  no  ille^l  powers,  and 
was  ready  to  jtan  in  calling  Octavius  anil  Lepi- 
dus  to  account  for  the  tyranny  they  had  lately 
exercised  against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

api)i;arcd  to  depend  on  the  movements  that  were 


m  the  side  of  Spain  and  GauL    Salvi- 

jna  on  his  march  to  ion 

nius  and  Ventidius  hung  on  his  rear.     Agrippa, 


dicnus  being  on  his  m 


oioin  Octavius,  Asi- 


on  the  part  of  Csesar,  (rasscd  the  Po  in  tSder  to 
join  Salvidienus;  and  having  succeeded  in  this 
design,  they  obliged  Aanios  and  Ventidius  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  eipectlng  the  arrival  of 
Lucius  AntoniuB,  who  was  on  his  march  to  sup- 
port tiiem. 

When  Antoniufl  came  to  a  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  Flaminian  way,  he  found  the  gorges 
of  these  moanlains  already  occupied  by  Agrippa 
and  Salvidienus;  not  Utempting  to  force  them, 
he  fell  back  lo  Perusia,  and  sent  orders  to  Venti- 
dius to  join  him  by  some  other  route ;  but  Oc- 
tavius laving  got  possession  of  Senlinum  and 
Nursin,  two  posts  on  the  opposite  ades  of  the 
mouiituns,  eflcclually  prevented  the  junction  of 
his  enemies,  assembled  all  his  fiirces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoud  oT  Peru»a,  and  invested  Antonius  in 
that  place.  He  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation, 
extendii^  about  (itty  Madia,  or  six  miles,  and 
placed  hia  army  between  two  parallels,  equally 
strong,  againatany  attempts  that  were  likely  (oIh 
made  from  the  garrison,  or  from  the  field. 

Lucius  Antonius  being  thus  shut  up  in  Peru- 
sia during  the  aulnmn,  and  part  of  vrintcr,  and 
all  the  eflorts  of  Fulvia,  Asinius,  Venlidius,  and 
PlancuSf  l^  succour  him  being  ineHectual,  he  was 
reduced,  from  want  of  (mivisions,  to  Ihe  greatest 
eitremities,  and  offered  lo  capitulate, 

Octavius,  in  accepting  this  otter,  with  his  usual 
address,  toob  measures  to  divide  his  enemies,  or 
to  sow  the  seeils  of  future  jealousy  among  them. 
He  affected   to  distinguish  the  regular  troops, 


league  Mark  Antony,  from  the  Roman  citizens, 
or  rather  supposed  disorderly  persons,  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  this  infurrection.  The  first, 
from  pretended  respect  lo  their  leader,  be  allowed 
Co  withdraw  w^  honour;  Ihe  others  he  required 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  complying  with 
this  requiMtion,  L.  Antonius  himself  set  tlie  ex- 
ample, went  forth  in  person  lo  receive  the  victor's 
commands,  and  being  courteously  treated,  alleged 
his  dnty  as  a  civil  ma^strate,  and  his  desire  U 
restore  the  commonwwilth,  as  an  apology  for  his 
condiirt,  and  implored  mercy  for  those  nho  had 
embadi»d  with  him  in  the  same  desien.  Octa- 
vius replied,  "  That  as  his  enemies  had  surren- 
dered themselves  at  discretion,  he  should  make 
no  remarks  on  the  truth  of  their  plea,  nor  talk  of 
conditions,  where  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  a 
treaty ;  that  he  must  now  consider  not  only  what 
his  enemies  had  mented,  but  Mhat  vras  dae  lo 
himself."  Having  found  among  hia  prisoners 
some  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  under  C»- 
sar,  he  was  tlisnosed  to  have  ordered  them  all  lo 
be  exeoDled ;  but  observing  that  this  measure 
was  extremely  offensive  to  his  own  army,  he 
confined  hia  severities  to  the  Roman  cittTens, 
wh{^  he  pretendedj  had  on  this  occasion  acted 
with  equal  animosity  to  the  army,  and  lo  him- 
self. To  avenge  the  supposed  injury  that  Aa> 
done  to  the  army,  all  persolia  of  the  dvil  descrip- 
tion, found  under  arms,  were  put  to  death.  Of 
these,  Cannutius,  C.  Flavins,  Clodius,  Bythtni- 
eos,  and  others,  are  mentioned  by  ApjMan.*  Ttiij 
Cannutius  is  said  by  Dion  Cassius  to  have  been 
the  tribune,  who  presenting  Octavius  to  his  first 
audience  from  the  people,  contributed  so  much 
lo  the  rise  of  his  fortunes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  executions  were  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Octavius,  and  in  Ihe 
manner  of  sacnfices  to  the  manes,  or  lo  the  divi- 
nity, of  Julius  Cffsar.  In  this  form,  however 
deteatahle,  they  were  supposeil,  in  that  age,  to 
carry  an  aspect  of  piety,  whidi  sanc^fii3  the 
cruelly  with  which  tlicy  were  ordered,  and  with 
which  Octavius  himself  witnessed  the  scenes 
Four  hundred  of  the  senalorian  and  equestrian 
order  are  said,  by  Dion  Cassius  end  Suetonius, 
Co  have  perished  m  tills  manner.'  The  magis-i 
tmtes  and  counril  of  Perusia,  being  separately 
ordered  to  execution,  implored  for  mercy,  but  had 
one  general  answer,  you  mtiet  die,*  The  place 
ilsel^  whether  by  tiie  desperation  of  its  inhaW- 
lants,  or  by  the  outrage  of  those  who  were  now 
become  roasters  of  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground  The  counCn;  around  being  de- 
serted, or  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
cleared  of  its  former  possessors,  became  a  prey  to 
such  fi)llo«er9  of  the  army  as  chose  to  occupy  it* 

At  the  dale  of  this  odious  transaction,  Octavius 
was  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age  i 
and  though,  in  former  examples  of  cruelty,  his 
youth  may  have  hern  overruled  or  misled  by  the 

Krty-n^  of  his  colleagues,  yet,  in  this  instance, 
him^f  betrayed  a  meriMless  nature,  in  the 
effects  of  which  he  had  no  man  lo  share,  or  to 
divide  the  Uamei°  and  the  world  began  to  dread 
more  from  the  separate  power  which  he  wii» 
abouC  to  establish,  than  they  did  from  the  joint 
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of  capacity,  luul  Ibe  other  ikteated  for  his  piuSi* 

Before  tlid  breaking  not  of  this 
U.  r  713  war  in  Italy,  Dnmilius  Calvinus 
aiirl  Aejnms  Pollio  hail  been  tks- 
«i™'^s'^  UneJ  consuls;  anJ  the  year  fiil- 
^«™  a  Riu  losing  tYigi^  ji,  (,],i(j,  these  trans- 
actions passed,  is  accordingly  dated 
or  insonlipd  with  Iheir  namen.  They  were 
preienteil,  howeiir,  Itv  this  breach  between  the 
adherents  of  Antony  and  of  Cffiaar,  from  taking 
the  tunnal  pnvesHion  of  their  office. 

Polho,    holdina   liug  commission  froni  Mark 


n  of  their  parties.  While  the  war 
uuiiuiiui^u,  bfing  stationed  in  his  proTuice  in  the 
district  of  Venetia,  be  carried  on  a  carresponJ- 
ence  with  Ahenobarbus,  and  representing  Lucius 

mini,  with  his  title  of 

heaci  of  the  republic,  end 

jifiuer  on  his  (tide;  but, 
war,  tliis  correspondence  ivas  broke  olT,  and  the 
nulitan?  adherents  of  Antony  bdng  diaperseil  or 
cut  ol^  his  relaCiuns  and  retainers  lied  in  lii^rent 
directions. 

Fulvio,  escorted  by  three  thousand  horse,  took 
the  nad  to  Brundusium,  and  from  thence,  with 
PlancuB  and  w>me  otli^  attendants,  onder  the 
convoy  of  live  gallevs,  sailed  tu  Greece.'  Julia, 
the  aged  tnothm'  of  Antnny,  took  refiige  with 
Seitus  PompfflOB  in  Sidly.  Thither  fikowiae 
fled  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  with  his  wife  Li- 
via  Drusitla,  and  her  in&nt  son,  persons  oHen  to 
tie  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  as 
princii>Hl  sharers  in  that  power  which  now 
secnieii  to  lie  raised  on  the  ruin  of  their  fortqnea. 
Others  hail  revonrse  to  the  protection  of  Aheno- 
barbus on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

While  the  relations  of  Antony  in  Italy  were 
eniraged  in  this  unfortunate  contest,  he  himself 
bad  passed  from  Greece  throuifh  Asia  into 
Egyi*,  where,  believin"  all  bis  difficulties  were 
atan  end,  he  indulgei]  liis  natural  dis^iosition  to 
pleasure  and  dis^pation.  At  Cphesus  he  had 
assembled  the  jirintdpal  inhahittinls  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  proi>i^ed  a  contribution,  and  re- 
E resented  the  occoaon  which  obliged  his  col- 
^ues  and  himselfto  make  a  demand  for  money. 
"They  were  about  to  disband  the  army,"  he 
said,  ''consisting  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
legions,  to  whom  were  due  great  arrears  of  pay, 
together  with  deserved  Tewards  and  gratuities  foi 
I^  services.  One  of  my  colteaijucs,"  Jic  con- 
tinued, "  is  gone  into  Italy  to  provide  settlements 

for  this  numerous  army,  or  rather " 

the  inbabitanla  of  that  country, ' 


will  own  we  are  very  moderattt,  when  we  detnniiil 
no  more  than  you  gave  to  our  enemies.  Neces- 
sity, however,  obliges  us  to  exact,  in  one  year, 
what  Brutus  and  Cassius  levied  in  two."  "You 
Trill  |dease  then  to  order,"  said  one  of  the  andi. 
BDce,  "two  summers  and  two  harvests  in  this 
wonderful  year;  foryuu,  whocancommand  usto 
pay  the  tax  of  two  years  in  one,  ran  likewise  order 
the  fruits  of  both  years  to  be  gathered  in  on 


Antony,  who  paid  more  regard  to  wit  than  to 
the  considerations  either  of  liumanity  or  justice, 
was  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  agreed  that 
the  proposed  subsidy  should  be  levied  in  two 
years,  instead  of  one.'  Prom  Ephesus,  he  travel- 
led by  the  coast  towards  Syria,  laid  heavy  con- 
tributions, disposed  of  lande  and  country  si  ata, 
of  which  he  made  gifts  to  his  retainers  and  fol- 
lowers. He  received  frequent  applications  lor 
snch  favours  from  those  who  attended  him,  under 
pretence  that  the  estates,  which  they  coveted, 
were  dtber  deserted  or  occupied  by  an  enemy. 
To  his  cook,  in  particular,  he  is  said  to  have  given 
the  grant  of  a  large  possession,  for  having  pleased 
him  in  the  dressing  of  a  supper.  In  his  own  be- 
haviour, he  eihilnted  that  liis^pallon  and  extra- 
vagance, to  which  he  ever  returned  in  the  mo- 
ments of  triumph  and  retaliation,  and  showed,  in 
the  gayety  and  festivity  of  his  court,  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  melancholy  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  province  were  seized  on  his 
approach.'!  He  had  probably  seen  Cleopatia  in 
Italy,  during  her  intiniacy  with  Julius  Cs^ar; 
and  now,  supposinghimsetfcomcin  place  of  that 
successful  adventurer,  as  head  of  the  empin,  be 
thought  of  this  prize  as  the  reward  of  his  laboi  irs, 
and  possibly  considered  her  as  the  principl  ub- 

{"  let  of  bis  journey  to  the  east.  In  order  to 
eighten  the  scene  of  their  meeting,  with  a  larcc 
to  consist  of  a  supposed  quairel  and  reconcilia- 
tion, he  allected  to  believe  a  report  of  her  bating 
ordered  her  fleet  from  Cyprus  to  join  that  ofCas- 
fflus  in  the  late  war,  and  he  sent  her  a  foniial 
eet  him  in  Cilida,  and  to  give  in 
this  heavy  charge. 


daraled  the  lloman  triumvir  with  the  profusion 
of  her  ornaments,  the  elegance  of  her  equipage, 
and  the  charms  of  her  person.  She  was  now 
about  nine  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  being 
acquainted  with  the  languages  and  manners  ol 
dilTerenl  nations,  particular^  instructed  in  the 
litamture  of  Ibe  Greeks,  and  being  b  the  matu- 
rity of  wit  and  beauty,  she  joined  the  arts  of  a 
coqcet,  with  all  the  accomplishments  whieb  be- 
came the  birth  and  the  hijrh  condition  of  a  queen. 
Being  invited  to  sup  with  Antonj,  she  pleaded 
that  he  should  begin  with  accepting  her  invita- 
tion. At  their  liret  entertainment,  observing  that 
his  raillery  savoured  of  the  camp,  she  humoured 
hitn  in  this  manner,  and  even  surpassed  him  in 
the  freedom  of  her  conversation. 

From  thenceforward  Antony  laid  aside  all 
buiJnoss,  tbllovred  the  queen  of  Egypt  to  her 
kingdom,  leaving  his  own  provinces  exposed  to 
'hom  they  were  soon  after  as- 
in;  and  while  this  storm  was 

X.g  in  tno  east  and  his  brother,  with  his 
r  adherent!  in  Italy,  were  struggling  for  his 
share  in  tlie  government  of  the  empire,  nnd 
obliged  to  fly  or  submit  to  his  rival,  he  passed  the 
winter  at  Alexandria  in  frolic  and  dissipation.^ 
To  gratify  the  jealousy  of  Cleopatra,  he  ordered 
Arsinoe,  her  sister  and  competitor  for  the  throne, 
who  had  hitherto  been  confined  at  Miletus,  to  be 

iiut  to  death.  In  every  other  particular,  lie  suf- 
ered  himself  to  be  governed  by  her  caprice,  and 
with  the  ensigns  andattenilanceof  a  Roman  con- 
sul, and  first  officer  of  the  state  in  the  empire, 


OP  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


Paonrna,  the  aon  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  had 
pass{:i]   the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army,  had 

in  Cilicia.  He  was  coniiucled  in  tliis  eipeiUtion 
liy  Lablenus,  a  Roman  officer,'  nho,  on  the  part 
"  "  '  and  Casaus,  hait  readed  '  '' 
"ate  of  tbe 
liiained  in  suspense  at  Philippi,  .... 
perauaileii  the  Parthiana  to  aHem[)t  ths  conquest 
of  ouulent  provinces  in  their  neighhourhouj, 
wliich,  together  with  the  Roman  repuhlic  itself 
were  become  ^e  possesion  of  mere  adventurers, 
unucknowletigeil  and  unsupported  by  the  taws  ot^ 

Upon  this  alarm,  Antony  had  assembled  the 


Phcenicia;  when  the  m 


•a™ 


,.ad 


showed  him  the  necessity  of  (hrecting  thither  the 
armament  which  ho  bad  ficted  nut  ag^nst  the 
Parthians,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  interest, 
and  to  save  the  remains  of  his  power.'  Having 
committed  the  command  of  his  forces  in  Aaa 
therefore  to  Ventidius,  he  steered  for  Greere. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Athens,  be  was  recdvcd  by 
Fulvia,  whose  salutations  were  pnrfiahly  less 
flattering  than  those  to  which  he  had  been  lately 
accustomed  in  E^ypt.  Tbe  husband  and  the 
wif'-,  on  this  occasion,  were  niutually  dispas?d  to 
blame  and  to  recriminate.  '  He  complaineil  of 
Ibe  Hame  which  hnd  been  so  unseasonably  raised 
m  his  atTairs  in  Italy,  and  she  of  his  notorious 
inlidclities  to  her  bed,  and  of  hia  remissness  in 
the  care  of  his  interest.  She  was  supposed,  in 
fomenting  the  late  quarrel  with  Octavius,  to 
have  acleil  so  much  fiom  jealousj  of  Cleopatra, 
as  t«  have  industriously  created  troubles  in  Italy, 
In  order  to  hasten  the  return  of  her  husband  from 

At  Athens,  Antony  was  likewise  met  by  Seri- 
honius  Libo,  the  &ther-in-law  of  Seitus  Pom- 
peius,  who,  under  pretence  of  conducting  his 
mother  Julia  in  safety  to  her  son,  brought  over- 
tures of  an  alliance  and  jiroijosals  to  form  somi 
concert  for  the  conduct  ol  their  operations  on  th< 
oppuaito  coasts  of  Italy  against  Octavius.  Tc 
this  proposal,  however, 'Antony  made  no  decieiv( 
reply,  lu  the  late  (lartition  of  the  empire,  Italy 
was  not  made  a  part  in  the  separate  lot  of 
of  the  triumvirs  1  but  being  equally  open  to  a.. - 
Ibem,  Antony  professed  being  on  his  way  thither, 
not  as  aa  enemy  of  Octaviu^  but  as  his  uilleague 
in  the  government,  equally  interested  with  him- 
self to  preserve  the  capital  of  the  em[)ire  undis- 
turbed. In  answer  to  Libo,  therefore,  he  [- 
fcnowled^ed  his  obligation  lo  Seitus  Pompeii 

for  the  honourable  manner  in  which  he  h 

treated  his  relation,  assured  him,  that  if  an  op- 
portunity offered,  he  should  be  happy  to  return 
the  favour  ;  and  that  if  he  were  obliged  to  make 
war  on  Oclavios,  he  should  be  glad  of  Pompey't 


ted  otherwise,  should  not  neglect  his  interest  in 
adjusting  the  treaty. 

Octavius  bang  informed  of  this  interview, 
aemti  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 
—■-ing  suspicions  ^mst  Antony  in  the  minda 
he  veterans.  He  published  the  inlelliaence 
he  had  received  of  his  correspoodence  with  the 
head  of  the  Pompeian  laction,  and  represented  it 


tlements  recently  made  in  their  fevour. 
preading  these  reports  in  the  aimy,  he  took 
neasures  to  strengthen  himself  in  case  he'shoidd 
ind  it  nccpssai^  to  refuse  his  colleague  a  free  ad- 
iiission  into  any  iif  the  ports  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  reduction  uf  Pcruaiii,  Calenin^ 
tho  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  Antonji-'s 
forces  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  ilymg,  Octavius 
^rs  of  those  troojis,  |*ained 
. .  . .  interest,  ani' 

their  fidelity,  made  the  neci 


0  his  own  interest,  and,  in 


of  thejr  officers.  By  these  means,  after  he  had 
supplanted  the  parly  of  his  rival  In  all  the  towns 
which  they  held  in  Italy,  ho  non  disinssesaed 
themof  theCixalpino  Gaulj  for  which  their  leader 
had  so  long  contended  against  the  senate. 

At  the  arrival  of  Anlmiy  in  Greece,  Octavius 
could  muster  a  land  force  greatly  superior  to  any 
could  be  funned  agamst  him,  oven  by  the 
tion  of  bis  rival  with  Ahenotorhus  and  Sei- 
tus Pom])elus ;  but  he  was  so  mach  inli>rior  in 
shippng,  that  if  their  fleets  should  unite,  they 
must  be  masters  of  tlie  coast,  and  prevent  all  ue 
importations  by  which  Italy  was  Bupjriied  from 
abroad.  Tu  sow  the  seeds  of  some  jealousy  be- 
tneen  them,  or  la  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
Antony  with  Scribonius  Libo  and  with  Seitua 
PompeiuB,  he  made  oflers  of  marriage  to  Scribo- 
nla,  the  sister  of  Libi^  and  aunt  of  Pompey's 
wife ;  and  this  proposal  iH^ng  favourably  received 
by  the  brother,  he  sent  Mucia,  the  mother  of 
Sextus  Pompeius,  with  an  honourable  retinue,  to 
en^ge  her  son  likewise  to  proniote  ^e  intended 
alliance.  By  these  means,  he  hojied  to  amase, 
or  to  soften,  the  animosity  of  that  family  against 
hunselfi  or  at  least,  by  these  apjiearances  of  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  Sextus  Pompeiu^ 
in  hia  turn,  lo  alarm  Antony,  and  thus  to  discon- 
cert any  plan  which  his  rival,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  breach  with  himself,  might  have  formed  for  a 
coaUtion  with  the  remains  of  the  republican  party. 
This  marriage  with  Scrilnnia,  was  the  second 
project  of  the  same  hind  which  Octavius  had 
formed  belore  the  age  of  twenty-four,  merely  to 
lull  the  vigilance,  or  to  lilimt  the  animosity  of  his 
antagonists,  while  he  lutneelf  continued  to  pursue 
hia  principal  object  with  unremitting  attention 
and  srdoor. 

Antony,  in  every  compaiison  with  Octavius, 
not  only  had  the  advantage  of  years,  but  was 
reckoned  the  better  soklieri  and  having  had  the 
jjrindpal  share,  if  uol  the  whole  honour  of  thf 


ravourably  received  by  aU  the  *roope     

any  where  served  under  his  command.  These, 
however,  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  under  vari' 
OHS  pretences,  were  sent  by  his  crally  rival  into 
the  dislatil  provinces.    Lepiiius  too,  although  he 
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hacl  liitherto  acquiesced  in  the  late  partifinn  of 
the  empire,  by  which  he  hsif  lief  n  stnpjiei]  of  his 
equal  share  i>i  the  power  of  a  triumvir;  yti,  as 
be  vi»a  suffered  to  retain  the  title,  and  might 
throw  hie  weight  intn  the  scale  of  either  of  the 
o«her  pnraen,  or  furnish  a  pretence  for  eome  part 
af  the  army  to  follow  hiin,  it  was  thoiij^ht  pnipcr, 
oa  the  present  occa^n,  to  remove  hioi  to  ii  ilis- 
tanre.  for  this  purpose,  the  government  of 
Africa  was  asrigned  to  hini,  ani]  he  hiuiself,  with 
six  legions  of  iloahtful  inclinations,  was  disniissod 
to  take  poBseasion  of  that  province. 

While  Octdvius  waa  thus  strensthenina  him- 
lelf  in  Italy,  or  removing  every  oJijcct  of  distrust 
fioin  that  country.  Antony,  with  a  less  pocific  ap- 
pearance  than  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  set  out 
fioni  Athens,  and  leaving  Fulda  ill  at  Sicyon, 
ioinect  at  Corcyra  his  ilee^  which  iiad  come  ronnj 
the  Felopounesus,  and  tram  thence  sailed  wiCli 
two  hunilred  galleys  for  the  coast  ot  Italy.  He 
was  joinc{l  hy  Ahenobarbus  in  his  passage,  and 
steered  directly  ftr  Brnmliisium.  As  there 
was  no  dedared  quarrel  betwixt  himself  and 
Oetavius,  he  espected  to  be  ailmitted  into  this 
port ;  but  hdng  disappotnted  in  this  expectation, 
he  landed  at  some  distance  from  tlie  harbour,  and 
invested  or  blocked  up  the  town  by  sea  and  by 
land.  Havinj  thus  committed  hostilities,  he  no 
longer  heskatcd  in  accepting  the  alliance  of  Ser- 
tus  Pompeins  against  Oclavius,  and  propoaod  ' 
him  to  make  a  descent  some  where  on  the  op| 
nte  coast  of  Italy,  to  distract  the  forces  of  llii  _. 
common  enemy,  while  he  himself  continued  the 
ae^  of  Brundusium. 

Septus  PompeiusaccoriMngly,  notwithstanding 
that  the  marriaae  of  his  relation  Scrihonia  vritfi 
Octavius  had  taken  phice,  not  sufferii^  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  attifc^  landed  at 
Thurio,  in  the  bay  of  Tarcntum,  made  himself 
master  of  that  place,  and  of  the  country  from 
Uience  ,to  Consentia.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  Mienas,  one  of  his  admirals,  into  Sardinia, 
who  got  possession  of  that  island,  and  gaineil  to 
bis  party  two  l^ions  that  vrere  stationed  there. 

Octavius  sent  Agrippa  to  oppose  Pomiiey, 
while  he  himself  advanced  for  the  relief  at 
Brunduaum,  but  in  a  manner  which  confirmed 
the  former  suspidons  of  his  personal  courage. 
Being  taken  ilT  on  the  march,  he  stopped  short 
at  Canusium,  and  aufiered  Brundusium  to  &II 
into  the  hands  of  his  rival.  Agrippa  acted  vrith 
more  vigour!  pressed  upon  the  enemy  vfho  had 
landed  near  Tarentum,  obliged  them  to  abandon 
tiieir  conquests,  and  to  take  refuge  in  their  ships. 

At^pr  Antony  had  got  possession  of  Brundu- 
sium, it  soon  a|meared  that  tliis  unprofitable 
quarrel  was  equally  disagreeable  to  the  armies 
on  both  fflde^  and  each  of  the  leaders,  in  order 
to  eiculpale  himself  to  the  troops,  endeavoured 
to  load  his  antagonist  with  the  blame.  Antony 
complained  that,  vrithout  any  offence  on  his  part, 
the  ports  of  Italj;  had  been  shut  up  agounst  him. 
Octavius  recriminated,  by  alli^ng  the  corre- 
spondence of  Antony  with  the  Ponipeian  party, 
and  excused  his  own  conduct,  in  tlie  on^r  he 
had  given  to  shut  the  port  of  Brundusium,  al- 
leging, that  this  precaution  was  taken,  not 
against  Antony  or  the  troops  in  his  service,  but 
Kainat  Ahenobarbus,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
CiBsar,  whom  Antony  had  engaged  to  make  war 
upon  Italy. 


;ived,  as 


troops  had  frequent  inter 
,  ....^j,  ...uLun.  inclinations  to  peace  be- 
came known  Irt  each  other;  and  officers,  who 
had  access  to  both  their  leaders,  made  formal 
projiosals  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
Antony,  to  evince  his  willingness  to  spare  the 
blood  of  the  legions,  dismissed  Ahenobarbus,  un- 
der pretence  of  employing  him  to  execute  a  com- 
miffiion  in  Blthynia,  and  at  the  same  lime  sent 
instructions  to  Sestas  Pompeius  to  withdraw 
from  the  coast. 

In  this  itiapnsition  of  the  partieB,  accounts  were 
received  of  the  death  of  FulvJa,  an  event  which 
greatly  tireiliuited  the  negotiation  for  peace,  as  it 
eave  ho[)es  of  cementing  the  alliance  of  parties 
by  a  femtly  wmneiron.  It  was  acconlingfy  pro- 
posptl,  Ihnl  the  sister  of  Octavius,  and  t  he  widow 
of  Mareellus,  should  bo  married  to  Antony  :  and, 
upon  this  Iwras,  a  treaty  was  framed,  including  a 
new  partition  of  the  Bnijiire,  by  which  all  the 
east,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Codropolis  on  tiio 
coast  of  Tllyriciun,  was  assioned  to  Antony. 
The  west,  friini  thence  to  the  ocean  and  the 
British  channel,  was  assigiwO  to  Octavius.  Italy, 
as  the  sest  of  government,  and  the  principal  nur- 
sery of  soldiers  for  the  su|)port  of  their  armies, 
waa  to  be  e<]uallv  open  to  both.  Lepidus  was 
sui&red  to  rcrnam  m  the  possession  of  Africa. 
Ahenoliarbus  was  included  in  this  treaty,  and 
■'""' — '  -  peace  with  the  heads  of  the  empire ; 
PompduB,  notwithulanding  his  late 


dcclareil  at 


cjjufederacy  with  Antony,  and  his  n_„.j  _„.. 
tract«^  relation  with  Octavius,'  was  still  to  be 
treated  as  an  enemy.  Ho  was  to  he  oiiposcd  by 
Octavius,  while  the';war  with  the  Pafthmns  waa 
supiHiscil  suflicicnt  to  occupy  the  forces  of  An- 

trpon  the  conchtsion  of  this  treaty,  the  leaders 
gave  mutual  cnU^rtainmenta,  and  the  troops,  re- 
leased from  the  unprofitable  task  of  making  war 
on  each  other,  returned  to  the  more  agreeable 
occu[)ation  of  receiving  the  rewanis  of  their  scr- 
■";«s.    They  understood,  that  Antony  had  gone 

to  Asia  to  raise  the  money,  which  was  wanted 
to  pay  off  their  arrears,  and  to  satisiy  their  claims: 
they  had  manifolil  scores,  in  which  they  stated 
the  rewards  and  gratuities  which  they  had  bi>en 
made  to  exiirot  on  diflerent  occaaons,  and  tbey 
now  became  clamorous,  in  particular,  for  the 
sums  which  had  been  so  liberally  promised  them 
before  the  battle  of  Philipia.  The  same  violence 
which  thoy  had  been  taught  to  employ  against 
the  civil  ^vernmcnt  of  thdr  country,  tlwy  were 
ready  at  times  to  turn  against  their  own  leaders. 
They  addressed  their  Viands,  on  the  present 
occasion,  chiefly  to  Antony.  From  him  thoy 
required  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  col- 
letSed  in  Aiaa ;  and  surrounding  him  in  a  mu- 
tinous manner,  would  not  have  ahatained  from 
violence  to  his  person,  if  they  had  not  been 
pacified  by  Octavius,  whi^  having  lieen  the  in- 
strument of  former  liberalities,  had  credit  enough 
with  the  army  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the 
apology  which  was  made  for  the  delay  of  their 
payment,  and  in  the  ftesh  assurances,  which 
were  now  given,  that  all  the  promises  which  bad 
been  formerly  made  to  them  should  be  faithfully 
performed. 

All  discontents  for  the  present  being  suspend 
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t3,  the.  lescinns  submitted  to  be  sent  into  ditTerent 
quartrrs,  and  the  loaders^  with  every  appearance 
of  a  perfect  retoncilialion,  set  out  for  Rome. 
Tficy  made  their  entry  into  the  city  tcgetiier,  on 
liorEe!>acb,  anJ  dreaaed  in  trianujhal  robesi  they 
were  received  by  the  jieople,  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  with  domonstralions  of  joy,  which,  un- 
der the  sense  of  a  deliverance  from  the  prospect 
of  a  civil  war,  that  liad  so  recently  threateneil  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  very  generjd  and  very 

The  pacific  appearances,  with  wMch  the  jmnt 
Eoveiei^ns  of  the  empire  made  their  entry  ot 
Rome,  were  conlirmetl  by  tlie  actual  marriage 
of  Antony  with  Octavia.;  and  it  naa  exnech>d, 
thai  the  late  rivals,  now  liecnme  brothers,  by  this 
marriaire,  were  to  govern  for  the  future  with  much 
cordislity  and  mutual  conficlence.  Antony,  to 
evince  (he  Eincerit;  of  this  intention  on  his  own 
part,  put  ManiuB,  the  coniiilent  of  his  brother 
and  of  Fulvia,  to  death,  as  being  the  supposed 
authnrof  the  late  tumults, in  Italv;  and  probably, 
the  mure  futly  to  show  how  far  fie  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  every  consideration  to  his  present  con- 
nexion, he  lietFajed  a  secret  correspondence, 
which  SalviJienuB,  an  officer  serving  under  Oc- 
tavios,  had  maintaineJ  with  himself  during  the 
siege  of  Brundusium.  This  officer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detection,  bang  condemned  for 
treachery,  killed  himselfi 

Uiion  the  ^h  of  these  public  renunciations 
of  all  partial  attachments,  Octavius  and  Antony, 


of  concord. 

measure  aacrilwd  to  the  discretion  of  Octavia, 
who,  during  the  same  period,  was  delivered  of  a 
child  to  Antony,  and  by  the  birth  of  this  new 
rclatinn,  gave  an  additional  pledge  for  the  con- 
tinuance erf'  their  union;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  flattering  apjioarancea,  Italy  still  auHered 
under  the  distresses  of  a  war,  subsisting  with 
those  wiio  were  in  possesion  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 

Seitus  PonipeiUE,  exasperated  by  the  treatment 
he  had  received  from  both  parties  in  the  late 
quarrel  and  reconciliation,  and  now  possessed  of 
a  considerable  naval  force,  blocked  up  the  porta 
of  ilalv,  and  prevented  the  osusl  importation  of 
corn.  '  The  mhabitants  of  the  towns  were  re- 
dncwl  to  great  distress.  Those  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  particular,  became  outrageous,  and,  in 
contempt  of  the  military  force  by  which  they 
were  governed,  rose  in  tumults,  pulled  down  the 
houses  of  persons  to  whom  they  imputed  their 
Bufferings,  and  even  attacked  the  triumvirs  with 
reproaches  and  violence.  Having  furnished 
themselves  with  arms,  they  resi5'.«d  Uie  troops 
that  were  etmiloyed  to  qucU  lliem,  and,  in  their 
frequent  coonic^  covcfed  the  streets  with  the 

The  triumrirs  were  inclined  lo  end  these  trou- 
bles, by  urging  with  vigour  the  umr  against  Pom- 
pey,  in  onftr  to  oblige  niin  to  open  the  seas;  but 
for  this  |>urpose,  a  great  reinlbrcement  nfship[Mng 
was  necessary,  and  a  tax  was  imposed,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  QeeU  A  pubUo  bur- 
den comin"  so  unseasonably,  greatly  increased 
the  general    disconlenL      The  inhn    tants   of 


1  nsurpation,  which 
I.  "  Italy,  tiie  head 
npire,"  they  said,  "  long  used  to  exemp- 
tion from  all  taxation,  was  not  only  lorn  hy  do- 
me^ic  wars,  hut  impoverished  by  an  extortion 
that  was  practised  to  support  quarrels,  not  with 
foreign  enemies,  but  with  Romans,  and  togratify 
tiie  vanity  or  emulation  of  fellow-citiiena,  wlw 
exhausted  all  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
merely  to  approprtnte  the  government  of  it  to 
themselves  ;  tor  tnis,  so  many  lespectahle  citizens 
had  been  proscribed  j  for  this,  sword  and  famine 
were  still  permitted  to  rage,  and  the  children  of 
the  first  families  in  Rome,  in  order  lo  revenge 
their  jirrsonal  wrongs,  and  even  to  procure  then 
subHstence,  were  forced  lo  act  the  part  of  ban- 
ditti anJ  of  pirates." 
The  populace  of  Rome,  instigated  by  these  re- 


more  riotous  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  in  the  utmost  abuse  of  their  civil  liberty,  and 
in  the  height  of  their  ilemocmtical  power. 

It  became  itecessarv,  on  account  of  the  riots, 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  liread,  to  open  a  n^ 
gotiation  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  as  the  speediest 
means  of  relief  frcm  the  present  distrfSB.    Octa- 


riage  with  Scribonia,  invited  Libo  to  a  visit  in 
llalj,  and  hy  hia  loeans  proposed  an  interview 
between  the  parties,  to  be  lield  at  Pnleoli  in  the 


bay  of  Bais. 

Sextas  Pompeius  having  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, came  with  his  fleet  upon  the  coast  '  An- 
tony and  Octavius  went  to  Puteoli  by  land, 
attended  by  manvof  the  principal  citizens,  and  a 
numerous  military  escort.  In  order  that  the 
parties  might  meet  in  safely,  it  was  proposed, 
that  each  should  have  a  separate  platform,  erected 


,pii« 
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side,  from  the  shore,  on  tiie  other,  from  Fom- 
'li]),  so  as  lo  liring  the  parties  suffieientJy 
hold  their  conference,  though  still  with 


pey's  shi]). 


,  lerval  between  them,  as  might 

utually  secure  them  from  any  insult  or  violence. 
These  preparations  being  made,  tlie  fleet  of 
.  jxtus  Pomjieius  ranged  ilself  on  the  one  udc^ 
and  the  land  army  of  the  triumvirs  on  the  other. 
As  the  interests  ^  all  men  were  involved  in  tlie 
issue,  thrireipectalionsweregreallyraised.  Tltp 
shores,  the  clifle,  the  liigh  tends  were  covered 
with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  scene,  and 
nniiouslj  waited  for  tfe  event.  Attiie  first  con- 
ference, the  triumvirs  ofiered  Pompey  a  safe  re- 
turn to  Rome,  with  an  equivahmt  for  his  father's 
estate.  He  demanded  admission  inio  the  trium- 
virate, instead  of  Lepidos,  who  appeanil  in  eilect 
to  be  already  excluded.  As  Ihey  parted  without 
any  agreement,  a  general  dissatisfaction  appeared 
among  their  adherents  and  followers  on  both  sides. 
Pompey  feared  the  defection  of  manv  who  iiad 
hitherto  followed  him ;  and  as  he  had  lately  put 
Murcus,  a  principal  ofiicer  of  his  party,  to  death, 
from  a  jealousy  of  tliis  sort,  he  was  Inchnej]  to 
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believe  that  many  of  his  party  were  disposed  t 


injlt 


It  for 


The  distresses  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hanil, 
itroEigly  urged  the  triumvirs  to  make  th«  neces- 
«B.ry  concessions ;  and  both  parties  came  to  a  se- 
coni)  interview,  with  belter  inclinations  to  adjust 
their  differences.  It  was  accordingly  agrofd, 
tbat  Pomp^  should  remain  in  possession  of  Si- 
cily, Sardinia,  and  Cornea  ;  tliat  the  Peloponno- 
tus  should  lilu'wise  be  ceded  to  him,  and  a  sum 
of  nioney  lie  paid  in  eom|iensation  for  the  losses 
of  his  family  i'  that  all  tlie  eiilca  now  under  his 
protection,  except  such  as  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Ctesar,  ahoutdbe  restored  to  thdr  coun- 
try, and  to  a  fourth  jiart  of  their  former  estates ; 
ttut  the  navigation  of  the  aeasaf  Italy  should  be 
free,  and  vessels  immediately  suffered  to  pass 
from  Sicily,  and  all  the  n^bbouring  countries, 
which  were  accustomed  to  supply  the  Italians 
with  corn. 

This  treaty  being  ratified,  was  transmitted  to 
Ctome,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  vestal 
vbgina.    Every  cause  of  hostibty  or  dir'— '  ■■- 


ne  away,  t 


tween  the  parties  being  thus  dor 
platforms  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of 
Ihey  embraced  each  other.  Those, 
near  enousfh  to  see  this  affna!  of  [jcace,  raised 
shout,  which  was  returned  from  the  mumtudes 
wiuch  crowded  the  ships  and  the  noigbboi 
shores.  Every  one  took  a  part  in  the  joy  that 
was  occasioned  by  the  present  event,  as  naving 
suHered  under  the  distresses  and  hardships  which 
were  now  brought  to  an  end. 

Historians,  seeming  lo  feel  Ibr  those  who  were 
concerned  in  this  transaction,  have  eierted  their 
cenlus  in  describing  it;  and  among  other  particu- 
^rs,  have  recorded,  that  fdends  and  relations,  wlio 
had  been  long  separated,  being  to  meet  in  (leace, 
crowded  with  great  ardour  to  tlie  strand ;  that 
persona  who  had  no  such  particular  motive,  licing 
seized  with  the-  general  conta^on,  pressed  to  have 
a  nearer  view  i^  the  scenci  that  numbers  were 
Buflbcalcd  in  the  cruwd ;  tliat  many  from  the  boats 
and  ships  lea)it  into  the  sea,  and  waded  or  swam 
to  land,  and  were  met  from  the  shore  by  others 
who  expected  to  recover  their  relaCiuDB  and 
friends ;  that  shouts  of  joy,  or  cries  of  despair, 
were  raised,  according  as  they  were  scserallj 
successful  or  disap|»inted  in  this  expectati' 
that  parents  and  children,  disappoiiitad  in 
hopes  of  meeting  each  other,  lure  their  tiair^  and 
'  !l  into  agonies  of  grief;  the  whole  axhihitinj;, 


,  lively  ex|iressii 
the  late  troubles  had  occasioned,  aaJ  striking 
marks  of  (he  wounds  which  were  recently  open, 
ami  bleeding  in  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth, 
a^id  in  the  bosom  of  every  private  house.' 

At  Uie  close  of  this  scene,  the  Icailers  mutualh 
incited  each  other  to  a  teasl.  Puinticy,  by  lot, 
gave  the  first  entertainment  on  lioard  his  ship; 
he  made  an  apology  for  the  want  of  accommoila- 
tion,  and  plajing  jin  the  won!  carina,  which  si^- 
nilied  a  shiji,  and  lUiewise  was  the  oaine  of  his 


late  lather's  villa  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  Antonv,  "This," 
s  now  my  coriniT."     While  (he  com- 
pany were  yet  on  board,  Menas,  once  tbe.  slab's 
of  the  great  Pompej,  but  now  eniancipalMl.  ana 
the  lirst  sea  officer  m  the  fieet  of  his  son,  whis- 
pered him,  that  then  was  the  time  to  revenge  the 
'""''"  of  his  father  and  of  his  brother,  aiirf  to  re- 
the  rank  of  hisfiimily,  by  despetohin^  thcf o 
authors  of  all  their  calamities.     "  I^et  me  cut  tbu 
e,"  he  sitid,  "and  put  to  seai  1  promise  you 
.  none  of  tiiem  shall  escape."     ■'  This  ii^ight 
e  been  done  by  Menas,  without  consuitins 
"  said  Seitus;  "but  my  faith  is  sacred,  and 
It  not  be  broken." 

'he  guests  accordin^y  were  sufiered  to  de- 
,  without  having,  in  any  way,  been  made 
dble  of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  Uiey  gave 
entertainments  in  tl^r  turns.  At  these  feasts 
addilionsl  articles  were  thought  of  to  confirm  the 
treaty,  and  to  regulato  the  measures  of  tlie  future 
administration.    To  strengthen  the  coalition  of 

Cirties,  the  daughter  of  Seitus  Ponipeius  was 
Etrothed  lo  Mareellus,  the  nephew  of  Oclavius, 
and  now  the  stop-sun  of  Antonv.  The  succes- 
sion (u  the  consulate  was  fixeif  for  tour  years. 
Antony  and  Liho  were  named  consuls  for  the 
first  year,  Ciesar  and  Pompey  were  to  follow, 
ncKtAhcnolrarbus  and  SoEius,and  last  of  all  An- 
tony and  Caesar.  Under  the  administration  of 
these  last,  it  was  supposed  that  the  public  order 
and  pubbc  tranquillity  might  Iv  so  well  restored, 
for  this  was  the  hmguage  which  the  triumvirs 
still  affected  to  hold,  tbat  the  republic  would  no 
longer  need  the  inlcrpositjon  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  might  be  left  to  run  its  usual  course. 
Seitus  PompeiuB  set  sail  for  Sicily ;  the  colle- 
giate sovenigns  of  the  empire  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Rome ;  end,  in  their  entry  to  the  city, 
passed  through  multitudes,  who,  on  the  present 
occBHon,  gave  very  sincere  demoosl  rations  of  joy. 
The  [leopTe  Itattored  themselves,  Uiat  they  were 
now  to  cxpencnce  no  more  of  their  lato  distresses 
— no  more  cavil  dissensionE — no  more  tearing  of 
the  father  from  his  lamily,  to  serve  in  the  wars- 
no  more  oppresaon  and  cruelly  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  armies— no  more  desertion  of  slaves 
— no  more  devastation  of  thrir  lands — no  more 
interrn)ition  of  agriculture— no  more  famine. 
In  the  return  of  eiiles,  who  lately  (led  fiiim  the 
swords  of  their  fetlow-citizcns,  but  who  were  now 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  security 
they  might  perceive,  it  was  said,  the  surest  evi 
dsnce  Ota  general  net  of  oblivion  for  all  offences, 
and  a  termination  of  all  party  auunosities  anil 


n  iito 


n  the 


of  their 

their  tin  ,  .  ,  - 

fashionable  pastimes  of  tho  age,  cock-fi^  ^ 
quail- lighting.'  They  conducted  alfmrs  ot  state 
with  so  much  concord  and  silence,  that  no  pub- 
lic transaction  is  mentioned,  liesides  tlie  complet- 
ing of  the  aqueducts  projected  by  Julius  CUtsar, 
and  the  celobration  i^'  the  testivali,  which  had 
been  vowed  lor  tho  destruction  of  those  who  liad 
conspired  against  his  life.* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alarm  of  the  Parthian  Invasion  of  SyHa—ArraTigements  of  Oclaviwi  and  Antony— Vepc^tMra 
nf  the  latter,  and  Residence  at  Aihens — Stale  of  the  Commanieailth — Mnrnage  i^  Octarixa 
irAth  lAeia — Wat  viUk  Sexlua  Pampeias — Actions  near  Ihe  Sli-aila  i/f  Messina— Agrippa  sue- 
reeih  to  Ike  Command  of  OctaniMs"  Fleet— IBs  Victory  at  Sea^Flight  of  Sextut  Pomp 
Breach  between  Octavius  artd  hepidus. 


SUCH  was  (he  state  of  aHiiirs  at  Rome,  when 
the  accounts  which  had  been  successively  re- 
•xw&i  from  Sytta,  made  the  presenca  of  Antony 
appear  to  be  necesaar^  in  tbal  fart  of  the  empire 
which  had  been  specially  committed  to  his  care. 
His  lieutenant  Desidius  Saxa,  in  opposing  the 
Parthiuns  aniler  Faconis  and  Labienu^  bad  re- 
ceived B  defeat,  and  being  unable  to  brook  his 
misfortune,  had  killed  himself.  In  coneoquence 
of  this  catBBtrophe,  tbe  province  of  Syrin  was 
over-run  by  tlie  enemy.  Tyre,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  tbe  coast  were  already  in  thdr 
lianils,  and  the  province  of  Cilicia  lay  open  lo 
their  inroads. 

U  pon  this  report,  Antony  sent  forward  Vcn- 
tidius,  to  c<Jlect  such  forces  as  yet  remained  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  and  lo  give  some  present 
check  to  the  immediate  pMgcesaot  the  Parlhiaiis, 
while  he  himself  proposed  to  follow,  and  to  c 
duct  the  war  in  person.     Before  his  depart! 
he  obtained  from  the  senate  and  people  the  f( 
of  an  act  to  conlirm  all  the  arrangements  wb 
the  triumvirs  had  made  respecting  the  reven 
or  any  other  department  of  the  state.    In  c 
cert  with  his  colleague  he  made  up  the  roll  of 
the  senate,  and  marked  out  the  succession  of  con- 
suls and  other  titular  magistrates  for  eight  years. 
[n  their  choice  of  persons  for  these  several  ho- 
nours, each  was  careful  to  balance  the  nomina- 
tion of  bis  rival  with  an  equal  numtvr  of  his  own 
dejiendaiits,  clients,  and  persons  over  whom  he 
had  entire  inHuence ;  and  in  this  competition  for 
power,  they  named  for  the  offices  of  state  rnera 
aliens,  soldiers  of  fortune,  persons  who  had  re- 
cently obtained    tbiar  freedom,  or  confidenUal 
slaves  manumitted  for  this  purpose.' 

These  arrangements  being  made,  Antony,  at- 
tended by  his  wife  Octavia,  set  out  for  Athena. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  war  in  Syria  was  in  a 
great  measure  at  an  end;  thatPacorus,  the  son 
of  tbe  kin^  of  Parthii  with  Labienus,  having 
attacked  Ventidlus  in  his  camp,  were  repulsed ; 
that  their  forces  had  been  afterwards  routed  in 
dilfetent  encounters,  and  dispersed ;  that  Pauorus 
himself  was  killed;"  that  IJiHenua  had  fled,  in 
disguise,^rito  Cyprus,  was  discovered,  taken,  and 
put  to  death ;  that  the  Farthiana  had  abandoned 
all  their  lonjueals  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine,  and 
were  hastening  to  repass  the  Euphrates. 

A  ntony,  upon  the  termination  of  a  war,  which 
so  much  abrmed  his  division  of  the  empire,  pro- 
bably would  have  been  inclined  lo  return  into 
Egypt;  but  as  tbe  presence  of  Octavia  rendered 
a  visit  tu  Cleopatra  improper,  he  determined  to 
take  bis  residence  at  Athens.    From  thence  he 


as  Dlaimeil  and  a^udgeil  lo  be  a 
IB  crftbe  lanie  candilinn  was  rtrs 

was'throiva  from  lli«  Tirp^ian 


distribu^l  to  his  oHdCers  their  several  slationa 
and  provincea,  and  disposed  of  kinodoms  on  the 
frontier  to  pri.ices  who  solicited  Ins  protection: 
that  of  Ponlus  he  bestoweil  on  Darius  the  son 
of  Phamaces,  and  grandson  of  Mithiiilates ;  that 
of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  on  Herod ;  that  of 
Pysidia,onAmyntas;andthatcrfCiliciB,onPole- 
mon.  During  the  winter  he  bad  drop;ieiI  all  the 
retinue  of  a  Rflman  officer  of  state,  resided  him- 
self to  ease,  docoeslic  pleasures,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  leamed.t 

In  the  intervals  of  relaxation, 'some  species  of 
eitrav^ance  and  diasi]iation  ever  make  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Antony's  life.  The  reports, 
however,  which  remain  of  his  behaviour  at 
Athena,  -may,  in  a  great  measure,  he  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  reproach,  which  his  enemies,  io 
justify  their  ovra  cause,  nave  (brown  u)ion  his 
memory ;  and  which  they  have  been  able,  by  be- 
coming the  victorious  party,  to  fii  upon  his  name 
for  ever.  He  is  said,  at  some  of  his  entertain- 
ments,  (o  have  personated  Bacchus  the  young 
and  irrcaiatiWe  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  (o 
have  carried  this  eitravagance  so  (m,  that  (be 
Athenians  were  encouraged  to  pay  their  eourf, 
by  propoang  a  marriage  between  himself  and 
their  Eoddess  Minerva.  But  (o  show  that  be 
carried  some  reason  in  bis  madness,  he  accepted 
(he  match,  under  condition  (hat  the  bride  shouk! 
be  accompanied  with  a  suitable  portion ;  and  in 
this  jest  turned  the  servility  of  bis  flatterers  lo 
prolil,  by  exacting  ten  millions  of  drachmas.' 

Bat  in  whatever  manner  Antony  passed  his 
supposed  leisure  at  Athens,  Octavius,  whose 
conduct,  on  moat  occasions,  is  a  manifest  contrast 
to  that  of  his  colleague,  did  not  dil  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  in  Italy, 
the  supjjoaeil  head  of  the  ein|jire,  and  of  the  bent 
of  tbe  times  to  monarchy,  by  uniting,  as  much  as 
posdble,  all  the  channels  of  influence  in  his  own 

The  concerts  of  the  first  CEsar  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  though  named  a  triumvirate,  were 
the  mere  elii^cts  of  a  private  combination  to  uvei- 
rule  the  public  coundls,  end  to  dispose  of  every 
preferment,  or  place  of  emolument  or  trust.  But 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  Oclavius,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  though  extorUid  by  force,  had  at 
least  the  nominal  sanction  of  a  legal  appointment, 
and  were  of  the  nature  of  those  extraordinary 
which  had  been  fiequently  given  in 


improperly  calculated ....  _ 

gence,  or  arduous  state  of  afteirs 
of  triumvirate,  in  so  great  an  exigency  of  the 
stale,  professedly  given  to  restore  its  tranquillity, 
and  re-establish  public  order,  if  it  had  been  freely 
granted,  was  well  enough  suited  to  former  pre. 
cetients,   and  preserved  (he  analogy  of  Roman 
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fiirms,  inHomucn,  that  if  the  people  had  been  less 
TOtrunled,  the  government  of  the  republic  might 
have  been  easily  restored. 

""'  e  titles  of  senate  and  people,  of  conEUl, 


prffiUr,  uid  other  mnziotrat«s  or  nliiccrs  of  eti 

'-'I  retaineil,  aiu)  uniaervet!  the  apiw — 

It  fonnaticiefl,  whether  in  the  legit 


were  still  retaineil,  a 


«l»« 


rdJ  sunk  in  disease.  Tbi 
pergons  willing  to  submil  li\  or  known  to  tarour, 
the  present  usurpation ;  such  persons  only  were 
BOW  to  be  found.  Tbose  nf  a  ilitli^rent  <leBcrij>- 
tioD  had  fallen  in  the  dfil  w»rB,  nr  perished  in 
tho  late  executions  and  nwasuerea ;  and  if  tiiey 
had  still  remained,  would  not  have  been  aul&ifd 
to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  state  by 
tfao9e  wbo,  under  the  title  of  triumvirs,  had  en- 
groEaed  all  ita  funcUonn.    Evnn  the  |iretended 

ventions,  in  which  multitudes  assembled  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  aaanmed  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Roman  people,  disposed  of  elections,  or 
carried  their  own  mandat{>s  into  execution  with 
ine^stihfe  force.  This  port  of  the  republican 
emisUtution  was  become  a  mere  name,  employed 
/)  ra^fy  the  acts  of  tho  triumvirs,  anil  toconnrra 
beir  noniination  of  pi^rHinK  to  oISl».  The  tbrms 
of  their  meeting,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
eenale,  were  rckuncd  to  <pvc  a  sanction  to  deeds 
which  might  not  be  supposed  of  permanent  au- 
thority, without  the  weJI-known  initials  of  the 
id  people  of  Rome.' 

every  paWi_  ,  ._ .... 

provincoa,  were  uuw  vested  in  this  pretended 
eommisfflon,  the  ordinary  olltces  of  state  wer£ 
filleil  op  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  or  cothei 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  oblige  nar- 
ticulai  persons  in  their  mlvancement  to  puulic 
honours.  The  titles  of  pnetorian  and  conaular 
rank,  retained  by  those  who  h^  filled  those  of- 

the  titles  of  honour  by  wluch  the  nobles  are  dis- 
tingaishnl  in  monarchies ;  and  men  had,  for  some 
time,  l)egun  to  covet  the  odtae,  not  on  account 
of  the  [lower  it  conferred,  liut  for  the  sake  of  the 
title  it  was  lo  leave  behind,  with  the  persons  by 
whom  it  hid  once  been  pO(tsFj<aGd. 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  denominations  of 
office  were  not  Hkniy  to  lie  discontinued  at  Rome, 
even  upon  the  establishment  uf  monarchy.  The 
regular  term  of  a  year  indoe ' 
lunger  annexed  to  the  idea  of 
honour  of  having  been  consul  or  pr 
months,  for  a  fevv  days,  or  even  llir  a  (ew  hours, 
gave  tke  precedency  that  was  wished  for ;  and 
many,  as  soon  as  Ihey  bad  taken  possession  of 
the  olIicAi  were  remrived  tn  make  way  fur  others 
lo  whom  the  aanje  fiivour  was  inlcmled. 

In  this  manner,  during  the  joint-residence 
Octavius  and  Antony  si  Rome,  Aainiua  Pollio, 
and  Domitius,  hddtng  the  consulate,  were  made 
to  resign  it,  in  order  that  two  others  might  be 
admittal  for  a  fen  day^  of  whom  one  was  I^. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades  in  Sjain, 
and  the  lirst  of  his  family  that  ever  had  a  pli 
an  the  rolls  of  the  peo[>te  as  a  citizen  of  Roi 
But  this  new  ciliien  had  folloiveJ  Julius  Cffs 


i^erable  fortun 


vice.  To  others,  the  dignity  of  prtetor  and  of 
edilei  vacated  on  purpose,  was  transfrrred  for  a 
few  hours.  These  preferments  gave  no  claim, 
as  in  the  former  times  of  the  repnblic,  to  the 
government  of  provinces;  they  gave  no  influence, 
ind  scarcely  prescribed  any  function  in  the  rity. 

In  this  general  abuse  of  the  civil  institutions, 
ijiw  reduced  to  mere  titles. and  forms,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  pecple,  by  means  of  the  supersti- 
tious regard  that  was  paid  to  their  persona,  still 
retained  a  part  of  Ihnr  consequence ;  and  Octa- 
vius, instead  of  attempting  lo  reduce  it,  afieeted 
to  revere  this  sacred  repoeitary  of  the  peojile's 
rights,  in  defence  of  which  JuUus  Csrsar  uiade 
war  on  the  senate  i  and  instead  of  altemptlns;  to 
remove  the  defences  with  which  these  offifers 
were  provided  against  violence,  he  procured  bis 
own  name  to  be  inscribed  in  their  1^  and  took 
part  in  a  sacred  character  which  he  could  not 
destroy ;  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars, 
discovering  an  adniiroHe  discernment  of  th( 
means  that  were  necessary  to  palhate  a  receul 
usurpation  j  and  seeming  to  pronl  by  the  esperi- 
ence  of  his  late  uncle,  who,  after  he  had  overcume 
every  serious  resistance,  fell  a  sacritice  to  Irifies, 
and  to  the  security  and  ostentation  with  which 
he  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch. 

About  this  time  is  dated  a  con^derable  alter- 
ation made  in  tho  Roman  law,  by  the  aifdition 
of  a  rule  respecting  the  efiect  of  last  wills.  This 
rule  is  ascnlied  to  Falcidius,^  one  oi'  the  col- 
leagues of  Octavius  in  the  college  of  tribunes. 
Hitherto  Roman  citizens  were  free  to  bequeath 
thdr  fortunes  at  pleasure,  and  to  divide  thrm  in 
any  proportion  among  their  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance, whether  relations  or  strangers;  and  pro- 
perty held'a  course  in  its  passage,  by  succeiision, 
trom  one  generation  to  another,  which  eirluded 
no  person  whatever  from  the  hopes  of  inheritance, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  regard  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens.  As  it  was  the  practice  of  every  testator, 
even  when  he  had  no  motive  for  di^nberiting  his 
nearest  relations,  to  give  some  testimony  in  bis 
will  to  the  merit  of  every  friend  who  survived 
him,  it  was  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  mentioned 
in  many  wills,  and  persons  who  had  not  the  ordi- 
nary opiiortunilies  to  amaas  fortunes,  either  in 
the  governmentof  provinces,  or  inthe&rm  of  the 
revenues,  miffht  nevertheless  become  rich  bv  an 
exten^ve  uid  well-supjiorted  course  of  gooil  of- 
fices in  the  city.  Thia  practice  ia  pos^ly  less 
suited  to  monarchy,  than  it  is  tn  repuUics.  and 
least  of  all  lo  despotical  govemmenta,  where  the 
master  wishes  to  leave  no  will  independent  ot  his 
own.  He  can  awe  the  livin|f,  but  Ae  dying 
escape  from  his  influence.  This  jeeling  perhaps 
already  b^an  to  lake  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
rulers  irt  Rome,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
courted  their  favour;  and  it  may  have  suggested 
the  law  of  Falcidius,  by  which  testators  were 
sufTered  lo  dispose,  by  will,  of  no  more  tlian 
three  fourths  of  their  effects-,  the  other  fourth 
was  assigned  to  the  heir  at  taw. 

While  Antony  ye!  reailed  at  Athens.  Octa- 
vius passed  into  Gaul  on  a  progress  lo  review  his 
arid  !^  ami  Ui  make  the  proper  disposition  of  his 
fbrcr*  in  the  provinces;  ancl  it  began  to  appear, 
that  the  late  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded 
why.  Sestus  Pumpiaus,  was  no  moro  than  a 
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temporary  expedient  to  procure  relief  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  from  trie  JistresBes  with  which 
they  h»d  been  lately  afficted.  The  articles  were 
never  fully  petformcc]  by  either  party.  The 
family  alliance,  which  Octavius  contracteJ  with 
Sextu9  Pompeius  in  his  marriage  with  Scrihonia, 

by  wham  he  had  issue,  a  daughter 
U,  C.  715.      (Jlerwards  bo  famous  by  the  name 

of  Julia,  was  likewise,  about  this 
PuicAfr'aild  '''"^  broke  otr  lo  make  way  for 
a  JWprlomu  '"'  marriage  with  Livia,  a  name 
ttacnia.  already  mentioiiei),  and  to  be  often 

repeated  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  this  history. 

Marriage  had  hitherto  appeared  to  Octavius 
merely  as  the  msans  of  obtaining  some  pollUcal 
etiJ ;  and  he  had  already,  in  difficult  transac- 
tions, twice  availed  himaelf  of  this  expedient, 
although  it  is  remarked  by  historians,  aa  an  evi- 
denrj  of  his  youth,  that,  until  his  marriage  with 
Livia,  his  beard  was  not  suffidently  grewn  to 
need  (he  use  of  ihe  razor.  In  this  alliance,  how- 
ever, he  aeemato  have  had  adiflirent  object;  and 
was  so  fai  from  being  led  by  utility  alone,  that  he 
not  only  overlooked  the  want  of  it,  hut  likewise 
got  over  many  other  difficulties  which  stood  in 

Livia  Drusilla  was  the  daughter  of  Liviue 
Drusus,  a  citizen  who  had  been  in  open  enmity 
with  Octavius  and  his  party  \  and  who,  in  de- 
spair, after  the  bailie  of  Philipiii,  with  other 
adherents  of  the  republic,  had  (alien  by  his  own 
hands.  The  daughter  had  been  married  to  Ti- 
berius Claudius  Kero,  who  also  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  Oieaarean  fiiclion;  and  who,  in 
the  late  contest  of  parties  in  Italy,  put  hunself  al 
the  head  of  the  ejected  landholders  of  Campania, 
joined  Lncius  Antonius,  and,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned on  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  fled  with  his 
family  into  Sidly,  where  he  took  refuge  with 
Sextus  Pompeius.  Being  included  in  the  treaty 
of  reconciliation  which  was  framed  at  Baite,  he 
returned  to  Rome.  His  wife  had  already  bom 
■"'"        n,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name 


l>and,  and  ^ 
then  pre^iianl,  in  the  embraces  of  Ciesar.  The 
priests  binng  consulted  on  (be  legality  of  this 
marriage,  deared  lo  know,  whether  the  preg- 
nancy of  Livia  was  well  ascertained ;  and  being 
informed  that  itvras  certain,  made  answer,  That 
as  there  could  arise  no  doubt  concerning  the  pa- 
rental of  her  ofispring,  her  separation  from 
Tiberius  Claudius,  and  her  marriage  with  Octa- 

The  change  which  now  took  place  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Octavius,  by  his  repudiating  Scribonia, 
was  consiilered  as  the  prelude  to  a  war  with  Sep- 
tus Pompeius.  Many  articles  of  the  late  treaty 
had  never  been  carried  into  execution.  The  Pe- 
loponnesus, under  pretence  of  the  time  which 
was  necessary  to  recover  some  arrears  that  were 
said  to  be  due  to  Antony  in  that  province,  had 
not,  according  to  agreement,  been  delivered  to 
Fompey.  In  justilication  of  other  infracUons  of 
the  ti  ■  '        ■.--•■■ 

augment  his  tleet,  and  suffered  .     . 

commit  deiiredations  on  the  traders  of   Italy. 
Some  pirat/^  being  taken,  and  threatened  with 


the  lecture,  alleged,  in  their  ^ma  vindicatbn,  that 
they  acted  under  his  orders.  The  confessions  of 
these  men  being  pubhshed,  with  complaints  and 
remonstrances,  an  altercation  ensued  thut  was 
likely  to  end  in  hosiiHties  and  open  war. 
After  these  complaints  had  become  mutual  be- 


thet 
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board  his 

trusted  with  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  ports 
of  Sardinia,  upon  some  disgust  lo  liia  n.aster,  en- 
tered inU)  a  com-  spondence  with  Octavius,  made 
oScr  of  his  service,  and  proposed  to  sunendei  the 
island.  This  act  of  perfidy  became  known  only 
by  the  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  ojfer. 
Octavius  obtained  the  possession  of  Sardinia,  and 
received  Menas  with  sixly  galleys  into  his  ser- 
vice, rewarded  bis  treachery  by  employing  him  in 
the  same  rank  which  he  posseawd  under  Sexlus 
Pompeius,  and  by  conferring  a\ma  him  the  gold 
ring„the  well  known  taiiee  of  nobility  al  Rome.' 
As  this  transaction  took  place  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  supposed  lo  be  in  force,  Pomjey  de- 
manded that  the  traitor  should  be  deliverod  up  to 
him,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  restored ;  but 
was  answered  that  he  himaelf  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, in  giving  refuge  lo  deserters  and  fugitive 


Pompey,  on  receiving 
to  immediate  hostilities,' 
who  succeeded  IV 


r,  proceeded 


other  piat^ea  i^that  neiahluurbooi  . 
Octavius,  on  his  ]>art,  haabeen  some  lime  en- 
deavouring to  supply  hia  want  of  shipping,  had 
built  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  which, 
with  tile  addition  of  those  he  received  by  the  de- 
sertion of  Menas,  put  him  in  condition  to  enter 
on  the  war  with  advantage.  He  had  ordered  his 
equipments  at  two  se{>arale  stations ;  the  one  at 
Tarentum,  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  i 
aiid  being  now  to  make  war  on  Sicily,  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  his  naval  forces  iDgrther  at  Rhe- 
eium,  in  the  straits  of  Mee^na.  Thither  he 
fikewiae  directed  a  powerful  land  army  to  march, 
in  order  to  invade^ the  island,  and  lo  be^n  Ihe 


gium  with  that  diviaon  of  hia  fleet  which  had  lieen 
litted  out  at  Tarentum.  Calvisius  commanded 
the  other  division,  and  made  sail  from  the  coast 
of  Etruria  to  the  same  {dace. 

xtius  Pompeius,  having  nnlico  of  this  dispo- 
I  tliat  was  made  to  attack  him,  likewise  di- 
his  forcfs.  He  himself  took  post  at  Messina 
ierve  Oi:  laviua,  and  sent  Menecrates  to  in- 
tercept Calvisl.is,  and  lo  prevent  ihe  junction  of 
their  fleets. 


ight  under  the  islatul  jEnaria,  while  Calvi 
ime  lo  anchor  near  CuiraB.     Next  mornuio,  hi 
break  of  day,  both  fleels  got  under  sail ;  but  Gal- 
viaus,  having  orders  to  bring  hia  division  safe  lo 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Rhfgium,  was  dnsiroue 
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M  avtMil  an  engagement,  and  kejit  under  the 
land.  MenecrHtes,  Btecriiig  the  same  course, 
kept  ttbrrast  of  the  e nrmy,  tiH  perceiving  Iheir  <]«- 
tdgn  (u  avuid  him,  by  lying  clow  to  the  shore,  he 
too  Btood  in  wi^  the  landto  attack  Ihem. 

Calii^ns,  finding  an  ai^tion  unavoidable,  anil 
flunking  himself  inferior  in  the  skill  of  his  mari- 
neni,  determined  lo  bring  his  ships  to  anchor 
under  the  land,  where  they  cnuld  not  be  sur- 
rounded, and  where  Ids  men,  if  attacked,  having 
smooth  water,  might  use  thiir  swords  as  on  solid 
groundj  and  he  accordingly  formed  a  line  close 
to  the  shore,  turning  the  prow  and  the  beak  of 
his  ships  to  the  sea. 

In  this  nosidon  the  squadron  of  Octavins  re- 
ceived the  shock  of  the  enomy,  and  on  the  right, 
where  Cal^isios  himself  commanded,  maile  s 
goixl  defence,  but  in  the  centre,  many  of  the 
ships  were  forced  from  their  ancvhors,  and  strand- 
ed or  burnt.  Menecrates,  in  coming  lo  engage, 
distinguished  the  galley  of  Mcnss,  ois  ancient 
rival,  and  the  trtiitor  to  their  common  master, 
bore  down  upon  him,  and,  in  the  shock  broke 
sway  the  beak  of  hia  galley ;  but,  in  pas^ng 
along  his  side,  as  the  vessel  brushed,  lost  all  tlie 
oars  of  his  own  slii[).  They  afterwards  grappled, 
and  fought  till  both  the  commanders  were  wound- 
ed; and  MenecratCB,  iinding  himself  disabled, 
and  in  dai^rof  being  taken,  went  headlong  into 
the  sea.  His  galley  instancy  struck,  and  was 
towed  off  by  the  enemy.  This  event,  although 
thn  advantage  was  otherwise  greatly  on  the  side 
of  Jompey,  dispirited  the  nhole  squadron ;  and 
Demochares,  who  succeedeil  Menecrates  in  the 
command  of  Pomney's  fleet,  neglecting  the  ad- 
vantage he  might  have  reaped  from  the  aitnation 
and  loss  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  to  the  island 
.£naria,  and  Irom  thence,  on  the  following  day, 
set  sail  for  Sicily.  Calvisius,  having  endeavoured 
to  repair  his  damage,  condtmed  his  voyage,  under 
the  land,  towards  Rhegium. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  lime,  not  knowing  of 
this  action,  but  being  impatient  to  eSect  the 
junction  of  his  fleets,  made  sail  from  Rhegium, 
and  Blood  to  the  northward  through  the  straits. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  had  passed 
the  port  of  Messina,  he  was  observed  by  Sestus 
Pompraus,  who  put  Co  sea,  and  attacked  his  rear. 
He  nevertheless  continued  on  his  way  Ihrouah 
Die  gut,  and  would  have  declined  an  action,  if  it 
could  have  been  avoided ;  liiil  fiiuUng  himself  in 
danger  of  suffering  an  absolute  de^at  from  Ihe 
enemy,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  course. 
Dressed  on  bis  rear  as  in  actual  flight,  he  made 
a  signal  to  halt;  and  from  the  same  motives 
which  determined  Calvisius  to  form  under  the 
land,  making  a  like  dispo^tion,  he  hoped,  that, 
by  being  at  anchor,  his  men  might  engage  on 
equal  terms  with  an  enemy  who  were  greaUy  su- 
perior in  the  management  of  their  ships.  In  the 
event,  however,  he  was  much  more  unfortunate 
than  Calvisius,  and  had  great  part  of  his  fleet 
either  stranded  or  bumL  He  himself,  while  his 
ships  were  still  engaged,  left  Cornifidus  to  con- 
tinue the  Gghl,  got  on  shor^  and  with  a  number 
of  men,  who  had  escaped  nom  the  wrecks,  took 
refuge  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

■■  - -■-   -'  -^-■it,  th 

^1  pressed  upon  him, 

g  alt  his  ships  farced 

ual  for  the 


stand  out  lo  sea.  In  making  this  movement,  his 
own  galley  grappled  with  that  of  DemocbarcF, 
and  having  disabled  her,  obliged  the  commander 
to  move  into  another  ship.  At  this  instant  the 
other  division  uf  Octavius's  fleets  commiinilid  by 
Calviaus,  appeared  lolhe  northward  ;  being  seen 
first  from  the  enemy's  fleet,  occa^ned  a  suildi.'n 
pause  in  the  action. 

Pompey,  believins  this  to  be  a  fresh  er^iny, 
whom,  after  so  much  loEs  and  &tigue,  he  was  nut 
in  condition  to  engage,  took  his  resolution,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  squadron  he  had  vamjuisbed, 
lo  relinijuiah  hia  ]iiey,  and  retire  to  Mcssma. 

Cornificius  again  came  to  anchor  in  the  [ilaee 
of  at  on,  and  being  joined  by  Calvisius,  pofsed 
the  ni^  ht  in  Caking  an  account  of  hia  damage,  in 
saving  euch  ships  as  could  be  got  off,  or  in  re- 
moving the  ba^ageani)  stores  ftonisuch  as  were 
ashore.  Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  made  fires 
on  the  hills  to  assemble  the  stragglers  who  had 
escaped  from  the  wrecks,  of  whom  many  were 
found  without  arms  or  necessaries  of  any  sort. 

Towards  morning,  a  gale  of  wind  arose  from  Ibo 
south,  and  rolled  a  great  sea  through  the  straits. 
It  continoed  to  blow  all  day  and  the  following 
night ;  during  which  lime,  Menas,  being  an  ex- 
perienced muriner,  had  not  only  ori^nally  come 
to  an  anchor  with  hia  division,  as  far  as  he  could 
from  land,  but  continued  all  night  to  ease  his 
anchor*  by  plying  against  the  wind  with  hia 
oars.  Of  Uie  rest  of  the  fleet,  such  eliips  as  were 
near  the  land  having  drove  in  the  night,  many 
periahed  on  the  rocka.  At  break  of  day  (be  wiiiil 
abaCeil ;  but,  from  Ihe  eflecta  of  the  storm  which 
bad  blown  in  the  night,  the  strand  was  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  and  with  the  fraemenls  of  ships. 
The  vessels  Diat  were  still  afloat,  lieing  about  one 
half  of  the  fleet,  having  stopped  for  a  little  lime 
lo  save  as  many  as  Ihej  could  from  Ihe  wrorlis, 
set  sail  in  a  very  shallered  condition  for  Viho. 
Here  they  arrived  vuithout  any  molestation  from 
the  enemy,  who  were  conlenlrd  to  have  remninL'ii 
in  safety  at  Messina.  Octavius  himself  having 
beheld  the  wreck  of  so  many  of  his  ships,  look  the 
route  of  Campania  by  land,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary dispoailions  to  frusCmte  any  attempts  which 
Pompey  might  make  on  the  coast. 

This  summer  having  been  spent  in  these  un- 
dedsive  operations,  botJi  parties  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  following 
spring.  Pompey  himself  continued  to  alarm  the 
coast  of  Italy  during  the  winter,  and  sent  A)Kil- 
lophanes,  one  of  his  officers,  lo  make  a  descent 
upon  Africa.  Octavius  cava  oi-dei-s 
U.  C.  716.  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  ahips^  and  to 
recruit  his  land-forces.  He  had  re- 
M-AgriPI^.  course  to  the  asaistance  of  Antony. 
Oaiftw 'r."  "'"'  ^^^  hitherto  expressed  a  dislike 
SlatiUw.  to  the  war,  and  was  probably  jealous 
of  the  accessions  of  power  which  Oc- 
tavius was  likely  to  gain  by  the  destruction  of 
Sextus  Pompeius. 

Antony,  however,  upon  this  requisition  from 
his  ci^league,  set  sail  from  Greece,  and  appeared 
at  Tarentum  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  shijis, 
though  stilt  undetermined,  it  Is  sU(ipDsed,  which 
dde  he  should  take  in  the  present  contest.  But 
Octavia,  who  bad  accompanied  her  husband  lo 
Tarentum,  had  Che  address  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  her  brother.  She  undertook  lo  be  Che 
niedindir  of  their  differences,  wenC  on  ahore,  and 
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hundred  snil  twenty  ships,  anil  haJ 
twenty  thuusanil  leAjnarj  soldiers.  To  confirm 
the  removal  of  alt  Uieir  saspicions,  Julia,  the  in- 
fant daughter  of  Octaviua  by  Scribonia,  was,  on 
(his  ocraslon,  betrothed  ta  Aiityllis,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Antony  by  Pnlvia ;  and  the  dai^hter 
of  Antony  was  betrotbed  to  Domitiiia,  rfliree 
:e,  projected  in  the  infancy  of 

e  parents  entleavourcd  to 
amuse  each  other. 
Octavius  and  Antony  now  agreert,  with  very 


vantages  wliich  liad  been  yielded  in  his  fiivour  hy 
the  late  treaty;  and  they  made  new  arrange- 
metils  respecting  the  succession  to  oliicp^in 
behalf  of  thpnisclves  and  thtir  friends.  The 
principal  object  in  these  arrangomcnts  nas  the 
gratifying  their  adherenta  wilh  Utiea  of  rank.  In 
Uie  preceding  year,  no  less  thar.  sixty-seven  pt 
sons  had  passed  through  the  office  of  priet! 
This  dignity,  aa  well  as  that  of  consul,  v/as  fi 
qnenlly,  lor  the  sake  of  the  title,  taken  up  nnd 
resigned  in  the  some  day.  Tlie  office  of  .^dile, 
which  used  to  be  of  so  mnch  consetjuence  under 
the  re[mblic,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  people  with  enlertainnients  and 
shoH?,  being  now  of  no  value  on  this  account, 
and  being  the  lowest  in  rank,  though  still  eipen- 
yve,  was  generally  declined.' 

The  period  for  which  the  pretended  commis- 
ition  of  the  (riumiirs  had  been  granted  by  ^e 
Roman  senate  and  people  being  now  about  to  ex- 
pire, Octavius  and  Antony,  without  having  re- 
course to  Ihe  santo  form,  resumed  the  ciercise  of 
their  power  for  five  years  longer.  And  having, 
in  appearance,  amicably  setlltS  the  several  pdnts 
in  oispute  between  themselves,  Ihey  separated  in 
pursuit  of  their  respective  objects ;  Octavius  be- 
ing intent  on  the  war  with  Seitus  Pompeius, 
and  Antony  on  that  with  the  Parlhians.  But,  to 
the  great  danger  of  their  future  agreement,  the 
last  was  no  longer  attended  by  Octavia,  who  had 
hitherto  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  thf— 
and  hadcheckedthe  jealousies  and  eitravagnnu.- 
of  her  husband.    She  had  borne  him  a  chiUl,  and 


been  employed  by  Octavius  in  the  preceding 
summer,  and  during  the  niiscani^s  on  ''"" 
coast  of  Italy.     This  oflker,  although  of  ni 

could,  in  this  state  of  his  country,  be  attained  by 
a  citizen.  As  he  was  notlnmto  thedlgnily  s  ' 
prctcnaons  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  cannot  be 
cused,  with  others,  of  having  betrayed  that  cha- 
racter (  but  coming  forward  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  republic,  and  after  the  exaction  of  those 
virtues  which  were  necessary  to  its  preservation, 
he  was  the  first  [wrson  who  understood  and 
possessed  the  habits  and  accomplishments  -'---'- 


.    Dio.Cais,  lili.it 


are  required  in  support  of  a  monarchy  ;  Buhmig- 
sion  without  servility  or  baseness,  appIicatiDn, 
fidehty,  and  courage ;  estimating  honours  by  h)> 

which  he  could  promote  his  service.'    He  had 

tiiD  preceding  eumiiM^  obtained  some  victories 

,  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  first  Roman,  afier 

iliuB  CESsar,  who  had  passed  that  barrier  of  the 

Gtcrman  nations.     Upon  his  aiiival  a!  Rr-Vi-'  he 

ve  had  a  triumph  on  account  of  these 

,  but  preferring  the  resjwct  that  was  due 

to  his  master,  to  the  sense  of  his  ovm  personal 

consequence,  tu  said,  that  it  did  not  become  him 

to  triumph  while  Ihe  affairs  of  Ciesar  were  not  in 

prosperity. 

Agrippa  was  b^  his  genius  qualified  for  the 

-—■■-^nofmagnilicent  works,  as  --■■■"--  <■—•'— 


steady  and  able  conduct  of  niitilnry  operalii 

■^'■- ---    that  the  disasters  of  tht ' 

be  unputed,  in  some 


Observing,   that  the  d 


of  harbours  and  proper  retreats  for  ship|dng 
on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  lie  made  it  his  first 
object  to  supply  this  defect,  by  opening  a  commit- 
■'an  from  the  sea  to  the  lakes  of  Cunue, 

I  were  spacious  basins,  and  when  thus  ren- 
dered accessible  by  navigable  entries,  might  fur- 
nish every  conveniency  for  the  rei«plion  and 
construction  of  fleets.  In  dracribing  the  masonry 
which  was  necessary  in  the  romialion  of  these 

lUnications,  mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar 

tage  deiived  ftom  the  use  of  burnt  earth 


preceding 


mortar,  n^e  8 


L  excellent  cc 


>r  huildbga 


While  the  summer  passed  in  tlio  eieculion  of 
these  works,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  proper 
fleet  to  encounter  that  of  Pompey,  Menas,  re- 
penting of  his  late  deser^n,  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  hk  former  ninster ;  and  being 
assured  of  pardon,  ivithdrow  with  seven  ships 
from  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Calvisius,  and  returned  to  his  former 
service.  Octavius  toob  Ibis  occasion  to  supersede 
Calvisiua,  upon  an  imputation  of  neglect,  and 
aiipoiiited  Agiippa  to  succeed  himia  the  conduct 
ohhev,-ar. 

About  a  year  was  spent  in  (he 
U.  C.  717.  equipment  of  ships,  and  in  training 
L.  OeUiia  the  mariners,  which,  for  the  conve- 
£|^"^  nicnco,  of  harbours  and  docks,  was 
Pji^^"' executed  as  before,  at  two  separata 
A.  Okfhhb  stations;  one  at  Tarenlum,  under 
Jferm,  F.  StatiliuB  Taurus,  where  the  ships 
*"^'**  which  had  been  furnished  by  Antony 
t""""-  still  remained ;  the  other  in  the  new 
harbour  at  Futeoli,  under  Agrippa. 
Lepidus,  to  second  the  operations  of  Octavius, 
id  assembled  his  forces  on  the  oast  of  Africa, 
id  it  was  concerted  that  Sicily  should  be  in- 
vaded in  three  places  at  once;  at  Lltyhsum,  t!ie 
nearest  part  to  Africa,  h^  Leiadusi  at  Myls,  on 
^e  northern  side  of  the  island,  by  Agrippa;  and 
t  Taurominimn,  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  Stati- 
us  Taurus,  it  was  [irojected,  that  tbe  arma- 
lentseqnipiiedforthesejiflerent  services,  should 
0  at  their  places  of  destination  as  nearly  as  pM- 
sible  about  the  first  of  Jiily. 
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While  these  prppafallons  were  making,  Octa- 
vias,  reaiJinj!  chiefly  at  Tarentura  or  at  CumK, 
left  tlie  administration  of  civil  affairs  at  Rome  in 
the  hands  of  Mscenas,  nhi>,  though  not  vested 
with  any  oflice  of  magistracy,  or  any  ether  puh- 


;r  braideti  tmt  i>r  a  person  in  the 
dence  of  his  niastCT,  pessceaed  a  sapreme  autherity, 
Octaviua  himself,  when  the  plan  of  the  war  was 
npo  jbr  execution,  jninivl  thut  divi^on  of  his 
times  which  was  led  hy  Agnppa,  and  sailed  irooi 
Puteoli  at  the  appointed  time ;  but  after  he  had 
crossed  the  bay  uf  Baiie,  u>  the  promontery  of 
Minerva,  he  inet  with  a  storm,  hy  which  many 
of  his  ships  were  damaged,  and  forced  to  put 
back  into  the  port  he  had  left. 

Thia  ttcdilent  was  likely  to  disconcert  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  or  to  delay  the  invaaon 
of  Sicily  for  another  arasnn.^  But  the  complaints 


Ction  of  corn,  required  an  immediate  relief. 
I  of  the  projected  opemtions  of  the  campaign 
were  already  hepan,  ami  required  to  be  supported. 
Lcpidus  hail  xaiiol  with  the  tint  division  of  his 
army,  and  had  landett  in  the  neishhourhoOd  of 
Litybieum,  and  SCatilius  Taurus  bad  advanced 
froin  Tarentnm  to  Loucepetrffl,  opposite  to  Taa- 
rominium,  the  place  at  vimcb  he  was  ordered  to 
make  his  deocent  Urged  by  these  con^era- 
tions,  OclaviuK,  with  such  re^niirg  as  he  could 
accomplish,  in  about  thirty  days  atler  he  had  been 


At 


Strougyl6  he  learnt  that  Pomjtey  with  t^e 
grialer  part  ol'  his  fleet,  lay  off  Slyhe.  to  guard 
that  access  to  Iho  island.  Thinking  this,  tnere- 
fore,  a  fiTouralile  opportunity  to  push  his  other 
attack  from  Leucopetrie  to  Taurominiuni,  he 
himself  roturneii  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  lanJ«i  at 
Vlbo,  went  from  thence  by  land  to  Leucopetrie, 
and  put  the  squailron  from  that  place  in  motion 
fitr  their  int«ndeil  descent  on  Sicily. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  employed  at  the 
other  extretnil<f  of  the  Straits,  Agrippa  had  come 
to  an  action  with  Pompey's  fleet  off  the  harbour 
of  Mylie,  and  obliged  them  to  put  back  into  port 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  ships,'  This  circumstance 
still  farther  conflrmed  Octavius  to  his  intention 
to  pass  with  hia  army  into  Sicily ;  and  he  accor- 


Seitns  Pomiieius,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
had  intimation  of  this  deagn,  soon  after  the  ac- 
tion at  Mylie,  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to 
Mes^nn ;  and  having  put  fresh  men  on  bford  his 
ships,  steered  for  Tauiominium,  end  came  in 
ught  of  the  harlwur  soon  after  the  enemy  had 
disembaiked.  By  the  unejpecled  appearance  of 
a  3eet  much  suprior  to  his  own,  Octavius  was 
creally  alanneJi  and  leaving  the  command  of 
the  forces  he  liail  just  landei^  tu  Cornificius, " 
ordered  his  ships  to  slip  their  cables,  and  im 
what  sail  they  could  to  recover  the  harbour  of 
Leiicopctrs.  He  him:ielf  went  on  board  a  small 
pinnace,  in  order  the  better  to  escape  the  pursuit 
jf  the  enemy,  and  with  a.  very  few  attendants 
■anded  in  a  creek  on  the  coast  (d  Italy.  Hisshiie 
were  dispersed,  part  taken,  and  many  strandeil 
on  the  opposite  shores ;  but  he  himself  made  his 
way  in  the  night  to  Leucopetra,  where  a  division 
of  the  army,  under  Messala,  wailed  for  the  r"' — 
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of  the  ships  in  which  they  were  to  follow  the  for 

Octavius,  without  being  disconcerted  hy  this 
disaster,  or  by  a  consciousness  of  the  part  which 
'"  himself  had  actedj  and  which  served  to  riin- 
_  1  all  the  former  imputations  of  coWHrciice, 
without  loss  of  time  sent  immcdbte  despatches 
0  alt  the  stations  of  his  troops,  to  intimate  hia 
afe  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Messala.  Before  he 
ihifted  his  wet  clothes,  or  took  any  food,  he  made 
all  the  necessary  arran^entents ;  sent  a  pinnace  to 
Cornificius,  whom  heliad  left  in  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Sicaly,  with  orders  to  defend  him 
self  to  the  last  exlTOTiity ;  and  another  to  Agrip- 
-a,  with  instructions  to  move  as  soon  as  he  could, 
y  sea  or  by  land,  to  his  rehef.  And  he  ordered 
.aiinas,  who  with  three  legions  lay  embarked  at 
Viho,  to  sail  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  join 
■  jpa  at  Lipare. 
bite  Pompey  passed  with  his  fleet  along  the 
coast  from  Messina  to  Taurominium,  he  had  or- 
dered a  great  body  of  horse  on  the  shore  to  keep 
,  as  nearly  as  passible,  with  the  motion  of 
his  ships ;  and  as  they  approached  to  Tauromi- 
nium, while  he  himself  shouUi  block  up  the  har- 
bour, to  lay  waste  the  country,  <n  to  restrain  the 
forapn^  parlies  of  the  enemy. 

Cormficius,  whom  Octavius  had  left  in  the 
command  of  his  forces  al  this  place,  flnding  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  took  his  re- 
solution to  depart  from  the  coast,  and,  if  possible, 
to  join  Agrip()a,  who,  he  had  reason  to  Iwlieve, 
might  by  this  time  have  eflccted  his  landing  at 
Mylas  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  He 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  convey  intelligi^nce 
of  hisdeagn,  and  requested  Agrippa  to  come  for- 
ward to  meet  him  with  a  proper  force,  and  with 
the  necessary  supplies,  to  give  relief  to  his  army, 
and  to  favour  hisjnnclion. 

The  route  by -which  Comiiiciua  was  most 
likely  to  avoid  Pompey's  staUuns,  led  by  the 
skirts  of  Mount  Mtna,  and  over  barren  tracts 
that  were  still  covered,  instead  of  soil,  with  pumice 
and  lava,  which  had  been  discharged  from  the 

a  and  which  were  not  any  where  sup- 
veeetation  or  wat«r.  His  way  over 
spedes  <u  soil  lay  through  difficult  pi^^HCs, 
oc<!U[ried  by  the  natives,  who  either  harassed  his 
rear^  or  disputed  his  passage  in  front,  But  after 
having  undergone  groat  lalKJur  and  distress,  and 
having  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  by  fa- 
tigue and  famine,  he  was  met  by  X.aronius,  with 
a  rrantbrcement  of  troops  and  supply  of  provisions 
from  Agrippa;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
relief  was  suflcred  by  the  enemy  to  continue  the 
remainder  of  his  march  nndislurbcd. 

Thus  the  two  separate  divisiona  of  the  army 
of  Octavius,  with  which  he  intended  at  once  lo 
have  attackeil  the  oppotjte  «des  of  the  island, 
were  assembled  together  on  the  northern  coaal. 
Ilither  he  himself  soon  after  repaired,  and  began 
his  operations  by  land  at  the  head  of  twe nt)  -one 
legions,  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  above  five 
thousand  hght  or  irregular  infiintry. 

Pompey  was  yet  strong  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mesana,  or  m  that  angle  of  the  island  which 
pointeil  tuwards  Italy,    'fiie  ground  being  rug- 

ing  a  ridge  from  Mount  jEtna  to  the  head  of 
PelorUB,  his  quarters  were  accessible  only,  or 
chiefly,  by  the  roads  on  the  coast,  leading  from 
Myhe  on  the  one  band,  and  from  Taurominium 
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on  the  other,  1o  Mesdna.  Of  these  .... 
tioiis  be  was  sUll  master,  by  means  of  the  for- 
tnssaes  which  he  posseaseil  at  MyUe,  ami  at  Tau- 
roininiuin.  As  he  supposed  that  LejHilus,  from 
the  side  of  Africa,  would  attempt  t»)  co-operate 
with  the  forces  of  Octavius  from  Italy,  he  had 
stjitinned  at  Lilybsum  a  part  of  his  fleet,  aiHl  a 
eansiJerabtB  boily  of  troops,  commanded  by  Pltn- 
niiis,  to  oppnse  tlie  descent  and  advances  of  (he 
etiemy  on  that  qaarter.  The  officer  who  had 
charge  of  his  fleet  on  this  station,  had  soffered  the 
first  emliarkatjon  of  Lemlus  to  escape  and  tu 
effect  their  landing ;  but  brang  so  fortunate  as  to 
intercept  the  second,  he  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
concerted the  intended  operation  on  that  «Je. 

Lejiidus,  nith  that  part  of  the  army  he  had 
tandeil  in  Sicily^  remaned  inactive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lilybtaum,  nntil  having  accounts 
that  OctaviuB  was  arrived  in  the  island,  had 
united  the  different  divisions  of  his  army  at  My- 
Iffi,  and  had  obliged  Seitus  Pompdus  to  collect 
alJ  his  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meaana,  he 
suiiposed  that  the  country  from  thence  might  he 
0{ien  to  him ;  and  he  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Plcnniu^  with  a  considerable  boil)'_  of 
PomiJey's  forrea,  remained  behind  him  at  Lolly- 
bseum,  marchi^  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
thcother;and  havinj;  effected  his  junction  with 
Oct;ivlus,  they  determined  to  press  upon  Pompey 
at  once  with  their  united  forces  both  by  sea  and 
by  land. 

In  execution  of  this  p'an,  Agrippa  made  a 
fdnt  to  land  at  the  head  of  Pelnrus;  and  having 
drawn  the  attention  ofthe  enemy  to  that  quarter, 
favoured  the  design  of  OctaTiuB,  whi^  in  the 
mean  lime,  surprised  and  look  the  fortress  of 
MyliB.  The  combined  army  having  gained  this 
important  advantage,  continued  to  press  npon 
Pomjiev,  made  mavements  which  threatened  to 
invest  Slesana,  and  to  cat  off  the  communications 
of  his  fleet  and  army  tvith  the  country  in  the 
n«ghbourhonJ  of  that  city.  In  order  to  avoid 
these  inconveniences,  Pompey  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  to  hararJ  a  rattle  either  by  sea 
or  hy  land,  or  wherever  his  antagonists  presented 
an  opporlunitj  the  moat  likely  to  procure  him 
relief.  He  himself  rehcd  chiefly  on  his  naval 
force;  and  accordingly,  without  seeking  for  any 
advantage  of  situation  or  surprise,  presented  him- 
self to  the  enemy  near  to  Naulochus,  between 
thi>  promontories  of  Mylis  and  Pelorus,  and 
tiicre  met  by  Agrippa. 

The  fleets  wliioh  were  now  to  engage,  l.  . 
sisted  of  abuut  three  hundred  ships  on  each  rade. 
When  formed  in  order  of  hattle,  their  hnes  were 
nearly  of  equal  extent.  The  construction  of  ships 
was  the  same,  and  they  advanced  deliberately  " 
smooth  water,  without  any  clrcumstanco  tl 
appcari^d  to  prognosticate  tlic  victory  on  eiti 
side.  The  armies,  at  the  same  lime,  were  drawn 
upon  the  shore,  and  in  sight  ofthe  scene  which 
was  to  be  acted  befiree  them.    Afteran  obstinate 


withdrew  from  the  action,  and  stood  away  for 
the  straits  of  Messina.  Those  that  were  nearest 
the  knd  ran  upon  the  shore,  and  were  wrecked 
or  taken  t  the  remainder  being  farther  at  sea,  and 
cut  olf  from  their  own  harbours,  struck,  and  de- 
hvered  themselves  up  to  the  enemy. 

pan^  from  the  land^wrth  shouts  and  acclama- 

y  c 


lions  on  the  one  side,  and  with  silent  afitiction, 
or  with  cries  of  despair,  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
eight  shiiB  of  Pompey's  fleet  were  sunk ;  above 
two  hundred  and  lifiy,  being  the  whole  that  re- 
mained liesides  the  seventeen  that  fled  to  Mes^na, 
were  stranded,  taken,  or  bumL^  Octavius  lost 
only  three  ships. 

Pompey  perceiving  the  extent  of  his  calamitT, 
was  seized  with  despair;  and,  without  haniig 
given  any  orders  in  camp,  made  haste  to  Messina. 
The  army  he  had  left  in  the  field,  seeing  th-'m- 
selves  deserted  by  their  leader,  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  He  himself  at  Messina,  made  a  feint 
of  mustering  his  forces  as  for  en  ol»tinate  defence. 
He  called  in  all  the  ships  that  any  where  re- 
mained on  the  coast,  and  idl  the  forces  Ihat  could 
be  found  on  the  Island.'  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  pretended  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, he  had  taken  a  resolution  to  depart  from 
Sidiyi  and  having  a  vessel  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception, accordingly  emliarked,  with  his  daughter, 
end  B  few  persons  whom  he  l^d  chosen  to  aUend 
him  in  his  flight 

As  soon  as  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  it  was 
known  Pompey  had  embarked,  appeared  under 
Bail,  all  the  ^ips  which  were  then  in  the  harbour 
put  to  eea,  with  intentbn  to  follow  the  same 
course ;  but  without  any  orders  or  intimation  of 
a  fi^e  at  which  to  re-assemble,  in  case  of  se- 
paration. The  unfortunate  leader  observing 
among  the  ships  that  folbwcd  him,  some  that 
were  commanded  by  officers  in  whom,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  fortunes,  he  could  not  con- 
fide, wished  to  separate  from  them,  and  gave  out 
Ihat  he  meant  to  avoid  the  coasts ;  and,  in  onler 
to  deceive  them  In  the  mght,  extinguishing  his 
lights,  rowed  close  to  the  shore  of  Italy,  and 
turning  round  the  head-lands  tiU  he  was  oppo- 
site to  CoTcyra,  he  stood  over  for  that  idand, 
from  thonee  to  Cephalonia,  and  last  of  all  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  landed  at  Mytilcne,  a  place  at 
which  he  had  resided  with  his  mother  Cornelia, 
during  the  campaign  lietween  his  father  and  the 
first  Ciesar  in  Thessaly,  and  from  whence  he 
had  been  carried  about  twelve  years  liefore  this 
date,  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  his  lather's 
fortunes  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  At  Mylilene, 
notwithstanding  the  memory  of  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  and  the  low  slate  of  hia  own 
affairs,  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  humble  expectation  of  pro- 
tection from  Antony,  to  whose  generosity  he  in- 
tended to  commit  himself 

Octavius,  in  the  mean  (ime  suspecting  that 
Pompey  must  have  taken  refuge  in  some  part  of 
the  provinces  which  were  m  the  jurisdiction  of 

nctuary, 
antidpate  the  resolutions  he 
might  be  indinei]  to  lake  on  the  subject  of  tlus 
suppliant.* 

After  the  head  of  the  Pompeian  party  had 
made  so  wretched  an  exit  from  Sicily,  Plen- 
nius,  who,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Legiidus 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybsum,  had  set 
out  with  six  legions  to  join  his  commander,  and 
who  had  come  ttw  late  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Naulochus,  threw 
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himself  into  Mes^na,  more  with  an  intention  lo 
olilaln  favourable  terms  lor  the  troops  under  his 
BommanrI,  than  with  any  hopes  Ui  retriove  thp 
BHairBofhismBBter. 

At  this  time  Leiiidns  being  nenr  to  Mesrana, 
wliila  ()«la%ius  strll  remained  at  Naiilochuii,  in- 
vesteil  the  place,  and,  without  consulting  his  col- 
league, gnintoJ  the  terms  which  were  aated  by 
Flenniu-i,  took  possession  of  the  lonn,  and  incor- 
porated the  (roopa  that  had  served  under  that 
officer  with  hia  own  army,  tn  concluding  this 
treaty,  and  in  lakinff  the  ajjvantage  of  it  to 
strengthen  himself,  without  the  concurrence  or 
par^ipation  of  Cffisar,  he  had  earnest  pemon- 
Btrances  m.-uje  to  him  by  Agrippa,  who  had  come 
with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Mesana ;  but  it  soon 
after  appeared  that  Lepiilns  not  only  thought 
himself  entitled  to  detade  in  that  instance,  but, 
upon  the  accessiim  of  strength  which  he  now 
gained,  began  to  fijrm  much  nigher  prcten^ns. 
He  now  reckoned  under  his  own  standani 
twenty.two  legions,  with  a  numerous  boity  of 
hoise,  and  projiosed  not  only  lo  lieej)  possession 
of  Mes^i^  but  to  claim  the  whale  n' 


e  island  of 
In  Africa. 


He  acCDrdingfy  sent  detachments  to 
principal  toirns. 

Octavius,  already  provoked  at  the  predpifalion 
with  which  Lepirlus  had  ffranted  a  capitulation 
to  the  troops  al  Mesflna,  vrithout  his  concurrence, 
loudly  Gomplainetl  of  the  measures  which  he  took 
Id  appromiate  the  island  of  Sidly  to  himself, 
without  tlie  consent  of  his  associates  in  the  em- 
pire ;  dlleged  that  he  had  been  called  thither  as  a 
meie  aoidiary,  and  had  borne  no  part  of  the  ex- 
pense incurrefl  in  the  war,  LepiJus,  on  his  part, 
complained  of  the  injustice  which  had  already 
been  done  to  him  in  withholding  Spain,  his 
anainai  lot  Id  the  partition  of  the  provinces ;  and 
said,  if  it  were  supposed  that  Africa  and  Sidly 
were  more  than  equivalent  for  Spain,  he  was 
willing  to  surrender  them  both  in  enchange  for 
that  province. 

Thb  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a  serious 
quarrel,  the  ordinary  intercourse  t>ctween  the 


were  taken  by  their  reapcc^ve  officers, 
preseni-e  of  an  enemy.  Both  armies  saw  with 
dislike  the  symptoms  of  an  open  rupture  and  of 
a  fresh  war,  in  which  soldiers,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  even  lotho  victors,  were  mutu- 
ally to  imbrue  meir  hands  in  blood,  to  decide  a 
question  of  mere  jealousy  or  emoialion  between 
th«r  leaders. 

la  comparing  the  character  and  prospecfs  of 
the  chiels  to  be  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  the  pre- 
ference, in  the  esteem  of  both  armies,  was  certain- 
ly due  to  OctaviuB.  To  his  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  two  Gauls,  he  joined  that  of  Italy,  with 
the  metropolis,  or  seat  of  the  empire.  lie  bore 
the  name  of  Cesar,  and  was  at  the  head  of  that 
ibrmidable  military  power,  which  had  broken  the 
ibrce  of  the  republic,  and  eitinguished  the  au- 
thority of  (he  senate.  By  his  means  the  retain- 
ers of  Ciesar  had  obtained  the  preferaMe  lots  in 
■  e  late  distribution  of  settlements  and  mihtary 


putMion,  had  been  placed  in  the  command  c 
armies  by  the  appointmcntor  aulFerance  of  other 
The  origin  of  (lu  merit  with  Ji  '.us  Cresar,  whic 


consisled  in  pros^tuling  the  dignlly  of  priCtoi 
to  his  first  usurpations  in  the  city,  was  an  set  of 
baseness.  His  place  from  thenceforward,  in  the 
military  arrangeroentB  which  onsurHl,  was  inal  ler 
of  course,  or  due  merely  to  his  lank.  v\  it  limit  iiny 
regard  to  his  alrilitics  or  merit.  lii-;  lieiri^r  ad- 
mitted as  a  third  in  the  present  diiisinii  of  the 
sovereignty,  proceeded  solely  from  tl^p  n:iilual 
jealou»es  of  the  other  two,  who  wishrd  lor  a 
person  to  witness  thdr  transactions,  and  tn  hold 
some  sp^ies  of  balance  between  them.  I  n  the 
choice  which  they  made  of  Lepidus,  his  want  of 
any  pretensions,  that  conld  interfere  with  eirher 
in  the  design  which  they  severally  entertained 
of  possessing  the  empire,  was  a  principal  recom- 
mendation. 

In  this  comparison,  Octavius  was  conscious  of 
a  superiority,  in  tlve  opinion  even  of  the  troops 
who  werp  enlisted  to  serve  under  the  commnmi 
of  his  rival.  He  acconiiMly  thought  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  while  Antony  v 


incapacity  of  Lepidus,  to  strip  him  of  hi 
in  the  em[Hre,  and  to  seixe  upon  tlie  province  of 
Africa,  and  the  army  now  in  Sidly,  as  an  acces- 
don  to  his  own  strength.  For  this  purpose  he 
employed  proper  agents  in  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
gained  many  of  his  prindpal  officers  by  presents, 
and  by  the  eipcctation  offfreater  rewards.  Hav- 
ing much  contemjit  tbi  the  character  nf  their 
leader,  and  thinking  the  way  snfiicienlly  pre- 
pared for  an  open  declaration,  he  presenled  him- 
self with  a  party  of  horse  in  the  front  of  the 
camp,  entered  with  a  few  attendants,  as  iillo  the 
midst  of  his  own  army ;  and  moantiuE  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  he  might  be  heard  by  the 
crowds  tiiat  assembled  around  him,  he  complain- 
ed of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
general  toward  a  mirture  between  the  two  armies, 
nnd  eipresBcd  his  ^nrere  desire  that  all  dil1i;r- 
ences  might  be  removed,  without  engaging  in 
new  scenes  of  blood  so  many  valiant  men  who 
had  deserved  so  well  of  their  leaders. 

It  appears  that  numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  camp  of  Lepidus  irere  prepared  for  the 
part  they  were  lo  act  on  this  occasion  ;  they  ap- 
plauded the  concern  which  Octavius  exjiresscd 
far  the  armies,  and  declared  themselves  willin;< 
to  obey  his  commands.  Others,  though  not  in 
the  concert,  followed  this  example,  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  hastene<1  to  present  Octavius  with 
their  colours,  in  token  that  they  received  him  as 
their  general. 

Lepidus,  to  whom  this  vi^t  and  its  eonse 
qnences  were  altogether  unexpected,  being  roused 
by  such  an  alarm,  ran  forth  to  the  greets  of  the 
camp,  sounded  Ui  arms ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
troops  from  mere  halnt  obeyed  his  command, 
without  considering  who  was  thar  enemy,  at- 
tacked Octavius,  oldiged  him  to  repass  through 
the  gate  at  whi^h  he  had  entered,  uiid  lo  jilace 
himself  under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  who  were 
waiting  to  receive  him,  and  whose  prelection 
was  now  necessary  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to 
his  own  camp. 

[n  this  manner  the  design  of  Oclavius,  on  the 
point  of  being  executed,  appeared  to  be  defesied. 
But  his  ilcctaration  had  made  too  deep  an  im- 
pres^on  to  be  so  slightly  removed.  Ttie  doubt? 
which  it  raised,  and  the  choice  now  lo  be  made 
of  a  leader,  was  generally  deddcd  in  favour  iil 
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CiEsar.  The  pffecl  of  this  decision  accordingly 
*]i[).'ari»l  in  a  great  ileBerlion  from  the  eamp  of 
Lepiiliij,  either  then,  or  during  tlie  suhsequeiit 
night.  Tlie  legions,  lately  come  over  from  tlie 
Bern.ce  of  Seitus  Fompeius,  beginning  to  leave 
him  in  a  boJy,  he  threw  himself  with  the  usual 

f  mills  or  his  person,  in  the  wny  to  stop  them. 
u(  liniling  tliat  the  very  body  with  wliich  he 
cxpifted  to  prerent  this  desertion  joined  tbosa 
who  were  going  over  to  the  enemy,  ho  miied  en- 
treaties nnu  threstB,  laid  hold  of  an  ensign-etafi*, 
and  attempted  by  iorce  to  Mop  the  officer  that 
wafl  carrying  it  to  Mb  rival.  "  Dead  or  oitre," 
said  the  b^rer,  "you  shall  quit  jour  hold," 
The  ciii-alry  at  the  same  lime  mounted  their 
bomea,  and  without  leaving  th«r  eround,  sent  a 
roessiae  to  Octaviua,  dewring  to  blow,  whether 


no  design  upon  the  life  of  their  general,  thi 

moved  away  without  any  farther  notice  of  him. 

Lcfiidus,   seeing  the  desertion   of    his  am 


retinue  (o  attend  hie  person,  laid  aside  his  imno 
rial  robes,  and,  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  ciiiaen, 
walked  (Dwarils  the  camp  and  the  tent  of  his 
rival.  Multitudes  firflowed  him,  to  gratify  their 
curioe^y,  in  seeing  what  was  to  pass  in  so  new 
a  scene.  A  (*rson  who,  the  moment  before,  had 
been  at  the  head  of'a  great  army,  and  repuleJ 
a  thin!  ill  the  sovereignty  of  the  emjnre,  was  now, 
by  tho  sudden  desertion  of  his  own  troops,  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  and  was 
to  appear  as  a  suppHant  before  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  recently  set  at  defiance.  I'o  com- 
plete tho  scene  of  his  huQiilialion,  in  entering  the 
presence  of  Octavius,  be  would  have  thrown 
himself  on  the  ground,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  courtesy  of  his  rival,  who,  content  to  strip 
him  of  his  command,  and  of  his  personal  conse- 
quence, would  not  accept  this  marli  of  abase- 
where  he  lived  afterwards  equally  unobsers'ed  hy 
those  against  whom  he  liad  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  injustice,  and  by  those  who  had 
made  him  their  tmil. 
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IN  CQnseijue 


X  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
,  p  in  Sialy,  Oclavios  found  himsetf  at  once 
at  the  conclu^nof  a  hazardous  war,  and  master 
of  all  the  forces  which  had  been  employed  in  it, 
whether  as  friends  or  as  enemies.  His  fleet  now 
conaiatej  of  near  ^x  hundred  galleys  with  store- 
ships  and  transports;  his  land  army  of  forty-five 
legions,  which,  though  supposed  to  be  incomplete, 
may  have  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  To  these  he  joined  above  filloon 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  irregular 
inlhnlcy.  They  had  been  levied  ftr  diflerent 
masters  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  empire,  were 
pcrsonij  of  diderent  descriptions }  originally  slaves, 
as  welt  aa  freemen;  natives  of  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  nuied  witli  Italians  and  Ra- 
man citizens ;  adherents  of  CaiBar  and  of  Pom- 
pcy,  of  Antony,  of  Octaviua,  or  Lejndus.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  dispose  of  an  assemblage  con^st- 
ing  of  such  various^and  discordant  parts.  The 
troops  that  came  over  from  Sextus  Fompdus  or 
Lepiilus  were  to  be  retained  by  indulgence  and 
favours,  and  those  who  had  been  the  original 
support  of  Cesar's  fortunes  had  {leculiar  merits; 
all  were  sensible  of  their  own  consequence,  and 
even  of  a  power  to  dispose  of  theempre. 

Octavius  saw  the  necessity  of  separating  such 
an  army  into  diflerent  quartets  before  any  cabals 
should  be  formed,  and  before  any  mutinous  spi- 
rits had  leisure  to  work  on  their  minds,  or  to  fill 
them  with  dangerous  hopes  or  prelenaons.  That 
they  might  pari  in  good  humour,  he  n^ade  a  dis- 
tribution of  ei>me  money,  in  token  rf his  gratitude 


for  recent  services;  and  promiaed  a  great  deal 
more.  But  what  he  now  gave  appeared  to  be 
eonlemptible,  when,  compared  with  the  reward 
which  had  been  formerly  given  at  Mutina  and  at 
Philippi,  and  still  more,  when  compared  ivith  the 
settlements  lately  made  for  the  veterans  of  Ciesar 
in  Italy.  These  were  minutely  recorded,  as  the 
standard  by  which  every  legion  hod  formed  its 
eipeetations ;  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  was 
apparent  in  every  rank  and  description  of  men. 
Octavius  for  some  time  afiected  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  discontent,  and  would  have  proceeded 


make  the  arrangements  he  had  planned  for  aepa- 
md  for  niadng  the  legion 
■h  other ;  but  ne  I 


rating  them,  and  for  niadng  the  legions  in  quar- 


of  the  mutinous  B{»nt  that  prevailed  in  the  army 
coulQ  no  longer  be  dissembled,  he  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  most  damorous  by  additional  marks 
of  his  favour,  con^sting  chiefly  of  public  honours, 
badges  of  nulitary  service  to  the  men,  andUie  Utle 
of  senators  bestowed  on  many  of  the  officers.  In 
distributing  these  favours,  he  assembled  thearm]^ 
and  made  a  speech,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  honours  which  he  now  conferred,  and  hia 
ferther  intentions  respecting  the  rewards  which 
he  meant  lo  bestow.  "These  are  baubles,"  said 
a  Iribune  named  Offilius,  interrupting  him ;  "chil- 
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who  Haw  Bipoaod  theniBelves  in  the  sorvitca  of 
their  (><neral,  eipcci  to  be  lewariletl  with  laiiJs 
anJ  settlements."  This  tribune  was  sfcomleii 
by  the  clamoufa  of  the  wliole  army.  Octavius 
retired  from  the  audience  in  some  Jisorder  g  and, 
•ensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  exposed 
hiriself  from  thbtima  forward  never  ventured  to 
me^  these  troops  in  a  body,  but  employed  secret 
arte  in  removing  the  heads  of  the  mutiny. 

The  tribune  OfiUius,  who  had  dared  to  inter- 
mpt  his  general  in  such  mutinous  terms,  whether 
won  by  lavoar,  or  taken  off  by  violence,  was  se- 
eietly  disposed  of.  The  U^ons  who  had  served 
■t  Mutina  and  Philippi,  ooioanling  to  twenty 
thousand  men,i  were  separately  appeased  by  do- 
nations and  promisfis ;  wore  prevailed  upon  '- 

""""Tt  of  th'"**  'li.—'- — -   r^-^  ..I-  — .: —    ~. 

lut  anv 

jland.' 

When  this  party  of  the  array  was  removed, 
Octavius  aflecled  io  conadcr  those  who  were 
gone  S3  the  sole  cause  of  the  late  discontents,  and 
the  guilty,  he  said,  beios  thna  separated  from  the 
innocent  and  from  the  deserving,  he  made  nn  ad- 
difiooal  present  in  money  to  those  who  remained, 
and  held  out  the  hopes  of  convenient  actricments, 
and  of  plentiful  fortunes,  at  the  final  expiration 
of  their  time  in  the  service.  By  these  artilices, 
and  prudent  measures,  he  etfeeted  the  proposed 
separation,  and  extricated  hiraselT  from  a  danger 
which  frequently  arises  in  the  sequel  of  civil  wars, 
and  threatens  the  victor  with  an  overthrow,  from 
that  very  engine  which  he  had  employed  to  rjuse 
Ms  fbrtunea. 

Octatine,  before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  or- 
dered a  contribution  to  be  levied  of  siiteen  hun- 
dred talents  i^  and  being  no  way  disposed  to  follow 
out  the  plan  of  Lepiuus,  in  the  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  the  province  of  Africa,  he  appointed 
separate  governors  to  each.  Having  disnussed 
the  ships  which  Antony  had  furnished  in  the 
war,  with  instrtudons  to  wail,  at  Tarenlum  iiir 
the  onlers  of  their  own  supeiior,  he  himself  passed 
into  Italy. 

The  messengers  who  had  been  sent  trith  ac- 
coants  of  tlie  victories  obtained  by  Octavius  in 
Sicily  bdn^  arrived  before  him  at  Rome,  all  ranks 
of  men  vied  with  each  other  in  the  applause 
which  they  bestowed  on  his  conduct,  and  ui  ea!a- 
broting  tlie  occasion  vrith  demonstratbns  of  joy. 
In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  who  had 
no  longer  any  real  political  concesaons  to  make, 
a  variety  of  datlering  proclamaljons  were  issned, 
ordering,  in  honour  of  tlie  victor,  statues,  trium- 
phal arches,  procession^  wreaths  of  laurel,  anni- 
.versary  rejoicings,  and  immediate  thanksgivings 
to  be  prolonged  beyond  any  former  time  assigned 
to  su<di  festivals.  When  he  approached  to  the 
dty,  multitudes  of  every  rank,  adorned  with  chap- 
lets,  went  forth  to  receive  him,  and  conducted 
him  ID  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  in  which 
he  was  fo  perform  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  his  safe  return. 

Octavius,  on  the  day  alWr  his  arrival,  pro- 
claimed the  peace  whicli  was  oMiuned  by  the  re- 
duction of  Sicily;  and  in  two  separate  harangues, 
of  which  he  gave  copies  in  writing,  one  addressed 
to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  people,  lie  gave  an 
■uxount  of  his  whole  conduct,  from  the  '■ —  ''— ' 
he  first  assumed  the  administration  of  th 


men^  to  the  p 

■,  at  least,  began  to  conduct  the  incerests 
of  his  ambition,  he  diose  this  time  of  victory  and 
prosperity  in  wWch  to  eihilrit  the  effects  of  his 
clemency,  of  his  moderation,  and  of  his  disposi- 
tion to  spare  those  who,  being  supposed  disaf- 
fected to  him,  were  now  in  his  power.    lie 
remitted  all  the  arrears  of  taxes  that  vmie  any 
■here  due   within   his   jurisdiction,    either  by 
iarmers  of  the  revenue  or  by  private  persons.  Of 
honours  that  were  decreed  to  himself  he  made 
chmce  of  a  few,  and  declined  such  as  were  in  any 
degree  intidious  and  burdensome  to  the  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  Roman  dtizens 
[eneral,  having,  among  other  evils.  Buffered 
lly  during  the  dvil  war,  by  the  desertion  of 
f  slaves,  who  were  readily  received,  and  taken 
the  levies  that  were  continually  ibimiog  by 
rent  parties;  Octavius  took  this  opportunity, 

ir  as  it  was  in  his  power,  at  once  to  repait 

the  loss  which  liad  been  sustained  by  the  master 
.n  the  desertion  of  his  slave,  and  to  purge  tiie  ar- 
my of  a  dangerous  class  of  men,  by  whom  it  was 
■larged  and  contaminated.  In  order  to  re- 
them  in  a  manner  that  should  prevent  any 
disturbance  on  their  part,  he  sent  to  every  legion 
.  sealed  order,  to  be  opened  on  a.  certain  day, 
bearing,  that  nil  who  had  been  in  the  condition 
of  slaves  should  be  secured ;  that  as  many  as 
...  claimed  should  bo  restored  to  their  masters; 
and  that  the  remttinder  should  be  put  to  death. 
According  to  this  order,  it  was  reported  that 
thirty  thousand  were  remitted  to  servitude,  and 
six  thousand  kilted.' 

The  author  of  this  severe,  but  well  concerted 

reform,  now  in  the  twenty.«ghth  year  of  his  age, 

had,  ^  accommodating  hunsel^  on  every  occa- 

'  n,  to  his  dreumstances,  and  by  successively 

liling  himself  of  the  suppisrt  of  different  parlies, 

re  espedaily  by  coarting  the  nulitary  re*-' 

his  late  unde,  s    '  ' 


;t  himself  above 


of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  about  to  make  the 
army  itself  dependent  on  his  will.  From  the  real 
impression  which  he  made  by  this  policy,  as  well 
aa  from  adulation  and  fear,  the  people  were  still 
farther  incited  to  kiad  him  with  public  h< 


>tKom( 


andu^ 


Italy,  among  the  idols  of  tl 
tutelar  gods. 

Tho  advantage  now  gained  by  Octavius,  in 
the  acquiafion  of  armies  and  provinces  hitdy  be- 
bnging  to  Lepidus,  were  sufficient  to  have 
alarmeti  the  jealousy  of  his  remaining  colleague 
and  rival  in  the  empire,  if  he  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, at  tins  time,  in  a  very  hazardous  enter- 
prise beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  provmce. 

Antony  during  hia  stay  in  Italy  or  Greece, 
while  he  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  event  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Western  provinces,  had  entrusted  the 
Parthian  war  to  his  lientenant  Ventidios.  This 
officer  acquitted  himself  with  great  honour  in 
the  discharge  of  his  trust,  recovered  the  province 
of  Syria,  vJhich  had  been  overrun  by  tlie  Par- 
tliians,  and  drove  them  back  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes. Upon  this  account,  he  was  judged  worthy 
of  a  triumph,  and  came  into  Italy  to  receive  this 
I hanoui 
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in  time,  Antony  wes  eager  to  gather 
iiie  laureis  wnich  yet  remaincil  in  this  field,  or 
vras  ijupposed  lo  be  jealous  nf  the  victories  gained 
ny  hiE  lieutenant  over  an  enemj,  who,  litlthen, 
scarcely  liaci  yielded  any  advantage  to  the  Roman 
arms.  After  his  last  visit  lo  Itaft,  he  had  in  the 
winter  jassed  to  Corcyra,  and  so  far  was  attended 
by  Oetavia,  but  parted  with  her  there,  in  the 
prospect  of  this  arduous  service ;  early  in  the 
spring  he  continued  hia  voyage.  Upon  his  arri- 
val in  Ahb,  notwithstanding  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  b\i  alliance  tvith  Octavia  nnd  her  brother, 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  stilt  unilcr  the  do- 
minion of  former  passions.     He  already  bad  two 


likewise  distinguisheil,  by  the  pompous  appelk 
lions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Being  prevented 
by  the  urgency  of  the  service,  at  this  season,  from 
mailing  a  visit  at  Alexandria,  ho  sent  an  officer 
of  rank,  Foiiteius  Capito,  thither,  to  conduct 
C1eo|iatra  from  her  own  kingdom  into  Syria ;  and 
having  received  her  in  that  province,  in  his  way 
to  the  Euphrates,  among  other  raarlis  of  his  libe- 
rality, and  of  hie  pasaon,  instead  of  trinkets  and 
loliens  of  love,  lie  made  her  a  present  of  Phteni- 
cia,  Cteiesyria,  Cyprus,  and  some  part  of  Cilicia. 
to  be  anneiai  to  her  kingdom.  It  wosconcerted 
between  them,  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  should  pass  the  winter  in  E^ypt;  and  they 
parte<1  with  mutual  eipreasions  of  impatience  for 
the  return  of  this  happy  season. 

The  army,  now  mustered  by  Antony,  con- 
sisted of  siity  thousand  Roman  in&ntry,  ten 
thousand  Spanish  and  Gaulish  cavalry,  thirty 
thousand  irregulars,  being  an  assemblage  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  of  ditKrent  nations.  While  he  ad- 
vanced with  this  tbrce  towards  the  Euphrates,  he 
made  his  demand,  that  tha  Parthians'ahoukl  re- 
store the  captives  and  military  en^gns  taken  with 
Crassus.*  This  was  become  a  point  of  national 
honour  amon^  the  Romans,  and,  joined  to  the 
late  [irovocation,  was  made  the  ground  of  the 
present  quarrel 

The  Roman  general  had  undertaken  this  in- 
vasion of  the  Parthian?,  in  concert  with  the  king 
of  Armenia ;  and  finding,  at  his  arrival  on  the 
Euphrates,  all  the  passages  of  the  river,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  strong  guarded,  he  continued 
his  marcti,  having  the  Euphrates  on  hia  right. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  effect  the  service 
he  had  planned  against  the  Parthiansj  but  hav- 
ing intelligence  that  the  Medea,  or  people  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  had  joined  the  enemy  ^iiist 
him  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  he  fcniied 
a  design  on  Fraaspa  or  Phraata,'  the  ca|ntal  of 
their  country  ;  in  expectation  of  taking  this  place 
by  surprise,  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  his 
heavy  baggage  and  engines,  with  a  guard  of  two 
legions,  under  thecammaad  of  Statianus.  With 
tho  remainder  of  the  army  he  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  and  presented 
himself  at  tho  galea  of  the  cajntal. 

This  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  eiery 
necessary  precaution  ha3  heen  taken  for  its  safety. 
Antony  found  that  it  could  not  be  taken  hy 
a^mlt,  and  the  Parthians,  although  they  hasten- 
ed to  its  relict^  knowing  that  the  Roman  army 


lladcor 

They  directed  their  whole  force  against  SU 
tianus,  whom,  with  the  two  legions  he  com 
manded,  they  surprised  and  cut  ofi;  and  by  this 
means  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  equi- 
page and  baggage  of  the  Roman  army. 

Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  the  enciny^s 
intention  to  attack  Statianus,  having  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  farces  before  Fraaspa,  marched 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  support  him;  hut 
coming  too  tale,  found  the  field  covered  wilh  the 
slain  <H  tlie  Roman  lemons,  without  either  friend 


vasdes,  toe  king  of  Armenia,  to  whose  alliance 
he  trusted  in  the  present  war,  bad  remained  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  this  disaster,  and  he 
made  no  doubt  that  he  tvas  betrayed  by  this 
prince ;  but  bought  proper  for  the  present  to  dis- 
guise his  resentment.  The  toss  he  had  sustained 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  extricating 
his  army  from  its  present  situation.  Being  ata  tm^ 
for  the  safety  of  that  i>art  of  It  which  he  had  left 
before  Fraaspa,  he,  with  hasty  marches,  returned 
to  its  relief;  hut,  at  his  arrival,  finding  no  enemy 
near,  and  stilt  Haltering  himself  that  the  town 
migtit  be  obliged  to  surrender,  and  that  it  might, 
by  its  spiuls,  make  up  for  the  loss  of  bis  baggage, 
he  lay  before  it,  until  he  had  exhausted  all  uie 
provi«ons  and  forage  that  was  lo  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  country  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
other  difiicuhies  of  his  situation  increased,  began 
to  fee]  himself  harassrd  with  the  Eailies  of  a  pow- 
erful garrison,  anil  the  frequent  attacks  of  numc^ 
rous  parties  of  Parthians  in  the  field,  who  began 
to  act  acainst  him  from  every  quarter  and  nmJe 
it  equa%  dilficutC  for  him  lo  decamp,  or  to  sub- 
sist on  bis  present  ground. 

Under  these  difficulties,  the  Roman  general 
was  frequently  obliged  to  divide  his  forces ;  and 
leaving  part  to  awe  ttie  town,  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  cover  bis  foragers,  and  the  providers 
of  his  camp.  Aa  the  enemy  pressed  upon  him, 
in  order  to  lUminish  the  range  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  provisions,  he  saw  the  necesdty  of 
hazarding  a  battle ;  and  forthis purpose,  marched 
from  his  camp  with  ten  legions,  three  prailorian 
coh  rl  valry.    The  Parthians  af 

fccted  to  h        tack,  but  gave  way  at  the 

fir^       se  fled  witli  eveiy  appearance  of 

r  d  CO      SI         hey  were  pursued  by  the 

R  an  filly  stadia,   or  about  ax 

m  s,  and  he  ca  'airy  over  a  hundred  and 
fi      sta  bo       ghteen  miles. 

I  A    ony  flattered  himself  that 

he  had  put  an  end  lo  his  troubles  from  the  Far- 
thiansi  but,  on  nuniberingthe  prisoners  and  the 
slain,  he  found  that  only  eighty  of  the  euemj 
were  kille<l,  and  thirty  taken;  and,  on  returninff 
to  his  camp  befiwe  the  town  of  Fraaspa,  helnuni^ 
that  without  being  at  aU  disconcerted  by  what 
had  happened  to  ihem,  they  were  relumeil  lo 
Ihrar  former  stations,  and  took  measures,  as  be- 
fore, to  harass  his  camp,  and  lo  circumscrilie  hii 
foraging  parties.  From  this  specimen  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Parthians,  he  learned  to  despair  of 
being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an  enemy, 

tagonists  than  they  were  to  themselves-^    To 
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COmpti.tc  hix  mortifidatjans,  he  founil  Ihat  the 
prnson  of  Praasja  had  made  a  powerful  Bally  in 
Sia  absence,  driven  his  guards  from  Ihrit  ap. 
proachen,  and  destroyed  all  the  works  he  had 
conaruded  against  the  town.'  Jud^ng  it  vain 
to  renew  his  Mtaek,  or  to  remain  any  longer  in 
his  present  situation,  he  sent  a  deputation  to 
Phraales,  probably  rather  to  conceal  his  intended 
purpose  or  flight,  than  with  hopes  to  obtain  anj 
reasonable  terms  of  peace. 

The  king  of  Parthia  received  the  message  of 
Antony,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bended  bow,  the  emblem  of  war. 
lo  order  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  Roman 
general,  he  proposed,  aa  a  prehaiinarj  to  peace, 
Uiat  he  should  r^se  the  siege  of  Praaspa.  An- 
tony was  prepared  to  decamp,  as  soon  as  his  aies- 
Bengers  should  he  out  of  the  hands  of  (he  enemy, 
but  aSected  reluctance  in  agreeing  to  this  cotidi- 
tion,  hoping  that  by  these  means  he  might  con- 
ceal his  intention,  ^ain  a  ten  marches  a-head, 
and  reach  the  frontier  of  the  Lesser  Armenia^ 
before  the  Parthians  could  take  any  advantage  of 
hia  flight ;  but  the  kin^  being  equally  reflned  in 
his  artifices,  perceived,  in  the  afiected  reluctance 

of  Antony  to  agree  to  what  he  knew  to  he  r 

Baty,  an  intention  to  flv,  without  vrating  l;l 
suit  of  a  treatv,  and,  in  this  apprehen«on,  he  had 
Ma  cavalry  afready  prepareil  to  pursue  him,  dis- 
puted every  pass,  bun"  npnn  his  rear  and  upon 
lua  flanks,  occu[Med  the  springs  of  water,  am' 
laid  waste  the  Country  before  him. 

Many  of  the  Roman  army,  overcome  by  fa 
mine  and  ^tiguc,  eijnred  on  the  march ;  others 
had  laid  down  thi^r  arms,  and  submitted  to  the 
enemy.  But  those  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves, being  cruelly  treated,  served,  by  their 
eiample,  to  check  Ibe  inclina^on  of  others  to  sue 
for  quarter,  and  taught  the  soldier  to  look  for 
safety  only  in  perseverance,  and  in  the  use  of  his 
arms.  Antony  himself  in  every  eneountei, 
prejiared  iar  the  last  eitremity,  and  had  a  person 
retained,  with  orders,  in  case  of  his  bein^  likely 
to  611  into  the  enemy's  hands,  to  end  hia  life;  or, 
in  case  he  were  killed  hi  battle,  to  disfigure  his 
body,  that  it  might  not  be  known.     But  he  pasa- 


bP^DDd  the  Tigris ;  and  besides  li 
the  frontiHr,  by  which  an  enemy 
proaehlng  tbem.  pmi>aijly  presEnti 
thsy  coulil  be  Relzeil,  even  In  Omi 
they  had  ro  gMnnit  whirJi  it  wis 


la  Iheir  attacks    Thej 


lupponi.    ^Uy  wsitcd  tvith  patience,  till  lima,  bar 
■bips.  <li«ease,  or  want  nf  pmvisiniis  bad  modered  hi. 


any  !« 

«f  of  their  cowarc 
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ry  flights.  10 

^d  through  nil  these  difficulties,  as  usual,  with 
uncommon  constancy  and  valour,  making,  in 
jwenty-one  days,  a  march  of  three  hundred  niilea,^ 
underacontinualattaekof  (lie  enemy,  in  which 
it  ia  reckoned  that  hia  army  was  eighlepn  times 
engaged  in  battle.*  At  the  end  of  this  march,  in 
reviewing  the  legions,  with  which  he  began  to 
retreat,  it  was  found,  he  had  lost  about  a  fourth 
of  their  number;^  or,  as  Plutarch  states  liis  Ides, 
'enty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse. 
Ti  a])pears  thai  Antony,  upon  hia  arrival  in 
Iho  Lesser  Armenia,  left  a  considerable  body  be- 
hind him  in  that  country,  to  check  the  farther 
pursuitofthe  enemy,' and  wiUi  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  proceeding  from  thence  RitJi  great  jire- 
"ipilation,  and  under  great  hardships  li'om  the 
ason,  by  which  he  added  eight  thousand  men 
..lore  lo  his  former  losses,  he  arrived  at  Conii,  a 
small  sea-port,  between  Berytua  and  Sidon,  on 

the  coast  of  Syria.    At  this  vJace, 
TT.  C.719.    he  was  received   by  Cleoiatra  on 

board  her  fleirt,  and  with  her  efFeclcd 
-  '^^"'  hia  passage  by  sea  to  Atesamlria, 
^^'    where  he  endeavoured   to  conceal 

his  lossefl,  and  to  cflace  the  memory 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  dissipation  and 

During  the  denendenc*  of  these  events,  the 
ite  of  tlie  war  in  Asia  had  been  variously  re- 
ported in  the  western  parts  of  the  eminre.     It 
believed   for  some  time,  that  the   Roman 

;  in  Armenia,  with  its  leader,  had  perished. 

On  iliis  supposition.  Sextos  Pompius,  who  still 
remained  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  began  to  re- 
sume hia  pretensions.  He  was  not  without  hopes, 
that  on  the  demise  of  Antony,  the  armies  of  Asia 
might  declare  for  himself  and  during  some  tunc, 
affcclai  to  leceive  every  person  who  repaired  to 
him,  as  the  head  of  a  party  that  was  still  of  some 
considi^ration  in  the  empire.  He  even  proceeded 
to  soliat  the  alliance  of  all  the  princes  of  the  rast, 
from  Thrace  lo  Ponlus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.*  But  upon  the  report  oi  Antony's 
return  into  Syria,  he  laid  a^e  his  ambitious 
thoughts,  and  sent  a  message  to  sue  for  protec- 
tion. Among  other  particulars,  he  set  forth,  that 
he  had  commiUed  himself  to  the  justice  and  cle- 
mency of  Antony,  not  from  despair,  or  from  any 
sudden  impulse  whatever,  but  from  preiions 
thought  and  mature  deliberation.  He  might 
have  hod  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  powerful  support, 
he  said,  in  Spain,  where  the  friends  of  his  father 
were  yet  numerous,  and  full  of  zeal ;  but  from  a 
thorough  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  Antony 
were  the  aaiue  with  his  own,  he  had  preferred 
hia  alliance  to  any  other.  "Octavius,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  will  soon  have  the  same  quarrel  with 
you,  that  he  baa  lately  had  with  nie,  and  after- 
wanla  with  Lepidus.  He  considers  the  empire 
as  his  property,  and  cannot  endure  a  partner. 
His  open  force  is  not  so  dangerous,  aa  Ihe  insi- 
diouB  professions,  and  (he  anful  disguises  with 
which  ho  hides  his  deMirns.  1  make  you  an  offer 
of  a  friendship  that  is  sincere,  and  of  u  lailh  that 
ia  yet  unbroken.  I  made  you  the  same  ofli't  while 
I  was  master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  i,.  the 
height  of  my  fortune.     By  accepting  of  it,  you 
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will  «ive  the  remains  of  a  family,  yel  respfctol 
by  the  Roman  people,  ami,  by  joining  wiilli  me, 
you  will  gain  the  accession  of  a  partv,  wliom 


t  adversity  has  a 


:banJoD  their 


While  Sex!U3  Pompeius  addresseil  himjclf  to 
Antony  in  these  (erms,  he  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  an  araiei]  force,  and  ho- 
vereit  about  with  some  ships  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
Bcin;  puraaed  by  Titius,  viho  had  orders  from 
Antony  to  oliserve  hb  motions,  ho  sMled  up  the 
Propontia,  ami  put  into  the  harbour  of  Nicome- 
dia.  Here  he'again  offered  to  negotiate;'  but 
being  Inld  that  he  must  surrender  at  discretion, 
he  set  6re  to  his  ships,  and  attempted  to  escape 
by  lttn<l.  Havins  got  into  Phrvgia,  he  was  taken 
in  his  flight,  and  soon  after,  by  ordftr  of  Antony, 
was  put  In  death. 

This  event  bdng  known  at  Rome,  Octaviua 
ordpred  pubUc  rejoidngs.  Among  these  was  a 
solemn  pmcossion,  led  by  two  carria^s  or  chariols 
of  slate  (  in  one  of  them  Ootariua  himself  appear- 
ed ;  hy  the  other,  he  marlted  the  place  that  was 
due  lo  Antnny,  Still  farther,  to  soothe  the 
jealousy  of  his  colleagHe  in  the  emjare,  he  gave 
orders  that  a  statue  sTioulil  be  erected  to  hirn  in 
the  temple  of  Concord,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
-"-—t  in  the  hononrs  which  had  been  recently 


was  (ar  hom  l>eing  ac- 


had  been  an  exile,  and  strip!  of  his  inhentance, 
he  roemoij'  of  lus  talher  and  of  Che  republic, 
filled  the  minds  of  men  with  seoret  indi^nalion, 
and  with  a  lender  melancholy  which  they  could 
not  disguise ;  and  though  dclavina  himself  es- 
caped on  this  acca»an  without  any  pnbUc  insult, 
yet  Titius  sometimeafterwardseihibiting  public 
shows  in  tlie  theatre  of  the  creat  Pompey,  was, 
on  account  of  the  part  which  lie  had  taken  in  the 
marder  of  the  son,  driven  from  thence  by  the 
execrations  of  the  people.' 

The  forces  of  the  empire  were  now  parcel! 
in  two  separate  lots,  under  the  direction  of  mi 
ters,  who  were  soon  to  entertain  the  views  ai 
the  jealousies  of  separate  monarchs.    Oclavi 
was  become  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  occu[Hed 
chiefly  in  removing  obstructions  to  Ms  gov"^- 
mpnt,  and  in  consoiiJatin*  the  arrangemeni 
had  made  in  the  state.    He  bad  taken  meas 
to  repres  many  disorders,  the  dregs  of  Ihe  civi! 
wars,  which  still  afflicted  the  dty  and  the 
tii'iirtus  provinces.     He  had  brought  his  bi 
uniier  tolerable  diacipiine,  and  even  in  a  great 
measure  reconciled  the  people  to  the  loss  of  their 
political  consequence,  and  of  their  lilertiea.     He 
took  care  to  destroy!  "''''  muol^  oatenlnlion.  all 
papers  and  records  from  which  those,  who     -  ' 
acted  against  himselli  might  (car  being  dra 
into  trouble.    He  retained  the  usual  namea,  i 
the  fotmsofofiice;  and  wherever  ha  himself' 
to  ciendse  any  uncommon  power,  he  talked  of 
it  as  a  mere  temporary  eipedicnt  to  obviate  th 
disorders  of  the  times,  and  spofce  of  his  inter 
tion.  in   concert  with  Antony,  to  discuntinL_ 
every  irregular  mode  of  administration,  as  soon 
n.s  the  war  with  the  Parthians  should  be  brought 


to  a  period.  He  even  sent  Bibulus  into  Ihe  east, 
d  public  instructions  to  cnniert  with 
his  coHeague,  the  manner  and  time  of  their  resig- 

Antony,  acting  as  sovereign  of  the  eastern 
empire,  appeared  on  his  part  to  be  altogether  in- 
ent  on  the  ent^rlainments  of  Ihe  court  at  Alex- 
ndiia,  on  tlio  renewal  of  the  war  which  he 
fl'ected  to  meditate  aaainst  the  Partbtana,  or  on 
hia  project  against  Arlavasdes,  the  king  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  who  ho  thought  had  betrayed 
him  in  his  late  expedition.  He  was  encouraged 
'  1  his  designs  on  that  qnarter,  by  the  offers  «  a 
■ngue,  wliich  were  made  to  Mm  Irom  the  king 
of  Medea,  who  Ihinkini  his  services,  during  the 
late  invawon,  ill  requited  by  Ihe  Parthians,  was 
iw  tlisposed  lo  take  arms  anunst  them. 
Antony  having  accepted  of  this  alliance,  fiirmed 
the  project  of  a  new  invaaon  of  Armenia,  chiefly 
intent  on  his  design  to  get  the  person  of  Atta- 
vmdes  into  his  power;  but  he  was,  for  one  sea- 
"Lvprted  from  the  esecntion  of  his  purpose, 
incident,  which  brought  into  the  scnle  of 
cnunials  the  weight  of  passions  and  of  mo- 
it  all  times  powerful ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  to  be  governed  by  the  honiours 
<rfa  few  persons,  scarcely  to  be  balanced  by  any 
other  condderation  whatever. 

Octavia  was  become  impatient  of  the  Delect 
with  which  she  was  treated  hy  her  husliand,  and 
jealous  of  the  preference  which  he  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra. Hearing  that  he  was  to  leave  Alexandria 
on  a  new  Parthian  expe<lilion,  she  determined  to 
place  herself  in  hia  way  as  bo  passed  through 
Syria.  To  enhan™  Iho  pleasure  of  their  meet- 
ina.  she  was  furnished  with  a  variety  of  present^ 
and,  among  the  rest,  attended  by  a  body  of  two 
thousand  chosen  men,  clothed  and  accoutred  in 
the  manner  of  the  prffiloiian  hands,  which  had 
been  formed  hy  her  brother  for  the  guard  of  liis 
own  peiaon,  and  which  he  now  sent  as  a  token 
of  friendship  to  Antony.  She  was  arrived  in 
Greece  with  this  attendance  when  her  intention 
became  known  in,EBvpt.i» 

On  hearing  of  this  jonmey  of  Octavia,  Cleo- 
patra being  greatly  alarnwd,  had  Ihe  addrcaa  to 
appear  sunk  under  a  weight  of  affliction,  which 
she  aftected  to  bear  with  fortilude;  but  was 
sometimes  surprised  in  tears,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  dry  up,  and  either  increased  file  an- 
'  ■     "      '■  pasaon,  or  gave  more  appearance 


of  sine 


nof.adesi 


,_ .,, 'declined,  and  it 

pei«d,  that  her  life  was  in  danger.  She  herself 
continued  obstinate  in  her  silence;  but  her  con- 
fidents insinuated  that  the  fear  of  losing  Antony 
was  the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  that  the  day  he 
left  Alexandria,  would  probably  be  the  last  of  her 
'■'"       Thus,  with  a  miilute  probably  of  artifice 


Antony  at  Alexandria,  and  prevailed  on 
bim  to  send  a  peremptory  order  to  Octavie,  not 
10  advance  in  her  intended  progress  to  the  east. 
He  escused  hiJiiself  at  the  same  time,  from  even 
eiccpting  llie  presents  which  she  brought  from 
her  brother." 
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Upon  the  return  of  Oelavia  to  Rome,  under 
ill  tile  circumstances  of  this  alTront,  hn  brother 
propoaed  that  she  should  renounce  her  connec- 
tion with  Antony,  tind  remove  from  his  house  \ 
but  if  in  this  he  wished  her  to  act  from  reeent- 
I  conduct,  though  uroceetlii 

_..dve,  was  better  calculateil 

the  people  in  avenging  her  quarrel.  Beinjr  will- 
ing Co  await  the  return  of  her  husband's  inclina- 
tions, she  reniaineil  at  the  head  of  his  fiunily, 
continued  to  manage  hia  BtTsirs,  and  acted  in 
etery  particular  as  the  mother  of  his  children, 
eren  of  those  hy  a  former  marriagi',  and  nniler- 
toub  the  protection  of  such  adherents  and  friends 
as  came  to  solicit  their  afbirs  in  the  capitol.' 

The  unworthy  treatment  which  Octavia  re- 
craved  in  return  for  so  much  duty,  as  it  interested 
the  public  in  her  &vour,  so  it  gave  an  immediate 
prospect  of  a  breach  between  the  lea'Jers,  who 
now  divided  the  empire.  Antony  and  Oclavius 
had  been  rivals  for  liie  succes«on  of  Caesar's 
power,  had  frequent  quarrels,  wliich  were  sus- 
T«nded  from  lime  to  time  by  apiiarent  and  am- 
tngiious  reconciliations.  Even  the  marringc  of 
Octavia  was  no  more  than  a  mere  eipeilient  to 
pnt  off  to  a  more  convenient  time  ji  final  breach, 
which,  between  parties  of  such  oppoMle  preten- 
sions, musit  in  tlie  end  be  deemed  nnavotdalile. 

It  is  probable  that  Octavius,  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  connection  with  Antony,  or  withsny 
other  party,  had  nover  lost  sight  of  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  formed  from  his  earijest  youth,  not 
only  as  the  bar  of  Julius  Ctesar,  bat  as  [he  suc- 
cessor likewise  to  his  power  in  the  common- 
neatch.  He  united  or  brolie  with  different  par- 
ties, according  to  the  slate  of  his  aflairs,  and 
procured  tliese  breaches  or  coalitions  in  the  pre- 
cise conjunctures  that  were  most  lavoorable  to 
himself.  He  at  one  time  joined  with  the  senate', 
and  Ihe  assas»ns  of  his  uncle,  to  pull  down  tlie 
power  of  Antony;  he  afterwards  joined  vtith 
Antony  to  reduce  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the 
republic  He  courted  Antony  occasionally,  (o 
prevent  his  farming  any  ilan^rous  combination 
with  Seitns  Pompcius  or  with  Lepidus,  and,  in 
general,  kept  lenns  with  him,  while  either  of 
these  leaders  continued  to  be  formidable,  or  could 
cast  the  balance  by  uniting  against  him. 

This  refined  poUticlan,  upon  becoming  sole 
master  of  Italy,  and  of  the  wcatern  provinces, 
was  now  better  enabled,  tlian  formerly,  to  bmve 
the  power  of  his  remaining  competitor  in  the  em- 
[urei  and  he  prepared  tor  the  contest,  which 
could  not  be  long  avoided.     He  had  greatly  re- 
duced his  nulitary  establishment,  by  purging  hit 
armies  of  improper  subjects,  not  only  the  armies 
which  had  come  over  to  him  from  his  antago. 
ntsts.  Sextos  Pompeius  -~'  '  ------  >-- ■  "-    - 

likendse  which  had  bee 
tween  Antony  and  himaetC  But  even,  after  he 
had  thus  dismissed  such  as  were  of  doubtful 
ftith,  anil  reduced  his  establishuieiit  to  that  mea- 
sure which  ha  wished  to  maintain,  he  had  still 
ranaining  a  greater  number  than  his  present  oc- 
casions seentel  to  require,  and  he  sought  ibr  pre- 
tences, under  which,  m  the  present  state  of  tran- 
qoilUty  to  which  bis  division  of  tiie  empire  was 
reduced,  he  misht  avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his 
rival,  an'l  juMify  his  maintaining  so  great  a  miU- 
lacy  force.    For  this  purpose  probably  it  was, 

1  Fiul. 


that  he  tbnned  the  project  of  a  war  first  ia 
Africa,  in  the  eiiecution  of  which,  he  sclvially 
passed  into  Sicily;  and  being  there  some  liiue 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  be  changrd  his  ob- 
ject, and  sent  the  army  destined  for  Africa  to  the 
oppo^te  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Iladiiatic,  to 
make  war  on  the  Japydea.  Savi,  Pannonii,  and 
other  natu)ns  on  the  dde  of  Illyricum,  who  nere 
more  likely  than  the  Africans  to  furnish  his 
troops  with  the  eiperience  of  real  senice,  as  viell 
as  himself  with  a  idauiable  pretence  for  keeping 
them  on  foot.  They  accordingly  penetrated,  t 
his  orders,  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  empire  o 
that  ^e,  and  were  employed  to  gather  lauivls 
at  the  expense  of  the  barbarians,  by  w-hom,  ho 
alleged,  I  lat  his  provinces  had  brenollenlniested. 
In  the  mean  while,  according  to 
U.  C.  719.  the  arrangeuKnts  that  were  made 
7  &wi.h™."'^''"2  •"  '*'*  succession  of  consuls, 
2^^""  Antony  was  elected  into  this  office, 
■nlasalaat!.  and  though  not  present  in  person  on 
L.  Snijm.  ll-,e  first  of  January,  had  bis  name 
niu  jiiniii-  entered  on  the  record.    In  accepting 

PihI.  JRkj-  tnore  than  to  ascertain  his  right  to 
iiiu.  c.  JHi-  dispose  of  the  consulate,  and  had 
r'T  7^  a"*n  a  commisaion,  by  which,  on 
MB^^  the  very  day  of  his  admission,  he 
mm,  vacated  the  office  in  favour  of  an- 

other, and  brought  forward  a  number 
of  hia  fripnds  In  the  course  of  the  year.  He 
wished  by  these  means  to  make  known,  that 
although  Octavius  was  pleased  to  occupy  the 
seats  of  government;  ^et  he  was  not  to  engross 
for  hia  ihends  and  retainers  the  ordinary  honours 
that  were  enjoyed  in  the  state. 

Octavius,  probably,  treading  as  neariy  as  he 
could  in  the  steps  of  his  iaie  uncle,  still  sought 
for  occasions  to  keep  hia  armies  in  service;  and 
although  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  abroad, 
or  maEe  new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the  em- 
pire, yet  he  afleeted  to  have  many  designs  which 


reduction  of  Britaiii,  made  tho  necessary  prepa- 
rations, and  proceeded  himself  to  the  northtm 
parts  of  Gaul.  Here,  however,  his  Bttcniiin  was 
again  diverted  to  a  difierent  quarter.  Having' 
an  army  employed  on  the  side  of  Illyricum,  in 
separate  divisions,  under  Agrippa  and  other  otfi- 
cers,  Messala  and  Geminus,  whose  names  only 
are  known:  it  was  reported,  that  the  division, 
under  Geminus,  acting  in  Fannonia,  had  received 
a  check,  and  been  tmliged  to  retire  from  some 
parts  of  the  country  they  had  formerly  occuiiied. 
Upon  this  alarm,  Octavins  himself  thought  pro- 

S!r  to  lay  aside  hia  design  upon  Britain ;  but 
nding,  upon  his  arrival  in  Illyricum,  that  the 
supposed  loss  was  already  repainvl,  the  enemy  in 

ground  of  his  army  recovered,  he  himself  joined 
Agrippa,  who  was  employed  against  the  Dal- 
matians, and  continued  for  some  months  to 
■take  a  part  in  tlie  campaign  with  this  lavourita 
officer." 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  aa  if  equally  dis- 
posed to  have  an  army  inured  to  service,  sought 
likewise  fur  occasions  of  war ;  and  having  quieted 
the  jealousies  of  Cleopatra,  b^  a  seemingly  irre- 
concilable breach  vritb  her  nvsl,  was  peni^ktr^ 

3  Dio.Casi.  lib-iH-c.  J9. 
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(o  form  proiprts  of  enterpnse  beyonJ  the  limits 
ofEgyi-t.  He  rencneJ  his  defflgiis  ajpiinst  thp 
kin^  of  Armenia  ami  Pnrthia.  In  tKe  uprinn. 
heailvnnwd  toNicopdiA,  a  plnce  sn  namni,  li-um 
the  victory  of  Pompey  over  MithriJalea;  mul 
suppo^ng  that  Ihe  treichery  of  ArtavBuili^s,  in 
betraying  StBtianus,  would  justify  any  meaBuns 
he  roiild  take  against  him,  he  sent  re[>ratefi  mes- 
sages, unilei  pretence  of  friendshi]!,  desiring  a 
Ronfetenix;  but  niUi  a  real  intenlion  of  Sfmng 
hi?  pprsoi).  The  more  efTectually  to  remove  all 
sitspieions  of  any  euch  de«gn,  bo  proposed  o 
marriage  between  Alexander,  one  of  his  own 
niTis  by  CleopatiH,  and  the  dauBhter  of  that 
prince;  but  not  e'jcceeding  in  this  aitijice,  he 
Dilvaneed  into  the  heart  of  Amtenia,  and  threat- 
eneil  to  lay  the  kingilom  waste  with  lira  nod 
sword.  Ths  kiiig  being  unprepared  for  defence, 
took  hia  mmlntioii  at  1^  to  I17  the  «ne?rity  of 
Antony's  pn>tession%  and  waa  actually  taken. 

The  first  advanta^  which  the  Roman  general 
proposed  to  make  of  this  capture,  wan  eiarting  a 
ransom;  and  for  thia  purpose,  the  king,  hein^ 
carried  round  the  fortresses  of  his  kinplom  in 
which  the  royal  treasure  had  been  deposited,  was 
made  to  demand  great  euoib  of  money  under  this 
pretence ;  but  the  officers,  to  whom  this  demand 
was  addressed,  knowing  that  (brir  sovereign  was 
a  prisiaier,  shut  their  gates  against  him,  and  re- 
fused to  comjjy.  The  army  of  Armenia,  at  the 
same  time  assembled,  and  can^dering  the  throne 
as  vatanl,  placed  upon  it  Arlaies,  the  eldest  Bon 
of  their  captive  king.  Being  leii  by  this  youn^ 
prince  into  immediate  action  with  the  Romans, 
they  w(m  deJeatert,  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  take  refuga  with  the  Parthians. 

Antony  contented  with  this  victory,  which 
gave  him  possession  of  the  country,  put  his  army 
into  winter  quartt'rs  in  the  Lesser  Amonia,  and 
enlerrd  into  a  detensjve  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Media,  whose  daughter,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
betrothed  to  the  same  son  of  Cleopatra,  whose 
proposed  marriage  with  llie  daughter  of  Arta- 
vasiies  had  been  employed  as  a  snare  to  lielray 
that  prince. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  transactions,  An- 
tony set  out  on  his  return  to  Egvpt,  and  meditating 
a  triumphal  procession  into  tKe  citjr  of  Alexan- 
dria, destined  his  captii  -  '- ■   -  '■-    


g" 


;hains;  and  accordingly,  u 


n  the  arrival  of 


made  a  speech  lo  the  people,  and  ordered  a  pub- 
he  feast.  Ln  iheso  several  particulars,  seeming  lo 
place  the  inhalMtants  of  Alexandria  ujxm  a  foot 
of  equality  with  Che  Rumiin  people,  and  prosti- 
tuting a  solemn  institution  of  the  Romans  to  the 
vanity  of  a  iHfbarous  court,  he  gave  much  scan- 
dal and  offence  at  Rome.  Every 
being  exaggomted  by  his  enemies,  hia  own  exira- 
vog»nce  gained  a  ready  belief  to  every  report  that 


dated  hi 


It  has  been  oliaerved,  on  different  mraisinns, 
that  Antony,  although  he  stemmed  the  current 
of  adversity  with  vigour  and  ability,  was  generallv 
carried  by  prosperity  into  every  ei^fisso^aen^ua^ 
ity,  extravagance,  and  dts^pation.  In  this  time 
of  festivity,  Tie  assumed,  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
bauch, not  only  the  eiisltni  dtess,  and  all  the 


badges  of  royalty,  but  likewise!  the  attire  and  de- 
signation of  a  god :  wore  the  buskins,  the  gokten 
crown,  and  the  chaptet  of  ivv  helimging  lo  Bac- 
chus, held  the  Thyrsus  in  'his  hand,  and  waa 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on  a  car 
like  those  which  were  employe<l  in  the  procenunna 
of  the  goiiB.<  ll  was  aaiil,  thai  Cleoptra  at  the 
same  tihie  assumed  the  dress  of  Isis;  that  being 
seatn)  together  on  thrones  of  gold,  elevated  on  a 
lolly  platform,  Antony  presented  Cleopatra  to 
the  jieople,  as  quern  not  only  of  Egypt  and  Cy 
prus,  but  likewise  of  Afiica  and  Cielrsyria,  and 
that  he  associated  with  her  in  these  tiUes  Casa- 
rion,  her  supposed  son  by  Julius  Cesar.  Tn  bit 
own  »ni  Alexander,  in  these  drunken  assigna- 
tions of  empire,  it  was  reimrted  that  he  allotted 
Armenia,  Ivledia,  and  Pailhia,  whicJi,  though  not 
in  his  possession,  he  consideml  an  a  certain  con- 
quest :  to  Ptolomy,  another  of  his  sons,  Plia'nicia, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia,)  and  presented  each  tif  them 
(o  the  people  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  rnragnB 
and  the  retinue  suiteil  (othesevend  destinations; 
Alexnnder,  with  the  Peraan  tiara;  and  Ptolomy, 
with  the  dress  and  diadem  worn  by  tlie  princea 
ofMaiviluida. 

This  mock  distriliutioti  of  the  eastern  king- 
dmns  was  executed  Ln  formal  tk^ls  or  writings, 
of  whicli  co{Hes  were  ordered  to  Rome  to  be  de- 
pisdted  in  the  records  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
in  Che  keeping  of  the  vinrtns.  And  as  OctaviaB 
looked  C>r»ard  to  an  immediate  quarrel  with  An- 
tony, the  whole  circumstances  with  which  these 
acts  had  been  soienmixed  at  Alexanilria,  were  in- 
duslriuusly  published  at  Rome  to  his  prejudice. 
Thewritii^  however,  not  lieing  actually  brought 
to  the  city  before  the  anba-quent  year,  in  which 
Domitius  and  So^us  were  consuls,  part  of  the 
srandal  was  for  some  time  secreted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  these  magistrates,  who  were  ineliniil  to 
&vour  Antony  against  Oclavius  in  the  impend- 
ing contest  for  eniiiiro. 

Whiln  Antony  indulge<l  him- 
U.  C.  Tin.  self  in  tliese  entravagancies  at 
Imrrr.  CisnT  Alexandria,  Oetavius,  with  L. 
/"7w'  Id  Vokatius   Tullus,  assumed    the 

TxU^  "'  ''^''  '^  consuls  at  Riane ;  but  the 
first,  Ht  his  admission,  Ihousht 
p.  Aatrmiia  prosier  lo  tt)llowtlie  example  that 
'*"!';  ..  was  lately  set  lohitn  by  Antony; 
t.  M«iS"'  ""  ""■  ""*  "^  Jannary,  vaiated 
tlie  ofl]ce,  and  substituted  another 
£1  K«i.  ./Ht.  in  his  place.  By  like  successive 
a  Fatiiu.  substitutions,   he  communicated 

this  dignity  in  Ihe  course  of  Ihe  year  to  ail  dif- 

M.  Jlrilita,  l^he  oflice  of  »dile,  which  had 

Ai-iale  been  generally  declined  on  oc- 

Ri.KtX.  SrpL  count  of  the  expenses  which  at- 
L  HHaciiia.  tended  the  discharee  of  il,  and 
Bz.  KaJ.  Oct.  which  had  been  tor  some  time 
L.  Lamaim.  discontinued,  was  now  revived  in 
the  person  of  Agripia,  who, 
though  he  had  been  alrcadv  of  a  higher  rank, 
and  in  the  station  of  consul,  voluntanly  under- 
took the  dutif «  of  ledile ;  and,  at  his  own  expense, 
applied  himself  to  the  more  serious  oiyecls  of  tlie 
trust,  liy  constructing  highways,  erecliiig  public 
works,  and  cleaning  the  common  sewers,  worka 
of  great  antiquity,   that  seemed  ti>  exited   the 
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force  of  the  timra  lo  which  they  wi 

He  nt  tlie  same  time  rrjiainv]  the  circus,  nutiie 

newri^lalioiisforfiiiniluclingtheertiTlainmeiiti- 

af  that  placp,  and  hioisell'  Gihibited  magiiiJicenl 

Under  this  maitistrscy  of  Agrippa,  the  peoplt 
were  gratifieil  with  presKiita,  as  well  an  witli 
pastinu^a.  AiUclm  uf  tinery,  trinkets, 
HDina  of  money  were  dtBtrinutetr  hy  r  ! 
tottery.  Counters  or  tnJli-U,  entitling  tiie  lifarer 
to  GHrtain  |iriz«t^  which  wen!  marfcei]  npnn  each, 
were  tlirowii  out  hy  hanill'uls  to  lie  scianiblnl  fiir 
in  the  cniwcl.  Fitlilic  hathti,  fiirnlBhed  with 
\b.e  usuhI  apparatua,  wore  pmvideil,  and  attended 
with  krc[terBaitd  dresBeTMat  the  public  expfnflCi^ 
acts  of  munilicence  and  pnpnlaiity,  in  which  it 
wax  thought  proper  to  cvltivnte  the  public  &tuut. 

OctaviuK  al  the  entne  time,  on  so  nnar  a  pros- 
pect of  a  (juarrel  with  Antony,  who  was  k 
C'  half  the  forces  of  the  em^are  apainiil 
the  good  fortune  lo  disengage  himself  from 
foreign  wars.  Those  which  tic  caiiieil  on  in 
Daltnatin,  terminated  in  the  guhmisBion  of  lh.il 
people,  in  Iheii  ginng  hostages  for  their  gooil  Iif- 
haviour,  and  in  Iheir  mrtofing  the  colonrs  which 
had  lieen  taken  from  a  Roman  araiy  they  hail  de- 
feated uniler  the  con  Juct  of  ValininiL  These  he 
hung  Dp  in  a  inrtico,  wtuch  liore  hia  own  name ; 
but  a  tnuiiiph  li^ng  decreed  lo  him,  he  declineil 
or  deferreil  accepting  of  it ;  on  thin,  aa  on  ninny 
other  occBsiims,  discovering  a  mind,  though  Itind 
of  dominion,  iniliHerent  lo  pomp,  anJ  the  exterior 
appearances  of  (Hiwer. 

Antunv  (iBsaed  [he  summer  at  the  head  of  hifi 
army  in  Syria,  without  having  maile  any  al(ein|it 
against  the  Parthians.  He  renewed  his  defen- 
uvc  alliance  with  the  kinj|  of  Meiliaj  and  the 
parties  in  Ihis  treaty,  bang  to  nan»  the  powers 
againsl  whom  they  resjiectiiciy  wished,  in  the 
event  of  a  tvar,  to  secure  an  aUiancp,  thu  king  of 
MeiKa  made  particular  mention  of  the  T'Brthiaim, 
and  Antony  named  Octavius.  At  the  em)  uf  thia 
negMintion,  they  mulually  made  an  exchange  of 

Thus  Antony  made  no  secret  of  the  distrust 
which  he  concaved  of  his  colleague  in  the  eni- 
jrire,  or  of  a  breach,  which,  from  their  niuliial 
jealousies  and  provocationa,  was  gruilually  wideD- 
ing.  He  affected  to  treat  CsBarion,  (he  repotod 
e^n  of  Julius  Ccesar  by  Cleopatra,  as  Ihe  legiA- 
mate  hdr  of  tlie  Julian  family.  He  likewiac  ro- 
torleil  on  Oc4ftrius,  the  artifice  which  had  b?eu 
practised  ai^ainst  himself  hy  jirofeHsing 


Lei<idus',  but  asked,  if  LeiiiduH  wtire  justly  de- 
posed, why  he  himself  was  not  ailmitteil  to  his 
share  in  the  provinces?  He  complained  of  his 
being  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  sjioils  of  Sep- 
tus Pompeins,  as  well  an  of  Lepidus;  and  of  his 
being  eicludn]  frinn  Italy,  which  was  the  com- 
mon seat  of  government  lo  the  whole  empire, 
and  which  Octavins  had  not  any  right  to  appro- 
priate to  himself. 

To  these  complaints  Oclavius  replied.  That 
Antony,  without  making  any  compensalion  tii 
his  collrasjues  in  the  western  provincfiB,  harlsi'i/Bd 
an  the  kinrrdom  of  Egypt;  tiiat  be  had  tintvur- 
[antahly  put  Seitns  Pompedus  to  ileath ;  that  he 


had  dishonoured  the  Roman  name  by  his  hreach 
of  faith  with  Ihe  king  of  Armenia,  and  had  given 
no  account  at  Rmne  of  Ihe  spoils  of  that  kingdom 
that  lie  lud  presumeil  Eo  diwiembrr  tlie  Roman 
emiare  in  behalf  of  Cleopfllnii  and  of  her  children 
and  that  he  supporled  her  in  an  attl^mpt  lo  in- 
ttmh'.  into  the  fiiniily  of  Cssar  one  of  hi'T  spurious 

TlicHe  mntual  complaints  were  publicly  made, 
anil  sojiporled  at  Rome.  Neither  of  Ihe  parties 
[imfessed  any  intention  of  going  to  war;  hut, 
under  various  pretences,  colleeteiT  miMiev,  and 
augmented  Lhrir  forces.  They  hek!  a  niniioiial 
correspondence  by  agents  and  measengers,  n«Te(y 
'"  *"""■  ■\n  opportnnity  of  observing  ee"'-  --•'—'- 


I  inTolved  ui  Ihcir  di 


jonlonaio^  not  only  thar  own  immediate  ri'lai 
and  friends,  hut  such  as  now  comuoseii  ihe  iirnale 
and  Bssemlilies  of  the  people,  who  could  niA  re- 
main unconcerned  siiectatora  in  a  dillereiiee  be- 
tween iiursons  who  were  likely  again  lo  involve 
the  empire  itself  in  a  civil  war. 

Cneiua  Doudtius  Aheiiobar- 
IT.  C,  721.  bus,  anii  Cmus  So«ias,  houng  in 
Cn.  WiBoiiiiw  CDnsn|uenrp  of  precwliny  engage 
M^aaiarhBi,  niPUts  Succeeded  l.j  the  mnsidite, 
^"]¥»r!!S.  an<l  If'ig  a«ach.il  to  Aiilony, 
f-  OmiiiHt.  ojH'uly  rapouFiil  bis  i-iioj^.  So- 
Kt.  Kal.  jVob.  Blus,  on  the  first  id'  .lunmiiy,  in 
P.  falmta.        entering  upon  his  iilllie,  v.-tituri!d 


dress; 

was  lo  be  moveil  by  the  consul,  and  wisJiinf;  W 
know  the  full  eitent  of  the  charge  l<eliirc  he 
should  be  otiliged  to  reply,  on  that  3iiy,  ab^iilr'd 
hiniHetf  from  the  Bciiah',-  Inil  toiib  care  to  huvs 
IMonins,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  )H'oph',  pte- 
]iared  to  walch  over  his  inlerrsl,  and  lo  put  a 
negative  on  any  pnceeding  thai  mli;hl  lie  at- 
tempted to  hia  prejudice.  At  the  iieit  a-*,mlily 
of  the  senate,  be  appeared  with  a  nujMi'niLt^  luxiy 
of  armed  men,  seated  tumsclf  bilwii'ij  ilu'  tun- 

ik,  and  Irom  that  place  made  Itix  iiijhkit  [,i  (he 
accusations,  whicji  in  the  former  KiiTtini>  ]iad 
tievn  stated  against  him,  and  retorted  much  li^ioie 
on  bis  enemies.  He  called  n|Hni  Antony,  jn 
particular,  to  return  into  Italy,  and  tu  a'^igii  liie 
triumvirati^  the  [leiiod  fiir  which  tluit  liiuiiwrary 
power  was  created  being  now  expired.^ 

To  Ihis  [leiiance,  on  the  part  of  Octaviux,  i?o 
reply  hdng  made  by  Ihe  Irieiuls  of  Aiitonv,  tlie 
asaemMy  was  adjourned  for  some  days,  ifuriiig 
which  lime  both  the  consuls  tliought  jirojM-r  to 
withdraw  trom  the  city ;  and  nol  supposing  thi'tn- 
selves  safe  within  the  juiiadiction  of  a  jjerson 
against  whom  they  bad  taken  su  boalilc  a  jiarl, 
continueil  their  retreat  into  Ams,  where  AiiWiny, 
wliose  cause  they  luul  espoused,  had  llio  nieans 

protect  them. 

Octaiius,  pleased  lo  find  himself  by  the  Hiirht 
of  Ihe  ordinaiy  magistrates,  lefi  nmsler  of  the 
cilv,  and  freed  from  tlie  necessity  of  uniploving 
immeiliate  Kirce  ^itist  the  tiirinii  of  cumioon 
--'-■-  -ivetbem  no  intefrujjtiun,  nor  attempl. 
ent  their  eaca|)e.  He  even  jrave  out, 
ofllcerB  had  wiihdrawn  by  his  periiiis- 
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18  dispoeed  bi 
join  nis  anUgonist,  might  follow  their  example.' 
Anloiij,  when  he  received  an  account  of  what 
vius  thus  passing  st  Rome,  heiiig  arrived  in  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  on  hie  last  eipcdilinn  into  that 
country,  assembled  all  the  senators  uf  his  party 
who  were  then  with  his  army,  laid  before  thvm 
his  grounds  of  cotipfninl  against  Octavius,  re- 
nounced in  form  his  marriage  with  Octiivia,  and 
declared  war  on  her  brother/  At  the  same  time, 
be  took  a  Bolemn  <Kith,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
self, at  the  end  of  six  months,  after  be  should 
have  relieved  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Octavius, 

and  people,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  constitution. 
Httvmg  taken  thia  method  to  gain  all  those  who 
wished  fur  tiic  restoralbn  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  liaving  remitted  great  sums  of  money  into 
Italy,  la  be  dealt  out  in  presents  and  gratuiticB  to 
the  army  of  his  rival,'  instead  of  pursuing  the 

ErctendeJ  ol^c<^  of  the  war  in  Armenia,  he  put 
i»  army  in  motion  westward.  Having  CaniiAus 
ailvanceil  with  sixteen  legions,  he  himself  con- 
dui^ting  the  queen  of  E^ypt,  who  was  to  have 
her  share  in  the  enterprise,  took  the  route  of 
Ephesus,  where  all  his  ships  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble. Of  these  he  had  eight  hundred  soil,  of 
which  Cleopatra furniahed  two  hundred  complete- 
ly equipped,  together  wiUi  twenty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money.' 

The  consuls  Domitius  and  Sosius  having  join- 
e{]  Antony  at  Ephe^us,  and  llniling  all  his  coun- 
cils governed  by  the  caprice  of  Cleopatra,  and  all 
hii  measures  made  subservieitt  to  her  vanity  or 
interest,  wartt^y  recommended  that  the  queen  of 
Egypt  should  return  Into  her  own  kingdom,  and 
there  roniidn  until  the  war  should  he  at  na  end; 
but  shp,  dreading  the  loss  of  her  influence,  the 
resifir.ition  of  Oe^avia,  and  a  reconciliation  of 
partii'^,  to  which  her  pretenaons,  interests,  and 
pasiioiis  mu!it  lie  the  Arst  sacrifice,  empbyed  all 
her  artiJlcc  lo  defeat  their  counsel,  and  to  main- 
tain her  ascendant  over  Antony.  For  this  pur- 
pose, with  more  care  and  asdduity  than  she 
muslcrcd  the  forces  of  her  albes,  or  collected  the 
rciourcea  of  her  kingdom  for  the  support  of  the 


ofdi 
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Many  Roman  officers,  who  had  hilherM  em- 
fortunes  with  Antony,  Jisgusted  by 


cause,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  his 
enSiny.  PlancuBj  in  particular,  with  Tilius, 
long  dlssatisded  with  the  influence  and  conduct 
of  Cleoiwtra,  deserted  him.  They  broiuiht  with 
them  into  Italy  particular  accounts  of  Antony's 
levity,  aj|[|  of  Cleopatra's  insolent  speeches,  in- 
siiiunting  thai  she  flattered  herse.lf  with  the  hopes 
of  becoming  mistress  of  the  Ronian  empire. 
They  prmiuced  copifs  of  Antony's  will,  already 
nientioued  as  having  been  sent  lo  the  records  of 
the  Vestals,  and  which,  by  its  extravagance, 
priKureti  credit  to  every  other  reprt  which  was 
raised  to  bis  prejudice,  so  much  as  In  make  it  be- 
lieveil,  that  if  he  should  prevail  in  the  contest 
will]  Octavius,  he  meant  to  declare  Cleo|iatra 
queen  of  the  Romans,  and  to  transfer  the  scat  of 
the  iin|iin'  to  Alexandria. 


These  reports,  tending  to  render  Antony  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  or  of  scorn,  were  propagatt  J  with 
great  eflect  among  the  people.  They  were  even 
intmlueed  in  the  senate,  and  emjiloyed  as  the 
pretence  tor  a  motion  that  was  made  to  divest 
him  of  his  [iresent  cummnnd  in  the  east,  anrt  of 
that  share  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  held  in 
the  capacity  of  triumvir,  and  to  declare  him  in- 
capable of 'hoMing  the  office  of  consul,  to  which 
he  was  destined  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Plancus,  in  support  of  the  motion  Ihat  was 
made  to  this  purpose,  urging,  together  with  the 
rejiortB  now  mentioned,  the  manifold  diwirders 
which  were  imputeil  to  Antony,  anil  the  many 
ofiencee  he  had  committeil  against  the  cutiiinnn- 
weallb,  wits  answered  with  great  cnuni);e  and 
asperity,  by  persons  who  still  ventured  to  i's|hiu»8 
the  caiise  of  tlic  alsent  triumvir.  "While  you 
were  of  his  councils,"  said  Coponius  In  I'laiicua 
on  this  occa^on,  "I  doubt  not  but  the  conduct 
of  Antony  was  suffidently  blameHlde.""' 

Octavius,  however,  being  master  at  Rome,  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  a  decree  was  obtaineii, 
in  consequence  of  it,  to  susjiend  Mark  Antony 
in  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  War  a1  the 
same  time   viias  formally  declared  uigainst    the 

3ueen  of  Egypt,  while  Octavius,  with  his  usual 
iscretion,  lo  avoiii  making  enemies  nniiefeasarily 
of  those  who  must  have  tifa  involved  with  An- 
tony in  any  ixnuonal  attainder,  did  not  include 
bun  in  this  dcctaiation.  A  proclamation,  how- 
ever, was  pubbshed,  "requiring  all  dtizi'iis  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  Antony,  as  luring 
abandoned  to  the  cajirices  of  a  stransjer,  and  a 
woman,  who,  by  a  kind  of  &sci  nation,  li-d  him  ia 
her  train,  andprevaihidupunhimtocounteiiuiic^ 
against  his  own  country,  a  war  which  wok  lo  be 
conducted  by  the  eunuchs  Mardio  and  Pothinus, 
keepers  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria ;  and  by  Ira 
and  Charmion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopatra, 
who  hoped  soon  to  reign  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  emigre,  as  absolutely  as  they  had  for  aome 
time  governed  in  the  provinces  of  the  East."" 

In  the  sequel  of  the,se  declaration)^  some  taxes 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  wore  laid  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  <  an  uncommon  slretcli  of  power, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  was 
likely  to  diridethe  tieople^  appeared  lo  he  impoli- 
tic and  dangemie.  All  Irenl  alaves,  having  two 
hundred  eesteitia  or  upwards,  weie  rtquired  lo 
pay  an  eighth  of  their  cHects,  free  citizens  were 
reijuircd  to  pay  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  revenue ; 
and  these  exactions  being  violently  enlonx'd,  gave 
rise  in  maihr  places  to  insurrection  and  blood- 
shed ;"  and  ^le  minds  of  men  being^  greatly  agi- 


the  eve  of  imprtant  ei 

Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  with  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Kpheaus  to  Samos,  and  from 
thence  to  Atiieiis,  where,  together  with  the  queen 
of  Egy)it,  he  was  received  with  a  flattering  pa- 
geantry, and  with  many  complimentary  addresse^ 
in  compofflng  which,  this  people  now  exercised 
that  ingenuity  for  which  they  w"~ 


bratcd  In  conducting  matters 
Cli'opatra  wasadmilted  to  the  frcetloiii 
of  Athens.  Antony,  lieing  alreailv  a 
the  procession,  in  which  tho  ropublic  e 
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fer  this  honour  on  the  queen ,'  and  made  her  a 
speech  in  nanke  of  bia  iellow-intJzens,  the  Athe- 
nian people. 

From  thence  AnWnv  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Coreyra,  where  all  liis  liircea  assembled,  and 
seemed  Jo  threaten  llal j  widi  an  imiiiediate  inva- 
tioa.  He  bad  undoutitedly  got  the  start  of  his 
antagonist,  niinbt  have  surprised  him,  and  di- 
vided tlie  inhabitants  of  Italy,  aitd  ot)ier{Hrts  of 
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discontenled  on  account  of  recent  eiacti.ms, 
^ete  ilJMpDsed  to  (iiTOur  the  absent  party,  or  from 
aiumosity  lo  a  government,  under  which  (hey 
had  experienced  oppression,  were  denrous  of  any 

With  a!l  these  advantages  in  his  favour,  Anto- 
ny  either  never  had  the  intention  to  invade  Italy 
in  the  present  season,  or  laiil  it  atude,  and  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  winter  in  Greece.  He  sent 
his  fleet  into  the  gulpli  of  Ambrada,  and  oua^- 
lered  his  army  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  round  lb 
gulph  of  C<>rinth,  where,  heaiiles  the  ordinary 
Tesources  of  the  conittry,  they  had  continual 
supplies  of  every  necessary  by  sea,  from  Asia 
and  Egypt. 

By  the  last  arrangement,  which  had  been  con* 
eerted  between  Octavius  and  An- 
!iy,  for  the  socecasion  of  consuls 
during  eight  years,  of  which  this 
Mar  rut-  ™^^  ^"^  ''^^  they  tbejuselves  were 

Misinln  Car-  now  to  have  entered  on  the  office^ 
jfniu.  Ei  but  Antony  t)eing  set  aside  by  a 

Sr  """ii" '"'  P'^''''^  *^  °^  *'^  senate  and  people, 
!^(!'ost.  Oil.  OclaviusasBuiuedforhiscolleague, 
Pimptiat,  Messala,  sireaily  mentioned  as  the 

particular  Iriend  of  Marcus  Bru- 
tus. This'almostoniy  Temaimng  partisan  of  the 
repnblic  had  been  among  the  prnscrihed,  but  was 
anerwards  taken  into  favour,  and  reconciled  to 
the  sncccssor  of  Ciesar.i 

Octavius  now  holding  the  office  of  Roman 
CDUSul,  endeavoured  to  sink,  under  this  designa- 
tion of  a  legal  magistrate,  bis  pretensions  as  a 
military  adventurer,  am!  qualilied  the  troops, 
which  ne  employed  against  Antony,  as  the  forces 
of  the  commoutrealtli,  assembled  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  a  foreign  enem^.  He  drew  them  together 
on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  and  while  he  stationed 
the  greater  part  of  liis  fleet  in  two  divisions  at 
Brundusium  and  Tarentum,  sent  Acrippa  with 
a  sijuadronto  ply  olTtbe  harliours  of  Qreece,  and 
to  interrupt  the  naval  commonicaUans  of  the 

By  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Agrippa,  many 
captures  voere  made  in  the  winter,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  corn,  arras,  and  military  stores  from 
A-sia.  Syria,  and  Egypt,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Antony's  fleet  and  army,'  was  rendered  iliflicult 
and  eitremely  precarious.  To  supply  tbrar  ne- 
cessities, both  bis  sea  and  land  Gtrces  were  obliged 
to  plunder  the  country  around  them ;, 
want  of  horses  and  carriages,  drove  the  inhalrit- 
ants  like  beasts  of  burden,  laden  wilJi  corn  and 
Other  profisions,  to  the  sea  coast.  Antony,  when 
he  joined  his  fleet  at  Aelium,  being  told  that  half 
his  rowers  had  perished  from  scarcity  and  disease : 
"  The  oars,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  are  safe."' 

Ill  the  mean  lime,  Octavius  brought  his  land 
ibrces  lo  Brundusium  and  Turentuni ;  and  either 


to  show  the  strength  of  his  party,  or  to  secure  the 
persons  of  those  of  whose  fidelity  he  entertained 
any  doubt,  summoned  all  the  Roman  ettizciis  of 
note  to  attend  him  on  the  coast.  From  thence, 
in  order  to  profit  by  Antony's  delay,  and  lo  fix 
the  theatre  of  the  war  in  Greece,  ho  enilKirked 
with  his  army,  and  stood  for  tlie  op|io^te  coast  of 
Epirus.  He  landed  unclef  the  promontory  of 
Acroceraunus,  the  same  place  al  which  Julius 
debarked  in  pursuit  of  the  war  tvhh  Fon][iey; 
and  from  this  place,^  ordering  the  fleet  to  coast 
round  the  heail  tajiils,  and  the  island  of  (i^orcvra, 
be  marched  with  the  army  along  shore  towards 
thegul|ih of  Anibracia. 

This  gulph  opens  into  the  channel  that  sppa- 
rates  the  islands  of  Coreyra,  Leucada,  and  Le- 
phalonia.  it  is  narrow  at  its  entranre;*  but  is 
wilier  within,!  and  Etretcbea  eastnard^  aliout 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  At  its  opening,  on  tho 
southern  shore,  stocxl  Actium,  -  and  opposite  W 
this  place  stooii  Toryne,  aflfirwanls  called  Kica- 
polis.  Antony  had  taken  possession  of  Actium, 
and  bating  a  projier  harbour  in  the  put,  com 
manded  the  whole  navigation  of  the  gulph. 

Octavlus  advancing  with  his  fleet  and  army  froni 
the  northward,  and  having  no  ojipositioii  mailc  to 
him  by  the  enemy,  look  poBseesioii  of  Torjne, 
entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  jiost  on  shore, 
and  stationed  his  fleet  behind  him  in  a  creek, 
which  furnished  a  barbnur  sulfidcntfy  safe. ' 

Antony,  already  puslcd  on  the  op^wsite  side  of 
the  gulpb,  either  iliil  iiOi  think  hiniself  in  condi- 
tion to  prevent  Uie  enemy  from  mukiiig  this 
lodgment  in  Ids  presence,  or  determined  by  some 
other  motive,  chose  to  act  on  the  deti'n^ve ;  and 
thus  the  armies  were  stationed,  Octavius  in 
Epirus,  and  Antony  in  Acarnania,  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  of  Am- 

The  stale  of  the  forces  on  each  side  is  variously 
reported.  Plutarch  says,  that  in  entering  on  tha 
war,  Antony  had  five  hundred  galleys,  of  which 
there  were  many  mounting  eight  anil  ten  lire  ot 
oars ;  that  the  land  army,  winch  had  been  t 


Ight  thousand  loat,  and  twelve  tl 
Others  place  the  superiority  of  n 
side  of  Octavius,  but  state  them  as  more  nearly 

As  the  Egyptian  fleet  sdll  commanded  the  pas- 
sage of  the  gnlph,  Antony,  aiUr  it  vras  too  late 
to  disturb  tits  enemy  in  making  their  lodgment, 
seized  a  post,  with  a  considerahle  part  of  his 
army,  on  the  side  of  Toryn6,  to  restrain  their  ex- 
cursions, and  to  cut  off  their  forage.  Octavius, 
on  his  part,  detached  Agrippa,  with  a  powt^rful 
sqnadron,  to  make  descents  on  the  coasts,  to 
ravage  the  lovms  that  were  in  the  [wssission  of 
Antony,  and  to  cut  ell*  the  supplies  that  wore 
brouglU  him  by  sea. 

According  to  these  instructions,  Agrippa  took 
possession  of  Metbone,  on  the  Coast  of  Messcnia 
and  of  Patne,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulpli  uf 
Corinth,  entered  that  gulph,  and  made  a  descent 
near  the  city  of  Corinth,  allerwanis  took  ^nj»^s- 
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sion  of  the  promanCiiry  of  Leucaila,  wliich  lav  in 
the  course  of  Antony's  convoys,'  am!  obliged 
him.  after  a  checfe  he  had  received  in  the  n^gh- 
bourhood  of  Toryni,  by  the  defeat  of  tbe  cavdry 
he  eniploycd  on  tliat  side,  to  abandon  his  smund 
in  Epirus,  and  lo  repass  the  straits  to  Actium. 

In  these  operations  passed  the  urenter  part  of 
BUmnier;  but  as  nothing  was  decided,  Doniitius, 
who.  in  the  p       "'  '    "'   ' 

w„  ™.i.  s,  .    . 

Antony,  now  disgusted  vrith  his  conduct,  went 
over  to  Octavius.  A  general  distrust  enened  in 
the  party, ■"  and  Antony,  being  distressed  for  want 
of  provisions,  saw  the  necessity  of  making  his 
retreat,  or  of  risliing  a  gcnerid  action.  His  fleet 
liavini;  suffered  greatly  in  winter  from  scarcity 
and  irom  diseajie,  he  deliberated  whether  he 
should  not  abandon  liis  ships,  and  res*  his  cause 
on  the  event  ofa  battle  on  shore  ii'  but  Cleopatra, 
who  governed  all  his  coundls,  and  who  dreaded 
l^ng  deprived  of  a  retreat  by  sea,  ut^ed  him 
without  delay  to  set  sail  for  Aleiandria.  Sbe 
pro)iuiied,  that,  to  check  the  pf^ress  of  the  ene- 
my, proper  delaehments  ehoold  be  left  to  keep 
posdussion  of  all  the  strong-holds  in  Asia  and 
Greecej  that  these  detachments  siiould  be  sup- 
ported from  Egypt;  and  that  Antony,  in  (he 
mean  dme,  should  prepare  the  whole  forces  of 
that  kingdom  to  contend  ibr  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

The  partisans  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  council  of 
Antony,  contending  for  this  plan  of  retreat  which 
she  proposed,  among  other  arguments  against 
risking  a  battie,  urged  many  fatal  presages  and 
signs  of  impending  calamity,  sufiident  lo  strike  a 
panic  in  the  troops  and  to  render  the  flight  they 
advised,  in  some  measure  necessary,  ll  was  deter- 
mined, however,  as  a  kind  of  middle  course,  that 
the  fleet  should  put '  '"  *'    ' 


were  ill  manned,  and  in  disrepair,  and 

gather  unserviceable;  these  being  selecteii  and 

burnt,  the  remainder  prepared  for  tbe  sea. 

When  this  resolution  was  taken,  Antony 
called  Ms  officers  together,  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  illligenco  with  ndiioh  he  had  made  his  prepa- 
rations lor  the  present  war,  and  referred  for 
proof  to  the  arnjanwnt  itaeil,  which  was  then  in 
their  view. — In  a  war,  which  was  to  turn  on  the 
event  of  naval  operations,  tbey  had  an  undoubted 
superiority,  he  said,  either  in  the  number  or  lotli- 
neag  and  strength  of  their  ships. — He  contrasted 
his  own  reputation,  the  maturity  of  his  age,  his 
experience,  and  bis  success,  with  the  opposite 
circumstances  in  the  description  of  his  enemy- 
He  put  his  oiKcers  in  mind,  and  wished  them  to 
remind  the  army,  that  they  were  about  to  con- 
tend for  the  eni[are  of  the  world ;  that  great  as 
this  object  was,  tbe  loss  of  it,  if  diey  t^led,  was 
to  be  the  least  of  their  sufferings  j  that  every  in- 
dignity and  insult  was  to  be  expected  from  an 
enemy. I'  who  on  former  occasions  had  shown 
himself  suflidently  averse  to  mercy.  Having 
addressed  himself  in  this  manner  to  Uie  ofKceis 

board  alt  those  who  attended  him  in  the  character 
of  Roman  citizens,  or  of  whose  inclination  to  tbe 

e  Veil.  Pnier.  lib,  ii,  c,  84,  10  Ibid. 


the  [and  army  with  as  many  archem 
and  slingers  as  could  ply  in  the  ships, 

Octavius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  intelligence 
of  these  d^iherations  and  counsels,  and  seeing 
the  bustle  which  the  embarkation  of  so  many 
men  from  the  land,  and  the  movements  of  ships 
to  get  in  their  stations,  occasioned,  he  likewise 
prepared  fof  action.  In  his  address  to  the  ofii- 
cers  of  his  Beet,  he  still  affected  to  consider  Cleo- 
patra as  the  principal  party  in  the  war,  "An- 
tony had  condescended,"  he  said,  "to  become  her 
dependent  and  follower,  and  was  now  preparing, 
not  to  fight,  but  to  accompany  the  queen  of 
Egypt  in  her  flight."  In  respctt  totheeonduct 
of  the  action,  he  was  inclined  to  let  the  enemy 
get  under  sail,  and  even  to  wait  until  (he;  should 
have  turned  the  promontory  of  Aetium,  thinking 
this  would  be  the  proper  time  for  him  to  attack 
their  rear,  to  pursue  them  in  their  retreat,  and  by 
these  means  to  gain  the  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  victory,  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle ; 
but  being  dissuaded  Irom  this  design  by  Agiippa, 
he  took  his  resolution  to  meet  thom  at  the  month 
of  the  Btnutt^  and  if  he  prevailed,  waa  in  hopes 
he  might  put  them  out  of  condition  to  renew  the 
war.  For  this  purpose  he  reinforced  his  fleet 
with  as  many  men  from  the  land  aa  cmdd  con- 
veniently act  on  board," 

After  both  fleets  were  in  readiness,  they  were 
detained  in  their  harbours  four  days  by  a  storm, 
and  a  high  sea  which  set  into  the  gulph.  Birt  on 
the  fllth  day  the  wind  having  abatS,  and  the  sea 
becoming  smooth,  Antony's  fleet  began  to  form 
in  the  straits.  He  hunself,  with  PopHcola,  em- 
barked with  the  first  division  on  the  right,  Cieiiua 
on  the  left,  and  an  officer,  whom  Plutarch  names 
Marcus  Octavius,  with  M.  Justeius  in  the  cen- 
tre," His  ships  being  heavier  and  lofiier,  ujt 
less  active  than  those  of  Octavius,  he  he^tated 
time  whether  ho  should  n 


close  order,  and  endeavour  to  bring  ol 
m  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gulph,  n 
Ltagonists,  jor  want  of  room,  coukl  not  derive 


any  great  advantage  from  the  supeiior  agility  of 
their  vessels,  or  i]uu:kn>3ss  of  their  motions. 

While  Antony  detib:rated  on  this  matter,  Oc- 
tavius got  under  saU,  turned  the  headland  of 
Toryn6,  and  formed  in  a  line  l>efore  the  entry 
of  the  straits,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy. 
The  right  divi^on  was  commanded  by  M.  La- 
riua,  the  left  by  Arur.tius,  the  whole  by  Agrip- 
pn.i*  Both  armies,  at  the  sante  time,  were  drawn 
out  on  the  shore  to  behold  the  event ;  but  the 
fleets,  for  some  time,  did  not  make  any  move- 
ment, and  it  continued  uncertain  whether  An- 
tony, bdng  stiU  in  the  road,  mi^ht  not  return  to 
his  anchors ;  but  about  noon  his  ships  began  to 
clear  the  straits,  and  came  forward  where  the 
sea-room  vras  sufficient  for  their  line.  As  in 
this  movement  the  fleets  came  closer  together, 
Agrippa  began  to  extend  his  front,  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flank;  but  Poplicola,  on  the 
other  side,  to  keep  pace  wiHi  him,  stretching  to 
the  same  «de,  the  centre  of  both  fleets  was 
equally  opened,  and  they  engaged  soon  afler, 
without  any  apparent  advantage  on  cither  side. 
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radpil.  Tn  the  bfginnin^  of  Ihe  adion,  the  queen 
of  Esyiit'e  yacht  hnil  bepn  nrar  to  the  line,  and 
she  herself  eontinoeil  to  hnjk  on  the  battle,  till, 
oveTcomo  nitli  anxiety,  ai)n|;ht,  anJ  horror,  the 
gave  onlers  to  remore  her  galley  to  a  gnster  ili«- 
tanro,  and  bdn;^  oaee  in  motion  fled  with  all  the 
sail  she  rjnilil  make ;  her  veeiel  beina  ciistin^uish- 
eil  liv  a  ^likd  imnp  am!  parjJe  sails,  maili-  hir 
flight  lie  conspicuous  to  the  whole  fleet,'  aiulilrew 
anay  from  the  liue  about  siity  BhijH  of  (he 
Egftrtian  stiuailmn,  nho,  under  pretence  of  at- 
^mling  thnr  miBtrcss,  vithilrew  from  the  action. 
Antony,  apprehending  the  eonseqnence  of  this 
defection,  whether  in  despair  of  his  fortunes,  or 
in  some  hopes  (o  rally  those  who  fled,  put  on 
board  of  a  qoick  eailuis  vessel,  and  endravoured 


longer  capahlie  of  any  vig<  ^ 

pose,  he  became  the  companion  of  her  flinht, 
without  any  attempt  to  rally  her  fleet.  Although 
he  quitled  the  chance  of  a  victory  to  follow  the 
objw.t  of  his  passions,  he  could  not  endure  to  lie- 
balii  her,  turned  his  eyes  awde,  threw  himself 
npon  the  dock,  and  continued  in  the  deepest  an- 
guish of  shame  and  despair. 

The  flight  of  Antony,  jirined  to  that  of  Cleo- 
patra, an  event  so  little  expected,  was  not  lor 
some  time  oliserved,  and  the  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  desertion  of  their  leader,  continued  the 
actuin  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  mere 
overjiuwered ;  and  many  of  them  being  greatly 
dania^d  in  thnr  oara  and  rig^ng,  were  not  in 
condition  either  to  resist  or  to  escape,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Three  hundred  ships 
wore  taken  or  sunk,  and  about  five  thousand  men 
were  kiiied.'  The  strand  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  dead  bodies.  Octovius  detached  a 
squadron  in  pursuit  of  such  of  the  enemy's  ships 
as  had  (jot  to  sea  from  tlic  engagement,  and  him- 
self continued  in  the  channel  during  the  remain- 
der of  i!ib  day,  and  the  following  night,  togathet 
the  fruits  of  his  victory.' 

The  land  army  01*  Antony,  having  ftoni  the 
heights  <m  shore  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  fleet, 
retired  to  tlieir  cnmp  as  with  an  intention  to 
maintain  it  to  the  tost  exlremily.  They  flattered 
themselves,  t\at  tbar  general,  though  fi>rced  to 
yield  to  bu  enemy  at  sea,  would  make  for  the 
nearest  port,  and  again  shovi  himself  at  the  head 
irfhia  Wions.  These,  they  said,  he  neuersboukl 
have  left  to  conunil  his  fortunes  to  an  uncertain 
elonient,  and  a  treacherous  ally.  In  these  hopes 
they  remained  for  seven  days  unshaken  in  their 
duty,  and  reiecled  all  the  ol!eTS  which  Octavius 
made  to  induce  them  10  cliauge  th«r  party. 
Brang  satisfied,  however,  at  last,  that  their  hopes 
were  vain,  tliey  consulted  their  safety  in  dift'erent 
ways.  Some  laid  down  tliar  arms :  Canidiot 
himself,  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  in  th( 
night  ;*  others,  remaining  ti^ether  in  bdibII  [lar. 
ties,  took  the  route  to  Macedonia;  but,  being 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  were  separately  over- 
tahi'jt,  arwl  forced  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  All 
the  Roman  citizen^  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  all  the  foreign  allies  and 


princes,  who  nwule  a  part  of  the  Viinqiii^-lii'i! 
army,  sliccessively  made  their  peace;'  an.l  the 
emjrire  itself  now  secoied  to  be  reduced  iiniVr  a 
single  heail. 

Antony  having  continued  his  flight  by  the 
masts  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  head  of  Tenn- 
nw,  vidthont  a()pcaring  to  recover  his  cooriisc, 
made  a  halt  at  this  place,  rather  from  indecisinn 
and  irresolution,  than  from  any  seUJed  (iuit"-*-,' 

ipeeting  the  conduct  of  his  afliiirs.  Here  he 
joine)  liy  some  ships  that  remnlncil  ii  "■" 


d  liy  tl 

count,  and  despatched  an  order  to  Canidhis  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  into  Macetlonia,  and 
from  thence  to  continue  his  march  inio  Asia. 
Such  of  his  fnends  as  came  up  with  him  at  Tc- 
narius,  he  treated  with  his  usual  Uberality,  di>idtd 
his  plate  and  jewels  among  Uiem.and  gave  ihem 
orders,  for  the' supplies  they  might  want,  on  the 
keeperof  his  trfasure  at  Corinth.  In  performing 
these  acts  of  munificence,  he  seemed  lo  recover 
his  mind,  and  resumed  some  part  of  his  usuaf 
manner,  but  returning  at  the  same  time  to  hia 
former  habits  with  Cleopatra,"  he  Buffered  him 
wlf  aaain  to  be  governed  by  hercouncils;  and.  in 
compliance  with  her  desire,  steered  directly  for 
Egypt,  withont  making  any  attempt  to  rally  bis 


forces  in  Greece,  or  to  join  his  army, 
reality,  by  this  time,   had   '     ~ 
obliged  to  moke 


been  separated,  or 


The  victor  having  entirely  dispersed,  or  gained 
to  his  ownjarty  all  the  forces  of  his  rival  in  Eu- 
rope, sent  such  a  part  of  his  army  info  A  sia  as 
vras  thought  necessary  to  finish  the  remains  of 
the  vrar,  and  permitted  the  veterans,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  be  disbanded,  lo  return  into  Italy.  He 
himself,  in  order  thai  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Antony,  and  to  renew  his 
operations  in  the  spring,  proposed  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Samos.'  From  thence,  being  maslcc 
of  a  country  in  which  his  rival  had  onco  been 
favourably  received,  he  eierdsed  his  power  in 

Kunishing  those  who  had  taken  pait  against 
im.  Many  towns,  by  his  order,  were  bid  under 
heavy  contributions,  and  deprived  of  their  muni- 
cipa]  privilejies.  All  the  petty  princes  who  held 
their  territiMieB  by  grant  from  Antony,  excfpt 
Arehelaus*  and  Amyntas,'  were  disposaesseil. 
Alexander,i°  the  son  of  Jamblichus,  was  not.  only 
siript  of  his  territories,  but  reserved  in  chains  to 
make  a  part  in  the  procession  of  the  victor's  tri- 
umph i  and  when  that  ceremony  should  be  over, 
was  doomeil  to  die.  The  principality  of  Lyco- 
medes"  was  given  to  a  certain  Mede,  who  had 
deserted  from  Antony,  and  who  had  bro^ht 
with  him  a  considerable  body  of  the  allies.  The 
Cydonii"  and  Lampiei,  on  account  of  thdr  par- 
ticular services,  were  restored  to  thfjr  libert-'^a. 

Of  the  Roman  ciUiens  of  rank,  who  h'A  »s- 
poused  the  cause  of  Antony,  some  wtre  pirdonfd, 
some  laid  under  hcnvy  fines,  and  ixtieis  put  tc 
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death.  I'  Amonj^  those  who  were  parJonei,  was 
SnaiiiH  the  late  oonsul,  who  had  abscnnded  for 
sump  time  after'.he  battle  of  Actium,  and  lemain- 
ed  in  mnr^aJmcnt,  until,  hy  the  JnterceaBion  of 
his  frienils,  lie  made  his  peace.  With  him  like- 
wi^  is  nK'iiIioneJ  M.  Scaurus,  tlie  uterine  bro- 
tlier  »f  S<^\tu9  Pompeius,  who  had  bee^  eon- 
d™ineJ  til  dici,  but  spared  at  the  intensaaon  of 
his  lofitlier.  Among  those  who  were  pot  to  death 
is  mi^inioiied  Curio,  the  eon  of  that  Curio,  who, 
in  the  steps  which  led  to  the  dvil  war,  acted  fui 
some  tline  in  support  of  the  senate,  !)ut  after- 
wards so  efiectuall;  served  Che  ambition  of  Julius 

While  Anton;  was  sciti  possessed  of  the  Idng- 
dotn  of  Egypt,  or  had  any  mejins  of  ninewing 
the  war,  it  was  IhoogbC  eipedienl  that  Uctavius 
in  person  stioiild  reside  in  A^a.  The  adminis- 
tration in  Italy  was  committed  to  Meceuas  and 
Aeripjia  i  the  first  entrusted  with  the  cItII,  the 
other  with  the  military  deportment ;  but  acting 
under  orders  and  instructions  from  Ctesar,  which, 
lhoui;h  in  tbrm  addressed  to  the  senate,  were 
previously  submitted  to  these  ministers;  and, 
after  having  received  such  alterations  and  correc- 
tions as  they  thought  proper,  were  likewise  in- 
trusted to  their  execution. 

Agrippa,  as  has  been  rrientioned,  having  borne 
his  part  in  the  victory  at  Actium,  reUirned  into 
Italy  with  a  particular  charge  o(  the  veterans 
who  were  now  entitled  to  thar  dismisMon,  and  to 
the  reward  of  their  services.  He  was  chosen  for 
this  trust,  as  having  acfficient  authority  to  re- 
priss  the  mutinous  spirit  which  this  order  of  men 
had  ever  discovered  as  ofien  as  they  were  en- 
couraged by  victory  to  state  their  pretensions  and 
to  overrate  their  merits.  The  task,  however,  was 
too  arduous  even  for  ihe  daring  courage  and  un- 
blemished repulalbn  of  this  officer.  The  troops 
had  been  told,  alter  the  late  action,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Cffisar's  finajices,  the  reward 
of  their  services  must  be  deterred  to  the  end  of  the 
war ;  such  of  them  as  were  desUned  to  act  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  acquiesced  In  this  delay,  expi^ 
ing  to  enntb  themselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
the  spuila  uf  those  opulent  countries.''  But 
those  who  were  sent  back  into  Italy,  expecting 
such  settlements  in  that  countir  as  the  veterans 
had  formerly  received,  upon  their  a^ri^'al  laid 
claim  to  immediate  satisfaction,  and  complained 
that  Cffisar,  in  employing  his  lieutenants  to  treat 
with  them,  meant  to  evade  their  Just  demands. 

In  consequence  of  earnest  representations  from 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  stating  these  discontents 
of  the  veterans  as  of  the  most  dangerous  ten- 
dency, OctaviuB,  after  he  had  determined  to  fin 
his  resklence  at  Samos  for  the  winter,  set  sail  for 
Italy  ill  the  most  tempestuous  season,  and  in  his 
passage  was  twice  eiposed  togreat  danger ;  once 
in  douliliiig  the  heai^ands  of  the  Pelojionnesus, 
and  again  near  to  the  rocks  of  Acrocsraunus. 
Being  arrived  at  Bruadusium,  he  was  met  by 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome,  with  the 
senate  and  magistrate^  who,  having  committed 
the  government  of  Uie  dty  to  the  trHiunes,  were 
come  forward  to  receii-e  him,  and  tu  pay  their 
'ourt.  Fie  likewise  tonnd  the  discontented  vete- 
rans still  at  the  same  place,  and  obstinate  In  their 
puiljose  of  not  sufliaing  thei 
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Octavius,  having  occaaon  for  ail  tl 
which  he  was  already  so  well  wrecd,  now  affect- 
ing to  hasten  what  ho  alleged  had  liten  only 
delajiil  to  a  more  convenient  time,  jirorceilrd  to 
make  way  tor  these  mutinous  troops,  by  disloilg- 
ing  many  possessors  of  lend,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  lavourtd  the  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  late 
war  J  and,  In  order,  to  provide  tiS  intendeil  gra- 
tiritiea  in  money,  ho  pretended  to  ofi'er  his  own 
estate  to  sale,  or  proposed  to  pledge  it  as  security 
for  a  loan.  But  no  man  havinc  the  courage  to 
become  either  his  creditor  or  the  purchaser  of 
his  estate,  he  representrd  bis  having  made  the 
olTer  as  a  suHicient  excuse  to  tlio  army  for  the 
delay  which  he  was  still  oliBged  to  nuike  in  grati- 
fying their  just  requests.  But  the  riches  <^ 
Egyiit,  he  said,  now  forfcilj'd  by  Cleopatra, 
would  be  an  ample  liind  for  the  gratilteation  of 

those  who  foTpbore  their  demoniln 
tJ.  C.  193.    for  the  present,  to  have  thoni  more 

fully  complinl  with  hereailer.K 
finp.  Cnu.  Having,  by  these  means,  iiaeifieJ 
f^a--^  the  clamours  of  those  who  were 
M  Kal.  Jul.  '  """'^  urgent ;  and  having  been,  dur- 
C.  ^utisins  ing  hia  slay  at  Bmndusium,  nested 
ROW,  tz  Id.  a  fourth  time  with  the  titles  and 
*^;5'  ^'-  ensigns  of  consul,  he  set  sa.l  again 
jCaljiiB.^L.  for  Ihecoastof  Asia,  nilh  intention 
Jusivs.   '       to  give  Antony  and  Cleojntra  as 

littie  time  as  possible  to  recollect 
themselves,  or  to  reinstate  their  Blfairi 

These  unfortunate  advenluriTs,  wiiose  arrivd 
at  the  point  of  Tenarus  has  been  mentioned, 
steered  from  thence  lot  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
parted  from  each  other  near  to  Faretonium,  a 
sea-port  of  Lytna,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  lorrier  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  western  fmntier  of  their  kingdom.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  A'ntony  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  Hnarius  Scarpus,  whom 
he  had  placed  at  the  heed  of  his  forces  in  that 
quarter."  But  this  officer,  from  whatever  person 
he  may  have  recdved  his  appointment,  or  how- 
ever he  may  have  been  inelineil,  while  the  trium- 
virs divided  the  empre,  wiis  now,  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  sufhciently  determined 
in  the  chtoco  of  his  party.  He  had  ileclared  tta 
Octavius,  and  n{>w  ordered  the  messengers  of 
Antony,  and  all  the  officers  under  his  own  com- 
mand, who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  vanquished  \-sity,  to  bo 


sel^  and  was  prevented  only  by  the  persuasion 
of  a  few  friends,  who  earnesUy  entreated  him  to 
try  bis  fortunes  once  more,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Ibices  of  Egypt.  I" 
Cleopatra,  m  order  to  outrun  the  news  of  her 
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anil  enterpJ  Iha  harbour  of  Ale^iandria  with 
shnulsof  jov  and  triumph.  Upon  het  landing, 
shp  gate  an  order  lo  cut  of^  or  to  secure,  some 
persons  of  ivhoso  aflvctiuns  slie  wag  doubtful, 
and  tbcn  acknowled^ng  the  CTent  of  her  late 
unfortunatB  expedition,  look  measures  for  the 
defence  of  her  kingdom.  Under  pretence  of 
colleotini  money  for  this  purpose,  _Bhe  seized  the 
effects  of  coiporations  and  of  private  persons, 
and  Etn|H  the  tetmJes  of  their  ornaments  and  of 
their  treasures.  But,  hainng  still  U|»n  her  mind 
all  the  impressions  of  her  late  defeat,  she  rather 
luokei)  for  a  retreat,  to  which  she  might  fly  with 
ttie  money  she  amassed,  than  for  a  station  at 
which  to  withstand  bet  enemy.  Under  these 
enpreGsians,  slie  formed  a  project  lo  have  her  fleet 
dragged  over  land,  from  the  Nile  to  the  eulph  of 
Arabin,  and  ordered  ships  tn  be  built  in  the  ports 
ef  that  SIS,  trusting  that  lior  enemy  could  not, 
I>r  some  time,  be  in  condition  to  molest  her  with 
any  naval  armament  in  that  quarter. 

After  this  project  began,  in  part,  to  be  exe- 
calod,  iJie  Arabs,  apprehending  some  danger  to 
themselves,  from  the  preparations  which  appear- 
ed to  be  making  on  th«F  coasts,  dem<ilishcd  the 
doeks  which  the  queen  of  Egypt  had  ordered 
to  be  fitted  up,  plundered  her  stores,  and  de- 
Rlruved  the  ships  which  she  bad  already  built ; 
eo  tliat  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing ber  defence  on  the  Nile,  and  of  abiding  the 
fiite  which  threatened  her  country  from  this  side.' 

She  had  heanl  of  Cffiaar's  having  gone  back 
!nln  Italy ;  and  from  this  drcumstance,  as  well 
as  from  tlie  difficulties  of  a  winter  navi^tion 
round  the  coasts  of  Greece,  hath  she  and  Antony 
thought  Ihemsetvea  secure  for  that  season.  In 
this,  honcver,  they  were  disapp<anted  by  the 
activity  and  resolution  of  their  enemy,  who, 
havina  lost  no  time  unnecessarily,  had,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  diflBcalties  of  the  winter  navigation, 
ordered  some  galleys  to  bo  dragged  over  &nd  at 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  by  this  means, 
while  he  was  yet  believed  lo  lie  beyond  the  sea 
of  Ionia,  was  actually  well  advaneed  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  Nile.'  Sib  plan  was  lo  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  on  two  sides  at  once ;  at  Pa- 
letonium,  on  the  side  of  Africa,  by  an  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Cornelius  Gallus;  and  at 
Peluaium,  on  the  aide  of  Syria,  with  au  almy 
which  he  himself  was  to  command.' 

Antony,  u)>on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  with 
the  mortifii!»tion  of  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Roman  legions  that  were  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  province  of  Africa,  thinking  it  might 
strengthen  his  own  party  against  that  of  O^- 
vius,  to  point  out  an  immediate  offspring  of  the 
Julian  ^mily,  and  a  succession  of  leaders  to  the 
party  of  Cssar,  declared  Cssarion,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Cfesar  by  Cleopatra,  to  be  now  of 
age,  and  qualified  (o  enter  upon  the  inheritance 
(rf  his  father.  But  wiule  he  esaaiierated  Odavius 
by  this  spei^ea  of  personal  insult,  he  appeared 
incapable  of  any  rational  plan  of  defence  for 
himself  or  the  kingdom  he  occupied.  He  even 
absented  himself  from  the  councils  ths' 


While  Antony  continued  in  this  hun 


wras  joined  by  Canidius,  the  late  commander  of 
his  land  forces  at  Actium.  From  this  officer  he 
had  the  melancholy  account,  that  all  his  arniies 
in  Greece  were  dispersed  ;  that  Herod,  the  king 
of  Judea,  had  declared  against  him,  and  all  the 
princes  he  had  lately  placed  upon  diflcrenl 
thrones  in  Asia  had  either  followed  this  eiample, 
or  been  displaced ;  that  he  had  not  any  posxession, 
nor  any  certain  friend  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
Upon  receiving  this  account,  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover from  his  melancholy,  and  acquiri'd  that 
species  of  ease  which  results  Irom  despair.  He 
left  his  retreat,  returned  to  the  palace,  and,  with 
Cleopatra,  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation,  pro- 
fLision,  and  continual  rioL  They  formed  {uuties 
of  pleasure,  consisting  of  such  persims  at;  pro- 
fessed tbcir  resolution  Ui  die  rather  than  to  tail 
into  the  hands  of  the  enejny.'  Antony  had  an 
ofiicer  retained  to  put  a  period  lo  his  li&  in  the 
supposed  extremity  in  which  this  choice  was  to 
be  made,  and  Cleopatra  had  a  collection  of 
poisons  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  this  seeming  indiflirence  to 
life,  both  the  queen  and  her  lover,  however,  sub- 
mitted at  times  Ui  make  advances  to  Cssar,  and 
to  sue  for  mercy.  They  despatched  their  mes- 
sengers together ;  but  as  Cleopatra  sent,  on  her 

a  throne  of  gold,  and  privately  instVucteil  ber 
agent  to  sound  the  disposition  of  Ca»«r  with 
■'     '       slf,  this  crafty  politidan  perceive ' 


that  she  wished  to  be  con^ered  apart  from 
Antony,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  a  se^ia 
rate  trraly.    "While  he  made  no  reply  to  Antony, 


._  public  indsted  that  Cleopatra  

should  surrender  at  discretion,  he,  in  private^ 
encouraged  the  queen  to  hope  lor  better  terms, 
and  even  to  imagina  what  he  supposed  her  will 
ing  to  believe,  that  she  might  t^ttll  make  some 
impression  on  his  nund  by  the  charms  of  her 

As  Octavius  had  an  agent  at  die  court  of 
Egypt  to  insinuate  these  hopes,  and  to  cultivate 
the  disposition  which  the  queen  had  shown  lo  a 
separata  treaty,  Antony  became  jewioua  of  the 
frequent  conferences  to  which  this  BKent  was 
admitted,  and  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  and 
expelled  from  tlie  court-  Senable,  however,  ol' 
the  enormity  of  this  outrage,  he  '  ' 

vius  soon  after  lo  mi' 


ajiology.  "My mist: 

I  fellow  had  provoked  me ;  hut  you  may  la 
the  person  of  my  agent,  who 


macy,  of  their  near  relation,  of  their  parties  of 
plei^re,  or  rather  debaucheries;  and  oWrved, 
that  his  frolics  with  Cleopatra  did  not  deserve  to 
be  mora  Beriously  treated,  than  aliairs  ot  the 
same  kind  in  which  they  had  passed  some  idle 
hours  tfwether.  He,  at  the  same  time,  delivered 
up  P.  Turvilius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  supposed  accessary  to  the  death  of  Julius 
C^sar,  and  who  had,  for  soioe  time,  liccn  attach 
ed  to  himself  {  and  he  concluiled  his  letter  with 
some  expressions  of  magnanimity,  saying,  that 
he  was  willing  to  die,  provided  he  could  obtain 
any  fevoQrabte  terms  for  the  queen  of  Egy|jt.' 
Octavius,  however,  continued  inexorable;  and 
g  his  mililaiy  operations  on  both  frontiers 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Egvpt,  eot  possession  of  Pe- 
luii'Jm  and  of  Parptoniurn^  of  the  first,  it  was 
saiJ,  in  conseqnenco  of  his  inlrigucs  with  Cleo- 
patra, snd  by  her  connivanM  i  of  the  secrmd,  by 
thp  entire  defection  of  Ihc  troops  which  Anlony 
na[|  Ktationei]  for  the  defence  of  the  pluce,  and 

hisri    ■ 


onfidence  of  Ant 
doubled  her  attention  to  his  wraoD,  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  tHctli-day  witli  unusual  splen- 
douti  arjl,  to  remove  any  sus[ndon  of  her  hav- 
ing connived  at  the  loss  of  Peluuum,  di^Uvered 
up  the  ofiicer  of  the  name  of  Seleucua,  mho  had 
siirrendeied  (hat  plaiv,  that  he  might  atone  for 
his  t^ea(^]1C1y  hy  a.  suitable  panishment. 

Antony,  observing  tbe  progress  which  bis 
enemy  made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  being  wrary  of  the  project  of  ending  hia  life 

ina  tiut,  toot  a  bettor  wsohition,  and '-- — 

what  torces  he  couhl,  Ih 
was  determined  to  try 
to  die,  at  L'nxt,  swoid  in  hand.  When  tbe 
enemy  advanced  tn  Alexandria,  he  attackfd  theit 
cavalry,  and  put  them  to  itighC.  Encouraged  by 
his  success  in  this  encounter,  he  ordered  at]  his 
forces  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  August."  On 
this  day  ho  proposed  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
decision  at  once,  iioth  by  sea  and  by  land  :'  but 
the  EgypUan  fleet  being  ordered  to  Itegin  the 
action,  struck  their  cokiurs,  and  surrendered 
heniselves  without  a  blow.  The  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time,  deserted  to  the  enemy;  and  the  in- 
fantry bein£,Fouted,  fled  into  the  city. 

Ujnin  this  ili3[)erwon  of  all  his  forces,  Antony 
comjilained,  tliathe  was  betrayed,  and  was  heard 
to  accuse  the  queen.  This  unhappy  author  of 
liis  misfortunes  had  taken  refuge,  daring  the 
action,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  the  Dionr 
whioh,   ui>on    a   plan   of  great  niagnilii 


jewels,  money,  and  most  valuable  efli 
nccras  of  the  [ilace  was  contrived  to  be  shut  from 
within,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  bo  opened 
without  great  labour.'  It  was  given  out,  that 
'.he  queen  had  retired  in  order  to  liill  herself  at 
ho  lomh,  in  which  she  was  to  be  buried;  and 
I  :it\sr,   the  report  was  spread  that  she  was 


tually  ,]< 


s  purpose,  to  Eros,  a  freed  slave, 
who  liad  promised  to  use  it  when  reqnired  in  the 
last  action  of  friendship  to  hia  master ;  hut  Eros 
unable  tn  fulfil  his  promise,  instead  of  killing  his 
master,  plunged  Uie  sword  into  his  own  bcBom. 
Antflny  then  snatching  the  weapn,  wounded 
Mmselfi  but  not  expiring  immediately,  he  was 
told,  as  he  lay  bleeding,  that  Cieo[iatra  was  yet 
alive,  and  sale  in  the  monument  Seeming  to 
revive  at  these  tidings,  bi  gave  directions  that  he 
should  be  carried  to  lier  presence.  Upon  hia 
coming,  she  appeared  on  the  battlements,  but 
under  [iretence  that  she  teared  a  surprise,  refused 
to  have  the  gates  unbarred,  and  made  it  neces- 


saryto  have  blm  towed  over  the  walls.  Althougb 
she  had  wished  to  disengage  hersrff  from  this 
unfortunate  man,  and  had  even  submitted  to  be- 
tray him,  now  when  she  saw  bun  laid  at  her  ieet 
expiring,'  and  covered  with  his  blood,  she  beat 
her  breast,  and  tore  her  hair  in  the  agoni^^s  of 
real  suHering,  mixed  with  the  afTectaliun  of  pre 
tended  paseaon. 

Antony,  having  somewhat  in  his  mind  which 
he  wished  to  ei  press,  called  tor  wine,  recovered 
strength  enough  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  ei- 
jared :"  thus  ending  his  life  in  the  fiity-tlurd,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hia 
age;'i  disposal  even  in  the  last  scenes  of  it,  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  relaxation  in  liot  and 
debauchery ;  and  verifying,  in  all  the  steps  of 
hia  manhood  and  age,  the  charge  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  which  marked  bis  youth,  and  hU 
first  aupearances  in  public  affairs.  He  waspM- 
sessed'  of  talents  for  the  conncil  and  the  field, 
which  he  never  exerted  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
or  rather  never  exerted  at  all,  except  when  he 
was  pressed  by  the  most  urgent  ncceasity  of  his 
situation.  Under  this  pressure,  indeed,  he  some- 
times repaired  by  hia  mdustry  and  vigour  the 
breaches  which  were  made  by  hia  dissipation  or 
neglect.  In  consequence  of  his  connexion  with 
JuTius  Cxsar,  and  of  the  place  he  gained  among 
the  military  foetions,  whtch  endeavoured  to  en- 
gross or  to  divide  his  power,  he  was  tempted  to 
consider  the  Roman  emjHre  itself  as  the  scene  of 
his  pleasures;  and,  in  aiming  at  the  sovereignly 
of  (he  world,  experienced  those  reverses  which 
fully  displayed  the  versatility  and  instability  of 
his  own  character.  But  he  fell,  at  last,  deserted 
by  every  Roman  citizen  who  had  ever  been  at- 
tached to  hia  interest ;  lietrayed  b^  that  person 
to  whoso  caprices  chiefly  he  sacrificed  his  lor- 
tnnes,  and  nnder  the  fatal  experience,  that  the 
utmost  efliirts  of  resolution,  incited  by  the  sensa 
of  eitrcme  necessity,  will  not  always  retrieve  the 
errors  of  past  dissipation  and  lolly. 

When  Antony  gave  himself  the  wound  of 
which  he  died,  one  of  his  attendants,  extractinf 
the  dagger  from  his  body,  ran  with  it  to  Octa- 
vius,  who  seeing  the  weapon  stained  with  blood, 


indb. 


g  told  what  had  passed,  perhaps  in 


for  the  death  of  Pon . 

tears,i3  Suetonius  reports,  that  he  afterwards  de- 

ared  to  see  the  body.'' 

Cleopatra,  as  eoon  as  the  scene  in  the  monu- 
ment was  over,  and  she  had  recollected  herself 
sent  an  intimation  of  Antony's  death  to  Ca»aT, 
and  then  prehahly  indulged  her  hopes,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  her  peace  being  removed,  she 
might  obtaiu  that  consideration  for  her  separate 
interests,  which  Octavius,  hy  insinuations,  or 
expressions  of  uvility,  bad  given  her  cause  to  ex- 
After  the  late  omtest  was  in  a  great  measure 
decided,  the  victca  continued  to  cncouimge  the 
queen  of  Egypt  to  hope  for  a  separate  treaty  g 
and  amused  her  with  clvihtlea,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  of  her  treasure,  and  to 
make  sure  of  her  as  a  captive  to  adorn  his  triumph, 
esteemed  of  the  highest  hnport- 


x  at  Kome ;  but  he  had 


the  highest 
.voidefcon 
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dor  nny  enmgempnta  thsit  should  prsduda  him 
from  the  full  use  of  his  vlclory.  Upon  ns-eiving 
her  miiasai^,  he  sent  Caius  ^rocu'ciUB,  a.  Ronmn 
kaight,  Awi  EpKphroiiitu^  nn  emnncipatn)  slave, 
to  sis-ith  her  tears,  lo  administer  comfort,  anil  if 
possihlc,  without  stipulating  any  conditions,  Id 

What  Octavjus  chiefly  a]ip«!hendeci  from  the 
unfortutsate  quffi.  tvBB  some  violent  atlcmpt  on 
her  own  lite.'  His  emissaries,  thcrclbre,  having 
Boflerpd  her,  at  her  own  earneat  requcfil,  to  re- 
initin  where  slie  wo^  anUI  the  funeral  of  Anton; 
should  be  over,  they  made  a  strict  search,  in  or- 
det  to  remove  from  her  hands  every  wea^wn,  or 
supposed  instnmient  of  death ;  and,  under  pFe- 


tence  of  doing  her  honour,  placed  d  guard  on  the 
monument.  Tliey  prevailed  upon  her  ailer- 
wanls  to  remove  to  Hie  (lalace,  where  she  was 


attcnddd  with  the  usual  stttte  and  dignity  of 
sovereign.'  Bnt  being  itill  kept  at  a  distftnue 
from  Ciesar,  and  in  auspenae  with  respsct  to  hia 
inten^as,  she  eipF»«n)  great  anxiety,  and 
seemeii  lo  meditate  some  desjierate  purpose.  In 
order  lii  divert  her  from  any  latal  lesolulion, 
which  might  deprive  Ciesiir'B  triumph  of  a  prin- 
cipal ornament,  shfl  was  told,  that  he  ennsenCcd 
to  see  her,  and  was  to  make  her  a  visit  in  her 
own  apartments.  Uiran  this  intimation,  she  or- 
dered the  chambers  (o  be  fitted  uji  in  the  moat 
ele^ut  manner,  and  decorated  in  particular, 
with  the  picture  and  bust  of  Julius  Cesar. — 
When  the  expected  visit  of  Octavius  was  to  be 
raid,  she  took  care  to  have  bundles  of  the  late 
CiBSiir's  letters  and  memorials  before  her.  She 
herself  visa  dressed  in  raounnng,  which  she 
knew  was  supposed,  at  all  times,  to  become  her,, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  might  give  an  ex- 
preesion  of  tender  melancholy  that  rendered  her 
person  and  her  state  more  affecting.  When 
Oetavius  presented  himself  she  rose  from  her 
i»uch ;  but  ad  if  overawed  by  his  presence,  with 
a:i  air  of  modesty  and  dejection,  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  ground.  In  accosting  him  she  called  Om 
Master,  "To  his  father,"  she  said,  "she  owed 
all  her  fortunes,  and  now  willingly  resigned  them 
to  the  sun.  The  memory  of  the  great  Julius 
should  be  a  sufficient  comfort  in  aU  her  afilic- 
tions ;  she  would  even  confer  him  as  revived 
in  the  person  of  his  son.  But  would  to  God," 
ahe  aaid,  bursting  into  tears,  "that  I  had  died 
before  bim,  so  should  1  hate  escaped  the  evils 
winch  his  death,  and  the  consequences  of  it  have 
brought  upon  me  1"  Octavins  lud  her  tie  of  good 
county;  and  assured  ber,  that  no  hurt  was  in- 
tended her.  But  she,  observing  that  he  spoke 
these  words  with  cj^dness,  and.  turned  his  eyes 
away,  threw  herself  upon  (he  ground  in  agonies 
erf  despair.  "  I  neither  wish,"  she  said,  "  nor  ean 
I  continue  to  Uve„  I  should  have  died  when 
CiBsartell;  and  there  is  another  now  who  calls 
upon  me  to  fi>llaw  him ;  sufTer  me  to  rest  with 
lum  on  whose  account  I  die."^ 

This  interview  concluded  with  a  request  on 
■he  [lart  of  the  queen,  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  perform  the  obsequies  of  Antony,  to  which 
she  proceeded  with  all  the  appearances  of  an  af- 
tectionate  widow  in  (he  deepest  affliction;  but, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  betrayed  the 
person  whom  she  now  appeared  so  much  to  la- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  her  tears,  though  pre- 


tended lo  be  shed  on  account  of  tni>  dead,  were 
in  reaUty,  directed  lo  move  and  to  win  his  sur 
viving  rival.  She  still  trusted  to  the  ePisils  of 
her  beauty,  and  was,  in  her  present  situation, 
what  she  bad  been  in  the  most  serlona  cooncila 
of  state,  a  mere  coqnelte,  who  being  nal  irally 
disposed  t{)  violent  pas^na,  could  peraonatt'  any 
character,  or  turn  her  real  passions  to  awunt 
in  serving  any  di^ruiscd  purpose  of  vanif  v  or 
ambition. 

The  sifne  which  Cleopatra  acted  on  the  [  ro- 
sent  occa^on,  in  whatever  degree  she  wa^  pos- 
sessed by  real  or  affected  despidr,  had  noothw 
efject  on  Octavinn,  than  to  make  hiin  reiloiiU'e 
hia  intention  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  she 
might  intend  to  make  against  her  own  lice, 
EpapbroditUB  bad  orders  to  watch  her  with 
great  dUigence  (  a  circumstance  from  which  she 
had  the  sagacity  Co  in&r  a  fixed  determination  to 
carry  her  as  a.  caprive  to  Rome,  She  was  si-on 
confirmtjl  in  her  suspiciona ;  having  intelligenoe 
that  Octavius  Mmself,  Imng  lo  march  bv  land, 
had  given  orders  that  she,  with  her  cfiildren^ 
should  be  sent  into  Italy  by  sen.  Equallvanitou! 
to  avoid  iiring  led  in  triumph,  aa  the  victor  was 
desirous  to  preserve  her  for  this  purpose,  she  m- 
->".ntjy  took  measures  to  end  her  hfr.     But  in 


affected  Co  he  reagi 
tory,  and  delivered  u^  all  her  efiects,  reBiTving 
only  a  few  jewels,  which  she  ptofesscd  an  inten- 
tion to  deliver  with  her  own  hands,  in  prea'iita, 
to  Livia  and  Octavia.  She  even  aflwleil  tii  dress 
in  her  usual  gay  and  sumptuous  manner;  and 
pretending  to  have  soma  bu^esa  of  tonsequeiict 
to  communicate  to  Cffisar,  ahe  gave  Epaphroditui 
a  letter,  and  charged  him  to  deliver  it  with  bir 
own  hands.  It  contained  expressions  of  eiulta 
tion  at  having  obtained  her  end,  and  having 
escaped  from  her  enemies. 

Octavius,  on  seeing  this  le(ter,  instantly  gave 
ordera  to  prevent  what  he  apprehended  was  her 
purpose ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
mcsaenner,  was  already  dead,  and  laid  upon  a 
couch  cf  state.  One  of  the  women,  who  Uinially 
attended  her,  was  likewise  dead ;  the  other  was 
eipiring;  but  while  the  messenger  of  Octavius 
was  entering  the  cdiamber,  observing  tliat  Ihe 
crown  had  ^len  from  her  mistress's  head,  she 
made  an  effort,  with  what  strength  she  had  left, 
to  replace  it.  Wo  mark  of  violence  appcarpd  on 
the  widy  of  the  queen,  except  a  small  puncture 
in  her  arm;  and  she  was  therefin«  suppnwd  to 
have  died  of  a  venomous  bit«,  or  of  a  scratch 
with  a  poisoned  instrument.  To  render  the  last 
of  these  conjectures  the  more  probable,  it  was 
said,  that  she  always  carried  a  pin  in  her  hair 
the  point  of  which  was  tainted  with  poison. 
She  was  now  at  the  age  of  nine-and-thirly  years, 
and  of  Oiese  had  lived  fourteen  years  witfi  An- 

Octaviua,  being  disappointed  of  his  deagn  to 
lead  the  queen  of  Egypt  as  a  captive  m  Ids 
triumph,  had  her  efligy,  with  an  Hspick  fiied 
upon  the  arm,  fabricated  to  supply  her  place  in 
the  procession.  He  no  longer  kept  any  measures 
with  her  bmily  or  kingdom.  Cssarion,  her  son, 
supposed  by  Juhus  Ciesnr,  and  of  course  a  pre- 
tended heir  to  Cffisar's  ftttunes,  had  too  hich 
pretensions  lo  be  spared;  endeavouring  to  niiiKf 
bis  escape  into  Ethiopia,  he  waa  taken  in  his 
flight,  and  killed,     Anlyllas,  the  son  uf  Anlonj 
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by  Fulvia,  Iwing  of  an  age  to  receive  impresaionB 
which  might  render  him  dangerous,  was  like- 
wise sacrificed  to  the  Bafety  of  the  conqueror. 
He  had  taken  refuge  Bl  the  slirine  of  Julius  Cai- 
sar,  but  was  forced  from  ihence,  and  Blain. 
Tlie  other  children,  whether  of  Cleopatra  or  of 
Antony,  were  spared,  and  honourably  trffltixl. 
Those  of  the  latter,  by  Octavia,  being  near  rela- 
tions of  TcBar,  anil  afteiwanls  inlPTmnrried  with 
the  reigning  fiimily,  letl  a  posterity  who  succeeil- 

Among  the  ptirtizaiis  of  the  vanq^uished  party 
who  were  ordered  for  eiecution,  only  two  or 
three  Rom.iiJS  of  note  are  mentioned :  Canidios, 
who  had  commanded  the  land  forces  of  Antony 
at  Actium,  and  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  the 
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wreck  of  his  fortunes;  Cassiua  Parmentaa,  ■ 
Eian  of  letlers  and  a  poet,  who  had  been  attached 
1(1  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but,  having  employed  his 
wit  against  Octavius,  was  received  by  Antony, 
and  hved  with  him  in  great  intimacy ;  and  On- 
niuK,  who,  having  been  a  Roman  senator,  is  sai^ 
to  have  degraded  himself  by  taking  charge  of  the 
manufactures  which  were  carried  on  in  the  pa- 
laoo  of  the  queen  of  Egypt. 


the  cruelty  which  he  had  formerly  eier- 
i;isuii  against  his  enemies  i  he,  al  tbo  eame  time, 
gave  prools  of  his  munificence,  by  releasing  all 
those  who  were  b  Custody  at  AlcianJria,  whe- 
ther as  prisoners  of  state,  aa  captives,  or  hostages 
from  foreign  nations.^ 
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ALTHOUGH,  in  com[Mling  this  history,  it 
has  been  intenilHl  to  nvirid  eipreeEions  of  mere 
praise  and  lilitme,  other  thou  are  contained  in  Che 
detail  of  &cls  and  spccificalinn  of  cha.rad:ers ;  and 
to  state,  in  eiciy  instance,  ttie  transaction  itself, 
rather  than  tlie  judgment  of  the  writer ;  yet  it  is 
hoped  thrt  where  questions  of  merit  or  demerit 
are  in  any  conaklcnible  degree  problematical,  and 
where  readers  are  likely  to  take  opiMsite  aJes,  be 
too  may  tie  indulged  in  some  general  discussion. 

We  may  aoppose  the  Roman  republic  to  hare 
been  hastening  to  its  ruin  from  the 
U,  C.  020.       sedition  of  Tiberius  Giaccbns,  to 


the  ti 


'J.  C  1^.  entered.  A  great  revolution  has 
been  so  long  in  dependence,  and 
more  blood  has  beeii  shed  in  an  age  of  boasted 
learning  and  politeness,  than  perhaps  has  been 
known  to  flow  m  any  equal  period  of  the  most 
^rbarous  times. 
In  judging  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 

upon  sppGUlalive  considerations,  as  the^  them- 
^Tes  jiUQcd  thrar  party  from  motives  of  interest, 
ambilJon,  or  public  virtue.  Although  it  be  al- 
lowed that,  in  point  of  justice,  we  must  gi<e  a 
preference  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  who  acted 
merely  in  defence  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
dtiiens ;  yet  in  this  instance  it  will  be  alleged, 
that  the  event  has  had  the  eflect  of  an  experi- 
ment, to  show  that  what  they  strove  to  perform 
was  impracticable,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 


times  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  their  sue. 
^esa  not  only  desperate,  but  in  a  great  measure 
neipcdient.  They  were  born  to  b  republic,  it 
s  true;  but  the  people  who  were  destined  Ic 
govern  in  that  republic  coukl  no  longer  be  safely 
intnistod  with  eovernntenl;  anil  to  contend  fur 
such  a  trust  in  behalf  of  men  who  were  unwor- 
thy of  it,  was  a  dangerous  error,  for  which  the 
■-  -  -  intentions  could  not  atone.  Even  the  Ro- 
senate  itself  could  nut  supply  alt  the  cxi 
gencies  of  government  over  a  dominion  of  such 
citenl,  and  containing  so  many  sources  of  cor- 
ruption. Its  own  members  were  degenerated, 
and  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancest.;rs. 
They  were  trained  up  in  a  luxury  at  home, 
rhich  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  most  cruel  rapa- 
ity  abroad,  in  the  prownces.  Such  an  empire 
eould  be  preserved  only  by  the  force  and  prom(it 
executions  of  despotism.  The  change  therefore 
from  republic  to  monarchy,  it  may  be  alleged, 
was  seasonable;  and  Goto,  with  Cicero,  Bru[u% 
and  all  the  other  partiiana  of  the  commonwealth, 
actuated  by  a  mistaken.  Chough  commendabla 
zeal  fur  liberty,  would  have  supporlctl  their  fel- 
low-dtizens  in  Iheir  preteniaons  to  govemmrnt 
after  they  were  unworthy  of  it;  in  this  attempt 
they  fell  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  their  own  ermr; 
and  in  their  ruin  made  wa^  for  an  eslabUshment 
better  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  age,  and  ts 
the  character  of  the  people,  than  that  for  which 
they  contenJed  and  bled. 

In  this  manner  of  stating  the  subject,  we  lay 
the  task  of  vindicating  their  own  conduct  on 
those  who  endeavoured  to   preserve,  no!  u:>o>i 


Csip.  1.] 

those  who  destroyed,  the  republic.  Eiit  in  juilg- 
ing  of  the  inerifs  of  men  in  so  Jistant  a.  scene, 
we  must  not  proceed  on  conceptions  Jrawii  from 
tlie  eiperience  of  subsequent  ages,  on  our  own 
predilection  for  monarchy  in  general,  or  even  on 
our  juilgment  of  its  expcilience  in  tliat  particular 
cane  ;  we  must  suppoiic  ourselveB  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  acted,  and  who,  in  the  result  of  tliis 
contest,  from  the  condition  of  equals,  were  to  bo' 
come  master  and  servant,  or  lorcl  and  vassal.  One 
party  strove  that  they  should  be  masters,  the 
other  that  they  themselves  should  not  be  slaves. 
The  latter  contended  for  the  rights,  whicli,  to- 
gether with  their  lellow-eitizens,  they  had  in- 
herited, as  Romans  i  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  manners,  as  well  aa  the  institutions,  of 
thfir  country,  against  tlie  destroyers  of  both. 
The  other  party,  at  first,  under  pretence  of  xeal 
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those  they  enjoyed, 
people  whom  they  meant  to  enslave;  and  having 
upon  plausihle  pretences,  got  possession  of  the 
sword,  they  turned  it  against  the  eatablished  go- 
vernment of  their  country.  Neither  of  those  par- 
tie^  probably,  stated  the  specalative  question 
which  we  may  now  be  inclined  to  discuss,  whe- 
ther tepublic  or  monarchy  was  host  aecDmnw- 
dated  to  ttie  Roman  state  in  the  height  of  its 
dominion,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  luxury'? 

The  wise,  the  courageous,  and  the  just  alone 
are  entitled  to  power;  the  innocent  aJone  are  en- 
titled to  freedom.  But  they  who  are  not  conscious 
of  having  forfeited  their  right  to  either,  are  un- 
doul>fedly  jusUliahIo  in  persisting  to  mainlBin  if. 
Tlie  virtuous  who  resign  their  freedom,  at  the 
samo  time  resign  fJieir  virtue,  or  at  least  yield  up 
th^t  condition  which  is  required  to  preserve  it 
Citizens  who  were  born  to  inherit  this  condition, 
and  who  had  tlie  courage  to  harbour  and  to 
cherish  tliat  elevation  of  mind  which  belongs  to 
it,  were  eiititlel  to  maintdn  for  themselves  the 
post  of  honour  to  the  last,  and  must  (tr  ever  re- 
ceive from  those  who  res]iect  integrity  and  mag- 
nanimity the  tribute  of  esteem,  even  of  tender- 
ness, which  is  due  to  th«r  memory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  body  of  men  fit  to  govern 
the  world,  it  was  the  Roman  senate,  composed 
of  citizens  who  had  passed  through  the  higher 
oflices  of  state,  who  had  studied  the  affairs  of 
their  country  in  the  execution  of  its  councils,  and 
in  the  command  of  ita  armitsj  and  it  will  for 
ever  he  remembered,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  its  authority,  that  if  their 
removal  from  the  scene  on  which  they  acted  was 
expedient  or  seasonable,  it  was  so  because  that 
scene  was  become  anworthy  of  their  presence. 

Some  of  the  characters,  indeed,  that  appeared 
in  this  cause,  may  re<|mre  a  separate  treatment. 
In  that  of  Cato,  virtue  was  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sive and  comprehensive  reflection.  To  him  rec- 
titude of  conduct  was  in  itself^  vrithout  regard  to 
consequences,  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and 
pursuit  F3is  penetration,  as  well  as  courage,  in 
the  early  endeavours  he  made,  and  in  the  manly 
steadiness  with  which  he  persisted  to  op]iOEe  the 
designs  of  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  white  others  wa- 
verei),  and  cither  did  not  perceive  their  intention, 
or  tamely  submitted  to  them,  gave  him  a  striking 
superiority  over  his  eon  temporaries.!    Ha  ig  ,g. 


presented  by  Cicero,  in  some  instances,  as  retain- 
ing his  inflexibility,  when  some  degree  of  com- 
pliance was  more  likely  to  preserve  the  republic, 
The  same  censure  has  been  repeated  by  others  | 
but  Cato  was  present  to  the  scene,  hud  no  by- 
views  to  mislead  him,  and  there  is  not  any  reason 
to  prefer  the  judgment  of  tliose  who  censure  him 
to  his  own.  Cicero  teijiporised,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  what  compliance  on  some  occasions 
could  elTect,  and  even  flattered  himself  that  ho 
had  gained  the  aflections  of  Ccesar  and  Pompey 
'-  ■'■ iblic,  by  giving  way  to  the  ar" — ""' 
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sured  advantages  by  the  success  of  their  puisuits. 
Cato  possessed  independence  in  the  ''ourage  and 
resoluUon  of  his  own  mind ;  they  sought  tor  it  in 
the  institutions  of  their  country ;  they  wished  to 
preserve  their  own  rights,  and  would  yield  them 
to  no  individual  or  set  of  men  whatever.  This 
character  is  indeed  in  a  high  degree  meritorious ; 
no  more  is  required  to  form  an  excellent  citizen, 
and  no  more  was  required  but  tlie  prevalence  ol 
frequency  of  such  a  character  at  Rome  to  have 
preserved,  and  even  to  have  refiirmed,  that  ^ckly 
and  perishing  constitution  of  jgovernment 

The  natural  antidote  ofvico  is  restraint  and 
correction  ;  but  in  great  disorders,  and  where  the 
system  itself  is  corrupleil,  what  ia  applied  for  a 
remedy  is  sometimes  an  evil,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
ease. They  who  peruse  tlie  history  of  Rome, 
under  the  continued  efiects  of  a  revolution,  which 
is  now  accomplished  or  (aet  ap]iroaching,  will 
find  no  cause  to  congrahilate  the  world,  on  ita 
having  escaped  -  from  tlie  Actions  of  Glodius  and 
Milo,  to  incur  the  evils  that  arose  under  CaiuB 
and  Nero. 

The  impossibility  of  preserving  the  republic, 
or  its  unfitness  to  remain  at  the  head  of  so  great 
an  empire,  is  no  douht  the  most  plaudble  excuse 
which  is  made  for  its  subversion ;  but  this  apo- 
logy neither  Cffisar  nor  Pompey  was  entitled  to 
make  for  himself.  Ciesar  aSected  a  leal  for 
popular  government,  and  Pompey  strove  to  in- 
flame all  Its  evils,  in  order  to  render  himself  ne- 
cessary to  the  aristocracy,  Cffisar  fomented 
political  troubles,  in  order  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  senate,  or  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  to 
mate  war  qpon  them;  and  at  last,  under  the 
show  of  releasing  the  peo[jle  from  tlie  tyranny 
of  that  body,  drew  that  sword  with  which  he  ac- 
complished the  ruin  of  both. 

The  senate  indeed  had  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter; that  of  jiroCecting  the  provinces  from 
oppression,  in  which  many  of  their  own  mem- 
bers were  concerned ;  that  of  restraining  the 
tumults  and  disordcis  of  a  licentious  penple,  led 
by  different  fec^ons,  desirous  of  cliange,  or  im- 
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patient  of  government ;  and  that  of  conducting  a 
pretendei]  |]opular  assemlilv,  in  whom  the  legis- 
lation and  Bovereignly  of  t^e  emigre  was  nomi- 
nally vefilcd.  It  is,  however,  dlflicuU  lo  Judge 
now  tat  so  able  n  council,  while  thej  thpmselvrs 
remained  in  any  degree  uncomjptfd,  might  -' 


been  ao  ably  attacked  as  thev  were  by  the  first 
Cssarand  Pompey,  whojmned  intensts  together, 
to  break  dciwn  the  defences  of  a  fortress,  which 
lliey  aflerw^nis  severally  inlendiH)  to  occupy. 

The  ordi  laiy  train  ofafTaiTBatRome;  the  sub- 
stitution of  tumults  for  re^lar  assemblies  of  the 
people!  the  practice  of  comniilling  the  provinces, 
with  so  many  reaouros,  and  the  command  of 
such  armies,  with  ao  little  control,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  ambitious  ratizens  j  the  dangerous  powers 
which  accnmpanieJ  the  higher  offices  of  stale, 
without  any  checlt  npon  those  who  were  inclineit 
to  abuse  those  powers,  the  pasy  recourse  which 
persons  of  dangerous  pretensions,  when  rejected 
by  the  senate,  had  to  popular  riots,  uniler  tne  de- 
nomination of  Comitia,  or  Assemhlies  of  the 
People,  made  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
neaJth  in  some  measure  necessary. 

With  such  dtiiens  as  the  Gracchi,  as  Apulel- 
UB,  as  Marius  and  Cinna,  Cloiiiue  and  Milo,  it 
was  difficult  to  preserve  a  republic ;  but  with  such 
citizens  as  Cffisar  and  Pompey,  it  was  altogether 
impos^ble ;  or  rather  the  republic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end  from  the  time  it  was  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  lirat  class  of  these  adventurers  were  mis- 
led by  their  passions,  or  (bll  into  the  vices  of  their 
situation.  They  endeavoured  to  rale  hy  popular 
tumults  or  military  force,  and  when  they  could 
not  ;«rvert  the  onlinary  forms  of  Che  state  to 
their  purpose,  employed  violence  to  set  them 
aside;  but  even  in  this,  by  their  mutual  opposi- 
tion, they  preserved  a  IdnJ  of  balance,  in  which 
the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  to  re- 

Fompey  and  Cssar  promoted  syslcmatically 
all  (he  ovila  to  which  their  country  was  expoBcd. 
They  had  recourse  lo  the  populace  for  grants 
which  the  senate  refused ;  they  pmlongal  the 
term  of  provindal  appointments,  which  were  auf- 
fidently  dangerous,  however  short ;  they  united 
together  powers  that  were  sutliciendy  dangerous 
when  separate;  united  the  command  of  armies 
in  the  provinces  with  the  authority  of  office  at 
Rome;  and,  instead  of  suspending  the  fate  of  the 
commonwealth  by  their  mutual  obstrnctiona  to 
each  other,  hastened  its  ruin  by  concerting  toge- 
ther thar  measures  against  it;  leaving  the  deci- 
Bon  of  their  respective  claims,  till  after  they  had 
rendered  the  republic  a  necessary  prey  to  the 
or  the  other. 

Pompey  for  some  time  Ihonght  himself  in   . 
tual  possesion  of  the  monarehy ;  Cesar,  in  the 
mean  time,  provided  the  roost  effectual  means  to 
ravish  it  from  him.    To  state  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  republic  in  such  hands,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  having  destroyed  it,  were  to  oSer 
Ule  character  of  criminals  as  an  eicuae  for  their 
crimes.     When  the  highwaymen  are  abroad,  the 
traveller  must  be  rohbed ;  but  this  is  not  an 
cuse   for  the  crime.     CEsar  and    Pompey 
blamed,  not  because  the  repuMir  had  an  end, 
because  they  thcn>Eelves  were  tk.e  evils  by  which 
itperished- 


The  necessity  of  submitting,  at  least  for  a 
mc,  to  the  government  of  sin^c  men,  had  lieen 
ipeatedly  experienced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
D  in  the  highest  degree  at  the  times  to  which 
B  observations  refrr;  but  this  will  not  justify 


vei  'ign.  If  upon  this  ground  Cato  and  Brutus 
were  to  be  blamed  fi>r  resisting  the  power  of 
Cesar;  the  last,  in  his  turn,  roust  be  blamed  for 
resisting  the  power  of  Pompey  and  other  cili- 
lens,  in  their  respective  ages,  for  rejecting  the 
advances  which  were  made  bj'Manus,  Cinna, 
Catiline,  and  other  profligate  adventurers,  who 
attempted  to  place  tiiemsclves  at  the  head  of  tlic 
emigre. 

Of  the  two  Cffisars,  the  first  possessed  She  ta- 
lent of  influencing,  of  gaining,  and  employing 
men  to  his  purpose,  beyond  any  other  person  that 
is  known  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world ;  but  it  is 
surely  not  for  the  good  oi  mankind  that  be  should 
be  admired  in  other  respects.  To  admire  even 
his  clemency,  is  to  mistake  policy  and  cunning 
for  humanity.  The  second  Cffisar,  in  the  part 
which  he  acted  against  the  republic,  is  in  many 
respects  more  excusable  than  the  first.  He  en- 
tered the  scene  when  the  piece  was  much  farther 

to  monarehy,  under  the 
latorship,  and  when  he  himself  was  considered 
as  the  heir  of  a  person  who  had  possessed  this 
pre-eminence.  He  was  therefore  at  least  nearer 
lo  the  condition  rfan  hereditary  prince,  who  may 
bealloweil  to  condder  scnereignty  as  his  birth- 
right, and  who,  however  he  may  be  dis[ioseiI  to 
promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  a  right  lo 

to  acquit  himself  sufficientiy  of  his  duty,  by 
making  a  proper  use  of  his  power,  without  ijcing 
under  any  obligation  lo  resign  il,      '      ■    ■■    ■- 


he  is 


per  encroBclimenls  upon  the 


The  first  Cicsar  strove  against  those  who  en- 
deavoured lo  preserve  their  own  rights  and  those 
of  their  country;  the  second,  although  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  quarrel,  and  actually  paid  no 
respect  to  the  republic,  more  than  was  necew^ry 
lo  cover  his  dtwign  against  it,  yet  appears,  more 
than  the  first,  in  Uie  nght  of  a  person  w*"  ~"   ~ 
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support  the  pre-eminence  he  himself  had  g; 

This  apology,  nevertheless,  though  more  pow- 
erful in  its  application  to  the  case  of  the  second 
Ciesar  than  to  that  of  the  first,  is  very  imperfect 
in  its  application  lo  either.  If  Octavius  had 
been  educated  under  any  impressions  of  here- 
dilaij  risht  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  fate  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
derived  his  supposed  right,  and  the  subsequenl, 
though  temporary,  re-eslablishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  he  witnessed,  and  which  he 
Sretended  to  approve,  were  sufficient  to  have  nn- 
eceived  him,  and  U>  have  taught  him  the  part 
which  he  had  to  act  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  he  ought  to  have  waited  for 
the  legal  age  and  the  constitutional  election,  in 
order  to  obtain  those  offices  of  elate  to  which,  in 
common  with  the  olhercilizcnsof  Rome,  his  con 
dition  no  doubt  highly  entitled  him. 


^„AP.    I.I 
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Oc^tavius,  however,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  triti! 
ao  much  ill  the  rapadty  of  a  Roman  ci^Mii  bom 
to  the  ropublir,  as  in  that  of  [cai1{^r  of  a  partT, 
btirn  Hi  a  time  when  the  competition  for  superi- 
ority was  iwnera!,  and  when  sovewigntj  or  drath 
ivtre  the  Blt^roativea  to  lie  chosen  by  persons  of 
Kupb  rank  anil  pretenraona  as  bis  own.  In  this 
rapacity  he  affected  what  his  grand-uncle  and 
mil  {itive  father  had  taught  him  to  aim  at ;  the 
sup^rpflaioiiof  dril  government,  and  the  reraovaJ 
of  ail  hia  own  comnctitora  for  power. 

As  Ponipey,  with  Cato  and  the  ]irincinal  sup- 
's of  the  senate  had  sunk  under  the  first 
r,  BO  Brulua,  Casaus,  and  the  other  re- 
storcrii  of  the  eommonwealth,  with  the  last  of  the 
family  of  Pnmpey,  sunk  under  Octavius,  Anlo- 
nv,  and  Loprdus ;  and  the  two  iitfi,  in  their  turn, 
having  sunk  under  Octavius,  this  successful  ad- 
venturer now  remains  etAe  commander  of  all  the 
aruiii'S  of  the  repuhlic,  ami  sole  master  of  all 
its  provinces,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  tlie  sea  of  Britain.  And  the  contest  for  this 
mighty  BoverriTnty  being  now  at  least  decided, 
it  remaina  that  we  observe  what  new  form  the 
world  is  to  receive  under  Che  dominion  of  its  mas- 
ler,  or  what  tnighty  tiarveat  is  to  be  rcajjod  by 
him  who  is  in  poaaesston  of  the  field,  and  who  is 
now  eniMeti  to  gather  what  so  many  heroes  had 
sown  or  planted,  aiid  what  so  many  pretenders 
to  the  same  object  would  hase  raviahcd  or  torn 
from  each  other. 

This  able  adventurer  having,  in  other  atua- 
tiona,  conducted  his  aJTaira  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion, as  well  as  enterprise,  cnnUaued  in  his 


virtQos.  In  the  seveiities  which  he  bad  formerly 
pruiliseii  against  those  who  opposed  him,  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  cruel  and  sanguina- 

that  the  murders  which  were  per|ietroted  by  his 
on1er,  or  n-tth  his  consent,  could  be  jUEtifi«l  by 
the  necessity  of  aHUirs  in  which  his  engaging  at 
all  was  criminal.  But  as  tlie  horror  ufSylla'a 
cruelties,  still  remaining  in  the  minds  of  the  pi>o- 
pie,  wai  a  great  bar  to  the  success  of  any  wniilar 
usurpation,  and  suggested  (o  Julius  Ctcsar,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  an  opposite  course  of 
clemency  and  mercy ;  50  the  fate  of  this  last  ad- 
venturer, who,  afler  having  shown  mercy  to 
many  of  his  opponents,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  those  be  had  spared,  probably  suggested  to  the 
triumvirate  the  necessity  of  securing  tbetikaelves 
before  'hev  affected  the  reputa^on  ol  mercy,  and, 
as  '•'e  shall  see,  suggested  to  this  heir  of  Caesar 
the  caution  not  to  tdtront,  so  directly  as  the  other 
had  done,  that  republican  spirit^  whose  effects  ho 
bad  occasion  to  dread. 

Octavius,  though  inferior  to  his  uncle  in  the 
eajiiicity  of  a  soSier,  l)eing  equally  master  of 


heobtai 

the  order  that  was  ol>BerTOd  hy  tlie  first  Ciesar, 
be^rinning  to  aiTect  moderation  in  a  period  of  the 
war,  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  military 


executions  of  the  other  were  OLiserved  to  have 
become. more  decisive  and  bloody. 

In  the  wiiole  management  of  the  conli'st  with 
Atitony,  Octavius  had  conducted  himself  with  a 
singular  address.  Stating  himself  as  a  Roman 
consul,  merely,  he  disconlmued  the  power  of  tri- 
umvir in  his  own  person,  in  order  to  strip  his 
antagonist  likewise  of  that  character.  To  avoid 
appenrnnces  which  might  divide  any  part  of  the 
Roman  people  against  liim,  he  overlooked  Anto- 
ny eutirdy  in  uie  pretended  quarrel  with  the 
quern  of  Egypt,  or  he  affected  to  cons<<ler  him  as 
a  person  under  soirte  fatal  deluuan,  and  in  hazard 
of  becoming  a  traitor  lo  bis  own  country,  from  his 
attachment  to  a  stranger  and  an  aitfiil  woman. 
The  war  was  declared  against  the  queen  of 
E^-pt  ^one,  and,  like  any  other  [ijreign  war, 
was  undertaken  by  Octavius  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  consul,  and  with  an  observance  of  all  the 
asual  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

Octavius  was  remarkable  for  employing  dis- 
^iscB,  which,  though  too  thin  lo  conceal  the 
truth,  furnished  his  own  party,  at  (east,  with  a 

C>tcnce  for  supporting  hini,  and  considerably 
!ned  him  forwards  in  the  execution  of  ail  his 
designs.  AiEwting  lo  be  no  more  th.in  consul, 
or  ordinary  magistrate,  he  exercised  the  power 
of  a  master,  or  military  usurper,  in  the  western 
prorincesj  and  hastened,  by  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  anil  the  supprewion  of  his  rivals  T  '     '     ' 


'pt,  and  the  supprewion  of  his  rivals  who  had 
. .  ;n  refuge  in  that  kingdom,  to  make  himself 
equally  sovereign  in  the  cast.  In  the  absence 
of  this  consul  the  afliiira  of  state  in  the  capital 
were  not  permitted,  as  usual,  to  devolvo  on  hia 
nominal  <xilleaguc^  nor,  in  the  absence  of  both 
consuls,  to  devSva  on  the  officer  that  was  next 
in  rank ;  but  were  in  the  hands  of  Mtn^enaa,  a 
person  known  for  the  minister  or  confidant  of 
Octavius,  without  anv  other  rank  or  title  of  of- 
fice in  the  commonwralth.  These  eircumstancea 
were  sufficient  to  discredit  the  profeaaions  which 
he  conUnued  to  make  of  his  zeal  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  republic ;  but  when  it  is  convenient 
for  parties  to  be  deceived,  they  shut  their  t^es 
upon  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  expose 
toe  deception. 

It  was  not  indeed  necessary  at  present  that  the 
people  should  be  imjuscd  upon,  in  order  to  cnalde 
the  head  of  the  army  to  reign  with  an  absoliite 
sway  in  Italy  and  over  all  the  wcetem  provinces. 
As  the  troops  who  were  actually  under  arms 
looked  Ibrward  to  tb«r  general  £}r  future  pi 
visions  and  settlements,  so  the  veter 
established  in  the  country,  looked  up 
the  guardian  of  their  property,  and.  eonsiiforeu 
Ms  power  as  the  principal  security  of  wliat  they 
possessed.  If  it  were  necessary,  in  this  case,  to 
preserve  the  appearances  of  civil  government,  in 
order  to  conciliale  the  minds  of  ttie  citizen^  it 


order  lo  continue  (o  the  veterana  the  prfndpal 
security  by  which  they  held  thdr  lands.  And 
this  wary  politidan  accommodated  himacif  with 
unconmuin  discernment,  to  the  fceUngs  or  preju- 


future  pio- 


The  superior  address  of  Octavius,  in  the  con- 
ist  with  Antony,  gave  continual  presages  of 
ictory  on  his  side;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
be  war  to  its  final  decision  at  Aclium,  and  to 
be  last  close  of  the  scene  in  Egypt,  partizans 
I'ere  continually  passing  from  the  foaiEg  to  the 
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vrinnins  sadc.  Upon  the  reJuction  of  Ejjypt,  thp 
victor,  though  pi^iuiing  to  lii^i  in  the  rajiacitj 
af  Rnman  cnnsul,  did  not,  as  in  former  timfs,  n 
fer  to  the  senate  the  BTrangenwntB  to  be  niBile  i 
ha  conqaest  [  nor  did  he  wait  the  formality  of 
commtssbn  from  Rome,  authorising  him  to  settle 
the  provinces.  He  named  a  governor,  and  save 
urJers  for  the  repair  of  all  the  [luluic  worl{!i, 
TThich,  on  account  of  their  eOeeJ  in  distrihutinj; 

the  inundatioiiB  of  the  Nile,        '' 

nd  importan 
„  legleeted  in 
occasioned  much  dieCress. 


everely  frit  in  the 
latL'mu^rrupuon  01  us  eT ports.     Octnvins  therp- 

country,  bj  which  he  ohserveii  that  the  state  of 
ICaW  and  the  caratal  of  the  empire  niight  b- 
greally  aStcted.  He  deprived  the  P^ptisns  o 
>U  the  forms  of  theirmonarchy;  (inil7  in  order  t 
effiice  the  memory  of  their  national  indopeii 
dence,  and  to  discontinue  preCendonn  which  the 
inhabitanta  of  Alexandria  used  to  BUpport  _ 
tumults  and  revolts,  he  aholished  all  their  public 
asscmbllea  and  national  couodla.  He  forbade 
the  resort  of  Egyptian  noblea  to  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  senators  to  Egyiit.  As  there  was  reaso 
to  apprehend  that  there  nught  atil!  exist,  uiid( 
(be  ruina  of  thia  late  opalent  monarchy,  or  nndi 
the  remains  of  Antonyms  party  there,  some  aparii 
oif  fire  which  the  ambition  or  intrigues  of  any 
considerable  partisan  might  kindle  into  a  flai 
he  chose  for  governor  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  per 
of  equestrian  rank  and  moderate  pretensions, 
likely  M  harbour  ambitious  designs  i  and  m 
it  a  rule  to  have  similar  qualificationa  in  future 
governors,  and  to  perpetuate  the  other  parts  of 
an  establishment  which  he  now  made,  for  Che 
preservation  of  so  important  a  territory,  and  tb 
government  of  so  factions  a  people. 

While  Octeviua  made  these  arrangomants  i 
Egypt,  he  secured  a  great  treasure,  of  which 
considerable  part  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  lb 
late  queen,  and  part  arose  from  the  c<mtributinns 
which  be  himself  imposed  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And 
biang,  from  these  funds,  prepared  to  acquit  him- 
self of  thf  pecuniary  engi^ments  lio  had 


ay,  and  enabled  to  make  duna- 
^  jlaceofRom 
'necessary  for  him  in  the  fsrdier  prosecutii 


tions  to  Che  populace  of  Rome,  whose  favour  was 


his  designs,  he  set  out  on  bis  ret#m  to  llaly ;  but 
tiavine  stopped  in  Che  island  of  Samo^  wmle  the 
army  m  separate  divisions  was  moving  to  the 
westward,  be  passed  the  winter  aC  this  juace,  de- 
ferring his  arnval  at  Rome  until  the  troops  should 
be  assembled,  and  every  other  circumstance  pre- 
pared for  the  triumphal  Bntriosbemeant  to  make 
into  the  capital 

During  his  stay  in  S 
towns  and  provinces  vie 

monatrations  of  submission  to  his  person,  and  of 
eeal  for  his  cause.  The  inhabilanta  of  Pei^ 
gamus  and  T4ii»mcdia  made  offer  of  divine  ho- 
nours to  himself,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect 
a  temple  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these 
honours.  Those  of  Ephesusand  Nicsa,  asbcin^ 
more  moilest  or  more  delicate  in  their  flatlery,  di- 
reete<1  this  compliment  to  his  adoptive  father,  the 
lalfi  Crsaar,  to  whom,  together  with  Roina, 


e  neighlmuring 
ich  oUier  in  de- 


sidered  as  joint  deides,  they  proposed  to  erect  j 
ehiine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  amilai  or  more  im- 
portant tributes  of  adulation  and  se.'-lity  were 
paid  to  the  victor.  At  Rome,  all  tht  honouTS 
with  which  the  republic  had  been  accustomed  to 
reward  ibe  eminent  seri'ice  of  her  citizens,  had 
been  for  ewne  time  lavished  on  those  who  were 
most  successful  in  subvertmg  her  govcrrmcnC. 
and  Chese  honours  were  now  heaiwd  on  Octa- 


compelitoTS.    The  statues  which  had  beer 

erected  to  his  rival  Mark  Antony  were  broker 

i^  and  the  name  of  Marou  tor  ever  forbid  ir 


that&mily:  as  if  the  eitinction  of  this  ri> 

'  Aar,  notwithstanding  that  malty 
were  yet  in  arms  on  the  frontiera 
of  the  emynre,  the  gates  of  Janus  were  osti'nta- 
■"■■'ly  shut,  and  Octaviua  declared  to  lie  the  re- 
fi  of  peace  to  the  world.  A  trium[)hal  arch 
was  erected  at  Brunduaium,  on  the  spot  where 
ipposed  he  was  to  set  his  foot  on  shore, 
iiversaries  of  his  Inrth  and  of  his  victo- 
e  to  be  celehrated  for  ever  aa  days  of 
Ibanksgiving,  and  bis  name  was  to  be  inserted 
"n  the  hymns  or  public  praj'crs  which  were 
itatedly  sung,  or  offered  np  tor  the  safety  of  the 
Mmmonwealth. 

On  the  first  of  January,  while  Oc- 
V.  C.  7S4.  tavius  was  still  at  Samos,  he  being  ad- 
milteii  a  fifih  lime  into  (be  office  of 
consul,  the  senate  and  people  took  an 
oath  of  alli^iance,  or  m  words  more 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  terms  of 
tbdr  language,  took  an  oath  to  ob- 
serve his  acts  and  decrees.  They 
declared  him  iribune  of  the  people  for  an  unh- 
mited  time,  and  extended  the  powers  of  this  office 
lievond  the  usual  bounds  of  the  city.  They  or- 
■    the  appeals 

Cssar  alone,  and  that  m  criminal  Judgments, 
what  was  called  the  vote  of  Minerva,  an  act  of 
grace  provided  for  the  pardon  of  criminals  when 
condemned  only  by  a  angle  vc(e  of  majority, 
L...1,  ■■  )m  thenceforward  he  ascribed  to  him, 
.  'qncnlly  be  termed,  the  Mercy,  or  the 
Vote  of  Ciesar.' 

The  precipitancy  with  which  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  peoi^e  now  rushed  into  servitude,  bad 
probably  no  mixture  of  that  sullen  design  wiih 
which  the  ■ 

the  first  CKsnr  for  his  fate 
victorious  party  raised  the  cr^  of  adulation,  and 
they  were  followed,  in  expressions  of  servility,  liy 
persona  who  wished  to  recommend  themselves 
in  the  most  early  advances,  or  v»ho  dreaded  be- 
ing mariced  out  for  resentment  in  case  tliey  ap- 
peared lo  be  tardy  in  expres^ng  their  zeaL  But 
what,  under  established  monarchy,  may  be  con- 
^dered  as  the  duty  and  the  hwalty  of  subjects  to 
sovereign^  and  like  filial  afwction,  tt 


pretension 

the  submission  of  slaves,  is  a  mortifying  exam|^ 
of  the  weakness  and  depravity  to  which  hums 
iture  ia  exposed. 
The  apparent  servibty  of  all  orders  of  mc 
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unJer  (he  uaorpation  of  Jalius  Ciesar,  prohahlj  I 
inspireii  the  security  which  gain  the  consptra- 
tora  such  an  advanlaee  against  him.    The  ei- 


el  of  his  government.    He  had 
ileci),  tu  eiperienee,  in  his  own  person,  ttint  hia 
precaii^ona  were  not  altoiretherunnecesaar?.  In 
Ihc  mitlst  of  the  late  ilemdnstrations  of  jr>y  lor  his 
sictorv,  there  were  Elill  a  few  who  whetted  tlieir 
sivonfs  in  secret  against  him,  aa  the  cause  of  their 
public  degradation,  and  the  author  of  their  pri- 
\iiW.  wrongs.    Lepidos,  the  son  of  the  late  de- 
grailed  triumvir,  anil  nephew  of  Marcus  Brutua 
by  his  sister  Junia,  incited  proltablj  hy  this  do- 
mestic eiauiple,  anil  bj  so  many  motives  of 
private  anil  public  nature,  had  procured  gome : 
complices,  and  was  jpieparin^  to  cut  sliort  t 
usurpation  of  Octaviua  on  his  retura  to  Ron 
But  this  design,  no  way  justified  by  any  con 
derations  of  prudence  or  public  utility,  was  i 
feated  by  the  vigilance  of  Mscenas,  and  end 
in  the  execution  of  the  young  Lepidus,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  his  mother  Jonia,  who  i 
inainRd  in  coniinement  until  she  was  ailmiited 
to  bail,  at  the  humble  request  of  lier  husband, 
the  late  triumvir  and  associate  in  the  empire  with 
Octavtus  and  Antony,  and  who,  to  the  other 
marks  of  the  humiliation  which  he  now  endured, 
joiued  that  of  liein^  overlooked  even  by  those 
who  were  supposed   to  have  suttered  by  hie 
tyranny.' 

Octavtus  having,  by  his  stay  in  the  islanil  of 
"       s,  disconcerted  the  effiict  of  this  cons|uracy. 


and 


given 


r  tiie  ti 


his  way  visited  the  scene  of  liis  lale  victory  al 
Actium.  At  tills  place,  Apollo  li^ng  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  worship,  he  liati,  immediately  after 
the  action,  selected  from  the  captures  a  galley  of 
each  rate  to  be  placed  as  an  ottering  to  the  god ; 
and  at  Toryne,  on  the  oppoiflle  side  of  tlie  straits, 
where  his  own  army  had  been  stationed  before 
the  engagement,  he  directed  a  city  to  tie  raised 
under  the  naine  of  NicopDlis,> 

The  conqueror,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was 
received  by  PoUtua,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  consul  at  the  resignittion  of  Apuli-ius, 
and  who,  though  now  his  colleague,  dropped  the 
pretension  to  equality,  and  performtiJ  tile  sacri- 
ncea  of  thanksgiving  wliich  had  been  appointed 
for  his  safe  return.  Octavius  hitherto,  either  by 
the  nature  of  the  wars  in  which  he  lu^  been 
ennagei!,  or  by  the  event  of  them,  had  not  been 
entitled  to  a  tiiumph ;  or  lieing,  by  hia  temper 
and  great  caution,  averse  to  ostentation,  lie  had 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  tiiis  honour.  But 
though  he  himself  in  appearance,  was  no  way 
governed  bf  vanity,  something  was  due  to  the 
public,  opinion,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
shared  in  the  glories  of  his  victories,  and  to  the 
impressiona  which  even  pageantry  makes  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  He 
therefore  determined  to  exhibit  three  separate 
triumphal  urocessions.  The  first  for  his  victory 
over  the  Panonians,  ^le  Japydes,  and  the  Dat- 


^stofE^gyj] 

first  of  these  triumphs,  Carinus,  by  whom  tha 
war  of  lllyricum  had  been  chiefly  conducted,  was 
admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander  under 
whose  atis|»ces  the  subject  of  triumph  had  been 
gained.  In  (he  third  was  exhilnted  a  scene, 
which,  for  riches  and  splendour,  greatly  sni> 
passed  any  of  the  former,  bring  enriched  with 
the  treasure  he  had  amassed  in  Egypt,  and  with 
various  trophies  constructed  from  the  sjioils  of 
that  country.  Among  these  were  carried  Ilia 
efiigy  of  the  late  queen,  haviie,  in  allusion  (olhe 
supposed  manner  of  her  death,  the  aspick  repre. 
sented  on  her  arm.  This  pageant  was  followed 
by  her  surviving  children,  wlui  were  led  as  cap- 
In  these  processions  a  circumstance  was  re- 
marked, which  indicated  conaderalile  innova- 
tion in  the  [Pretensions  of  the  pei^n  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  led.  It  had  been  usual  for  the 
officers  of  stale  to  meet  the  triumphal  march  at 
the  gates  of  Ronje,  aiul  aiterwards  to  advance 
liefore  it  into  the  dty.  In  conformity  with  the 
first  part  of 'this  custom,  the  consul  and  other 
ma^strales  inet  the  proces»on  at  the  gates;  but 
sufiering  (he  conqueror  to  pass  before  them,  fell 
behind,  and  followed  in  his  train  to  the  capiloL 
Here  he  dejKwdted,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  six- 
teen thonsand  pondo,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  with  fifty  millions  in 
Roman  money,  or  alwve  four  handred  thousand 
pounds. slrrling;'  and  at  the  close  of  the  cere, 
mony  distributed  a  thousand  Eeslertii,  or  aliovo 
eight  <iound9  of  our  money  a  man  to  ne  troops ; 
and  this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  amounted  to  a  snoi 
of  near  a  uiillion  sterling.  To  the  officers,  be- 
-■■'—  "■■-  -lecuniary  bounty,  ha  gave  honorary 


lo  enugn  in  token  lil 
people  he  maile  -  ' — 


public  erananesi  discharged  all  that  he  owed, 
remitted  all  the  detils  that  were  due  lo  himself 
and  refused  all  the  presents  wli^  were  offered 
to  him  from  tlie  diflerent  towns  and  districts  of 
Italy. 

"I'hese  accninulnlions  and  distributions  of 
foreign  a|«iils  at  Rome,  or  the  general  eipecla- 
^ons  of  prosperous  tiuies,  proiluced  great  or  very 
sensible  eflecia  in  raising  the  price  of  house^ 
lands,  and  otiier  articles  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces ;  a  circumstance 
which,  jnineiJ  to  tlie  ne*  and  strange  apycai^ 
ancB  of  the  gates  of  the  wmple  of  Jauus  being 
shut,  as  a  dgnal  of  univi  rsal  peace,  made  these 
triumphs  of  Octavius  appear  an  (era  of  felicity 
and  hope  lo  the  em[nre. 

They  were  followed  by  other  mngnificent 
eremonies;  the  dedicating  of  »  fpnMkli.  ivhii\h 
ad  been  erected  to  Minerva,  ai 
great  hall  which  had  been  ii 
ante  of  Julius  Cesar.  In  that  nan  was  piacea 
nuled  statue  of  victory  which  ha,i  bi-eii  brought 
'om  Tarenttim;  and  there  too  were  bung  up 
the  trophies  whicli  had  been  aiil,rcti^  in  Egypt. 
The  statue  of  Cleopatra,  in  gold,  was  iiiaced  id 
-"  'Bmple  of  Venus,  and  at  the  same  tiniB  thn 
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Ehrine  of  Julius  CiesaF,  as  well  as  Ihose  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  anil  Minerva,  were  decoratcil  with 
iiwny  ensigns  or  ImilgeB  of  victnry. 

Uil  occBsian  of  these  fiolemnities,  a  varift;!  of 

Eimes  were  eshibiledi  that  of  Troy,  in  particu- 
[,  was  now  insUluted,  being  a  proceaeHan  fonofi 
by  yoiilh  of  high  rank,  mountel  on  horseback, 
and  led  by  Marcellns  and  Tiberius,  the  nephew 
and  the  etepson  of  Octaviua.  Races  were  run 
in  cliariolE  and  on  horseback,  by  peraons  of  hi^h 
ratik;  an  J  fights  of  gladiators  were  exbiliited,  in 
which,  tn  the  suppo^  di^racc  of  the  times,  it 
is  remarked,  that  a  Roman  senator,  of  the  name 
nf  Quintus  Ventelius,  was  one  of  the  combatants. 
NumeroiiH  pardesof  captives  from  the  Daci  nnd 
Suevi,  in  u  form  that  might  pafia  fur  real  battles, 
were  made  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  thai  was  pro- 
posed as  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Many  eihibi- 
liona  were  made  of  hunting  and  baiting  of  wild 
beasts,  in  which  were  presented  a  rhinocoroa  and 
hippopotamna  or  sea  horse,  animals,  till  then,  un- 
known at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  enter- 
tainments, which  continued  many  days,  Octa- 
vius  either  really  was,  or  prctende;!  to  be  taken 
ill,  and  lefl  the  lionour  of  presiding  at  the  shows 
to  some  private  senators,  who,  together  with 
many  nthcr  members  of  their  Imdy,  to  increase 
the  solemnity,  ieasted  the  people  in  their  turns.i 
Such  had  been  the  arts  by  which  candidates 
for  public  fivour,  in  the  latter  tiinea  of  the  re- 
public, maintained  in  the  capital  the  con«deia- 
tion  tliey  had  gained  by  their  eervlces  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  the  continnance  of 
these  arts  had  now  the  more  eflecl^  that  the 
people,  who  still  had  a  claim  to  this  species  of 
eouitship,  wero  become  insensible  to  any  other 
privilege  of  Roman  ciUzens,  and  were  ready  to 
bartfr  a  political  consequence,  whidi  th^  were 
no  longer  fit  to  enjoy,  for  a  Hucceasion  of  sports 
and  euterbiininents  that  amused  their  leisure,  or 
ibr  a  disttihution  of  bread,  which,  without  the 
tisua!  and  hard  conditions  of  ip'lustry  or  labour, 
helped  to  give  them  subsistence. 

It  is  oWrveil,  that  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  Egyptian  war  was  yet  in  dependance, 
a  concourse  of  Roman  dtizens,  assuiniag  the 
powers  nf  tlie  jieople  in  public  assembly,  bestow- 
ed on  Statilius  Taurus  by  a  formal  'decree,  in 
return  for  his  munilii:ence,  in  eihibUing  matches 
of  gladiators  and  the  bailing  uf  wild  beasts,  the 
privilege  of  naming  annually  one  of  the  pretors. 
oo  irregular  and  absurd  were  become  the  pro- 
ceedings of  what  were  called  the  assemlilies  of 
the  (leople;  and  the  wary  Octavius  could  not 
overlook  the  effect  of  these  arts,  in  gdning  their 
conynt  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  establish. 
But  while  he  indulged  the  people  in  their  dispo- 
Htioii  to  amusement  and  dissipation,  he  gave  the 
necessary  attention  lo  his  military  arrangements, 


menl,  but  fear,  might  baffle  his  (Aill  lo  conduct 
it  He  leam«],  upon  that  occasion,  thai  the 
considerations  of  civil  justice,  and  the  respect 
which  is  paid  to  some  fomi  of  poiitiral  saiiSrdi- 
uation,  arc  neceseary  even  to  the  discipline  and 
order  of  a  military  estaWisbmr-' 
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threat  addrrss,  to  reduce  and  to  purge  the  legions, 
by  dismisung  strangers  and  fugitive  slaves,  and 
by  ordering  the  levies  from  thraiceforwaril  to  he 
confined  to  citizens  of  Rome.  The  denomina- 
tion of  Roman  citizen,  indeed,  was  no  Itmfrcr  ap- 
propriated lo  the  descendants  of  the  Allian  or 
Sabin  cidony,  nor  even  to  the  inhabilanls  of  the 
mnnicapal  towns  of  Italy.  It  had  been  coniniu- 
nicated  to  many  (Mties  and  provinces  beyond 
these  hmita,  and  it  was  likely  now,  with  much 
greater  proprietv  than  ever,  to  lie  extended  to 
the  free,  or  well-born  and  respectable  class  of 
the  inhatatants  in  all  parts  of  the  emjrire.  By 
limiting,  however,  the  jevtes  of  the  army  (o  this 
name  o(  respect  and  of  real  privilege,  Octavius 
restored,  in  some  degree,  Ihe  connection  between 
the  uvil  and  military  honours,  taught  the  i^nldier 
to  value  himself  on  his  condition  as  a  citizen, 
and  the  dtizen  to  conflict  as  an  hrmour  the 
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that  principal  support,  on  which 
such  an  einpre,  must  be  ibunded.  &e"had 
i\:perienced  the  danger  which  may  arise  from 
auiiies  ill  governed,  and  knew  that  a  power  may 
become  msecure,  by  an  abuse  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gainai.  Wlien  to  the  troops,  which 
he  himself  commanded  in  Sidly,  were  jdned 
those  0  Lopidus  and  Sestus  Pompeius,  the 
engine,  oi  vinie  too  dnwieldy  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  without  any  other  prindple  of  govem- 
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commonwralth,  had  a  double  claim  In  obedience, 
lud,  joined  In  his  military  power,  had  an  autho- 
ity,  derived  from  a  jninciple  of  justice  and  of 
civil  right,  without  wluch  armies  are  no  oiore 
than  companies  of  banditti,  whose  force  may  be 
occasionally  turned  against  the  person  who  leads 
them,  as  well  as  against  his  enemies. 

The  legions  assemliled  at  Rome,  on  occasiun 
of  the  late  triumphal  proceaaiona,  were  now  to 
be  distributed  to  what  were  intended  as  their 
onlinary  stations  in  time  of  peace.  Of  these 
stations,  the  principal  were  on  the  Euphrates,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  ot:  the  Danube;  but,  liefore  this 
distribution  could  be  finally  made,  some  troubles, 
which,  notnithatandingthe  late  signal  of  general 
peace,  still  subsisteil  in  some  parts  of  the  empire, 
parlirularly  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  interior  ^rts  of  Spain,  and  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  required  attention.  To  the  lirsl 
of  these  quarters.  Nonius  Gallus  was  sent  to  re- 
duce the  Treviri,'  who,  in  concert  with  some 
German  nations,  made  incundona  into  Gaul. 
Slaliliua  Taurus  waa  sent  into  Spain,  against 
Ihe  Astures  and  Cantsbri,'  and  Marcus  Crassus, 
from  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  repress  the  tncur- 
sionaof  the  Daci  and  Bastarni,  Scytliian  naliona, 
who  had  passed  the  Danube  and  the  mountains 
of  Hsinus,  and  who  had  taken  possession  of 
some  diatricis  in  Thrace;  but,  upon  Ihe  ap- 
proach of  CrasBus,  they  repassed  those  iiioun- 
tajna,  and  left  the  Romans  again  in  possession  of 
the  lands,  which  they  had  lormerly  occupied  in 
that  quarter.' 

The  ofBoers  employed  on  these  diflereiit  ser- 
vices, were  no  longer,  as  lormerly.  sujireiue  in 
their  respective  statinns,  and  accountable  only  tc 
the  senate  and  people;  they  were  underst/n j  ic 
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be  Heut^nanta  of  a  sapertor  officer  acting 
genpral  aovernoroTer  all  the  provinces,  and  coi 
tnandcr  in  uhief  of  all  the  armiea  in  the  emjjii 
ThU  supreme  command  Octavius  hrtd  uiid 
the  well  known  name  of  imperatiT,  which  w. 
usually  i^ven  in  the  Seld  to  victorious  ^nerals, 
ami  which  he,  contrary  to  former  pmctsra,  nii~ 
retained  even  in  thecitj-,  anil,aswe  shall  hai 
occiision  to  observe,  gradually  appropria.tQd  I 
himself  anJ  his  succes^rs. 

I  a  the  character  which  Octavius  now  assumed, 
he  united,  in  support  of  his  authority,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of  the 
peoplei  and  thus,  in  divesting  himself  of  Ihe 
name  of  triumvir,  he  afferled  to  re-establish  the 
constitution  of  the  lejiubtic,  anil  to  restore  the 


ordini 


and  ofticxrs  of  stale :   but 


to  a  person,  who  valued  saiety  no  less  than 
piner,  such  an  establishment  was  far  from  being 
sufficiently  secure.  The  dignities  of  consul 
censor,  and  tribune,  beino;  fay  the  constitution  of 
the  repoblic  separate  and  tem|Hirary,  the  unnre- 
cedented  conjunction,  and  continuance  of  them 
in  the  same  person,  vras  a  paljiable  impo^ion, 
which  could  be  no  longer  safe  than  it  was  sup- 
ported by  fiwce ;  ami  depcndina  on  the  ari 
merely,  without  any  [ilea  of  right,  jnvscnted 
object  of  ambition  to  every  adventurer,  who  could 
faring  an  army  in  support  of  \m  claiia 

These  considerations,  probably,  suggested 
to  Octavius  the  uecesraty  of  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  his  title.  He  had  liilherto  kept  pos- 
session of  the  government  under  — ~ 

tcnces;  but  never  declared  any 
reaiiie,  or  to  perpetuate  tbe  sovereignty  in  his 
own  person.  For  some  time,  he  had  [>rof<'sse<l 
no  more  than  a  desire  to  avenge  Ihe  death  of  his 
relatiiin  Julius  Casnr.  Next,  he  pretended  to 
rcmiive  some  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the 
commonwealth  I  and,  last  of  all,  to  oppose  thede- 
Mgns  of  Antony,  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
quirrel  between  ihem,  he  suggested,  was  likely 
t.<  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  Roman  people  to  the 
caprices  of  a  stranger  and  a  woman. 

These  rivals,  in  their  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  vied  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for 
the  common  wealth,  mutually  challenged  each 
other  to  resiu^i  their  unconstitutional  powers; 
and  each  relained  his  own  power,  under  the 
single  pretence  that  he  was  obUged  to  continue 
in  arms,  until  he  should  have  secured  the  re- 
public against  the  designs  of  his  antagonist. 


explain  himself  and  dedare  upon  what  footing 
he  was  to  hold  the  government  The  chief  par- 
tizana  of  the  republic  had  fallen  by  their  own 
hands,  or  by  the  swonls  of  their  enemies.  All 
his  rivals  were  cut  ol^  and  tbe  whole  mihtary 
force  of  the  empire  centred  in  himself;  but  he 
had  experienced,  in  the  repeateil  mutinies  of  the 
army,  the  precarious  stale  of  his  authority  over 
men,  who  were  directed  by  mere  caprice  or  per- 
sonal attachment,  without  any  acknowletiged 
title  on  the  part  of  their  leader. 

An  open  usurpation  of  kingly  power  was  still 
odious  at  Rome ;  it  appeared  as  a  direct  attack, 
not  only  Djion  the  forms  of  the  Roman  republic, 
but  likewise  as  an  attack  upon  the  private  ri^ht 
of  every  citizen  who  pretended  to  conuderation 
and  power  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  his  femily 
fli  his  personal  qualities;  and  though  tlic  people 


in  general  were  disposed  to  suhmissioTi  yet  llie 
viofcncc  of  a  few,  who  might  lie  willing  loor- 
pose  themselves  as  the  champions  of  Cnc  com- 
monwealth, was  still  to  be  dreadeiL  In  tiiii 
capacity,  not  only  dtizens  having  high  prrleu- 
sions  in  the  civil  line,  but  military  officers  h'feo-' 
wise,  might  be  dangerous  to  their  leader;  and 
chonsinj;  rather  tocloim  preferments  and  honours 
as  tiieir  right,  than  as  the  gift  of  a  master,  might 

Eublicly  spurn  his  authority,  or  emgiloy  ugaiiist 
ini  the  hands  of  some  secret  assassin,  whom 
in  any  successful  attempt  the  law  would  protect, 
and  the  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Ctesar,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
sullkieuC  to  have  supported  him  iu  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  himself  nustaken  in  reljing  on 
Ihe  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  much  aa 
on  the  submission  of  his  rellow-citlzens.  He 
found  persona  of  every  condhinn,  still  animated 
with  the  8i>irit  of  republican  government,  com- 
Inned  for  his  destruction,  and  be  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  eicesHve  security,  or  rather  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  with  which  he  allecled  to  hold 


opinion,  by  at 


It  is  reported,  Uiat  h 
tultatiju  on  this  euliject  with  his 
principal  advisers  and  confidenlf^  Agrippa  anj 
Mzeconos.  This  tact  may  be  questioned ;  but  in 
a  character  so  entirely  made  up  of  artifice  and 
de^gn,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
wished  to  disguise  liis  thoughts  eveu  to  liis  most 
--tiinate  counsellors,  or  to  secure  th*ir  approba- 
Hi  before  he  disclosed  his  real  intentions. 
Agrippa  and  Mscenas  are  said  to  have  been 
of  dmerent  a]iiniDns  respectina  the  propriety  of 
their  master's  resignation)  and  the  question  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  was  suppOBcd  to  be  debuted  in 
this  lamouB  coundi,  1^  furnished  a  curious 
theme  to  lustorians  and  rhetoricians.  Agrippa 
iged  Octavius  to  per^  in  his  supposed 
re^n  hia  power,  and  suujHirti'cl  this 
-'-"ng  the  advantages  of  repulilican 
iveruiueui.  -It  is  the  teniSmcy  of  the  re- 
iblic,"  he  saii^  "  to  multiply  examples  of  ^at 
?n;  it  is  the  tendency  of  monarchy  to  dimmish 
iheir  numbers,  ami  to  sacrifice  tu  one  person, 
the  prelensious  and  the  elevation  uf  many.  Un- 
der  the  first  species  of  government,  the  fComan 
stale  has  attained  to  its  present  greatness  s  under 
the  second,  it  may  laneuisb,  and  ank  to  the  level 
of  other  nations."  f&  put  Octaviusin  mind  of 
his  duty  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  Roman  people, 
for  whose  rights,  while  he  took  arms  against  llie 
murderers  ot  Ilia  fiither,  he  had  always  professed 
the  greatest  rcs|icct : — bid  him  beware  at'  tlie  re- 
proaches he  must  incur,  if  it  shonld  now  appear, 
eitlier  that  he  had  formerly  employed  iLe  pre- 
tence of  titial  duty  as  adoak  to  his  aiulntion;  or 
that,  now  finding  the  people  at  his  oierc^,  he 
neglected  their  rights  the  moment  it  ivas  in  his 
power  to  violate  them  with  impunity. — He  men- 
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pjiUtled  to  Eup|:daiit  hini,  and  whose 
cOUraE;e,  in  every  attempt  agninst  his  persnii, 
woulil  ba  extolled  us  a  nolilc  effort  of  patriotism 
to  restnre  the  freedom  of  tlieir  country. 

Mfficenas  look  tiie  opposite  side,  and  contended 
for  tKe  nccesfflty  of  a  new  species  of  government, 
in  circumstances  eodifierent  from  tliose  in  wliLcli 
liie  republic  had  been  formed.  "So  great  an 
empire,"  lie  said,  "surrounded  by  so  many 
enemies,  required  the  authority  and  the  secret 
counsels  of  a  prince,  aided,  but  not  controlled, 
by  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  qualilicd  to 
serve  him.  The  ^me,  when  the  repiAlic  might 
t^y  on  the  virtue  and  moderation  of  the  greater 
part  of  her  dtuens  is  now  no  more  i  men  are 
governed  by  amtition  or  interest,  and  if  one  per- 
son decline  the  sovereignty,  many  pretenders 
will  arise,  who  will  again  tear  the  repuUic  asun- 
der by  their  vrars  and  conti^neions."  He  ob. 
served,  that  the  fortune  or  destiny  of  Octavius 
had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth !  Ihut  he  ought  not  to  despise  its  gitis,  or 
tothicw  tbb  Roman  people  again  into  a  state  of 
contusion  and  anarcliy,  oat  of  which  he  had 
been  desrined  to  save  them.  Froni  these  topics, 
he  proceeded  to  consider  the  difficulties  to  be 
enconntereil  in  the  administration  of  such  a  go- 
Tecnment,  delivered  maxims  that  contain  flie 
wisdom  of  monarchy,  pointed  at  regulations 
esJculaled  to  preHerve  some  species  of  civil  con- 
■litotion,  yet  depending  on  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and,  according  to  tbe  account  which  is  given  of 
his  speech,  suggested  at  this  conterence  most 
parts  of  the  plan  which  Octavius  actually  carried 

In  the  result  of  this  consultatinn,  it  is  eaid, 
lliat  not  only  Octavius,  but  Agrippa  likewise, 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Macenasi  and  that 
they,  from  thenceforward,  considered  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  as  the  common 
object  of  all  their  coundli  They  appear  to 
have  agreed,  that  Octavius  should  treat  the  se- 
nate as  he  had  in  this  conference  treated  his 
friends  -,  that  he  should  propose  to  Tcsifn  his 
power,  alTecl  to  niake  his  continuing  to  hold  it 
the  result  of  their  own  <lclibe:ations,  and,  by 
these  means,  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  esta- 
blishment. 

To  smooth  the  way  to  thij  eii  J,  n  me  previous 
steps  were  yet  to  be  taken.  M;;*;  had  already 
been  done  by  Octavius  to  secure  his  [>ower,  to 
reconcyle  his  new  subjects,  and,  in  esse  of  anj 
competition,  to  recomnwnd  himself  to  the  public 
choice -,  hut  some  caution  vras  still  totieempjiyed 
"  rinpng  fiirward  a  question,  relating  to  the 

nee  of  the  present  eovernment,  or  the 

restoratiim  of  the  republic.  The  senate,  on  who 
leadily  embracing  and  acting  the  part  that  w 
expected  from  them  the  whole  depended,  was 
be  scrutinized  and  purged  of  all  menib^  wl  . 
were  bv  the  love  of  republican  government,  or  by 
■ny  otlier  circumstances,  likely  to  mar  the  de- 
iHgn.     A  single  voice  in  this  assembly,  gii 
leeeivii^  the  demiaaon,  which  Oetaviu 


,  might  have  greatly  diaconcertct 
his  project,  obligeu  him  to  throw  aside  his  ills 
guise,  and  might  have  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  continue  holding  by  force  what  he  wished  to 
receive  by  consent,  or  even  to  have 
U.  O.  Tib,  pressed  upon  him  by  the  interests  of 
Jmnmbir  ""  '*"'''™  "f^  ''°^"-  I"  order  to  eulti- 
Soi-  fr.  ™'*  ^^^  dispositions  with  which  he 
Jll  J^nM.  already  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
senate  and  the  people,  be  himself!  in 
conjunction  with  Agrippa,  entered  on  the  ollice 
of  consul  for  the  sixth  lime,  divided  the  fasces 
with  him,  as  usual  In  the  purest  times  of  the 
republic,  and  in  all  the  exertions  of  their  au- 
thority, or  in  the  discharge  of  their  common 
duties,  knowing  how  tittle  he  had  to  apprehend 
from  the  pretensions  of  his  colleague,  atiected 
to  rank  with  him  on  the  most  perfect  footing  of 
equality. 

The  new  consuls,  in  proceeding  to  their  prin- 
cipal object,  which  was  to  reform  the  senate,  and 
to  fill  it  with  such  members  as  were  likely  to  co- 
operate in  the  design  they  had  fanned,  of  obtain- 
ing lor  Octavius  (he  wvereignty  by  a  formal 
consent,  made  a  review  or  census,  as  usual,  of  all 
the  diHerent  onJers  of  thecommonweallb;  and 
having,  in  consequence  of  the  late  troubles, 
much  propertv  as  well  as  public  honours  in  their 
power,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  enrich,  as 
well  as  to  promote  those  whom  they  wished  to 
oblige;  and  accordingly  made  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  estates  and  dignities,  as  plainly  showed, 
that  obseguiousness  to  the  will  of  Ctesar  was  the 
road  to  distinction  a,'  toune. 

At  this  census  or  review  of  the  people,  the 
Roman  citizens  were  found  to  amount  to  tijur 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
men  fit  to  carry  arms*  So  much  had  their  num- 
ber, without  any  increase  of  population,  aug- 
mented by  the  continual  admission  of  the  free- 
men of  entire  towns  and  provinces,  npon  the  rolls 
of  the  people. 

The  senate  had,  during  the  devastations,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  civil  wars,  not  only  lost  those 
who  made  its  principal  ornament,  considered  as 
a  republican  council,  hut  had  even  unilcrgoiie  a 
great.  If  not  an  entire  change  of  its  memlieta.  It 
consisted  now  of  persons  occaaonally  intruded 
by  the  parties  lately  contending  for  supenorily : 
many,  in  particular,  named  by  Antony,  and 
who,  during  the  late  struggles,  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  patron.  These,  more 
especially,  it  was  the  abject  of  Octavius  to  re- 
move i  but  being  desirous  to  court  all  orders  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  set  aside  his  enemies,  he  af- 
fected a  reluctance  in  expelling  particular  per- 
sons, and  recommended  to  those,  who  were  con- 
scious of  any  disqualification,  voluntarily  to  with- 
draw their  names. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  liflj'  sena- 
tors retired,  probably  most  of  them  conscious  of 
a  disaffection  to  the  reigning  power.  One  hut- 
dred  and  forty  more  were  struck  off  the  rolls.  In 
discharging  this  invidious  service,  Octavius  was 
guarded  by  ten  chosen  senators,  who  surrounded 
his  person  with  concealed  vveapons,  and  is  said 
himself  to  have  been  casnj  in  armour  under  his 
robe.    He,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  -jial- 
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liale  the  severity  of  his 

wavs,  suffering  those^  wh 

the  stnate,  still  to  retain  the  dress  nf  that  order, 

and  to  enjoy,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  puhhc 

places,  the  usnal  preeeclenee  of  the  senatoriau 

rank.    Under  pretence  of  rendering  the  order 

Itself  more  independent  and  more  respectaht^  he 

eight  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  sesterces ;' 
and,  vi'ithout  any  personal  imputation,  alTecled 
to  exclude  some  senators  for  the  want  of  this 
new  qualification  i  others  he  contrived  to  gain  by 
a  very  artful  method  of  bribery,  allepng,  that 
the  public  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  services 
of  worthy  citizens  merely  by  a  deficiency  in 
their  fortune,  he  from  hia  awn  coliers,  mniie  up 
the  estates  of  several  senators  to  the  new  quali- 
fication. A  striking  instance  of  the  policy  in 
wliieh  he  escelled  j  at  once  the  most  elicclual  to 
obtain  hia  purpose,  and  the  most  artful  Co  pal- 
Uate  or  to  conceal  his  design. 

By  the  forma  which  (he  present  consuls,  Oc- 
tavius  and  Agrifpa,  aflectec!  to  observe  in  the 
discharge  of  thev  pubhc  duties,  the  republic 
seemed  so  much  to  revive,  that  one  l^uiiitus 
Statilius  was  tempted  to  oner  himself  as  candi- 
date in  free  election  for  the  office  of  ttibune;  but 
in  this  instance,  Octavius  thought  himself  obliged 
to  resume  the  character  of  master.  Althoughhe 
employed  the  forms  of  the  republic  to  lecondle 
the  minds  of  men  to  his  government,  he  knew 
huw  to  distinguish  what  h^  a  tendency  to  ravish 
thai  government  out  of  his  hands,  or  to  embrdl 
him  in  contests  with  (he  people :  he  therefore 
comnianded  this  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune 
to  withdraw  his  pretensinns,  and  not  to  awaken, 
by  his  unseasonable  canvas,  the  turbulent  dispo- 
sitions which  had  formerly  so  much  afflicted  the 

In  the  arts  which  were  practisetl  on  the  citi- 
jwns  of  Rome,  shows,  processions,  and  public 
entertainments  always  made  a  part,  and  they 
:iperatec)  on  this  people,  perhaps  operate  on  all 
mankind,  with  such  powerful  efTects,  as  not  to 
be  overlooked  without  the  danger  of  mistaking 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  most  import- 
stance,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, having  temples  and  other  public  works 
executed  with  great  magnilicence,  celebrated  the 
dedication,  or  the  completion  of  them,  with  many 
pompous  entertainments  and  shows ;  he  furnish- 
ed, at  his  own  expense,  the  drcus  and  theatres 
with  continual  entertitinments,  with  the  lights 
of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting  or  hunting  of 
wild  beasts.  While  he  thus  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple in  their  usual  vices  of  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, he  avoided  laying  any  new  burdens,  cancell- 
ed all  arrears  due  to  tne  treasury  within  the  cUy, 
and  increased  fourfold  the  gratuitous  distributions 
of  corn.  Tothcsepopulararts,  hejdnedaspecies 
of  amnesty  of  all  past  oflenccs  and  differences ; 
repealed  all  the  acts,  which,  during  tlie  late  vio- 
lent times,  the  sjHrit  of  a  party  had  dictated ;  and, 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  c^  many,  who  were 
consdous  of  having  taken  part  with  his  enemies, 
he  gave  out  that  all  papers  or  records  seized  in 
Egypt,  upon  the  final  redaction  of  Antony's 
party,  were  destroyed ;  though  in  this  Dion  Cas- 
nus  contradicts  him,  and  alleges.  Chat  such  la- 


'  pera  were  preserved  and  aflerwanis  employed  in 
evidence  againrt  persons  whom  he  thought  pro- 
per to  oppress.* 

At  the  dose  of  this  memorable  consulate,  Oc- 
tavius laid  down  the  fesces,  and.  agreeable  to 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
declaration,  that  he  had  faithfully,  and  with 
his  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  duties  of  hia 

station.  Being  destined  to  the  same 
U.  C.  726.  office  of  consul  for  the  folkiwing  year, 

he  resumed  the  enagns  of  power  j 
fg°|?*^  and  thinking  the  senate  and  people, 
JH.  dgrip^  liy  'he  steps  he  had  already  taken, 
///.  suflicientiy  prepared  lor  the  subject 

be  meant  to  bring  under  conadera- 
tion,  he,  on  the  Ides,  or  thirteenth  of  January, 
surprised  them  vrith  a  direiA  and  full  resignation 
of  iX\  the  eitraordinary  powers  which  he  held  in 
the  empire.  This  solemn  act  he  accompanied 
with  a  speech,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
practice,  having  committed  it  to  writing,  he  read. 
Being  senffllJe  that  bis  ttncerity  would  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  his  having  taken  tlie  most  effec- 

ment  was  but  an  ill  iiidicaCian  of  his  intention  to 
resign  it,  he  emijloyed  a  ^eat  part  of  his  ha- 
rangue in  removing  suspidans,  not  merely  by 
assurances  of  ^cerity,  but  by  arguments  like- 
wise drawn  from  general  topics  of  probability  and 
reason.  To  this  purpose,  he  observed,  that  many 
persona,  who  were  themselves  incapable  of  such 
intentions,  might  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  that 
many,  who  could  not  behold  a  superior  without 
envy,  would  be  disposed  to  misrepresent  his  ac- 
tions ;  but  that  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
purpose  he  had  declared,  would  remove  every 
doubt,  would  silence  every  attempt  of  calumny 
entitle  him  to  credit,  and  to  their  just  esteem. 

"  That  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  retain  the 
government,"  he  said,  "  no  one  will  question. 
Of  my  enemies,  some  have  suffered  the  just 
effects  of  their  own  otistinacy,  and  others  having 
experienced  my  clemency,  are  ftilly  reconciled. 
My  friends  are  confirmed  in  their  attachment,  by 
the  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices  between 
us,  and  by  a  participation  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  I  have  no  real  danger  to  fear,  and  any 
alarm  I  might  receive,  would  only  hasten  thie 
proo&  I  am  in  condition  to  give  of  my  power.  I 
have  many  allies,  and  numerous  force^  well  at- 
tached to  my  person ;  mone^,  magazines,  and 
stores  of  every  description ;  with  wlwt  is  of  more 
consequence  than  all  these  put  together,  I  am 
placed,  by  the  choice  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  ' 

"What  I  now  do,  I  hope  will  ejplainmy  past 
actions,  and  silence  those  who  impute  my  former 
conduct  to  ambition,  or  who  su^^«ise  that  I  am 
not  now  sincere  in  the  reagnation  which  I  pro- 
fess to  make.  Having  the  sovereignty  at  present 
" "  my  possession,  I  renounce  it,  and  dehve-  '-'- 


"  Let  this  action  then  evince  the  rincerity  of 
the  declarations  1  made,  when,  b«ng  engaged 
in  the  late  unhappy  contest,  I  professed  that  my 

murderers  of  my  father,  and  some  rdief  to  the 
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commonwealth  torn  the  evils  with  which  it  was 
tfflicled. 

"I  wiah,  irdiiPii,  that  this  taBk  had  never 
been  imposed  upon  me;  that  (he  repuhlic  had 
never  sE«od  in  need  of  my  services;  and  that  the 
fatal  ilivisions  we  have  eiperieneed,  had  never 
laken  plaee.  But  siace  the  fat«s  had  otherwise 
decreed,  and  eince  the  repuhlic,  young  as  I  was, 
required  «"ffli  my  nasiatnnee,  I  decUneil  no  la- 
bour, I  shnnned  no  dan^r,  I  marte  eSorts  shove 
my  years  and  my  strength.  Neither  toil  nor 
danger,  the  entreitlies  of  my  friends,  the  threats 
of  my  enemies,  the  tumulta  of  the  seditious,  nor 
the  fury  of  those  who  opposed  tne,  could  torn 
me  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  your  good.  I  for- 
got myself;  I  Iwcama  altogether  yours.  The 
event,  vi;ith  respect  to  yoa,  is  known  ;  for  my- 
seir,  the  only  reoiard  I  desire,  is  the  sense  of 
having  delivered  my  country  from  the  evils 
with  which  it  was  distressed,  and  of  having 
restored  you  to  the  state  .of  peae^  and  tranqnil- 
lity  which  you  now  enjoy.  With  these  advan- 
ti^es,  resume  your  poUticat  trust,  and  the  forms 
of^your  constitution ;  take  charge  of  your  pro- 
rinoes,  and  the  direction  of  your  militaiy  forces; 
conduct  every  part  according  to  the  rules  and  pre- 
cedents which  were  laid  down  by  your  ancestors. 

"My  conduct,  in  this  resignation,  will  not 
appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  ob- 
served the  moderation  with  which  I  have  fre- 
quently declined  the  uncommon  distinctions  by 
nhich  you  offered  to  raise  me  above  tlie  level  of 
my  fellow-citiiens ;  nor  to  those  who  know  the 
real  value  of  human  possessions,  will  it  appear  a 
(blly,  that  havjug  such  an  empire  in  my  power, 
I  choose  to  resign  it  If  I  am  sufiposed  to  have 
any  regard  to  justice,  what  more  just  than  that 
I  should  restore  to  yon  what  is  your  ownf  If 
I  am  aupposed  to  he  governed  by  prudence, 
what  more  prudent^  than  to  withdraw  from  trou 
ble,  from  general  envy,  and  from  the  snares  of 
my  enemies  f  If!  am  supposed  to  aim  at  glorv, 
the  great  object  for  which  men  have  must  wil- 
Ungly  exposed  themselves  to  hazards  and  toils, 
wl^t  more  glorious  than  to  dispose  of  empire  to 
others,  and  to  rest  secure  myself  in  the  honours 

"  Having  the  choice  of  many  actions,  which 
reflect  honour  on  oiy  father's  memory,  and  may 
do  so  on  my  own,  these  actions  I  urefer  to  any 
other;  that  he,  being  offered  (he  SuKre^ty  of 
his  country  refused  to  accept  of  it :  and  that  I 
m^sel^  brang  in  actual  possesaou  of  that  sove. 
reignty,  have  resigned  it  To  thesi!  actions,  the 
conijuest  of  <3aul,  of  Myxia,  of  F^jpt  and  Pa- 
nonia,  the  victories  obtamed  over  J'hamaces,  Ju- 


ments  of  former  tin)e3,  are  yet  of  inferior  ac- 
count :  even  the  merit  of  having  conducted  lo  so 
glorious  an  issue  the  unhappy  contest  in  which 
ne  have  been  enga^,  the  liaving  overcome  as 
enemies  all  who  withstood  our  reformations,  (he 
having  protected  as  friends  all  who  were  padtic 
am-  well  inclined  to  the  commonwcaltfi,  the 
having  by  moderation  and  clemency  stript  civil 
war  itself  of  many  of  its  greatest  evils,  ate  not 
comparable  to  this ;  That  being  in  a  condition  to 
reign,  we  have  not  been  intosicaled  with  power : 
neither  could  he  be  seduced  to  accept  of  a  crown 
which  was  offered  to  lum,  nor  I  to  retain  a  do- 
mbiion  which  ia  actually  in  my  hands. 


"I  do  n(t  mention  any  past  action  from  os- 
tentation, or  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  adviin- 
tage  it  gives  roe,  but  merely  to  show,  that  I  kiiosv 
the  value  of  my  present  conduct,  and  have  made 
it  my  chmce,  because  I  think  it  more  glorious 
than  any  other  conduct  I  could  hold. 

"I  might,  indeed,  (not  to  drag  any  more  the 
name  of  my  fether  into  this  ailment,)  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  cotnpare  with  myself  in  thp 
part  whicli  I  now  act.  Beinw  at  the  head  of 
great  and  well  appointed  armies  attached  to  my 
person ;  being  master  of  the  seas  within  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules ;  of  all  the  towns  and  pnivi  nces 
of  this  mightv  empire,  wilhout  any  foreign  ene- 
my, or  dimesnc  sedition  to  rooleist  me;  lieing 
cheer^ily  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  snverejjrn 
in  profound  peace,  I  now  willingly  and  of  my 
own  BCCOTil  repien  (he  whole,  from  a  regard  (o 
my  fellow-citiiens,  and  from  a  respect  for  the 
laws  of  my  country. 

"What  I  have  to  apprehend,  is  not  your  in- 
sensibilitv  to  the  merit  of  what  I  perform,  but 
your  doubt  of  its  reality,  and  of  the  sinceritv  of 
my  intention;  hut  yno  give  credit  to  illustrious 
pjamriles  recorded  ot  thrmer  times.  You  admit 
that  the  Horatii  and  the  Decii,  that  Mueius, 
C^nrtius,  and  Regulus  exposeil  themselves  to 
danger,  even  rushed  upon  certain  destruction  to 
establish  for  themselves  a  reputation  after  death. 
Why  ahonld  not  I,  to  enjoy,  even  during  my 
lifetime,  a  fame  far  superjor  to  theirs,  perform 
the  action  which  1  now  propose?  Were  the  an- 
ciepts  alone  possessed  of  magnanimity  ?  or  is  the 
age  become  barren  and  unabled  to  bring  forth 

■'  Think  not,  however,  that  I  mean  to  revive 
the  late  public  distractions,  or  propose  to  conimit 
the  government  to  an  unruly  and  factious  nmhi- 
(ude.  No ;  broken  with  toil,  and  overwhelmed 
with  labour  as  1  am,  I  should  prefer  death  to 
such  a  desertion  of  the  pubUc  cause.  To  yuu, 
my  fethers,  who  possess  wisdom  and  virtue 
equal  to  the  trust,  I  reagn  this  government. 
Weary  with  Bolialude  and  care,  I  retire  from 
that  envy  which  the  bes(  of  men  catinot  escape, 
and  prefer  tiiH  glories  of  a  private  life  to  the  rUn- 
gers  of  empire.  To  your  judgments  and  to  that 
multiplicity  of  counsel  which  must  in  wisdom 
ever  eicel  the  reason  and  understanding  of  any 
dingle  person,  I  now  commit  the  republic.  I 
therefore  adjure  you,  in  consideration  of  any  ser- 
vice which  1  may  have  rendered  to  my  country, 
fflther  in  a  civil  or  mihtary  capadty,  that  you 
vrill  suffer  me  to  retire  in  quiet,  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  evince,  that  1  know  how  to  obey 
as  well  as  how  to  command ;  and  that,  while  in 
power,  1  imposed  no  condition  upon  others,  with 
which,  as  a  subject,  I  am  not  myself  willing  to 
comply.  In  this  capadty,  my  conscience  tells 
me,  ^at  unguarded  and  unattended  1  may  rely 
for  safety  on  your  affection,  and  that  I  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  either  in  the  way  of  violence  or  in- 
sult. Bui,  if  there  should  b«a  danger  from  any 
secret  enemy,  (for  what  person  ever  passed 
through  scenes  like  those,  in  which  I  have  acted, 
nnthout  creating  some  private  enemies?)  it  is 
better  to  die,  than  to  purchase  security  by  en- 
slaving my  country.  If  the  event  should  be  fatal, 
posterity  at  least  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own, 
that  so  far  from  seeking  a  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  blood  of  other  men,  1  have  freely 
resigned  one  at  the  hazard  of  my  own.     Who 
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murilerera  of  my  father  have  perisheil,  leaving 
their  names  as  monumentB  of  divine  jusliw;  and 
wratli.  In  this,  everj  one  lias  liad  his  just  re- 
Iriliuf  ion  J  mj  &lher  is  placed  among  the  gods, 
and  is  vesfed  with  eternal  elory;  his  murderers 
have  undergone  the  iiunishinent  du  "   ' 

"All  men  aro  born  tu  die;  but  he  who  dies, 
as  wdt  as  lives  with  honour,  in  some  measure 
di^Appuinls  his  &te,  and  ncqitires  a  species  of 
immortal  life,  1  have  lived,  as  I  trust,  with 
honour^  the  other  and  less  arduous  part  uf  my 
(ask,  !  hope  is  likewiBe  in  my  power.  I  now, 
therrfore,  resliire  to  you  the  arms,  ihe  govern- 
ments, the  revenue,  and  all  the  legal  powers  of 
the  commonwealth.  Be  not  dismayed  by  the 
gri'^tiiess  of  Ihe  object  on  tlie  one  hand,  nor  re- 
ceive it  too  lightly  on  the  other.  My  counsel,  in 
what  relates  to  matters  of  moment,  shall  be 
freely  given. 

"  Let  the  law  be  the  unalterable  rule  of  your 
conduct,  lo  Ihe  administration  of  government, 
a  deteraunate  order,  though  attended  with  some 
inconveniency,  is  preferahto  to  fluctualirm  and 
fi-eqnenl  change,  which,  aiming  at  improvement, 
rentiers  the  condition  of  men  precarious  and  un- 

"In  private,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  public  life, 
comply  with  Ihe  laws;  not  as  persons  who  ai  - 
at  impunity  merely,  but  as  persons  who  aim 
the  rewards  which  are  due  to  merit 

"Commit  the  provinces,  whether  in  peace 
nai.  to  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  do  not  en' 
each  (ther  the  emoluments  that  attend  thepubhc 
seiwrc:  strive  not  for  profit  tfl  yourselves,  but  for 
geLurity  and  prosperity  to  the  cumiDOnweallh ; 
rcwaid  the  faithful,  punish  the  guilty;  not  only 
corisioer  the  public  property  as  loo  sacred  to  be 
invaded,  but  consider  even  your  private  posses- 
sions as  a  debt  which  you  owe  to  the  state. 
Manage  well  what  is  your  own;  covet  not  what 
belongs  lo  others  j  wrong  riot  your  allies  or  sub- 
jefti ;  do  not  rashly  provoke  any  power  lo  hos- 
tility, nor  meanly  stand  in  fear  Of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  your  enemies.  Be  always  armed, 
but  not  against  each  other,  nor  against  those 
who  lire  mdmed  to  jieace.  Supply  your  troops 
teguUrly  with  what  is  appointed  for  Iheir  pay 
and  «'l:sistenco,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted 
to  si'.p).!)  themselras  by  invading  the  property 
of  their  fijilow-citiiens ;  keep  them  under  strict 
discipline,  that  ihey  may  respect  thinr  duty  as 
guardians  of  the  public  peace,  and  not  become, 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  force,  a  school  for 
violence  and  the  commission  of  crimes. 

"  Such  in  general  are  the  rules  of  your  con< 
duct,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
particular  applications :  Uiese  are  sufficiently  evi- 
dent One  thing  on[y  1  wiil  mention,  b^are  I 
conclude.  If  you  conform  yourselves  to  these 
rules,  you  will  be  happy,  and  you  will  owe  thanks 
lo  mc,  for  having  placed  the  administration  in 
your  hands;  but,  if  you  depart  from  them,  you 
wilt  mike  me  to  repenl  of  wliat  i  now  do,  and 

fon  will  relapse  into  all  the  disorders  from  which 
Ivive  so  hap(rily  rescued  the  eommonwealth." 
Such  is  Ihe  parport  of  a  speech,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Odavias,  in  announdng  his 
intention  to  resign  the  ompirB.  The  perform- 
ance in.uy  not  appear  worthy  of  the  person  tu 


whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  like  oilier  spi'eches 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  may  have  been 
frameil  by  the  bistorian.'  The  ocinsion,  how- 
ever, was  remarkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
committed  to  writing;  may  have  bfen  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  historian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence;  or,  if  dis[josed  to 
fabricate  a  speech,  could  not  in  this  case,  with- 
out detection,  substitute  any  Jict'on  t-it  what 
was  real.  The  compo^tion'  indeed  inav  have 
suffered  in  the  first  translation,*  as  well  as  in 
this  extract  or  paraphrase  of  it;  but  the  mnlter, 
though  not  such  as  mieht  have  been  eip^cted 
from  the  conqueror  of  the  Roman  em|Hro  en  a 
serious  occasion,  and  in  the  aclnal  eiertion  of  al 
his  abilities,  yet  is  such  as  we  may  suppose  Oc- 
taviuB  to  have  employed  in  supporting  an  assumed 
character,  and  in  propoMng  what  he  did  not  wish 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  in  this  pre- 
len^led  resignation,  arc  made  to  the  disorders  of 
the  late  republic ;  the  arguments  whieh  are  made 
use  uf  to  prove  Ihe  sincerity  of  a  purpose  lo  re- 
"  ;n  the  government  of  it,  and  the  oslent^on 
great  merit  in  maMng  this  sacrifice,  are  well 
ongh  suited  to  the  part  which  the  speaker  was 
acting,  and  lo  the  solicitude  under  which  he 
spoke,  not  to  make  loo  ileep  an  imprcsdon,  nor 
lo  be  taken  at  his  word.     The  bare&ced  and  pal- 
pable imposture  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did 
not  admit  of  the  dignity  which  might  have  i<eeD 
ex[iceled  in  so  high  a  place;  and,  if  the  history 
of  this  pretended  reMgnalion  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  united  testimony  of  many  wriiiTs,  and 
still  more  by  the  lasting  elTecIs  uf  il,  in  the  forms 
and  in  the  stale  of  the  emjure,  the  want  of  dig' 
ty  in  other  parts  of  this  hudness,  as  well  as  m 
s  tenor  of  tbis  speech,  might  create  a  doubt  of 
veracity ;  but  we  same  forms  of  res^nalion 
•re  again  repeated,  and  great  iestivaJ^at  cer- 
:n  periods  were  held  on  this  account 
As  soon  as  this  sjieech  was  ended,  notwith- 
mding  the  many  evils  which  had  been  recent- 
ly lelt  under  the  republic,  it  is  prouol'te,  that  if 
Octavius  bad  appeared  lo  be  sincere  in  making 
iposal   to  restore  the  eommonweallh 
i  been  received  with  joy.   There  were 
yet  many  who  revered  the  ancient  constiLnlion, 
nd  iamenled  Ihe  loss  of  their  own  political  con- 
squence.     Sooie,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
;iicw  the  competition  for  power  and  dominion 
hich  bad  been  recently  decided,  and  many 
who  would  have  rejoiced  lo  find  so  much  conse- 
tjuenuo  at  once  be^wed  on  Ihe  order  of  senalora 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  uneipeciedly 
raised ;  bul  as  much  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  aescmbiy  with 
unambitious  men,   who  were   hkely  to  pref^ 
peace  to  every  other  object,  or  nilh  men  of  a  ser- 
vile east,  who  would  ioHow  the  cry  when  raised 
lu  confirm  the  emperor's  power,  tt  is  probable, 
that  proper  persons  ivere  [itepared  to  lead  the 
way  in  ihe  fart  which  the  senale  was  to  take  on 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  was  sur- 
prised and  perplexed.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
that  Octavius  wished  to  have  his  proposal  re- 
jected ;  but  it  would  have  been  an  ill  manner  ol' 
paying  court,  to  appear  to  liave  jicnetrateu  hii 
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deeipi.  It  was  nccessarj  to  atlfct  impli 
in  Ine  sincerity  of  his  purpoaej  at  (lie  sai 
tfl  withsCand  the  execution  of  it  in  the  tijoac  per- 


emptory manner.  This  ground  being  iiointed 
out  by  Uiose  who  trere  in  Uie  eaatxn,  or  by 
those  who  had  discernnwnt  enough  to  perceivf 
It,  was  instantly  seized  by  the  whole  aaaembly.' 
They  heseeche8  Octaviue,  as  with  one  vince,  not 
to  ftbancion  the  conunon wealth  j  observed,  that 
services,  still  greater  than  those  he  had  already 
performed,  were  yet  due  to  the  republic ;  (hat  (he 
fear  of  his  intending  to  resign  the  government, 
had  alreaily  filled  Che  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
cruel  anxiety;  that  he  alone  could  quiet  their  ap> 
prehensions,  by  not  only  lemaining  at  the  head 
of  the  empire,  but  by  accepting  the  government 
in  such  a  formal  manner,  as  would  give  them  as- 
surance of  his  continuing  t«  hold  il^ 

To  tliis  request,  Oclavius  was  ineiorable;  but 
he  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  lay  the  whole  load 
of  administration  at  once  on  the  senate.  He 
was  willing  to  administer  some  part  of  the  go- 
vernment for  a  Umited  tune,  and  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  army  for  ten  years;  to  continue 
his  inspection  over  some  of  ttie  most  refractory 
provinces,  such  as  were  yet  unsettled,  sueh  as 
were  wild  and  uncultivated,  such  as  had  manv 
huiGces^ble  retreats,  under  the  favour  of  which 
the  people  still  continued  unsubdued,  or  still  in 
conditian  to  rebel.  He  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
such  provineas  on  the  frontierj  as,  being  contigu- 
ous to  warlike  and  hostile  neiehbours,  were  ex- 
posed to  frequent  invasion;  but  such  as  were 
already  pacific,  and  accustomed  to  civil  forms, 
such  as  were  riiconciled  to  the  tribute  which  they 
p^d,  he  insisted  that  the  senate,  as  the  more  easy 
and  profitable  part  of  the  government,  should 
take  under  their  own  adniinist ration  i  and  that 
they  should  be  ready  to  relieve  him  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  his  burden,  at  the  cxj^r^iun  of 
the  period  to  which  he  limited  his  acceptance  of 
the  milit^t^  command. 

By  this  imaginary  partition  of  the  empire,  the 
provmces  which  in  Africa  had  formed  the  stales 
of  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  with  tlie  kingdom  of 
Numidia ;  in  Europe  the  more  wealthy  and  pa- 
cific parts  of  Spain,  the  islands  of  Sardinia, 
Bicily,  and  Crete ;  with  the  different  districts  of 
Greecfc  Epinis,  Macedonia,  and  Dalraalia ;  and 
beyond  the  £gean  sea,  the  rich  province  of 
Asia,  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tus,  were  committal  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

The  emperor  still  retained,  under  his  own  i 
mediate  charee,  the  more  warlike  districts  ... 
Spain,  in  Gaul  and  in  Syria,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  aii  tho  great  military  stations  and  re- 
sorts of  the  legions  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Da. 
nube,  and  the  Rhine.'  Some  timo  alicrwards, 
under  pretence  of  a  war  which  arose  in  Dalma- 
tia,  he  accepted  of  this  provinCD,  in  exchange  for 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  district  of  I^arfonne, 

It  was  understood,  that  the  emperor  and  the 
senate,  in  their  quality  of  partners  in  the 
Kiicnty,  should  have  the  nomination  of  gov( 
in  their  respective  provinces ;  that  ^ose  named 
by  the  senate  should  be  civU  ofiicers  merely  '" 
the  title  of  proconsul,  but  without  the  po« 
the  sword  or  any  mihtary  rank,  and  tticy 


office  longer  than  one  year,  that 
the  officers  lo  ba  named  by  the  emjieror  were  to 
!"""■  mihtary  rank,  with  the  tifle  of  projira^lor, 
Fere  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  licutenanlf 
accountable  only  to  himself]  and  to  hold  their  com- 

lasions  during  his^ileasure.' 

From  the  reformations  which  Octavius  now 
made  in  the  establishment  of  the  provinces,  it 
appeared  that  he  himself  clearly  undirstcod  the 
circumstances  by  which  those  members  of  the 
empire  had  become  ton  great  fur  the  head,  and 
by  which  the  dependencies  of  the  republic  had 
become  the  means  of  its  ruinj  that  he  looked 
back  to  the  ste)>s,  by  which  the  first  Ca?sarand 
himself  had  advanewl  to  dominion,  and  wished 
to  elTace  the  track,  ui  order  that  no  one  might 
follow  it,  or  employ  the  same  means  to  supplant 
himwlf.  which  Julius  Cssar  had  employed  to 

ibvert  the  republic. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  bad  been 
hitherto  not  so  much  the  demesne  of  the  com- 
monwealth, as  the  property  of  private  citiieus, 
by  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  one  to  an- 
other by  quick  BuccesMon.  Asthey  were  leceiied 
in  trust  for  the  republic,  without  any  [.arlicular 
asHgnment  of  a  share  in  the  profits' great  ^wrt 

-  diverted  to  privalo  nseaj  or  where  (treat 
a  were  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  state  there 

...  much  extorted  likewise  to  enrich  inoividuuls 
by  peculation  and  oppression. 

From  their  stations  ahrtad,  the  offic^js  -if  the 
republic  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  pii'-inces 
"■  purchase  importance  at  Rome.     If  they  <verc 

iquently  changed,  the  empty  hand  was  -il.'n 

Id  out  with  n^sh  rapacity,  and  the  full  nr.e 
brought  bnck  with  quidier  succesiuon  to  wioipt 

'' 'y:  if  continued  too  long,  they  acqmrei!  'he 

if  great  monarchs,  got  possession  of  aimies 
'  revenue,  and  had  sufficient  resources  of 
nd  money  lo  enable  them  to  make  w?r  on 
the  slate.  Msrius  and  Sylia  showed  what  :o\i\<i 
be  done  with  armies  levi^  from  the  opuuiv!  fac- 
tions in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  Julius  Cssar 
showed  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  eilensive 
territory,  entrusted  for  a  continued  term  of  years 
to  the  gnvcrnnient  of  the  same  person.  The  re- 
public had  oflen  tottered  under  the  efTeci  of 
disorders  which  arose  in  the  capita),  but  iell  irre- 
coverably under  the  blows  that  were  struck  from 
the  provinces. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  head  of  the  empire,  of 
whatever  description,  whether  a  commiiriwesllh 
or  the  court  of  a  monarch,  could  not  be  kafe  under 
of  power  and  trust.    Measures 


(ion  and  dependence.    The  duties  they  were  to 
levy,'  and  their  own  emoluments,  were  clearly 


.  TJhse  powers  bulni;  abui 
Ibe  provjacini  officers  sihici 
l:  lioi  Hie  leaiieTB  of  f^ai 
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1  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 

appointed,  to  remain  in  liis  winmanJ,  or  to  ab 
sent  himself  from  Rome  above  Uiree  monfliB.' 
To  secure  tlie  oljservance  nf  these  regulations, 


te  tlie 
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duced  in  the  ancient  world.  Couriers  were 
placed  at  conrenienl  stages,  with  orders  lo  for- 
ward from  one  to  the  other  the  public  despatches. 
It  was  afterwards  thought  more  effectual,  for  the 
purpose  of  intettigciice,  to  transport  the  oi^inal 
meBsenger  lo  Rome. 

In  this  establishment,  the  senate  anil  the  em- 
peror, in  their  respective  civil  and  roililaiy  cha- 
racters, had  their  several  departments,  and  their 
revenue  apart  ^  what  was  collected  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  senate,  went  to  the  .^rarium  or 
pubhc  treasury  ;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro. 
TincesofCiesar,  went  tohisown  coiTers.  The 
latter  professed  being  no  more  than  a  servant  of 
the  pulilic^  appointed  for  a  limited  time  ;  hut,  in 
being  head  of  the  army,  he  secured  the  sove- 
reigntj,  and  meant  to  employ  the  senate  only  as 
an  aid  to  retain  the  army  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty.  In  Ms  proposal  to  ilivest  himself  of 
the  government,  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
suspect  his  sincrrily;  but  in  this  partial  and 
GupposPil  temporary  resumption  of  governmeDt, 
the  artifice  was  so  obvious,  as  lo  become  a  spe- 
cies of  insult  upon  the  understandings  of  man- 
kind. The  Romans,  nevertheless,  on  ttiis  memo- 
rable occasion  bad  learned  to  be  courtiers,  could 
alftct  to  want  penetistioD  and   conceal  Iheir 
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^e  of  the  government,  proceeded  to 
distinguish  his  person,  and  even  the  place  of  his 
residence,  by  nany  honorary  decrees.  They 
took  into  their  senous  consideration,  by  what 
title  he  should  for  the  iiiture  be  known.  That 
of  king  had  always  been  odious  at  Rome;  that 
of  dictator  hail  been  feared,  ever  since  the  san- 


guinary exercise  of  its  powers  by  Sjlla,  and  it 
had  been  formally  obnlished  by  taw,  soon  after 
the  demise  of  Juhus  Csear.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mulus was  proposed,  and  thought  due  to  Octa- 
vius,  as  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  this 
name  he  himself  rejected,  not  on  accoifttt  of  the 
ridicule  conveyed  in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  i 


plication  of  kingly  power.  The  title  of  Augustus 
— s  in  the  end  accepted  by  him,  rather  as  an 
ires^on  of  personal  respect,  than 


of  any  new  or  unprecedented  dignity  in  the 
commonwealth. 

While  Ihe  senate  bestowed  on  their  emperjl 
the  title  of  Augustus,  they  ordered  that  the  court 
of  his  palace  should  be  for  ever  bung  widi  laurel, 
the  badge  of  victones  thai  were  ever  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  with  wrealhs  of  oak, 
the  usual  distinction  of  those  who  had  saved  a 
fellow-citizen  ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  people 
were  continually  preserved  by  his  acceptance  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  aclml- 


lation  lo  the  people,  and  w 
come  the  object  of  thai  fond  admitation,  "with 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  regard  those  who  ara 
greatly  elevated  by  Ibrtune.  Under  the  effect  of 
this  sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevalence  of 
it,  citiiens  of  high  rank  devoted  themselves  lo 
Augustus,  as  they  were  told  that  (he  vassal  de- 
voted himself  to  tils  lord  in  some  of  the  barbaroui 
cantons  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  They  took  an  oath 
lo  interpose  their  persons  in  all  his  dangers,  and 
if  he  must  die,  to  perish  with  bim.  The  dying, 
under  pretence  of  bequeathing  some  le^ai^  to 
Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  their  will^ 
with  a  lavish  encomium  or  Rattcring  character 
Many  appointed  him  stJe  heir,  or,  toother  with 
their  children,  the  joint  heir  of  all  their  fortunes. 
Some,  on  their  deathbed,  bequeathed  particular 
sums  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  for  this  signal  blessing,  tlial  Aiigtislua  was 
Biilt  living  when  they  exj/ired. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IN  what  degree  the  court  which  began  to  Ik 

Ciid  lo  Augustus,  ami  which  continued  during 
is  reign,  proceeded  from  deidgn  and  servility,  or 
respect  and  affection,  wa  must  endeavour  to  col- 
lect trom  a  farther  view  of  bis  life,  and  must  sus- 
pend our  juilament  until  the  scene  of  his  trial  is 
pss^'cd.  At  the  lale  formal  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  in  his  person,  he  was  in  the  thirty-fidh 

J  car  of  his  age,  and  had  still  the  aspect  of  jrouth. 
lis  compleiion  is  said  to  have  been  liiir,  his  eyes 
bright,  and  his  features  regular  and  elegant  He 
was  well  made  in  his  person,  and  though  below 
the  middling  stature,  had  so  much  the  propor- 
tions of  a  t^l  man,  as,  eicept  when  compared 
with  some  person  who  overiooked  him,  to  appear 


above  the  ordinary  size.  Two-and-twenty  years 
of  a  lile  so  lillle  advanced,  he  had  passed  in  the 
midst  of  i^vil  wars,  and  in  the  contest  for  emjar^ 
which  was  begun  by  his  adoptive  fether,  and 
maint^ed  by  himself.  During  seventeen  of 
those  years  he  had  himself  been  a  leader  of  party, 
and  ve«red  in  Ms  professions  and  conduct  with 
every  turn  of  fortune;  at  one  lime  courting  the 
senate,  by  alieclbg  the  zeal  of  a  citizen  in  behalf 
of  Ihe  republic;  at  another  time  courting  the 
velerans,  by  aliecting  concern  fiir  their  interests, 
and  a  zeal  lo  revenge  th^r  late  general's  death. 
He  opposed  himserf  to  Antony,  or  joined  with 
him  as  suited  with  the  state  of  his  aH'sHs ;  made 
or  broke  concerts  with  the  other  leaders  of  feclion, 
made  and  unmade  treaties  of  marriage.;  even  had 
intrigues  of  pleasure  with  women   lo  forward 
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■omp  political  ileai^n ;'  and  at  an  ase  when  other 
young  men  have  scarcely  unv  ohject  but  plea- 
sure, ssoiifioed  Bvery  BUpposeil  private  or  public 
conneiion,  and  every  frienil  (tnil  every  enemy  to 
his  ambitbn,  nr  to  the  coal  and  dellberale  con- 
Bideration  of  hia  own  coiiveniency. 

By  sueh  means  as  these  dctavias  became 
■owrei^n  of  the  Roman  em|are  at  the  age  of 
Ihiee-anJ-thirty  years,  the  same  age  at  which 
Alexander,  with  the  greatest  elfurts  of  ability  and 
coara?e,  which  were  afterwards  marred  by  equal 
instances  of  intemperance  and  ft^ly,  elTpcted  the 
conquest  of  the  Pe/sian  monarchy.  Much,  no 
dbnht,  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  is  to  be  imputed 
to  accident.  To  thia  they  owe,  at  least,  great 
part  of  theoccflsiona  on  which  they  act;  but  the 

tian  of  it,  is  their  own  ;  and  nothing  besides  the 
most  consummats  abilities  can,  through  a  great 
Tarietv  of  scenea,  retain  the  uniform  appearance 
of  a  fortunate  life.  It  is  true,  that  Octaviue,  with 
the  name  of  Cssar,  was  became  convenient  or 
necessary  to  the  military  fiiction  which  he  found 
already  iiirmed  in  the  empire;  that  his  youth, 
and  other  circumstances,  prevented  the  alarm 
which  mi;;ht  have  led  hia  enemiea  to  take  more 
eSix^tual  and  earlier  uieasureB  against  him.  But 
ho  did  not  fail  to  improve  these  advantages ;  af- 


il  the  B 

discretion  in  every  state  of  his  fortunes ;  and, 
with  the  same  address  with  which  he  supplanted 
every  rival  in  the  contest  lor  power,  conUnuing 
to  avoid  every  oBen«ve  appearance  in  the  model 
of  lua  government^  he  still  retained  the  ibroia  of 
the  commonwealth;  and,  besides  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, did  not  introduce  any  new  appelia^n  of 
dignity  or  of  oflice-S 

Every  pos^tile  power  under  the  repuhlic  had 
been  implied  in  the  titles  of  consul,  censor,  augur, 
pontift;  and  tribune  of  the  people.  Some  of 
thetn  could,  even  under  that  form  of  government, 
have  been  united  in  the  same  pei^on,  as  that  of 
augur  and  pontlfi)  viitb  the  oiScedther  of  consul 
or  censor ;  and  there  was  no  law  to  fortnd  the 
accumulation  of  such  iKgnities  in  the  hands  uf 
the  same  person,  probably  because  it  was  deemed 
Bufliijently  difficult  to  arrive  at.  any  of  them 
apart.  To  constitute  a  despotic  puvrar,  there- 
fore, provided  that  these  titles  could  l«  united  in 
the  same  person,  it  was  not  necessary  to  intro. 
duce  any  new  forms  of  office,  noreventoaaaume 
the  name  of  dictator.  Il  was  more  effectual  to 
unite  the  prerogatives  of  aeparale  stationa  in  the 
pelBon  of  one  man,  or  to  bestow  them  on  persons, 
who  would  he  content  to  employ  them  at  the 

Elensore  of  a  master :  and  this  method  aecont- 
igly  be  in"  auited  to  the  wary  policy  and  affected 
modes(:y  of  Octavius,  could  not  escape  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  model. 


of  Prtxe^  had  lieen 


ladljcen  usuBllyeiven  to  the 
first  ia  llie  mils  gf  the  se- 

cessful  leader  afan  atoiy,  and  in  ita  applieaiian  lo 

Oetavius.  implied ' ■■ '■-*  -*•■— 

teaders  had  fbroier 
being  thim  bnncel 

roiin,  aenulted,  fr,  „„.__ ._„ „ 

ori^nal  lanKuase;  anil  in  our  translation  of  them 
^lo  CrinM  and  Eiapenrr.  are  applied  only  (o  royal 


™Ta'  ' 


In  the  character  of  cmsul,  the  new  emporol 
preaidei!  in  the  senate,  and  was  first  esecnliva 
magistrate  in  (he  city.  In  (he  charar.ler  of  tri- 
bune he  could  not  only  suspend  all  proceeilingx, 
whether  of  administration,  of  public  council,  at 
of  Justice!  but  likewise  conid  puiiixh  with  in- 
stant death  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  nny 
attempt  that  waa  made  on  his  own  perKon,  In 
the  capacity  of  censor,  which  was  now  ccmipre- 
hended  in  the  office  erf  consul,  he  was  the  foun- 
tMn  of  honour,  could  pry  into  evorv  citizen's 
private  life,  and  could  promote  or  degrade,  at 
pleasure,  every  person  who  had  courted  his  fa- 
vour, or  incurred  hia  dialibe.  In  the  capacity  of 
augur  and  pontiff  he  could  overrule  the  super- 
stition of  the  times;  anil,  la^of  all,  in  the  capa- 
city of  imperator,  or  head  of  the  army,  he  held, 
at  Ids  disposal,  all  the  forces  of  the  enipire,  lioth 
bj  sea  and  by  land.  The  republic,  at  the  same 
time,  retfline<l  moat  of  its  forms.  There  were 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  assembliea  of  the 
people ;  thero  were  laws  enacted,  and  elections 
made ;  aflaira  proi'ei'ded  as  usual  in  thn  name  of 
the  consul,  the  censor,  the  augur,  and  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  only  change  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  which  the  emperor  endeavoured 
lo  disjriiise,  waE^  that  he  himself  acted  in  all  these 
capadlies,  and  dictated  every  resolution  in  the 
aenate,  and  pointed  out  every  cnmlidate  who  wa? 
to  succeed  in  the  pretended  elections. 

In  those  appearances  of  republican  govenr 
ment,  however,  which  were  preserved  by  Octa 
viua,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  was  any 
image  of  that  mixed  constitution,  which  subsists 
with  so  much  advantage  in  some  of  (he  kingdoms 
of  modem  Europe.  The  Roman  senate,  under 
the  emperors,  was  no  more  than  a  species  of  privy 
council,  of  which  the  raembera  were  named  or 
displaced  by  the  prince ;  and  which,  under  some 
specious  appearances  of  freedom  in  their  siinecli, 
were  actually  the  mere  instruments  of  his  will. 

The  comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  had 
still  less  of  their  original  dignity  or  power.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  obaerve,  tliat  even  under 
the  republic,  when  the  number  of  citizens,  fit  tc 
array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  men;  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  adequate  number  could  be 
assembled  for  any  purpose  of  legislation  or  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  times,  when  the  unisffrs 
eitended  lo  four  millions,  and  the  Roman  citi- 
aena  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  empire,  the 
assembly  of  any  preportionablo  number  was  still 
more  impracticable.  No  precautions  had  ever 
beentaken,evenundflrthe  republic,  to  prevent  the 
great  irregularities  to  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  exposed,  nor  was  it  ever  ascertained 
what  numbers  were  necesrary  to  ci 


^1  assembly.  In  consequence  of  this  deft'ct,  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  any  tumultuary 
Kirtialty  assembled, 
I  Roman  people,  and 
gave  oliicerB  to  the  state,  or  laws  to  the  common- 
wealth. Every  fiiction  which,  by  violence  or 
surprise,  could  aeiie  the  place  of  the  assembly,  so 
as  to  exclude  thdr  opponents,  were  masters  of 
the  elections,  or  sovereigns  of  the  stale, 

Afiei  Julius  Ctesar  had  taken  possession  of 
the  dty,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  tht 
elections,  or  the  resolutions  of  the  people ;  he 
even  planned  the  sucrtjssion  that  was  to  take 
place  in  his  absence ;  lud,  being  to  f et  out  fur 
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Asia,  he  named  the  officers  of  state  for  fitc  years. 
Tlie  trjumvirs,  in  like  circumatances,  fixed  the 
succc'^Lon  for  different  perioils  of  an  equal  anil 
grealpr  length ;  am)  it  was  now  unilerstonil,  that 
the  officers  of  state,  tliDugh  under  the  show  of 
ppular  election,  were  actually  filled  up  by  the 
eQim-ror. 

The  apparent  resiiect  which,  under  the  pre- 
-  '  -;ta(ilrshmciit,  waa  paid  to  civil  forms  '" 


le  emperor,  wi 
K)ve  the  condil 


plied  nn  abatement  of  the  military  power.  On 
the  contrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
eup^rt,  as  usual,  the  authority  ot  that  govern- 
ment, under  which  these  forms  were  obseKsed. 
By  Hitteringthe  people  with  an  idea  that  their 
political  consequence  was  still  entire,  this  sem- 
blance of  the  ancient  republic  reconciled  them  to 
the  slate  of  dearadalion  into  which  they  were 
fallen.  It  vested  the  emperor  himself  with  a  spe- 
cies of  civil  character,  and  with  a  political  consi- 
deration which  he  could  employ  in  support  of 
his  military  power,  and  which,  in  some  measure, 
secureil  him  against  the  Caprice  of  troops,  who 
might  think  themselves  entitled  to  subvert  what 
they  alone  had  establishefl.  It  enabled  him  to 
treat  their  mutinies  as  acts  of  treason,  and  as 
crimes  of  state.  He  was  no  longer  obliged  to 
court  their  favour,  or  to  atTect  condescension,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  obedience.  He  accordingly, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  votes  of  the  senate, 
changed  the  style  of  his  address  to  the  legions, 
called  them  Milites,  not  Commiliion^c ;  toldier), 
Dat  fellow-soldiers,  as  tbrmerly. 

This  was  probably  the  whole  amount  of  the 
political  estabhshment  now  made  by  Octaviua, 
and  which  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  ingraft  his  military  power.  The  senate 
and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  retained  only 
in  name,  and  were  &r  from  having  Che  energy 
of  collateral  members  in  the  government,  such 
as  could  check  or  control  the  perpetual  executive, 
which  was  now  established  in  the  cmjiire ;  hut 
we  shall  nevertheless  be  disappointed,  if,  upon  a 
supposition  of  absolute  power  in  the  emperor,  we 
expect,  in  his  court,  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  royal  estate. 

OctaviuE  still  lived  in  the  house  of  Horten- 
sius,  a  Roman  senator,  which  he  oixupicd  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  it,  either  in  point  of 
dimension  or  ornament.  The  equipa|?e,  retinue, 
or  accommodation  of  the  imperial  fiiniiiy  was  not 
composed  for  show  and  tnagnilicence,  as  in  mo- 
narcliiea  lonf  cstahhshed.  Such  an  atteinpt  in 
the  eyes  of  a  decayed  republic  might  have  had 
an  improper  effect,  might  have  moved  envy,  and 
not  procured  respect'  The  emperor  indeed  was 
attended  with  an  armed  guard  j  but  this  was  in- 
tended for  safety,  and  not  for  parade.  He  pre- 
served, in  his  own  person,  the  exterior  appear- 
ances of  a  citizen,  was  accosted  hv  the  sim^rfe 
name  of  CECsar,  took  his  place  in  t)ie  senate,  in 
the  theatre,  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  bench 
of  judges.  At  funerals  he  prononnced  the  ora- 
''      ■'   '  '  ''        ■  ■     ■         |[  ^f  [],p  (lead  j 


....  ,  d  appearance  of  stalQ 
with  hia  family,  was  not  raisej 
dition  of  dtizens;  but  he  had  fuU 
LjienBation  in  the  extent  and  arbitrary  elfectr 
of  his  power.  While  he  retained  the  appear- 
ances of  an  equal,  he  took  care  to  be  master ;  and, 
with  no  highcT  pretensions  than  those  of  a  dti- 
zen,  was  more  uan  a  king.  While  he  suffered 
the  senate  and  people  to  retain  the  ancient  names 
and  titles  of  sovereignty,  he  withheld  from  them 
the  substance  of  any  privil^e  whatever.  Ho 
personated  the  simple  senator  and  the  citizen 
with  all  the  terrors  of  military  powerin  his  hands, 
and  preserved  the  force  of  a  tyrant,  Iwcause  ha 
coold  not  assume  the  precedence  aiid  authority 
of  a  legal  monarch. 

If  in  this  account  of  the  sovereign's  person  and 
sinle  our  expectations  of  grandeur  are  not  Ail- 
mied,  his  dominions  will  surpass  the  highest  and 
most  enlarged  conception  we  can  form  of  their 
greatness.  The  Roman  emjiire  contained  within 
itself,  and  in  a  very  entire  and  populous  condi- 
tion, what  had  been  the  seat  or  territory  of  many 
femous  republics  and  extensive  empires,  or  what 
has  since,  in  modern  limes,  upon  the  revival  of 
nations,  furnished  th^r  possessions  to  no  less 
considerable  states  and  great  monarchies.    As  it 


h  their . 


ands,  the  stuffs  which  he  wore 


...  'allowed  up  the  states  of  Italy  and  Grn  , 
Macedonia,  the  Leaser  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Carthage,    Nuniidia,    Spain,   and  Gaul   to  the 


Rhine  and  the  Danube;  so  there  hav>  ^  ^ 
from  its  ruins  many  states  now  formed  within 
the  Alps,  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  with  all  the  divisions  ot  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These  are 
its  fragments,  or  shreds  of  the  vast  teriitory  of 
which  It  was  composed. 

This  empire  seemed  to  comprehend,  within 
itself,  all  the  most  ^vourable  parts  of  the  earth; 
at  least,  those  parts  on  which  the  human  specieji 
whether  by  the  eflects  of  climate,  or  (lie  qualities 
of  the  race,  have,  in  respect  to  ingenuity  and 
courage,  possessed  a  disonguished  superiority. 
It  extended  to  a  variety  of  climates,  anil  con- 
tained lands  diversified  in  respect  to  situation  and 
soil,  distributing  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  so  as  to  reiser  its  different  divisions  mutually 
usefol  and  subservient  to  each  other.  The  com- 
munication between  these  parts,  thoneh  remote, 
was  easy,  and  by  a  sea  which,  with  the  species 
of  shiptHng  then  in  use,  and  with  the  measure  of 
skill  which  the  marimr  then  possessed,  could  be 
easily  navigated. 

The  Mediterranean  being  received  into  the 
bosom  of  this  empire,  gave  to  the  whole  a  greater 
extent  of  coast,  and  to  the  inland  parte  an  easier 
access  to  navigation,  than  could  be  obtained  by 
any  different  mstribution  of  its  land  and  vvater. 
In  consequence  of  this  drcumstance,  the  coasta 


of  the  Soman  empire,  without  measuring  n 
nutely  round  the  indentures  of  creeks  and  pro- 
montories, and  even  without  including  the  outline 


con»derable  as  well  as  many  smaller 

islands,  may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand 
miles;  an  extent  which,  if  stretched  Into  a  single 
line,  would  exceed  half  the  circumference  of  tlie 
cartj].  Over  this  extensive  coast,  the  empire 
was  furnished  with  numerous  seaports,  and  the 
frequent  openings  of  gulphs  and  navigable  rivers 
=0  that,  nolwithstaoding  the  great  ejlent  of  its 
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territory,  the  distance  of  any  inland  place,  tlie 
most  remote  from  the  sea,  does  not  a]ipear  to  ei- 
eeed  two  handrail  miles. 

In  forming  this  mighty  dominion,  the  repnlilic 
hod  united,  under  its  territoriea,  all  the  prind- 
pal  seats  of  industry  then  known  in  the  western 
world,  had  come  into  possession  of  all  the  sea- 
ports the  most  famous  tiir  shipping,  anil  for  the 
ici»ilence  of  merchants,  who  had  conducted  the 
carrying  triiJe  of  the  world.  Its  subjects  wers 
possessed  of  all  the  profitable  arts,  anil  hnving  att 
tlie  means  and  instruments  of  trade,  might  be 
expected  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  commerce.  But, 
in  making  the«e  acquisitions,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  had  been  a  place  of  orma,  and  a  mere 
nuTsery  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  more  occupied 
with  the  ideas  of  spoil  and  farther  conquest,  than 
with  the  attentions  necessary  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry or  the  proBiKiity  of  the  notions  subjected 
to  its  power.  AnJitis  probablethatthe  Romans, 
in  ledudng  bo  many  separate  nations  to  the  cao- 
ditlon  of  provinces,  greatfy  impaired  the  sources 
of  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suppressed 
^  pretensions  to  independence  and  national 
fieeifom. 

It  nught  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
lo  the  empire,  and  the  protection  which  every 
province  was  to  receive  ag^nst  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  subordinate  oppressors,  would  revive 
the  pursuit  of  lucrative  aris,  and  encourage  the 
Roman  traders  to  settle  where  the  natives  were 
not  in  capacity  to  pursue  the  advantages  of  thdt 
dtua^n.  But  even  these  drcumstances,  without 
the  aid  c^  a  happier  j^einment  than  that  which 
nsB  novr  establishe<Cwere  not  sufficient  to  roi 
the  damage  formerly  sustained  by  the  provinces 
in  their  reduction  and  subseq^uent  oppressba 
So  that  although  Carthage,  with  all  its  depen- 
denciesr  E^ypt,  Syria,  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
Greece,  with  all  the  trading  establishments  of 
Spiun  and  Gaul,  were  united  under  one  head, 
we  are  iwt  to  suppose,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
jnre  ever  equalled  the  sum  of  what  might  have 
bton  raised  from  the  separate  and  independent 
states  of  which  it  waa  composed. 

The  commcnaal  policy  of  Rome  was  linutcd, 
in  agreat  measure,  to  the  supply  of  Ital^,  and  lo 
the  conveyance  of  what  the  provinces  yielded  to 
the  treasury  of  the  empire.  Both  Ihess  objects 
were  entrusted  to  mercantile  compar'"  "■"" 
&rmed  the  revenue,  and  who  made  i 
subservient  to  the  business  of  their  own  remit- 
tances and  ciolusive  trade. 

It  were,  no  doubt,  matter  of  curiosity  lo  know 
the  whole  amount  of  a  revenue  collected  from  so 
rich  and  ao  extensive  a  territory!  but  we  are 
deprived  of  this  satis&ction  by  the  silence  of 
historians,  or  by  the  loss  of  records  in  which  this 
subject  was  stated.  Vespasian  was  heard  to  say, 
T\ikt  a  sum,  supposed  equal  toxhuut  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  sterling,  was  required 
annually  to  support  the  imperial  establishment.! 
This  empCTor,  however,  being  rapadons  or 
severe  in  his  exactions,  might  be  supposed  to 

this'aum  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  and 
must  ieiul  us  to  suspect  a  mistake  in  the  num- 
bers, il  will  not  enable  us  to  forui  any  probable 
conjecture  of  the  truth. 

Under  the  republic,  both  Ihe  treasury  of  the 


state,  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  were  sup- 
plied, in  a  great  measure,  by  the  spoils  of  van- 
quished enemies,  brought  to  the  capital  with 
great  ostentation  by  every  victorious  generaL  To 
this  source  of  revenue  we  may  join  tho  presents 
that  were  made  by  foreign  princes  and  stites, 
together  with  the  military  contributions  that 
were  exacted  from  the  provmces. 
Juhus  Ciesar  brought,  at  once,  into  the  trea- 
iiy,  Mity-fivB  IhouBWid  talents,  or  ^bvc  twelve 
...illlons  and  a  half  sterling.  As  tho  lustro  of  a 
triumph  depended  very  much  on  the  sums  that 
were  carri^  in  procession,  and  placed  in  the 
capitol,  Roman  officers  were  more  faithful  stew- 
aids  of  the  plunder  taken  from  their  enemies, 
than  they  were  probably  of  any  other  public 

It  had  been,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  the 
Romans  to  lay  every  burden  on  the  conquered 
provinces,   and  to    exempt  themselves.      This 
poUcy  is  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
the  spoils  of  which  kingdom  being  joined  to  their 
former  acquisitions,  put  them  in  condition  to 
eflectuate  this  exemiMon.    It  was,  however,  but 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  dtiicns 
resumed  in  dmfl  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
lege,  or  rather  the  mero  designation  of  Ro- 
^,  neing  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
I  of  the  empire,  all  the  burdens  that  were 
borne  by  any  subjects  were,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  home  into  Italy,  and  all  the  former  dis- 
tinctions gradually  removed. 

Under  the  establishment  now  made  by  Au- 
gustus, conquests  were  discontinued,  or  became 
iuBs  frequent  j  and  the  returns  made  to  the  trea- 
sury, from  the  spmt  of  enenues,  liiiled  in  propor- 
Ibn ;  but  the  avidity  of  receiving  presents,  the 
worst  form  under  which  extortion  can  be  eier 
dsed  was  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every  other 
ilespotical  government,   becamo   a  considerable 

The  republic,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  latter 
periods  of  her  conquests,  entered  on  the  posses- 
sion of  territories  without  any  captuli^on,  and 
conddeted  not  only  the  sovereignty,  but  the  pro- 
perty likewise  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhaUtants, 
as  devolving  upon  themselves.  They,  in  some 
instancesj  seized  on  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  the  vanquished,  and  set  both  to  sale. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  coQ«derable  quit-rents, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors,  exacted,  Under  the  appellation  of 
tithes,  or  fifths  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  By  diveiMtying  the  tax, 
the  burden  was  made  to  &ll  upon  diSerent  sub- 

f'  eels,  or  was  exacted  from  diSere 
y  these  means  the  whole  amount  ...  _.  ...  _ 
computed,  or  less  sendUy  felt.  The  Romans, 
in  continuing  the  taxes  which  they  found  alreudy 
established  in  the  countries  they  had  conquere/i, 
or  by  impo^g  such  new  ones  as  sulteil  their 
own  character  as  conquerors,  set  examples  of 
every  spedes  almost  that  is  known  in  the  history 
of  manKiod.  They  levied  cuatoais  at  sea-porls, 
excises  on  man^  artides  of  consumption,  and  a 
con^erable  capitation  or  poll-tax,  in  which  they 
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itiaie  no  dislincUon  of  rant  or  fortune.  These 
moJes  nf  taxation,  already  known  under  the  re- 
public, and  rarioUB  in  different  provincea,  now 
be^an  to  be  tegulalcd  upon  the  maiims  of  a 
general  policy,  cilendins  over  the  vihoii  empire. 

Same  of  the  burdens  laid  by  Octavius,  as  that 
which  was  imposed  on  the  value  of  goods  ex- 
posed to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for  the 
benefic  of  the  army  as  a  fund  tor  the  discharge 
of  their  pay,  or  an  immediate  supplj  fur  their 
Bubsisteuce  or  clothing;  and  by  this  sort  of  im- 
propriation were  unalterably  filed.  The  country, 
where  any  troop?  were  quartered,  was  dialed, 
for  their  use,  with  supplies  of  straw,  forace,  car- 
nages, corn,  bread,  iirovi^ns,  aiul  Rven  clotfiing. 

From  such  particulars,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  mode  and  tendency  of  Roman 
taxation,  althoH"h  we  have  no  certain  accounta 
or  even  probabfe  conjecture,  of  the  amoant  of 
the  whole.  Under  the  present  or  preceding 
state  of  the  Roman  government,  there  was  no 
principle  operating  in  behalf  of  the  subject,  lie- 
sides  the  spontaneous  humanity  or  justice  of 
those  who  exercised  the  sovereignty ;  and  as  the 
provinces  under  the  republic  bad  been  ill-pro- 
tec(»]  against  tlie  rapacity  of  proconsuls  and 
propr^tors,  they  vrere  now  considered,  together 
with  the  republic  itself,  as  the  property  of  a 
master ;  and  the  examples  of  taxation  (hat  weie 
Eet  by  either,  may  instruct  a  sovereign  bow  to 
profit  by  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  rather  than 
admonish  a  free  people  how  lo  constitute  a 
revenue  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, or  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  sources 
of  weahh. 

The  sitoation  of  Italy,  and  the  distiibation  of 
land  and  water  in  its  ndahhourhood,  had  made 
navig.ition  familiar  to  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
a^es  of  the  republic.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  force,  in  many  of  thdr  war^  consisted  in 
shipjjing.  The  liattle  of  Aclium,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  tlie  empire,  was  fought  at  sea  ;  and 
although  the  Romans,  at  this  date,  had  sulidued 
every  nation  within  reach  of  their  seas,  and  had 
10  enemy  to  fear  on  that  element;  yet  the  trans- 
port of  armies,  the  safety  of  their  navigation, 
and  the  auppres^on  of  piracies,  by  whicli  the 
supply  of  com,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  public 
revenue  from  the  provinces,  were  often  inler- 
nipled,  made  a  naval  forte,  and  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  guard  shi{is,  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
government  of  the  empire. 

Three  capital  Beets  were  accordingly  stationed 
by  Augustus  for  the  security  of  the  coasts,  one  at 
Ravenna,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Hadria^c 
Golijh;  one  at  Forum  Julii,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  peninsula;  and  a  third  at  Misenum,  the 

Eini-ipal  promontory  or  head-land  of  Campania, 
esides  these,   there  were  numbers  of  armed 


vessels  destined  to  ply  in  all  the  gulphs  and 
navinable  rivers  throughout  the  empire. 

The  ordinary  military  establishment  consisted 
of  about  five-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavaliy 
and  dty  and  provincial  troops.  The  whol^ 
reckoning  each  legion,  with  its  attendants  and 
officers,  at  «i  thousand  men,  and  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  mve 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  this  army  vraa  distributed,  the 
following  particulars  only  are  mentioned  :  on  (he 
Rhine,  fliere  were  slaUnned  eight  l^ons;  on 
the  E^nube,  two;  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria, 
four ;  in  Spain,  three ;  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in 
Mysia,  and  Dalma^a,  each  two  legions ;  in  the 
city  were  nine,  or,  according  lo  WJiers,  ten  co- 
horts, in  the  capacity  of  guards,  or  pnetorian 
bands,  to  attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and, 
together  with  these,  three  cohorts  of  a  thousand 
men  each,  intended  as  a  dt^  vratch,  to  he  employed 
in  preserving  the  peace,  in  eidnguishing  fires, 
and  in  suppresaing  any  otheroccasional  disorder.' 

For  the  farther  security  of  the  empire,  cond- 
derable  territories  on  the  frontier,  which  might 
have  been  ea^ly  occupied  by  the  Roman  arms, 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  possesion  of 
allies,  dependant  princes,  or  free  dties  and  repub- 
lican states,  who,  owing  their  safety  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  power,  formed  a  kind  of 
barrier  against  its  enemies,  were  vi^lant  to  ob- 
serve, and  ready  to  appose  every  attempt  of 
invasion,  and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  vrith 
the  Roman  armies,  and  to  support  them  with 
stores  and  provisions  as  oil  as  ihey  had  occa^on 
to  act  in  their  neigh buurbood.  Tlie  republic  had 
ever  cultivated  such  alliances  with  powers  that 
were  contiguous  to  the  place  of  their  operations ; 
and  frequently,  after  having  made  the  defence 
of  their  ally  the  pretence  of  a  war,  and  after 
having  availed  themselves  of  his  as^stance,  they, 
upon  occadon  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  joinal 
(he  ally  himself  to  the  conquest  which  tie  had 
assisted  them  to  make.  This  same  policy  which 
had  been  useful  in  acquiring  the  dominion  of  so 

Scat  an  empire,  was  still  employed  for  its  safety, 
pursoance  of  this  policy,  the  kings  of  Mauri- 
tania, of  the  Bosphonis,  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater 
Armenia,  of  Cappadocia,  Commegne,  Galalia, 
and  Pamphilia,  with  Paphkigonia,  Cdchis,  and 
Judisa,  together  with  the  republican  states  of 
Rhodes,  Cjrene,  Pisidia,  and  Lyda.  acted  under 
the  denomination  of  allies,  as  advanced  parties 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support,  were 
leady  lo  withstand  every  enemy  by  whom  Ibeli 
own  peace,  or  that  of  the  Romans,  was  likely  (a 
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IN  tUu  Romnn  empire,  thus  sulijeckd  to  a 
monarch,  thongb  planted  with  race9  of  men  the 
most  fameJ  for  acUvity  and  vigour,  it  lias  been 
observed,  that  the  malerials  of  history  became 
[ess  frequent  and  I^BS  interesting  than  they  liad 
been  in  Uie  timen  of  the  repuhlit,  white  confined 
to  much  narrower  bounds.  Under  the  dominion 
<it  a  single  person,  all  the  interesting  exertions 
of  the  national,  the  political,  and  the  miUtary 
spirit  over  great  parts  of  the  eaitti,  vrere  snp- 
pifssed.  Even  in  the  capital  of  tlie  world,  bo 
lately  agitated  with  every  dilicrence  of  ojunion 
or  interfeiing  of  interests,  (he  operations  of  go- 
Yernment  il^lf  were  become  ralent  and  secret. 
Matters  of  public  concern,  considered  as  the 
afiairs  of  on  iniliviilaal,  w^re  adjusted  to  his  con- 
venieTK^r,  and  directed  by  bis  pas^ns,  or  by 
tliose  oi  his  fiirnily,  relations,  or  domestics.  The 
libi  of  such  persons  accordingly,  nlth  their  cha- 
(actera,  dispositions,  and  fortunes,  make  a  piin- 
dpal    part  In  the    subsequent  history  of   this 
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sare  owed  the  prosuerous  state  of  his  affairs.  He 
likewise  persevered  la  his  attachment  to  Livia, 
whose  separation  from  hex  former  husband  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Toother  with  (he 
mother,  he  received  ii^  his  fiimdy  her  two  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Of  these  Tiberius,  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  baUle  of  PhiSppi,  was  now 
about  twelve  years  old;  Driisus,  of  whom  she 
nas  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Octavius,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  about 
three  months  ailermatds,  was  now  about  seven 

The  emperor  having  no  children  by  Livia,  had 
offspring  only  a  dauibter,  famous  hy  the  name 
of  Julia,  born  to  him  by  Scribonia,  the  relation  of 
Sextus  Pompeius,  wim  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  marriage  al  pcditicai  convenieacy,  and  of  short 
duratloo.  Next  to  this  daughter,  in  p<Hnt  of 
consanguinity,  were  lus  sister  Octavia,  the  widovi, 
first  of  Marcellus,  and  afterwards  of  Antony, 
with  her  children  bv  both  her  husbands.  Among 
these  were,  by  her  first  husband,  Marcella,  mar- 
ried to  Agrippa,  and  the  young  Marcellus,!  nr|,o 
tieiug  married  1o  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia, 
was  looked  upon  as  (he  undoubted  representative 
of  the  Octavian  and  Julian  tainiUes,  and  heir  to 
the  fortunes  of  Casar. 

Such  then  are  the  persons  to  whom  many  parts 
in  the  immediate  sequel  of  this  narration  will 

Cdpally  refer ,  and  soi.h  are  the  outset  and 
consirlerable  hnes  of  a  (ery  long  reign,  of 


prolessed  intention  <S  this  history  require,  a  long 

The  establishment  now  made  by  Augustus  has 
nearly  completed  the  revolution  of  which  it  was 
proposed  lo  give  an  account.  The  despotism, 
though  exercised  under  the  name  of  republic, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  (empnrary  and  legal  insti- 
tution, being  in  reality  ahsolule,  and  without 
any  qualification  <^  mixed  government,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  same  powers  would  be 
continued  after  the  period  for  which  they  were 
now  granted  should  ei[are,  and  that  the  empire, 
for  the  fiituie,  must  for  ever  submit  to  the  head 
of  the  army :  but  in  what  form  of  aueersHon,  or 
with  what  immediate  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  those  who  were  subject  to  it,  re- 
mains to  be  collected  from  the  sequel  of  this  and 
a  few  of  the  following  reigns.  Military  govern- 
ment b  almost  a  necessary  result  of  the  abuse  of 
liberty,  or,  in  certain  extremities  of  this  evil,  ap- 
pears la  be  the  sole  remedy  that  can  lie  applied.* 
But,  in  order  to  know  with  how  much  care  the 
evil  itself  ought  to  be  avoided,  we  must  attend 
likewise  to  the  full  efiectu  of  the  cuie. 

It  appears  irom  the  particulars  which  have 
been  stated,  relating  to  the  drat  uses  whicii  Oc- 
tavius made  of  his  power,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
caught  in  the  snare  Into  which  many  others 
have  fellcn  in  consequence  of  great  sucress.  In 
his  prosperity  he  ^1  retained  his  vi^lance,  his 
caution,  and  his  industry,  and  relied  upon  thcso 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  what  he  Iiad  gained. 
Though  now  secure  by  the  prtSended  forms  of  a 
le^al  establishment,  he  continued  attentive  to 
what  was  passing  in  every  part  of  the  cm|)ire, 
frequently  withdrew  from  the  seals  of  adulation 
and  pleasure  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  visit  (he 
provinces ;  and,  without  any  view  lo  conquest, 

sence  where  any  aftairs  of  moment  were  in  de- 
pendence, merely  to  eitcnd  the  effects  of  his 
government,  and  to  realize  the  dominion  he  had 


CgypI,  was  the  circumstance  on  which  Augus- 
tus chiefly  relied  tor  the  recommendation  ot  his 
government,  and  he  seems,  from  incSinotion  os 
well  as  policy,  to  have  early  entertained  a  niaiim 
favourable  to  peace  wi^  foreign  nations,  and 
which  he  afterwards  openly  inculcated.  That  tlie 
bomids  of  the  empire  should  not  be  extended. 
He  himself  had  maile  some  acquisitions  in  Dal- 
matia  and  In  Fanonia.  But  his  object  in  making 
war  in  those  countries,  had  been,  rather  to  ex- 
ercise and  prepare  his  army  for  the  contest  ho 
expected  with  Antony,  than  for  any  purpose  of 
extending  hb  conquests  i  and  he  reduced  Egypt 
to  a  proWnce,  merely  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  rival's  party,  and  to  prevent  farther 
molestation  from  that  rich  and  powerl'ul  king- 
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doin.  In  his  first  plai  jf  operations  eommuni-  I  lo  the  qaartBTB  of  the  emperor  in  Spain.  At  the 
tated  tn  the  geuiite,  he  sxprcsseil  hia  liisposition  eamc  time  arrived  an  embassy  irom  Phmatet^ 
tnac^uieacfi  in  the  present  extent  of  the  eni])ire;    then  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne,  des'  ' 


invasions,  and  to  ascertain, 

its  hounds.    Soon  after  ills  new  model  of  go- 

cordinitly  to  repress  the  disorder  which  subsisted 
in  soma  oi'  the  provinces,  and  to  redoca  to  obe- 
dii'nce  some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had 
already  a  claim  of  sovereignly,  though  not  fnlly 
acknoivleitged.  Fie  proceeded  to  punish  others, 
who,  at  the  hrealdng  out  of  the  civil  wars,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  distraction  of  the 
empire  to  resume  their  independency,  ortomalie 
war  on  the  Rom^in  seltiements.  He  had  ojani- 
ples  of  both  sorts  to  contend  with  In  different 


actual  poss(^,„., ...  ....,  .,.„„„,  .„.„,,„;■ 

the  frontier  from  that  Tiriilates  should  he  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
extend,  that  his  son  should  be  restored.  Both  parties 
offered  honourable  terms  to  the  Romans,  parti- 
;ularly  the  restoration  of  all  the  captives,  and  of 
dl  the  lroj>hies  taken  either  from  Craasus  or  from 
Antony,  in  their  unfortunate  invasions  of  that 

AuTOstna  willingly  accepted  of  these  lermst 
but  allecting  to  refer  the  Parthian  dispute  to  the 
Roman  senate,  gave  instructions  that  the  son  of 
Phraates  should  be  restored  to  his  father,  but 
that  TiriJates  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  hia 


Ali)5,  a 

Of  a 

Rome, 


ce,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
at  cbielly  in  Spain. 
II  the  provinces  that  became  subject  to 


!t  diffi- 


_.4uisition ;  insomuch  that,   after  all 

wars  so  frequently  renewed  in  that  country, 
there  were  still  soma  warlike  cantons  who  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence.  Among 
these  the  Aatures  and  CantabrL'  being  in  aclaai 
rebellion,  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  still  pretending  a  design  to  in- 
vade Britain,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  there  having 
filed  a  rata  of  taxation  for  the  province,  turned 
Into  Spiiin.  He  obliged  the  rebels,  upon  his  ap- 
proach, to  quit  thrir  usual  habitations,  and  retire 
to  the  mountains.  But  finding  that  they  were 
likely  to  iirotmct  the  war,  and  to  engage  him  in 
a  succession  of  tedious  and  indeci^ve  operations, 
he  filed  his  quarters  at  Tamuai,*  anil  left  the 
command  of  the  army  employed  on  this  service 
lo  C.  Antistius  and  Carisius.    Soon  after  his 

arrival  at  Tairaco  he  entered 
U.  C.  7"il.  eighth  consulate.    From  that  plaee 
he  sent  Tereutiua  Varro  lo  quell  a 
Jmpfr,  ^sa^febellionofthe  Salassi  and  the  other 
I,™  ni^'.  n^^ns  >^  'he  Alps,  and  sent  "  " 
Jliiriisi  ilia.    Vindus  to  punish    some    Gennan 
xiai,  36.       triSes,  \rf  whom  the  Roman  traders 
IT  f  ino   frequenting  their  countrv,  or  settled 
U.  C.  728.   3n,,^„„  t|,g„^   had  been  massacn  " 
ImfCTiitiir     He  himself  while  Ids  generals  w< 
Casar  i»tQ.     employed  in  these  services,  remain 
M  .laniis     two  years  at  his  quarters  in  Spai 
»i('™<!3H».  *'"'  "'""'  ^^  elapse  of  his  eigh 
Mtat  3;       consulate  resumed  that  office  for  the 


ninth  tl 


on,  though  a  pacific  « 
ly  the  Roman  legions  i 


During  the  residence  of  Anj;ustu3  i 
arrived  the  6inoufl  reference  or  appeal 
Parthlans,  submitting  to  his  decision  a  contest 
for  the  throne  of  their  kingdom.'  The  compe- 
titors were  Phraates  and  Tiridates.  The  first 
having  been  in  possession,  was  cupelled  by  a 
powerful  insurrection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
nis  rival :  but,  after  a  little  time,  having  assem- 
oled  his  forces  and  his  allies,  he  attacked  Tlri- 
datas,  obliged  him  to  fly  in  his  turn,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  contiguous  province  of  the  Roman 
EDijiire.  This  eiiie,  having  the  son  of  his  lival 
a  prisooer,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 

.1  Nalions  inhabiting  the  inountaiBonxoaBliOf  the 


By  this 
disgrace  ir 

'  ia  was  supposed  to  he  entirely  eitaced.  And 
being  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  perlbrmed,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
-hat  other  Roman  leaders  had  allem[*ed  in 
tin  by  force  of  arms,  ho  had  a  variety  of  honours 
decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  passed,  among 
other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
scribed among  those  of  the  gods  in  the  addrfss 
of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  tiie  Roman 
tribes  should  be  nained  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him;  that  be  should  wear  the  trium- 
phal crown  at  all  pubUc  enlerfainments  i  that 
all  Roman  senators,  who  liad  been  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  Ids  triumpha 
dressed  in  puiyle  robes  ■,  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  return  to  Rome  should  be  observed  as  a  te9> 
tivaJ;  that  he  should  have  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons lo  be  honoured  with  the  prieathno<),  and 
should  fill  up  the  list  to  any  numbeis  he  thought 
proper.  From  this  time  forward,  accordin^y, 
the  nnmber  was  supposed  to  be  unhroited. 

Soon  at^r  the  conclusion  of  this  negotiation 
with  the  Parthians,  the  operations  of  the  armies 
in  Spain  and  Crermany  were  brought  to  a  suC' 
cessful  period,  Caius  Antistiua  being  attacked 
by  the  Cantabri,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  obliged  that  people  again  to  take  separate 
retreats  in  the  wooib  and  mountains,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  reduced  by  famine,  and 
others,  being  invested  in  their  strong  holds,  and 
in  danger  of  being  taken,  chose  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands. 

Carisius  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discretion.' 

Terentius  Varro,  having  invaded  the  Salaaai 
or  Piednmnlese,  on  dillerent  quarters,  made  them 
u^^e  to  pa^  a  cotribution,  and,  under  pretence 
.11 — ing  It,  sent  an  army  in  separate  £■■'•-• — 


to  thei; 


liOory.  He  ordered,  that  all  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  nation,  thus  taken  by  surprise^ 
should  be  put  up  for  sale ;  the  buyer  being  re- 

Sjired  lo  come  under  engagements,  that  none  of 
lis  unhappy  people,  thus  sold  tor  slaves,  should 
be  restored  to  freedom,  or  allowed  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  till  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
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About  the  same  lime  Augustus  received  fror 
Ihe  army  the  title  of  Iraperator,  and  from  the 

victories  gaineil  bj  his  lieutenants.  Tlie  InsFt  of 
tbese  lionoura  he  declined ;  hut  took  occasion  to 
eihilnt  ^ines  in  SoEiin,  in  name  of  his  ne^ihew 
Marcellue  and  of  bis  step-eon  Tiberias, 

he  wished  to  recommend  to  the  srmv  by  t 

of  muuiGcence.  He  Ukenise  dislnbuted  lands, 
both  in  Stnin  and  in  Uie  Ci»al[Jine  Gnul,  to  the 
soUiers  who  were  discharged  fi-om  the  legions, 
and  on  this  occasion  built  the  Augusta  Emerilo- 
rum'  in  Spain,  and  the  Augusta  Pretoria'  — 
the  descent  of  the  AJpa  towards  Italy.  In  o 
formity  with  his  general  plan  of  diviiling  the 
provinces,  he  scpaiated  Spmn  into  three  govern- 
ments, the  Bostica,  Lusitanla,  and  Taracooensis. 
The  first  was  included  under  the  department  of 
the  senate,  the  other  two  had  been  reserved  to 
himself. 

Gaul  was,  at  the  same  time,  divided  into  four 
Beparat«    governments ;   the    Narbonensts,  Ac- 

Juitanii,  Lugitunensis,  and  Cellica  or  Belgica. 
TpoQ  this  increase  of  the  number  of  provinees. 
additional  oHioers,  partluularly  in  the  capacity 
of  iiuBslors,  became  neoestary.  All  who  had, 
tor  ten  years  preceding  the  ilate  of  these  arran^- 
menu,  held  the  ofiice  of  qitFestt>r  In  the  city, 
without  succeeding  to  any  foreign  employment, 
were  now  ordered  to  cast  lots  foi  the  vacant 
stations. 

The  general  peace  beini^  agiun  restored,  by 
the  successful  operations  of  the  army  in  dilTeront 
quarters  of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  once 
more  were  shut,  and  a  column  tvas  erected  on 
a  summit  of  the  Alps,  bearing  an  inscription, 
with  the  names  of  forty-eight  separate  nations 
or  cantons,  who  were  now  reduced  to  obedience 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.' 
rr  f  17-111  '^'i*  emperor  being  on  his  return 
u.  1^.  lij.  ^  j^gjjjp^  ii^j  ]M,in«  accepted  of 
Ai; ST.  Ocinr  a  tenth  consulate,  the  ceremony  of 
lOns,  C  his  admission  into  office  was  per- 
iS™"*  ^"'"^  ''^'"E  his  arrival  on  tlie  first 
Jagiiii.iU,.  "^  January,  with  a  renewal  of  the 
.Kbit.  38.  oaths  formerly  taken  by  the  people, 
that  they  would  observe  hia  decreea 
The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  being  informed 
tiiat  he  intended  to  make  a  donation  to  the  peo- 
ple, amounting  to  a  hundred  denarii  for  each 
person  ;  but  Chat,  from  respect  to  the  laws  which 
{rave  them  a  nen;ative  on  auch  donations,  he 
meant  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  intention 
until  he  had  their  consent;  they  immediately 

inn  to  bis  own  will.  This  decree,  of  which  the 
effect  was  not  so  much  to  vest  him  with  any  new 
powers,  as  to  remove  the  veil  from  that  power  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed,  it  is  probable, 
from  bis  caution  in  other  matters,  he  would  have 
glailly,  avoided.  At  his  return,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  he  was  received  by  all  orders  of  men 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Having  al- 
ready been  flattered  in  his  own  person  with  every 
mark  of  distinction  and  honour,  he  was  now 
courted  in  the  person  of  his  &vourite  nephew 
Marcellus.     This  young  man  was  admitled,  by 

J  «ioiv  M-ri.lfl.  B  Now  Amu. 


a  formal  decree,  to  a  place  in  the  senate  among 
the  memlters  of  prtetorian  rank,  and  was  allowed 
to  sue  for  the  consulate  ten  years  before  the  legal 
age.  Livia  tw)  had  a  share  in  these  flatteries,  by 
a  like  privilcoe  bestowed  on  her  son  Tiberius, 
though  m  order  lo  retain  some  distinction  be- 
tween the  fevourile  nephew  and  Ihe  step-son  of 
the  emperor,  the  decree  in  favour  of  Tiberius 
only  bore  that  he  might  sue  for  the  consulate 
five  years  before  the  l^al  age. 

In  the  mean  time  lV&re«nus  held  the  office  of 
ffidilc,  and  Tiberius  that  of  gusslor.  The  first, 
ti>  signalize  his  magistracy,  ordered  that  that  part 
of  the  forum  or  space  in  which  the  courts  of  jus 
tice  were  held,  which  till  then  had  l<een  always 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  open  au-,  should 
he  shaded  with  a  covering  or  awning  of  cloth,' 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  better  government 
of  the  city,  for  adorning  it  with  public  buildings, 
and  for  repairing  the  highways  throughout 
Italy,  were  carried  into  execudon  by  Aerippa. 
The  repair  of  the  highways  had  been  assigned, 
in  separate  lots,  to  such  of  the  senators  as  were 
supiJoseil  able  to  dclray  the  expense  of  it ;  and, 
among  these,  the  Flaminian  Way  had  been  as- 
siened  to  Augustus  himself.  The  town  was  di- 
vided into  quarters  or  districts,  under  proper 
officers,  annually  chosen  or  taken  by  lot ;  and  a 
watch  was  established,  to  prevent  disorders,  and 
to  guard  against  fire. 

The  channel  of  the  river,  in  a  great  measure 
choked  up  with  heaps  of  rubbish  noia  the  ruins 
of  houses,  that  formed  considerable  l^anks  and 
islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  every  flood, 
forced  great  inundations  into  the  streets,  was 
now  effectually  cleared.'  The  Septa  Julia,  or 
place  of  assembly,  called  the  Julian  place,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor,  was  repaired,  adorned,  and 
dedicated.  A  temple  was  erected  to  IS'eptune, 
emory  of  the  late  naval  victories.  The  por- 
)f  the  pantheon  was  finished  about  this  time  i 
within  was  placed,  among  the  images  of  the 
gods,  a  statue  of  Julius  Casarj  in  the  vestibule, 
or  portico,  were  [>laced  those  of  Augustus  and 
Agrippa.' 

The  emperor,  upon  his  approach  to  the  city, 
published,  by  virtue  of  the  power  lately  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  senate,  his  intention  to  distri- 
bute lo  the  citizens  a  hundred  denarii  a  man.  In 
this  it  appears  that  the  Roman  people  had  slill 
retained  the  worst  and  most  corrupting  part  of 
(heir    republican   privileges,   Ihat    of   receiving 

"  "Itiea  in  money  and  com,  as  well  as  that  of 
frequently  amused  with  eipcnsive  shows. 
_  ie  first  they  were  supportf^  in  idleness, 
and  by  the  other  taught  dissipation,  and  made 
to  forget  the  stale  of  political  degradation  into 
which  they  were  fellen.  At  the  games  eihihited 

the  preceding  year  by  the  pralor  Servilius,  it 

laid,  that  three  hundred  bears,  and  an  equal 

mber  of  African  wild  beasts,  were  bailed  or 
hunted  down  .8 

The  restoration  of  peace  being  a  principal 
point  on  which  Augustus  value!  himself  with 
the  public,  the  gates  of  Janus,  in  a  few  of  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  already  three 
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Hmcs  reppaledly  shut.'  But  on  a  frontipr  so  ei- 
leiiHive,  beset  on  ihe  one  hand  by  fierce  nations, 
jealous  of  their  liberdes,  and  on  the  other,  b^ 
armies,  whose  commanders  were  fond  of  oppor- 
tunities to  distin^ish  themselves,  it  was  notnos- 
flible  long  to  avoid  everj  species  of  war.  Soon 
atler  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  from  Soain, 
leaving  the  command  in  Lusitania  to  L.  .£tnili- 


lu  Cantabri  and  Astures,  still  11 
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resolution  again  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
Propo^ng  to  give  the  first  intimation  of  theii 
desfijn  by  a.  stoike  of  imparlance,  Ihe^  drew  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Roman  army  1..-0  their 
country,  under  pretence  of  furnishing  them  with 
a  supply  of  corn;  and  when  they  found  them 
dispersed  in  small  parties  U>  receive  the  proposed 
distribution,  they  pot  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  to  the  swotd.  In  revenge  for  this  piece  of 
treachery,  .Smilius  laid  their  country  tinder 
mihtary  executiot),  and  by  a  barbarous  policy,  to 
prevent  future  revolt^  cut  off  the  right  hands  of 
the  prisoners  whose  lives  he  spared.^ 

At  the  same  time  Augustus  himself,  though 
somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  system  of  nis 
teign,  entertained  a  project  of  estemiinj  the  Ro- 
man sL'ltiements,  or  at  least  of  making  discoveries 
on  the  side  of  Aralna,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  seas.  He  was  tempted,  probably,  by  the 
prospect  of  getting  access  to  the  rare  and  costiy 
commodities,  which  the  Arabians  were  known  to 
receive  frono  India,"  and  which  they  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Egypt  and  Asia  at  their  own  price. 
He  eiipectei]  to  refund  the  expense  of  his  arma- 
ment tram  the  great  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  the  Arabians  were  supposed  to  possess. 

For  this  purpose  .Slius  Gallus,  the  proprstor 
of  Esvpt,  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Out|jh  of  Arabia,  This  ofiker 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  fitting  out  a  Iket  of 
armed  ships,  which  he  afterwar£  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  ArabiaJis  were  mere  traders, 
and  bad  no  ships  of  fi>rce.  In  passing  the  gulph 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  transports,  he,  by 
the  unskilfulnesH  id'  his  mariners  and  pilots,  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  both  in  sbip[nne  and  men,  and 
in  the  delays  which  he  aflerwards  incurred,  or 
in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
eastward,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army,  which 
perished  by  wantof  water,  or  by  disease.  And 
thus,  aiier  a  fruitiess  attempt,  in  which  ho  spent 
many  months,  returned  to  Alexandria  with  a 
small  part  of  his  army,  without  having  gained 
any  considerable  advantage,  or  even  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  sources  of  wealth  which  he  was 


of  the  empire,  Augustus,  then  re- 
siding at  Rome,  entered  on  an 
eleventh  consulate.  His  colleague, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
Terentius  Varro  Murena.  But 
this  consul  died  in  otficu,  and  was 
succeeded  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  C  Calpurnius  Piso. 


Augustus  himself,  in  Ihia  consul- 


and  b 


sup- 


posed in  danger,  called  his  colleague, 
with  a  number  of  the  principal  senators,  into  his 
presence,  to  receive  his  last  instrnclions  relating 
to  the  emfdre.  The  title  by  which  he  affected 
to  hold  the  government  could  not  support  him  in 
pointing  out  a  succeswon.  He  acconlinuly  made 
no  mention  of  any  successor  to  himself,  but  de- 
Uvered  to  the  consul  Fiso,  as  being  first  officer 
of  stale,  the  memorials  he  had  drawn  up  relating 
to  the  revenue  and  other  public  pstabtishments. 
He  gave  to  Agrippa  his  ring,  which  was  Ihe 
badge  of  his  nobility,  and  which,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Romans,  had  an  emblematical 
reference  to  his  power.  He  seemed  to  overlook 
his  nepiiew  Marceilus,  though  at  Ibis  time  the 
first  in  his  favour,  and  proliably  denned  .lo  in- 
herit his  fortune.  This  circumstance,  towther 
with  the  general  opinion  of  his  dissimulation, 
made  it  be  suspected  that  he  had  no  real  appre- 
hensions of  dying,  and  that  he  called  his  friends 
lo  this  solemn  audience,  merely  lo  show,  on  a 
supposed  death-bed,  his  respect  for  the  common- 
wealth. To  elude  the  penetration  of  those  who 
suspected  his  arts,  and  whom  he  still  continued 
to  dread,  after  his  recovery,  he  desired  that  Ihe 
will  which  he  had  made  on  this  oeca^on  should 
be  publicly  read ;  but  the  senate,  already  knowing 
the  contents,  and  aflTecring  to  believe,  without 
this  evidence,  the  sincerity  of  lus  intentions  t« 
restore  the  republic,  refused  lo  comply.  They 
appointed  great  rejtacinas  on  account  of  his  re- 
covery, and  amply  distinguished  and  rewarded 
the  piiysidan,  to  whose  skill  it  was  supiused  that 
they  owed  the  preservation  of  su  valuable  a  life.i* 

Although  the  circumstance  of  Augustus  not 
having  mentioned  his  nephew  MarceLus,  and 
the  honour  he  bad  done  to  Agrippa,  were  proba- 
bly not  the  eSects  of  any  senous  design  respect- 
ing the  succession,  they  nevertheless  became  a 
subject  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man,  and  soon  alter  occasioned  the  r^rement  of 
Agrippa  from  the  court.  This  officer,  under 
pretence  of  going  int«  Syria,  where  lie  was  ap- 
pointed to  command,  set  out  from  Rome,  but 
stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
where  he  hved  in  retirement,  wUhont  taking  any 
part  in  public  affairs. 

During  the  stay  of  Agrippa  at  Mitylene,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  ate  liia  deiwrture  from 
Rome,  happenetf  Ihe  death  of  WaTcellus;  an 
event  which  Ijvia  was,  by  some,  alleged  to  have 
hastened,  in  order  to  make  way  li>r  the  advance- 
ment of  her  own  sons;  but  ^e  aieklLness  of  the 
season  and  the  mortality  at  Rome,  during  the 
tvTO  preceding  years,  might  have  accounted  for 
the  death  of  Marcellus,  without  any  smiposition 
of  unnatural  means  ■>*  and  the  event  itsell  brought 
no  immediate  advantage  to  the  sons  of  Livia.  It 
was  followed  by  the  recall  of  Agripjio,  and  by  a 
new  arrangement,  which  removed  the  Claudii 
still  farther  from  the  place  to  which  the  mother 
wasde^rousto  raise  them  in  the  consideration 
and  iavonr  of  the  emperor. 

Augustus  had  now,  for  some  years,  without 
inlermission,  assumed  and  eicrcisi'd  the  otiiceof 
consul ,  but  Ihinliing  its  aulhority  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  support  his  power,  he  ilivpsted  biinself 
of  the  title,  anil  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  his  modera- 
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lion,  by  substituting  in  bis  place  L.  Sestiua,  one 
of  (he  few  who  were  still  supposed  to  regret  the 
la\i  of  the  republic  Sestius  ruid  been  the  friend 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  adhered  to  the  cause  i>f  the 
commonwealth  in  every  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
and,  though  spared  by  the  victors  at  Fbihppi,  still 
vcn(ur«d  to  retain  die  statue  and  pacture  of  lus 

The  niagnanimily  of  Augustus,  in  netting 
over  these  objections  to  the  character  of  Sesliuf^ 
ivas  not  neglected  by  the  flatterers  of  his  court ; 
nor  was  his  declining  the  consulate  overlooked 
by  the  senate,  in  their  zeal  to  devise  new  honours 
and  additional  coneesaions.  The  character  of 
tribune,  which  had  been  annually  eonferretl  on 
the  emperor  for  some  years,  was,  on  tbs  preecnt 
occasion,  rendered  perpetual  in  hie  person,  and 
the  privile^  of  proposing  matters  for  the  conw- 
deration  of  the  senate,  hitherto  ap^iroprialed  lo 
the  consuls  in  office,  was  now  likewise  eitendcd 
to  him.  As  a  compensation  for  the  dignity  of 
consul,  which  he  now  declined,  he  was  decUred 
perpetual  proconsul,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 

: __  I  enipoiiirered  (^  supersede  e' '' 

his  own  aovernmi-nt,i    He 
?,  pressed  to  accept  (he  title 
power  of  dictator. 

The  people,  lahouring  under  a 
U.  C.  TSl.  a  plague  or  epidemic  diatempPT, 
M.  Oavdiut  which,  in  the  usual  moile  of  their 
Marcetlaa  supers^ticm,  thev  considered  as  a 
l'^^^s  punishment  inflicted  by  the  goils 
J«gH^.ea>:  f<>r«>niepuMiooirence,8ndinpni^ 
Stat  40.  ticular  for  their  having  sultcred  the 

emperor  to  divest  himself  of  the  con- 
sulate, proposed  that  he  should  instantly  assume 
this  or  a  higher  dinnily.  While  the  senate  was 
assemtiled,  multitudes  crowded  together  in  a  riot- 
ous manner,  and  with  threats  require*)  that  a 
decree  should  pass  to  vest  Augustus  with  tJie 
style  and  powers  of  dictator.  They  collected 
twenty-fiur  ftsces,  the  numlier  usually  carried 
beibre  1  his  officer,  and  repairing  (o  the  cmjiemr's 
palace,  called  U|ion  him  to  assume  bis  power, 
anil  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  present  cala- 

Au^uatus,  who  had  sufficiently  provided  for  all 

the  objects  of  his  ambition,  without  the  alarming 

le  of  dictator,  took  this  opportunity  to  estp 


tore  his  dothes,^  anil  j^ave  other  si);nB  of  extreme 
distress.  Being  likewise  pressed  to  accejit  of  the 
office  of  perpetuai  censor,  iie,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, declined  it,  recommending,  for  the  immetli- 
ate  [lischatge  of  its  duties,  P.  .£milius  Lepidus 
Biui  Munatius  Plancns. 

'  12  this  part,  it  is  probable  that  Octavius 


Enarded  (gainst  the  fate  of  Julius  Cjesari  tha 
e  preferral  security  to  the  ostentation  of  jiow 
and  relied  more  on  the  caution  with  which 


pie,  affirms  the  guilt  of  these  supposed  conspira- 
tors', hut  Dion  Cassius  insinuates,  that  the  gnilt 
of  Munsna,  at  least,  was  rather  indiscretion,  and 
an  unguarded  freedom  of  speech,  with  wliich  he 
was  accustomed  lo  censure  the  conduct  of  his 
superiors,  than  any  formed  deagn  of  so  criminal 

Mursna  was  the  brother-in-law  of  MiEcenas, 
and  himself  appeared  to  be  in  favour  with  Au- 
gustus. Upon  the  surmise  of  an  intention  to 
seize  him,  together  with  Fannias,  both  abecimd- 
ed  and  fled.  They  were  arraioned  and  tried  in 
alisencei  but  as  the  judges  stiilenjoved  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  by  secret  ballot,  they  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  acquit  the  accused. 

The  use  of  tlie  secret  ballot  in  criminal  trials, 
when  first  introduced  in  the  republicj  as  it  dioii- 
nisbf  d  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  wiiich  was 
so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  pulilic  order, 
no  doubt  had  a  tendency  unfiivourable  lo  public 
justice.  But  now,  whjen  it  might  have  been 
salutary,  at  least  in  all  state  trials,  it  was,  under 
pretence  of  the  false  judgment  given  in  the  case 
of  Mursna  and  Ctepio,  so&r  abolished,  thai  all 
persons  who  fled  from  trial,  or  who  dscUned  ap- 
pearance, were,  by  an  eipress  statute,  deprived 
of  the  l>enetit  of  it;>  and  this  drcumstaiicc  de 
be  mcntioneil  as  the  & 


gan  to  he  change<1  in  favour  of  despotism.  This 
innovation  was  probably  the  more  fatal  in  ths 
sequel,  that  the  emperor  himselt^  under  pretence 
of  giving  evidence,  of  urging  prosecutions,  or  of 
ap)iearing  as  an  advocate  £n-  his  clients,  fre- 

3uently  attended  the  courts.'  And  it  cannot  be 
oubted,  that  as  often  as  he  appeared,'  the  part 
which  he  took,  whether  as  a  witness  or  as  a 
pleader,  must  have  had  very  great  and  imjiropcr 
influence  in  the  cause. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  are  dated  some 
regulations  calculated  for  the  peace  and  general 
order  of  the  city.  Among  these,  it  is  mcntioneil, 
that  the  number  of  prstors  was  reduced  to  ten ; 
and  that  two  of  this  number  were  appointed  to 
inspect  the  public  revenue  t*  that  some  feasts, 
which  had  been  custouiary,  were  prohibited,  and 
the  expense  of  others  restrained  within  moilerate 
bounds!  that  the  care  of  the  public  shows  was 
entrusted  to  the  prffitora,  with  a  competent  alluw- 


iniedlliB  havineever  given  such  onli'r.,  !.ii.l  ilit  de 


avoide.1  oHence,  than  he  did  on  the  vigilance  of 
his  intbrn^rs  and  spies,  or  on  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  He  ,  'lid  nof,liowever,  atall  times,  avcrid 
having  recourse  tothese  means  of  defence.  Dur- 


to  trial.    Vellmus  Faterculus,  without  any  k 


i  appoared  in  behalf  of 
ajLu  m^nnBB,  tvhit  Were  arrni^.i..--.  ^;  ^ ^  .,.. 

Bilullarj.  After  the  prnocciaDr  htpaii  rn  npi-n  the 
Gbarge,  AugustuB  himsiflf  caioe  inli  timn.  ami  {"in- 

ought  10  have  given  ofBnoB  but  in  IJi"  prcsfiit  sinle 
of  the  RonnnB,  flnly  put  llio  lubjtcl  in  niinil  Iiuw 
neccKaiy  it  was  fnt  himaeJf  to  court  tie  iiuiurial 
ftvour;  ami  it  w»b  decreEil  Bceonlinaly,  by  the  unani- 

grocinui  intnrposilion  of  the  emix^ror.  an  additionil 
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nnce  from  the  treasury  to  defray  the  eipenae  of 
llietii,  but  under  an  express  prohibition  to  adJ,  as 
they  had  been  hitherto  inclined  to  do,  from  am- 
bitious motives,  above  an  equal  sum  from  their 
own  private  estates.  Tlie  shons  of  gladiators 
were  suhjected  to  the  control  of  the  senate,  and 
(he  numlier  of  pairs  to  be  exhibited,  on  any  ]jrt- 
licukr  occasion,  reatricted  to  sixty.  Tlie  care  of 
extinguishing  and  guarding  a^inst  fire  heitig  in 
the  department  of  the  (ed^B,  a  body  otsix  hun- 
dred men,  dfstined  to  lliis  servies,  was  pot  under 
the  command  of  these  ma^trat«s.  Persons  of 
ranlt  having  given  cause  of  complaint,  by  pre- 
senting themselves  as  dancers  or  performers  on 
the  public  theatre,  such  examples  were  striclly 

As  the  emperor  ever  alTected  a  desire  to  be  en- 
tirely relieved  of  the  government,  he  accompanied 
his  most  popular  acts  and  legulations  with  a  for- 
mal and  ostentatious  retdgnation  of  some  parti- 
cular parts  of  his  power.  The  provinces  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  of  Cyprut^  which  had  been  originally 
part  of  his  trust,  being  in  the  Urst  period  of  Lis 
reign  restored  to  peace,  he  formally  reagned 
thein  into  the  hands  of  toe  senate.  But  while  he 
was  occupied  with  these  pacific  or  popular  mea- 
sures, the  Astures  and  Canlabti,  notwithstand- 
ing their  former  distresses,  still  passionately  fond 
of  iheir  expiring  liberties,  having  revolted  yet  a 
thirrl  time,  were  again  reduced  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Most  of  those  who  escapeii  from  the  swords 
of  (he  Roman  legions,  perished  by  their  own 
hands'  While  this  event,  in  appearance,  ter- 
minated all  the  troubles  which  subsisted  in  the 
western  |Hirt  of  the  empire,  an  alarm  was  re- 
ceived from  Egypt,  of  a  formidable  enemy  ap- 
pearing to  intend  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Ethiopians,  probably,  encouraged  by  the 
low  state  to  which,  from  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Gallus  against  the  Arabians,  they  sup- 
posed the  Roman  forces  on  the  Nile  to  have  been 
reduced,  had,  by  the  ^e  that  the  alarm  hail  been 
communicated  to  Rome,  actually  entered  the 
vince;  and,  betbre  any  assistance  could  be 
from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  were  repulsed  by 
Petroniua,  who  succeeded  to  GJallus  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Egypt 

But  before  uiese  events  were  known,  the  em- 

Seror  had  taken  his  resolution  to  attend  to  the 
iifcnce  of  this  kingdom  in  person,  and  was  set 
out  on  his  voyage.  Having  put  into  Sicily  in  his 
w»y,  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  island,  tlie 
usual  election  of  consuls  catne  on  at  Romci* 
He  himself  was  named,  together 
U.  C.  T33.  with  M.  Lollius  Nepos-,  but  he  de- 
clined accepting  of  the  office,  and 
Q.  Jlmifiua  affected  to  leave  the  Roman  people, 
m'lm-  *'  '^  "''''  ^  '  ''"^  choice.  This 
jfipm  ""  novelty  gave  lisa  to  a  warm  contest, 
^ngsk  ens,  in  which  Q.uintu3  Emiliua  Lepidus, 
^Hii.41.  and  L.  Sllanus  appeared  as  com- 
petitors and  were  supported  by 
numerous  parties  of  their  friends.  The  peopU 
began  to  recover  the  remembrance  of  their  fomiei 
pjwcr,  and  were  encouraged  or  supported  by  thi 
candidates  in  disorders  or  freedoms,  from  which 
they  bad  for  some  lime  been  restrained.  Aug 
tus  himself  was  alarmed  with  these  appearam 
of  a  reviving  republic,  summoned  both  the  ci 
didates  lo  attend  him  In  Sicily ;  and  having 


primandeiJ  them  for  the  disturbances  they  gavfi, 
forbade  them  to  appear  at  Rome,  until  the  de- 
mdljig  elections  were  passed.  The  comiieti- 
>n,  nevertheless,  was  carried  on  willi  great 
armth  in  their  absence,  and  ended  with  much 
difliculty  in  favour  of  Lepidus. 

This  specimen  of  the  supposed  disonlers  (o 
hich  the  jicople  were  inclined,  in  the  absence 
of  an  authority  .that  was  fit  (o  restrain  them,  pro- 
bably induced^  the  emperor  to  hasten  the  recall  of 
Agrippa,  as  a  person  on  which  he  coutd  devolve 
ire  of  tlie  city.  The  breach  which  had 
iome  time  niaile  in  his  family,  l>y  the  death 
of  Marcellu^  remaineJ  unrepaired ;  and  he  seenu 
to  have  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  the  person 
whom  he  was  to  place  next  to  himself  in  powei, 
and  in  succes^on  to  the  government.  Bis  daugh- 
ter Jolia.  the  widow  of  Marcellus,  had  yet 
brought  no  addition  to  his  offspring.    She  was 

to  be  disposed  of  in  a  second  marriage,  and 

ikely  to  bestow  on  her  hnsband  the  character 
of  heir  apparent  to  the  fortunes  of  her  lather,  it 
is  said,  that  Mecienas  advised  the  emperor  lo 
make  clioice  of  Agrippa.  "This  man,"  he  said, 
" '  dready  (oo  high  to  remain  where  he  is :  he 
:  be  iified .  up  to  a  place  yet  higher,  or  be  cast 
to  the  ground."  ' 

Agnppa  was  ecconlingly,  about  this  time, 
made  to  part  with  Marcella,the  ni"!*  of  Augus- 
tus, to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  married,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  the  husband  of 
Julia,  and  by  tins  title  the  first  in  the  family  of 

The  emperor,  while  in  Sidly,  having  bestowed 
on  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  on  other  townil 
of  that  island,  the  privilt^  of  Roman  colonies 
and  having  made  some  other  arrangeim^nts  for 
tha  better  government  of  the  province,  continued 
his  voyage  from  thence  into  Greece.  As  he 
passed  through  Sparta  and  Athens,  he  treated 
the  inhabitants  of  those  once  eminent  dtica  with 
marks  of  favour  or  displeasure,  according  to  (he 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  divi^ns  of  the 


The  Spartans  had,  with  proper  hospitality,  re- 
ceived Livia  in  her  fiight  from  Italy,  and,  in 
return,  were  now  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  at  one  of  the  public  meals,  which 
they  stili  aJlected  to  retain  in  memory  of  thcii 
They  Ukewise  n 


grant  of  the  island  of  Cithera,  which  formerly 
had  belonged  lo  their  territory. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  it.  is  said, 
were  put  in  mind  of  their  partiality  lo  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  of  the  ^gular  ostentation 
with  which  Ihey  admitted  the  queen  of  Egypt  a 
i^tizen  of  Athens.  In  resentment  of  tins  be- 
haviour, they  were  deprived  of  their  sovereignly 
in  JEgiun  and  Eretria,  and  forlod  to  receive  any 
presents  in  return  for  the  freedom  of  their  city, 
a  distinction,  which,  it  seems,  was  slill  earnestly 
courted,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  they  derived 

From  these  visits  (o  Sparta  and  Athens,  the 
emperor  proceeded  lo  Samoa,  w'here  he  remained 
for  the  wintpr."'  Here  he  not  only  had  a  confirm- 
ation of  the  reports  already  mentioned,  relating  to 
■  the  success  ot^  Pettonius  against  the  Ethiopians, 
I  but  received  an  embassy  from  this  people  to  sue 
for  peac.e.     They  had  addressed  theniselves  to 
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Pctrotiius;  and  beins  referred  to  the  emperor, 
desireif  that  they  mi^t  have  guides  to  conduct 
them  to  him.  "This  emperor,"  they  said,  "or 
the  place  of  his  Rtiode,  we  know  not"  Being 
conductsd  to  Sainos,  on  (he  ronle  by  which  he 
was  espected  to  anivB  in  Aaa,  they  obtained  a 
peacp,  without  anj  of  the  submissions  or  unequal 

every  treaty. 


Bilhynia,  in  which,  though  ._ 

U.  C.  733.  the  provinces  that  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  administration  of  tl^e 
M^pultixt,  senate,  he,  hiy  his  own  iiuthority, 
Siroa"  made  some  reformations,  and  upon 
Aisusl.Stm,  acomplaint-liiat  thepeopleof  Cja- 
.Sbit.^  cum  nail  ineulted'witli  therod,  and 
ptit  to  death  aome  Roman  ciliiens, 
he  stript  them  of  eeveral  privileges  which  they 
had  hilhertoenjoyed.  From  thence,  lie  continued 
his  progress  into  Syria,  and  there  likewise  in- 
flicted some  severities  on  the  dliiens  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  as  a  punishment  of  their  seditions  and 
disrespect  to  his  government.' 

The  Porthians  had  not  yet  restored  the  Roman 
captives,  and  the  trophies  of  which  they  hail 
got  possession  on  the  defeats  of  Crassus  and  An- 
tony. This  was  the  condition,  on  which  the ' 
king  had  olitained  the  reiense  of  his  son.  Beina 
now  reminded  of  it,  or  atarmeil  by  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  emperor  to  his  frontier,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  perform  this  article.  But  of  the  Ro- 
man pnEaner&  many,  soon  after  they  were  taken, 
perished  by  their  own  hands ;  others,  lieing  re- 
conciled by  degrees  to  their  condition,  and  having 
settled,  were  tinwilHng  to  remove.  They  con- 
cealed themselves  from  the  persons  who  were 
sent  to  asaenible  and  conduct  them  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  but  a  few  were  recovered.  These, 
together  with  tlie  restored  standards  and  other 
trophies,  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  the 
Cuty  of  Rome. 

Augustus  had  already  recused  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  senate  and  people,  on  the  conclu- 
Mon  of  his  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  and  know- 
ing how  mnch  it  uras  liecome  a  point  of  honour  at 
Rome  to  repair  the  di^race  which  Roman  armies 
had  incurred  on  t!ie  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
he  indulged,  on  the  conclusion  of  this  transac- 


The  Romans,  in  conlenin^  honours  on  those 
who  performed  any  successfulservice,  considered 
the  advantage  itself  more  than  the  means  by 
which  it  had  lieen  obtained,  and  indulged,  with 
all  tlie  dtatincllons  that  military  courage  or'pei^ 
Bonal  ability  could  claim,  every  oSicer,  under 
whose  auspices  they  prospered,  whether  l>y  arti- 
fice or  valour.'  On  this  prinaple,  Augustus, 
without  having  performed  any  military  operation 
whatever,  took  occawon  to  trmmph  over  an  ene- 
my, liefora  whom  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Crassus  had  perished. 

The  object  of  the  emperor's  journey  to  the 


east  having  been  obtained  by  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  Egypt,  he  did  not  proceed  in  his  pre 
Kress  beyond  the  province  of  Syria,  Frorc 
tiience,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  he  declaimed 
every  intention  or  wish  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
the  empire,  and  disposed  of  kingdoms  on  the 
frontier  to  the  princes  of  Asia,  who  were  consi- 
dered as  coniecierates  or  allies  of  the  Romans 
Among  these,  he  gave  lo  Tarcondimolus  a  prin 
cipality  in  Cilicia;  to  Archelaus,  the  Lesser  Ar 
meniai  to  Heroil,  over  and  above  his  ojn  king- 
dom of  Jndea,  the  principality  of  Zenoilorus,  in 
its  neighbourhood.  He  restored  a  prince,  of  the 
name  of  Mithridatps,  to  the  kingdom  of  Comma- 
gene,  from  which  his  father  ha3  been  expelled ; 
and,  at  the  r^uestof  the  people  of  ArmenLn,  sent 
his  Etep-son  Tilierius  Claudius  jMero,  now  oliout 
twenty  years  of  affe,  with  a  commission  to  remove 
Artabazus,  then  in  possesion  of  that  kinjfdoiii, 
and  to  declare  Tiridales,  who  was  still  at  Rome, 
to  be  its  sovereign.  This  revolnllon  in  Armenia 
however  was,  by  the  death  of  Arlabazus,  who  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects,  in  part  elfecled 
liefbre  the  arrival  of  Tiberius. 

While  tlie  emperor  was  thus  employed  in  the 
provinces,  the  ordinary  succession  of  mngist  rales 
took  place  at  Rome,  and  he  himself  bring  named 
consul,  together  with  Caius  Scntius,  again  de- 
dined  the  title,  without  recommending  a  substi- 
tute. Great  animosities  arose  among  the  candi- 
dates for  this  honour.  Agrippa  had  been  called 
away  into  Gaul,  o[»jq  an  alarm  receive<f  on  the 
German  frontier,  and  from  tlienee  into  Spin,  lo 
quell  another  revolt  of  the  Asturesand  Cantaht-L 
In  his  absenee  the  consul  Sentiusand  the  senate, 
unable  to  repress  the  tumults,  sent  a  depntation 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  eCili  in  A^a,  to  know 
his  pleasure  respectinjr  the  election,  and,  in  re- 
turn, had  a  fresh  proof  of  liis  magnaninnty  and 
candour  in  the  recommendation  of  Lucretius,  a 
known  prtizanof  the  republic,  and  one  ot*  those, 
who  being  among  the  proscribed,  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre. 

Augustus,  during  his  stay  in  Syria,  had  ac- 
counts of  the  birtn  of  a  grandson  Cains,  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  by  hia  daughter 
3  ulia,  and  had  a  copy  of  the  decide, 
■  r  which  the  senate  annesi'd  thean- 
iversary  of  this  Irirth  to  the  days  of 
Sxtstttinmt,  public  rejoicing.  On  his  way  to 
Q.Lmmisi  Italv,  be  passed  another  winter  in 
^KaLJvSi.  ^'^^'^  where  he  receii-ed  the  aii.has- 

M~  ygRHCtv  ^?  Z  ^      '       T     ],  ^ 

Vipiaoiini  these,  an  embassy  from  Iniiia,  ai- 
ligrippa.  tended  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and 
Am«.  9w,  charged  with  a  variety  of  presents.' 
■^"^  ^  But  what  probably  most  entcrloiiicd 
the  curious  in  the  western  world,  was  (he  eshi- 
bition  of  an  Indian  sage  or  Brahmin,  whohaiing 
taken  his  resolution  to  die,  was  ambitious  to  make 
his  eiit  in  presence  of  the  Roman  court.  Being 
indulged  in  this  desire,  and  flattered  witli  the  at- 
tendance of  a  numerous  crowd  of  speclatnrs,  he 
prepared  a  fniieral  pile,  which  be  set  on  fire,  and 
with  much  ostentation  and  gravity,  threw  liini- 
setf  into  the  midst  of  it.'     Hia  tomb  was  marked 
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with  the  foDowing inscription.  "Here  lies  Tar- 
toaruB  or  Tarmanoohegas,  an  Indian  of  Bargiisa, 
nho,  in  the  manner  of  hia  country,  tnded  his 
days  by  »  voluntary  ileath."^  In  sncli  actions, 
we  may  perceive  tlie  powerful  aWraction  of  glory, 
from  whatever  sort  of  performance  it  be   BUp- 

When  rtie  eir-peror's  intendeci  return  was  an- 
nounced at  Rom  •,  many  honours  were  decreed  lo 
him,  all  of  nhick  he  decUned,  except  that  of  hav- 
ing an  altar  erected  on  the  oecasion  to  Jupiter 
Redux,  and  that  of  having  the  day  of  his  arrival 
inserted,  under  the  title  Augnstalia,  among  the 
festivals  of  the  katendar.  On  his  apjjroach  to  the 
city,  the  magistrates  and  the  people  prepared  to 
BO  forth  in  procession  to  meet  hun ;  but  (ither 
from  an  aversion  to  pageantry,  which  he  etcr 
shunned,  except  when  necessary  to  serve  some 
purpose,  or  from  a  deare  of  procuring  fresh  enco- 
miums of  muderatbn,  he  made  his  entry  in  the 
night  to  avoid  this  compliment.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  procured  resolutions  of  the  senate 
aiM  people,  promoting  Tiberius,  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  LJvia,  to  the  rank  of  praetor,  and  bestow- 
ing on  DniauB,  the  younger  brother,  the  privilege 
of  standing  for  any  of  the  ancient  honours  of  the 
commonwealth  five  years  before  the  legal  ^e. 
He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  acecptod  the  office 
of  censor,  with  a  new  title,  that  of  inspector  of 
manners,'  for  live  years. 

This  new  designation  was  annexed  to  the 
titles  of  Augustus,  under  pretence  that  such 
on  authority  was  vianting  to  take  cognizance  of 
(he  disorders  committed  in  (he  late  canvass  for 
the  election  of  consuls ;  but,  as  the  period  was 
near  approaching,  at  which  he  was  to  repeat  the 
form  of  resigning  the  government,  it  is  probable 
that  he  chose  to  be  vested  with  the  character  of 
censor,  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  pre- 
paratory to  tins  ceremony. 

Near  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  rolls  of 
the  senate  had  been  made  up,  and  in  this  inter- 
val many  reasons  may  have  occurred  for  remov- 
ing some  of  the  members,  and  for  Hubstituting 
others.  The  powers  of  censor,  with  which  the 
emjTcror  vjas  now  vested,  enabled  him,  without 
any  unprecedented  stretch  of  authority,  tn  effect 
his  purjiose;  hut,  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, his  usual  caution  led  him  to  seek  for  pal- 
liatives, and  to  devise  means  to  lessen  or  to  divide 
the  odmm  of  so  disagreeable  a  measure.  He 
gave  out,  that  the  number  of  senators  was  be- 
come too  great,  and  thus  provided  himself  with 
an  excuse  for  excluding  many  of  them,  without 
stating  any  personal  ejection.  He  at  first  pro- 
posed Co  lake  upon  lumself  only  the  nomioalbn 
of  thirty  members,  and  under  a  solemn  oath,  that 
he  should  naoie  the  most  worthy.  These  thirty, 
under  a  hke  solemn  oath,  were  directed  each,  tc 
give  in  a  list  of  five,  which  would  liave  made  up 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  And  these, 
if  they  had  been  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  would 
have  probably  msM  the  lirst  part  of  the  roll.  But 
as  he  was  in  many  instances  disappointed  and 
displeased  with  the  choice  that  was  nlad(^  t  — 
lecfed  only  thirty  of  the  whole,  to  whom  ht 
the  same  directions  as  before,  each  to  name 
but  l>eing  equally  dissatisfied  with  this  ne' 
mjnation,  he  tot  k  the  wliole  on  himself;  and 
alleging,  that  the  officer  who  collected  the  n: 


had  made  some  mistakes,  and  that  many,  who 
re  thus  proposed  to  be  members  of  the  senate, 
had  necessary  avocations  in  the  provinces,  he 
undertook,  by  his  ^wn  authority,  to  retiirm  the 
list.  This  (ask,  however,  he  performed  underso 
much  apprehension  of  do;:gerto  his  person,  that, 
the  Ibrmer  iiistanee  of  the  same  kinil,  he 
3  armour  under  his  cbthes,  and  had  a  guard 
chosen  senators,  with  concealed  weapons, 
who  had  orders  not  to  admit  above  one  person  at 
e  to  approach  him.'  By  his  conduct  in 
this  matter,  or  by  the  severity  of  hb  censures,  he 
upposed  to  have  made  so  many  enemies,  or 
he  liimself  at  least  look  such  impressions  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  as  kept  him  in  alarm,  and 
occasioned  some  trials  and  executions,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  conspi- 
— cies  which  were  forming  against  hun.* 

Upon  observing  how  much  the  emperor  was 
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knowledgment  of  the  danger  to  which  he  ' 
"[losed,  that  the  members  shoidd  take  arms,  and 
certain  numbers  by  turns  pass  the  ni^tit  in 
the  palace.  "  I  am  unfortunately  addiclqd  to 
snore,"  said  Antistius  Lnbeo,  who  still  possessed 
some  remains  of  tlie  republican  spirit,  "  and  am 
afraid,  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  the  prince."  " 

The  period  for  which  Augustm 
U.  C.  TSS.  had  accepted  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  taken  ctuuse  of  part  of 
^M^  the  provinces  being  abiut  to  Expire, 
tfarceUitiu.  I'o  repeated  the  form  of  his  reagna- 
Tn.OiKfjw  (ion,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
■.aiultLa.  Bume  his  trnst,  though  but  for  a  (etm 
Ewi.'Jr"'  of 'i™  y™"^ '^"g'^'  Agrippa  being 
now  (he  son-in5aw  of  flie  emperor, 
ind  the  first  in  liis  ^vour,  as  well  as  his  nearest 
relation,  was  joined  with  him  for  tiie  same  (crm 
of  five  years,  in  (he  character  of  tribune  of  the 

blishment,  Augustus  had  atTected  to  Umit  the 
exercise  oC  his  power  to  the  military  department, 
ortotheprovincescommiltcdtohischarge.  Iniho 
city,  or  in  civil  afiairs,  he  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  or  under  the  veil  of  some  temporory 
office  of  magistracy.  But  in  the  period  npon 
which  he  was  now  eiitering,  he  seemed  to  )kve 
thought  himself  safe  in  assuming  a  more  direct 
authority.     He  accordingly  received  from  the  se- 


During  the  preceding  part  of  ll 
ishment,  Augustus  had  atTected 


•ulK 


e  senate  to  have  a 


'n  the  ordinary  consuls 


>y  twelve  Uetors,  and  ii 
ihair  of  state  ^aced  betwi 

of  the  year.  lie  likewise  received  unlimited  ai 
thority  to  enact  laws,  to  the  observance  of  w  hich, 
the  senate  otiered  to  bind  thetttselves  b^  oath. 
In  this,  he  took  occa^on  (o  give  a  proof  of  his 
the  oath  to  be  admi- 
he  proceeded  from  henceforward 
e  of  his  power,  with  fewer  die- 
had  formerly  employed 
I  hitherto  assumed  undtr  the  name 
ry  magistracy,  were  comnntted  to 
by  the  appointment  uJ  („ffisar.  and 
ithority.  Among  these,  may  be 
inspection  of  the  public  works ;  of 
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lie  highways ;  (he  naviga^on  of  the  riwj-;  the 
markffs;!  the  public  granaries  i  the  prfservalion 
of  Ibe  jjeace,  or  government  of  the  citv,  which 
waa  now  committed  to  a  mililary  pneftct  or  go- 
vernor. Other  new  inatitqtions  were  made,  (o 
renieJy  evils  of  a  recent  dat^. 

From  Che  time  of  the  civil  wars,  ItnJy  bad  re- 
mained subjeol  to  many  disorders.  ITie  inha- 
bitants, alle^ng  the  dangers  to  which  they  had 
been  eipoeed  in  their  persons  and  properties, 
continued  lo  form  into  l^ndg,  and  taking  arms, 
nnder  pretence  of  defending  themselves,  employed 
those  arma  for  lawteaEi  purpOEfs;  robhed,  mur- 
dered, or  by  force  connned  to  laboui  in  their 
workhouses,  many  innocent  passengers,  whether 
freemen  or  skves,  whom  they  thought  proper  to 
question  or  violate,  under  the  appellation  of  dis- 
orderly persons.  To  remedy  this  evil,  guards 
were  (losted  nt  proper  intervak,  and  a  apecies  of 
militarv  [latrole  established  throughout  the  coun- 
tty,  with  orders  to  protect  travellers,  to  inspect 
the  workhouses  or  receptacles  of  labourins  slaves, 
and  Co  suppress  all  sssodaCiona,  besides  Sioee  of 
the  ancient  corporations.' 

Bv  the  same  authority^  Augustus  revived  some 
obsolete  taws,  and  gave  instructions  tti  put  them 
in  force :  sueh  as  tnc  taws  limiting  expense,  re- 
Btraininj  adultery,  lewdness,  and  bribery,  to- 
gether with  the  kwa  which  had  been  provided 
to  promote  marriitge,  or  lo  discoura^  celibacy. 
The  limitaUon  of  eipense  niay  have  had  its  pro- 
priety under  a  republk^  where  it  is  an  object  of 
state  not  to  suffer  the  citizen  by  his  manner  of 
living,  or  by  his  affectation  of  inagnilicence,  lo 
ruin  himself  or  lo  aim  at  distinction  above  his 
equals;  hut  the  object  of  the  sumptuary  laws, 
now  enforced,  is  not  specially  mentioneil.  It 
was  nrohably  the  same  with  that  of  the  taws  re- 
vived hv  Juliua  C«sar,  and  consequently  the 
same  with  Chat  of  the  laws  long  since  obtained, 
under  Che  republic,  by  llie  tribune  Licinius,  and 
chiefly  rcs^ecdng  the  consumption  of  provisions. 

In  limiCmg  the  excctis  of  the  table,  Augustus 
was  himself  a  slriking  eiample  of  sobriety,  bdng 
extremely  moderate  and  abstemious  in  the  use  ot 
wine  and  of  food  ;3  and  with  respect  to  the  other 
objects  of  his  severity,  although  he  himself  was 
not  equally  free  from  imputation,  he  probabty 
already  experienced  the  necessity  of  cert^n  re. 
straints  in  his  own  iamily,  and  very  properly 
thought  iC  became  liim,  in  the  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, every  where  to  watch  over  the  purity  of 
domestic  manners.  His  zeal  lo  recommend  mar- 
riage, and  to  promote  the  settlement  of  families, 
probably  suggested  the  same  measures.* 

The  Romans,  by  means  of  the  census,  ob- 
tained a  more  regular  account  of  the  numbers  of 
the  people  than  any  other  nation,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  watchful  of  their  population,  even 
when  they  had  least  cause  to  apprehend  a  dimi- 


nution of  it.  Thej  made  laws  to  encourage  mar- 
riage, when  the  advanlages  enjoyed  by  any 
Roman  citizen,  as  fether  of  a  family,  mere  of 
themselves  a  sufficient  encouraffpment.  Auguplus 
being  to  revive  those  laws,  produced  and  read  in 
the  senate  a  speech  at  that  time,  still  eilant, 
which  had  been  deUvered  by  Metcllus  Nnniidi- 
nus  on  this  subject,  about  a  hundred  years  liefbre 

Even  so  far  back,  nnder  the  republic,  the  de- 
dine  of  domestic  manners  may  have  begun  to  be 
felt.  Liceniiousness  and  want  of  economy  may 
liave  already  brote  into  the  establishment  of 
Roman  families!  disorders  happening  in  the  stale 
of  matrimony,  may  have  deterred  the  single  from 
emtiradno  it.  But  if  the  effect  of  such  drciim- 
stances  then  began  lo  appear,  how  much  more 
may  we  suppose  that  Uie  deslroctive  dvil  wars, 
which  followed  ;  the  removal  of  the  andenC  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  to  make  way  for  strangers  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  must  have  operated  to  reduce 
the  numbera  of  the  peoide?  These  troubles  end 
ing  in  nulitary  government ;  the  uncerlmnty  of 
every  man's  condition  depending  on  tlie  will  of 
a  master ;  fear,  melancholy,  and  dcjeclbn.  fell 
amidst  the  mine  of  a  &llen  republic,  may  have 
completed  the  accuniutatton  of  r"its,  ^nd  the 
effect  may  have  suggested  to  Augustus  the  ne- 
cessity of  reviving  the  ancient  laws  of  Ihe  repiib- 
Hc  for  the  encouragement  of  ppulation ;  inso- 
much, that  the  extenraonand  ap|ilirBlbnof  them 
became  a  principal  object  of  his  reign. 

Suetonius,  as  usual  in  hia  manner,  without 
regard  to  dales,  brings  into  one  view  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  policy  of  Au^stus  relating  to 
this  subject.  Among  theee,  iC  is  menCioneil  that 
he  augmented  the  revrards  of  marriage,  and  the 

Eenallies  on  cehbacy.^  That  he  sometimes 
rougbt  forivard  the  children  of  his  own  Eimily 
into  the  place  of  public  assembly,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  profit  by  Ihat  example ;  but  that 
his  zeal  in  this  matter  was  far  from  being  ac- 
ceptable lo  the  people.  That  he  was  fiequenlly 
accosted  in  the  theatres  and  places  of  public  re- 
sort, with  general  cries  of  aversion ; — had  repre- 
sentations from  citizens  of  rank,  that  it  was 
impassible  lo  support  the  extravagance  of  women 
educated  in  high  condition,  and  was  obliged  to 
correct  many  of  the  edicts  he  at  firat  had  pub- 
lished, and  to  abale  much  of  their  rigour ; — that, 
in  Older  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  families, 
he  permitted  free  and  noble  citizens  to  marry 
-_.._  1  _i j5 — that  the  law,  nevertheless. 


age,  and  the  completion  of  course  indefinitely  de- 
ferred ;'  that  to  prevent  such  evasions  or  frauds, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  marriage  cotild  i>e  legally 
contracted  with  any  female  under  ten  years  of 
age,  nor  the  completion  of  any  marriage  he  de- 
layed above  tim  years  after  the  date  of  the  sup- 
posed contract.' 

As  it  was  proposed  to  multiply  marriages,  sc 
it  appeared  likewise  of  consequence  to  render 
Ihe  dissolution  of  those  already  Ibrmed  more  dif- 
ficult, and  to  lay  divorces  and  separations  under 
proportional  rcBtrnints.'  Under  this  wretched 
policy  U  seemed  lo  be  forgotten,  tliat  where  man 

SRiQ.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c,  18.    6  Iljid, 
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kinil  are  happy,  nnlure  has  proviJed  sufficient 
iniluccinents  tii  marriage.  The  BOvereign,  who 
chargeif   himself  with  the  rare  of  the  people, 


workhouse  into  which  they  must  be  drive..  ^ 
file  goad  and  the  whip,  or  a  priaon  in  which 
they  mu><t  be  detained  under  bars  and  felte 
iron.  The  people  seemed  to  feel  themaelvi 
come  the  pmperty  of  a  master,  who  required 
them  to  multiply,  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Ills  subjects;  and  they  resisted  this  part 
of  hia  aiJministratian,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance of  the  stale  of  degradation  into 
which  they  were  fellen. 

Augustus,  in  ttiis  second  period 
U.  C.  TiG.  of  his  reign,  while  lie  eitended  the 

exercise  of  Ma  power,  still  endea- 
C.  Fnrsin,  voured  to  disguise  it  under  some 
s/o"^"*  l^""''  <"  regulations  of  the  andent 
^ar'v.'at,  conatitiition.  For  this  purpose,  he 
Muii.  45.  '    revived    the    lavra  against   bribery, 

those  against  taking  tees  lor  the 
pleading  of  causes,  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  senators.  In  these 
particulars,  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  so  far 
mistook  the  ^tuation  into  which  he  had  brought 
the  people,  as  to  revive  laws  against  bribery,  after 
there  ceased  to  be  any  free  elccliDni  Uie  laws 
against  accepting  of  feeai^  for  pleading  of  causes, 
alter  all  the  motives  which  formerly  imluced 
senators  to  lend  their  gratuitous  protection,  had 

members  of  the  senate  coming  too  late  to  their 
places,  after  the  pFoceedincs  of  the  senate,  were 
r&iuceil  to  a  mere  form,  %  which  the  emperor 
enforced  hia  own  decrees.''  In  these  instances, 
then,  we  must  suppose  that.  Augustus,  in  the 
uaual  strain  of  his  policy,  revived  the  laws  of 
the  republic,  in  order  to  make  it  be  bdieved  that 
the  republic  was  still  in  existence.  But  not- 
withstanding his  attention,  by  these  and  other 
meDiodj,  tii  conceal  the  extent  of  his  usur^tion, 
he  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  his  sub- 
jects, nor  even  the  animadveraon  of  buflbons,  to 
whom  some  Jem'ees  of  freedom  or  of  petulance 
are  permitied,  SlBt  the;  are  withheld  from  every 
one  else.  Having  banished  a  player  of  the  name 
of  Pylades,  for  a  ditlerence  with  another  player 
of  the   name  of  BathvHua,  he    afterwards^   to 

E lease  the  peo[de,  recafled  Pylades ;  and  giving 
im  soine  admonition  to  be  upon  bis  gwid  be- 
haviour for  the  future:  "That  is  a  jest,"  said 
the  other,  "  for  the  more  that  the  people  are 
occupied  with  oar  qnarrels,  the  better  for  you."i' 
The  emperor  having  remained  at  Rome  about 
two  years  aSlet  the  commencement  of  the  second 
period  of  his  reign,  continued,  or  began  to  carry 
on  many  works  for  the  ornament,  magnificence, 
or  convenience  of  the  city.  To  deliray  the  ex- 
pense of  such  works,  he  kid  persons,  who  had 
obtained  a  triumph,  or  any  military  honour, 
under  a  contribution  of  some  part  of  their  spoils ; 
and  by  these  means,  perliaps,  made  some  officers 
pay  for  their  vanity  more  than  they  had  taken 

10  Lot  Ctncia,    The  ofl^nder  was  Eubjecled  loa 
fine,  equal  to  double  Ihe  fee  he  had  accepted. 

pleniler  led  lo  Ihe  lugiieelprefeinieDla  and  horouts  of 


from  the  enemy.  He  was  snpposid  to  be  laiish 
of  military  honours,  which  in  reality  tiegan  to 
lose  their  value,  or  to  change  their  nature,  being 
mere  badges  of  court  favour,  not  as  formeriy, 
the  evidence  or  record  of  signal  ser\'icea  rendered 
to  the  slate,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
victorious  armief^  anil  the  voice  uf  the  people.  It 
may  be  observed,  as  an  evidence,  bow  much  the 
triumph  was  fallen  in  its  value,  that,  for  some 
advantage  gained  over  the  Garamnnles,ii  an 
obscure  nation  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  it  was  bestowed  on  Balbus,  a 
native  of  Gades  in  Spain,  and  but  newly  ad- 
mitted a  Roman  citizen;  while  it  was  declined 
by  Agrippa,  lo  whom  it  was  due  for  his  eminent 
services,  and  who  conddered  it  as  a  piece  of 
empty  pageantry,  which  could  add  nothing  to 
the  conaderation  he  already  enjoyed." 

About  this  time  Augustus  i«- 
U.  C.  736.     ceived   an    accession  to  lis  family 

-  J  by  the  birth  of  another  grandson, 

iy£!%tL  of  the  name  of  Lucius,  fhe  second 
4S.  son  of   Agrippa,  by   his  daughter 

Julia  i  and  by  adopting  both  the 
brothers,  conferred  upon  Uiem  tlie  names  of 
Cains  and  Lucius  Ctesar,  and,  by  the  same  act, 
published  the  destination  of  his  fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  festivals,  which  were  ins^tuled 
on  this  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
was  called  anew  to  the  provinces  by  alarms 
which  were  received  at  once  in  many  parts  irf 
the  empire. 

Historians  ^ve  ns  a  list  of  par- 
ti. C  737.  liculars,  exhibiting  the  troubles  lo 
L.  Dmitiu  which  so  enlensive  a  territory  was 
■     ■  St  Hi  exposed.     The  Commemi  and 

Venones,  nations  in  ha  lilting  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  were  in  arms. 
The  Panonii  and  Norisci  had  at- 
tacked Istria.  The  Dantheleti 
and  Scordiaci  had  invaded  Mace- 
donia.   The  SaurooHlffi  had  passed  the  Danube. 


ten,  German  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhint^ 
having  seized  on  the  Italian  traders  who  fre- 
quented their  country,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
m  manner  of  punishing  slaves,  nailed  them 
the  cross,  and  employing  this  insult  as  a  de- 
claration of  war,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  Gaul.  They  surprised  and  pnt 
to  flight  a  party  of  horse  nbich  iiad  been  sent 
by  Loffius  to  observe  their  m   ' 


unprepared  to  n 

tire  vrith  great 

leaving  the  standard  of  one  of  the  legi 

hands  of  his  enemies,!^ 

These  revolts  of  the  frontier  provinces,  or  iiir 
cursiMis  of  barbarous  neighbours,  may  !«  cnn- 
sidered  as  part  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  ages, 
and  terminated  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  Ihe  empire. 
The  defeat  of  Lollius  was  indeed  the  iirst  signal 


IS  supposed  to  have  greatly  aRecled  him,  and 
o  have  caused  the  resolution  which  he  took  t| 
ass  the  Alps,  and  to  sDiierintend,  in  person,  Iho 
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meaaures  that  wpre  necf  saary  lo  repair  this  loss. 
His  departure  from  Rome,  honever,  at  this 
time,  is  likewise  ascribed  to  other  motives.  He 
Dad  now,  for  about  two  years,  heen  exposed  in 
the  city  to  the  animadver^ti  and  censure  which 
a  people  still  petulant  though  not  free,  were 
ready,  on  so  near  a  view,  to  b^tow  on  his  person 


to  wimdraw,  at  proper  .  .  .  ,  . . 
valion  of  such  n  people,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
respect  and  authority  which  too  much  lamiliarity 
is  apt  lo  impair.  He  accordingly  took  occasion 
from  these  alarms,  on  the  west  anil  northern 
frontier,  to  absent  himself  from  the  city ;  and 
despatched  Agrippa  at  the  same  time,  into  Asia, 
where  a  cont^  which  had  arisen  respecting  the 
succession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bi»phoius  re- 
quired his  presence 

The  emperor,  leaving  the  ail  ministration  of 
aflairs  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
Bet  out  for  Gaul,  accompanied  by  Mecffinas  and 
Tiberius,  now  in  the  rank  of  prretor,  who  made 
a  part  of  his  ciurt.  At  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  the 
people  were  relieved  of  the  alarm  they  had 
taken  on  the  approach  of  the  German  invaders, 
who,  not  being  prepared  to  make  a  continual 
war  beyond  their  own  boundaries,  had  repassed 
the  Rhino.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  receive  the 
representations  that  were  made  to 
U.  C.  128.  him  relating  Co  the  administration 
M  Ltm^        of'''"  "-""■"~       fln^^rtT-  lU^^  «■«. 

£.CWp«i 


mentioned  complaints  ol 
on  the  part 


Slaints  I 
le  govj] 


,__ _„ This 

officer,  though  now  bearing  a  Ro- 
13^  ^wt  man  name,  that  rfUcinins,  was 
47.  himself  a  native  of  Oaul,  and  had 

been  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Julius 
Ccfsar.  Having  become  by  (he  bounty  of  hie 
master,  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was 
afterward  sradually  raised,  by  Augustus  Umself, 

to  the  height  of  his  present '  ■ — -'■i"'- 

Jle   committed    enormous 
convicted  of  the  crimes  whicl 
charge,  it  is  said,  tliat  the  money  of  which 
had  robbed  the  province  was  seized,  but  not  re- 
turned to  the  owners.' 

While  the  Germana  fled  from  Gaul  upon  the 
report  of  the  emperor's  approach,  the  revolts  of 
the  Commenii  and  Venones,  of  the  Panonii  and 
Ligures  Commati,  were  quelled  at  the  ai 

time  Ivy  the  difierent  officers  who  had  been 

ployed!  against  (hem.  The  fiheti  and  Vendeliei, 
nations  mhabiting  the  valley  of  Trent,  'laving 
heen  lon^  in  the  practice  of  plundering  the  Ro- 
man traders,  of  making  incursions  into  Gaul, 

*  ■  1   Italy,  

ingcr  . 

n  their  own  country,  moved 
a  hostile  manner  into  the  Roman  provinct^ 
wisere  they  were  rec^ved  by  Tiberius,  at  the 
bead  of  a  considerable  army ;  and  brang  pressed 
at  once  by  both  Uie  brothers,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  submission,  and  to  sufler  the  greater 
part  of  Uieir  men,  able  to  carry  arms,  to  be  trans- 
[dantcd  into  other  countries.' 

The  peace  being  thus  established  on  the  side 
of  (Jennany,  the  emperor  applied  himself  to 


9  Rbsli  belli  sub  Alpibus. 


■e  some  cities  which  had  gone  to  ruin  in 
different  parts  of  llie  empire  and  to  plant  niw 
colonies  in  tiaul  and  in  Spin  "Whether  these 
were  settlements  provided  fir  the  veterans  and 
Emeriti,  by  disposseflsing   the  ... 


and 


unappropriated  lands,  in 
informs  us,  that  no  less  than  twenty  ei!;ht  dif 
ilonies  were  settlnl  in  Italy  (owns  built 
and  funds  a!lo((ed  to  defray   the  expen  e  of 


who  had  filled  any  office  of  mi^ntncy 
colonies,  were  entitled  to  a  loti  m  the 
elections  at  Rome 

of  Augustus,  during  hi?  ]  rn 

mentioneii  the  effects  of  his 

attention  (oihe  favourite  object  of  encouraging 

lulation,  with  the  prBmiuma  he  gave,  wherever 

passed,  (o  such  persons  as  presented  him  with 

..  ...uerous  ^milies  of  children  ;■  it  la  mentioned, 

that  the  dty  of  Paphos  being  destroyed  by  an 

— rthqnake,  he  gave   orders  (o  have  it  rebuilt; 

id,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  patronage,  gava 

the  inhabitants  leave  to  change  the  name  to 

Augusta  fi  that  he  restored  (n  the 

V.  C.  739,     people  of    Cyzicum    in   Eithynia 

the  privileges  of  which  he  himself 

■M-^'n''".     had  lately  lieprived  (hem;  that  his 

-  '  t^"*""'  orders,  to  rc-cslabUsh  the  king  of 


m(u9   jn   possession  c 
saas,  which  had  been 


of  tlie  Ros. 


dates,  being  successfully  exrauted 
by  Agrippa,  he  received  the  report  of  this  service 
without  having  it  communicated  to  the  senate. 
And  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  this  form  was  omitted. 

A  triumph  having  been  ollcred  to  Agri[(ia,  on 

this  occarion,  was  again  declined.' 

Augustus  bad  now  passed  above  two  years  in 

Gaul,  and  oUained  the  end  lor  which 

XJ.  C.  740.  he  went,  whether  of  a  temporary  re 

cess  from  Rome,  or  of  making  the 

fj^"'       necessary  proviaon  for  the  security 

Mn  ""       "f  '''^  province.     Leaving  Drusus, 

Qntnctlha     the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Livia,  to 

'^St'^euit  ^""^  "•*  military  services  he  had 
^at,  jtMt.  j^i^j^  begun  among  the  Al()s,  he 
himself  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy. 
But,  wilUng  to  avcdd  the  crowds  which  usually 
advanced  to  receive  him  on  his  approach  to  the 
city,  he  made  his  eMry  in  the  night.  The  se- 
nate, however,  not  to  lose  any  op[>orlunity  of 
paying  their  court,  ordered  to  be  erecleil,  in  tlio 
usual  plac«  of  their  assembly,  an  altar,  on  which 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanlu^ving  for  his  safe 
return;  and  lo  ugnalizc  the  occa«on  by  some 
circumstance  of  a  gracious  nature,  rcsolv^,  that, . 
from  this  dote,  whatever  criminal  within  the  city 
preaenteil  his  prayer  for  forgiveness  to  the  eni];e- 
rorin  person,  should  obtain  his  pardon.  Buth 
these  flattering  decrees,  presented  to  him  on  tho 
day  of  his  arrival,  he  rejected.  On  the  foHoiving 
day,  he  received  the  salutations  of  the  people  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,'  ordered  the  baths  to  be  lhr'>wii 
open  to  them,  and  the  usual  attendance  at  euvii 
places  to  be  given  at  his  own  cipense.     From 


iSw.ta: 
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II1I9  ctrumony  lie  proci^Jnl  to  the  capital,  am 
Eoing  up  lo  the  statue  of  Jupiler,  stripi  thi 
laurel  from  his  fasces,  and  laid  this  badjje  of  his 
victory  ut  the  fi^et  of  the  pfiieslaL  He  then  as- 
eemblei]  the  senate ;  but  excusing  himself  from 
Epeuking,  on  account  of  a  hoarseneea,  he  deliverei) 
a  paper  to  be  reaj  by  his  quiestor,  contain" 
eumijiary  of  his  late  operationa  in  the  provinces, 
and  some  new  regulations,  by  wbich  the  anuy, 
for  the  future,  were  to  he  goremed.^ 

Augustus  had  gradually,  since  his  accession 
to  the  government  of  (lie  empire,  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  disdphne  of  the  legions,  and  par- 
ticularly to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  nulitary 
character,  by  fbrtndiling  the  aJmis^on  of  slaves. 
From  this  rule  he  never  departed,  except  eitlier 
upon  tfstraordinaiy  occasions,  which  required 
sudden  augmenlationa  of  the  army,  or  in  re--"* 
ing  pa;:j;ular  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the 
watuh,  appointed  to  guard  against  ^re  and 
disorders.  And  he  succeeded  so  £ir  in  restoring 
the  discipline,  which  had  been  much  relaxed  in 
times  of  the  civil  war,  that  he  had  authority 
enoi^h,  on  Jilfercnt  occasions,  to  dismiss,  vrith- 
out  any  [nuvi^ion  or  reward,  all  such  as 
Eumett  to  make  any  demancls  in  a  nmt 
manner.  He  had  entirely  disbanded  tlie  tenth 
tegiun  Icir  mutiny.  In  urging  the  duties  of  the 
service,  he  generally  decimated  such  bodies  of 
men  as  gave  way  before  an  enemy,  and  punish- 
ed with  de.ith  the  desertion  of  a  post,  whether 
in  otGuers  or  private  men.  Less  olfences  he 
punished  with  some  spe<3es  of  ignominy  or  dis- 
grace, as,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  stand  a 
whole  day  unarmed  before  the  general's  tent, 
with  some  mark  or  badge  of  disgrace.^ 

By  the  regulations  now  presented  lolhe  senate 
for  their  appruliation,  the  term  of  military  service 
was  lised,  if  in  the  prstorian  bands,  at  twelve 
years;  if  in  the  lemons,  at  sixteen  years.  After 
this  term,  it  was  admitted  that  a  soldier  might 
rlaim  his  di^liarge. 

It  harl  been  the  practice  in  the  Course  u 
late  civil  wars  to  gratify  the  veterans,  at  their 
dismisaon,  with  grants  of  land  ;  a  practice  which 
taught  the  armies  to  covet  the  possessions  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  seek  lor  pretences 
igaiiiit  them,  whidi,  in  leaUty,  rendered  that 
spedes  uf  pmperty  extremely  insecure.  But 
Augustus  now  thought  himself  possessed  of  a 
sulwient  authority  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  to 
substitute,  lor  these  grants  of  land,  a  gratuity  in 
money.'  By  pubhsning  his  regulation  on  this 
GUbjenl,  he  greatly  guietad  the  fears  and  a|ipre- 


The  utmost  efforts  of  the  emperor  were  like- 
wise required,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pre- 
serve the  mask  under  which  he  wished  t«  con- 
duct his  government.  The  senate,  though 
maintained  in  all  its  formalities,  was  oliserved 
to  have  no  {lower,  and  began  to  be  decried. 
■  lil  otfices  were  shunned  as  a  burden,  or  as 


called  into  supply  their  places,  either  had  not, 
or  denied  that  they  had  the  legal  qualification. 
The  titles  of  magistracy  continued  lor  some  time 
lo  he  covetcJ,  on  account  of  the  rank  which 


Ihey  were  supposed  lo  bestow,  but  the  frequency 
and  prostitution  of  suih  honours  now  rendered 
Ihem  contemptible ii°  and,  in  sime  degree  al- 
ready an  object  of  that  ridicule  » hich  la  so  well 
expressed  by  the  satirist  m  writings  of  a  later 

To  relieve  senators,  m  part,  of  the  burdens 
which  they  alone  were  hitherto  appointed  to 
iKar,  the  emjieror,  while  yet  in  Gaul  gatt.  direc- 
tions that  the  ten  judges,  who  deciiled  in  all 
i|uestions  n'lating  to  public  sales  and  confisca- 
tions, the  three  inspectors  of  the  c(un,I3  the  of- 
ficers who  had  charge  of  public  executions,"  and 
the  wardens  of  the  streets  and  bighway^^^ 
should  all,  for  the  future,  be  taken  from  the 
equestrian  order.  It  was  now  tlie  practice  to 
decline,  not  only  servile  or  Imrdensome  ofiices 
of  this  sort,  but  likewise  what  had  been  the 
highest  stations  nncler  the  republic ;  ^nit  it  lie- 
came  necessary  to  force  the  acce[Jlance  of  Ihem 
Dnder  actual  penahies.  At  first,  all  wlio  had 
liecn  quaisWrs,  if  still  under  forty  Yrars  of  age, 
were  draughted  by  lot  (or  the  superior  odices  jU 
al!  likewise  who  had  been  qusstors,  and  who 
t"ere  possessed  of  the  legal  estate,  if  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  were  obliged  to  enrol  in  the 
senate. 

Prom  this  forced  enrolment  or  promotion, 
however,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
press  for  senators  and  officers  of  state,  were  ex- 
cluded all  such  as  had  any  boihly  deformity  or 
blemish,  or  who  wanted  the  legal  estate.  In 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  senators  the  ^^arties 
thrmselves  were  examined,  and  other  evidence 
was  brought  to  investigate  the  truth.  Such  as 
appeared  to  have  made  any  diminution  in  their 
paternal  inheritance  were  obliged  to  specify  the 

In  the  sequel  of  these  miiasures,  which  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  apiearance  of  a  com- 
monwealth, and  to  support  the  fomialitii 


tus  accepted  of  a  prolongation  of  his  power  fo 
other  five  years:'' and  a^mn  assumed  Agripp 
with  himself  into  the  t^ce  of  tribune  l^r  the 
same  term.  The  ceremony  of  this  resignation 
became,  by  degree^  a  matter  of  form,  aud"  hia 
resumption  of  the  empire  was  made  known  liy 
sports  and  entertainments,  which  rendered  tlie 
occaaon  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people. 

At  this  time  a  thfolre,  which  had  been  lic^n 
by  Marcellus,  was  finished  and  o|iened  with 
great  solemnity.  A  proceswon  of  niibic  vouth 
was  led  by  Cmus  the  son  of  Agrijipa,'  and 
adoptive  son  of  the  emperor.  Six  hundred  Afri- 
can wild  lieasts  were  bMted  in  the  circus,  and 
among  them  a  tiger,  it  being  the  first  time  that 
.u- :___,  njajg  ,1-g  appearance  at  Rome's 
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In  onliiiuiilion  ol  thpsp  entprtunmf nts,  Julua, 
he  sun  of  Antony,  bein^  urffitor,  rplebratnl  Ihp 
oirtli-ilaj'  of  AugiislUE  with  the  moBt  eipcnaivi- 
Bhiiwd,  Bill]  in  his  public  character  entertainpil 
the  wnatti,  t/>getlier  witb  the  emperoi  hiniBrtf, 
Bt  a  feast  in  the  tapitoU 

Tirwrius,  at  the  same  time,  in  peiibrmance  of 
a  vniy  which  Jin  luul  madi?  ibr  (he  emperor's  safe 
reliirn  from  hia  laat  Gjicnnuon  lo  the  provincwe, 
gave  &|»teridid  entertninmenta.  Having  intjo- 
darril  Ceius  Cffirar,  the  i-Mest  of  the  emprror'a 
adoptive  sins,  and  |ilaceii  him  by  himself  in  the 
prsbir»  ctixir  at  the  th>  atrr,  he  wbb  received  hy 
the  [wo;)le  withshnuta  of  a])))laa9e. 

The  emperor,  hovw.ter,  (»ve  signs  of  diBpIea- 
anre.  "  Such  premature  hnnoui^"  he  eaiii, 
"conkl  only  serve  (ninaiiirethe  mindof  ajouiig 
man  with  presumption  anri  pride,"" 

Aliont  this  time  died  the  famous 
U.  C.  '740.  triumvir  M.  .Slimliua  Lepidua,  for- 
merly the  afKoriate  or  the  tool  of 
Angus!.         Octadus  and  Antr<ny,  in  (he 


t  Uier 


public  While  lie  was  suliServient 
Teat  of  theee  eomnetitnrg,  he  wan  al- 
appFarEin<¥,  to  hniil  a  third  part  of  the 
empire  ;  nut  being  unsiip^Kirted  by  any  real  Bliili- 
ties  or  iicraoiial  authnrily,  be  ceased  to  ha  of  any 
consequence  the  motnenC  he  presumed  to  act 
for  hiinwlf,  and  vras  too  inconsiderahle,  even  to 
be  an  object  of  resenttneni  tn  those  he  had  injured. 

AuguKtuB  had  BuDrred  this  (alien  rival  lo  re- 
main, cluring  his  hfe,  in  the  dignity  of  PontifT, 
and,  by  keeping  him  in  public  view,  deprived 
him  of  the  consMadun  even  of  beii^  foi^ottea.' 
The  emperor,  though  himsoir  dcHroua  lo  hold 
this  sacred  character,  and  ircquejillj  pressed,  by 
his  flatterers,  to  supplant  Lepdus,  was  too  cau- 
tious to  violate  anysupposed  reli^nna  institution, 
and  too  politic  to  trille  with  acknonled|red  rights, 
of  which  he  meant,  on  occasion,  lo  avail  hii^lf. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Le[iidua,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect lo  assume  the  only  dig  'ty  wh'ch  nas 
wanting  to  comjJete  the  acei  mulation  of  prero- 
gatives united  in  his  own  person 

Agrippa  had  returneil  to  Rome  ahout  the 
same  time,  with  the  «'Dipero  b  t  soon  tiad  oc' 
caMon  again  to  depart  f  om  Italy, 
U.  C.  741.  bidng  sent  to  quell  a  rebel  on  that 
broke  out  in  Panon  a.  Upon  hia 
M  ValiTiia  arrival  in  this  cou  ry  fi  d  ng  the 
^'s^Mciiu  '"''^''**  already  subdued  by  the  fear 
toiiKi  in  of  his  approach,  he  accejiteil  of  their 
M<ts.  ittrt.     submission  ;  and  though  still  in  the 


aCaai, 


depth  of  winter,  sot  oat  on  his  rtturn 
to  Rome.  AfUr  he  had  rej,as«d 
the  seas,  on  his  way  throngh  Cam- 

I(rtM,.il*t  AusUBtiis  received  tlic  nccounta  nf 
^^  hia  danger,  while  iio  was  eihilatinn 

sports  to  the  people  in  the  nnme  ui' 
his  two  sons,  Cains  and  Lucius,  and  left  the  eily 
bnmediatcly  lo  attend  his  friend  ;  bol  i^.uk  tun 
late,  and  after  lie  ex)iircd. 

Tliia  great  man  appears  to  have  been  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  the  republic.  He  hod  nie;;- 
nnuimity  enough  to  bave  relied  on  Ins  jiersoiiHl 
qualities  alone  for  consideration  and  honour,  »ni.t 
was  fit  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Rome  in  it^ 
hapineat  age ;  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
and  the  principles  oT  fidelity  to  the  triend  who 
trusted  bun,  he  became  aprincipataupportof  the 
monarchy.  Hia  great  abilities  being  em]ilovFd 
lo  maintain  the  government  and  authority  of  the 
mince,  and  his  credit  with  the  prince  eitijilovrd 

acts  of  Justice  and  moileration  to  the  people, 


standing  and  steadiness,  without 

without  miverfng,    to  have  penu 

choice.    In  this,   and  in  soine  ol 

Augustos  showed  that  his  talent 

cunning,  but  a  ]^rinciple  of  ahfc  c 

is  ined  in  nothing  more  then  in  1 

emplovnient  of  proper  men.  He  r;i 

though  not  a  flatterer,  from  a  iov 

command  his  forces,  to  pre^e  in  his  counrils, 

ind,  laiit  of  all,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 


d  teKi 


to  the  highest  placein  his  own  family. 

At  the  funeral  of  bis  friend,  the  emperor  took 
upon  himself  the  ofBce  of  principal  mourner,  ac- 
companied tile  corpse  from  Camptmia  to  Rome ; 
and  having  it  brought  intothefbnini,  pronounced 
the  funeral  rration,  having,  while  he  spoke,  a 
screen  placed  between  himself  and  the  dead 
body,  tn  order  to  confirm  and  to  increase  the 
regard  that  was  pud  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, he  not  only  ratilied  that  part  of  the  niti, 
by  which  Agrippa  bcqueathal  his  ganJcns  Qiid 
his  baths  tonie  public,  but  inhis  name  also  madt: 
&rtber  additions  to  the  legacv. 

J  ulia,  at  the  death  of  her  liusban  J,  was  again 

ices  of 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Marriage  ofJalia  wUh  T'-'xtUis— Death  nf  Priisus—nealli  of  ^I^canas—Dis/rTace  .if  Jalvx 
War  in  Piomnia — Rom  M  Legions  cat  off  in  Germany — T^Hiis  aseodaled  in  ike  Empire- 
Death  eif  Av.gusl'os. 


THE  deatii  of  Agrinpr  mjde  way  for  Tilie- 
rius  Claudius  Nero,   Uiei    itwut  twenty-eight 

years  of  age,  into  a  higher  place 
U.  C.':^!.    than  lie  yet  held  in  the  %mily  anil 

confidence  nl  the  emperor. 


jttfTiai.  OctaviuE  had  received  tliia  young 

lfimo,.»»i.(.  ^,„  in  the  a,„g  ,,f  his  mothei 
Livia,  bad  observed  the  progress  of 
his  cbiklbooil  and  youth,  and  had  given  him  nc 
distinguished  place  in  hia  favour  during  the  lives 
of  Marcelbis  ot  Agrippa,  to  whom  be  had  sue- 
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privpd  of  Imth  iIk^ae  supiXirlB,  nnj  his  ailoplcd 
children,  Cains  and  Lucius  heinij  yft  of  tinder 
agp,  hfi  was  la)  to  receive  Tiberius  aa  a  relation, 
thfl  nearest  to  supply  the  place  of  those  hi  had 
lost 

Liiia,  hv  whose  arts  the  emperor  now  I  _ 
to  (b  giiverncd,  was,  aceorilinfr  to  the  report  of 
historians,  and,  as  we  may  irdor  from  hw  own 
coi;duiil,  iwricctly  furmeJ  lo  the  mind  of  hsr 
hustnnd.  In  aJl  matte™,  not  only  of  hnsaneiw, 
whether  priviile  or  pnblio,  but  evpn  in  those  af- 
&ira  in  which  the  sexes  are  least  patient  of  each 
othei'a  foiling  she  (ireaerued  iip  affpoteil  thf 
most  iTn;;!icit  suhmisnion  tn  his  will.  She  is  said, 
not  only  to  have  connived  at  bia  infidelities,  bnl 
as  often  as  he  was  inclined  to  diveraty  hia  plea- 
turfs,  even  to  liase  empioyed  her  aagacat^  and 
hertnowledjeofhis  choice  in  procuring  him  the 
means  of  indulgina  hia  fansv.  Herself;  the  dupe 
of  uo  pasKton  which  was  likely  to  mislead  her, 
she  never  lost  nn  opportunity  lo  adtanoe  her  fa- 
mllv,  norjiaked  the  miscarnage  of  bet  purpose, 
by  hastPtftig  improperly  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Fa.vouml  by  the  death  of  A^ppa,  and  ttK 
minority  of  the  youni;  C^sars,  she  eafflly,  with- 
out seeming  to  entertain  any  improper  views  for 
her  son,  pmcnred  his  advancement.  He  was  at 
first  received  by  the  emperor  as  a  temporary  aid 
in  the  government,  and  afterwards  as  a  person 
fit  lo  become  the  third  husband  of  Julia  j  and  by 
this  connesion  to  oMUpy  a  ranli  in  his  lamily, 
which  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  near- 
est to  his  own. 

Tibeiius,  at  the  lime  that  this  resolution  was 
taken  in  his  fevour,  wns  already  a  husliand  and 
a  father,  havinir  been  murried  to  Vipsania,  the 
daaghter  of  .A^iippa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Gamed  Drusua.  He  ia  said  tu  have  parted,  with 
great  reluctance,  from  Viiisania,  then  a  second 
time  prei;nant,  in  order  to  malie  way  for  Julia, 
by  whom  he  was  to  hold  the  second  place  in  the 
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9  had  hitherto  distinguished,  by  Ihe 
ia^  of  his  daughter,  the  jierson  whom  he 
meant  to  point  out  as  bia  sucn^aaori  but,  hia  Ca- 
mily  being  now  become  numerous,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  giving  to  thia 
new  son-in-law  prececlence  of  hia  adojited  chil- 
dren, Cuua  and  Lucius,  who,  bearing  the  name 
of  Casar,  already  precluded  any  compelition  ibc 
rank  in  the  empire-'  This  third  marriage  of  Ju- 
lia, he  probably  intended  for  a  purpose,  n 
did  not  by  any.  means  serve,  that  of  rest 
the  disorders  to  which  tliis  unhappy  person  nas 
incbned. 

Titieriua  had  begun  his  military  services  with 
some  distinction  in  Gaul,  and  now  coming  into 
the  place  of  Agrippa,  was  sent  to  repress  a  re- 
bellion, which,  upon  the  report  of  that  officer's 
dcalh,  had  again  broke  ouj  in  Panonia.  Having 
eucceeded  in  this  service,  he  ^ve  orders,  that  Ihe 
^outh  of  the  vanquished  nation  should  be  sold 
mU)  slavery,  and  that  the  buyer  should  come  un- 
der an  obligation  to  transport  them  fat  from  their 
native  countiy ;  a  Crael  action,  but  nut  to  be  Im- 
puted merely  to  the  personal  character  of  thia 
young  man,  as  it  did  not  exceed  what  vvas  fre- 
quent in  the  htatory  of  the  Romans.  Ujion  this 
occasion  Tiberius  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
conferrei?  by  the  senate ;  but  by  the  emiieror'a 


About  the  same  time  Druana,  the  younger 
tinither  of  Tiberius,  then  stationed  on  the  Rhine, 
had  repulsed  a  body  of  Germans,  passed  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  laid  waMe  the  con- 
tiguous country  of  the  Sicambri  and  Uaipetes, 
-.vhich,  Ivinrr  between  the  Lippe  and  the  fsstl,  is 
now  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  oi  the  province 
of  Zutnhen,  Having  pmbarkejl  bia  army,  hs  fell 
down  the  Issel  tn  Ihe  marshy  lands  inhabited  by 
(he  Frisli  and  Rhauci,  probably  what  are  now 
the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  Br 
rived  without  resistance  at  the  sea,  where  the 
tides,  to  which  his  Italian  mariners  were  unac- 
customeil,  leaving  them  sometimes  ashore,  and 
nimnst  out  of  «j;ht  of  the  aea,  at  other  times 
*'—— -""2  lo  overflow  all  the  lands  in  their 
them  at  first  conademlile  trouWe;  hut 
having'iearned  to  aecommodate  Ihemaelycs  lo 
this  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  Ibe  waters,  they 
toolt  the  beneAt  of  the  flonls  tore-ascend  the  river, 
id  returned  to  their  station  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.' 

Dmsus,  having  thus  explored  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  ocean,  set  out  for  Italy;  and,  though 
already  vesled  with  the  dignity  of  pneloT,  was 
made  to  accept  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  ofiice 
of  tedile;  probably  to  set  an  example,  encnurag- 
'na  others  lo  coinpiv  with  the  forms  of  tiie  re- 
mblic  which  were  stilt  kept  up;  hut  which  were 
t  (hia  time  very  mncb  neglected  by  jwrsons  of 

As  the  Roman  armies  had  now,  for  some  lime, 
ceased  to  make  oRensive  war,  many  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  took  courage  from  Ibis  drcum- 

ince,  and  began  to  harass  the  provinces  in  their 
neighlionrhood,  passed  the  Rhme  and  the  Da- 
nuhe  in  frequent  incur^ons,  and  laid  waate  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  Panonia,  and  Thrace;  inso- 
much, that  it  appeared  necessarv,  tor  the  securi- 
ty of  these  provinces,  lo  attack  tfie  enemy,  and  to 

rni-sh  them  auHicient  occupation  in  the  defence 

In  the  spring  of  Ihe  following 
U.  0.  731.  year,  Drusua  accordingly  having 
o.  .Efim  returned  lo  his  command  on  the 
i™"-_  frontiers  of  Gaul,  paaacd  the  Rhine, 
overran  the  territory  of  the  C  hal- 
ti,>  and  penetrated  to  the  Weser. 
■*"*^-  In  these  o[ierations,  although   the 

IK.  MUU  cmperur'a  object,  on  Ihia  and  every 
other  service,  was  merely  defensive, 
.-  jppeareil  necesaary,  not  only  to  occupy  both 
bonks  of  the  Rhine,  but  likewise  to  have  fortified 
italions  on  the  Lippe,  from  which  lo  observe  the 
Germans  in  their  future  preiiarations  to  jiass  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  invailingGauL 

Dmsus,  for  his  services  in  this  cam|iaign,  was 
ialuted  by  the  army,  as  liad  been  customary  in 
:lie  times  of  the  republic,  with  the  title  of  Im- 
perator;  but  this  desiOTiation  having  been,  'or 
some  time,  apprmiriatej  lo  Ihe  sovereign  as  heed 
of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  now,  by  him, 
ifused  to  Drusua.  The  titie  of  uraconsul,  with 
le  triumphai  robes,  were  decreed  to  him  instead 
of  Ihe  other.  On  his  return  lo  Gaul,  the  Ger- 
n  ambuscade  on  the  route  by  which 
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pasa,  and  thivslcned  his  army  with 
imminent  dan^r ;  but  liwt  the  advantage  of  the 
disposition  Ihey  hod  made,  by  discovering  their 
psture  CiK>  soon,  and  by  giving  the  Romans  an 
opportonit}  to  extiicale  tlwmselves  by  a  vi^mus 
attack,  in  which  diey  gained  a  dedaive  victory. 

Upon  Ihe  news  of  this  event,  which  seemed 
(0  remove,  for  some  time,  the  prospect  of  any 
ferther  trouble  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  was 

e'uposed.  onee  more,  to  shut  (lie  gates  of  Janus.' 
ut  an  irruption  of  Ihe  Dnci,  who  jasseJ  the 
Danube  on  the  ice,  together  with  inroads  made 
by  the  Thracians  into  Macedonia,  and  fresh  in- 
'n  Dalmatia,  still  kept  the  empire  in 


Ludus  Piso,  formerly  governor  of  Pamphilis, 
was  employed  In  repressing  the  attempts  of  (he 
Thriuaans;  and  Tiberiu^  in  reducing  the  Dal- 
matiai^  The  last  of  these  territories,  which, 
in  the  aeneral  partidon  of  the  eminre,  luid  been 
committed  to  the  senate,  was  now,  on  accoantof 
Us  frequent  revolts,  taken  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  emperor. 

While  thesa  operations  took  place,  under  the 
olficers  whom  the  emperor  employed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  himself  remained  at  Rome;  and  the 
few  circumstances  which  are  mentioned,  relating 
to  afljirs  of  stale  in  the  capital,  are  characteristic 
of  tlie  dmoB,  hut  not  olherwise  interesting  or  im- 

Tha  emperor  himself,  in  hlscapadtj  ofiniTMC- 
lor  of  manners,  took  an  account  of  the  jieople, 
paying  the  highest  regard  to  the  distinctJona  of 
senator  and  knight,  and  to  the  honours  which 
were  constituted  hy  titles  of  office,  as  those  of 
prstor  and  consul.  Gut  these  names  of  distinc- 
tion, which  he  afferted  to  preserve,  having  no 
real  con^eration  or  power  annexed  to  them, 
only  served  to  remind  the  people  of  dignities 
which  no  longer  esistod. 

The  senate  itself,  though  filled  with  persons 
who  bore  the  titles  of  priEtorian  and  consular, 
and  though,  with  aDeded  respect,  still  preserved 
among  the  mins  of  the  commonwealth,  being 
deprivfil  of  its  ancient  foundations,  undervrent  a 
continual  decay :  and  the  honours  to  which  uiti- 
isns  had  formerly  aspired,  with  so  much  ardour, 
were  now  neglected  or  shunned  with  disdain. 
The  wealthy,  tearing  more  the  burdens  to  which 
they  might  be  ejtposed,  on  (he  supposition  of  pos- 
seiiing  great  riches,  (iwn  coveting  the  honours  to 
which  the  qualification  of  senator  entitled  them, 
came  to  the  musters  with  reluctance,  and  even 
concealed  thdr  efiects. 

To  counteract  this  disposition,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  public  duty,  the  emperor  made  a  feir 
return  of  his  own  palrimoniai  estitn,  and,  as  far 
as  was  conastent  with  his  sovem^nlj,  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  value  of  Bubiirdinate  ranks, 
admitted  members  into  the  senate  with  lower 
qualifications  than  formerly;  diminisheit  the 
f'laram,  or  number  that  was  hitherto  required  to 
cnnatitute  a.  legal  aasembty :  and,  aliecdng  great 
rfpeM  for  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  ordered 
their  journals  to  be  regularly  kept ;  and  gave  this 
maUer  in  particular  charge  to  the  quiestors. 

In  other  respects,  the  servility  of  the  times 
seemed  to  outrun  the  exactions  of  the  sovereign. 
Some  of  the  courtiers,  in  their  de^re  to  flatter, 


and  others,  under  the  fear  (f  oeing  suspecli'd  of 
disaSection,  began  the  practice  of  conlribuUng 
sums  of  money  (o  erect  statues  to  (lie  emperor! 
and  he  himself  in  consequence  of  some  dream, 
or  directed  by  some  species  of  superstition,  made 
it  a  practice,  on  certain  days,  to  ask,  as  in  chari- 
ty, from  all  who  came  in  his  way,  some  small 
pieces  of  money.*  As  he  was  in  his  temper  suffi- 
ciently liberal,  nrither  of  these  practices  brought 
him  under  any  imputation  of  rapadfv.  What 
was  contributed  to  erect  statues  for  ^mself  he 
employed  in  multiplying  those  of  the  gods,  par- 
ticularly in  erecting  the  allemirical  images  of 
Safely,  Concord,  and  Peace.  IVhat  he  received 
as  a  charity  vias  returned  twofold. 

The  republican  honours,  (hough  much  faded 
on  every  other  brow,  still  bote  a  conaderable 
lustre  among  the  emperor's  titles,  made  a  part  of 
his  state,  and  an  engineoflus  power.  Those  of  the 
priesthood,  in  .particular,  equally  sailed  to  evei7 
constitution  of  government,  were  easily  brouglit 
in  aid  of  his  military  power.  For  this  reason 
the  title  of  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  o|  Jupiter, 
was  now  added  to  the  other  dignities  of  the  same 
kind  which  the  emperor  had  reccntiy  assumed. 
It  being  deemed  ominous,  and  jiresasinn  the 
greatest  calamities,  if  a  Flamen  Diatis  should  die 
in  oSce,  this  dignity  formed  an  additional  guard 
to  the  emperor's  poraon.  It  had  been  vacant 
about  sOiVCQtj  years  from  the  demise  of  Merula, 
who  bein^  consul  when  Cinna  forced  his  wav 
into  the  city,  and  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  in 
order  to  avert  from  his  country  the  supjxisrd 
evils  which  must  have  followed  fmm  his  dying 
in  the  priesthood,  divested  himsell|  stripped  the 
sacred  crest  or  fillet  from  his  hair,  and  being  thus 


reduc 
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rief^  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with  his 
blood. 

This  ceremony,  it  was  supposed,  had  averted 
(he  evils  to  which  the  republic,  to  eifoate  Clio 
death  of  this  sacred  person,  would  have  b»n 
otherwise  exposed ;  and  the  ptiesthood  had,  from 
reverence  (o  this  illustrious  martyr,  been  sufiered 
to  remain  vacant  till  a  person  could  be  found  that 
was  worthy  to  succeed  himi  acondition  which 
was  now  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Augustus, 

About  this  Jate  died  Octavia,  (he 
idow  of  Marcellus  and  of  Mark 
"'''^^fr"'*  Antony.  Her  obsequies  being  per 
Vm  "*  formed  with  great  pomp,  the  Fm|ie- 
Q.  f>ihiia  ror  himself  pronoonced  the  funeral 
Mitimiis.  oration,  having  a  screen,  as  at  the 
!^M  '^''    '""''*'  °^  Agnppa,  to  hide  the  body 

Soon  after  this  event,  notwithstanding  there 

Rhine,  the  emperorthought  proper  to  change  (he 
place  of  his  residence  from  Italy  to  the  north  of 
(he  Alps.  Under  pretence  of  observing  the  storms 
which  still  threatened  the  province  ol  Ijaul  Irom 
the  barbarous  nations  on  its  frontier,  he  took  his 
station  for  the  campaign  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Soane  and  the  Rhone,  and  from  thence  gave  hia 
instructions  to  the  two  brothere,  Tiberius  and 
Drusus,  to  whom  the  war  was  committed  on  the 
Save  and  the  Rhine.  Both  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  services  entrusted  to  &eni,  joined 
Lpcror  at  his  quarters,  and  from  thence  ac 
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rompiinieii  him  W  Rome,  where  they  partook 
the  honours  which  were  paid  to  him  for  the  si 


,^    _,        and   the  emperor   returned  to  hi; 

iE'wS,.'"""'  "•ii"™'  "  *•  ■"'"■■ 

o.  Faiivs  '  Dru3U9  passed  the  Rhine,  overran 
Maxinui!.  the  countrf  of  the  Chatti,  am]  giene- 
-^  '^'-  trated  lo  ihe  Elhe,  where  he  erpcjcd 
some  trophies,  and  left  some  tnonu- 
ments  of  the  progress  he  had  made ;  hut  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  bdna  ohiigt'd  to  retire,  he 
(me  taken  ill  on  tiie  march  and  died. 

Tiberius,  nho  had  licen  tent  hy  the  emperor 
on  the  first  nen^e  of  his  brother's  illni^  came  in 
time  to  see  him  e  j|)irB.  The  fiineral  being  to  be 
performed  in  Italy,  the  corpse,  during  the  mat  ' 
of  the  army  to  the  Rhine,  was  carried  by  ofiici 
of  the  highest  rank.  From  the  Rhine  it  « 
conveyed  on  the  shouldera  of  the  piindpal  inl 
bitants,  who  received  it  on  the  confines  of  their 
reajiective  districts,  and  boreit  to  the  next,  Ad- 
ffustns  himself,  on  the  occasion,  repaired  to  Rome; 
but  being  then  in  a  military  character,  or  in  th( 
actual  exercise  of  a  militaj^  commission,  and  nol 
permitted,  by  the  ancient  forms  of  the  repubhc, 
lo  enter  the  city,  lie  spoke  a  funeral  oration  in 
the  circus  Flaminius,  which  was  without  the 
nails.  Tiberius  followed  the  corpse  to  the  fo- 
rum, and  dehverol  another  oration  there.  The 
obsequies  were  peribrmed  by  persons  of  Ibe 
equestrian  and  senatorian  rank.  The  ashes 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 

The  title  of  Gernianicns  having  been  conferred 
on  Drusus,  it  remaned  in  his  Kimily.  He  had 
issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the  eldest  known 
by  the  name  of  Gennanicus  Cfflsar,  the  younger 
by  the  name  of  Claudius,  king  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  his  imbecifity  I  and  the  daughter  Livilla, 
hercaRei  to  be  mentioned  as  the  vnle  of  succes- 
sive husbands. 

Tiberius,  soon  after  the  iiineral  of  his  brother, 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  to  celebrate  the 
Bucceds  of  his  amis  in  Dahnatia.  He  gave  a 
public  feast  to  the  people ;  and  as  in  this  enter- 
tainment only  one  of  the  sexes  cpud  partake, 
Livia  and  Julia  were  allowed  to  entertain  the 

The  inHucnce  of  Livia,  and  the  elevation  of 
her  family,  notwithstanding  Ihe  hopes  that  were 
BQlertained  of  Caius  and  Lutaus  Cfesar,  were 
now  apparent,  and  procured  her  Battering  de- 
crees from  the  senate,  that  were  oflered  in  conso- 
lation for  the  loss  of  her  son.  Her  statue  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  she  herself 
was  vested  with  the  privilege,  reckoned  so  highly 
honourable  at  Rome,  that  of  being  the  parent  of 
three  children.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
U.  C.  745.  year  Augustus  again  entored  the  city 
in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession, 
^^j™"  carrying  his  laurel  to  the  temple  of 
C.  Jtiiaim'  Jupiter  Perretrius,  instead  of  that  of 
Qallti.  Jupiter  t'apitolinus.  But  he  made 
ifliw.SOM,  no  rfjoicings,  allering,  that  he  had 
•*""■  **■  suffered  more  by  tfieifealh  of  Drusus 
than  he  had  gaiued  by  the  success  of  his  arms. 
Tho  consuls,  however,  took  charge  of  the  so- 
lemnities usual  on  such  occa^ons,  and  among  the 


The  period  for  which  Augustus,  at  bis  last 
pretended  resignation,  had  consented  to  accept 
of  the  government,  being  expired,  he  affected  a 
purpose,  as  formerly,  to  resign  the  empire  ;  and 
was  again  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it  for  (en 
years  more.  The  dechne  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment, of  which  he  still  wished  to  preserve  the 
appearances,  occupied  his  principai  attention. 
1  he  senate,  as  has  been  observed,  underwent  a 
Continual  desmdatlon,  and  its  assemblies  were 
neglected.  The  niemhera  excused  their  neglect, 
by  pretending,  that  the  times  of  meeting  being 
irreBular,  they  had  no  proper  intimation  to  at- 
tend ;  and  that  they  wero  frequently  engaged  in 
trials  and  other  public  business  when  the  senate 
was  calleil. 

To  obviate  such  excuses  for  the  future,  the 
emperot  appointed  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  se- 
nate on  particular  days  of  each  month,  and  or- 
dered that  those  days  should  be  kept  clear  of 
trials,  or  any  other  public  business  whatever,  that 
might  occupy  the  members.  Having  formerly 
reduced  the  number  that  was  required  lo  con- 
stitute a  legal  meeting,  from  (bur  hundred  to 
three  hundred,  he  now  directed,  that  in  matters 
of  less  moment,  even  fewer  might  constitute  such 

S,  and  that  in  filing  the  quorum  on  any 
r  occaaon,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
iportance  of  the  business  before  them;  that 
en  without  requiring  the  presence  of  any  de- 
■minate  number,  the  senato  might  form  reso- 
lutions which,  though  not  ai^ompanied  with  the 
force  of  laws,  should  nevertheless  be  deemed  of 
great  authority.    He,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
a  list  of  the  members  to  be  published  ;  increased 
the  tine  usually  paid  for  absence,  and,  lo  facili- 
tate the  ordinary  course  of  thdr  proceedings,  ex- 
tended to  the  prietors  the  privllego  of  maiing 
motions,  which  had  been  confined  to  the  consuls 
or  to  himselE 

These  several  resolution^  before  they  passed 
into  laws,  were  posted  up  in  the  senate-house, 
and  every  person  was  invited  to  otTer  his  obser- 
vations ami  corrections.' 

About  the  same  time  are  dated  other  regula- 
tions ascribed  to  Augustus,  of  which  some  re- 
lated' to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  others  to 
that  of  criminal  trials.  As  to  the  first  although 
every  office  was  filled  by  his  own  nomination,  he 
uSeOed  to  preserve  Ihe  ancient  forms;  and  in 
order  to  give  some  appearanca  of  leahty  to  the 
right  of  election,  which  he  alFected  to  leave  with 
the  people,  he  prescribed  rules,  which  were  to  be 
observed  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  votes, 
and  in  restraining  corruption.  Among  these  it 
is  mentioned,  that  he  ordered,  as  soon  as  any 
'  '  lad  decUred  himself,  he  should  deport 
im  of  money,  to  be  forfeitod  in  case  he 
were  detected  in  procuring  any  sufirage  by  coi- 

In  respect  to  crinunal  trials,  as  the  subject  was 
nore  serious,  the  regulations  now  matte  by  the 
emperor  were  of  more  effect  In  this  matter,  he 
.vished  to  set  aside  the  forms  of  the  republic, 
though  by  evasion,  ratherthan  by  a  formal  repeal 

commonwealth,  it  was  part  of  the  security  which, 
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in  Iheit  collective  capacity,  they  provideiltbrthem- 
seluee,  as  indiviiluais  amenable  to  the  laws,  "(hat 
no  slave  coulJ  he  (ortured  to  sive  evidence  againsl 
hia  master."  As  this  Uw,  in  the  present  state 
or  the  government,  might  otislnict  prosecutions 
that  were  inelitutpd  even  for  the  emperor's  safety, 
it  was  thouiiht  necessary  to  find  somo  expedient 
by  which  lo  elnde  its  fijrce.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  enacted,  that  such  slaves  as  nu^ht  be  wanted 
in  evidence  a^inst  their  masters  should  he  con- 
veyeil  by  a  formal  process  of  sale  to  the  emperor, 
and  that,  being  in  his  possession,  they  might  be 
put  to  the  quasljon,  or  cihal  us  witneseos,  even 
against  their  former  masters. 

This  act  is  by  Tacitus  imputed  to  Tiberius, 
and  in  either  emperor  was  considered  as  a  dread- 
ful innovadoo.'  But  the  eonaderation  of  the 
emperor's  safety  was  supposed  to  be  a  safficuent 
le  for  any  doviatbn  that  was  inaJo  fiximlhe 


fori 


iofth 


In  whatever  degree  tha  present  emperor  em- 
ployed, in  defence  of  his  person,  the  severity  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  fear  of  the  execu- 
tioner, he  appears  to  have  relied  lor  his  safety 
more  on  the  disguises  under  which  he  concealed 
his  usurpation,  and  on  the  rv"leration  and  the 
IHtpularitj  of  his  manners.  By  the  respect  which 
tie  alfectcil  to  pay  to  the  senate  and  oiikers  of 
state,  he  held  up  the  forms  of  the  republic  as  a 
kind  of  shield  between  himself  and  the  zealots  of 
the  republican  government.  He  endeavoured  to 
gain  Uie  people  by  liis  affability,  and  frequently 
bore  with  famiUanties  from  persons  of  the  lowest 
con^Iition.  As  an  example  of  the  temper  with 
which  he  endured  the  saucy  or  petulant  remains 
of  military  or  republican  freedom,'  it  is  mentioned, 
ttiat  being  called  ujxin  to  act  as  counsel  in  behalf 
of  a  soldier  who  was  to  be  tried  for  some  cri 
and  having,  under  pretence  of  some  other 
gaoemeuC,  named  a  friend  to  undertake  thecal 
"  T'lus,"  Eiud  the  eoliiier,  "is  nota  proper  ret 
to  me.  In  your  danger  I  did  not  employ  a  i 
stitule,  but  interposed  myself."  He  recei  ._ 
with  seeming  in'Iineronce  the  reports  of  spies  and 
informers.  To  a  person  of  this  character,  who 
ac'used  £nulius  .Slianus  of  havuig  frequently 
traduced  him;  "Prove  me  this,"  said  be,  "  -  ' 
I  will  show  .^lianus,  that  I  loo  in  my  tur 
find  faults  in  his  character."  Tibcnus  having 
once  written  him  a  vrarm  letter,  with  a  complaint 
of  the  same  kind,  he  bid  him  beware  of  the  heats 
of  youth.  "  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  "  that  wt 
hinder  people  from  doing  us  any  harm ;'  we 
aTlow  them  to  say  what  they  please."  Yi 
this  he  did  not  act  from  contempt  of  the  public 
opinion;  for  in  somo  instances  ne  even  conde- 
scended to  answer  accusations  that  were  publish- 
ed i^ainst  his  private  or  public  character.^  His 
discretion  and  prudence  prevented  the  occasions 
of  much  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and,  In  many 
parts  of  his  reign,  imitated  tho  etlecla  of  gene- 
lo^ty  and  elevation  of  mind,  if  they  did  not 
amount  to  tJie  real  possession  of  tliese  characters. 
Augustus  having  pased  the  winter  at  Rome, 
returned  in  the  spiing  to  bis  former  station  ir 
Gaul,  accompanied  by  Caius,  the  elder  of  hiE 
adopted  sons,  whom  he  now  proposed  to  intro- 
duce to  the  mibtary  servico ;  and  by  Tiheriua 
who,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  a  new  light  it 


the  person-  of  the  young  Cosar,  who  IhrealeiieJ 
to  obscure  his  lustre,  continued  toreonve  fresh 
marks  of  the  eni)ieror's  favour,  and  was  consi- 
dered asaprincipal  support  of  his.governmcnL 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the 
I,  he  had  charge  of  the  war  which  had 
lately  been  committed  to  Drusus,  his  vounger 
hnji.of.  But  few  particulars  are  mentioned  of 
impaign  which  followed  in  that  quarter. 
He  is  accused,  in  one  instance,  of  having  violated 
the  public  faith,  by  having  seized  ns  prisoners, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  dilfeient  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man pro-'-xces,  the  deputies  of  emne  Geruian  na- 
tions, wJiv  came  in  a  public  capadty  to  treat  of 
peace:  and  ol  having  laid  waste  the  courtry  in 
the  neighlmurhood  ot  nis  protince. 

The  Hermans,  however,  were  prolably  rather 
incensed  than  sulalued  by  these  measures.  Their 
■  [•_puties,  who  hiid  been  made  prisoners,  that  they 
ii^bt  not  be  employed  affainst  their  own  nations 
i  hostage*^  put  themselves  to  deathi  and  their 
mntrymen  retained  the  uiost  vehement  pur)Hise 
of  revenge.  But  whatever  may  have  Ix-en  tlie 
result,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Augustus  received 
from  the  army  the  title  of  imjierator,  and  vave 
this  title  likewi.se  to  Tiberius ;  that  he  putliim 


make  his  entrv  into  the  dty  in  triumph,  ivliile 
he  himself  declined  the  honour. 

Soon  after  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Italy,  he 
lulli^red  a  great  loss  by  the  deutb  of  IMecamas. 
This  event  made  a  breach  in  the  civil  department 
of  his  aHairs,  not  less  than  that  which  the  death 
of  Aijripja  had  made  in  the  tfiilitaiy.  The  pre- 
dilection of  this  minister  for  learning,  and  the  in- 
timacy in  which  he  lived  with  persons  of  the 
best  and  must  elegant  accomplishments,  who 
were  recommended  to  him  merely  by  thiir  merit, 
has  maile  his  name  proverbial  aniong  those  of  the 
[Hitrans  of  letters.  His  inclination  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  it  did  not  form  the  tast«  of  his  master, 
hapj;iiy  concurred  with  it,  and  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  those  ele^nt  productions  of  genius 
which  occupy  the  aflections,  as  well  as  the  fancy! 
and  which,  in  a  «tuation  otherwise  likely  to  in- 
still pride,  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  mankind, 
served  at  once  as  an  antidote  to  these  evils, 
and  opened  the  way  to  better  diap-jsitions.  Me- 
cfflnas  had  served  his  prince  with  great  fidelity, 
and,  if  not  insensible  to  personal  ambition,  wai 
at  least  satisfied  with  the  elevation  he  harl  gained 
in  the  confidence  of  bis  prince.  He  retained  the 
equestrian  rank  to  which  be  was  born,  without 
endeavouring  to  accumulate  the  preferments  or 
titles  which  were  so  much  an  <Aject  of  ambition 
in  the  early  part  of  this  i^ign,  and  so  easy  an 
Hcijuisitionin  the  latter  part  of  it.'  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  Ite  experienced,  as  is  common, 
some  vicis^tude  in  his  maslcr'a  tem[ier,  and  out- 
lived the  high  measure  of  favour  which  he  en- 
joyed, but  without  any  intermption  of  iiis  duty. 
As  he  lived,  when  most  in  fiivuur,  vrithout  any 
pulihc  envy,  so  he  escaped  c^'ery  public  insult 
when  supposed  in  disgrace.  While  he  presented 
the  emperor  with  a  continual  model  of  elegance, 
ingenuity,  ami  good  feinper,  he  took  the  Rberty 
to  checlt  his  [lassions,  and  served  him  no  less  by 
the  siocerity  of  hia  speech,  than  by  the  aliililj  of 
his  conduct  An  instance  of  the  freedom  be  took 
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n  which  Au- 


£  mfntiontii  on  occaaion  i 
gu^tua  hiin^'lf,  acconling  tn  custom,  sal  in  judj;- 
mpnt  on  some  criminalB  of  state.  MfcanaB  ob- 
scr^in;  liirii  agitated  with  passion,  am)  likely  to 

and  biiii^  hindered  by  the  crowd  from  reaohiiig 
hiij  ear,  bonded  K  billet  to  hirn,  nliich  contained 
no  more  tlinn  tmo  wordf^  which  may  be  transla- 
ted into  thie  homely  expresaon,  hangman,  be- 
ffvnefi  The  adtoomtion,  however,  had  it^  effect, 
and  the  eiDiieror  aiMDurnetl  the  court. 

The  miiiiater  left  his  whole  estate,  as  w»b  the 
ftshion  of  the  sge,  to  the  emperor's  dis^iosal.' 

By  the  siiccessi™  diminiitiona  of  the  list  of 
confldant.'i,  on  whom  Augustus  relieil  for  the  ad- 
Diinjstratioit  of  his  government,  the  inflaence  of 
Livia,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  son  Tiberius, 
received  a  continunl  advancement. 
U.  C.  716.  The  latter,  aflcr  he  had  resumed 
Tibernit  the  military  habit,  in  his  capacity 
C/tndiiH  of  commander  of  the  armies  on  the 

Cnluitrxits  Rhine,  being  lo  enter  on  the  office 
.««j-.3liM,'  of  consul,  was  receii'ed  lij  the  ep- 
•S^  jS.  note  in  the  Curia  Octavia,  beyond 
the  walla  of  the  dty.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  thui  assembly  lie  spoke'of  the  public 
works  which  he  proposed  to  erect.  Amon"  these 
a  temple  of  Goneoi^  to  be  inscribed  with  his 
own  numc,  j^ued  with  thai  of  his  l>rothet;  and 
of  another  tcin^k-,  to  be  dedicated  by  himself  in 
conjunction  with  his  mother  Livia.  Ho  gave, 
in  her  name  and  in  his  own,  upon  this  occasion, 
splendid  entertainments  lo  tlie  senate,  and  to 
persons  of  distinction  of  both  scieR.  Havjn^ 
Towed  an  exhibition  of  public  shows  tor  the  safe 
return  of  the  emperor  from  his  last  campaign,  '■- 
m:ide  all  the  necflsBary  provision  fur  the  pertbr; 
ancf  of  hi^  vow ;  but  Imn^  obliged  to  set  out  for 
the  ar'uy,  he  trusted  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
with  '^'m<,  iiis  ctrileagOB  in  the  consnlate,  ojid  wiUi 
Caius,  the  eldest  olthe  emperor'a  sons. 

Tiiis  solemnity  recraved  a  great  addition  from 
the  sports  and  enterlainmantB  which  were  giwn 
at  tiie  same  time  by  the  em^ieior  himself  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  Agnppa,  at  the  opening 
"  i^of^t "--  -' 


porticii,  of  the  ball,  ai 


iivr  li>  the  Roman 
lUineruus  parties, 


r  the  pleasQi 
bed  by  thai 
Crladiatoci!  k 


had  been  bequEathed  by  t 
people.'  Gladiators 
simple  pairs,  aitcrwards  i 


I'nught  a) 
'  of^the 


..  I  in  real  battles, 
s'the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  in  the 
choice  of  amusements,  even  ^ter  the  chamcter 
of  the  people  ceased  lo  be  military,  and  when  the 
public  enlertaijimenta,  formerly  perhaps  in  part 
mten<led  as  nurseries  for  soklicrs,  had  tin  loiigiT 
any  other  iibiect  Chan  that  of  ministering  to  thei 

The  Casars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  thonih  yi 
too  young  for  business  of  state,  began  to  feej  the 
spur  of  ainbiUoQ,  and  were  alariijed  at  t'—  "■' 
vancement  of  Livia's  &mily.     Even  thei 
step-latlier,  Tiberins,  they  were  taught  to 
der  as  a  rival  in  cotiKderation  and  (lOwer. 
it  is  said,  that,  in  order  to  keep  [laca  with  mui 
his  advanis'ment  to  public  honours,  the  youngt 
of  the  two  btothers  made  anplication  lo  be  vestnJ 
with  the  dignity  of  consul.    The  p 


And 


igedb; 


I.Uth,OT 


of  the  limes  w 
himself  forward  into  this  station  at  an  impropei 
pieaaed  to  say,  "  That  be  hoped  never 
i^in  to  see  a  lime  when  the  ot&ce  of  consul 
mast  be  intmsted  to  a  person  under  twenty." 
To  pacify  the  young  man  under  Ihis  dieappomt- 
nient,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, got  admission  into  the  senate,  and  had  a 
place  among  the  members  of  that  body  at  the 

Soon  afler  this  rjale  Til;erius,  pnAably  in  con- 
sequence of  the   jcaiouay  ho  had 
U.  C.  747.     thus  given  to  the  emperor's  adopted 
"  Eeflsj        eons,  unilerwcnt  a  great  and  sud- 
'^'"'.  den  change  in  the  slate  of  hit.  for- 

tsT'jii^     tunts.     tfpon  his  return  from  the 
to,  ^'luLSO.  campaign  on  the  Rhmt,  he  was 
vested  with  the  character  of  Iri- 
,ne  of  the  people  for  five  years ;  and,  under 
liretence  of  a  war  Ukely  to  arise  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, from  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 
disposed  to  join  the  Paithians,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  Syri«;  hut 
it  soon  at^er  appeared,  that  this  prefcraicnt  and 
change  of  station  were  devised  lo  conceal  a  spe- 
cies w  eiile  or  remosal  from  the  court.    At  his 
departure  from  Home,  he  passed  into  Aaa;  but 
instead  of  continuing  liis  route  to  his  pretended 
destination  in  Syria,  he  withdrew  tn  tne  island 
if  Rhodes,  when^  under  pretence  of  study,  he 

The  real  cause  of  Ihis  retreat  of 
U.  C,  749.  Tiberius,  whether  the  jeulouHes  of 
fmpirtitr  the  young  Cfflsars,  the  misconduct 
"—- -  l3mo.  of  Julia,  or  any  other  oflence  taken 
'"''"*  by  the  emperor  himself,  was  never 
known!  and  we  are  deprived  of 
any  light  which  might  nave  lieen 
thrown  by  Dion  Cassius,  on  this,  or 
U,  C.  749.  Oie  transactions  of  some  of  tlie  sue- 
a  OsfvlEim,  cccding  yeara,  liy  a  manifest  breach 
S^""]  m  Ibe  test  of  lus  history,     Thisde- 

.:...?i^"""    feet    is   very  imperfectly   supplied 
XipbiBnu:^  Zonaras,  or  r-" 


P.  Cornel 


Aig  SVa, 


other  of  the  ebltrevii 


U.  C.  750. 


ofth 


.histt 


sdieri  putnpt^iod 


In  collecting  from  such  authors, 
VametMi  what  is  little  more  than  tho  names 
HiMiti,  of  consuls,  which  serve  to  mark  the 
L^^''"  progress  of  ilates,  we  learn  that  in 
^"^  the  first  year  after  the  retirement  of 
a«(.  59.'  Tiberiu^  the  emperor  himself  hav- 
ing persisted,  ibr  sevontecn  years 
'.  C.  751.  preceding  this  date,  in  rejecting  the 
office  of  onUnary  consul,  now  agait: 

*.  M  flan-   title  ciiaracter,  to  sulemniiu!  tlie  ad- 
la  SjAiniM,      misMon  of  his  sons  Caius  and  Lu- 

isanmed  the  ordinar; 
dress  of  a  man,  was  brought  into  the  senate,  am 
declared  chief  of  the  Roman  youth  ;>"  '—  -■" 


again  appeared  in  the  character  of  cq 
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IBooK-VI, 


of    R.)TT 


Ts  of  thia  pCTiod.  or  about  Ihe 


fixnl  hv  the  vul^T  compulalion  the  cnminenF 
merit  of  mir  era  at  the  Inrth  of  Christ;  an  event 
not  «nlculiiled_to  haveaii  immeJisle  inflnence  on 
the  tranflndions  of  state,  or  to  make  r  part  in  the 
matPrinIa  of  political  history,  though  destined  to 
pRKlucM-,  in  a  few  a^es,  a  great  ""lan^e  in  the 
institutions,  manners,  and  general  character  of 

At  thia  Jatp,  from  the  imperfect  repords  whicii 
remain,  we  liave  s^rcely  anv  materials  of  histo- 
ry, hfsides  the  ocourrencPS  of  the  court,  and  the 
atT  of  Some;  the  gniblic  entertainments  that 
were  i^ven,  the  occa^')ns  on  which  they  were 
exhibited,  and  the  p^>vision  that  was  made  in 
the  capital  fnr  the  sabaiatence  end  pleasure  of  an 
idle  and  profligate  populace. 

The  empFTor  having  ajoln  amumed  the  oflicc 
of  ordinary  conaul,  that  he  mijht  pieade  at  the 
admission  of  his  yonnijer  adopted  son,  Lwius 
Ciesar,  to  tlie  ajre  of  laanhnod,  continued  to  hold 
the  oIBce  no  lon^r  than  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Fie  exhihited  magnificent  Bhunre  as 
tiaual  upon  this  occasion,  and  amon^r  othe^^  one 
that  is  mentioned  proliably  as  a  novelty,  a  shoal 
of  di-and-thirty  crocodiles  of  uncommon  aiie, 
turned  ont  to  be  hunted  or  fishe<1  in  the  Inson  of 
the  dreos  PIaminius.1  While  the  emperor  gra- 
tified the  people  in  their  yuhUo  diveraons  to  a 
degree  of  debauch,  be  nude  Homfi  attempts  to  re- 
gulote  the  i^ratnitous  distr.bntion  of  corn,  that 
other  principal  engine  of  abuse  which  the  Roman 
citiicns,  thoui^h  in  other  rcBSPCts  fallen  from 
Hirar  Bovereiffnty,  still  carefully  retained  among 
tlie  relics  of  tlidr  democratical  novernment 

The  people  of  Rome,  so  long  as  they  conid 
overawe  the  senate  by  their  aaaemhiies  or  tumults, 
and  80  long  as  they  hail  t'le  disposal  of  prefer- 
ments and  honours,  bartered  their  Kufli-ages  for 
sports  and  distributions  of  corn.  For  tbese  too, 
they  were  now  willing:  to  sell  their  submisHinn  to 
the  present  estaMiahment,  and  it  was  undouhtrd- 
ly  more  safe  to  have  deprived  them  of  every  other 
prerogative,  than  to  restrain  them  in  these.  The 
nurnhprstlrat  were  accnstomed  to  receive  corn  at 
the  public  granaries,  as  we  may  juilge  from  the 
numbi^  of  two  hundred  thousand,  to  which  it 
was  now  proposer!  to  reduce  them,  had  increased 
(o  an  immoderate  height;  and  as  the  circam- 
Btance  of  being  subbed  gratuitously,  encojraged 
idleni'ss,  an  tlie  very  attendance  requirei]  at  these 
montlily  tliitriliutions  gave  a  considerable  inter- 
ruption to  lalionr.  Tlw  emperor  endeavoured  to 
anply  snm"  cnrroction  to  both  these  evils,  by  re- 
dudnir  the  number  of  peninonera,  and  by  limit. 
iag  the  times  of  distribution  to  iJiree  par^cular 
terms  in  (he  yeai.^  But  in  mnking  this  attempt 
he  rei'viveJ  so  nuny  complaints,  that  he  was 
obligeil  to  lay  aside  the  design. 

A  Dopulace  ^us  supported  in  idleness  must 
likewise  be  amused,  and  they  recGiveil,  in  this 

C'oular,  from  theu^  mastery  whether  acting 
choice  or  pohcy,  not  onlv  in  the  first  period, 
but,  in  the  snbsequent  aees  of  this  monarchy,  the 
most  lavish  indulgence.  Bv  Augustus  in  person, 
they  were  presented  al  different  times  with  four 
capital  exhibitions,  consisting  of  all  theentertain- 
menla  i  n  which  they  were  known  to  delight,  and 
with  three-and-twenty  great  festivals.  s-lemnizeJ 


in  honour  of  some  nther  persons,  as  of  his  fathe 
Julius  CEBsar,  of  hia  nephew  Marcellus,  of  hi 
friend  Agrippa,  and  of  his  young  relations  "— 
entering  mto  manhood,  and  coming  to  the 

The  sports  themselves,  though  fierce  and 
tional  in  many  inatancea,  were  splendid,  mn 
"-^nt,  and  sometimes  interesting.   The 


sublime.  The  precedence  of  rank  at  these  en- 
tertainments, was  considered,  even  under  the 
republic,  as  a  principal  object  of  state.  The  first 
ben'hes  were  reservol  for  the  senators ;  the  neit, 
at  certain  periods,  had  been  allotted  to  the  eijues- 
trian  order;  and  the  question,  whether  this  erdel 
shoulil  be  mixed  with  the  people,  or  separated 
from  them,  made  a  subject  at  diflerent  limes  of 
much  dispute  and  contention.  The  female  sex 
too  had  their  places,  though  at  the  fights  of  gla- 
diators they  were  removal  Id  a  distance,  bcmg 
seated  behind  the  other  spectators;  and  from  the 
athletic  games  were  eicludeil  altogether.' 

The  coarseness,  nevertheless,  of  those  public 
entertainments  to  which  the  Roman  women  were 
still  atlmittedj  the  want  of  any  inter\al,  inlheir 
niannern  between  a  rigorous  severity,  and  the 
other  extreme  of  an  unbounded  license,  had.  In 
many  instances,  the  worst  eficct  on  their  conduct. 
The  emperor  himself  hod  a  distressing  example 


HiatteH  the  reserve,  and  broke  t 
—■■"  of  her  latlier's  house,  had  no  longer 
ints  of  decency  or  established  propritty 
to  regulate  her  behaviour.  It  vras  reported,  that, 
without  any  pretence  of  seduction,  aflection,  oi 
choice,  she  muldplied  her  paramours  indrfinitetv, 
and  even  frequented  the  places  of  public  debaucn. 
The  emperor,  though  not  supposed  to  lie  want- 
ing in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  upon  ihe  de- 
tection of  these  dtsm^era,  proceedei]  against  his 
daughter  more  with  the  rigour  of  an  odended 
ma^trate,  than  with  the  nductant  severity  of  a 
bther.  In  the  first  transport  of  his  passion, 
he  bastrne<1  to  lay  his  accusation  before  Che  se- 
nate, and  obtained  from  this  aasemlily  an  act  of 
banishment  against  her,  by  which  she  was  re- 
moveii  to  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  reduced  tn 
low  diet,  and  forbid  to  receive  any  visits  i  a  species 
of  imprison  nient,  which  became  common  lo  the 
sequel  of  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns. 

■'  mia,  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  eiilft 


rived  a 


rving  ir 


state  of  separation  from  her 

lemished  reuut-itlon,  gave  wa^  to  the  feelings 
of  nature,  anil  followed  her  cbSd  into  this  place 
of  retreat  or  imprisonment  The  fiither  too, 
upon  rellection.grievoasly  lamented  his  rashness, 
in  publishing,  by  a  reference  lo  the  senate,  the 
scandal  of  his  own  house,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  severity  by  whicli  he  had  empoisoned  and 
rendered  incurable  the  wounds  of  his  own  fami- 
ly.   "If  Agrippa  or  Mecienas  had  lived,"  he 

as  heard  to  say,  "I  should  have  been  restrained 

^m  thia  act  of  imprudence."^ 

In  the  sequel  of  this  transaction,  he  indulged 
his  resenbnent  with  less  struggle  against  the 
supposed  partners  of  his  daughter's  gufll ;  ordered 
Julius  Antoniua,  with  some  other  persona  of 
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hinh  rank  involved  in  the  same  charge,  to  be  put 
lo  death.  Willi  respect  W  one  of  these  crimi- 
nals, who  happened  lo  be  vested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tribune,  he  afiected  a  regard  to  the  an- 
ciciit  laws  of  the  repuhlk,  and  mas  pleased  to 
respite  the  ejecutioii  of  the  sentence,  until  the 
lime  of  his  office  as  Iribuno  should  expire.  Be- 
ins  l"ld  that  Phiebe,  the  freeil  woman  and  con- 
fidant of  Julia,  when  she  heard  of  her  mistress's 
fjle.  had  put  herself  lo  death;  "I  had  rather  be 
the  father  of  PhiBbe,"  heeaicl,  "than  of  Julia." 

Persons  who  were  disposed  to  pay  their  court, 
ever  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity,  took  occasion 
In  batter  the  emperor,  even  on  occadon  of  this 
painful  transaction.  They  hastened  to  show 
Lheniselres  in  s  Dtuation  like  that  of  the  pnnce, 
and  lo  offer  him  the  consolation  of  fellow-sufferers, 
in  the  distress  he  endured ;  made  complaints  in 
the  eennte  of  the  license  of  their  daunhters  and 
of  their  wives,  and  even  raked  up  particulara  of  a 
very  obsolete  date.  Thev  loo  brouirht  formal 
prosecutions,  In  order  to  obtain  the  inter(>osition 
of  law  anJ  pubhc  authority,  to  lestrain  the  dis- 
orders of  their  children ;  but  the  emperor  re- 
caved  thia  species  of  courtship  with  inclifference, 
and  refused  to  hear  any  accusation,  of  which  the 
suliject  bad  preceded  a  fixed  and  very  recent 

e  are  left  at  a  loss  for  the  seqtipl 

„.  „.is  history,  during  the  two  years 

us  cor-    thai  immediately  followed ;  hut  In  a 

'  'fSi    P^™"''   "^   which    theF-   ''■" 


about  this  tinw,  should  be  sent  to  the  command 
ofarmies;Caiusto  that  of  Syria,  and  Lucius  lo 
Spain ;  and  these  removals  of  the  voung  Cicaans 
from  court  were  supposeil  lo  be  devised  or  pnv 
cured  by  the  empress  Livia,  because  iLey  made 
ly,  in  a  little  titan  atterwards,  Ibr'the  recall  of 

But  before  any  resolution  taken  at  court  in  fit- 
ur  of  Tiberius  was  publicly  known,  Caius 
.  Esar,  in  his  way  10  the  east,  arrived  in  Greece, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  officers.  At 
Chios,  he  received  a  visit  from  Tilicriuf^  profess- 
ing the  most  sabmisslve  n»]>ecl  to  tlie  prince 
himself  and  to  the  officers  of  his  court ;  and  from 
thence  continuisl  his  route  through  th 
of  Asia,  eve        '  '' ' '     "  "'"" 

empenir. 

The  kino 
;oung  Cies 


O.  C.75S1., 


b"  ™fJs  ftao.  principd  transactions,  we  cannot  be 
^K?  irrmo.  surpria|3  that  the  chronicle  is  defec- 
JKiai.  Ul,        tive,  ndr  indeed  greatly  regret  tlie 

Bilenceofa  few  years. 
The  ordinary  adminislralion  of  Aaguslus,  in 

pursuing  the  iioli^al,  civil,  and  mili- 
U.  C  153.  tary  forms,  which  he  had  eatabUshed, 

no  don  lit  was  able  and  succeasfut; 
C.  CwMr,  but  beiiig  once  describeil,  does  not 
•f"^:  JJ)^".  admit  ofiepetition.  The  more  in- 
PaHlm!'"    teresting  subjects  of  hisUiry,  trans- 


isl  carefully  avoided.   A  powerful 
■    n  the  Rhine,  lo  tet 
peace  of  that  frontier.     Even  the 


ly  was  stationed  o 


keep  the 


„..  ...J)  perfect-  tranquillity  bj;  the  want  of  any 
competition  for  the  emperor's  favour.  This  point 
being  fully  dedded,  by  the  place  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Cffisars,  Caius  and  Lucius;  their 
supposed  rival  Tiberius,  who  had  been  Siicrificed 
(o  their  jealousy,  still  remained  in  his  eiila  at 
Rhodes.  ^      „. 

The  defection  of  Armenia  from  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Partbians,  the  oc- 
casion Upon  which  it  had  been  pretended  that 
Tiberius  was  destined  to  command  in  Asia,  still 
Bubaistedjbut  the  eominand  of  the 
TJ.  C..754.  armies  in  that  part  of  the  worW. 
P.  yinvdia  with  the  charge  of  recoverina  the 
.ajSnjus  kingdom  of  Anneiiia  lo  its  former 
fl»rw>„.  state  of  dependatice  on  Rome,  was 
S^'  committed  to  Caius  Ciesar,  no*  first 
in  the  favour  oT  the  emperor,  and 
hifflieat  in  the  expectations  of  the  iJCople, 
It  was  thoug'.l  proper,  that  both  the  brutliers. 


s  tbe  son  of  the 
rival  of  the 


of  Parlhia,  upon  t1 

ir  in  his  neighbourhood,  uesirru  w 

■rencc  with  liiro,  and  they  met  on 
the  Euphrates  in  a  small  island,  each  having  an 
equal  number  of  altendanls.  They  afterwarda 
mulually  accepted  of  entertainments  from  each 
other  in  their  reapeoliva  quarters.  Phraatea 
agreeil  not  to  support  the  Armenians,  in  their 
defcc^n  from  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and 
Caius  proceeded  lolake  possession  of  their  coun- 
try, as  a  province  of  Rome.  On  his  approach  lo 
Antagera,  a  place  on  llie  frontier  of  Armenia,  the 
gates  being  shut  against  him,  he  presented  him- 
self under  the  walla,  and  while  he  summoned  the 
governor  to  surrender,  was  struck  by  an  arrow 
from  the  battieraenls.  The  wound  he  received, 
though  in  appearance  not  mortal,  affected  his 
health,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  dejection 
and  languor,  in  which  he  dewred  to  be  recalled 
from  his  station,  and  expressed  his  disgust  to 
al^rs  of  stale. 

Caius  being  permitted  lo  retire  from 
U.  C.  755.  his  command  by  the  emperor,  who 
L.  .KHm  was  mortified  to  find  in  him  a  pudl- 
lattta.  laniniity  so  unworthy  of  the  son  of 
ja.  Semmu  Agrippa,  and  of  his  own  successor 
^r^»*  w«3  '»"i«l  <■"  the  coast  in  a  Utter, 
I^taT'-  and   there  embarked  for  Italy;  but 

iMvina  on  his  wav  put  into  a  port  of 
Lycin,  he  died  at  Xymira  in  Uial  province. 

Lucius,  tlie  oUier  grandson  of  Augustui^  by 
his  daughter  Julia,  died  some  lime  lielora  at 
MarscilEs,  in  his  way  lo  Spain  j  and  these  deaths 
happening  so  opportunely  for  the  &mily  of  Livi^ 
laid  this  deMgning  woman  under  suspicion  of 
having  been  active  in  pnjcuring  them.  The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  were  borne  through  the 
provinces  by  officers  of  rank,  and  by  the  princi- 
™l  iuhabitants,  to  be  entered  at  Rome.  Their 
shields  and  land»s,  richly  adorneil  with  gold, 
being  pits  made  lo  them  by  the  equestrian  order, 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
were  hung  up  as  monuments  in  the  hall  of  the 

Al«ut  this  time,  ^e  third  period  of  ten  years, 
for  which  Augustus  liad  accepted  of  the  govern- 
ment, being  expred,  be  went  through  the  form 
of  Uiying  down,  and  re-assuming  his  power. 

The  people,  at  one  of  the  enlertHinments 
which  were  given  on  this  occasion,  ha\nng  ap- 
pli.'d  to  the  emperor  an  applaudeil  passage  of 
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IP  poet,  with  Ihe  title  of  "  lonl  o 


Iter"  beinj 


re  eilii-t,  fiirhiilding  the  title 


IT  upon  ai 


IFT.^1 


"  My  iii 


A  u^uhtiiB  was  now  in  the  decline  oT  lifr,  had 
Bun'ived  Uis  principal  conGdantti  anj  friends, 
his  nc'i'icw  nnd  srtaiU'.hililren,  on  whnm  tie  hnd 
iciile^lliishoiips.  Hphsil  been  recently  diHhanonr- 
«diij  thi'  conilurt  of  liis  daughter,  and  had  Imund 
hima-ll^  l)y  n  formal  act  of  the  senatp,  to  [leKiHt 
in  the  ri<;r>uT  of  his  treatment  towards  her.  In 
these  rircuiiisbincps.  it  wan  thought  that  inler- 
ceasinns  in  favour  iif.a  child  must  l«  flattering  to 
thi'  fatlipr,  and  many  npjilicalions  were  acciml- 


iiiil  1- 


llalf;  t 


lained  ii 


from  tlie  upprunrli  of  olil  Rg^,  h 


Tiberius  had  heen  recalled  toB 
the  deriarturc,  and  bctiirB  the  dea 
.  CffiSJrs.    U(ion  this  bat  erent,  hi 


\  ofhie  former  vivacity. 


of  the  tvTD 
n'H9  adopted 

already  men- 


Bsir,  th.iu;h  a  fether,  having 
tioned  of  the  name  of  DruauR,  hv  his  first  wife 
TiiBaTiiii,  should  nevprtlieleas  iulJpt  Gernianicus 
CKRar,  the  eon  of  hix  hnithcr,  who  bring  cider 
than  his  own  son,  was  inlcnilert  to  have  tlie  advan- 
tage of  wiiioiitv  in  all  their  future  pretensions. 

'This  successor  to  Agripiia  and  his 
TJ.  C,  751!.  fomily,  hting  now  the  odoptpd  son 
&>xt  Mli'u  "^  Augustus,  and  htir  apparent  of 
Csiiii,  his    fbrtunos,    had  every    where    a 

a  Sta'-ia  numerous  attendance  of  persona  who 
aiurwioa.  j^ishn!  to  pay  thdr  conrl.  Bring 
^fy  !■?'''  aiiiiiiiiitod  to  his  former  station,  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
biii  progress  throuiih  the  provinces  to  that  fron- 
tier, wa*  niarkrd  by  the  multitudes  who  flocliHl 
from  all  quarters  lo  receive  him.  In  his  lirat 
eanijiaign  he  penetrated  to  ttie  Weser,  and  over- 
ran all  the  nations  of  that  neighbourhood* 

The  emperor,  relying  ujion  hia  newly  ailoptcd 
son  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  tlie  Rhine, 
remainitd  at  Some,  where  he  wafl  emplin'ed 
chicdj  in  reforming  the  senate,  and  inrebuiliuug 
the  paluce  which  nad  been  latfly  consumed  by 
fire.  In  the  last  of  these  works,  he  bad  offeng  of 
as^stance  from  many  of  the  senators,  and  from 
persons  of  his  court,  who  brought  him  consider- 
able KUms  in  the  way  of  voluntary  contributions. 
Being  unwilling,  however,  to  let  the  Uirden  thus 
fall  entirely  upon  persons  the  most  attached  to 
himself,  he  laid  a  tai  of  twentj-fivo  denaiii  on 
each  corporation,  and  a  capitation  of  one  dena- 
rius on  f^ch  private  person;  and  having  from 
this  fund  rebuilt  the  palace,  which  had  hitherto 
been  accounted  a  private  properly,  he  declared  it 
br  the  future  a  public  edifice,  destined  as  a  man- 
sion for  the  supreme  comniandei  of  the  army, 
and  head  of  the  cnipiE?.' 

Ten  commissioners  being  appcinted  to  inspect 
the  rolls  of  the  senate,  and  to  restore  its  dignity, 
the  first  measure  propnsi'd  tor  this  purpse  whs 
to  tike  away  all  appearance  of  eonstniinl,  and 
loleaiB  every  member  at  liberty  to  resign  his 


seat;  but  the  greater  number,  eilner  fearing  ta 
be  marked  out  as  disatTectfd  to  the  (ireBciil  go- 
vernment, or  milling  te  partake  in  (he  tmuntj 
of  CKsar,  who,  in  many  mstances,  ie{)aireil  tlie 
fortunes  of  sinators  tliat  were  gone  (o  ilicay, 
still  continued  to  hold  their  places,  and  afli'i'ted 
zeal  for  the  forms  on  which  Augustus  was  jilrnscd 
lo  rest  his  authority. 

In  this  and  otiier  instances,  it  is  inslructive  to 
observe  with  what  rare  this  sovereign  of  the  em- 
[are  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Runi»n 
citizens,  and  to  preserve  the  distinrtfon  of  ranks, 
while  in  reality  his  policy  was  calculated  to  re- 
move all  distinctions,  to  retlder  all  ranks  rqunlly 
dependant  on  himself;  or,  if  any  distinction  were 
~~ifl4're<l  to  remain,  tended  m  the  sequel,  or  .under 

s  successors,  to  lender  the  most  honourable 

^iditions  the  least  secure. 

Augustus  had  returns  made  of  all  the  most 


itraints  on  the  manunjiasinn  of 
slaves  5  a  practice  by  vfhich  lie  alleged,  that  the 
privileges  of  Romans  were  lashlv  pmalttuted 
to  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  and  to  'the  meanest 
order  of  men.  The  Lci  M[ia  Sentie,  nhich 
took  its  name  from  one  of  the  consuls  of  this 
year,  had,  for  its  object,  the  lefonnatioti  of  this 
ahusc.  Bv  this  law  was  fixed  the  e<!e  at  \-hich 
a  master  sliouid  have  the  power  of  pitting  his 
slave  at  liberty,  and  the  age  of  the  sI!im<  at  v,hidi 
ho  might  he  set  free,  together  with  the  oiiilual 
rights  and  privili^s  of  the  patron  or  former 
master,  and  of  the  freed  man,  or  eniancijiatcd 

As  the  present  government  began  lo  have 
proscription,  as  well  as  expediency  on  its  side, 
every  attempt  on  theemperor^s  life  had  the  crimi- 
nality of  treason,  and  must  have  been  condemn- 
ed upon  every  consideratian  which  established 
monarchy  can  su"gceL  Whoever  made  such 
"      ipt  might  te  considered  as  a  dangerous 


and  ill-adviseiT  BSaasEJn,  who  attacked  the  i 
munity  itself  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  :iiid 
whose  crime,  in  that  parUeuIar  instanre,  tended 
to  involve  the  world  anew  in  anarchy  and  bluud- 

The  privileges  or  pretenfdons  of  ritiiens,  under 
the  republic,  wen?  long  ance  effaced.  But  a  v,ry 
few  were  left  who  had  enjoyed,  or  even  ruiild 
remember  the  existence  <tf  them;  yet  priiole 
resentment,  or  the  remains  of  republiciin  7rnl, 
and  the  supposed  right  of  every  [lerson  to  npel 
usurpations,  had  prtxluced  some  attempts  of  this 
sort  during  the  present  reign.  Even  in  this 
advanced  period  ot  it,  a  conspiracy  was  detected, 

pey, and  deacended  of  that  Oinna,  who,  to(.'Eiher 
with  Caius  IMarlus,  was  once  at  the  hiiiLi  ■<(  the 
popukir  feition,  formed  a  deagn  to  &ii|jijri'f»  ihe 
present  usurpation  of  Ciesar,  and  <i>  r:'>il.m:  the 
republic,  in  which  lua  ancestors  hud  made  so 
cons[acuDDB  a  figure. 

Augustus  was  greatly  perpleied  on  the  disco- 


,  Li,k  1.  li, 
effects  of  clemency,  and  of  a  generous  it 
dence.  "  This  conduct,"  she  oWrved,  "  wi 
tend  to  disarm  his  enemies,  and  would  inle 
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numbers  in  h«  preservation  by  the  ties  of  oHec- 

The  emperor,  heing  accordingly  prevailed  on 
to  take  this  course,  ordereii  that  the  conspirator 
shooli!  be  introduced  lo  his  presence,  gsve  him 
to  understand,  that  his  guilt  ivrs  discovered,  and 

attempt  so  ungenerous  and  unprovoked,  bul  re- 
lieved the  young  man  of  his  fears,  by  assoring 
him  of  pardon,  and  of  every  other  spfcies  of 

ErotRCtion  for  the  future.  In  these  assurances 
e  even  went  beyond  what  mere  clemency  re- 
quiml,  aflecled  to  upbraid  the  author  of  a  desiEn 
on  his  own  life  with  false  modesty,  in  not  de- 
maralina  the  honours  to  which  he  was  juttly 
Enlilled  by  his  birth  j  and  concluded  with  saying. 
Thai,  as  he  trusted  they  were  from  hencefor- 
ward (0  he  friends,  he  should  be  glad  to  reeeive 
his  applications  in  any  matter  by  which  he  could 
contribute  to  hia  advancement  or  bterestj  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  named  him  for  consul  at  the 
next  succession  to  this  dignity. 

In  this  year  are   d^ed,   among 
U.  C.  '757.     other  measures,    some   regulaljons 
,j  which  were  made  by  the  emperor 


'  for  the  belter  government  of  the 
army;  and,  what  was  scaccely  less 
important  In  the  Oiiinioa  of  the 
times,  for  the  conduct  of  antertain- 
inents  in  the  public  theatres.  The 
military  establishment  Eonsisted  of 


„,  „.,..-„-, a  rule  to  exclude .. 

armies,  as  much  as  poaaihie,  all  emancipated 
staves.  This  exclusion,  together  with  some  re- 
formations which  diminished  the  profits  formerly 
military  men,  rendered  it  extremely 


is  bounty  in  order  to 
iving  n 


obliged  to 


who  eniisted,  or  increaung  his  levy-monev, 

chi)^  to  engage  them  by  the  hope  of  future 
advantages,  to  be  reaped  after  certain  periodsof 
dutiful  service.  In  the  prslorian  bands,  he  niade 
1  regulation,  that,  after  sisleen  ^ars'  service,  the 
veteran  should  be  entitled  to  his  dismission,  and 
a  prenuum  of  twenty  thousand  aesterces.'  In 
tlic  Icaions,  after  twelve  years'  service,  that  he 

h  ullbe  entitled  to  twelte  thousand  sesterces-' 
an  1  as  a  fund  for  these  payments,  it  is  probable 
that  the  tax  of  a  tweutietli  on  all  lei^ies  I 
queat  ed  to  strangers,  hetia  of  choice    or 

lata  It  relitions,  was  imposed  dboiit  thii  tin 
Til   tix  dil  nA  extend  to  the  inheritance  i 
the    rd  larv  he  t  at  law  nor  to  legacies^  made 
t     ti      poor  or  to  persons  in  indigent  cii 

With  respect  to  the  pnhtic  entertainments, 
frt  "i  regul-uions  were  mi  !e  to  feeep  friact 
ihe  circus  tor  senators  and  knights,  a[>art 


gnlty  0 


whieh  V 


0  best 


much  desired  by  the  most  honourable  feniilies  at 
Rome,  wased  to  be  in  request,  it  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  qusstors  of  any  prpreding  year  should 
cast  lots  for  tha  office  of  S'dile;  and  that  the 
rules  reBlricting  the  chrace  of  veslais  to  persons 
of  the  most  nolile  extraction,  should  now  be  ron- 
sidcrahly  relaxed,  or  dispensed  wilh;  so  that 
women,  even  descended  from  enfrancbisrc!  slaves, 
might  be  admitted  into  this  order ;  a  very  un- 
likelv  way  to  engage  persons  of  superior  rank  to 
ndopt  ii. 

This  year  Agrippa  Poslhumus  came  of  age, 
md  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood  i  hut,  though 
idojjted,  as  Ids  uider  brothers  had  been,  into  the 
&nily  of  the  emperor,  he  appears  not  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  to  replace  them  ;  and  being 
olscured  by  the  riper  age  and  superior  laironr 
of  Tiberius,  he  passed  through  this  cerenwny 
with  fewer  demonstrations  of  consideration  or 
rcsjwct  from  the  people  than  had  been  paid  to 
'  s  hrothers. 

The  public  was  alarmed  with  earthquakes 

id  inunda^ns  of  rivers,  which,  however  de- 
structive, were  considered  more  as  the  presages 
of  future  -calamities  than  as  present  evil!i,  and 
their  signilicanre  in  that  point  of  view  was  con- 
firmed  by  a  feniine,  which  immediately  followed 
or  accompanied  these  events.  The  inundation 
of  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  the  city  for  many 
<(ayB,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  throueh 
■'  ■■  streets  in  boats.  The  markets  could  not  be 
iplied ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  a  real 

ircity,  which  kept  up  the  prices  aft^r  the  inun- 
dation sulnided,  occasioned  a  dearth  wliich  lasted 
for  some  years. 

During  this  time  of  distress,  it 
n.  C.  758.    being  thought  impossiMc  to  Snd  the 
usu^  supply  of  pruvijiions,  it  was 
JItJBrrfaiij    judged  necessary  to  lessen  the  usual 
Ii^ldui.  consumiition ;  and  loi  tliia  purpose 

'"  ^"S"  °"  S'lJiatoi^'"  »"  slaves  kept  iiir 
Cafi™  ^'''  ""''  ""  foreigners,  exeept  phy- 

Ca  HI  Htiu.  Hcians  and  public  teacherx,  were 
Jog.^aiit,  ordered  to  be  removed  a  hundred 
•Xitt-a.  miles  from  the  city."  Even  the 
servants  and  attendants  of  the 
court  were  disnussed  in  great  numiiers,  and  a 
vacation  was  proclaimed  in  the  courts  of  justice, 


All  feasting  on  the  hirth.day  of  the 
puijiBtor,  or  on  other  days  of  rejoicing,  was  pro- 
hibited i  and  persons,  wont  to  receive  any  part 
of  thdr  snbsistpnce  in  corn  from  the  puliiic  gra- 
naries, had  double  the  usual  quantity  served  out 

Notwithstanding  these  measures  taken  for  tho 
relief  of  the  people,  their  discouteiils  brFskiiig 
forth  in  libels  and  sedilious  coniplainls,  rewunis 
were  published  for  iliscovering  the  autiiors,  and 
some  being  detected,  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
punished.'^ 


sGooi^lc 
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businew  of  state,  infruotcJ  the  rewiving  of 
loreigii  amlnssadiirs  to  three  persons  whom  he 
chose  from  the  eenDte  At  the  Bame  time  he 
himwll  with  }ii9  ordmar;  council  conlinued  to 
deliberate  on  all  questions  which  arose  relating  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  empire.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  committed  himself,  vrithout  an^ 
prospect  of  change,  to  the  intliience  of  Livia 


and  her  fa 


and,  to  c< 


who, 


_n  the  tide  which  was  thus  turned  in  ^vonr 
of  the  Claudian  ^mily,  the  surviving  Agrippa 
seemed  to  form  an  insurmountahie  bar )  hut  this 
young  man,  bdng  of  a  ruile  and  brutal  dispoM- 
tion,  gave  his  antagonist  everf  advantage  in  their 
supposed  competition.    Having,  about  this  time, 

Eiven  some  flagrant  proof  of  this  character  in 
is  behaviour  to  Livia,  and  even  to  the  emperor 
himself,  be  was  degraded  from  his  place  in  the 
&mily  of  Cffiaar,  and  sent,  under  a  military 
guard,  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  near  to  Coraca, 
where  he  leuiained  a  priaoner  during  the  le- 
loaindernf  Ihb  r^n.l 

From  the  disgrace  of  Agrippa  Posthumus, 
it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  Tilierius  was  des- 
tined to  inherit  the  fortunes  and  power  of  Au- 
gustus. He  alone  was  entrusted  wherever 
great  armies  were  to  be  assembied,  and  was 
employed  in  every  service  that  was  hkely  to  end 
with  lustre.  Troubles  on  the  frontier  of  Asia 
or  Africa  were  entrusted  to  other  hands ;  but 
the  harder  struggle  with  the  Germans,  Dalma- 
tians, and  other  fierce  nations  of  Europe,  was 
committed  to  him.  After  having  penetrated,  in 
his  last  campaign,  to  the  Weeer  ajid  the  Elhe,^ 
he  was  called  off  to  support  hia  nephew  anil 
ado|ited  son  Germanicua,  who,  commanding  the 
annv  on  the  side  of  Dalmatia,  found  himself  ton 
weak  to  eiecule  the  Eervica  on  which  he  had 
been  em|iloyed. 

The  provinces  east  of  the  Hadiiatic,  and  from 
thence  probably  to  the  Danube, 
U.  C.  759.  had  formed  the  plan  of  ef  general 
A  lielftm  ""fit-  It  "^  reported,  at  this 
A^Ha  ^l-.'Us-  time,  that  those  nations  coutd  as- 
siu,  tj.  Cecj-  semble  eight  hundred  thousand 
fiuj  JfcftaiH  aiea,  and  that  they  had  two  hun- 
Sii»'°MM,  *'""'  Ihousand  foot  properly  armed, 
.^1.  (S6.  with  nine  thousand  horse.  Being 
so  powerful  in  pant  of  .numbers, 
they  were  enabled  to  divide  their  strength,  and 
to  carry  on  o|ieratiuns,  at  the  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent places.  They  destined  one  part  of  their 
force  to  invade  Italv,  by  Tergeste  and  Nau- 
portusi  another  tota^  possession  of  Macedonia; 
and  a  third  to  defend  their  own  pusseaaions  at 
home.  They  had  now  jianed  to  their  own  ferodty 
a  considerable  knowlsl^  of  the  disdpljne  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  legion,  and  conducted  their 
present  design  with  so  much  address  as  to  escape 
observaliwi  unW  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  They 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  their  hostile  intcn- 
Uona  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans, 
who,  as  provincial  officers  or  traders,  were  settied 
in  the  country,  and  cut  off  all  the  military  iiosts 
which   had  been    advanced    to    protect    th* 


They  entered  Mace<ionia  without  opposition, 
and  with  fire  and  aworil  laid  waste  all  the  {kis- 
ees^ons  and  aettlementa  of  the  Bonians  in  that 

Such  was  the  beginning  of'a  war  with  tha 
barbamus  nations  of  the  northern 
U.  C.  7C0.  and  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire, 
M  Fbrim  ^^''^^,  J^ring  s,imo  ages,  was,  <a 
OivdUHs,  intervals,  intPrru|>ted  end  rpsumeil, 
Stci.  JvWiiw    olten    put    Italy    itself    upon  the 

of  Rome. 
The  Romans,  by  the  continual  labours  of 
seven  centuries,  had  made  their  wav  from  ths 
Tiber  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Daniit'i.',  through 
the  territory  of  warlike  hordes  who  opposed 
them,  and  over  forests  and  ru^ed  ways  that 
were  every  where  to  be  cleared  at  the  exfjense 
of  their  labour  and  their  blond :  but  the  ways 
they  had  made  to  reach  their  enemies  were  now 
open,  in  their  turns,  for  enemies  to  reach  tbem. 
The  ample  resources  which  they  had  formed  by 
their  cultivation  increased  the  temptation  to 
invade  them,  and  &ciliEated  all  the  means  of 
mating  war  upon  their  country.  By  reducing 
the  inhabilanls  of  their  provinces.  En  every  part, 
to  pacific  subjects,  Ihej  brought  the  defence  of 
the  empire  lu  depend  an  a  few  profesaional  sol- 
diers who  composed  the  legions. 

Under  apprebenaon  of^these  eirciimslani-es, 

Augustus  was  heard  to  6.iv,  cm  the 
U.  C,  761.     present     occasion,    tliat  if   |.ro;.er 

ft  SoWt*"*  for  the  deience  of  Itaiv,  aii  enrmy 

^^!^!!!f'  f"><"  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 

i,^Z  n-isht,  in  ten  days,  be  seen  fn>ni 

Ktl  Jut.  the  battlements  of  Rimie.     Kcw 

M-  Pa^'u  levies  were  acconlingly  made,  and 

Aug.  Stifg,  lans,  who  had  been  dischniged 
.aiiai,  70.  from  the  lemons,  were  again  order- 
ed to  repair  to  their  colours!  and 
citizens  of  everj-  condition  were  required  to  fur- 
nish, in  proportion  to  their  estates  or  possessionB, 
certain  quotas  of  men  for  the  service. 

While  the  people,  under  so  many  symptoms 
of  tre|iidatinn,  were  made  sensible  of  their  dan- 
ger, Augustus  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  proper 
opportunity  to  renew  the  part  he  had  of^n  acted 
in  recommending  populaUon  and  marriage.  He 
called  leather,  in  separate  assemUies,  first  the 
married  who  bad  femilies  of  children,  afterwards 
the  barren  and  the  unmarried ;  and  finding  the 
superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
expressed  his  concern  in  a  pubUc  address  t«  the 
fieople ;  enlarged  on  the  consequences  of  popula- 
tion to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  revived  the  marriage-laws,  and,  bv  an 

s  name  from  Papiua  and  Pop- 

of  this  year,  gave  ad{litior 
irried,  and  laid  new  penalt 
cehliacy,  with  a  consideralile  premium  tu  the 
prosecutor  by  whom  any  person  should  be  con- 
victed of  this  ofit^nce. 

Before  these  regulations  should  be  enforced,  a 
year  was  allowed  to  the  unmarried  (o  cha?ige 
their  condition ;  and  the  rigour  of  Ibrmer  laws,' 
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respecting  the  inhen  cc  w  which  hnil 
hitnerlo  been  rcstn  ed  ei  housand 
eealerces,'  whs  co  ba  Frmalps 
were  allewec]  to  inh  larg  and,  the 
bettor  to  testify  the  h  mage  n  w  paid  to  fe- 
male virtue,  the  vesta  w  d  ed  partake 
in  the  privilege  of  Roman  pare  h    ing  three 

In  the  mean  time,  erea  ff  rt  w  re  made  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  mstance,  and  to  lix  the  seat 
of  the  war  in  their  own  cuuntry.  Tiberius  ad- 
vanced far  this  purpose  into  Dalmatia,  and  the 
emperor  hiniEelf  set  out  for  Aiiminuiii,  that  he 
might  be  nearer  the  scene  of  operation  to  receive 
reporlx,  to  prolit  by  intelligence,  and  to  give  bis 
directinns.  He  had,  for  some  time,  empowered  the 
senate  to  eontinue  their  proceedings  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  aa  he  ceased  ta  attend  the  comitia  or 
aasemlilies  of  the  people,  he  mode  free  with  their 
privileges;  and,  under  pretenceofdisordersocca- 
sioned  l>y  the  elec^ans,  took  npon  hunself  the 
nontination  of  magistrates,  or  Unified  his  chtnco 
totbeliilies  by  a  writ  of  recommendation.  Public 
prayers  were  now  oflered  for  his  preservation; 
and  at  his  departureTroai  the  dty,  as  if  he  were 
going  on  a  service  of  great  danger  to  bis  peraun, 
many  vows  were  made,  and  saci^lices  destined  to 
be  offered  up  in  case  of  his  safe  return.' 

Allhougb  the  force  of  the  emure  was  not  yet 
fellon  30  low  as  to  justify  so  much  apprehension, 
the  alarm  nevertheless  eonUnued  for  three  veais.» 

Tiberius  upon  his  arrival  in  Dalmatia,  found 
the  barbailana,  nho  hnd  invaded  that  country, 
commanded  by  two  leaders  of  the  names  of  Bato 
and  Pinetes.  He  fiiriDcd  hia  own  army  into 
s,  commanded  by  Germanicua. 


In  the  service  which  vras  committed  to  Sylva- 
nns  Leridus,  he  met  viith  little  re- 
U.  C.  7G2.  sistance.  Where  he  himself  com- 
manded, the  Romans  were  long 
J^™"  detained  in  the  blockade  of  a  castle, 
C.juoiHa'sj.  which  being  built  on  a  rock,  was 
lanaB.  ex.  rendered  inaccesyhJe  by  the  height 
£ai.  Jal.  of  its  situation,  and  by  the  depths  of 
li^  *'"'"■  thfl  glena  and  gullejs  that  were 
Jag.  3jma,  formed  by  the  torrents  with  which 
^lat.  71.  '  it  was  surrounded.  Bato  had  talien 
post  in  this  place  with  a  numerous 
body  of  hjs  countrymen ;  and  being  provided 
with  necessaries,  endeavoured  to  fire  out  the  ene- 
my. But  he  himself,  in  the  end,  being  weary  of 
his  inactive  and  hopeless  situation,  found  means 
to  escape,  and  letltheremains  of  his  countrymen, 
worn  out  with  wantand  impatience,  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

Where  Giermanicus  commanded,  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge  in  Anduba,  a  fortress  similariy 
situated  with  we  former;  but  which,  alter  re- 
peated attacks,  was  at  last  put  into  his  hands  by 
the  didseiision  of  the  barbarians  who  defended  it. 
These,  having  quarrelled,  turned  their  swords 
mutually  against  each  other.  One  of  the  parties 
set  the  quarters  of  their  anta^nisls  on  fire,  and 
both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  women,   to  avoid  captivity,  threw  them- 


selves, with  their  children,  into  (he  flamee." 
Goto  soon  after  surrenrlered  himself;  and  U- 
ing  asked,  what  templed  him  to  niake  vvar  upoti 
the  Romans  1  made  answer,  "You  aflect  to  treat 
every  nation  as  your  flocks  and  your  property ; 
but  you  intrust  the  care  of  them  to  ravenous 
wolves,  not  to  shejAerds  and  their  diwB."  n 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  IJlie  ofimpPralor, 
with  the  triumphal  ornaments,  were  decreeil  t» 
Tiberius,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germnnicus  ;ii 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  which  were 
made  on  this  occasion,  accounts  ol  a  dillerent  na- 
ture were  received  from  the  Rhine. 

The  Romans,  wishing  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  had  occupied,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, some  coimtry,  and  fbrtiGed  some  stations 
on  the  German  aide.  By  this  disposition  it  was 
intended,  in  case  the  Germans  should  attempt  a 
descent  upon  Gau!,  tliat  part  of  the  Rovan  army 
should  be  so  placed  aa  to  remain  in  their  rear. 
And  indeed  while  they  kept  possession  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  of  both  its  banks, 
they,  in  some  measure,  rendered  every  such  at- 
tem^  impracticaEla  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
posi^n,  the  Germans  had,  far  some  time,  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  making  incursions  into 
Gnul.  They  were  become  ^miliar  with  the 
Roman  army  that  was  stationed  in  their  country, 
exchanged  commodities  with  the  Roman  traders, 
and  began  to  imitate  their  manners. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  the  nations  situated  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Wescr,  when  ftuincti- 
lius  Varus,  who  had  been  lefl  by  Tiberius  in  the 
command  of  the  German  frontier,  began  to  con- 
sider the  na^ves  of  the  conntiy  areund  him,  as 
ripe  for  the  ordinary  impositions  which  the  Ro- 
mans laid  on  their  subjects,  and  made  some  ex- 
actiouH  for  the  supply  of  his  army. 

Some  chiefs  or  leaders  of  Che  neighbourhood, 
particularly  Segimerus,  prince  of  the  ChalU,  ami 
his  son  ArmemUB,  had  observed,  with  indigna- 
tion, these  encroachments  of  the  Roman  genemi, 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  their  country  into  a 
Roman  province.  Being  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
.-..I  ,._, . ..  — ^peoted  by  all  the  naliona 


independence  of  their  people.  They  concealed 
th^r  design  by  redoubUng  their  attention  to  the 
Roman  general ;  took  their  residence  in  bis  quar- 
ters, and  applied  to  him  tor  decision  in  all  the 
disputes  wbich  arose  among  the  natives;  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  vraaknesses  and  the 
strengths  of  their  country,  and  served  bim  as 

S aides  in  conducting  the  marches,  and  in  iixing 
le  stations  of  his  army. 

While,  by  these  artilices,  Segimerus  and  Ar- 
minius  lulled  the  Roman  general  into  perfect 
security,  they  had  their  followers  ready  to  assem- 
ble under  arms,  and  brought  all  the  cbieftsiiis  of 
their  neighbourhood  under  engagements  to  join 
them,  aa  soon  aa  their  design  should  be  ri|ie  tor 
execution.  They  pre[losed  to  draw  the  Etoman 
general  into  a  situation  in  which  he  could  be  at- 
tacked with  advantage,  while  they  themselves, 
without  giving  him  any  alarm,  should  have  a 
pretence  Wr  advaiidng  towards  him  with  all  thtir 
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To  effect  br.tfi  these  purposes,  they  procureJ 
■n  insurrection  of  some  at  the  cantons  over 
which  Spgimerns  claimed  »  aupremacy,  and  ii 
ploreil  the  assistance  i>f  the  RoiEinn  nrmy  in  su 
pTC99in^  the  revolt     Vsthb,  apprehending  th 
the  adetv  of  the  Ronntna,  in  all  their  posHBaioi 
beyonil  the  Rhine,  depended  on  the  sapport ! 
siwuld  aivc  to  thrar  alhes,  put  his  army  in  motit 
to  q^ell  this  jirctendeil  rehellian,  and  aJvanci 
tbrau^h  difficult  irajB  into  the  interior  parto  of 
the  country.     On  this  march  he  was  attend"'' '" 
Seffimerus  and   AnninioB,    and  EUjiplied 
every  requisite  to  promote  the  eervice,  nr  I 
sure  its  success.     Tliese  chie&  h^  assembled 
their  ti>rces,  and  hroaght  forth  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neiirhhourina  country,   under  pretence  of 
acting  as  irregukra  to  cover  the  march  of  (■■- 
Romin  lemons.    In  performing  this  service,  tl 
pervad-d  the  niarslies  and  woods  in  his  front, 
his  flunks,  ami  his  rear,  and  had  actually  b... 
roundwl  him,  when  he  came  upon  the  ground  on 
whic'i  they  proposed  to  make  their  attack. 

Here  the  forests  and  marshes  were  eilt 
ami  iinpassaWe,  eicept  by  a  single  tract  Tlie 
Romins  were  crowded  logelher,  and  entangled 
with  thr'ir  higjage  ;  and  Iving  in  this  condition 
Htliicked  from  every  quarter  at  once,  were  u— *■'- 
to  resist  or  to  escape.  Tunis  succeeded  in  ^ 
iiig  an  o[x>ning  wliich  appeared  at  some  distance 
in  the  woods ;  and  therb,  with  i.s  many  as  could 
fellow  him,  attempted  to  intrench  himself;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  arn>y  fell  by  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  At  night,  seeing  no  hopes  of 
treat,  the  oeneral  himself  fell  upon  his 
iworl,  and  by  his  example  induced  many  officers 
and  soldiers  to  employ  the  same  means  of  avoid- 
iuj^  the  cruellies  or  insults  to  which  they  were 
ei]io3ed. 

A  few  having  found  means  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  night,  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a.  party  sent  upon 
the  first  news  of  thac  disaster  by  Asprenas  from 
Gaul,  lo  favour  th«r  retreat. 

■   had  been  concerted  by  the  Germans,  that  on 


the  S3 


should  be  attacked.     Lndua  CeditJus,  who  com- 


tvay  through  the  enemy,  and,  under  the  greatest 
distresses,  arrived  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  other 
posts  were  forced,  and  the  troops  wtio  had  occu- 

Sed  them  taken  or  killed.  Among  the  former, 
aldus,  an  ofRcer  of  rank,  being  a  prisoner  and 
in  irons,  upon  sonw  insult  that  was  ofiered  to 
him,  struck  idmself  on  the  head  with  his  chains, 
and  expired. 

The  RoEoans,  on  this  occasion,  tost  three  entire 
legions,  or  about  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  a 
conMdefable  body  of  horse.  Asprenas  having 
remained  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  only 
nntil  he  had  orfiecled  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
army  which  had  escaped  from  this  calamity, 
withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  made  dispositions  In 
prevent  any  comraotiens  in  that  province. 

The  first  aocounts  of  this  disaster  were  re- 
cdved  at  Rome  with  the  highest  degree  of  con* 
nternatinn.  The  victorious  enemy  havihg  cut 
off  what  was  centered  as  the  strength  of  the 
empire  on  the  Rhine,  were  supposed  to  be  fol- 
lowinT  al  the  heels  of  llje  messenger  who  brought 
the  news,  G  uards  were  posted  in  different  quar- 
ters of  llie  city  lo  prevent  disorders,  and  to  quiet 


the  fears  of  the  pi'ople.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  to  suspnd  (lie  changes  usually  made  in 
the  provincial  appointments,  and  requiring  tuij 
ofHccr  to  con^nue  in  his  gnvsent  command  until 
eipresa  orders  were  given  to  the  contrary.  1'he 
sacred  records  were  coiiaolted,  to  find  what  reli- 
gious procesnonK  or  ceremonies  liad  l-rrn  per- 
formed on  thBinvaaionoftheCimhrijand  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Marsic  war,  and  th'  sapie 
rites  mere  now  to  be  repeated.  The  emperor  riut 
on  mouining^nd  for  somemontlis  carried  in  his 
looks,  and  in  the  neglect  of  his  iiersnn,  every  ap- 
pearance of  distress.i  Ft  waa  given  out  that,  in 
the  first  transport  of  grief,  he  struck  his  head  on 
the  wall  of  his  chamber.  The  Germans  and 
Qauls  that  vrere  at  Rome,  were  secured  anil  sent 
intj)  the  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  All  citi- 
zens were  ordered  to  arm,  and  many  disappeared 
from  the  street^  to  avoid  being  pressed  to  serve 
in  the  legions. 

There  remained  a  great  army  on  the  eslablish- 
ment  of  the  empire;  but  this  army  being  dispersed 
over  an  eitensive  fronlier  in  Asia  and  AI'ricB,  It 
was  not  supposed  that  a  soffident  force  could  be 
brought  from  thence  in  lime  to  protect  the  capi- 
tal against  an  enemy  who  was  believed  to  be 
hastening  lo  its  gales.  Very  violent  means  were 
therefore  employed  to  form  an  army  in  Italy,  and 
forced  underarms  by  the  terror  of  mili- 
Ition,  The  forces  which  were  brought 
in  this  manner  to  the  emperor's  standard  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Tiberius ;  and,  as 
fast  as  they  could  l>e  put  into  a  regular  form,  be- 
tewards  Gaui. 

measures  the  Romans   acted  more 
from  their  own  fears,  than  from  a  just  apprejien- 
of  what  was  lo  beeipected  from  the  enemy. 

i  most  active  and  vigorous  conquerors  can 
seldom  act  up'  to  the  fears  of  those  they  have  van- 
quished ;   and  the  Germans,  on  this  occadoii, 

"     ■   with  having  freed  their  own  country 


from  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army,  made  n 
Lttempt  to  pursue  their  victory,  and  reniained 
quiet  in  their  own  possessions.^ 

In  the  following  summer  Tilie- 
U.  C.  763.    rius  and  Germanicus,  to  recover  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  arms,  having 
LtBidn!  passed  the  Rhine,  laid  waste  the 

"  suaitmi       adjacent  country,  but  not  meeting 
imiis,  with  an  enemy,  returned  without 

er.  Kal.  JiO.  having  given  occasion  to  any  signal 
l^h"  e-ivat.  They  supposed  that  the 
Aug.  38t^  natives  were  retired  from  the  fron- 
JEua,  ■&  tier,  in  order  to  tcm^  them  to  fol- 
low into  the  forests  of  thatiniper- 
',  and  to  engage  them  in  difiicull 
lut  Iraving  done  enough  to  enable 
the  capital  lo  recover  from  its  panic,  Uiej  broogbt 
back  in  autumn  the  Roman  army  into  Gaul, 
and  from  thence  themselves  returned  into  Italy. 
In  this  year  Drusus,  the  son  of 
U.  C.  763.  TilicriuB,  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
*.f.  38™.  qus^lOTi  axleen  prators  were  em- 
mtat-Ti.  ployed,  in  the  year  tollowing,  the 
number  of  these  magistrates  was 
■educed  te  twelve.  It  being  alleged  that  gover- 
lors  of  provinces,  to  preclude  the  complaint; 
vhich  were  ofien  made  against  them  ujion  theit 
■emoval,  extorted  attestations  and  corapbmcntarj 
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adilresBes  frnm  the  ]ieopIe  they  had  opprfssn),  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  governor  should  receive  any 
hnnomry  gilt  or  attestation  from  Ma  province^ 
during  the  continuance  of  his  power,  nor  sooner 
than  SIX  months  after  his  return  to  Rome. 

The  age  of  the  emperor  now  led  men  In  think 
sf  liiK  successor ;  and   predictionB  of  his  di 


to  the  edict  which  f< 
JictioDfl  relating 
ever.     Among  the  drcumstanceB 


that  characterise  the 
>aiil,  that  Roman  knighta,  or  citiicns  of  qtiality, 
had  pernis^on  to  eihllnt  themselves  as  gladia- 
tors.! 

Tiherius,  at  his  roCifhi  to  Rome^ 
TJ.  C.  7fi*.  after  the  noletl  services  he  had  iier- 
Wjrmaofeas  formed  on  the  Save  and  the  Rhine, 
Gtsnr.  had  a  triumphnl  entry.    In  ascenil- 

C-  Fouietui  iQg  the  cafHtol  he  dismounted  from 
et^'iil  JaL  ^'^  carriage,  and  threw  himself  at 
c.  fuillliu  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  who  stood 
farra.  in  the  way  to  receive  him.'     After 

jttff.  Mm.       the  procession  was  over,  Sliows  were 
'  exhibited  hy  Germanicus,  in  which 

two  hundred  lions  were  hunted  down ;  and  a 
portico  which  Livia  had  erected  to  the  menmry 
of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cssar,  being  dedicated 
about  this  time,  served    Ui  increase  the  solem- 

bf  the  Claudain  lamily,  on  whom  the  sove- 
reign power  seemed  already  to  devolve,  Germa- 
nicos.  tite  grandson  of  Livia  by  Drusus,  the 
youniTflr  of  her  sons,  was  most  in  favour  with 
the  |jeople.  He  was  recommendi'd  by  an  ap- 
penr^nce  of  openness  and  candour  in  his  man- 
ncr>L,  and  hy  the  facility  with  which  he  engaged, 
aciMnling  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  republic, 
in  tlio  defence  of  his  dients,  and  in  pleading 
their  causes,  whetlier  before  the  emperor  Mmseit, 
or  tuifore  the  ordinary  judges.  Tiberius,  on  the 
contrary,  sremed  to  he  of  a  dark  and  suspidous 
temper,  and  was  supposed  to  cover,  under  the 
appearances  of  moderation,  which  he  studied  to 
preserve  in  public  and  in  presence  of  the  empe- 
ror, a  jealous  and  cruel  disposition.  But  Livia, 
who,  in  the  present  period  of  her  husband's  life, 
had  the  entire  government  of  hioi,  preferred  her 
son  to  her  grand^in,  and  eniployed  all  her  influ- 
ence to  mMB  the  choice  of  a  successor  fall  on 
Tiberius. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  pleased  with 
the  respite  from  trouble  which  these  delegaies 
of  his  power  endeavoured  to  procure  for  liim, 
reposed  himself  much  on  their  care,  and  was 
pleased  la  be  supphed  with  every  change  of 
amusement  or  pleasure  for  which  it  was  known 
that  he  had  an)  relish '  He  was  attended  by 
agreeable  women,  musicians,  coowdians,  aivi 
even  dfcliimers  an  favourite  tonnes  in  philosophy, 
who  made  a  part  oS  the  scene  at  the  close  of  his 
ordinary  meals.  At  his  entertainments  he 
treated  the  guests  with  presents  of  dresses,  trin- 
kets, or  money,  and  amused  them  with  loWeties, 
in  which  they  had  chances  that  entitled  them  to 
prizes  of  dilferent  values,  or  with  auctions  <of 
pictures,  in  which  the  back  of  the  picture  being 
turned  to  the  company,  they  hid  upon  chance.' 


Of  these  pastimes  some  were  probably  the 
amusements  of  the  emperor's  old  age,  and  mark- 
ed the  decline  of  life.  In  his  more  vigoroui 
years,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  sufii- 
drntly  oceuined  with  tlie  business  of  stale,  and 
with  the  attention  which  he  gave  in  person  to 
every  questbn  that  arose  in  the  government  of 
BO  extennve  an  empire.  Eiery  transaction  was 
still  communicated  to  htm,  and  desptehrd  in  his 
name;  but  from  the  symptoms  which  lie  gavo 
of  an  ineJinatioD  to  retire  from  af^irs,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  application  was  greatly  alialed.  So 
long  as  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  senate 
in  (:crson,  he  generally  received,  on  the  days  of 
their  meeting,  the  compliments  of  the  members 
at  his  own  house  or  in  the  forum ;  from  thence 
was  conducted  by  them  to  the  plare  of  nssemhly, 
and,  before  they  proceeded  to  business,  commonly 
went  round  a  circle  of  those  wlio  were  present, 
newbat  obliging  (o  raeh.     Thia 


liigiiest  drtumstance  of  state  which  he  ever  as- 
sumed. As  a  private  person,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  treated  as  an  equal, 
and  made  one  at  the  entertainments  and  parttea 
of  pleasure  that  were  made  by  bis  friends;  hut 
in  the  decline  of  lite,  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
senate,  so  he  desired  lo  be  excused  from  receiving 
the  visits  of  the  members,  or  even  of  his  private 
friends;  ajid,  under  pretence  of  bring  mnch 
occupied  with  the  troubles  which  still  subsisted 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  be  ilecHnrd  going 
into  company  upon  any  occasion  whatever-^ 

While  the  emperor  thus,  in  a 
XJ.  n.  7G5.  great  measun^  withdrew  from  the 
amiiai.  public  view,  the  fourth  |ieriod  of 

Pl^S™'  **"  ?."""'  *"'  '"^'^^  ^^  '""'  iccep'- 
,ajig.  40IIIS.  ^'  **'  ^^  government,  being  about 
t„  "-pire,  he  again   lesunied  his 


command  with  the  usual  t 
prolonged  the  tribunitian  power  in  the  person 
of  Tiberius  for  other  S\e  years,  and  prntitled 
his  son  Drusus  from  being  qutestflr,  lo  be  enter- 
ed on  the  list  of  consuls  without  passing  tluimgh 
the  tank  of  pretor. 

Augustus,  in  entering  upon  this  new  period 
of  his  government,  in  which  he  was  no  longer 
to  attend  the  senate  in  person,  receiveil  from  this 
body.  In-  a  formal  act,  full  powers,  with  the  ad- 
vice ot'^his  ordinary  council,  lo  determine  all 
questions  of  slate,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  adopted  children,  to  enact  taws  of  equal 
authority  with  those  he  had  formerly  passed  in 
the  senate.  These  powers  he  had  already  ex- 
ercised ;  and  we  may  suppose  them  lo  have  licen 
thus  formally  conferred  ujion  him,  chiefly  that 
it  might  ba  made  to  appear  how  &r  the  &iuily 
of  Livia,  now  included  in  the  same  net,  were 
laised  lo  an  avowed  participation  of  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  nrst  consultations  of  this  new  legislature 
were  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  peual  laws, 
which  having  remained  without  any  I'onsidcrahle 
change  fram  the  times  of  the  republic,  were  still, 
in  respect  to  the  forms  of  trial,  better  calculated 
lo  protect  the  subject  than  to  grati^  the  pas- 
sions of  the  sovereign.  Banishment,  by  which, 
under  the  republic,  criminals  were  at  iilierly  to 
evade  any  sentence,  and   which,  in  reality,  had 
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nothing  giictoua  bea[des  tfae 
their  being  obliged  to  travel  fmm  Rump,  anJ  lo 
forego  dtj  prefimienta  and  honours,  was,  by  a 
reguUtlion  noiv  mad^  rendered  more  Eciere,  and 
not  suffered  lo  remain,  as  the  courtiers  Icrmpd 
them,  a  mere  elusion  of  justice.  Under  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  bj  ihis  regulation,  the  exile 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  choose  the  plaee  of 
his  retreat,  nor  suffered  to  retain  his  effects.  He 
mioht  reside  in  any  island  surrounded  by  lifty 
miles  of  sea,  and  in  some  islands  which  were 
mentioned,  as  Cos,  Rhodes,  Lesbos,  and  Sar- 
dinia, though  less  remote ;  but  he  was  entirely 
debarred  from  the  continent.  He  was  allowed 
to  retain  of  his  estate,  if  it  amounted  to  so  much, 
five  hundred  thousand  sesterces,'  and  might 
have  a  ship  of  a  thousand  amphone,'  and  two 
boats  with  twenty  servants  or  slaves ;  but  was 
not  at  liberty  to  [lass  from  one  island  to  another, 
nor  to  change  the  place  of  his  abode. 

So  lar  the  transition  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
dtizen  against  the  severities  of  govemmenl, 
which  is  a  part  in  the  sprit  of  llfertj,  to  the 
jealaugy  of  the  prtnee  against  the  license  of  his 
suhjecte,  which  equally  tiebngs  to  monarchy, 
was  abundantly  mild;  but  even  this  law,  under 
the  prospect  of  its  immediate  epplicaljon,  gave 
weight  to  tiie  chains  with  which  every  dlizen 
aln^y  felt  himself  loaded.  The  subjects  of 
prosecution  that  were  likely  to  draw  the  animad- 
veruon  of  a  despotic  court,  were  not  injuries 
to  society  and  offences  to  human  nature,  which 
the  ingenuous  ever  wish  to  shun,  as  well  as  to 
restrain;  but  rather  want  of  submissian  or  re- 
spect, libels,  petulant  freedoms,  and  even  merit 
ilsel^  if  such  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  supe- 
riors. The  new  law,  indeed,  by  the  directions 
contained  in  it  lo  take  cognizance  of  libels  and 
dclamalory  publications,  under  the  denomination 
of  treason,  seemed  to  point  chiefiy 


pretensions.' 

In  the  same  year  mankind  had 
n.  C.  79G.     still  more  reason  lo  be   alarmed ; 

Tiberius  was  associated  with  Au- 
Siit.  Pm-  guslus  in  the  government,  and  de- 
vaKt.  Sm.  clared  to  have  equal  power  with 
S  4i™  ^^^  emperor  himself  in  all  the  pro- 
.^i.  75.  '      vincea  within  his  department,*  On 

this  occa^on  the  new  associate  ' 
the  empire,  lo  raise  his  conaderation,  and 
amuse  the  people,  exhilnted  no  less  than  thi 
separate  triumphal  processions 
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to  accompany  him  on  the  road  to  Beneventom 
They  went  to  Aslura  "viand;  but  as  Augustus, 
when  (he  wind  was  fiivourahle,  always  preferred 
going  by  waler,  they  embarked  at  Ihis  place,  and 
eleeml  for  the  coast  of  Campania.  On  Iheir 
lage,  Augustus  was  seized  with  a  dysentrry, 
continued,  as  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  to  visil 
the  diflerent  islands  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  At 
CapriB  he  passed  some  days  with  uncunimon 
gayety,  and  without  appearing  to  eulli-r  much 
from  his  (iistemper.  At  Naples  he  alJendcd  the 
public  sports  which  were  given  upon  his  arrival. 
From  thence  be  continuedhis  route  lo  Bene\en- 
tum,  where  Tiberius,  being  lo  embark  at  Brim- 
'  '  -  ■  '  ■  leave,  and  (he  emjieroi 
"     finding  his  i 

...   ... lied  at  Hola, .. , .__ 

hieh  his  &mi1y  had  originally  sonie  fio^set 
sions,  and  at  which  bis  father  died.  From  the 
time  of'his  arrival  at  this  place  he  refufrd  to 
lifilen  lo  any  business.'  On  the  morning  of  the 
Itilh  of  August,  he  ashed  if  his  illness  had 
caused  any  tumults  or  insurrretions,  railed  lor 
a  mirror,  and  desiteJ  to  be  drcsseil.  Be  said  lo 
those  who  attended  him,  "What  think  ynu 
now!  Havel  acled  my  part  properly?"  then 
repealed  the  form  with  wtiich  aclors  commonly 
end  the  representation  of  a  play,  desiring  the 
audience,  that  if  the  piece  was  lo  their  hklng 
they  should  applaud.*  "I  found,"  he  said,  "a 
dt^  of  brick,  and  changed  it  into  marble."  Ii. 
this  he  alluded  to  his  policy  in  the  slate,  as  well 
as  to  his  buildings  at  Rome. 

Augustus  died  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  in  the  seienty-uith  year 
of^his  age.  His  body  was  transported  t'rom 
Nola  to  Bovil Ik,  carried  by  the  magistrates  ol  ibo 
several  towns  on  the  route.  They  moved  in  the 
night,  and  halted  b^  day,  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  sfason.  At  Bovillffl  it  was  received  and  car- 
ried forward  to  Rome,  1^  a  numerous  company 
of  the  equestrian  order. 

The  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  honours 
to  be  paid  at  the  funeral ;  and  the  members  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  proposals  they  made  to 
eialt  the  dead,  and  lo  express  their  own  sorrow.' 
Some   proposed,   that   the   funeral    proresaion 


should  conclude  with  a  solemn  dirge,  o 
griel)  to  be  performed  by  the  children  of  all  the 
principal  families  in  Rome.  Others  moved,  that 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  noble  Ruoiana 
should  exchange  the  gold  ring,  which  was  the 
badge  of  their  rank,  for  • ''  "  ~    "   "  ''"" 


ihoold  be  collected  from  the  funeral  pi 
the  highest  order  of  priests. 

At  this  funeral,  in  whatever  form  it  was 

Tyberius,  who  had  been  recalled  on  the  nea 
proach  of  the  empeitir's  death;  the  othe 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  on  whom  Ihe  i 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ne  Will  of  Augustus— Reviea  of  his  Reign— And  of  his  ChaTactsr— Tiberius  Tetania  to  Nola 
— hsves  without  delay  his  ordtrs  throughout  the  Empire- In  the  Senate  affects  Reluctance  ti 
charge  himtelfinUh  tKe  Government— Mutiny  in  Panonia—On  the  Rhine—Second  JMuiiny  on 
the  Arrival  of  Depuiies  from  the  Senate—Imposture  of  Clemens—Plot  of  Ubo—Desciiptunt  if 
Tiberias— i)ealk  of  Germanieus — And  Trial  of  Pieo. 


AUGtTSTnS  had  made  his  wilt  about 
ifen  mitiiths  bpfoce  he  difd,  bequeathing  two 
thirds  of  biB  estate  to  Tiberius,  tlie  o^ei  third  (o 
L4via,  with  au  injunction  to  take  the  names  of 
Julia  and  Ani^usta.  In  sucoesaion  to  Lisiaand 
her  son  hi-  sulistituled  the  younger  Drusus,  the 
Eon  of  Tiberius,  for  a  thint ;  and  overlooking 
Claudina,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elder  Druaus,  and 
gtaniison  of  Li™,  he  bequeathed  the  remainder 
lo  the  brother,  Gemianicus  Ciesar,  and  his  oST- 
apring,  already  consisting  of  three  sons  and  as 
many  daujrhters.'.To  thi9  numerous  Ust  of  heirs 
he  snhstituleii  au  ostentatious  catalc^^ue  of  prin- 
cipal citizens  and  senators  But  persisted  so 
much  in  his  aeveritj  lo  the  unhappy  JuUa,  ae  lo 
forbid  her  a  place  in  his  monument  Aa  a  legacy 
to  bs  distributed  lo  the  Roman  people,  he  be- 
queathed four  millions  of  sesterces,  or  about 
Ihirty-three  thousand  pounds  sterling  j  as  a  fund 
for  the  tribes  or  wards  of  the  city,  to  defray  their 
respective  corporation  expenses,  he  bequeathed 
three  millions  five  hundred  tliouaand  sestercea, 
cT  about  twenty  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds  sterling;  to  theprstorian  bands 
one  thou^tand  sesterces,  or  about  eight  pounds 
sterling  a  man ;  lo  the  cohorts  of  the  city  live 
hundred,  or  al«ut  four  pounds  sterling  a  man  i 
lo  th?  lei^ionathreehundred,oralNiut  two  pounds 
leu  shiihnss  a  man.^  These  suma  he  ordered 
to  be  paid  immediately ;  leaving  money  in  his 
coffers  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Other  legades, 
of  which  some  did  not  exceed  a  hundr^  and 
sixty,  or  a  hunrlred  and  seventy  pounda  slewing, 
he  directed  to  bo  paid  at  different  times,  and 
aliened  the  scantiness  of  h(3  estate,  from  which 
hialieirs  were  not  likely  to  draw  above  a  hun- 
dred and  Hfty  millions  Roman  money,  or  about 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  jiounds  el«r' 
ling.  The  soma  which  he  had  received  in  lega- 
cies, amounting  to  about  eleven  millions  sterling, 
he  had  expended  in  public  works. 

After  his  will  was  read,  four  separale  memo- 
rials were  produced.  The  first  contained  in- 
structions for  his  (iineral ;  the  second,  a  list  of 
the  actions  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded  on 
his  tomb ;  the  third,  a  state  of  the  re^blic,  in- 
dudlng  the  military  eatabliahmenl,  the  diatribalion 
of  IheHegions,  the  revenue,  the  public  disburse- 
jDCnts,  thenwoey  actually  lodged  in  Ibo  treasury, 
the  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  due,  with  a  reter- 
ence  to  the  oeiBons  in  whose  handa  the  vouchera 

The  fourth  memorial  contained  poUtical  in- 
structions or  maxims,  in  which  he  dissuaded  th« 
peo[de  from  the  too  frequent  manumisaon  of 
_i __.!    r .u.   ._.    _.i_.-__:.j|  jjf  f^ 


slaves, 


d  from  the  ti 
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ragneis  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citiiena ;  and 
recommended  litling  ofHces  of  state  with  persons 
of  experience  and  reputation.  The  public  set- 
vice,  he  ol>served,  never  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
angle  officer,  nor  all  the  powers  of  the  common- 
wealth be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  person.  Such  exclusive  trusts,  he 
said,  must  lead  to  abuse,  and  end  in  a  scardty  of 
persona  lit  [o  be  empbyed.  Such  were  the 
arguments  of  Catulus  and  Calo,  when  they 
|ileaded  against  the  exorbitant  powers  of  Fompey 
and  Cieaar;  and  Ihe  reasonings  now  aacribfJ  to 
Augustus  seema  to  be  borrowed  from  theirs,  and 
with  too  little  legard  to  the  difference  of  persons 

It  is  said,  (hat  in  thU  memorial  the  emperor 
concluded  with  an  injunction  not  lo  attempt  any 
ferther  conquest  or  any  ferther  exti^nsion  of  the 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  upon  re- 
conl,  from  which  we  are  able  to  collect  the  cha- 
racter of  this  celebrated  reign.  The  immediata 
elFecta  of  il,  in  many  parts,  appear  lo  have  been 
splendid  and  salutary.  Among  these  we  are  Ic 
reckon  the  cessa^n  of "~  ' — "^ —  ""'    "  "'^ 

luls  who, 
being  annually  elected  by  the  people,  asoflien  re- 
newed the  passion  of  their  country  for  war  and 
conquest,  there  began  n  succesuon  of  emperors 
who  were  addicted  to  sloth  and  sensualitv,  more 
than  to  ambition;  or  if  disposed  lo  war,  who  in 
youth,  or  in  some  particular  period  of  life,  ei- 
lausted  their  paasiun  for  military  fame,  and  be- 
came from  thenceforward  a  powerful  restraint  on 
the  ambition  of  thar  own  officers.  These  they 
considered  as  rivals  and  objects  of  jealousy,  or  as 
dangerous  inslrumeniB,  ever  ready  lo  involve 
them  in  wars  abroad,  lo  disturb  (heir  government 
at  home,  or  to  divert  their  revenue  from  those 
pleasurable  applications  in  which  they  wished 

Whatever  was  lost  lo  citizens  of  rank  or  high 
pretension  at  Rome,  by  the  establishment  of  Ina 
monarchy,  was  Bained  lo  the  other  subjects  of 
the  empire.  The  provinces,  from  bemg  the 
temporary  property  of  individuals,  and  stript  to 
enrich  a  succesaon  of  masters,  breame  Iho  con- 
tinued subjects  of  a  sovereign,  who  as  often  aa 
he  understood  his  own  inleresiU  proteelril  Ihem 
against  the  oppresaon  of  his  ofhcers,  and  !<]iared 
vr  nursed  them  as  a  continual  source  of  revenue 
and  of  power  lo  himself. 

While  these  desirable  effects  naturally  resulted 
from  the  new  establishment,  many  circunisliincea 
of  great  lustre  in  the  history  of  the  age  were 
ascribed  lo  the  sovereign.    The  seeds  (if  iuge- 
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Tiguur  uniler  the  icpuHir,  now  began  to  be 
reaped  in  n  [ilentiful  narvcBt. 

Literature,  and  atl  (bf.  more  agrpeahle  fruits 
of  ioirenuity)  receiveil  under  Ihe  bret  «nj|«Tor  a 
peculiar  degree  of  attention  and  enpouraiiement. 
AiKUstns  was  himself  a  proficient  in'lctters, 
or,  willing  Id  be  amused  with  the  puraoils  of  the 
learned,  read  his  own  productions  in  the  eirxJe 
of  hi-i  frir-ids  ;  and,  whiit  is  more  difficult  fflT  an 
author,  heard  without  jealooBj  the  compositionH 
of  others,  by  which  his  own  were  prohaWy  fer 
eiccllee).  He  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his 
enemy's  party,  protected  from  the  oppresaon  of 
his  own,  and  selected,  aa  his  favonrites,  the  moat 
ingenious  men  of  the  dmefc'  By  his  moiiificence 
to  thesp,  hia  own  name,  aa  well  as  that  of  his 
minister,  has  t)i'conie  proverhial  in  the  history  of 
letters,  and  is  deeply '  inscribed  on  monuments 
which  can  nevei  perish,  eicept  bj  some  calamity 
fetal  to  mankind. 

The  provinces  greatly  ditcr^fied  in  respect  to 
situation,  climate  and  soil,  as  well  as  in  resiiect 
to  the  arts  which  they  severally  possessed,  hav- 
ing the  benelU  of  general  peace,  and  the  protec- 
Iron  of  a  common  sovereign,  reaped  the  advun- 
tage  of  nn  easy  communication  and  a  floorisbine 
trade.  All  the  surpluj  wealth  of  the  more  cnldvaled 
parts  of  the  earth  being  drawn  to  the  capital,  and 
beino  at  the  disposal  oF  single  men,  was  expend- 
ed iri  ivurits  of  magnificence,  and  if  not  of 
utility,  at  lei^  of  splendid  caprice.  From  this 
fund,  mere  erected  those  maanificent  febrica,  of 
which  the  ruins,  stJU  mark  the  place  on  which 
stood  the  capild  of  the  western  world.  The 
omi«re,  at  the  same  lime,  in  all  its  parta  received 
thiie  improvements  which  are  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants of  opulence  and  peace.  The  lands 
were  cultivated!  (^ties  were  built,  adorned,  or  ei: 

The  rough  and  vigorous  hands  by  which  thi 
great  em[Mre  was  formed,  bad  carried  the  balance 
and  the  sword  of  slate  before  they  could  manage 


thoy  had  provided  for  themselves  the  ordinary 
means  of  accommodation  or  pleasure.  A  Rf 
]  an  artist,  but ' 
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rage,  penetration,  sagacity,  and  all  Ihe  adi 
taees  which  constitute  the  personal  snfieriority 
oTone  man  over  another      As  a  '  ' 

statesman,  he  was  Ihe  reverse  of  the 
and  feeble  subjects  of  whom  each  professes  a 
particular  part  in  the  science  or  practice  of  hu- 
man affiiirs,  but  of  whom  none  is  qualified  to  di- 

In  proportion,  however,  as  this  nation  of  ma& 
telB  fccced  into  their  service  the  industrious  and 
the  learned  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
practitioners  of  every  art,  and  the  professors  of 
every  science  flocked  to  the  capital.  Their  pro- 
ducUons,  thoagh  spumed  and  rejectei  at  flrsl, 
were  receivai  by  degrees,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (bunci  the  most  ample  rewards.  By 
these  means,  the  practice  of  every  art  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome,  even  Romans  were  taught  to  be- 
come artists  and  mechanics,  and,  by  following  a 


moltifJicity  of  inferior  pursuits  and  occupation^ 
were  touglit  to  lower  the  haughty  spiiil  of  iha 
conqoerora  of  the  worid,  to  the  le^el  of  the  nations 
tliey  bad  sutxtoed. 

In  Ihe  iJmeB  immediately  preceding  the  civil 
wars,  foreign  letters,  though  fondly  nwivn)  by 
— nyofihe  first  citizens  of  Rome,  nere  sllil  a 
velty,  and  conadered  by  the  people  as  a  l^ji- 
lash  affectation.  But  theleadera  in  this  ir.'hirn 
being  the  first  officers  and  greatest  men  of  llie 
slate,  as  LdcdIIub,  Cicero,  Cat<^  and  Ca>!or; 
such  illustrious  eiampleB  soon  remove"]  every  jire- 
-idicc,  and  engaged,  m  the  puTsuit  of  leaniinSi 
,'ery  talent  that  coubl  be  diverted  troni  the  more 
blent  iinrsuits  of  amtniion  or  pleasure. 
.  The  dvil  wars  for  some  time  retarded  Ihe 
progress  of  letteres  bat  when  brought  to  an  end, 
left  the  imblic  in  possession  of  the  bius  it  liad 
'  id.  Octavius  bimselpiaving,  in  bis  yoiilli, 
_.  ..  jd  this  bias,  was  proHlbly,  in  his  palronj^e 
of  the  learned,  more  led  by  inciinatinn,  and  Ifsi 
by  mere  policy,  than  bo  was  in  other  jiarts  of 
the  conduct  with  which  he  gained  the  fevour- 
able  opinion  of  the  world.  He  loved  correcttie^a 
and  accuracy  in  all  his  compositions,  and  iic^'er 
delivered  his  mind  on  any  serious  matter,  even 
hia  own  ^mily,  without  memoiials  oi  wiitlen 

Although  the  effects  of  tliis  reign,  therefore, 
in  many  of  tlie  particulars  wo  have  mrntioniil, 
were  the  sequel  of  mere  peace,  and  of  the  nspite 
which  llio  world  began  to  enjoy  from  the  disor- 
ders with  which  it  had  been  lately  afflicleil,  much 
Uhewise  may  be  ascribed  to  the  [lersonal  charac- 
tor  of  the  prince.  Alter  the  secure  eatalilish- 
ment  of  bis  power,  his  government  lirgnn  to  bt 
distinguished  by  appearances  of  moderation  and 
justice,  supported,  in  this  part  of  his  Wte,  nith  9 
regular  and  ordinary  tenor,  which  does  not  war- 
rant an^  doubt  of  bis  sincerity,  or  any  suspicion 

purpose  diflerent  from  that  which  he  proiesEcd  to 

In  his  character  of  legislator,  he  generally  sub- 
mitted his  intended  acts  to  public  inspection,  en. 
couraged  persons  of  every  description  to  ollir 
amenijments,  and  sometimes  adopted  lho«-  which 
were  offered  to  him.'  In  the  exercise  ot  ihees- 
ecutive  power,  he  took  the  assatanceof  a  cbosen 
council,  with  whom  he  deliberated  on  the  ordi- 
nary measures  of  state.  In  accejrting  of  tlie  ho- 
nours which  were  offered  to  him,  he  checked 
instances  of  extreme  servihty,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  Uberality  or  moderation  in  the  use 
of  the  powers,  which  the  flattery  of  djiing  persons 
frequently  gave  him  over  their  larailies  and 
estates.  He  became  the  guardian,  rather  than 
the  co-heir,  of  the  orphans,  with  whom  he  was 
joined  in  the  father's  will.  Some  he  ijut  in  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  whole  inherilsncct 
others,  while  under  age,  lie  treated  aa  bis  warJs, 
and  btonght  up  with  every  advantage  to  the  en- 
kronientof  their  fortunes,  which  they  often  re- 
craved  with  considerable  additions,  made  either 
by  his  care  or  by  his  bounty. 

But  what  is  of  all  other  circumstances  most 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  reign,  was  the 
judgment  and  address  with  which  the  em|ieror 
reprrased  the  license  of  the  mihtary,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  own  elevation,  tbo  artfiil  policy  liy 
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whifh  he  nffpcteJ  to  restore  some  fragments  of 
til?  civil  government  tlint  he  himself  t^d  broken 
(invvji,  and  the  mution  viith  which  he  retained 
the  rhiracter  and  profe^on  of  a  civil  magiRtrnte 
am!  of  a  citizen,  while  he  gnverned  as  master. 
Joined  to  these,  we  may  reckon  the  ah[e  dioirc 
mhieh  he  niaili'  of  ofRcera  fit  to'be  Iruated  in  the 
ilii!erent  depart meiils  of  the  public  eerviizej  the 
coTislincy  with  which  ho  pcrsereced  in  emploT- 
inii  tlicm,  and  the  Uberalit^  with  wMch  he  ma^ 
tlii-in  t'eel  that  the  prosperity  of  his  tiirtunea  was 
Ih.'ir  «wn.  While  he  gave  these  indications  of  a 
greiit  mind,  and  poas^sed  these  powerful  sup- 
ports of  a   prosperous  life,   he  dispensed  with 


other  parts  of  it7  Are  we  to  suppose 
wii-i[  me  em[eror  Julian  insinuates,'  that  Oda- 
VUI-;  rpceivc-d  in  tlie  later  period  of  his  life  new 
lifjlits,  mas  become  a  new  man;  and  that,  b?  the 
Ie»Mii3  of  Zeno,  at  an  early  period,  this  Came- 
leiin  uii^hc  have  tiled  his  colour,  and  been  fionn 
the  first,  what  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  state 
of  his  fortunes,  a  real  friend  to  mankind'?  The 
authority  nf  Julianj  no  dimW,  is  highly  respect- 
able ;  but  if  a  person  in  youth  carry  the  marks 
of  H  biid  dispo^tion,  and  deliberately  commit  atro- 
cious actions  when  his  interest  required  them, 
me  are  still  warranted  to  questinn  the  dncerity 
of  bis  eonvemon,  though,  la  a  diSerent  Mate  of 
his  interest,  even  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  should 

Octuviuadoes  not  appear  to  have  had  from  na- 
ture, in  any  hi^h  degree,  those  dispositions  to  bene- 
volence or  malice  which  are  the  great  distinguish- 
ing printiplea  of  virtue  add  vice.  He  seems  to 
have  bexn  indiHinent  to  mankind ;  .but  desirous 
nf  consideration  and  power,  as  objects  of  interest 
to  himselC  His  luhng  passion  was  a  desire  to 
reign.  In  bia  way  to  this  end,  he  committed 
many  crimes;  but  Having  once  eflected  his  pur- 
pose, be  had  no  other  criminal  dispOfilions  to  gra- 
tify ;  or,  after  he  was  sovereign,  standing  in  awe 
ofa  free  spirit  which  he  durst  not  insult,  he,  either 
from  inclination  or  policy,  and  probably  in  part 
from  both,  prefrtted,  as  \t  is  sarpriaing  that  BTBTif 
one  else  does  not  prefer,  the  proper  use  of  his 
power  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

Upon  this  principle,  in  a  life  so  varied  as  that 
of  Oclavius,  appearances  of  cruelly  and  of  cle- 
mency, of  caution  and  of  enterprise^  of  violence 
and  of  moderation,  may  have  6jualk  found  « 
place  in  the  course  of  his  actions.    And  in  his 

Eirson,  ne  may  read  the  same  character  of  am- 
tious  design,  when  he  affected  to  join  the  se- 
nate in  restoring  the  lepublic,  or  when  he  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  murder  of  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  support  that  formof  gavernment;  when 
he  courted  the  protection  of  Cicero  agaii 
tony,  or  when  he  sacrificed  the  life  of  Cicero  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemy ;  when  he  made  or 
broke  off  bis  treaties  of  mariiafe,  and  sought 
for  aids  to  his  amlrilion,  even  in  the  choice  of  nis 
licentious  amours;  when  he  pardoned,  and  when 


he  executed  those  who  were  dct«ctc?d  in  designs 
■n  life. 

>urselyes  therefore  as  judges  on  the 
solemn  appeal  vyhich  Augustus  on  nis  death-bed 
matle  to  the  sense  of  the  worid,  it  is  probable, 
as  he  was  in  some  degree  able  to  redeem,  in 
administration  of  his  sovereignty,  the  enor- 
es  which  he  had  committed  in  obfaining  it. 
;hn11  bestow  upon  him  neither  the  ejiithcts  of 
reproach  and  of  infamy,  which  he  appears  to 
'     "    deserved  in  the  eariy  period  of  hie  lifi',  nor 
!  terms  of  encomium  and  praise,  which  he 
s  to  have  merited  in  the  longer  and  more 
elevated  parts  of  his  reign.    Neither  the  friend 
nor  the  enemy  of  mankind,  he  was,  by  his  per- 
sonal and  interested  ambition,  the  cause  of  harm 
end  of  good ;  but  upon  the  whole,  if  the  hietoiy 
of  the  estahlishmenl  made  by  him  were  to  termi- 
nate with  his  own  life ;  if  the  tranquillity  of  his 
reifjn  be  c< 
ceding  per 

tend  Kir  the  preference  of  deapotical  government, 
—I  oecaaon  of  triumph. 

Justice  and  peace  are  at  all  times  the  great  ob- 
jects of  attention  and  care  to  mankind ;  but  the 
degree  in  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
ans  which  may  be  employed  to  obtain  them, 
I  dilferent  in  different  circumstances;  different 
the  supposition  of  small  or  eitensive  states,  of 
.    ir  or  of  rich  nations ;  and,  in  some  cnrcnm- 
stances,  they  may  no  doubt  be  better  obtained  liy 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a  single  person,  than 
system  of  public  councils  or  popular  as- 
semblies, which  the  people  to  be  governed  are. 
themselves  fit  to  compose.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  fortunate  that  single  men  are  found,  who, 
without  any  criminal  inclinations,  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  government  of  ni ' '  ~ 


hether  bj  inheritance  or  by  election,  car. 
le  to  furnish.  It  is  well,  if,  in  a  series  of 
ages,  where  the  government  of  the  world  Is  eum- 
initted  to  the  discretion  of  an  individual,  the  good 
in  any  degree  compensate  the  bad- 

As  Augustus  had,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
reign,  affected  to  hold  the  sovereignty  by  a  mere 
temporary  appinnlment,  he  could  not,  in  contust- 
ence  with  bis  own  piofes^na,  either  name  a 
successor,  or  dispose  of  the  empire  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  hb  family-  At  his  death,  therefore,  soma 
persons  might  hope  to  see  the  commonwealth  re- 
stored ;  others  might  wish  to  see  the  late  contest 
for  dominion  rerived,  and  many  questions  might 
have  arisen,  that  would  have  involved  the  empire 
in  fresh  trouble.  These  questions,  however,  with 
the  projects  or  hopes  that  might  be  founded  upon 
them,  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  by  the 
precaution  which  Livia  had  taken  in  having  her 
Bon  Tiberius,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
emperor,  associated  vrith  himself  in  the  govern- 
When  Augustus  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 
ness, Tiberius,  in  the  capadty  of  his  associate  in 
the  empire,  as  has  been  mentioned,  set  out  for 
the  armies  in  Dalmotia ;  but  he  received  on  his 
way,  a  message  from  his  mother,  intimating  the 
last  symptoms  of  ^preaching  death  in  her  hus- 
band. Upon  this  Intimation,  he  returned  to 
Nola,  and  arrived  either  before  Auguslus  ex 
pired,  or  before  bis  death  was  publicly  knowiit 
and  having  ^ven  out,  that,  in  a  conference  with 
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bat  experwnced  prince,  he 
"     the  govern 
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hadn 


k1  his  la»{l 
It  of  the  empire,! 
he  took  hold  of  the  reiiia  the  moment  the  other 
wes  sapposefl  to  have  dropped  theui,  assumec) 
his  QSUHl  ioiperial  guards,  anu,  by  sending  or- 
ijeFs  to  alt  tEie  provini^es  and  militnry  stations, 
look  upon  him  to  conUniie  the  same  mo<lel  of 
government,  nithout  an;  cessation  or  interval 
whatever." 

The  new  emperor,  with  the  usiiti]  precaution 
to  stifle  competitors,  ordered  Afcrippa,  the  sur- 
riving  graailsnn  oT  Augustus  to  be  put  to  deatii, 
and  Iflok  cverjr  ottier  eifectual  meagnre  to  secure 
his  own  accession.  At  the  same  time,  either  in 
imitation  of  the  cautious  policy  of  the  late  em- 
peror, or  ID  pursuance  of  that  hypocrisy  and 
dis^mulaUon  to  which  he  hcmself  liad  been  Jong 
Bccuslomei],  and  to  which  lie  was  naturally  in- 
clinei),  lie  aflectcd,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Jie  senate,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
authority,  and,  in  his  letters,  took  care  to  em|>loy 
all  the  modest  eipressiona  of  a  private  ralizeu. 

Bein;  tribune  of  the  peojile,  he  ventured  only 
ill  this  capacity,  he  said,  1o  call  upon  the  senate 
Co  give  their  onlera  respecting  the  funeral  of 
Augustus.  For  lus  own  part,  he  had  taken  his 
place  by  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  and  in  no- 
thing else  could  tike  any  public  funcdon  upon 
lum.  The  senate,  he  continued,  would  be  pleased 
to  order  the  gtiards  that  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  Ihej  would  take  every 
other  precautioik  for  the  tegular  performance  of 
this  Eolema  duty. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  senate 
was  assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  will  and 
memortals  irf  the  late  emperor,  Tiberias  delivered 
himself  in  a  voice,  intenuuted  with  sighs  and 
tears ;  he  observed,  that  a  heavy  burden,  by  thr 


death  of  the  only  person  who  was  able  to  brar  it, 
had  now  devolved  npon  them  all;  that  having 
hioiBelf  been  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  go- 


atnUties ;'  but  that  in  a  state  which  could  boast 
of  so  many  illustrious  men,  they  could  not  be 
limited  ill  llieir  choice,  nor  obUgrd  In  commit  to 
one,  what  was  suHicient  to  occupy  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  many. 

While  he  spoke  to  tins  purpose,  and  observed 
thb  aspect  of  his  audience,  frowuine  particularly 


nth  the  prolessions  w 
.  ..  ._  .  der  of  A^ippa,  and 
guard  winch  attended  his  person,  elfectually  pre- 
served the  members  who  were  present  ii-om  be- 
coming ^e  dupes  of  a  dissimulation,  which  it 
was  equally  dangerous  to  reject  too  abrnptiy,  or 
W  mistake  for  aneerity. 

Most  of  the  members,  though  euDicirjntly 
trained  in  the  school  of  Auffn^ua,  to  know  the 
part  they  were  to  act  on  such  occasions,  had  not 
yet  performed  this  part  upon  such  dangerous 
ground.  They  aifected  to  believe  that  Tiberius 
was  sincere,  lamented  that  there  should  be  any 
reluctance  to  accept  of  Uie  government  in  tl^e 


As  the  senators  vied  with  each  other  in  these 
fiugned  importunities,  Tiberius  seemed  to  he  dis- 
tr^sed,  though  not  persuaded ,'  and  after  he  had 
remained  some  rime  undecided,  in  the  end,  as 
weary  and  silenced,  though  not  convinced,  he 
withdrew  without  making  any  reply,  or  without 
waiting  for  any  formal  resolution  of  the  senate. 
In  passing  through  the  crowd,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  "  That  a  heavy  load  indeed  had  been  laid  on 
his  shoulders,  but  that  it  could  not  be  enpectcd 
he  was  to  bear  it  for  ever;  that  old  age  at  least 
must  soon  entitle  him  to  respite."  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  were  supposed  lo  be  most  in  bis 
confidence,  gave  out,  that  bis  concern  for  the 
public,  and  the  intreaties  of  the  senate,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  1o  accept  of  the  government; 
but  the  ridicule,  which  it  was  not  permitted  the 
senators  to  observe,  was  seized  by  the  people. 
"Few  men,"  it  was  said,  "can  pertbrm  alt  that 
they  undertake;  but  this  man,  whh  a  wonderful 
modesty,  refuses  to  nndertake  even  what  he  pcr- 

While  Tiberius,  with  so  much  palpable  and 
even  unnecessary  crafl,  acted  this  (arce  in  (he 
senate,  his  title  to  the  soverdgnty  undenven 


The 


legions  which  were  posted  in  dillerent  s 
though  long  confined  under  the  authority  of  en 
able  reign  to  the  strictest  duties  and  ordinary  ad- 
vantages of  their  pro&s^on,  still  retained  the  im- 
pres^on  of  their  own  importance,  and  of  thpir 
power  to  dispose  of  the  empire.  They  recolleled 
what  some  of  them  might  have  seen,  and  all  of 
them  had  heard,  of  limes  in  which  they  were 
courted  b^  their  leaders,  retained  whh  prfsrnti 
or  gratuities,  and  rewarded  at  the  exprarion  of 
their  service  with  grants  of  land,  and  settlements 
in  the  richest  and  must  cultivated  districts  of 
Italy.  They  had  wailed  with  imparience  for  an 
opportunity  Vo  give  a  new  master  to  the  world, 
and  hoped,  that,  in  performing  this  service,  they 
might  recover  their  consequence,  and  be  entitled 
to  rewards,  such  as  military  men  bad  formerly 


have  decided  who  was  to  succeed  in  the  Ihrur.e 
of  Ctesar ;  but  Augustus  having,  in  the  choice 
of  provindal  and  mihtary  commanders,  guanlcil 
against  any  danger  to  his  own  government,  had 
by  the  same  means  provided  for  the  security  of 
his  successor's.  The  persons  he  employed,  be- 
sides those  of  his  own  fiunity,  who  depended  en- 
tirely upon  himself  were,  for  Hie  most  part,  men 
of  moderate  amlHlion  or  mean  preten^ons  t  so 
that  there  was  not  now  any  person  of  rank  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  the  revolts  of  the  army. 

Germanicus,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of 
Tiberius,  might,  by  his  popularity  and  by  his 
pretensions,  have  become  a  lormidable  rival  to  his 

the  sense  of  his  dutv.  A  mutinous  spirit  never- 
theless broke  out  tfrst  in  Panonia,  where  three 
legions  were  commanded  by  Junius  Elaisue  i  and 
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■fteTnaiila  on  the  Rhinp,  where  a  great  Jivision 
of  the  Roman  armies,  consisting  nf  eight  legions, 
were  rlistrihuted  in  ilifTcrent  stations,  under  the 
chief  commaiyl  of  Qermanicus  himself. 

The  troops  not  having  at  any  of  their  stations 
persons  who  were  qualified  to  ilirect  their  Jis- 
I  of  Tiberius,  cla- 
on  of  pay,  anj  an 
'ice,  than,  hy  the 
legulations  of  the  former  reign,  they  were  elloweil 
to  eKpett.  "Dooowili"  they  eaiil,  "to  drag  ODt 
a  life  of  hard  service  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
at  the  end,  as  their  reward,  to  he  nanished  to 
some  harren  mountain  or  ackiy  morass,  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  settlement  or  grant  of  (anil, 
they  were  required  to  cullisate  or  to  drain,  il  was 
time  that  some  regard  shnuM  be  paid  to  their 
merits,  some  relief  pnivided  for  thtir  sufieringa." 
They  contrasted  their  own  condition,  for  ever 
itationed  in  the  presence  of  ferodouB  enemies, 
and  suhsieting  on  ten  aases  a  day,  with  that  of 
the  prietorian  bands,  having  double  their  |iay, 
and  placed  at  ease  amidst  Si  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  the  capital. 

Excited  by  these  consideration!!,  the  lemons  in 
Fanonia  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  emperor,  until  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed.  They  secured  tKeir  colours,  set  at 
liberty  all  those  who  were  confined  for  any  mili- 
tary crime,  and  ceased  to  obey  their  ofiicerB,  or  to 
pay  any  regard  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  forms 
of  the  servfce. 

Tiberius,  though  greatly  alarmed,  and  sensible 
that  this  attack  on  his  authority  only  needed  a  111 
leader  at  the  head  of  a  few  leiioiis  to  reach  him 
in  Che  capital,  and  to  supplant  Dim  in  the  empire, 
disguised  his  apprehensions,  and  proposing  to 
■oothe  the  discontents  of  the  army,  deputrd  to 
their  ijo»rt«rs  his  own  son  Drusiis,  accompanied 
Dy  Elius  Sejanus,  a  young  man  already  associated 
With  bis  father  Sejanus,  tn  tiie  command  of  the 
prxtorian  bands. 

Tliwe  young  men,  in  the  capacity  of  commis- 
sioners, attemkil  by  many  persons  of  rank  and 
consideration  iirom  the  city,  escorted  by  twoco- 
horts  of  ehoaen  men,  together  with  the  greater 

Ert  of  the  prtetorian  cavalry  and  the  (%rman 
rse,  whid)  usually  attended  the  person  of  the 
em^iepor,  set  out  on  their  mission.  They  were 
iiirnished  viith  a  IcUer  to  be  read  at  the  liead  of 
the  tnK)ps,  but  were  empowered,  without  any 
spedBc  instructions,  (o  tase  such  measures  as  the 
occasion  miebl  suggest.  Having  effected  lh«r 
inarch  into  Panonia,  and  approaching  the  station 
of  the  mutinous  lemons,  they  were  recdved  in 
the  front  of  the  camp  by  the  whole  body,  but 
with  an  aspect  rather  of  contumacy,  than  of  re- 
spect or  of  duty. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  was  conducted  to  (he 
platform,  from  which  it  was  usual  for  the  troojis 
to  reciuve  the  commands,  and  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  general.  Having  with  some  dil- 
ficulty  procured  silence,  he  produced  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought  from  his  father,  and  wliich 
he  hail  in  charge  to  be  communicated  to  the  le- 
gions. 

In  this  letter,  Tiberius  endeavoured  to  Halter 
and  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  Che  army ;  but 
to  avoid  committing  himself  loo  (at,  xpoke  of  his 
intentions  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms.  "He 
might  assure  these  brave  li-^gions,"  lie  said,  "  witli 
whom  he  himself  had  so  often  acted,  tttit  they 


were  the  prindpal  ohjecia  of  his  care ;  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  recover  his  mind  from  his  pre- 
sent griff,  he  would  move  the  senate  to  take  llieir 
just  pretensions  under  coneideratiun  ;  that  in  the 
mean  tnhile  he  had  sent  his  own  son  in  order, 
without  toss  of  time,  to  accommoJaCe  them  in 
every  thing  that  de]iended  on  himself;  that  many 
things  must  be  referred  Ut  the  senate,  a  vrise  and 
ei|erienced  council,  who  were  not  likely  (owith- 
hokl  the  proper  indulgence  from  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  fo  fail 
in  the  necessary  rigour  to  those  who  ventured 
tn  depart  from  it." 

Aft*r  this  letter  was  read,  a  centurion,  who 
had  undertaken  to  auswrr  for  the  legions,  made 
a  demand  in  their  name,  that  their  pay  should  be 
HxCeen  asses  a  day  instead  of  ten,  and  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  (heir  discharge  at  the  end  of 
years,  without  being  ohli^,  in  the  usual 


way,  after  they  were  Bupposed  disqualified  for 
the  ordinary  fatigues  of  '"      "'"  " 


service,  still  ti 


To  these  demands,  Drusus  declined  giving  aaj 
answer.  "  The  matter  should  he  reported  to  his 
father,"  he  said,  "end  referred  to  Che  senate." 
Upon  this  reply,  a  general  clamour  arose. 
"  Wherefore  was  he  come,  if  not  entrusted  to 
relieve  the  army!  He  hail  no  powers  to  relieve, 
but  he  had  unhmited  powers  to  distress,  and  to 
punish.  So  the  fether  himself  was  accustomed 
to  serve  them,  while  he  came  to  elude  the  prayers 
of  Che  soldiers,  by  referriog  them  to  some  one 
else,  who  was  at  a  distance.  Are  we  never," 
they  said,  "  to  see  the  fece  of  the  emperor  1  Is  he 
to  punish  at  discretion,  but  never  to  reward  with- 
out consent  of  the  senate  1  Our  rewards,  it 
seenis,  are  lobe  carefully  weighed  and  considered ; 
but  our  btigues  and  our  punishments,  are  Co  be 
dealt  withouC  balance  or  measure." 

In  this  disposition  tlie  assembly  broke  up,  and 
the  soldiers  went  roving  about  in  disorderfy  par- 
tics,  insulting  their  ofiiceia,  and  affecting  to  treat 
the  authority  of  the  emjieror  himself  with  con- 
tempt Thar  presumption,  however,  was  sud- 
denly checked  at  night  by  an  eclipse  which  took 
place  in  the  tnnon,  and  which,  in  their  supersti- 
tious vray  of  interpreting  natural  appearances^ 
formed  an  emblem  of  their  own  situation,  and  by 
its  event  was  to  propioaricale  the  sequel  of  theii 
present  aUenipta.  Their  despondence,  during 
the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  kept  pane  vrith  the  di- 
minution of  the  moon's  liglit;  and,  as  at  Iho 
time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  the  sky  itself 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  eveiy  light  sup- 
pressed in  the  total  darkness  of  a  stormy  night, 
they  received  thlseventasa  supernatural  presage 
of  their  own  £ite,  and  in  despair  retired  to  their 
tents.  They  were  soon  aft^^rwarda  persuaded  Co 
restore  the  colours  which  they  had  removed  from 
their  place ;  and  in  order  to  avert  the  evils  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  to  make  seasonable 
offers  of  submission  to  Ifie  prince. 

It  was  therefore  thought  proper,  that  Drusus 
should  instantiy  avail  himself  of  this  favourable 
change,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  fiidlitate  the 


ience,  treated  their  mutiny  as  a  transient  fit  of 
humonr  which  was  past  and  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  although  he  was  not  to  be  awed 
by  Cheir  threats,  he  was  moved  by  tlieir  dutiful 
and  submissive  behaviour;  that  lie  should  des- 
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palch  an  officer  with  their  re^ueets  to  the  empe- ' 
toi,  and  shoulii  jdn  his  own  intreaKes  to  pfocure 
them  iinmeijiatB  attention,  and  Co  obtain  every 
favour  chat  might  be  con^9t«nt  with  Che  onlec  iH 

After  the  departure  of  this  meaaenger,  the  eit- 
pectaCiona  of  the  lenone  were  fixeil  entirely  upon 
the  return  he  ahnufd  bring,  and  on  the  effect  of 
the  young  Csaar's  interpo^tton  in  their  fevours. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  officers  havina  resumed 
their  cnmrnanil,  and  bains  obeyed  in  all  the  ordi- 
narv  dutieK  and  forms  of  Che  camp,  proposed  to 


accordingly  gave  oniers  to  seize,  and  to  panish 
the  principal  authm^  oftbe  late  dlaonlers. 

Under  this  esertion  of  power,  the  troops  be- 
came aa  tame  and  Eubinissive,  as  they  hactlatel^ 
been  refractory  and  ferocious.  To  signalize  their 
zeal,  aome  of  the  most  guilty  became  Che  in- 
foriiiera  and  Instruments  of 

own  RccompticeBi  and  the   _    ..  . 

this  revok  proceeded,  having  eunh  as  it  rose, 
without  any  rational  plan,  the  mutiny  appeared 
to  be  so  entirety  suppressed,  and  tlie  discipline  of 
the  legions  so  efiectoally  restored,  that  Drusus, 
with  his  company  and  the  escort  which  attended 
them,  departM  lor  Italy,  without  w^tins  for  the 
returii  of  tlie  oBket  he  had  despatched  (o  the 

These  disorders,  however,  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  troops  in  Panoniai  they  broke  out  with  more 
violence,  and  a  more  dangerous  tendency  among 
those  oftbe  German  frontier.  On  this  side,  eight 
legions  were  placed  at  two  separate  stations ;  one 
division  under  Cecina,  on  Che  borders  of  the  low 
countries;  the  oCher under  Cains  Silius,  on  Che 
Upper  Rhine,  both  under  the  orders  of  Creruia- 
nicus,  who  being  adopted  into  the  lamily  of 
Ctesar,  had  been  vested  by  Augustus  with  the 
coiumand  of  these  armies,  and  wich  the  presi' 
dencj  of  Gaul.  This  youn"  man  had  married 
Agnpiuna,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  of  Julia 
Aufpista,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue,  a 
drcumatance  generally  attended  with  groat  popu- 
lar favour  among  the  Romans.  He  was  now 
attended  in  his  province  by  his  wife  Agrippiua, 
with  Caius,  alKrvvards  beUei  known  by  the 
name  of  Caligula,  the  youngest  of  his  three  soi 
now  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  mother.  He  hli 
self  being  extremely  acceptable  to  the  army,  and 
to  Uie  people  of  the  provinces,  iC  was  not  doubteil, 
that  if  the  empire  were  to  be  disposed  of,  he 
would  have  had  the  wishes  of  mankind  in  his 
lavour;  and  he  liecame  uponthisaccount  aprin- 
dpal  object  of  jealousy  to  his  adoptive  father. 

The  Ctoops  that  were  stationed  on  the  borders 
of  the  low  countries  under  Ccdna,  comprehendcil 
the  lemons  which  had  been  hastily  levied,  and 
which,  in  order  the  sooner  to  replace  Che  army 
that  perished  with  Varus  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition beyonil  the  Rhint^  had  been  formed 
without  the  usual  selection.  Being  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  emancipated  slaves,  and 
other  persons  of  mean  condition  ney  had  not 
yet  imUbed  the  sentiments  of  naU  nitland  mili- 
tary honour,  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  Che  legions.  They  con^derrd  them- 
selves, at  the  death  of  that  emperor,  as  discharged 
from  their  military  oath.    They  rose  againaC 


their  officers,  killed  most  of  the  centurions,  and 
forced  Ceoina,  with  the  tribunes,  to  withdraw 
'■  jm  their  rage. 

The  authors  of  this  revolt,  probably  flattpred 
themselves  that  Germanicus,  although  he  did  not 
at  lirst  openly  countenance  thdr  mutinv,  miirht 
however  give  way  to  their  dedres,  and  sutTer 
himself  Co  le  elevated  by  their  means  to  the 
throne  of  Cosar.  To  preserve  the  apjiearances 
of  order,  until  they  should  receive  his  con  imam  Is, 
they  appmnte<l  omceis  to  act  in  place  of  thrso 
they  had  killed,  performed  mostof  theuxun!  mili- 

S  duties,  mounted  the  ordinary  guarils,  and 
the  stated  iireeautions,  as  in  the  prespni'p  of 
n  enemy,  tor  trie  safely  and  jieaceof  their  ramp. 
Getnianicus,  when  the  acJWunts  of  tiiis  alarm- 


™g    .  .  ^  .    . .        .         _ 

pied  in  the  aflairs  of  the  province,  and  in  adnii- 
nisterlng  the  oaths  of  allegiance  on  the  accrssios 
of  Tiberius.  Sensible  Chat  his  own  high  lavTen 
■  im  to  be  suaperted  of  haiins  en- 
couraged these  disorders,  he  repaired  wilbouC 
delay  to  the  camp,  from  which  Cedna  bad  beeu 
obUged  to  fly.  tlpon  his  approach,  he  was  met 
by  the  legions;  but  instead  of  Che  respectful  si. 
lencc  Chat  was  usual  in  receiving  their  enmmaiider 
in  chie^  was  saluted  with  cries  of  diKcontent,  and 
a  mixture  of  expostulation  and  insult.  He  was 
followed  by  a  multitude  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
to  that  part  of  the  camp  at  which  It  waa  Dsual  to 
harangue  the  army.  ThaC  he  might  observe  the 
ditlerent  parts  of  his  andience,  or,  in  case  any 
insult  were  offered.  Chat  he  tniglit  dieCin^nish  the 
division  from  whence  it  came,  he  pave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  whole  to  draw  up  in  their  legions  and 
cohorts,  and  to  display  that  colours. 

So  long  as  he  epohe  of  the  veneration  due  to 
Che  memory  of  Auaustus,  and  of  the  glories  ac. 
quired  at  the  heail  of  these  very  lejpons  by  the 
present  emperor  himself  he  waa  heard  with  re- 
spect and  attention ;  but  when  he  Couched  on 
their  want  of  duty,  his  voice  could  no  lunaer  be 
heard,  and  the  whole  presence  was  thrown  into 
tumult.  Some  uncovered  their  scan*,  called  tor 
tlie  rewards  that  were  due  to  Cheir  serilws; 
others  complained  of  the  scantiness  of  their  |iav, 
of  their  toilsome  marches,  of  their  hard  labour  jii 
forming  eotrenchnieiits,  and  in  rearing  maga- 
zines of  wood  and  of  lorage.  "We  havelbllow- 
ed  our  colours,"  said  some  of  the  veterans,  "above 
thirty  years:  Is  death  the  only  temiinstinn  to  be 
hoped  for  our  labours  7"  They  called  for  the 
legacy,  which  Chey  heard  was  bequeathed  to 
them  by  Augustus;  Chey  invited  the  prince  to 
declare  himself  sovereign  of  che  empire,  and 
offered  Co  suppocC  his  pretensions   with  their 

On  this  propos 

he  stood,  and    was   hastening     ^       

numbers  interposed  to  stop  him.     "  My  duty  U 
■'""  "  iperor,"  he  said,  "is  more  pi 

.,  lis,,"  .Id  -  ■' ^ 

,  he  turneil  th 
breast  Some  of  those  who  were  near,  laid  hold 
of  his  arm;  others  calkd  out,  let  him  strike; 
and  one,  in  par^cular,  reaching  his  sword,  said, 
take  this  ;  it  is  Bharper  than  your  oien. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Germanicui 
might  have  led  Cliis  army  ioCo  Italy,  and  wiCb  a 
general  cousenC  placed  himself  aC  Che  head  of  the 
empire;  but  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  the 
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."ijhta  (rf  successiun  in  the  present  emperor,  with 
all  tlie  renytKt  and  RMm  that  nccomiiany  the 
geiitimenlsof  loyalty  and  duty,  uiiiler  uwnarohipa 
alresdy  eataMishoJ.  Bfdng  ilrsiroiis  Co  withdraw 
Jrom  Che  tumult,  and  a  way  bdng  uuule  far  him 
l<y  the  olTia'ra  of  hiatrdn,  hs  retired  to  dcUbeiate 
on  the  present  alamiing  itate  of  aSairi. 

TIte  ledilrra  of  thi^  mutiny  wore  alionl  to 
open  B  cnrrespondence  with  the  legicna  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  enemy  were  in  si!iht  on  the 
apposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  rrady  to  lake 
ndvoiita^e  of  these  distnictinns.  Soma  of  the 
ofHivrH  pri-srnt  gave  it  as  their  o^tiion,  that  an 
army  sliould  be  formed  from  the  provincial  oo- 
borln  to  overaWH  the  tej^una ;  but  tlus  was  re- 
jerte.l  liy  others,  as  likely  to  end  In  a  civil  war. 
Severity,  it  was  obwiTved  by  Bomo,  might  eXBB- 
peratp  j  eiinwsMon,  it  was  said  by  others,  might 
bnieil  insolent;  and  tho  eerviw  waa  equally 
exi«srtl  In  auffer,  whether  the  troopa  wera  iii- 
dulgeil  in  nil  their  demands,  nr  iu  none.  Tt  was 
BuS^esliil  at  last,  that  hv  a  little  artifice,  Knthoat 
committing  the  authority  of  the  emperur,  the 
ileinanila  of  the  army  might  lie  satisfied.  For 
Ihia  |iur)>i)S(^  it  was  proposed  that  a  letter  should 
be  feigned,  as  from  Tibi'iiua,  so  dated,  that  in 
writing  it  he  couM  not  be  aupposed  to  know  of 
the  tlisonler  which  now  took  place ;  that  in  this 
letter,  he  should  be  personated,  as  iloclaring,  by 
a  vtriuutary  act  of  goodness,  his  intention  la 
douiile  tlie  legacy  bequeatiled  by  AuirUBtus;  to 
fix  the  pntire  period  of  service  at  twenty  years, 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  duliea  at  aixteen.' 

A  Irttor  to  this  piirpoaD  bein;  accordingly  pro- 
duced, the  ajtiGco  waa  suspected,  but  the  terms 
afrrcrd  b^  provided  that  t!ne  legacii 
-■'  -  --';  thattliose  who  had  served 
be  discharged,  and  those  w 
1  years,  suould  be  exempted  as 
veterans  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  camp. 
Afany  were  acconlingly  diachiLi^cl,  anil  the 
more  clamoroos  were  p^  up  their  share  of  the 
legacy,  with  such  money  as  could  be  fleeted 


From   this  B ,    .      ._    . 

that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  with 
ble^  and  by  means  of  the  same  gratuities,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  legions  of  that  divb^on  to  with- 
draw into  quarters.  Amutinyof  thetroopson  Che 
Weser  had  broke  oat  at  Che  same  time  ;  but  was 
BU|)prea3i'd  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  the 
officer  at  their  head. 

It  appears,  that  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  these 
Diatinira  on  the  Phme  and  the  Weser,  had  re- 
CDurs"  to  the  sc  late,  and  wished  Go  avail  him- 
wlt  of  their  authonly  in  restoring  the  discipline 
of  the  ar  ny  He  probably  meant,  in  the  name 
of  this  body  to  inflict  tite  necessary  severities, 
while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  more  popular 
olEce  of  granting  inilul^enues,  or  of  making 

A  coniiitCee  ol  the  senate,  of  whom  one 
Munatius  Plancus  is  men^ned  an  the  head,  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  qiiartera  of  the  army, 
and  arrived  at  the  Ara  Ulfkirum,^  where  Ger- 


nanicuB,  with  two  teaions,  after  qulcling  the 


latem 


isl^no 


ul  lor 


that  deputies  were  arrived  from 
ine  senate,  to  laite  cognizance  of  the  state  of  the 
array,  the  aoldiere  apprehended  that  the  ,lal« 
agreement  was  to  lie  set  aside;  that  the  indul- 
gencies  graiited  to  them  were  lu  be  recalled,  and 
that  something  Dngradoos  wns  intended,  which 
the  emperor  chose  to  fjitcote  in  sonrftother  name 
than  his  own  i  for  ao  the  arts,  by  which  the  cm- 
[are  had  l«*n  jroverned  near  fifly  years,  now 
bctran  to  be  understood.  In  this  ^wrsuaMon,  the 
Boldiera,  iu  a  riotous  manner,  assembled  round 
tho  qnarteia  of  tlicir  general ;  and  as  a  signal,  thai 
they  were  not  any  lonaer.to  respect  his  aulhoriCy, 
they  tore  the  imperial  standard  from  (hence;  and 
to  deter  dvi!  ofUcers,  for  the  Ibture,  from  inter- 
poaing  in  thnr  affiiirs,  meant  to  have  murdered 
Mnnalius  Plancus,  and  the  other  deputies  of  Che 
senate.  These  officera,  however,  took  refuge  at 
(he  colours  of  one  of  the  legions,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  amiy,  they 
hail  Che  protection  of  a  sanctuary,  and  bv  this 
nieansosca[icd  the  fiite  that  was  intended  forthem. 

Germanicus  being  still  accompanied  in  his 
quarters  by  his  wife  A^pmna  and  her  infant 
son,  the  voungest  of  hta  children,  and  appre- 
hending that  they  could  not  be  safo  in  this  place 
of  disorder,  determined  to  remove  them  to  some 
other  station,  where  the  troops,  remaining  in  their 
dutv,  were  likely  to  afford  them  protection.  At 
tlieir  departure,  the  soldiers  seeing  the  wife  and 
Che  iiilknt  child  of  their  tavturite  leader,  follow- 
ed by  a  numerous  train  of  female  atcendanls,  fly 
fium  their  camp,  as  from  a  place  in  which  no 
rcapecC  was  Co  be  piil  to  sen,  age,  or  rank,  were 
struck  with  the  eflcct  of  their  own  violence. 
Some  crowded  in  the  way  of  this  melancholy 
train,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  them ;  white 
others  rpn  to  the  husband,  and  besecciied  him  to 
spare  the  legions  so  cruel  a  reproach,  as  was 
impliei),  in  his  suppo^ng  that  the  wile  of  Ger- 
manicus,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  CiesBr,  with  her  infant  child, 

!.,-__  1 ..  g^  Cjj|.  Bjfgy  [f^jfi  f^^f  quarters. 

.  observing  tlie  disposition  of  (he 
soldiers,  seized  the  opportunity  of  regaining  his 
authority;  and  making  it  a  condicion  Chat  they 
would  return  to  their  duty,  complied  n  ith  their 
■eonest. 

In  the  Rrst  moment  of  zeal  to  agnalize  their 
iftiKtion,  multitadcH,  without  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  change,  passed  with  the  impetuosity  of 
popular  tumults,  by  a  rapd  transition,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  called  out  for  justice  on 
those  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  late  mutiny  ; 
and  themselves  became  willing  instruments  iu 
punishing  such  as  were  pointed  out  to  them  as 
authors  1^  a  guilt,  iu  which  the  whole  had  been 
concerned.  Geroianicua  and  tho  priiieiisil  ofB- 
cers  withdrew  from  the  scene,  leaving  a  centurion 
on  the  [ilatforiD  to  preside  in  this  extmordinsry 
courae  of  justice.  The  prisonera  that  were 
brought  to  him,  were  hoistM  ap  into  view,  and 


)f  justice.  The  prisor 
^  to  him,  were  hoistM  up  ii 
iponthe  verdict  of  the  raulCiCuue,  to  spare 
lunish  them,  were  released,  or  thrown  down 
roia  the  pliitform,  and  suHered  immediate  death 
from  the  hands  of  tjieir  fellow-soldier). 

The  same  diaonlers  had  broken  out,  and  still 
subsisted  at  Vet*ra,<-the  statJon  of  the  fifth  and 
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at  (he  head  of  a  pijwerful  array,  aentliia  insltoo 
lions  to  Ceana,  whn  was  present  wilh  the  rou- 
tinoua  troops,  requiritiff  Ihat  they  should,  of  their 
own  BCcOTil,  linng  the  guilty  lo  Justicai ;  ami 
intinnCing,  thnt  if  this  were  not  done  bpfore  Ms 
arrivnl,  he  was  determined  without  distinction 
of  person^to  put  the  whole  to  the  swonl. 

On  this  intimation,  a.  conMJerahle  number  of 
tlie  soldiers  enlerad  into  a  concert  for  eieouling 
the  vengeance  required  of  them,  and  at  a  time 
appiMntal,  lieran  the  elaunhter  of  those  who  were 
most  forwanTin  the  mutiny.  As  the  camp  mas 
Boon  thrown  into  confusion,  it  hecame  imuossilile 
to  make  any  distinction  of  persons,  and  the  mas- 
sacre exteiiiled  lo  ail  those  who  crowded  in  the 
way,  and  who  were  not  appriseii  of  the  design. 
Gicrmanicus,  at  his  arrival,  found  the  lenta 
stained  with  blood,  th«  passages  strewed  with 
heaps  of  the  slain,  and  ail  Che  appearances  of  a 
camp  siirpri^,  and  of  an  army  put  to  the 
sworil.  Those  who  ramaineil,  affected  for  the 
present  lo  pay  respect  to  tlie  authority  of  their 
ieadrrsi  but  iiad  shown  ihcmaelves  capalile  of 
Ihe  greatest  extremes  against  their  officers,  as 
well  as  against  their  fellow-soldiers. 

These  were  the  principal  diificullies  which 
Tiberius  enmunlered  in  etTccting  his  succession  ; 
tie  had  other  alarms  in  the  commencoment  of 
his  reign,  but  of  inleiior  mooient.  Such  were 
the  troubles  occaaioned  by  the  imposture  of 
Clemens,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  service  of 
die  posthumous  Agrippa,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Scribonius  Lihi^  mio,  being  encouraged  by  his 
afRnity  to  tlie  highest  names  in  (he  re[)iihlic,  liail 
formed  some  visionary  design  on  the  empire. 
Clemens,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  enipc 
had  gone  (o  the  place  at  which  his  master  was 
detained  in  eiile,  meant  to  have  conducted  him 
to  one  of  the  armies  in  Gaul,  where  he  made 
no  doubt  that  the  son  of  Agiippa,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Cssar,  would  have  Ibund  a  favour- 
able reception  j  but  his  design  being  prevented 
by  the  death  of  this  imtbrtunate  young  "■-" 
he  farmed  a  prefect  still  more  wild  and  rom 
founded  in  ta>tne  resemblance  which  he  himself 
bore  lo  his  deceased  master,  he  took  his  name, 
and  proposed  to  personate  him.  Pretending  to 
have  escaped  from  the  cruelly  of  the  usurper 
Tiberius,  he  frequently  changed  hia  place,  and 
affected  concealment ;  hut  suilera]  himself  to  be 
Been  by  those  who  were  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  to  afford  him  proCei^on  or  support. 
He  was  accordingly  favoured  by  many  persons 
of  consequence,  who  wore  either  deceivei'  — 
willing  lo  countenance  any  attempt  that 
made  to  disturb  the  present  succession.  Among 
his  supposed  abetlora,  however,  he  had  unfor 
Innately  one  person  employed  by  the  empeni 
himself  to  seduce  and  lo  circumvent  him.  By 
this  emissary  aJfecling  lo  believe  hia  slory,  and 
lo  aid  him  in  assetUng  hia  pretenaons  to  the 
throne,  he  vias  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  barbarous 
curiosity  to  visit  him,  and  to  examine  bis  like- 
ness 10  Agrippa  before  he  naa  executed. 

Th»  empeiiir  was  soon  after  rather  amused 
than  alarmed,  by  Ihe  informations  he  received  of 
the  practices  of  Scribonius  Libo,  hi.i  "'' 


.  being  by  his  mother,  the  grandson  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  by  liis  father,  the  nephew  of  Scrilionia, 
who  was  tlie  Crst  wife  of  Augustus,  was  conse- 

faently  tlie  cousin  of  Julia,  and  of  her  children, 
lis  affinity  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  in- 
__!_..  ij^  with  thoughts  and  expectations  shove 
lition  of  a  subject^  and  laid  him  open  to 
of  bise  and  designing  men,  whom  the 
fesbion  of  the  draes  encouraged  wilh  the  pros- 
pect of  impunity,  ami  even  <rf  rewards. 

Such  men  aflecting  zeal  for  tlje  safety  of  the 
emperor,  enticed  Ihe  unwary  to  engage  them- 
selves in  some  supposed  treasonable  practice,  in 
order  lo  have  Ihe  merit  of  informing  against 
lem.  In  this  odbus  character,  a  senator  of  the 
amo  of  Finnius  Catus,  practised  upon  the 
leakness  of  Libo,  made  him  acquainled  with 
[.rofessetl  magicians,  astroli^rs,  and  inlerprelera 
of  dreams,  who  flattered  hitn  with  the  hopes  of 
empire ;  and  after  he  was  enga_ged  in  this  idle  or 
irrespondence,  contrived,  by  niea 


■  for  I 


Thia 


FlaccuB  VesculaniuB,  who  frequented   Ihe 
U  'o  give  secret  information  of  the  i  ' 
the  emperor. 


Tiberius,  employing  all  his  artilice  against 
this  feeble  antagonist,  refused  lo  see  the  informer, 
hut  directed  him  to  continue  his  intrigue,  and  to 
report  the  progress  of  it  by  the  same  channel. 
While  he  concurred  in  laying  tbia  snare  for  Ihe 
unhappy  young  man,  he  mised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  pr^etOT,  treated  him,  at  Ihe  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  palace,  with  uncommon  marks 
of  distinction,  and  took  the  malicious  pleasure  of 
observing  how  &r  these  Satlerera  joined  to  the 

ipea  ol  e_m[Mre  tliat  were  pven  him,  contributed 

swell  his  presumption. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  possibly  before  the  deagn 
of  the  emperor,  and  of  his  informers,  was  ripe 
for  execution,  Fulcinius  Tri(\  another  noteil  in- 
former, having  intimation  of  the  matter  from 
one  of  the  aatrologers,  who  had  been  eonsulled 
by  Libo,  progioEing  to  snatch  the  prey  from  his 
ori^nal  accuser,  and  to  have  a  preferable  claim 
to  the  reward,  carried  hia  discovery  directly  be- 
fore the  senate;  but  the  emperor  being  present 
when  this  information  was  delivere<i,  dS  justice 
to  the  first  informer,  cunlirmed  the  charge,  and 
with  an  odious  aecuraey,  enumeniled  the  piteous 
futbes  of  which  Libo  had  been  guilty.  The 
senators,  pretending  to  he  alarnieil  at  such  a 
treason,  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
abhorrence,  and  many  of  them  contended  for  the 
honour  of  conducting  Ihe  prosecution  which  was 
to  lie  formed  against  the  criminal. 

The  slaves  uf  the  accused,  agreeably  lo  a  lafe 
innoyation  in  the  law,  were  transferred  in  pro- 
perty to  the  emperor,  that  they  mighl  be  put  to 
the  question,  or  that  they  might  be  received  in 
evidence  against  their  master. 

Libo  h^  tlie  first  inlimation  of  what  had 
passed,  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who,  with 
orders  lo  seiie  his  [ierson,  broke  into  liis  bouse. 
Terrifled  by  this  appearance,  be  pleaded  fur 
mercy;  or  if  this  could  not  be  obtained,  im- 
l^ored  that  one  of  his  own  servants  might  be 
allowed  to  put  an  end  la  his  Ufe ;  and  being  iJis- 
appointod  in  both  these  requests,  he  took  poi»>^ 
or  wounded  liimsel^  and  was  in  tlie  agonies  of 
death,  when  according  to  Dion  Cas^us,  he  was, 
in  order  lo  secure  the  contiscation  of  hia  estate. 

By  the  decree  which  was  inven,  the  iiaioe  and 
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6mily  of  Libo  were  consignei!  to  infamy,  and 
the  astrologers,  his  accomplices,  were  expelled 
from  Italy,  or  [)ut  to  death. 

The  emperor,  when  this  sentence  paswd,  af- 
fected regret  for  the  nnhappy  young  man,  com- 
plained of  hispreci[ri[Bncy  in  [ireventing  l^e  eflecte 


if  n 


nXoT^lte- 


From  the  time  at  whkji  the  mutinies  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  were  suppressed,  and  from 
the  oinclusion  of  this  formal  praceeiiing  against 

ScrihomU3,Bsatrailorto(helawful    '- " 

the  empire,  we  may  date  the  arcew 
rius  to  the  throne  of  Ctesar.  He 
the  fifty-siith  year  of  his  age  ;  is  described  in  his 
person  as  tail,  robust,  and  healthy ;  erect  in  hie 
walk  ;  of  a  fair  compleiion,  hanilsoms  counte- 
nance, large  eye,  but  frowning ;  of  few  words, 
and  slow  of  utterance;  witliout  any  action  or 
gesture  while  he  spoke,  besides  a  kinci of  involun- 
tary motion  with  hia  fingers.  His  manner,  not- 
withstanding his  figure,  was  so  ungradoua,  that 
Augustus,  in  recommending  him  to  tlie  public 
favour^  thought  proper  to  inake  an  apology  ibr 
this  defect  in  his  appearance,  observing  that  hia 
ungradous  looks  were  incre  acdiients  in  the  out- 


Co  debauchery ;  but  as  he  advanced  to  manhood, 
being  in  awe  of  the  emperor,  he  learned  tn  many 
things  to  disguise  his  incfinations,  and  acquired 
a  habit  of  reserve  and  hypocrisy. 

Aui^ustuB  on  all  accasions  seemed  to  receive 
Tiberius  with  some  degree  of  repagnancei  so 
that  when  he  came  inio  company,  the  emperor, 
if  engaged  in  any  pleasurable  conversation, 
chan^eil  the  subject,  and  altered  hi ' 


and 


.  ._. .  affairs,  and  though  observed  Bome- 
Lo  spesk  of  him  even  in  terms  ofallection 
1,  yet  ha  gave  tnore  frequentiy, 


with  respect  to  him,  signs  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  fluctuated 
to  the  last  in  his  opinion  concerning  him.  De- 
termined, however,  by  the  infloence  and  in- 
trigues of  Liiia,  or  by  the  relation  subdsting 
between  them,  he  lefl  him  in  possession  of  the 
empire,  which  he  had  long  intendeil  for  persons 
mnre  nearly  related  in  blood,  and  more  in  his  1^- 
vour ;  but  whatever  were  the  motives  of  his  chirice, 
such  was  the  belief  of  a  deliberate  and  selfish  de- 
sign in  all  the  actions  ofAugustuB,  that  he  was  by 
imny  supposed  to  have  chosen  Tiberius,  merely, 
that  in  the  comparison  of  his  own  character  with 
th^t  of  his  successor,  the  preference  might  bo 
given  to  himself 

Before  the  events  which  have  been  mentioned 
had  pnl  Tiberius  in  full  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  while  he  yet  affected  to  decline  it,  the 
consuls,  the  senate,  and  all  the  priiicijral  citizens 
at  Rome,  had  taken  the  oath  of  sulmiisslon  and 
allegiance.  The  whole  armv,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces soon  alter  followed  th^r  eiamfJe,  and  the 
world  looked  with  ar^cious  expectation  for  the 
full  display  of  a  character,  hithetti^  for  the  most 
part  wrapped  up  in  reserve,  and  justly  suspected 


or  overrated  her  own  ascendant  over  him.  In 
procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  had  joined 
to  the  zeal  of  a  mother,  a  high  degree  of  ambi- 
tion, and  a  desire  (o  emerge  from  a  spiviea  of 
obscurity,  in  which  she  had  Uved  in  the  reign  „i 
her  husband.  She  fiattered  herself,  (bat  upou 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  sbe  was  to  possess  a 
(Treat  part  of  the  imperial  power,  or  to  enerdse 
(lie  whole  in  his  name.  Trusting  b>#ie  defer- 
ence, which  he  had  hitherto  affeclrd  fiir  all  her 
opinions,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
her  for  the  hij;h  offlifiations  she  had  conferred 
upon  bim,  she  instantly  assumed  all  the  eonse- 
qnence  she  exjiected  to  reap  from  Ins  grentnesa, 
iuid  aude  the  caution  and  reserve  which  she  had 
ever  preserved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ad- 
vanced into  jiubUc  view,  and,  as  if  she  had  taken 
]>nasessiiin  of  the  emiiire  for  herself  under  pre- 
tence of  l<estflwing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a  princi- 
pal part  in  all  matters  of  state.  Bud  appeared  on 
solemn  nccasiona  with  her  iictfirs,  and  all  the 
other  eniu!:ns  or  furmahties  of  a  puldic  station.' 

The  senate  trusting  to  tiie  mother's  suppMed 
knowledge  of  lier  son's  inclinations,  yielded  to 
her  in  all  the  urcn^otives  she  was  pleased  la  as- 
sume, inserted  her  name  with  that  of  the  empe- 
ror in  all  public  acts,  and,  in  the  titles  of  Til«- 
lius,  styled  him  the  son  of  Augustus  as  well  as 
of  GiBsar.  They  were  not  however  suffered  long 
to  remain  in  this  error.  They  were  told  by  tiie 
emperor  with  an  alarming  coldness  of  manner, 
which  left;  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  "  I'hat  the 
ambition  of  women  should  be  kept  within  jiraper 
bound;^  and  that  he  should  always  endeavour  to 
prescribe  such  bounds  to  his  own."< 

From  the  time  in  which  this  declaration  was 
maile  by  the  emperor,  it  appears  Uiat  Livia  en- 
tirely dropt  her  pretendons  to  any  part  in  the 
giiverninenC,  and  became  no  less  reserved  in  the 
reign  of  her  son,  than  she  had  been  in  that  (^ 
lier  husband. 

As  Augustus,  in  assuming  (he  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  whole  of  his  reign  was  kept  in  awe 
by  the  republican  spirit,  which  he  supposed  still 
to  lurk  with  a  dangerous  violence  in  the  minds 
of  the  jicople  J  so  Tiberius,  to  the  aflectation  of 
treading  in  the  sle»:  of  his  jiredecesiiors,  jinned  a 
great  measure  of  Uitrtrust  ui  the  disptations  of 
the  people  towards  himself  and  in  IJieir  predilec- 
tion for  others,  who  might  be  euiiposed  more 
worthy  to  rdgn.  Among  these,  he  looked  upon 
Germanicus  as  the  lirst  or  principal  object  of  his 
jealousy.  He  had  adopted  (his  young  man, 
merely  in  compliacce  with  the  late  emperor's 
will,  and  conwlereil  him  not  only,  as  he  was  be- 
come by  this  act  of  EJoptioiij  a  tiral  to  his  own 

by  the  attachment  of  the  army,  and  the  htgh 
pretensions  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  a  most  dange- 
roDs  rival  lo  himself.  He  could  not  forgive  a 
person  to  whom  the  levins  had  made  ol^rs  of 
the  empires  and  who,  for  having  declined  the 
offer,  was  deemed  tlie  more  worlTiy  of  it.  Al- 
though he  endeavoured,  under  professions  of  (lie 
highest  regard,  lo  dissemble  his  feehngs,  and  in 
making  his  report  to  the  senate  of  the  disonlers 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  tlie  army,  spoke  uf 
the  cunduct  of  his  two  sons,  lierinanicus  and 
Dmsus,  witb  equal  tenderness  and  applause ;  ha 
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had  iipverthelcss  snflereil  the  relainpra  of  his 
caint  Id  see  through  this  disguise,  enenuraged 
them  to  chariTB  Germanieua  with  want  nf  ca|«i- 

hiaown  resolutionto  remove  him  fronitisitualiiin 
in  which  -his  popularity,  the  amhition  of  Agriji- 
pna,  or  llie  piesumption  of  the  troopa  uuili^r 
his  commainl,  might,  m  a  moment,  engage  him 
in  some  dan^rons  design  on  tlie  empire. 

Upon  these  motivca,  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
posed  (o  lemove  Germanicus  IVoni  Che  German 
fltatiffli,  aud  from  the  comman  I  of  troop,  hy 
nhom  he  was  beloved,  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  inferior  in  point  of  character,  and  to  which 
he  was  leaa  known,  or  less  an  ohject  of  bvour. 

While  this  reaolntion  was  taken  at  Imme,  Ger- 
IDanicUB,  alter  the  suppres^n  of  the  late  miili- 
me«,  that  he  might  noteudertliesoldieislobrocxl 
over  thrfr  grievances,  gaye  tlMin  liasure  to  re- 
new their  complaints,  or  leave  them  to  kneaisti 
for  want  of  employment,  project«tl  an  expedition 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  passes!  this  river  with 
twelve  thoiiBanil  men  of  trie  le^ns,  twenty  co- 
horts of  the  provinces,  and  eight  alia,  or  n^ments 
of  horse.  By  this  sudden  irruption,  made  before 
it  was  known  that  his  troops  were  witlin)^  to 
obey  him,  he  surprised  a  great  bodvof  barhanana 
assembled  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder 
which  they  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  Roman 
army,  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter,  cun- 
tinaei]  his  man^  to  the  famous  ground  on  whkh 
Varus  had  been  cutoff  with  his  legions  j  and 
finding  the  Held  still  covered  with  the  unburied 
bones  of  the  eluin,  gB.ve  directions  to  have  them 
collet^  and  interred.  In  this  pions  office  the 
prince  himself  mixed  with  the  private  men,  and 
pat  his  hand  to  the  work  ;  adrcumstance  whicli, 
whan  rftported  at  Rome,  conadorably  increasrd 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor.  F>om  thence  he 
proposed  to  invade  the  territory  of  Anninius,  and 
to  punish  that  barbarian  for  his  treachery  hi 
HuKS  unfortunate  legions.  In  execution  of  this 
deagn,  lieinn  provided  with  a  thousand  ve^iielB, 
ho  emliarked  on  the  Ems,  fell  down  this  river  U> 
a  cons'derahle  distance;  and  having  landed  on 
its  eastern  banks,  and  overrun  the  country  from 
thence  to  the  Weser,  in  his  encounter  with  the 
natives  nlitiiiied  two  considerable  victories. 

Alter  theae  operations,  Germanicus  again  re- 
tamed  Co  his  ships  in  the  Ems,  and  continued  his 
navigation  to  Che  sea.  Supposing  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  was  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Ems, 
he  propose;!,  by  a  short  voyage  on  Che  coast,  Co 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  (  and  without  ex- 

Kin^  himself  Co  be  harassed  in  a  mareh  by 
.1,  to  recmcrhis  former  station  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul.  On  this  stormy  coast,  however,  having 
met  with  dif&^alties  wilh  which  neither  his  ves- 
sels nur  bis  mariners  were  fit  to  contend,  his  ilcet 
was  dispersal  i  many  of  his  ships  were  cast  away 
on  tJiB  conlinent,  ouiers  wrecked  on  Che  conCi- 

?uoua islands,  and  sonte  drove  quite  into  Britain, 
to  himself  got  on  shore  on  Che  coast  which  b 
now  called  East  Friezlanii  and  saw  wilh  des- 
pair the  apparent  wri'ck  of  many  vessels  of  his 
Htirt,  which  seemed  to  be  lost  irrecoverably  on 
the  lianks  which  were  left  hy  the  sea  aC  low 
waCer.  From  this  disaster,  however,  he  recover- 
ed the  greater  part  of  his  Gircea.  The  vessels 
thaC  were  in  comjany  with  his  own,  got  afloat 
on  the  return  of  the  flood,  and  the  Creeps  from 
on  Iward  of  ihem  were  landed  without  any  con- 


siderable lofs.  By  this  escape  of  his  armv,  be 
was  still  b  condition  to  make  head  against  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who,  intending  Co  (-.refit 
by  the  losses  he  had  recentiy  sustained,  were  as- 
sembled on  the  Weser;  but  heins  surprised  by 
Ills  sudden  re-appearance,  chey  tied  liefore  liim, 
and  separated  to  their  diHerent  quarters. 

Germanicus,  upon  Ws  return  from  thisexpe. 
diCion,  and  while  he  was  ineiliteting  «  renrna. 
of  such  opcTBtions  on  the  following  year,  had 
intimation  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  rcniove 
him  from  his  station  on  the  Rhine.  This  inti- 
mation was  accompanied  with  a  message  full  of 
Cho  most  flattering  commendation  of  bis  services. 
He  was  invited  to  RoDin  under  pretence  of  celc- 
lirating  a  triumph,  which  had  been  decried  to 
him  for  his  Isle  victories  j  and  for  the  pnivuse  of 
assuming  the  consulate,  to  which  he  was  dehCineri 
on  the  approaching  year  as  colleague  to  the  empe- 
ror himaelt  As  it  was  supposec^  however,  Chat, 
under  an,  appearance  of  roodeBty,  or  unwilling  to 


tation,  it  was suhjoineifla  these reasuna  of  reiall, 
that  the  remains  of  glory,  if  there  were  sCil!  any 
(obe  rea[)ed  in  thatc|uarter,  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  his  brother  Drusus,  there  being  no  other  ene- 
my left  from  whom  to  collect  his  laurels. 

An  invitation  to  eourl^  accompanied  wilh  the 
last oftbeseconsiderations,  though  veiled  under 
BO  many  flattering  preb  nccs,  was  BulTrriently  un- 
derstood to  he  a  peremptory  command,  which 
Germanicus  accordingly  obejed.  On  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  only  two  cohorts  or  baltaliona  vrere  sent 
from  Rome  to  rccdve  him.  But  every  eircum- 
atance  tended  to  augment  the  jealunsy  of  the  em- 
peror j  the  Eieater  part  of  Uie  prtttraian  hands, 
mingled  with  mulcicuijes  of  the  peojJe  of  every 
sex,  condition,  and  age,  advanced  of  their  own 
ncconl  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  received 
him  with  uncommon  acclamatinnaofjny.i  Hav- 
ing tnade  his  oiitrv,  as  had  been  |iro|insi'd,  in 
triumph,  he  was,  with  theemperor  himself,  put  in 
uonunation  for  the  consulate  of  Che  following  year. 

The  [xipularity  of  which  Germanicus  now 
ap}ieared  to  be  (lOBsessed  in  the  cjtv,  was  no  le?3 
morlitying  to  the  emperor,  than  his  jiower  in  Che 
army  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  His  pre- 
sence, if  it  did  not  obscure  tho  lustre  of  the 
emperor  himseli;  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  con- 
tinual stale  of  competition  with  the  other  son  of 
Tiiterius ;  and  the  interests  of  these  two  princes, 
the  or*  by  adoiition,  the  other  by  birth,  the  son 
oftheemperor.thoughsuppcsed  to  boon  tiic  best 
terms  witb  each  other,  hud  divided  Che  riiurt. 

Agripuina,  the  wile  of  Germanicus,  inheriting 
the  blood  of  Augustus,  and  ever  carrjin^  in  her 
haughty  looks  the  iireCenwons  of  the  Cffisatian 
famdy,  was  become  to  Livia,  whom  she  omsider- 
ed  as  a  step-mother,  no  less  an  object  of  animo- 
Mty,  than  she  waste  the  emperor  hmiself.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  che  resolution  to  se{>arate 
CrennanicUB  liltim  the  Ge.-oian  aiu.j.'s,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  commaui.  of  the  earfem  pro- 
vinces, actuation  apjiarentiy  honounilile,  but  in 
which  he  should  l>e  surrounded  with  [>iTsona 
who  might  serve  as  a  restraint,  or  as  spies  on  his 
coruluct,  was  now  carrieil  into  execuciou.  He 
was  vested  with  a  commission  to  restore  the  tran 
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4Viillity  of  Asia,  that  was  disturbed 

Eites  which  had  arisen  on  the  suci 
nidoma  uf  Cappadocia  and  Armenia. 

G«rtnanicus,  in  the  end  of  the  tliird  year  of 
Iha  present  reign,  set  out  upon  Ihis  apparently 
hunDural^e  cummission.  Having  a  supreme 
authority  in  tlie  several  provinces  througli  wliich 
he  was  to  paas,  from  the  eca  of  Ionia  to  the  ex- 
tremitied  of  Egypt  am)  of  Syria,  be  visited,  as 
chief  in  command,  the  cities  of  Greece,  still  re- 
vcreil  as  the  principal  aeminaries  of  philosophy 
and  literature;  and  upon  his  entry  into  A«a,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  commission  on  which  he 
was  sent  He  reduced  Cappadoda  and  Com- 
magene  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces,  making 
some  abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to 
their  own  princes,'  and  settled  Zenn,  son  to  the 
king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  He 
aiter wards  ventured  to  continue  his  progress  into 
Egypt,  thonah  contrarrto  an  edjct  of  the  late 
emv«ror,  whicli  was  still  in  force.  On  bis  return 
from  thence  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  An- 
boch  in  the  Ihirtv-tbnrtli  vear  of  his  age,  with 
some  sus^nciona  of  having  been  poisoned  by  Cn. 
Pisu,  the  piiefect  of  Syria,  not  without  the  con- 
nivance or  the  direction  of  Tiberius  himseltl' 

Tt  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor  looked 
upon  Qermanicus  with  great  distrust,  and  might 
have  sought  for  opportanilies  to  sacrifice  him  to 
his  own  safety,  or  to  that  of  his  son  Druans ;  but 
it  does  not  a^ipear  that  he  proceeded  any  &rtber 
on  this  occasion,  than  to  remove  lum  froni  a  dtu- 
ation  in  nbich  he  furnished  the  court  with  con- 
tinual occasions  of  mortification  or  jealousy,  into 
one  that  was  equally  splendid  in  appearance,  but 
tending  to  lessen  his  consequence  in  the  empire; 
and  that  he  meant  only  to  jitace  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  armies  over  whom  he  had  no  personal 
mHuence,  and  who,  if  disposed  to  revolt,  were 
less  tu  be  feared  than  the  leeiona  which  were 
tormal  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  sending  Germanicus  into  Asia,  great  at- 
tention indcid  was  pud  lo  place  in  his  way,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  the  province  which  cuntamed 
in  itself  the  priodpal  resources  of  the  east,  a  per- 
son more  Ukely  lo  thwart  and  counteract  him  in 
ever^  measure,  than  to  become  suliservient  to  his 
ambition,  or  to  promote  his  greatness.  This  in- 
tention was  rendered  estremely  evident  by  the 
removal  of  Crcticus  Silanus,  with  whom  Germ  i- 
nicus  was  about  lo  contract  an  alliance  by  tie 
intermarriage  of  two  of  their  children,  to  mai  i 
■vay  far  I^so,  a  man  already  unacceptable  lu 

Jennanicus,  and,  in  general,  d 

temper  har^  and  intractable, 
gree  with  every  superior. 

It  is  likewise  estremely  probable,  that  Piao,  as 
well  as  lus  wife  Plancina,  m^hl  hate  learned  by 
their  own  penetrntioiL  that  Germanicus  and 
Agrifipina  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Livia;  and  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  any  cordial  support  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, in  case  of  a  disagreement  with  the  olficers 
who  stood  in  their  way  in  the  provinces. 

Some  effi!Cts  of  an  insolence,  founded  upon 
this  supposition,  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of 
Piso  and  Plancina,  while  Germanicus  was  y^et 
on  his  way  to  Asia.  Piso,  having  overtaken  the 
prince,  and  passing  him  on  the  route,  without 
the  cus'omary  marks  of  respect  or  attention,  from 


thcncebrward  seemed  to  set  him  at  defiance; 
At  their  first  interview  in  Syria,  l-oth  were  ji- 
tremely  guarded,  and  showed  no  s^ns  of  cordi- 
ality or  confidence.  Piso  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  pre-occmiy  the  aflections  of  the  anny  in  oppo- 
ulion  to  Germanicus;  and  had  the  boldness  to 
march  in  contempt  of  his  orders,  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Armenia.  When  the  prince  wb» 
taken  ilt|  it  was  said,  that  Piso  had  spes  lo  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  seeaied  to 
await  the  event,  as  likely  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia,  Germanicus  hav- 
ing recovered  from  his  first  fit  of  illness,  had  the 
conduct  of  Piso  represented  to  him  in  such  terms, 
that  be  onlered  hini  into  his  presence,  declared 
open  enmitv  against  him,  and  dismissed  him  the 
province,  ^ut,  as  he  soon  atler  relapsed,  he  ac- 
cused Piso  of  having  jn'aetised  against  his  life, 
and  charge<l  all  his  friends,  who  were  present  at 
his  death,  to  bring  the  author  of  it  too  severe  and 
just     ■  ■•    ■■ 


Syria,  from  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  Ger- 
manicus to  depart ;  but  was  repulsed  by  SenUus, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  ofiicrrsuf  the  prince'a 
train  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  provmce  till 
the  pleasure  of  tho  emjieror  should  he  known. 

Upon  this  event,  Piso  sent  forward  his  own 

son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  aa 

possible,  the  aBj>eTaions  which  were  likely  to  lie 

propagated  against  him  in  the  dtj.    He  hiinself 

court  lo  Drusus, 


propagated  s 
passed  by  11 


his  protection.  Being  received  by  this  princs 
with  coldness,  though  without  prepossession,  he 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  into  Italy. 

Agrippina,  arriving  soon  after  al  Brundusium 
with  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  was,  b? 
order  of  the  emperor,  received  by  a  great  military 
escort  and  the  honours  of  war.  She  passed  in  a 
kind  of  funeral  procession  through  niuhltudes 
iJiat  were  collected  from  everirpactof  the  country 
to  gaze  upon  her;  and  coming  lo  Rome  sum- 
cietitly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  husliand 

Eoisoneil,  called  for  revenge  upon  tlie  sup- 
authors  of  his  death.  IVumbCTH  contencled 
i  hononr  of  carrying  hei  complaints  before 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  of  bdngthe  accusers 
of  her  husband's  murderers, 

A  prosecubon  soon  ai\er  commenced  against 
l^so ;  in  which  all  that  was  known  to  lie  excep- 
tionable in  the  preceding  Ufe  and  behaviour  of 
the  accused,  was  stated  against  him  by  Fulcidius 
Trio,  the  person  already  mentioned  as  having 
exercised  the  trade  of  informer  in  the  case  of 
Libo.  The  conduct  of  the  accusation  of  poison- 
ing, and  the  other  crimes  Lnputed  to  Piso  in  his 
lale  foinmand,  was  commiEtad  to  Vitellius  and 
Veranus,  persons  [lecuharlj  attached  to  Gernia- 


3  enforce  their  charge,  and  three  to  the  accused 
)  make  his  defence.  The  prosecutors  brought 
ufficieni  evidejice  of  Piso's  arrogance  and  eilor- 
lonj  of  much  undutiful  behaviour  to  Germani- 
us  himself  in  Aaa:  of  disobeying  his  orders, 
f  having  made  war  beyond  the  linuts  of  his  pro- 
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vince,  but  no  tiiifticient  evidence  of  his  hiving 
made  any  attempts  hy  poison  on  (he  life  of  '' 
prince,    'The  charge  indeed,  as  stated,  or  I 
was  eilreniely  incredible,  that  Piso  shoulii,  al 
the  table  of  QermaDicDs,  and  in  tbe  oiidat  of  i 
vanta,  attendants,  and  frienda,  ventnre  to  i 
poison  in  a  dish  (ironi  which  numbers  were 
eat.     To  render  this  impntadon  still  ntore 
pmliHble,  it  was  olwervedj  that  the  dead  body  had 
been  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  market-^lace 
at  Aniinch,  and  that  no  external  marks  or  indi- 
cations of  poison  tvere  found. 

The  principal  evidence  that  was  produced  of 
any  criminal  practice  against  the  prince's  life 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  htiman  bones,  some 
Tersos,  pieces  of  lead  marked  with  the  name  of 
Germanicus,  and  other  supposed  charms,  nlnch 
were  found  in  his  quarters,  and  which  were 
considered  as  implements  of  sorcery,  employed 
against  the  U(e  of  die  person  whose  name  was 


insrribeil,  and  against  whom  they  were  supposed 
lo  take  effect  if  the  poison  should  fail. 

The  charge  of  murder,  therefore,  supported  bj 
such  evidence,  will  appear  to  the  modern  reader 
entirely  groundlesa,  and  must  have  bifen  rejected 
even  by  the  tiihunal  to  which  it  was  reftrredi 
but  the  accused,  se«ng  that  the  torrent  ran  high 
against  him,  and  probably  lo  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  a  formal  sentence  in  the  confiscation 
of  his  &mily  estate,  cut  short  the  proceedings  by 
a  voluntary  death !  or,  as  was  supposed  bv  many, 
was  secretly  put  lo  death  b^  an  order  from  tho 
courl,  lest  lus  public  confession  should  appear  to 
involve  the  emperor  himself  in  the  guilt. 

On  either  su  ppoalion,  the  death  of  Piso  being 
can»c!erec!  as  an  act  of  self-condemnalioii,  or  as 
precaution  in  Tiberius  to  prevent  a  diju'uv.ry, 
inlirmed  the  people  in  their  suspicion,  that  they 
ere  jointly  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  fa- 
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THE  death  of  Germanicus  is  considered 
some  hiHloriar.3  as  a  remarkable  epoch  in  i 
present  reignj  Before  this  event,  Tiberius, 
.t ! —  .i.^  ]jg  jjgjj  [[jg  empire  by  his  good 


behav 


and 


guartled  in  his  ailmmtstration ;  declined  the 
trava^mt  honours  which  were  oflered  to  hii  , 
was  easy  of  access ;  alFectttl  to  live  like  a  private 
citizen;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  invitaUons 
to  entertainn>ents  and  feasts;  visited  the sii-k,  at- 
tendeil  funerals,  aad  deUveral  orations  in  praise 
of  the  dead.*  He  treated  the  titular  ma^strates 
c'  Rome  with  the  same  ceremonious  res(iect  ths' 
used  lo  he  observed  in  limes  of  the  republic  ;rosi 
and  stood,  in  the  presence  of  the  consul ;  loo 
his  place  in  the  senate  aa  a  private  member;  was 
Jirei|uenlly  seen  in  the  courts  of  justie 

spectator.    To  a  person  who  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  masier,  "Insult  me  not,"  he  sa" 
"  with  that  odious  appellation.    I  am  the  masi 
of  my  slaves,  general  «f  the  army,  and  no  nu 
than  prince,  or  lirst  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate  a 
people."     Ele  look  the  title  of  Augustus  only 
his  correspondence  with  foreign  powers.    In  all 
his  addresses,  whether  to  particular  members  of 
the  senate  or  lo  this  body  at  large,  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  respectfuf  and  courteous.    When 
engaged  in    debate,  he  endeavoured  lo  qualify 
contntdiction  or  diiierence  of  opinion  with  respect 
and  regret.    To  a  senator,  named  Haleriua,  on 
some  such  occaaon,  he  b^,  "I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  i^  in  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  difler 


of  the  sc 


iwhat  K.  __. 
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decision,  he  concluded  with  these  words;  "  1  have 
formerly  said,  and  now  say,  that  it  becomes  tti^ 
person  you  have  intrusted  with  so  large  a  share 
of  Ihe  public  ftffeirs,  to  consider  himself  as  the 
servant  of  this  assemblv,  as  the  servant  of  tho 
people,  and  of  every  individual  \  nor  do  1  repent 
me  of  this  saying;  for  1  have  found  you,  andslill 
find  you,  candid,  indulgent,  and  kind  masters.'" 
He  affected  a  conlinud  deference  to  ther  judg- 
ment on  every  subject,  whether  of  policy,  reve- 
nue, or  foreign  correspondence ;  even  seemetl  to 
wait  tor  their  orders  in  what  concerned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  pretended  to  be  displeaseil, 
when  officer^  employed  in  the  provinces,  made 
thi  ir  report  directly  to  himself  without  coiimiu- 
ni  aling  the  subject  of  their  despatches  lirst  to 

With  these  popular  arts,  which  the  senators 
indeed  did  not  mistake  for  a  real  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  authority,  he  joined  an  adminii^tra- 
lioil  in  many  things  worthy  of  a  wise  and  exem- 
plary prince,  induhjed  the  peo|:rie  in  the  freedom 
of  speech  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
saying,  that  "in  a  free  country,  the  mind  and 
(he  lonoue  should.be  free."  To  those  Bho 
p'ht  him  information  of  any  alander  spoken 
of  himseH  he  affected  indifteience.    "If  j  ou 

:here  will  be  no  end  of  them."  He  gave  a 
ready  hearing  and  redress  to  all  the  complaints 
"'  '  "Bere  made  to  him  from  the  provinces,  a.-id 
illy  limited  the  exactions  of  his  oliic^rs 
within  the  bounds  of  established  and  ordinary 
tees.'  To  persons  suffering  by  fire,  earlhquakts, 
■'ler  public  calamities,  lo  the  fiinilics  of  de- 
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cayed  scnatora,  tn  tlie  children  of  those  who  had 
bequeathed  him  their  eetalf  s  by  will,  he  was  mu- 
nificent and  liberal ;  took  effectual  meaEUres  tu 
BUjipreaB  the  banditti,  which,  from  the  time  uf  the 
dvit  wars,  still  infested  the  country  {  and  endea- 

Touted  to  diminish  that  constant ''    " 

niption,  the  idleness  which  the  pe 
in  the  loo  frequent  repetition  of 
public  entertain menta.  Ha  gave  an  abatement  of 
some  laxea  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  late 
em{>eror,  and  in  particular,  mitigated  (he  penalties 
which  had  been  enoneiiusly  inflicted  on  eelibaey. 
Tiberias  seemed  to  have  perceived  that  the  se- 
verities employed  by  his  predecessor,  to  enforce 
marriage,  served  only  to  multiply  the  evils  of  the 
times,  without  administering  anyefiectual  remedy 
to  that  which  was  complained  of.  But  what,  in 
this  enumeration  of  examples  of  hia  political  can- 
duct,  would  have  done  him  most  honour,  had  he 
continuetl  to  support  it  in  the  siibseijuent  fart  of 
hix  reign,  tcbs  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
TejccleJ  many  frivolous  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  the  unwarv  by  his  own  flatter- 
ers, or  by  the  inorcenacy  bfiiimers  who  began  to 


nal  prosecutions,  the  change 


chiingB  in  tbs  eflect  of  the  laws,  and  served  to 
show,  that  the  seeds  of  despotism  may  be  laid  in 
the  freest  establishmentB ;  and  that  when  the  cha- 
racters of  men  are  changed,  the  worst  abuse  may 
proceed  from  the  best  institutions.' 

The  securities  of  majesty,  or  tlie  reatraints  pro- 
vided against '.reasonable  practices,  werepnnctpal 
objects  in  the  laws  of  the  republic  The  crimes^ 
against  which  those  restraints  were   provided, 


Its  enemies,  or  vblatlng  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  dischar^  of  his  office.  These  were 
justly  reputed  an  invasion  oi'  the  rights  of  the 
peo(^  were  pubhc  crimes,  and  might  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  citizen,  though  not  particularly  in- 

In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  prosecution  of 
public  crimes  was  considered  as  a  duty;  and  the 
character  of  an  informer,  bringing  to  light  what 
oSended  the  commonwealth,  though  in  some  in- 
stances invidious,  was  not  reckoned  diahouour- 
able.'  In  this  character  the  most  respectable  and 
popular  citizens  sooMtimes  braved  the  resentment 
of  the  most  powerful  offenders,  or,  when  engaged 
in  private  enmities,  sought  their  revenge,  with- 
out incurring  any  dishonour  as  informers,  by 
raimng  prosecutions  on  a  public  account.' 

The  mere  pefmission,  however,  to  become 
public  accuser,  and  the  credit  annexed  to  this 
character,  were  not,  in  aU  cases,  anfbcient  to  ab- 
tain  prosecutions,  or  to  prevail  upon  person^  not 
called  upon  by  some  material  interest,  la  engage 
in  so  arduous  and  oRcn  so  dang^oua  a  tasK,  as 
that  of  urging  to  justice  otfenders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported   by  their  fortunes,  their 


rank,  or  t  iie  number  of  thar  adherents  and  friends. 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  thefefore,.aa 
the  ardour  of  leal  for  Ihe  commonwealth  was 
supposed  to  wax  cold,  and  motives  of  ambition 
and  interest  were  required  in  aid  of  public  virtue, 
it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  convicted  n  person 
of  any  public  crime  incurring  degradation  or  for- 
feiture, should  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  dig- 
nity, whether  of  citiien,  knighl,  or  senator,  from 
wliich  the  criminal  was  degraded.  And  lest  even 
this  consideration  should  not  be  --'=--—■ ' 

tn        . 

joined  to  the  reward. 

The  ofBce  of  an  accuser,  supported  by  a  pure 
concern  for  the  public  safety,  was  commendable ; 
but  proceeding,  in  any  degree,  upon  mercenary 
motives,  even  under  the  republic,  when  Ihe  cause 
to  he  supported  was  the  majesty  of  the  state  it- 
sei^  must  have  become,  in  a  high  degree,  odious 
and  contemptible;  but  under  the  present  govern- 
ment, when  the  object  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
motive  for  the  application  of  it,  were  so  much 
changed,  the  character  of  a  prosecutor,  though 
disguised  under  theantneni  forms  and  titles,  was, 
in  the  high^  degree,  vile  and  dclestable. 

Under  the  eslaUishment  of  Augustus,  the  idea 
of  majesty  was  transferred  from  the  state  itself 
to  the  emperor;  and  the  principal  object  of  the 
law  being  tu  guard  hia  person,  not  only  bis  safely 
and  the  authority  of  his  government,  but  bia 
most  private  concerns,  made  a  part  in  the  majes- 
ty which  waa  to  be  preserved  ■Whatc^'er  implied 
disrespect,  whatever  alarmed  his  jealousy,  or  in- 
lerfiired  with  his  caprica  even  intrigues  of  de- 
bauch with  women  of  his  kmily,  were  conslrncted 
as  treason.  Under  a  continuation  of  this  govern- 
ment, the  evil  waa  inflamed  by  the  protended 
zeal  of  spies  and  informers,  who,  partly  to  pay 
their  court,  and  partiy  lo  merit  the  rewards  wbiFD 
were  promised  from  the  confiscation  of  estates, 
endeavoured  to  keep  on  foot  a  continual  inqui^- 
tion,  in  which  they  brought  to  trial  the  most  tri- 
vial indiscretions,  as  well  aa  more  real  oflences, 
against  the  person,  authority,  or  dignity  of  the 
prince.  The  awarnisof  such  persona  who  haunt- 
ed the  atepE  of  the  unwary,  and  filled  the  senate 
and  the  courts  of  justice  with  cruel  or  frivolous 
prosecutions;  in  which,  by  it 


Tiberius,  notwithatanding  this  tendency  of  the 
establishment  to  which  lie  succeeded,  and  hk 
own  temper,  which  was  aufficientiy  prompt  and 
sanguinary  in  preventing  attempts  on  bis  person, 
or  on  bia  government,  had  the  honour,  during 
the  first  years  of  Ilia  reign,  in  some  measure,  to 
withstand  this  torrent,  and  to  treat  many  frivo- 
lous accusations  with  a  proper  degree  of  con- 
tempt. A  senator  of  the  name  of  Fa&nius,  being 
accused  of  having  included,  with  other  fumiluro 


9  [1  is  suHicieNtly  known,  that,  in  ilie  deattnn  mi 
ijrreJ  on  morial  men;  ilwt  on  dpoiheosis  was  liitl 
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of  having  taken  a  false  oafh  by  Ihp  name  of  Au- 
gualosi  and  Granins  Marcellus  being  accusiii 
ol"  having  taken  the  head  from  a  stalue  of  that 
price,  in  orier  to  aubstitnte  a  head  of  Tilieriua 
m  placeof  itjamannerof  paying  Ms  court  rather 
Tldi'iuloiiB  than  criminal ;  in  th^  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  Tiborina  «ther  took 
no  part,  or  gave  his  instracrions  to  the  senate  id 
very  liberal  and  manly  terms.  On  the  sabject 
of  the  prosecution  that  was  raised  ajpinst  E'alc- 
iiius,  "My  &theT,"  he  smd,  "nasdeilied,  that 
his  divinity  might  be  a  safegiianl  and  a  protec- 
tion, not  a  snare  to  the  people.  His  image  may, 
no  doubt,  he  Includeii,  with  those  of  the  other 
god^  as  part  in  the  furniture  of  a  house  thai  is 
sold.-'  With  respect  to  tlie  supposeii  perjury  of 
Rubrius,  he  observed,  thirt  "if  anyone  svuear, 
and  is  penured,  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever 
be  the  god  whose  name  is  profaned.  Augustus 
ia  no  more  to  he  regarded,  in  this  matter,  than 
Jupiter ;  s,nd  either  of  these  ^ods,  if  otfended, 
lan  avenge  htmseif"  The  third  offence,  or  the 
shifting  of  heads  from  one  statue  to  another,* 
bein^  considered  as  a  mockery  of  that  adulation 
idiim  was  so  easily  transferred  from  oi 


other  in  the 
degree  of  ridicule 
so  easily  forgiven; 
looked,  it  was  reM 


of  princes,  and  as  son 
in  the  ijrince  himself,  was  m 
though,  for  the  present,  ove 
'ved  as  a  subject  of  future  r 

induct ! 


popular,  and  in  many  particulars  so  worthy  of 
em{Hre,  it  is  oliserved,  that  its  effects  on  themindi 
of  the  people  were  not  such  as  might  have  I'eei 
eipeoted,  and  did  not  procure  to  the  emperor  the 
fevourable  ofdnion  or  credit  to  which  he  asfdred. 
Sis  manner,  even  when  he  adecUd  humanity 
and  condescen^o,  was  ungracious  and  alarm- 
ing; and,  notwithstandiog  any  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  his  real  character  was  aupposed  to 
be  malidous  and  erucL  U  is  said,  that  in  the 
nudst  of  the  hyiiocnay  and  dissimulation  by  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  disguise  himself  before  his 
acces^n,  he  made  some  ^ips  which  betrayed  the 
reality  of  this  dispo^tion ;  and  that  he  had  been 
surprised  into  acta  of  insolence  and  severity,  in 
which,  by  mixing  derision  and  sarcasm  with 
cruelty,  he  had  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  a 
merciless  nature.  For  the  present  it  was  otv 
aerved,  that  his  overacting  the  part  of  popularity, 
the  ri&nlous  tyranny  be  exercised  over  the  se- 
nate in  requiring  at  once  the  affectation  of  freedom 
and  the  grossest  servility ;  that  the  latce  of  affect- 
ing reluctance  in  accepting  of  ' ' 


10  the  weishi 

.ffeclatton   -' 

it  part,  increased  the 


served  to  join  mockery  and 
of  his  usurpation;  that  " 
popularity,  for 

courts  of  justice  took  away  all  freedom  of  judg- 
ment; and  that  the  discretionary  power  which 
he  assumeit,  of  mitigating  or  reverting  sentences, 
and  cf  dispensing  with  fcwa,  under  pretence  of 
correcting  their  general  tendency  by  seasonable 
exceptions,  only  served  to  frustrate  the  jireter 
■ions  to  civil  government,  which,  in  imitation  ( 
Augustus,  he  still  affected  to  preserve. 


;h  presented  themsel 

mere  to  be         ^         ,      _ 
temporary,  and,  in  the  man- 
ners of  this  prince,  gave  way  to  the  growing  as- 
perity of  age,  or  to  file  presumption  which  tf,ok 


id,  qpon  the  remc 
bom  he  considered  as  a  dangrmus  nva>, 
of  any  public  discontent^  might 


been  made  the  instrument  of  overt 


IS  t'o- 

iftei  the  death  of  Germanicos,  the  temprr 
of  Tihrnus,  which  had  probably  gained  strength 
from  restraint,  broke  forth  In  many  cruel  and 
alarming  efieols.  His  viplance,  hitherto  limited 
"1  one  objeot,  and  his  jealousy,  directed  against 
single  iierson,  now  found  a  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects on  which,  Tilth  less  disguise  or  reserve,  to 
■ixprt  thdr  force. 

Among  the  particulars  in  which  the  emperor, 
n  the  first  period  of  his  reign,  imposed  Ihrgreat- 
!stviolence  on  his  own  disposition,  we  i '- — 


which,  ' 


iturally  dark  and  reserved,  he  affrctrd 
lo  mainiain  with  the  people;  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances,  probably,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  indulge  himself,  on  his  being  relii'ved 
from  his  fears  of  Germanicus,  was  in  retiring 
from  the  public  view,  and  in  eluding  the  observa- 
tion of  persons  whom  he  consiilered  as  spies  on  his 
actions.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  anil  in  the 
Bocond  yearafierthedeath  of  Germanicus,  huiing 
associated  bis  son  Drusus  with  hiuiself  in  llie 
consulate,  and  leaving  him  in  the  adminislrofion 
of  ailairs  in  the  dty,  he  withdrew  for  some  time 
into  Campania,  meditating,  as  Taritns  obsrrvrs, 
a  more  entire  and  continued  retreat.  During  the 
two  first  years  alter  his  accession  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  remained  in 
the  city,  as  in  the  watch-tower,  from  whence  be 
was  lo  observe  and  prevent  all  designs  that  mijiht 
be  formed  on  his  government.  Af&r  those  years 
were  passed,  he  made  some  eieursbns  to  Anti- 
lun,'  and  other  towns  or  villages  on  the  Eumc 
coast,  but  never  to  any  greater  distance.  In  or- 
der, however,  that  the  provincial  ofUcers  niigbt 
not  think  themselves  altogether  serure  from  hit 
personal  inspection,  he  frequently,  even  during 
this  period,  affected  a  purpose  to  visit  the  niore 
distant  parts  of  the  emjiire;  ordered  his  etjui- 
paaea,  placed  changes  of  horses  and  carriages, 
and  permitted  the  usual  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
up  for  his  safe  return ;  hut  always,  far  some  spe- 
cious reason,  delayed  the  execution  of  his  pre- 
tended design.  After  havins,  in  this  manner,  for 
some  time  amused  the  vrorld,  and,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  and  other  artifices,  liimished  a  key 
to  the  secret  of  his  own  conduct;  his  mysteries, 
for  the  most  part,  became  extremely  plain,  and 
his  true  intentions  easily  perceived,  merely  be- 
cause he  never  spoke  trutiL 

But  while  the  emperor  thus  endeavoured  to 
debar  the  people  from  all  access  to  !us  person,  and 
to  seclude  himseif  from  public  view,  he  selected, 
as  a  proper  instrument  of  his  power,  nod,  in  ap- 
pearance, as  an  object  of  his  most  un|>ticit  conji- 
dence,  iElius  Sejanus,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  accompanying  his  son  Drusus  on 

This  person,  supposed  to  have  no  dangerous  pre- 
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tensians,  or  though  falsp  to  otiiers,  sup]WBpd  true 
to  his  umsttT,  he  hail  jilaccil  al  the  hpaJ  of  h\f 
gnarile  or  pnetorian  bands,  and  ctixlinguiBhi'd  him 
with  a  dpgrea  of  alleetioii  and  confidence  hitherto 

'ing  the  Sre 

^r  may  hnie  be«n  il9  m 


SiyanuB  ia  described  by  Tacitus  ai  of  a  hardy 
and  indefatigable  conslttutioii  ot  bodv  ,  of  a  hold 
—'—'■•  anil  an  insatiable  ambition,  which  he  dis- 


gcribef!  as  a  person  possessed  of  great  art  in 
concealltig  his  own  vice?,  and  oT  an  in«iiinu8 
penetration  in  prying  into  those  of  others  i  versa- 
tile in  hie  manners,  and  either  careliiss  and  pro- 
fuse, or  vigilant  andeevere,  as  suited  the  occasion  j 
insolent  to  those  over  whom  he  had  any  advan- 
tage, but  filwiiing  where  iie  was  the  tnlbrior,  or 
had  an  interest  to  sain,  [n  his  youth  he  had 
attached  himself  to  Cains  Cesar,  the  adopted  son 
of  Auguftus ;  and  afterwards  succeeding  his  own 
&ther,  ill  the  station  which  he  now  oa^uiiied  at 
the  bead  rif  the  prstorinn  bands,  seenied  to  im- 


prove 
the  pi 


I  of  the  etnperor,  it 


Oiieofthefirst  or  moat  observahle  signs  of  the 
great  elevation  of  Sejanu^  was  the  proposed 
marriaM  of  bis  daughter  with  the  son  of  Clau- 
dius, the  hnrther  of  Qermatiicus  i  a  person, 
though  at  this  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
at  eourt,  yet  nearly  related  to  the  etnperor ;  and, 
in  the  sequel  of  events,  himself  destined  to  ascend 
the  ini  penal  throne. 

SejVniis  being  thus  pointed  out  as  bvouiile, 
by  a  mark  of  honour  which  tended  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  he  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  pffiiadoua,  to  establish  his  power.   For  this 

Eurpose  he  employed  his  credit  in  tilting  up  with 
is  own  crnatures,  as  ^t  as  vacancies  happened, 
the  [irietorian  hands,  the  lemons,  and  every  civil 
as  we!i  as  military  department  in  the  state; 
knowing  that  where  government  rests  its  autho- 
rity on  prindplea  of  reason  and  justice,  the  ci- 
vilian, the  senator,  and  the  statesman  are  its 
principal  instruments;  but  where  it  is  founded 
entirely  on  force,  its  ministers  are  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, and  its  powers  rest  chiefly  with  those  mili- 
tary bodies  who  are  in  possession  of  the  cawtal, 
or  who  surraunti  the  person  of  the  prince.  This 
aiivenlurer,  therefore,  bdng  already  at  ^e  head 
of  this  powerful  department,  studied  every  method 
to  concentrate  its  force,  and  U>  secure  in  his  own 
person  the  direction  of  it.  To  this  motive  ia  im- 
puted the  change  which  he  now  made  in  the 
manner  of  dispodng  of  the  pnetonan  bands. 
These  troops  were  hitherto  quartered  on  the 
dtiiens,  or  diatoibuted  in  the  vdlages  round  the 
walls  of  the  dty,  apprehending,  it  is  allied,  that 
they  might,  in  that  way  of  life,  imWlie  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  become  part  of  the  fami- 
lies with  whom  they  were  mixed,  he  persuaded 
the  emjteror  to  detach  them  from  that  society ; 
and,  under  the  ordinary  pretence  of  having  the 
cohorts  together,  and  more  under  the  eye  oftheir 
oflicers,  erected  a  diadel  and  barracks  for  their 
recejjtion ;  in  this  manner  establishing  in  Borne 
itself  or  contiguous  to  its  walls,  a  fortress  from 


which  he  could  command  the  city,  and  employ 
the  [irofesaionat  prejudices  of  those  who  occupied 
this  gan^sim,  most  ellectuatly  against  every  per. 
son  that  was  supposed  disaflecled  to  his  person 
In  this  disposition,  whatever  may  have  heen  the 
r)hject  of  it,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  pr8;turian 
bands  beeame  more  detached  iirom  the  tieople, 
and  that  the  force  and  presumption  of  this  for- 
Tiidabie  body  became  more  tremendnua  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  to  the  ctnpuor 
himself. 

As  Tilierins  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his 
confidence  in  the  minister,  and  enabled  him  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  the  empire  in  BU]iport 
of  his  own  elevation,  the  jealousies  or  resentments 
of  the  &vourite  became  equally  &lsl  with  those 
of  his  master,  and  being  more  numerous,  involved 
the  government  of  the  emperor  in  perpetual  ani- 
mosities, prosecutions,  aotl  eruelties,  which  may 
have,  for  the  present,  gratified  bis  severe  and 
jealona  temper,  but  which  were  in  no  way  con- 
Under  the  influence  of  this  connexion,  joined 
to  his  own  dispnsilbn,  Tiberius  gave  a  ready  ear 
to  that  numerous  tribe  of  informera,  who  brought 
accusations  against  persons  m  »ny  degree  oh- 
noiious  or  nnaccejitable  to  himselt  or  to  his  fo- 
vouritc.  In  this  predicament,  the  descendanta  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  persons  eminent  by  their 
hirth,  [iopular  favour,  or  personal  qualities,  and 
eonf  idered  as  rivals  in  the  apprehension  of  either, 
the  princi[ial      ""  '^' 


-, -, -    -oplcs,!..     ._._ 

an  object  of  disgust,  as  well  as  of  indipintion  or 
pity.  And  it  may  perhaps  have  liecn  true  of 
this  empror,  that  even  his  character,  though  in 
itself  sulBcientiy  Ofjious,  may,  lor  some  time  at 
least,  have  incurred  additional  detestation,  from 
his  having  committed  his  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a  servant,  who  multiplied  the  enms  of 
his  government,  or  gave  them  the  directions  of 
passions  more  numerous  or  less  liberal  than  even 
those  of  I  he  master. 

As  Sejanus  was  most  vigilant  and  jeakius  in 
exacting  o^ervances,  it  became  more  dangerous 
to  neglKl  the  attention  he  required,  than  even 
that  which  was  due  to  the  prince.  A  courtship 
was  accordingly  paid  to  him  by  the  retainers  M 
the  palace,  by  the  senate,  by  the  army,  and  W 
the  people,  more  assiduoiiB  than  even  that  which 
they  paid  to  the  emperor.  In  private,  every  spe 
des  trt  (lattery ;  in  public,  lionoraiy  decrees,  were 
invented  to  grati^  his  vanity.  The  anniversary 
of  his  birth  was  jiuned  tu  the  festivals  of  the  year. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  the  public  prayers; 
and  when  any  deputation  was  sent  with  ad- 
dresses of  respect  to  the  emperor  from  the  senate, 
from  the  et|ueBtrian  order,  or  from  any  other 
public  description  of  men,  compliments  vrere  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  bis  fevourite.  The  efirgiea 
of  both  were  carried  ti^ther  among  the  ensigns 
of  the  lemons,  and  their  statues  were  grouped  to- 


gether 


Won 


. jght  themselves  honoured  by  the  b 

this  fortnnate  man,  and  became  the  tools  of  his 
amUtion,  or  the  prostitutes  of  his  pleasure.  By 
debauching  the  wife,  be  sometimes  obtained  in- 
telligence what  were  the  designs  or  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  the  husband;  and  by  encouraging  the 
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zeal  of  spies  and  informers,  who  were  now  lie- 
eoine  the  favourite  retainers  of  the  court,  he  was 
Bnabled  to  pry  into  the  aetion=  if  every  citizen, 
and  to  watch  all  the  dymptoins  ,.f  disaJTectlon  to 
tbe  emperor  or  to  himsell.  Inloiicated  with  the 
eitraijrdinary  tireumetiinces  of  his  Ibitune,  il  19 
DTobiblc  that  he  thought  tumseif  plai^  within 
-Va.ch  of  tile  enpire,  and  measured  his  conse- 
quence with  that  ot  the  persons  who  apparently 
stood  before  him  in  their  pretenaotis  to  this  ele- 
vation. The  present  eniperur  hioHelf  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government,  not  by  hia  Iwrlh,  but 
merely  by  having  survived  every  peraon  on  whom 
his  predeeesaor  could  rely  ftr  support,  or  through 
whom,  by  any  line  of  inheritance,  he  could  trans- 
mit his  power.  Piunted  out  by  mere  accident  (o 
the  choice  of  AuguatUB,  he  had  been  first  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Ctesar,  and  atUrwards  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire- 

Sejanus  computed  that  he  himself  was  already 
possessed  of  more  favour  with  the  leiening  em- 
peror than  Tiberius  ever  had  enjoyed  with  the 
person  to  whom  he  succeeded ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  ferther  progress  of  his  fortune 
too  arduous  or  difficult  for  him  to  undert^lte. 
The  conduct  of  the  young  princes  towards  him 
had  been  provoking,  and  seemed  lojustifyMsre- 
aentment.  They  bore  with  impatience  the  in- 
trusion of  a  rival  into  the  emperor's  tasonr. 
Drusns  in  particular  was  firequently  heard  to 
complain,  that  his  father  had  chosen  a  Eivourile 
to  supplant  his  own  son,  and  had  made  a  stranger 
little  less  than  a  colleague  in  the  em|dre;  that 
the  steps  which  remain«l  for  Sejanus  to  make  to 
this  elevation  were  not  so  many,  nor  so  difficult, 
as  those  he  had  already  made.  "And  we  most 
rely,"  he  sold,  "on  the  -ntadesty  of  this  man  for 
the  hounds  he  may  thtnlt  proper  to  set  to  hid  Ikr- 
ther  pretensions." 

This  lavourite  had  already  farmed  an  intrigue 
with  Livia,  or  Livilfa,  the  sister  of  Germanicus, 
married  to  l>nisu3.  By  this  intelligence  with  the 
wife,  be  had  notice  of  what  parsed  in  the  conver- 
sations of  the  husband ;  and,  in  concert  with  this 
abandoned  woman,  deterimned  to  remove  a  per- 
son from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  tear.  They 
look  into  their  confidence,  fur  this  purpose,  Eude- 
mus,  a  physidan,  who,  under  pretence  ot  his 
profession,  tiad  a  frequent  and  a  secret  access  to 
Ljvilla ;  and,  af\er  some  hesitalion,  and  trequent 
change  of  their  counsels,  they  found  means,  by 
the  hands  of  one  Ligdus,  a  eunuch,  to  administer 
poison  to  the  prince,  of  which  he  died.  The 
cause  of  his  death,  and  the  circumatances  of  this 
daring  crime,  were  not  known  tiU  about  eight 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time  Sejanus,  encoura^d  by  the 
success  of  his  first  attempt^  flattered  himself  that 
he  might  step  into  the  place  of  the  prince  whom 
ne  had  thus  removed  out  of  his  nay ;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  Ijsilla,  with  whom  he  liad  already 
ived  in  halriCa  of  adultery,  he  waited  for  a  decent 
interval  to  propose  himself  tn  the  emperor  as  a 
iushand  lot  the  widow  of  his  son. 

Tiberius,  although  he  had,  by  his  deceased  son, 
a  grandson  of  his  own  name;  yet  this  young 
man  bdng  still  under  age,  he  thought  proper, 
upon  the  breach  which  fed  recently lieen  made 
"  '"is  family,  to  bring  forward  the  two  elder 


■<  Augustus,  and  the  future  supports  of  the  ct 


monwealth.  "  These,"  he  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  young  men,  "are  your  fathers.  Such 
is  the  conihtion  of  your  birth,  that  whatever  con- 
cerns you,  whether  good  or  evil,  must  affect  the 
empire."  It  is  however  singular,  that  tliia  speech, 
made  in  behalf  of  the  sons  ol  Germauicus,  ap- 
pears to  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  per- 
son who  made  it.  Observing  that  the  audience 
were  moved  with  these  expressions,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  tenderness  which  was  shown  to 
the  sons,  was  a  remtunder  of  that  popular  eslnm 
whicli,  in  tbe  father,  bad  given  him  so  murli  un- 
easinea^  he  appeared  to  be  suddenly  emba  trassi-d ; 
and,  as  zf  he  had  tieen  reproached  with  intruding 
himself  into  a  statii  n  wliich  the  world  wishnl  to 
havereserval  for  the  parentof  these  young  men, 
be  proceeded  to  counieract  his  own  apprehensions 
with  Ins  usual  allectation  of  hnmility  and  mode- 
ration. "I  beseech  you,"  he  said  to  the  senate, 
"that  I  may  he  allowed,  at  a  pro|ier  time,  to  re- 
sign the  empire."  And  as  he  was  always  dis- 
trusted, and  had  the  worst  construction  put  on 
his  words,  these  were  supposed  to  be  the  expres- 
sions of  mere  embarrassment,  and  that  he  wns  in 
reality  morUiied  with  the  demonstrations  of  joy 
which  were  given  on  this  apparent  restoration  of 
the  family  of  a  fevourito  urmce. 

Sejanus,  who  bore  with  great  impatience  the 
admission  of  new  rivals  in  the  way  of  his  anihi- 

oer  which  he  knew  to  he  most  effectual  to 
awaken  the  emperor's  jealousy,  and  to  inlinme 
the  animo^y  already  subsisting  betwixt  the  em- 
press Livia  and  Agripiana,  the  widow  of  Ger- 
manicus, end  the  mother  of  these  young  men. 
The  eflect  of  bis  ajlifices  and  insinuations  ope- 
rating on  the  distrustful  mind  of  thn  emperor 
first  appeared  in  the  destruction  of  many  prrson: 
who  had  been  attached  to  Germanicus,  and  who 
still  adhered  to  his  &mily ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
ruin  of  Agrippina  herselfj  and  in  tlse  death  of 
the  two  elder  of  her  sons. 

The  passions  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  by  which 
the  mind  of  Tibeniis  was  secretly  devoured,  but 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  in  the  foi 
mer  part  of  his  life,  instead  of  abating  in  pnipor 
tion  as  he  became  secure,  only  Mcunie  less 
disguised  and  more  violent  in  their  effects  agiiinei 
those  who  happened  to.  he  tlie  objects  of  them 
He  listened  without  reserve  to  every  spy  or  in 
ftirmer,  and,  under  tlie  pretence  of  treason,  di- 
rected prosecutions  agaiust  every  person  in  any 


hopes  to  escape  fnim  a  charge  in  which  the 
passions  of  the  sovereign  were  engaged  against 
them,  endeavoured,  for  the  most  part,  to  prevent 
by  a  voluntary  death  the  contiscation  of  theii 
estates.  And  this  direful  necesaty,  frequently 
repeated,  being  imputed  to  the  mercikss  policy 
__   :...     r  fa_:_u||g^  instead   of  drawing 


or  suggestion  uf  Sejanus,  instead  of  drawin 
ujion  Hm  pi'.hlic  marks  of  indignalion  or  halre  1 
greaUy  increased  the  court  wluch  was  paiil  tu  bin 
and  multiplied  the  profeswons  of  public  regard. 
Tlie  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  as  he  sought 
for  security  and  peace  of  mind  in  a  quarter  in 
which  they  surely  are  not  to  he  found,  ir  ''~ 


metal  hatred  of  mankind,  with  a  dishke, 

in  particular,  to  those  persons  who  had  been  the 
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to  the  lery  place  at  which  he  haJ  maltiplieJ  its 
cruel  pflbcla.  Conscious  of  what  he  en  Jeavooreii 
to  conceal,  iind  of  what  men  were  ab!e  to  pcni 


„ h  from  appearances.     Atone 

tinip,  he  received  the  crowd  of  informers  who 
haunlifll  his  court,  as  the  most  acceptable  mem- 
bers of  it :  at  other  tiiaes,  he  abhorred  them  as 
persons  who  penetrated  his  character,  and  who, 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
Eovemmoiit,  were  practi^g  upcm  his  wealcness. 
After  having  resided  constantly  in  the  dty  for 
many  years,  he  began  to  maltipfy  and  to  prolong 
his  visits  to  some  of  hia  fiivouiite  retreats  in  the 
country,  placed  guards  wherever  he  wenlj  to  keep 
the  curious  multitude  at  a  distance,  declined  the 
allondance  of  those  who  wished  to  pay  their 
court,  and  was  accessible  only  (o  his  favourite 

Sejanua,  still  appearing  to  rise  in  the  confidence 
of  his  master  on  the  ruin  of  every  one  else,  ven- 
tured according  to  the  ngreement  long  since 
made  with  LivlIlH,  to  propose  himself  to  the  em- 
peror as  second  husband  to  the  widow  of  his  9on. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Tiberius  to  reijuire,  eien 
from  persons  who  had  daily  access  to  him,  that 
every  proposal  they  made  should  be  put  in  writ- 
ing! and  It  was  his  practice  lilcewiss  to  give  an- 
swers in  the  same  form.  Sejanus  accordingly 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  following  pnrpose : 
"  That  he  had  been  so  long  ac«uaton»d  to  look 
up  to  Augustus  for^rotection,  and  to  Tiberius 
for  every  elFect  of  munificence  and  goodnoF-, 
that  his  wifhes  and  his  prayers  were  carried  to 
them  more  directly  than  even  to  the  gods  them- 
selves; that  the  splendour  of  Meh  fortune  liad 
no  charms  for  him;  that  his  delights  were  in  the 
cares  and  toils  of  a  soldier  stationed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  emperor's  person;  that  he  had  never- 
theless already  attained  to  Ijie  highest  honours  in 
the  alliance  of  his  family  with  that  of  Cffssar;' 
end  from  thence  probably  arose  the  ferther  hopes 
which  he  ventured  to  cmicave.  Augustus,  when 
he  deliberated  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
had  condPBoendcJ  to  think  of  a  Roman  knight. 
If  a  husbanil,  therefore,  should  be  thought  of  lor 
IJvilla,  miglit  he  not  presume  to  hope  that  the 
emperor  would  not  overlook  a  person  so  pro- 
foundly touched  to  hioi,  who  coveted  nothing, 
on  (his  oocBMonj  besides  the  honour  of  being  cho- 
sen into  this  high  conneiion,  BJid  who  had  no 
ambition  beyond  the  duties  of  his  trust  as  a  guard 
to  the  sacred  person  of  his  master.  For  himself 
he  was  willing  to  perish  whenever  the  emperor 
should  cease  to  protect  Mmi  but  his  &mily  had 
many  enemies,  and  needed  to  be  raised  into  some 
such  place  of  advantage,  where  they  might  be 
less  eipoaedtothe  haughty  and  imperious  msuta 
of  Agrippino  and  her  offspring."* 

In  answer  to  this  memorS,  the  emperor  ac- 
knowledged the  merits  of  bis  Rivourite ;  but  did 
not  give  turn  any  encouragement  on  the  aubjeci 
of  his  request.  "Princes,"  he  said,  "were  not, 
like  private  men,  at  hberty  to  follow  their  own  in- 
dinations,  but  must  consult  the  o[4nion  of  the 
world  i  and  observed,  that,  under  this  restraint, 
he  must,  for  the  present,  suppress  what  he  vras 


most  inclined  to  reply.  That  Livilla  might  de- 
termine for  herself,  whether,  having  bci!h  the 
wife  of  Dmsus,  she  was  to  accept  of  a  second 
husband ;  or  if  she  had  any  doubts  in  the  matter, 
she  might  consult  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother, fitter  counsellors  on  that  occasion  than 
he  eonid  pretend  to  be ;  that  the  marriage  which 
Sejanus  proposed  lor  himself  would  not  allay  Uio 
malice  of  Agrippina,  but  rather  inflame  it,  and  di- 
vide the  lamily  of  Cnsar  into  parties;  that  it 
would  he  impossible  for  bim,  if  he  should  form 
this  alliance,  to  remain  in  his  present  conditinn  : 
that  Augustus,  in  deliberating  on  the  choice  of 
a  husband  for  his  own  dauglUer,  because  he 
wished  for  a  son-in-law  whose  pretensions  mere 
not  likely  to  di^urb  the  public  peace,  had  turned 
his  thoughts  on  some  persons  of  equestrian  rank ; 
but  that  the  example,  nevertheless,  was  against 
Sejanus ;  for  Augustus  did  not  actually  many 
his  daughter  to  a  Roman  knight,  but  Jirst  to 
Agrinpa,  and  afterwards  to  himself."  He  con- 
cluded with  insinuating  that  he  had  other  views 
for  his  friend ;  owned  uiat  there  was  nothing  toc 
high  for  his  merits ;  and  his  opinion  in  this  mat- 
tor,  he  said,  he  should  in  a  proper  lime  make 
known  to  the  senate  and  to  the  people.' 

Sejanus  was  alarmed  by  this  intricate  and  am- 
biguous answer,  and  dreaded  a  change  of  his 
master's  dispusi^on.  He  had  hitherto  excluded 
every  competitor  ftom  the  emjieror's  favour;  but 
a  temper  so  prone  to  suspicion,  he  knew  conkl 
be  easily  turned  against  him,  and  would  receive 
jncouragenient  from  numbers,  as  soon  os  they 
should  see  the  first  stgna  of  distrust.  For  these 
reasons,  he  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  persuading  Tiberius  to  remove  from 
the  city.  When  at  a  distance,  he  trusted  that, 
by  means  of  the  guards,  who  were  the  hearers 
of  alt  expresses  and  messages,  he  might  be  mas- 
ter of  the  emperor's  correspondence,  and  prevent 
the  access  of  every  suspicious  person.  With  this 
view  he  exaggerated  the  troubles  to  which  the 
sovereign  was  exposed  at  Rome;  molested  with 
trifles,  and  crowded,  wherever  he  went,  with 
multitudes  of  idle  or  importunate  people;  magni- 
fying, at  the  same  time,  the  pleasures  of  retirement, 
where  free  from  the  disgust  and  the  avocation  of 
inferior  objects,  he  might  bestow  his  attention  on 
the  conduct  and  result  of  affairs  that  were  worthy 
of  his  notice. 

Whatever  efiect  we  may  suppose  the  repre- 
sentations of  Sejanus  lo  have  had  in  persuadina 
the  emperor  to  rcUre  from  Rome,  it  is  probabll 
that,  in  forming  this  resolution,  still  more  wai 
owing  lo  his  own  temper.  Though  deeply  tinc- 
turedwith  pride,  the  inherent  vice  of  his  fiimily  ' 
Tiberius  had  not  any  share  of  that  vanity  which 
leads  men  to  display  their  fortunes  and  persons 
in  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with  the  gra- 
tification of  his  appetites,  and  joining  hypocrisy 
with  the  worst  species  of  sensuahR',  he  coufl 
sulmut  to  obscurity ;  and,  althoneh  the  resources 
of  soUtude  were  now  dtnunished  by  the  effects 

"  "~"  -   -     - '      tne  more  jealous  of  the 

its  notice,  inclined  him 
more  to  withdraw  ii-om  the  city,  and  to  maintain 
from  a  distance  Chat  watch  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  over  tlie  actions,  words,  and  even  thoughts 
of  Its  inhabitants.  He  accordingly,  in  the  twSllh 
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pear  . 
inCa    , 

Aagustun,  trithdren'  from  Rome,  and  after  thi» 
time,  during  tlie  remainder  of  his  lifi 
rirma  ]^rGten««,  but  with  continual 
of  his  mtenljon  to  return,  absented  himaeJf  from 
the  city.  Having  performed  the  ceremoniea  for 
which  he  had  gone  to  Campania,  he  passed  from 
thence  to  Capres,  a  smslJ  island  under  a  liead- 
land,  which  was  called  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, making  one  ude  of  tlie  Iniy  of  Naples.  It 
is  probahlc  timt,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had 
fixed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  security  and  an 
agreeable  retreat.  It  was  covered  by  the  high 
landa  of  Minerva  fram  the  northeast  winds,  and 
was  open  to  breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south- 
west. It  was  accesahle  only  to  very  small  ves- 
sels, and  this  only  at  a  single  place.  The  seas 
were  open  to  hia  scouts,  and  no  sail  could  ap- 

rach  without  his  knowledge  and  permisdon. 
this  scCFsston  it  appears,  that  he  divided  the 
goarda,  having  one  [rart  in  the  island  for  the  de- 
fenca  of  his  person,  and  the  other  at  Rome  to 
enforce  tho  m»  ndatea  of  hia  government. 

Among  the  Romans  who  were  admitted  into 
this  rotreal  are  mentioned  Sejanus,  Ironi  whom 
the  em.Ntror  Wjs  still  inseparalile,  Curtius  Atti- 
cus,  a  Itouian  Itnight,  and  Cocceins  Nerva,<  a 
senator  of  great  dignity,  wb<^  possesMng  much 
knowledge  in  the  £ws  and  constitutions  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  still  acceptable,  or  even  ne- 
cessary in  the  councils  of  a  prince,  who,  except 
where  his  own  passions  were  concerned,  still 
wished  to  be  leasonaUe  and  just.  This  person, 
however,  from  whatever  cause,  soon  after  ended 


likewise  into  his  privacy  at  Capreie,  Caius,  the 
third  son  of  Germanicus,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Calinula.  The  society,  however,  in 
which  he  delighted  roost,  vras  nrade  up  chiefly  of 
Greeks,  profe^ed  men  of  letters,  but  more  emi- 
nent as  flatterer?  and  ministers  of  pleasure.  For 
such  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suHered  them 
e  him  with  their  speculations,  or  rather 


pose  [  such  as,  who  was  the  mo^r  of  Hecuba, 
and  what  spedes  of  mudc  was  sung  by  the 
Syrens  P  These  literary  bufibons,  however,  no 
'  a  than  the  objects  of  his  political  jealousy,  ex- 
rieoced  occasionally  the  enects  of  his  capricious 
liagusts.  Oneofthem  was  banishedtotheisland 
Oynaria  fcr  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric  accent, 
which  th  '    ■  ■.-..• 


diag 


h  the  emperor  had  acquired  at  Rhodes 
bis  pronunciation  of  Qreek.  Another  tiaving 
fonnd  oat  that  the  emperor  read  books  every 
morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed  hia  questions  at 
night  %  and  observing  Che  book  which  tiie  emperor 
hm  been  reading,  came  so  well  prepared  to  answer 
every  question,  that  his  trick  was  suspected.  He 
was  banished  from  the  emperor's  eompanyi,  and 
afterwards,  by  cruel  usage,  induced  to  my  violent 
hands  on  himself. 

Were  it  established  that  ignominy  could  have 
DO  efiec^  nor  the  odious  aspect  of  vice  deter  man- 
kind from  yielding  to  the  vile  considerations  ^at 
lead  lo  tho  practice  of  it,  there  would  be  no  apo- 
logy for  molesting  the  world  with  many  pailicu- 


lars,  either  of  tl\e  rast  or  subsequent  part  of  thia 


detestable 


it  is  likely  tliat  ingenue 


minds  may  arrive  at  what  is  jus),  by  desiring  lo 
shun  what  is  oilious  and  vile,  no  lens  than  by  ad- 
miring end  aimiuff  at  wiiat  is  noble  and  worthy. 
Certain  follies  and  vices  sometimes  gain  strength 
from  the  fashion  and  the  eiiample  of  persona  in 
high  station.  Bat  it  is  established  bv  the  Ibel. 
ings  of  mankind  through  every  age,  that  malice, 
jealousy,  and  cruelty,  can  receive  no  lustre  even 
from  the  jmrpleand  the  throne  of  CESar,  and 
Tiberius  himself,  considered  as  the  monument 
of  an  infamy  to  be  shunned,  maybe  a  teacher  of 
humanity  and  of  wisdom  not  inferior  to  I'rjjan 
or  Aurelius. 
This  tyrant,  though  now  withdrawn  from  the 
sentmenl  of  those  he  injured,  did  not  sutler  his 
vigilant  jealousy  to  sleep  over  the  rumours  and 
reports  of  his  informers  and  spies,  hut  rather, 
with  a  morcopen  and  unguarded  severity,  watch- 
ed over  crimes  which  had  no  existence  hut  in  his 
ima^ation,  or  in  hia  remembrance  of  tlie 
enance  and  aspect  of  the  persona  he  disliked, 
n  his  present  retreat,  he  seemed  to  multiply  the 
ibjccis  of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  aa  he  himself 
vas  secure ;  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  dis- 
ance  to  which  he  was  removed,  employed  a  pro- 
portional speed  and  deciuon  to  eurinise,  and  to 
prevent  those  who  were  sas|iected  oi  anv  desl^rns 
t  him.     From  Capreie,  his  mandatrs,  lor 

the  mililaty  ofiicers  at  Rome,  nut  as  coiiiplsiius 
against  the  supposed  offender,  or  as  instructions 
to  the  magistrate  to  make  trial  or  inquiry  info 
theguiltof  the  accused,  but  as  warrants  lor  their 
immediate  execution. 

Agrippina  and  her  son^  with  their  adherents, 

id  those  of  Germanicus,  were  principal  objects 

nf  the  present  emjieror's  animosity  and  cruel  dis- 

:e.   This  family  being  high  in  the  favour  of  (he 

ople,  he  fancied  that  the  young  men  might  not 

disposed  to  defer  Uie  completion  of  their  hopes, 

until  a  natural  event  bad  bestowed  a  succession, 

liich  a  daring  attempt  nught  accelerate.     Is'ero 

id  Drusus,  the  two  elder  aons  of  this  family, 

having  without  any  authority  from  the  emperor 

Keen  included  by  the  senate  in  the  forms  of  pul). 

lie  praver,  their  namea  were  again  expunged  by 


to  proceed  from  the  ambition  of  their  mother 
'     '  pina,  who  appearing  lo  carry  in  her  high 

ind  vehement  temper  the  pretenaons  of  the 

grand-daughter  of  Aagustus,  and  the  mother  of 
Inture  emperors,  ever  seemed  to  reproach  Tibe- 
rius with  naving  naurped,  and  with  continuing 
to  possess,  what  was  due  to  herself  and  to  her 
liitdren.  Sejanus  did  not  neglect  to  cuUlvate 
le  animosity  of  either  jiarty.  Ho  had  intbrma- 
ons  conveyed  to  Agnp^aoa,  of  a  design  that 
ras  hatching  at  Capres  against  her  life,  and  ex- 
cifed  her  by  these  means  to  give  the  emperor  pro- 
voking marks  of  her  caution  and  distrust,  which 
veie  easily  interpreted  as  the  symptoms  of  a 
guilty  mind  in  herself,  and  hastened  the  preven- 
'-->ns  on  bis  part,  which  he  thought  pro[>er  to 


!  emperor  before  his  departi 
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IroTn  Rome,  and  as  she  wii3  become  a  principal 
object  of  his  disJike,  it  is  extremely  prubahle  that 
he  hail  tlien  renolved  upon  the  ruin  of  her  family, 
et  least  upaij  her  owni  and  that  he  took  his 
liaa  at  Capre^  for  the  more  safe  execution  ot 
unpopular  act,  which  iiiighl  occasion  some  tumidt 
in  the  fily,  or  even  a  defection  of  the  army.  He 
pmreeiled,  however,  by  degrees,  in  the  execution 
of  bis  puiTioae,  and  Delbre  his  de[)arture  from 
Rome,  had  made  a  trial  of  hie.  poi  '    ' 

Bonir  of  her  ralaliona  and  friends, 
desciption,  he  had  ordered  the  execut 
Galla  and  Claudia  Pulchra,  two  women  of  noble 
birth,  mho  were  related  to  her  by  blood,  and  much 
in  her  confidence. 

Upon  occaaon  of  the  last  of  these  execulions, 
Aj^ppina,  whocun^dered  herself  as  umed  ai  in 
this  croel  action,  ventured,  with  a  vehemence  and 
impetuosity  which  made  oait  of  her  character,  to 
reproach  the  emperor  with  his  tyranny,  accosting 
him  la  this  purpose,  as  be  was  engaaeil  in  bis  de- 
votions at  the  slunne  of  Augustus ;  "It  ill  Incomes 
a  person,"  she  said,  "  who  atlects  to  worship  the 
parent,  to  practise  the  ruin  of  his  offspring.  Tb 
spirit  of  him  you  adore,  is  nut  transferred  mtotb 
inanimate  marble  which  jou  worship,  but  int 
his  living  posterity  whom  you  oppress,  and  whom 
yuu  cause  to  live  in  continual  mourning,  and  in 
— — —      Pulchra  must  perish  now  for  the 


n  that  w. 


y  &Ial  to  Soaie,  for 


being  the  unhappy  relation  and  friend  of  those 
^u  are  delermtned  to  ruin."  Tiberius  rephed 
in  a  Greek  quoCnCion,  'imfifme  ihcU  a/te  was  hurl, 
because  ahe  vjob  noi  ailowed  to  reiffn^  and  in 
these  words,  contrary  to  his  usual  dissimidation, 
betrayed  the  rancour  of  his  mind.* 

After  the  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Capre^  Se- 
janus,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  his  master,  and 
to  make  way  for  his  own  amUtion,  continued 
his  practices  against  the  femily  of  Qermanicus 
He  had  S|nes  placed  about  them,  and  receivei 
frequent  infarmaliuns,  in  writing,  of  what  passei 
in  their  company.  He  had  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  words  of  Nern,  the  eldest  o 
two  sons,  Irom  Julio.  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  this 
young  man,  who  was  engaged  by  her  mother 
Livilla  to  betray  her  huslmnd.  He  took  measures 
to  provoke  both  the  brothers  to  angry  and  un- 

fuarded  expres^ons,  and  had  these  effects  of 
is  own  provocations  carefully  reported  to  the 
emperor.  He  had  emissaries,  who  insinuating 
Ihemselves  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
these  young  men,  ui^ed  them  to  rash  and  despe- 
rate resolutionsj  such  as  that  of  coiling  upon 
the  armies  in  Germany  to  support  their  rights, 
of  taking  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Augustus,  and 
of  appeaSng  to  the  people.  When  these  emis. 
saries  could  not  actually  engage  the  persons 
Mainst  whom  thejf  were  employed  in  the  crimes 
(hey  suggested,  they  had  instructions  to  accuse 
them  to  the  emperor  of  having  deliberated  on 
such  dangerous  projects. 

While  the  sons  of  ApipjHna  were  thus  sur- 
rounded with  snares,  their  most  faithful  retainers 
and  friends  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers, 
or  actually  fell,  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Among  these,  Titius  Sabinus  had  been 
distinguished  by  bis  affection  to  Germanicus, 
and  remained  still  attached  to  us  family.     He 


had  been,  upon  this  account,  an  objec^  of  the 
emperor's  aversion,  and  likely  to  suffer  under 
the  first  plausible  pretence  that  could  be  found 
against  him.  Being  selected,  soon  after  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  1^  the  sa^cdly  of  tlmse  who 
wishfd  to  pay  their  court,  as  a  proper  tdiject  on 
whom  to  display  their  isa\,  be  was  attacked  jt 
once  bvfoar  persons  of  senatorian  rank,  Latinii^ 
Latiaris,  Porcius  Cato,  Politius  Rufus,  and  M. 
Oppius^  all  of  them  already  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity ot  prtetor,  and  now  aspiring  to  that  of 
consul.  They  agreed  to  pay  their  court,  by  some 
notable  service,  to  the  prince  and  his  fiivourite. 
The  first  undertook,  by  insinuating  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Safnnus,  to  betray  him  into 
some  criminal  action  or  eipresMon.  The  other 
three  were  to  be  placed  within  hearing  of  what 
should  pass,  in  oiijer  to  be  cited  as  witnesses. 

A  snare  so  artfully  laid  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  The  injured,  wherever  they  tnink 
themwlvcs  safe,  are  apt  to  complain:  and  Sa- 
binu.  finding  that  his  faitliful  attaebnient  to  the 
family  of  his  late  friend  was  warmly  applauded 
by  Latiaiis,  unwarily  joined  with  the  traitor  in 
lamentinH  the  iniquity  of  the  ti[nes,-and  the 
cruelty  of  Sejanus  and  Tiberius.  Conversations 
to  this  purpose  being  repeated  at  some  supposed 
confidential  interviews ;  but  in  the  hearing  of  the 
other  three,  who  were  posted  as  witnesses,  it 
soon  appealed,  thai  there  was  sufficient  matter 
against  Sabinus ;  and  the  infonnation  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor. 

Tfia  informers,  as  a  specimen  both  of  their 
zeal  and  of  their  ability,  cave  a  particular  account 
of  their  conduct  in  brmging  the  treasonable 
thoughts  of  Sabinus  to  light.  The  information 
was  applauded  by  the  emperor,  transmitted  to 
the  senate,  and  by  them  conadered  as  a  warrant 
for  the  immediate  death  of  the  accnsed.  Being 
found  by  Iha  officers,  commissioned  to  seiie  him, 
paying  his  devotion  at  some  public  allar,  be  was 
dragged  from  thence  to  immediate  eiecution. 
The  particulars  of  ^e  detection  were  published, 
in  onler  to  show  with  what  zeal  the  emperor 
was  served,  and  in  order  to  restrain  the  disaf- 
fected, by  a  mntual -distrust  of  each  other,  from 
entering  into  any  such  dangerous  counsels. 

The  tragical  death  of  Sabinus,  a  person  ge- 
nerally loved  and  respected;  his  being  dragged 
by  the  eiecntioner  through  the  streets  at  noon- 
day in  sight  of  the  people,  spread  a  general  con- 
^rnation  in  the  city.  All  orders  of  men,  under 
their  lirst  impressions,  deserted  the  public  places ; 
but  presently  recollecting  that  their  fiight  might 
be  imputed  to  a  participation  of  guilt,  or  at  least 
to  some  degree  ol  symjiithy  with  the  person  who 
suffered,  they  immediately  letumed  to  the  places 
blic  resort,  and  affected  their  usual  ease 
ranquillity.  But  from  thenceforward,  for 
time,  it  was  observed,  that  a  melancholy 
silence  took  place,  even  in  the  most  secret  con- 
versations of  relations  and  intimate  companion^ 
who,  from  Ibis  example,  bad  learned  to  distrust 
each  other- 
Tiberius,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  Sa- 
nus's  executmn,  thanked  tbe  senate  for  the 
justice  they  had  done  on  this  enemy  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  mentioned  a  danger  to  which 
his  person  was  still  eiposed  Irom  other  enemies, 
re  formidable  than  those  they  had  already  da- 
lyed.  In  this  ominous  insinuation,  he  was 
supposed  to  point  at  Agrippina  and  hei  sons. 
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AfflniuB  Gallus  ventared  to  call  for  an  explana- 
Uon,  by  moving  the  senate  to  aililress  the  emperor, 
that  he  noulS  be  gracioudy  pleaecd  to  make 
known  the  object  of  liis  apprehcnMons,  and  that 
he  would  accept  of  their  secvicea  in  the  defence 

Galtus  had  married  Vip^nia,  fniiii  whom  Ti- 
berius was  separated,  w^en  his  marriage  with 
Julia  was  cletermineJ.  By  this  alliance,  he  be- 
came tlie  relation  of  Agrfppinai'  anil,  what  was 
bUII  more  dangerous,  bad  presumed  to  succeed 
the  emperor  hiniself  in  a  connexion,  of  winch 
he  still  was  envious  and  jealous.  This  drcum- 
Btanca  rendered  him,  to  tile  dark  and  vindictive 
mind  of  Tiberius,  an  object  of  deliberate  nialace. 
When  his  modon  to  aildresa  the  emperor  tor  an 
explanation  of  bis  fears  was  reported  at  court,  it 
was  considered  as  a  saucy  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  government,  as  a  contempt  of 
authority,  and  a  dangerous  attack  upon  tlie  ma- 
jestv  of  the  prince. 

Tiberius  would  have  seized  this  opportunity 
to  execute  his  revenge  ag^nst  Gatlus,  if  he  had 
not  been  diverted  from  it  by  Sejanus  hunself, 
who  wished  rather  to  keep  his  mind 
"  Agrippina  and  her  i 
uaUy  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
minister  as  to  me  emperor. 

Such  were  the  atlhirs  which  succeeded 
atale,  to  the  great  poli^cal  questions  that  iormerly 
used  to  divide  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  as 
the  event  of  these  afiurs  turned  upon  the  caprice 
of  individuals,  they  were  very  much  affected  by 
any  alleiations  which  happened  at  court.  ^' 
being  now  Ihe  fourth  year  afler  the  retreat  ( 
the  emperor  to  Caprete,  a  considerable  chan), 
took  place  in  the  death  of  Livia  Augn^  who, 
bv  her  first  marriage,  was  the  moUier  of  Tibe- 
nus,  and  by  her  second,  the  widow  of  Augostus, 
by  whom  she  had  no  children.  She  appears  to 
luve  been  a  woman  of  consummals  address.  Ac- 
cording lo  Tadtus,  a  fond  and  partial  mother, 
an  obsequious  vrifej  and  uniting,  in  her  own 
character,  the  abiUties  of  her  husband,  with  the 
duplid^  of  her  son.  Bdng  asked,  by  what  arts 
she  had  kept  her  place  so  long  in  the  confidence 
ofAugustusI  "By  Uie  most  scrupulous  virtue," 
she  said  i  "by  implidt  obeJiencej  by  not  med- 
dling in  af&irs  of  slate ;  by  overlooking  his  in- 
trigues with  other  women."' 

The  authority  of  Livia  had  been  a  condder- 
able  .  restraint  on  the  temper  of  her  son ;  and 
lieing  exerted  to  thwart  Mm  on  some  occasions, 
had  contributed  to  the  resolution  he  took  of  re- 
tiring from  Rome.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
son  had  theh  jealousies  and  their  resentments ; 
but  as  they  seldom  fixed  on  the  same  objects, 
such  as  were  persecuted  by  the  one,  sometimes 
found  a  refuge  with  the  other.  They  concurred 
in  their  averdon  to  Agrippina,  bat  might  have 
been  divided  in  their  inclinations  towards  her 
children.    Livia,  tainted  with  the , 


r  saw  in  the  person  of  AgripfNni 
superiority  which  seemed  to  reproach  her  as  the 
wife  of  Nero,  and  but  an  intruder  into  the  faouly 
of  Cffisar.    With  respect  lo  the  widow  of  Ger- 


:us,  therefore,  she  was  probably  jnore  im- 
placable even  than  the  emjicrori  but  with  respect 
to  his  children,  these  being  descended  of  herself, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  she  could  not  possibly 
adopt  the  passions  of  Sejanus  to  their  prejudice 

■  '  '  them,  in  order  tii  make  way 

stranger.     The  death  of 


of  the  de«gns,  which  the  emperor  or  his  lavouilte 
bad  ibrmed  against  iheni.  Soon  .iftec  the  funeral 
"•"''  were  performed,  the  storm  which  had  been 

impending  over  them  accordingly  broke  out. 

Uer  from  the  emperor  was  presentrd  to  the 
senate,  accusing  Agnppinb,  and  Nero  the  eldest 
of  her  sons,  not  of  any  plot  or  conspiracy  against 
Ihe  state,  or  of  any  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
but  charging  the  voung  man  with  lewdness,  and 
the  mother  with  lianghty  looks,  and  a  stubborn 

This  letter  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
surprise.  After  some  interval  of  consternation 
and  silence,  a  motion  was  made  to  proceed  in  the 
matter  to  which  it  referred ;  but  there  being  no 
specific  charge,  and  no  instructions  to  form  a  pro- 
secution, it  was  observed,  that  the  emperor  might 
have  given  way  to  his  displeasure  in  angry  ex- 
pressions, without  intending  any  farther  censure 
or  judicial  severities.  Junius  Rusticus,  who  had 
be0i  appointed  by  Tiberius  clerk  or  secretary  iif 
the  senate,  ventured  to  advise  a  delay,  in  oriler 
that  the  emperor  might  have  time  to  reconsider 
the  subject,  and  to  make  the  senate  ac^uaiuled 
with  his  real  intentions. 

In  the  meait  time,  the  purport  of  this  letter 
was  rumoured  abroad,  and  the  senate  was  beset 
with  moltitudes  of  the  people,  who,  carrying  ihe 
effigies  of  Agrtp^nna  and  her  son,  exclaimed 
that  the  letter  id  ■question  must  have  been  forged, 
that  it  was  impossiUe  the  emperor  could  intend 
the  destruction  of  his  own  family;  and,  niter  the 
senate  broke  up,  there  continued  to  be  handed 
abont  in  the  streets  invectives  against  Sejanus, 
alleged  to  be  the  speeches  of  members  in  tiial 
assembly. 

When  these  particulars  came  to  be  known  al 
Capreie,  they  were  represented  by  Sejanus  as  an 
insult  upon  the  senate,  and  as  a  contempt  of  the 
emperor's  authority.  Libels,  he  said,  were  dar- 
ingly published ;  the  people  were  assembleil  in 
disorderly  lumalts,  and  noUiing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  rebellion,  but  arms,  and  the  personal 

Eesence  of  those  leaders  who  were  alrtady  Jol- 
wed  in  effigy.  ^ 

Tiberius  accordingly  renewed  his  complaint 
to  the  senate,  reprimanding  them  Cor  not  having 
proceeded  on  his  former  letter ;  but  insinuated, 
that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  lite  of  Agrlpfona,  nor 
at  that  of  her  son.  In  this,  he  seemed  to  require 
a  sentence  of  exile  or  imprisonment ;  and  the 
membeiB,  now  as  much  decided  as  (hey  had  been 
lately  perplexed  and  irresolute,  were  eager  to 
distinguish  their  zeal.  Alter  four-and-forty  ela- 
borate speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  tending 

was  resolved  that  Agrippina,  with  the  eldest  of 
her  sons,  sliould  be  banished ;  the  first  into  the 
island  of  Pandaleria,  the  place  where  her  mother, 
the  unhappy  Julia,  bad  been  confined ;  and  the 
other  to  Fontia,  another  island  on  the  same  ceast.' 
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The  younger  brothers  were  overlooked  on  the 
present  occasion.  Droaus,  the  eeeonJ,  being 
persuaded  by  Sejaniis  that  the  removal  of  his 
older  hrother  tended  to  his  own  advantage,  by 
opening  his  way  lo  the  empira  took  no  part  in 
the  distresses  ot  hia  Eimily.  He  himself,  however, 
vras  soon  after  put  in  confinement,  and  for  some 
years  bept  a  pr^ner  at  Rome,  in  a  secret  recess 
of  the  em^icror's  palace. 

Tib^riu!^  in  some  instances,  endeavoured  Co 
compensat*  the  injustice  which  he  practised 
against  one  set  of  persons,  hy  acta  of  munifi- 
cence lo  others,  wbom  he  selected  as  objects  of 
his  bounty,  or  who  were  of  too  little  consequence 
lo  incur  his  jealousy.  He  seized  an  ojtportunity 
of  this  hind  about  the  time  that  Agnp[ana  and 
her  son  experienced  hia  vengeance,  hy  relieving 
numbers  who  bad  sui&red  by  a  fire  which  had 
recently  consumed  sonte  part  of  the  city,  and 
others,  who  had  suflercd  by  the  fell  i)f  a  theatre 
erected  nt  Fidenie ;  a  disaster,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  about  filly  thousand  persons 
were  killed  or  hart.  Continuing,  however,  with 
respect  to  those  who  incurred  his  aversion  or  his 
distrust,  to  exerciae  a  cruelty  which  seemed  to 
increase  with  age,  or  with  the  consciousness  of 
Ms  own  demerit  towards  mankind,  he  proceeded 
agdnst  Asinius  Oallus  with  singular  marks  of 
deUberate  malice;  took,  measures  (o  prolong  the 
BofieringB  of  this  favourite  victim ;  wishrS  to 
witness  their  effects,  and  to  enforce  the  impres- 
sion of  them  with  peculiar  circumstances'  of 
insult  and  modtery.  For  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
cured a  deputation  from  the  senate  lo  be  sent  to 
Capres,  and  took  care  that  Aeinius  Gallua  should 
be  one  of  the  depnliea.  Upon  their  arrival,  he 
received  Gallua  in  a  manner  peculiarly  graidous, 
admitted  him  as  a  party  in  all  his  entertainments, 
and  as  an  ordinary  guest  at  his  table ;  but  having 
in  the  mean  time  sent  a  complaint  of  treason 
against  him  to  Rome,  and  directed  that  a  war- 
rant from  the  senate  should  be  sent  to  seize  his 
person,  he  continued  hia  former  behaviour,  and 
detained  him  at  Capreic,  under  various  pretences 
ot  kindness,  until  the  warrant  of  the  senate  to 
sdze  him  should  arrive.  He  took  care  to  be  pre- 
sent when  this  warrant  was  executed,  affected 
surprise,  even  pretended  to  be  distressed,  and, 
when  the  prisoner  was  removed,  gave  strict 
injunctions  uiat  no  violence  should  be  oilered  to 
hmi,  nor  any  sentence  passed  against  him,  until 
he  hunsElf  should  return  to  Rome. 

in  this  ambiguous  injunction,  Gallus  was  con- 
demned to  a  hngerinj'  state  of  suspense,  and  of 
Bufiering  without  the  Knowledge  of  his  crime,  or 
'       ■'        '  I  accused ;  a  species 


Havin_g;  a  petition  presented  to  him,  that 
his  prisoners  might  be  allowed  to  die:  " 
not,"  he  said,  "sufficiently  recondled  to  him  for 


and  at  this  very  time  was  already  doomed  to  do- 

TitieriuB  either  moved  by  a  mere  change  of 
caprice  incident  to  unhappy  men,  or  warned  of 
some  danger  to  his  own  person,  from  the  height 
tnd  from  the  vien-s  to  which  he  Iiad  raised  this 


favourite,  had  for  some  lime  secretly  resolved  on 
his  ruin;  but  while  he  revolved  this  purpose  in 
his  own  mind,  and  weinhed  the  dangers  (o 
which  he  might  be  exposed  in  the  execution  ot 
it,  he  redoubled  the  usual  marks  of  his  &vour, 
and  in  all  his  despatches,  in  which  he  mentioned 
Sejanus  to  the  senate,  designed  him,  "My  Se- 
januB,  and  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  my  la- 

The  puMic,  as  well  as  Sejanus  himself,  w 


was  notincluded.    Theii 


;b  still  continued 


signified  his 
pleasure  that  Sejanus  should  be  nanwd  to  the 
consulate,  togetlier  with  himself  the  senate  re- 
plied, by  an  act,  vesting  the  prince  and  his  fa- 
vourite with  this  dignity  for  five  years. 

Hitherto,  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius,  well 
aware  of  the  viMlance  and  penetration  of  his  fa- 
vourite, and  of  tlie  numerous  spies  ha  had  em- 
ployed, tiad  not  confided  his  secret  to  any  person 
whatever,  and  wiahed  to  remove  him  irom  his 
person,  befi)re  he  ventured  to  proceed  any  farther 
in  bis  deagn.  For  this  purpose  he  had  chosen 
him  for  his  own  colleague  in  the  consulate  oft  he 
ensuing  year;  and,  under  pretence  of  delegating 
tohim  the  whole  functions  of  an  office,  which 
(he  emperor  himself  could  not  attend,  he  sent 
him  to  Rome. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Sejanus  in 
Ihc  city,  the  usual  eiecutioRs  for  treason  wero 
continued,  and  persons  who  had  incurred  the 
susjiicion  either  of  the  prince  or  his  minister, 
perished  with  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
Many  of  them,  as  usual,  lo  prevent  ibe  efTects  of 
a  formal  sentence,  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves, and  some  exhibited  this  horrid  spectacle 
even  at  the  bar  of  the  senate.^ 

While  Sejanus  thus  seemed  to  wield  the  im- 
perial power,  and  to  hold  the  lives  of  the  people 
at  his  meicy,  he  was  attended  by  multitudes,  who 
pressed  to  his  gate  in  such  numbers,  that  thi^ 
court  of  his  palace  could  scarcely  receive  them. 
He  slighted  the  attentions  that  were  paid  lo  him; 
but  with  unwearied  jealousy  remarked  every  ap- 
pearance of  neglect,  and  doomed  to  destruction 
persons  who  gave  anysigns  of  impatience,  under 
the  stale  of  servility  and  debasement  (o  which 
IhCT  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  proceeded  with 
great  circumspection.  He  had  accepted  of  the 
consulate  merely  lo  flatter  hia  minister,  and  to 
iiicre^ase  his  security,  in  being  placed  as  the  col- 
league of  the  emperor  in  that  station.  Being  lo 
destroy  him,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
should  be  present,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  con- 
sul might  devolve.  For  this  reason,  he  diveeled 
himself  of  the  office,  and  substituted  in  his  own 
place  C.  Memmius  Regulus,  who  on  the  first  of 
May,  was  admitted  as'  the  colleague  of  Sejanus. 
From  thencefbrwardi  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
threw  the  Kivonrite  himself  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, into  great  perplexity.  In  some  of  his  letters 
to  (he  senate,  he  spoke  of  his  health  as  declining, 
and  of  himself  as  a  dying  person.  In  his  next, 
he  announced  his  recovery^  and  a  design  of 
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eomdtimes  favoured]  none  but  hb^partizans  anJ 
Rillierents,  at  uther  times  alTect«fl  to  prefer  his 
rivals.  It  is  possible  that  in  ibese  inconsistencies, 
he  himself  actually  navemd  between  hatred  and 
&ar ;  and  apprehending  the  great  inliuence  of 
Sejatiua  over  the  prtetoi'Lan  guards,  hesitated  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose.  It  is  likewise  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  hi9  character,  to  suppose  that 
he  mean^  by  holding  forth  eome  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure, to  urge  the  object  of  it  to  some  act  of 
uidiscretion  or  insolence,  nhich  coutd  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  plausiUe  chaise  again^  him, 
and  that  he  had  spies  on  his  conduct  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretence  he  should  furnish  fi>r  an  im- 
peachment; but  that,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
some  dangerous  act  of  despair,  he  retracted  in 
one  message  the  provocation  he  had  given  in  a 

While  Sejanus  appeared,  from  aoma  drcum- 
stances  in  the  conduct  <^  the  einperor  (owanls 
him,  to  be  out  of  favour,  he  nas  siiddeuly  raised 
to  the  disnity  of  pontiff,  together  with  Caius 
Ciesar  Caliguk ;  and  thinking  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  bis  placa  about  the  per- 
son of  his  ma^r,  he  desired  leave  to  olier  his 
thanks  at  Capreffl  ;  but  was  told  that  he  might 
spare  himself  the  trouble,  for  that  the  emperor 
was  soon  to  be  at  Rome. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  fresh  mortification  on 
the  temper  of  this  devoted  &vautite,  Caius  Cesar 
Caligula  was  declared  successor  in  the  empire. 
Tlie  popi^arity  of  the  ^mily  of  Qennamcu^ 
made  this  declaration  be  received  with  univers^ 
joy;  and  being  joined  toother  indications,  that 
Sejanus  no  longer  had  the  eielusive  possession 
of  the  emperor's  favour^  greatly  diminiiihed  the 
court  that  was  paid  to  him. 

From  this  time,  it  is  prohable  that  Tiberius 
took  into  hia  confidence  Macro,  an  ofiicer  already 
of  high  rank  In  the  preturian  hands,  and  whom 
he  destined  to  succeed  Sejauus  in  the  command 
of  that  body.  With  Macro,  he  concerted  the  man- 
ner of  removing  this  dangerous  man,  and  formed 
a  plan,  which  waa  to  be  intrusted  to  his  executioD. 
Sejanus  was  to  he  flallered  with  new  hopes  j  he 
was  to  be  surprised  in  the  senate,  while  the 
guards  were  to  he  amused  with,  what  was  a  now 
circunistance  in  this  reign,  the  diKlribulion  of  a 
donative  from  the  emperor. 

In  proceedinff  to  erecute  this  design,  in  a 
manner  which  the  emperor  chose  from  his  love 
of  duplicity,  or  which,  from  his  fear  of  the  troops 
that  were  under  the  command  of  Sejanus,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  contrive  whh  so  much 
drcumspectioo,  he  intimated  to  the  senati^  and 
to  Sejanus  himaelfi  tliat  he  apeeility  meant  lo 
vest  him  with  the  character  of  tribune,  a  dignity 
which  rendered  the  person  sacred,  and  vvhich 
the  Cffisars  liad  in  some  measure  appropriated 
to  themselves.  While  this  intimation  was  sup- 
posed to  lull  Sejanus  in  perfect  security,  iVIacro 
was  despatched  to  Rome,  and  took  care  to 


le  had  pasted  his  guard, 
anu  wasenienng  aiinedoor  of  the  senate-house; 
ind  being  asked,  what  commands  he  had  from 
'he  emperor,  and  what  leltfrs  for  himself  1  an- 
swered, that  he  had  brought  his  appointment  lo 
■he  tribunltian  power,  and  was  to  lay  it  before  the 


'  ance  of  persons  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
his  own  house,  and  had  the  members  of  the  se- 
nate still  crowding  around  him  as  usual,  when 
Macro  presented  the  mandate  of  the  emperor, 
and  retired. 

This  paper  was  artfully  drawn  up,  to  gain 
time  in  the  reading,  and  to  keep  all  [lartics  in 
suspense,  while  Macro  ahoald  take  his  measures 
to  secure  the  guar  Js.  In  the  preample,  the  name 
of  Sejanus  was  not  at  all  mentioned  ;  in  the  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  paper,  lie  was  sometimes  ei< 
tolletl,  and  sometimes  censured.  Other  affairs 
were  intermixed  with  this,  and  the  suspense 
which  s<i  long  and  so  strange  a  performance  oc- 
casioned in  the  minds  irfdiose  who  were  present, 
amounted  to  some  degree  of  stupelaction.  Eut 
it  concluded  at  last  with  a  peremptjiiy  charge 
of  treason  against  Sejanus;  and  the  crowd  of 
attendants  instanUy  withdrew  from  the  consul's 
chair  on  which  he  was  seated.  His  colleague 
in  ofGce,  ILeguluB,  called  npon  him  by  name  to 
stand  up }  but  su  much  was  he  distracted,  and  so 
tittle  accustomed  to  this  tone  of  voice,  that  upon 
a  second  call,  he  started  from  Ms  seat,  and  asked, 
if  the  words  were  addressed  to  him  1  Surprise 
had  qualilied  himlo  take  any  vigorous  resolution; 
and  when  he  began  to  recoNect  himselt]  the  pre- 
cautions which  had  been  taken  by  hi&  enemies, 
rendered  all  his  endeavours  too  late. 

Macro,  as  soon  aa  he  had  delivered  the  empe- 
ror's letter  to  he  read  in  the  senate,  went  to  the 
guaid  which  was  posted  at  the  doors,  informed 
Riem  that  he  brought  a  donative  from  the  empe- 
ror, which  they  were  then  to  share  with  their  iel- 
low-soldieia  in  the  barracks;  that  ibr  this  purpose, 
they  were  immediately  to  be  reUeved  by  a  |>arty 
of  the  aty  watch.  This  being  done,  he  led  them 
to  the  citadel,  or  what  was  called  the  camp  of 
the  pneloiian  bands,i  distributed  tlie  emperor's 
bounty,  and  at  the  same  time  tsied  their  com- 
uHniler  with  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  master ; 
intimated  his  removal,  produced  his  own  commis- 
Hon  to  succeed  in  that  unportant  station,  and  by 
his  authority,  as  well  as  by  these  precautions, 
prevented  any  disturbance  among  that  formidable 

Sejanus  bejne  deserted  in  the  senate  by  those 
who  had  attended  him  into  the  houses  and  who 
a  few  moments  before  pressed  to  be  first  in  his 
observation,  was  taken  into  custody  of  the  party 
which  had  relieved  his  own  guard,  and  was 
treated  as  a  person  accused  of  tlShigbestcrimcs. 
On  the  first  motion  for  a  commitment,  he  was 
ordered  to  prison,  and  persona  of  every  descrip- 
tion began  to  give  unfeigned  or  aflected  demon- 
strations of  joy.  From  many  who  were  present, 
the  fear  that  was  lately  expressed  in  adulation 
and  courtship,  now  buist  forth  in  reproaches 
and  insults.  In  others,  who  were  more  nearly 
connected  Aith  the  prisoner,  or  more  likely  to 
be  involved  in  his  fate,  the  terror  with  which 
they  were  sciied,  was  disguised  under  the  affec- 
tation of  joy.  The  populace  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  took  their  parts  as  usual  in  the  storm 
which  burat  on  this  unfortunate  man,  and,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  consolation  of  passing  un- 
seen, tore  away  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  face. 

On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  again  in  a 
temple  contiguous  M  the  prison  in  which  So 
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)anus  was  Lonliaed,  and,  without  any  specific 
chir^p  or  evlJence  of  guilt,  gave  sentence  of 
death  agamat  him,  which  was  accorJiiigly  ex- 
ecuted The  dead  body,  as  usual  In  the  case  of 
treason,  being  nituie  fast  on  a  hook,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  inU>  the  river,  where 
it  was  thrown  up,  oi  continued  afloat  during  some 
days,  under  the  continual  iwults  of  a  unutitucle 
of  [leoplr. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  how  far  (his  minis- 
"«  for  a  tyranny,  which  occa- 


oneilat 


indouhtedly  great,  and  the  envy 
of  his  fortune  was  not  to  be  assu:^ed  by  com- 
mon sullerings.  But  as  human  nature  ia  liable 
to  error  in  ttie  manner  of  punishing  crimes,  as 
well  as  in  the  comtnis^an  of  them,  the  rage  which 
now  animated  the  populace  against  Sejanus, 
nuied  viilh  a  servile  intention  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  emperor,  led  to  an  action  as  criminal  and 
more  odious  than  any  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  accused  or  suspected.  The  children  of 
Ihia  unhappy  man,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  thouah  too 
young  to  partake  in  his  guilt,  or  to  furnidi  any 
subject  of  distrust  or  of  jealousy  to  his  enemies, 
were  included  in  the  same  fate  with  the  father ; 
the  girl  with  so  much  innocence,  that  she  often 
asked  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  seiied,  what 
she  had  done?  assured  them,  with  an  infantine 
dmplicity,  that  she  never  would  do  it  again 
be^ed  that  they  would  not  carry  her  to  prison  . 
sauTtbat  she  never  was  obstinate,  and  that  a  few 
Btcokes  ofthe  rod  were  enough  to  correct  her. 

It  is  subjoined  to  this  piteous  detail,  that, 
compliance  with  a  vile  superstition,  which  tile 
con^denition  of  innocence  could  not  ret 
she  was  ordered  to  be  ravished  previous 
execution,  because  it  was  ominous  of  misfi 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  v: 
Tlie  bodies  of  these  innocents,  in  the  same 
ner  with  that  of  their  father,  were   dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  east  into  the  river. 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  from  any  prinidples  of 
human  nature,  lor  acts  of  such  amaung  depravity. 

Tyrants  seldmnejceed  thelxiuni'-   ' • ■ 

jealousy,  or  fear  j  but  the  vile  ti 
cured  by  servility  to  execute  their  purpose,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselvea,  often  outri'~  '" 
their  alfectation  of  zeal,  what  tyranny  or 
aidice  itself  could  not  suggest  or  perpetrate. 

Apicata,  the  widow  of  Sejanus,  and  tb< 
Iher  of  these  unhappy  ctiildren,  having  6ti 
closed  tlie  conspiracy,  by  which  Dmsne,  tb 
of  Tiberius,  had  been  poisoned,  laid  violent  hand* 
on  herself,  and,  by  Che  discovery  she  made,  soon 
after  brought  on  the  ruin  of  tlie  widow  Livilla, 
^th  tliat  of  the  other  accomplices  in  that  daring 

it  was  reported,  that  the  andety  of  Tiberius, 
whether  real  or  aflecled,  was  such,  during     ' 
dependence  of  his  design  on  Seja 
Btructed  &lacro,  in  case  of  any  . 
the  guards,  to  bring  forth  Drusus,  the 
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prepared  shipping  at  Capree  to  watt  himself, 
case  of  necessity,  to  some  of  the  mibtary  static 
on  the  frontier ;  .that  he  had  formed  a  chain  of 
posts  from  Rome  to  the  nearest  promontory  of 
Campania,  witli  orders  to  light  fires,  and  to  "'  ~ 


other  concerted  signals,  in  case  it  sb>>u)d  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  safely  by  flight.  In 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  malic  a  suitable 
impression  ofthe  danger  to  which  he  wished  the 
public  to  believe  he  waseiposed  from  the  designs 
of  Sejanus,  lie  concluded,  with  expressing  his 
wishw!  to  be  again  at  Rome ;  but  deshed  that  the 
<ul,  wiio  remained  at  the  head  of  the  eom- 
iwealth.  might-come  forth  with  the  powers 
of  the  republic  to  conduct  him  in  safety.i    Uis 
design  however  having  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
Drusus  was  still  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  [uilace. 
1  the  consul  being  arrived  in  Campania,  with 
lictots,  to  give  the  emperor  a  safe  conduct  to 
Rome,  was  every  where  considereti  as  an  object 
of  ridicule. 

After  the  execution  of  Sejanus,  the  dty  con- 
tinued In  a  ferment  during  many  days.  The 
people  having  been  dispos^,  for  some  time,  to 
"npute  to  the  minister  the  system  of  tyranny 
hich  had  been  lately  pursued,  rejoiced  in  his 
fall,  applauded  the  severities  which  were  executed 
in  the  partners  of  his  guilt,  and  willingly  pointed 
lut,  as  accomplices  in  his  crimes,  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  all  who  had  ever  moved  for  any 
of  the  extravagant  honours  that  were  lately  be- 
stowed upon  himself;  but,  as  in  imputing  the 
guilt  of  many  cruel  measures  to  Sejanus,"  tl  icy 
were  too  favourable  to  the  emperor,  so  they  pro- 
bably over-rated  the  influence  of  the  minister, 
who  was  in  fact  more  the  dupe,  than  the  director, 
of  his  master's  designs. 

As  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  the  cruel 
jealou^es  of  this  reign  did  not  terminate  with  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  people,  as  usual,  ran  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  con^ered  him  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  his  master's  tyranny,  as  a  person 
employed  while  his  services  were  convenient,  but 
in  the  end  lietrared  lyith  a  degree  of  perfidy, 
which  rendered  the  cruelty  ofthe  tyrant,  in  that 
case,  more  odious  than  even  when  it  was  prac- 
tised against  the  most  innocent  subjects.*  So 
prone  are  mankind,  in  particular  instances,  to 
suspo^  the  falsehood,  or  to  exaggerate  the  wick- 
edness of  Chose,  who,  by  general  duplidty  and 
malice,  have  incurred  their  detestation. 

The  de^  of  Sejanus  was  so  far  from  intro- 
ducin^g  any  mitigation  of  the  former  tyranny, 
that  It  rather  furnished  a  new  set  of  pretences 
under  which  to  exert  its  force.  Intimacy  with 
the  fallen  minister,  or  a  supposed  partidpation  of 
his  guitt,  involved  greater  numbers,  than  hau 
been  formerly  questioned  on  account  of  any  other 
species  of  treason.  Persons  of  every  sex  and  of 
every  conditian,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into 
the  same  prisons ;  and  the  time  of  the  senate  was 
divided  between  the  ordering  of  executions,  and 
the  appiHutment  of  honours,  which  were  decreed 
toihe prince  forhisvi^lanceintbismatter.  The 
title  of  father  of  his  country  was  again  otlored  to 
him )  .additional  rejoicings  were  rleiised  for  tbf 
anniveisary  of  his  birth  i  a  general  tlianksgiving 
was  appointed  to  the  gods;  and  a  new  statue 
was  to  be  erected  to  liberty.  All  persons  were 
forbidden  to  wear  mourning  for  Sejanus;  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  to  be  kept  as  a  fes- 
tival, or  celebrated  with  public  eti'  ' 
and  sports;  and  it  was  resolved  ir 
that (he  ex 
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tH  on  (hat  minister,  shouW  not  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  any  subject  whatever. 

These  decrees,  Tiberius,  so  far  as  they  were 
intended  to  confer  honours  on  hiin^lf,  rejected 
with  disilain,  and  even  refused  to  see  the  deputies 
wlio  wRie  separately  sent  from  the  senate,  fnno 
the  equestrian  nnler,  and  from  the  peo[ile,  to  con- 
gratukte  him  an  this  occasion.  He  desjdsed  the 
levers  loo  much  to  he  HsltereiJ  wi.,  the  ptl,  and 
was  aware  of  thelt  duplicity  in  f/etending  to 
otter  him  praise.  Under  this  impreBsioti,  at  one 
of  the  last  times  he  had  attended  the  senate  in 
person,  he  was  observed  to  leave  the  assembly 
with  scorn.  "What  a  collection,"  he  said,  "of 
willing  slaves."!  There  is,  it  seems,  a  degree  of 
good  nature  as  well  as  of  weakness,  in  wishing 
to  be  flattered.  This  prince  was  equally  ex- 
empted from  both. 

The  senate,  however,  the  more  thejj  were 
spurned,  became  the  more  sensible  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  only  endeavoured  lo  vary  the 
male  of  tb«r  flattery.  As  Tibeiiiis  ever  taUied 
of  his  approaching  return  to  Rome,  and  of  his  in- 
tended appearance  in  the  senate,  they  passed  a 
decree,  that  twenty  of  their  own  number,  to  be 
named  by  the  emperor  himself  aliould  be  armed 
with  swords,  and  should  have  charge  of  his  safety 
as  often  as  he  took  his  seat  in  their  meeliogs. 
When  this  resolution  was  inlimale<1  lo  him,  ne 
retlurued  thanks  ibr  that  and,  and  with  some  de- 
nsion  desired  to  know,  whether  this  eenatoiiat 
euard  should  be  young  men  or  old  men  ?  whe- 
uier  they  should  eontmue  far  life,  or  be  taken  in 
rotation  1  and  whether  they  should  arm  only  at 
the  door  of  tlie  senate-house,  or  pass  in  arms 
through  the  streetsl^  and  concluded  with  saying, 
that,  if  his  lite  was  worth  preserving,  he  should 
think  himself  sutticiently  safe,  when  attended  by 
iUacro  and  some  tribunes  of  his  guards,  whom 
he  would  take  the  liberty  to  bring  into  the  senate. 

This  reference  to  the  guards  had  the  effect  of 
an  admonition,  and  drew  from  the  senate  an  at- 
tempt to  pay  their  court  likewise  to  this  tbrmidable 
body  of  men.  Bounties  in  money  and  honorary 
distmctions  were  decreed  tu  them  ;  such  as,  that 
the  prstorian  soldier,  at  (he  expiration  of  the 
lime  for  which  he  enlisted,  should  be  allowed  a 
[dace  at  the  theatre  on  the  bench  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  In  this,  however,  the  compliment 
was  not  more  successful  than  it  had  been  m  other 
■nstances.  It  was  even  resented  by  the  emperor 
as  an  attempt  to  share  the  aScction  of  the  Iroops 
with  himself.  Junius  Gallio,  who  had  made  the 
motion,  wasonleted  intoexile,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted lo  prison  in  the  city.  And  the  senate,  as 
1  last  etibrt  lo  please  this  froward  piince,  seeing 
that  the  priqect  lo  arm  a  part  of  their  own  num- 
ber in  his  clefence  was  not  acceptable,  resolved, 
that  every  member,  in  entering  the  honse,  should 
be  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  as  a  precau- 
(ion  for  Ihe  safety  of  a  person  who  prc^hly  never 
"neant  to  intrust  himself  in  their  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  these  servihties,  the  emperor 
met  with  some  instances  of  a  daring  petulance, 
and  with  some  even  of  a  noble  freedom,  which 
he  had  the  discretion  to  overlook,  or  to  treat  with 
affected  respect.  Tiie  defects  erf  his  person,  he 
lirang  bald,  fbul-&c6d,  and  bent  with  age,  were 
exhibited  by  sctors  on  the  stage ;  and  the  mon- 
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ster,  80  represented,  it  was  said,  [iraclised  in 
secret  the  most  detestable  vices ;  alluding  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  emperor  passed  his  lime  a' 
CapreiB.  But  with  respect  to  ench  bufluoneriei^ 
he  had  the  discernment  to  know,  that  a  serums 
attempt  to  punish  the  authors,  would  only  tend 
to  confirm  the  application,  and  to  increase  its 
efleele. 

Among  the  numbers  that  were  questioned  as 
partners  m  the  guilt  of  the  late  minister,  and  of 
whom  many  perished  by  their  own  hands,  or  by 
that  of  the  executioner,  Marcus  Tcrentius,  a 
Roman  knight,  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
his  guilt,  and  pJeaded  his  cause  in  a  manner  that 
suspended  the  proceedings  of  (he  senate  against 
him.'  "  It  were  safer,  perhaps,  for  me,"  he  said, 
"to  deny,  than  to  confess,  my  connexion  with 
Sejanus.  But  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I 
must  own  that  I  attached  myself  lo  that  minister ; 
that  I  deared  lo  be  reckoned  amon^  his  friends, 
and  was  proud  of  this  title.  In  him  I  saw  the 
flrst  officer  of  the  army,  the  flrst  minister  of  the 
state,  and  the  colleague  of  Ctesar ;  a  powerful 
natron,  and  an  irresistible  enemy ;  one  whoso 
favour  was  preferment  and  honour,  whose  dis- 
pleasure vcas  ruin  and  disgrace.  It  was  not  for 
me  lo  penetrate  the  councils  of  my  prince,  nor  to 
decide  on  (he  reason  (^  his  conduct.  It  was  my 
duty  to  honour  whom  he  honoured  ;  and  in  this, 
ns  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  lo  acquit  myself 
as  a  Giithful  subject,  by  a  perfect  comphance 
with  my  sovereign's  will  Please  to  recollect  the 
period  of  this  minister's  fiivour,  as  well  as  of  his 
disOTaca.  My  conduct  in  both,  and  my  defence, 
is  the  same  with  those  of  many  others.  We 
adhered  to  him,  while  (he  sovereign  commanded 
us  to  do  sn  i  we  left  him  (he  moment  he  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  the  enemy  of  our  jirince."  Upon 
this  defence,  the  absm^ty  of  punishing  in  others 
an  error  of  which  the  emperor  himself  had  set 
the  example,  suspended,  fur  a  moment,  tfie  rage 


complice  virith  Sejanus,  had  the  boldness  to  write, 
that  his  connexion  with  ttiat  minister  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  emperor  himself;  that  the 
mistake  was  common  to  both,  and  that  what  was 
deemed  innocent  in  one  person,  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  another.  "  I  bale  hitherto," 
he  said,  "  been  feithful  in  the  discharge  of  my 
trust,  and  mean  to  continue  so ;  bnt  the  Brst  at- 
tempt to  supersetle  me,  I  shall  confer  as  a 
warning  lu  defend  myself.  Matters,  however, 
may  remdn  in  quiet;  I  am  willing  lo  acknow- 
ledge the  emperor  so  king  as  I  remain  onmo- 
lesled."  Tiberius,  now  fer  advanced  in  years, 
governing  by  his  repatation,  and  by  the  influence 
of  forms  established  in  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  his  own,  did  not  choose  tu  risk  his 
authority  against  a  person,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  liad  Ihe  courage  to  hold  such 
language;  and  affected,  from  this  time  forward, 
to  treat  Geutulicus  with  particular  marks  ot 
favour  and  res(iec(-' 

Others  were  imprisoned,  and  carrieil  to  execu- 
tion in  troops  and  companies ;  and  the  cm^ror 
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■t  last,  as  if  tired  nith  the  pursuit  of  offenderB 
in  detail,  or  in  separate  divieions,  ordered  the 
jails  to  be  cleareii  6j  a  genera!  esecution  of  all 
persons  conlincd  as  accomplices  in  the  tieas 
Sejanus.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  numbers 
of  dead  bodies  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condUian, 
neie  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and  lying  scat- 
tered about,  or  collected  in  beapa,  until  thej 
began  to  corrupt,  were  thrown  into  the  river.' 

Mysteiy  and  concealment  beine  the  favourite 
arts  of  Tiberias,  as  often  as  he  believed  hinraelf 


>e  became  jealous  of  every  pry- 
ing look,  and  detested  eucn  persons  as  seeoiei] 
to  be  qualified  to  distinguiah  truth  from  appeei- 


At  0 


i^ved 


ceptable  niemhera  of  .. 
other  times,  he  appeared  to  detest  them  as  per- 
aons  who  had  detected  his  vices,  and  were  has- 
tening to  make  them  known  to  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  prosei'.ution  of  his  design  a^nst  Sejanus, 
be  encouraged  his  sfnes  with  additional  rewards, 
and  even  with  public  honours.  But  aAer  he  had 
assuaged  his  passion  in  the  blood  of 
victims,  he  tamed  his  dis^st  and 
against  the  instruments  of  his  cruelties,  and 
OTUered  the  city  to  be  cleared  of  informers  by 
general  slaughter. 

In  ime  of  his  letters  to  the  senate,  under  the 
elTects  of  disgust  and  aver^n  to  measures  viiAch 
he  had  pursued  for  his  own  safety,  but  which 
he  found  to  involve  him  in  ^ning  danger  and 
euilt,  he  betraved  the  distraction  and  anguish  of 
his  mind.  "&1aT  I  perish,"  he  said,  "under 
evils  still  worse  than  those  I  endure,  if  I  know 
what  to  write,  or  what  I  should  not  write." 
These  were  prohabJy  the  boiTs,  ulcers,  and  sores, 
on  the  body  of  Tiberius,  to  which  Julian  alludes' 
in  presenting  him  among  his  Cffisara. 

In  the  memoirs  which  this  emperor  kept  of  the 
transactions  of  hia  reign,  he  stated  the  disgrace 
and  execution  of  Sejanus,  as  a  punishment  in- 
fflcted  on  him  far  his  cruelties  to  the  family  of 
Germanicus ;  and  yet  these  cruelties,  which 
were  afterwards  earned  to  much  greater  heights 
by  the  emperor  himselti  had  lieen  only  begun 
imder  the  influence  of  that  minister. 

Agrippina,  with  two  of  her  eons,  Nero  end 
Drusus,  had,  during  the  administration  of  Se- 
janus, been  taken  into  custody,  or  banished  to 
lunne  of  the  islands  contiguous  to  the  coast  of 
Italy;  but  all  of  them  penahed  aiUr  the  death 
of  Sejanus,  ei^r  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their 
own  liands,  urged  to  despair  by  the  indignities 
they  were  made  to  suffer. 

The  mother  perished  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways  in  the  island  Pandateria,  the  place  of  her 
exile ;  and  the  eldest  of  her  two  sons  was  starved 
to  death  in  one  of  the  small  islands  called  PonUie, 
to  which  he  was  confined. 

The  second  son  perished  in  the  same  manner, 
some  time  at^erwanls,  in  a  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  committed  in  the  palace.  A  diary  had 
been  kept  of  all  the  expressions  of  impatience 
mbich,  under  this  confinen>ent,  had  dropt  from 
him  during  some  years ;  and  the  re[iroaches 
which  were  extorted  from  him,  by  his  sulferings, 
were  stated  as  the  crimes  for  which  he  sullcred. 

A  third  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
Caius,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Caligula, 


princes  who  die  prematurely,  are  ni 
founded.  This  young  ma-  —'---'-- 
)  Tiberius  by  an  early    ^    , 
characters,  or  merely  overlooked  by  nil 

'  ■'  "i  youth,  not  only  e         '  '' 

which  his  femily  v 
was  at  last  embraced  by  the  emperor  as  a  support 
la  his  age;  and  making  a  part  of  his  court  si 
Capreffl,  neit  lo  Macro,  enjoyed  the  second 
place  in  his  &vour. 

The  emperor  had  a  grandson  by  birth  of  the 
name  of  Tiberius ;  but  Cains,  wlio  was  his 
grandson  by  adoption,  being  elder,  was  pointed 
out  by  this  circumstance  of  seniority,  and  by  the 
favour  which  the  people  still  bore  to  the  femily 
of  Germanicus,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  cmure. 
Caius  was  encouraged  by  the  grandtather,  to 
hom  fiilsehood  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  every  transaction,  to  expect  the  suc- 
ces^on,  while  it  waa  really  intended  for  Tiberius. 
The  first,  though  not  qualified  by  address  lo 
eitricaCe  himself  from  anv  difficulties,  acted, 
perhaps  from  mere  insen^btlity  or  fear,  the  part 
which  was  fittest  in  his  place,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  render  him  suflerable  at  the  court  of 
Tiberius.  He  acquiesced  in  the  fate  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  ocotbers,  without  uttering  a 
^ngie  word  of  impatience  or  regret,  regulated 
his  own  behaviour  by  the  emperor's  JoolS;  and 
whether  his  countenance  were  gloomy  or  gay, 
formed  his  own  upon  the  same  model,  carrying, 
under  the  aspect  of  eitreme  servility,  while  a 
subject,  that  detestable  profiigacy  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  and  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  fiunous  saying,  "  That  his 
accession  to  the  empire  spoilt  a  good  slave  lo 
make  a  detestable  master."' 

The  accounts  which  are  psen  of  the  (alter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  have  more  the  ap 
pearance  of  invective  than  of  history.  Even 
this  hateful  monster,  it  is  said,  was  addicted  la 
pleasure;  hut  of  ao  vile  a  kind,  as  to  excite  de- 
testation and  loathing,  more  than  te  increase  the 
indignation  which  is  felt  at  bis  cruelties  and 
let  crimes.  His  procurers  had  authority  to 
iploy  seduction,  money,  and  force ;  and,  in 
their  endeavours  to  sii^ply  his  caprice,  spared 
neither  condition  nor  sex.  It  is  dilticult  te  con- 
ceive, that  a  world,  enlightened  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  so  many  ages;  that  dtizens, 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  rights 
transmitted  lo  them  Irom  their  ancestors ;  that 
military  men,  jot  rivalling  the  reputation  of  the 
andent  Romans,  and  having  no  interest  in  the 
horrid   use  that  was  made  in  the  capital  of  the 


supposed  to  practise  every   species  of  piiuate 
abomination,  as  well  as  of  public  oppression. 
In  accounting  for  the  patience  of  the  Ronans 


under  this  odious  reign,  we  may  observe,  thai,  in 
the  sense  of  a  people  who  still  retained  the  feto- 
d(y  of  their  ancestors,  though  possessi-d  ol  fei 
'  their  good  qualities,  the  cruelties  which  at 
intion^  had  less  effect  than  thev  have  on  ou 
:lings.    They  were  practised  chietly  again* 
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persons,  who,  being  of  the  emperor's  family,  or 
raised  bj  himself  to  be  objeWe  of  general  envy, 
were  easily  abancloneti  by  the  pubhc  to  his  will. 
Senators  of  distincUon  at  Rome,  having  no 
protection  to  eipect  from  the  populace,  by  whom 
they  were  hateil,  from  the  troops  who  were 
ieaJoUB  of  them,  or  from  their  own  order,  who 
were  long  ance  atript  of  every  remnant  of  teal 
power,  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant. 
The  followers  of  his  own  court  at  Capreie, 
amongst  whom  the  executioner  made  a  principal 
personage,  were  still  mora  in  his  power.  They 
were  commonly  executeil  in  presence  oj  the  em- 
peror himself,  who  asrasted  In  the  refinenienta 
of  cruelty  which  were  practised  against  them. 
It  was  a  ^vourite  sport  to  thruw  thi»e,  whom  he 
doom»J  to  destruction,  trom  a  piecijHce  into  the 
sea,  where theywere  received  byapatly  from  tBe 
galleys,  who,  with  boBl-hooks  and  oars,  despatch- 
ed auch  as  were  otherwise  Ubely  to  escape. 

After  such  an  account  of  the  character  of  this 
emperor,  it  is  painful,  in  acconnting  for  the 
success  of  his  government,  to  acknowtelge  that 
be  WOE  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  and  thai, 
while  he  indulged  bia  passions  in  the  capital,  or 
at  his  own  court,  yet  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
consequences  of  an  error  might  have  been  fatal 
or  dangerous  to  his  power,  he  held  the  reins 
wi^  a  steady  and  a  well-directed  hand.  Having 
possession  of  the  empire  by  means  of  the  army, 
he  maintained  his  authority  over  this  order  o( 
men  by  a  well-placed  application  of  discipline^ 
not  by  any  extraordinary  indulsence,  or  bounty, 
which  often  corrupt,  and  ren^  ungovernable, 
those  whom  they  are  intended  to  gain.  On  this 
subject,  it  is  observed  that  he  never  made  any 
general  donation  beside  that  of  doubling  the 
bgacy  which  Augustus  had  bemieathed  to  the 
troojia ;  and  no  particular  one  be^ea  those  which 
be  made  to  the  prietorian  bands  to  secure  their 
acnuiescencc  in  the  fate  of  Sejanus ;  and  to  the 
legions  of  the  east,  as  a  reward  hr  tb«r  not 
having  paid,  to  this  favourite,  in  the  height  of 

by  all  the  other  armies  of  the  empire.i    He  pr 
served  his  authority  in  the  provinces  by  a  jealoi 
inspection  of  those  who  were  entrasted  with  tl 
administra^oauf  his  a&irs;  and  in  this  was, 
no  donl^  P'^'')^  BBsieted  by  bia  indiHerence  to 
personal  friendship^  which,  in  princes  better  dis- 
posed than  himself,  have  oflen  the  elfect  of  per- 
nicious predilections  and  partialities.  He  checked 
all  attempts  at  conspiracies,  by  the  impression  he 
gave  of  his  vigilance,  and  in  the  mutual  distrust 
with  which  he  ins[Hred  his  enemies,  niaking 
their  treachery  lo  each  other  Che  road  U. 
fernients,  honoura,  and  weattiL 

The  ordinary  rotation  and  succession  to  office 
and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  continuation 
of  the  republican  forms,  had  still  maintained, 
Tiberius,  by  a  very  natural  tendency  of  the 
nionarehical  spirit,  in  a  great  measure,  oi  entirely, 
abolished.  Such  officers  as  were  successful  m 
keeping  the  peace  nf  dieir  provinces,  he  generally 
continued  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  tor  life. 
He  avoided,  as  much  as  posMble,  the  necessity 
of  employing,  at  the  head  of  armies,  men  of 
enterjjrisa,  forward  amiiition,  or  even  su| 
capacity.     He  left  the  disorders,  or  troubles 


arose  in  any  distant  provinco,  to  the  eifrct  of 
time,  rather  than  he  obliged  to  employ,  in  re- 
pressing them,  men  who  were  liliely  lo  eclipse 
his  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  his  jealousy.  But 
IS  such  men  were  likely  ill  to  endure  the  state 
•f  obscurity  in  which  ihey  were  kejit,  he  soothed 
their  discontents,  sometimes,  l>v  flattering  them 
with  extraordinary  honours,  he  nami^  thrm 
for  stations  of  high  coaimand;  but  still  under 
naiToua  pretences  detained  them  at  Rome,  where 
Ihey  were  allowed  to  appear  with  the  ensigns  of 
their  public  character,  but  never  to  enter  on  the 
possegsina  of  its  jiowers. 


rarUcuiara  wemayjdn  the  adi 
Tiberius  enjoyed  by  succecdini 
Augustus,  whose  long  and  well-regulated  goi 


had  left,  throughout  the  empire,  habits  of 
lunmission  and  obedience,  which  coold  not  be 
ihaken  by  ollences  committed  within  the  verge 
if  the  court,  or  in  the  capital,  and  against  par- 
icular  descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  empire 
at  large  t«ob  little  concern. 

The  ordinary  residence  of  this  emperor,  dur- 
g  eleven  years  in  the  later  period  of  bif  reign, 
IB  in  the  island  of  Gapreie.  This  he  had  chosen 
as  aplaceof  security  against  any  sudden  attemvils 
which  might  he  made  on  liis  life.  He  noverttie- 
less  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  continent  of 
Italv,  and  made  some  stay  at  his  vilbs  situated 
in  different  [arts  of  the  country.  In  changing 
his  abode,  he  kept  the  city  of  Rome  in  continual 
dread  of  his  appreach,  sometimes  presented  him- 
self in  the  neighiiouring  villages,  and  in  the 
aoborba,  but  never  entered  the  gales.  At  one 
time,  he  came  by  water  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Naumachia,  and,  fleeting  himself  incommoded  by 
the  concourae  of  people,  placed  guards  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance,  and  soon  after  withdrew ;  at 
another  time,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  he 


fertber.  Being  Bpnable  of  his  decline  and  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  undertook  these  jour- 
neys to  keep  tho  Romans  in  awe,  and  lo  ctieck 
the  ho_pes  tney  were  apt  to  entertain  of  en  ap- 
proaching deliverance  from  his  tyranny.  From 
>e  motives,  hb  prohibited  t]ie  resort  of  tho 
_  _  to  supposed  oracles  which  he  knew  to  be 
consulted  with  res;irct  to  the  prospect  of  his  own 
decease  and  forliade  all  intercourse  with  astro- 
loj^ere  and  magicians,  a  class  of  n- 
skill  he  him-elf  though  a  contei 
sslablisbed  superstition,  nad  much  Ciith. 

On  the  aiproach  ol  de'ith,  Tiberius,  feeling 
his  strength  rapidlv  dechne,  strove  lo  amuse  the 
people  with  another  voyage,  in  which  he  once 
more  pretended  an  inteution  to  vi«t  Rome ;  and 
beinff  attended  by  Caius,  by  Macro,  and  by  his 
usual  retinue  of  guards  and  parasites,  he  cruised 
the  bay  of  Baiie,  to  the  head-land  of  Misenum, 
where  he  possessed  a  villa  which  had  Ibrnirrly 
belonged  to  Lucnllus.  At  this  place  one  of  his 
physicians,  under  pretence  of  taking  his  leave 
tor  some  ikys,  pressed  his  hand,  and  took  an  op- 
portunity to  feel  hia  pulse.  From  this  stolen 
observation,  it  is  said,  that  he  ventured  to  inform 
Caius  and  Macro,  that  the  emperor  could  nut 

Tiberius  lieing  led  by  some  appearances  to 
penetrate  their  thouahts,  or  wishing  to  conceal 
.L ,  ..  ._  .^.,     ...  ,.,.    .^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^ 
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ment,  and  aildresaed  himself,  at  parting,  with 
Bome  particular  nords  of  attention  to  every  guest 
but  after  an  eftbrt  of  this  sort,  Ijang  retired  to  hi 
apartment,  he  fainteil  away,  and  biy  on  his  bed 
for  dead.  The  report  immediiUely  nui  from  on 
end  of  the  villa  to  the  other.  All  the  afficeisof 
the  guards  in  attendance,  and  all  the  member 
and  followers  of  the  court,  repaired  to  Caiu 
nith  congratula^ns  on  his  supposed  acces^n 
to  the  empire.  But  while  they  mere  thus  em 
ployed  in  paying  their  addresses  to  the  successor 


n  nt  w  dispe  sed  and  C  us,  w  Eh  it  , 
terr  sen  th  rum  which  th  eatened  h 
hi  p  matu  e  a  ceptanca  f  h  court  th  t  n 
pail)  h  m  But  Ma  rel-un  d  h  ].re  r 
t  m  nd  and  put  a  sudd  n  t  p  t  h  f  ' 
ff  1  etu  nmg  life  m  T  benu  bj  g-  h 
phco  I  fh  biso  totil 
b     lb        1  h  uifoi  ted. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Suwcsnnno/  Caiws  lo  Ihe  Empire— y/ie  first  Ajipearanets  of  his  Reign-^ConehMan  oflhe 
Hsitary — Obaerralians  on  Ihe  Seguel — Accession  of  Ihe  Flacian  Family — VicissUades  of  Cka- 
Tocter  iti  tkl  Emperors — Sources  of  Degradation  in  the  Imperial  EsCaUishmsnt — lis  Preserror 
tines — lit  reol  and  coJiiintial,  though  almost  insensible.  Decline. 


reign.  By  this  event  the  imperial  throne,  for  the 
lirettime  since  its  establishment,  became  actually 
vacant.  iVIen  were  leil  to  form  their  conjectures 
of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  or,  without  anj 
cslaMished  rule  of  succession,  to  form  their  judg- 
ment of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  th» 
emergency.  Every  question  relating  to  the  sue- 
cession  had  been  prevented  at  the  demise  of  Au- 
gustus, by  his  having  aasuciated  Tiberius  in  (he 
government,  a  precaution  by  which  the 
or,  instead  of  being  !ejl  to  rely  on  a  cot 
Ibie  title,  was  put  in  actual  poesession  of 
sovereignly.  It  is  likely  that  Tiberius  vi 
have  followed  this  example,  if  his  grandson  by 
birth,  for  whom  he  intended  the  em[are,  had 
been  of  a  proper  age  to  assume  the  government ; 
but  this  young  man  was  no  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  while  Calus,  (he  grandson  bysdop. 
Uon,  was  already  five^nd.twenty,  had  the  better 
pretension,  and  wa«  supported  by  the  favour  of 
the  Rnman  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  dying  emperor 
thought  It  dangerous  to  declare  for  his  grandson ; 
but  secretly  drew  up  a  will  In  his  javour,  of 
which  he  carefully  lodged  rnany  copies,  while  he 
made  the  world  believe,  that  he  intended  the 
succession  for  Cains.  In  this  act  of  duplldt^  he 
lud  concealed  his  real-  Inten^ns,  eveb  from 
Macro,  the  commander  of  the  preetorian  bands, 
on  whom  the  CMCUtion  of  his  purpose  chiefly 
depended ;  and  by  these  means  rendered  U  en- 

Maero,  having  been  for  soma  time  past  in  ac- 
tual conceit  with  Caius  on  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  succesaoni  and 
both  being  equally  surprised  to  find,  at  the  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty  in  a  diHerent  channel,  their  first  in- 
tention was  to  cancel  tills  deed  ;  but  they  soon 
(bund,  ^at  the  testator  had  made  so  many  copies 
of  his  will,  and  lodged  them  so  securely,  as  to 
render  their  design  impracticable.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  aa  more  advisable,  to  refer  the 
madcr  to  the  senate,  and  to  obtiunan  act,  found- 


By  such  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  the 
monarchy  g^ned  a  new  advantage,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  it  was  then  suscepti. 
ble.  that  some  rule  of  inheritance  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  the  ruinous  contests  which 
arise  from  an  elective  or  disputed  succession,  and 
to  pve,  if  possible,  together  with  a  permanent 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  his  high  estate,  a  corres- 
ponding right  of  every  citizen  to  his  rank,  to  his 
priwiege,  and  to  his  properly. 

By  this  declaration  In  favour  of  Caius,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted,  that  men  were  to  loot  for 
a  successor  to  the  empire  in  the  person  who  stood 
foremost,  by  Inrth  or  adoption.  In  the  family  of 
Cffisar;  and  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
appeared  lo  be  complete.  The  titles  of  emperor 
and  prince,*  or  head  of  Ihe  army  and  of  the  se- 
nate, under  which  Augustus  enifeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  his  usurpa^n,  came,  in  tijo 
course  of  his  own  and  Ihe  succeeding  reign,  to 
^gnify  what,  among  the  deiagnatians  of  sove- 
reignty and  imperial  power,  they  now  actually 
import,  and  what,  through  a  race  of  men,  bless- 
ed with  virtuous  or  moderate  dispo^tlons,  nilgbt, 
as  In  other  instances,  have  pass»l  by  hereditary 
BUcces^on  to  a  very  distant  posterity ;  but  In  (be 
persons  who  immediately  succeeded  to  Ihe  go- 
vernment, the  transmisston  of  this  inheritance 
was  accompanied  with  much  violence  and  fre- 

Notwithslandii^  the  adinawtedgmcnt  now 
made  in  favour  othereditary  right,  the  example 
ofa  formal  resignation  and  resumption  of  liie  30- 
^  ily,  set  by  Augustus,  and  repealed  liy 
Tiberius,  had  entailed  a  kind  of  force  on  the  em- 
pire, to  be  acted,  not  only  at  the  accession  of  suc- 
cessive masters,  but  in  the  same  reign,  at  every 
period  uf  ten  years.  At  every  such  period  lbs 
appMntment  of  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  be 
renewed  :  Uie  occasion  was  attended  with  much 
solemnity,  and  the  celebrauon  of  a  great  festival 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.' 
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CbIus,  therefore,  while  he  was  iar  from  admit- 
ting any  dgubt  of  his  right  to  the  sovereignty, 
nevertliclcBs,  mimicked  the  caution  or  amfice 
with  which  Augustus  aud  Tiberius  proceeded  t* 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  He  repeated 
the  same  professiims  ofrespectandofzealforthe 
commonwealth,  the  same  eipreauoiis  of  personal 
modesty,  the  same  unwillingness,  to  undertake 
tile  government,  the  same  reluctant  complianc« 
w^h  the  presains  requeata  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, the  same  BHectation  of  filial  piety  to  hb  pre- 
decessor, and  of  indulgence  or  candour  to  those 
who  haJ,  in  any  way,  obstructed  his  own  ad- 
'■  laa  become  the  feshion  to  affect 


er  of  accusation 
brought  against  him ;  but  it  was  beoume  the 
practice  to  preserve  them  with  great  care. 

While  the  new  emperor  passed  from  Misennm 
to  Rome,  he  was  attended  on  the  highways  by 
incredible  numbera  of  people,  who,  animated  by 
the  aflection  wliich  they  bore  to  his  lather  Ger- 
mamcus,  and  by  the  hopes  of  eschanginga  cruel 
and  jealous  t^nt  for  a  youtJi  of  a  noble  and  vir- 
tuous extraction,  rec^vod  him  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  calling  him  thfdr  propitious  star,  the  child 
and  the  nursling  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
bestowing  6pon  him  eveiy  other  appellation 
of  liindness  and  respect.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  as  his  mind  was  then  elated  with  joy, 
lor  his  deliverance  from  the  insidious  and  cruel 
jealnusy  of  his  predecessor,  and  moved  by  the 
affection  and  cordiality  with  which  his  sv 
sioa  was  acknowledged  by  all  ordeia  of 
that  he  must  have  lelt  a  real,  however  t«mpo- 
rary,  gleam  <^  good-will  and  affection  of  man- 
kind. When  officiously  told  of  some  offences 
which  had  been  conunitted  against  his  per 


nsions,  he  si 


"That  he  had  dont 


should%e  deaf  to  the  whispers  of  informers 
spies."    AHecting  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
own  Ulial  jnety,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  affec- 
tionate  sympathy  of  the    Roman   people,  he 
hastened  to  the  island  of  Fandateria,  where  his 
mother  Agripjnna  had  suflered  ad  long  a  confi 
menl  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  raked 
tile  ashes  of  her  tuneral  pile,  embraced  her 
mains,  and  ordered  them  to  he  carried  with  great 
ostentation  to   Rome.      Although  decency  re- 
quired htm  to  observe  the  Ibrms,  and  to  carry  the 
aspect  of  mourning  for  his  late  adoptive  fati 
and  predecessor,  he  eomplieil  with  what  he  km 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  people,  affecti 
to  reverse  many  orders  that  were  established 
the  adoiiaistration  and  policy  of  the  preceding 


«  onhi. 


dale  the 
itinction  of  the  Roman 


don  of  it 


li.tions,  and  in  the  actual  suhstitutinn  o 
different  forms,  but  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
right  which  made  llie  succession  to  imperial 
power  hereditary,  as  well  as  the  eitenl  of  it  far 
beyond  what  was  conasCent  with  (he  prerc^- 
tivea  formerly  enjoyed  bj  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome.  At  this  termmation,  therefore,  of  the 
Roman  republic,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  this 
hiatory,  (he  narration  must  cease  or  conclude 
With  a  very  general  view  of  what  befel  the  em 
pile  in  the  succeaaion  of  masters,  and  in  the  re 
(ult  jf Its  own  greatness. 


Notwithstanding  the  fiivourable  apjiearancea 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  accession  of 
Caiua,  W  not  having,  ^therin  his  understanding 
or  disjHisitions.  the  permanent  foundation  of  any 
good  character,  his  personal  vices  soon  broke  ou 
■n  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary  tyran- 
lies  of  which  ther-  is  any  example  in  the  history 
>f  mankind.  Having  no  choice  of  amusemen; 
Lbovethat  of  the  lowest  people,  he  soon  plunged, 
together  with  them,  into  every  spodes  of  dissi 
pation  and  debauchery ;  remained  whole  days 
and  nights  in  tlie  theatres  and  in  the  circus,  en- 
tertained with  the  fiehts  of  dadiators,  the  baiting 
of  wild  beaats,  and  all  the  oHier  spcdes  of  shows 
if  which  the  Romans,  once  a  warlike  {icople, 
low  aeorrupted  populace,  were  aoimnioderately 
fond. 

Ambitious  cifuens  under  the  republic,  and 
en  the  late  emperors,  with  their  court,  had  oc- 
casionally given  their  attendance  at  such  enler- 
tainments,  more  to  please  the  humour  of  the 
populace  than  to  gtalify  their  own:  hut  this  em 
peror  himself,  in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  was  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  of  the 
vulgar.  He  conadered  the  circus  as  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  his  glory,  and  the  numVr  of  shows 
he  could  procure  as  the  measure  of  his  greatnei^s. 
That  the  scenes  might  not  he  inlemipted,  or  the 
spectators  be  otihged  lo  retire  to  tiieir  meals,  he 
led  them  in  the  theatre.  He  promoted  persons 
to  office  of  slate,  or  marked  them  out  for  disgrace 
o-  ruin,  according  to  the  ardour  or  indifference 
which  they  seemed  to  have  for  these  entertain 
menls.  In  the  degree  of  extravagance  to  which 
he  carried  this  matter,  he  incurred  an  iniinodc- 


dered,  within  the  year,  a  saving  of  about  two-and- 
twenty  millions  sterling,  left  in  the  treasury  liy 
his  predecessor. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  vile  misapplications  of 
time,  the  satiety  he  experienced  led  him  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  most  scandalous  and  ofliaisive  de- 
bauch. A  sense  of  the  public  hatred  or  contempt 
which  lie  incurred,  galled  him  with  jealousy 
and  disgust;  and  these  pasuons  soon  ripened 
into  a  general  enmity  to  mankind.  Every  spedes 
ofbrutal  indulgence,  qualilied  with  the  Dame  of 
pleasure;  deliberate  murders,  underthe  pretence 
of  the  execution  of  justice,  ordered  without  any 
formalilieB  of  trial,  perpetrated  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  attended  with  eipresaons  of  insult 
and  scorn  from  himself  make  up  the  sequel  of  a 
reign  which  began  with  some  professions  and 
pro[nlious  appearances  of  moderation  and  regard 
to  the  o[Hnion  of  the  world.  But  the  degree  lo 
which  human  nature  itself  was  disgraced  and 
insulted,  in  these  detestable  abuses  of  power, 
hastened  an  attempt  lo  relieve  the  empire  from 
the  dominion  of  this  monster.  He  fell  in  about 
three  years  after  he  began  to  reign,  in  one  of 
the  passages  of  his  own  palace,  by  the  hands 
of  Cluerea,  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who,  with- 
ont  any  intention  to  supplant  or  to  succred  him 
in  the  empire,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  hir. 

The  senate,  for  a  few  hours  after  this  event, 
flattered  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment had  devolved  on  themselves;  and  Chierea, 
by  whose  hands  the  tyrant  had  fallen,  fondly 

prstorian  bands  thought  themselves  tntilltd  to 
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dispose  of  tho  empire.  Before  their  officers  had 
taken  any  measure!  for  this  purpose,  a  few  strag- 
gling soUiers  pervading  the  courts  and  recesses 
of  the  palace,  seized  upon  Claudius,  the  brother 
if  Oermanicu^  and  uncle  bf  Caligula,  who,  as 


a.  changeling  deioid  of  ordinary  uiu 
hod  been  long  neglected  or  overlooked  in  the  pa- 
lace.    This  feing  the  person  who  seemed  by  Ms 


relation  to  (he  late  emperor  , 
claim  to  Uie  name  and  auccessioii  of  the  Csaarian 
or  Claudian  ^miliea,  thejr  raised  hioi  on  thdr 
shoulders,  yet  trembling  nilh  fear,  lest  he  should 
be  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  kinsman  Cali^la, 
and  hastening  nith  their  burden  to  the  iortresii 
or  barrack,  were  received  by  their  companions 
with  shoub!  and  acclamalions,  which  announced 
to  the  senate  and  the  people  that  a  successor  was 
^vcn  to  the  throne  of  Ciesar. 

The  inacUvity  of  this  new  sovereign  might 
have  furnished  the  world  tvith  at  learit  an  inno- 
cent master,  if  hia  want  i^  capacity  couiJ  have 
been  supplied  without  comniilting  his  power  into 
hands  equally  disposed  to  abuse  it  with  the  worst 
of  his  predecessors.  Fit  only  to  be  a  pageant  in 
the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  or  a  tool  to  be  employ- 
ed by  those  who  got  possession  of  him,  he  came 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  second  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  sister  of  Cali- 
gula, who,  though  his  niece,  became  his 


earnest  passion  with  which  she  wished  to  go' 
in  the  name  of  her  son.  Having  alrility  enough, 
however,  where  she  was  not  misled  by  her  pas- 
Hons,  to  distinguish  the  proper  instruments  of 
government,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
in  the  tutory  of  Burhus,  who  was  jdaced  by  her 
means  at  the  head  of  the  pretorian  bands,  and  of 
Seneca,  who  was  by  her  means  likewise  recalled 
from  banishment  to  his  pbce  in  the  senate,  the 
most  able  or  specious  direction  which  the  times 
could  alFord. 

Nlero  acting  for  some  time  what  Eurhus  sug- 
gested, and  speaking  what  Seneca  dictated,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  ingenuity. 
But  bis  own  personal  dispo^tion,  making  its 
way  in  a  Uttle  time  through  the  mask  of  sayings 
and  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own,  gave  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  the  circumstance  of  having 


!,  docs  not  bestoi 
ingenuity  or  ability,  and  that  a  direction,  how 
ever  wise,  receivetf  from  others  without  discerr 
ment  or  knowledge  of  its  value,  cannot  carry  I . 
the  mind  of  those  who  submit  to  it  the  character 
<rf  wisdom. 

The  name  of  Nero,  after  the  person  who  bore 
it  had,  during  a  few  years  in  the  l)eginnins  of 
his  reigu,  been  supposed  the  model  of  roj^aland 
philosophic  virtue,!  lias  become  proverbial  for 
CapricB,  folly,  brutality,  insolence,  and  cruelly. 
To  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  be  at  last  joined 


!mpt  of  that  very  dignity  to  which  he  him- 
3  raised  as  sovereign  of  so  great  an  empire. 

Fa  talent  fi>r  muac,  he  became,  or  believed 
to  be,  a  distinguished  performer,  eihihit- 
ed  his  skill  on  the  public  theatres,  and  travelled 
through  Greece  in  the  character  of  an  artist,  to 

Ave  the  applauses  of  a  people  supposed  to  ex- 

in  discernment  and  taste. 

'he  contempt  which  Nero  incurred  in  quitting 
the  character  of  sovereign  for  that  of  mu«cian, 
became  more  fatal  to  him  than  the  general  de- 
testation which  he  had  formerly  cicittd.  A  re- 
volt which  toot  place  at  first  in  Gaul,  was  follow- 
ed by  a  defection  of  all  the  armies  of  the  empire, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  neces^ty  of  quitting, 
together  with  his  life,  a  Htuation  of  wtiich  hr 
proved  so  unworthy.  Next  to  the  fears  which 
assailed  him  on  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was 
most  affected,  it  is  said,  with  surprise,  that  the 
world  could  submit  to  lose  the  hand  ol'  so  great 

Such  then,  in  thefirstpedod  of  this  monarchy, 
was  the  progress  of  a  sovereignty  erected  by  the 
Cffisars  with  so  much  violence,  bloodshed,  and 
criminal  address.  According  to  out  ideas  of  in- 
heritance, the  succession  did  not  once  take  place 

the  family  of  the  first  tbunder,  tut  was  pteced 

1  by  continual  adoptions  front  tho  Octavlan, 
the  Claudian,  and,  last  of  all,  from  tlie  Domitian 
family. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  has  been  generally  ap- 
plauded, and  may  be  considered  as  a  model  for 
those,  who  wish  to  govern  with  the  least  possible 
oppotition  or  obstruction  to  their  power.  It  may 
'kewise  as  a  caution  to  those,  who  need  to 
under  what  disguise  the  most  detestable 
tyranny  will  sometimes  approach  mankind.  The 
wary  design  which  marked  the  character  of  Au- 

C'us,  was  followed  by  worse  principles  in  the 
stsof  those  who  succeeded  him;  ant^  the  ilo- 

pire  to  hia  own  power,  without  any  uispoalion  la 
abuse  it,  became,  ia  the  sequel,  an  instrument  of 
the  vilest  tyranny,  and  brought  upon  the  public 
stage  of  the  world  actors,  whom  their  dispositioni 
ana  characters  must  otherwise  have  condemc  ni 
to  obscurity,  or  eiposed  as  a  disgrace  and  a  bla- 
miah  to  human  nature. 

The  manners  of  the  imperial  court,  and  the 
conduct  uf  succeeding  emperors,  will  scarcely 
gain  credit  with  those  who  estunale  probabilities 
from  the  standard  of  modem  times.  But  the 
Romans  were  capalde  of  much  greater  extremes 
than  we  are  acquainted  with.  They_  retained, 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  revolution  which 
they  had  undergone,  their  finronly  entire,  with- 
out possesona,  along  with  it,  any  of  those  better 
qualities,  which,  under  the  republic,  had  directed 
Ihrir  courage  to  noble,  at  least  to  sreat  and  no- 
tional, purposes. 

".ugustus  had  «  . 
it  with  great  caution,  and  e' 
appearances  of  a  citizen,  while  hi 
powers  of  a  master.  His  si 
public  the  same  fcmiliarity  of  manners,  without 
the  same  euard  against  its  abuses,  and  aficcted 
to  be  popular  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  with- 
out the  circumspection  which  preserved  the  first 
emperor  from  the  contagion  of  nwan  and  degrad- 
ing examples.  The  state  itself  was  just  emerged 
from  democracy,  in  which  the  prctenaona  la 
equality  checked  the  ordinary  uses  which,  uniiei 
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mona^jhtes,  are  made  of  fbitune  and  sTipeiior 
coiidilinn.  The  dislincdons  of  royiilty,  nnd  with 
these  the  proprieties  of  behaviour,  in  high  rank, 

were  aiiknown.    An  att«in|it  at  (' * ' 

ficence  and  courtly  reserve,  which, 
monarchies,  makes  a  part  of  the  rojai  aiaie,  ana 
a  coiujderable  sapport  of  its  di^nitv,  were  avoid- 
ed in  thia  fiillen  republic,  as  more  likely  to  eidte 
euvy  an<l  hatred,  than  deierence  or  respect. 

The  Roman  emperotfi,  perhaps,  in  point  of  ex- 
pense, both  public  and  piivate,  exceeded  every 
other  sovereign  of  the  world ;  but  tbrir  public 
expensea  conasted  in  the  exhitution  of  shuwa 
and  entertunuisnCa,  in  which  they  lulmiUed  the 
meanestof  the  people  to  partake  with  themselves. 
Th«c  personal  eipenae*  coasisted  not  so  much 
in  the  t^tentalion  of  elegance  or  refined  pleasure, 
as,  in  a  serious  attempt  to  improve  eensuidity  into 
a  continual  source  at  enjoyment ;  and  their  plea- 
snres  conBiate<l,  of  consmucnce,  in  the  eicessea 
of  a  brutal  and  reared  debauch.  This  debancJi 
waa  aapported  by  conUnuat  endeRvoure  to  excite 
satiated  appetite,  to  prolong  its  gratifications,  and 
to  Eupply  the  defects  of  mere  aninial  pleasure, 
with  conceits  of  fancy  and  e£forts  of  buSbonery 
01  low  humour. 

The  manners  of  imperial  Rome  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  remains  of  a  sadrc,!  as  elegant  in 
the  style,  as  it  is  gcoaa  and  dii^ustino;  in  tne  mat- 
ter, and  which  we  may  suppose  to  bii  just  in  the 
general  representation,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Its  application  to  any  of  the  princes  wbose  names 
and  siiccession  have  been  mentioned.^ 

Although  it  would  be  absurd  lo  imagine  such 
a  satire  levelled  at  the  corruptions  of  a  modern 
conrt,  whose  principal  weakness  is  vanity,  and 
whose  Iniury  consi^a  in  ostentation ;  we  must 


what  nearly  resembled  a  barrack,  the  recesses  of 
a  Roman  palace,  where  the  human  blood  that 
was  shed  lu  sport,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  wine  that  was  spilt  in  debauch.'  The  re- 
presentatior.d  of  Petronius  may  be  applied,  in 
some  parts,  to  the  conrt  of  Tiberius  and  Clan- 
dius,  more  properly  than  to  that  of  Cali^Ia  or 
Nero,  or  may  have  been  a  general  aatire  ievelted 
at  the  corruptions  of  the  limes,  without  any  such 
application.  But  vrith  respect  to  one  or  other  of 
those  emperors,  every  part  in  the  feast  of  Tremal- 
ihio  may  have  been  a  genuine  though  diagnised 


was  no  more  than  the  ebulhtion  of 
without  the  allurements  of  elegance, 
duction  of  affection  or  passion.  In  tne  ncense 
of  the  sextK  both  of  them  alike  resorted  to  the 
places  of  public  debauch.  Women  of  the  highest 
rank  affected  the  manners  of  prostitutes,  and,  to 
reidize  (he  evidence  of  (hdr  victories,  collected 
the  ordinary  revrards  of  prostitution.  Such  was 
the  debauch  for  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  in&mous,  and  in  which  she  ei- 


In  this  stale  of  manners  the  iirst  at _ 

Ctesar,  not  having  the  habits  of  a  courtly  dei.o- 
"0  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of  mCFm 
legrading  vices,  and  niH  consiilering  tlicii 

advantage,  from  which  they  could  indulge  every 
caprice  with  impunity,  after  a  few  attnupts  in 
the  beginning  of  a  reiun  to  prejudice  the  work 
in  their  favour,  plunged  into  every  species  of  ex- 
cess, that  a  vile  disposition,  set  free  from  restraint, 
and  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  general  aversion, 
could  incur.  Persons  inclined  tt>  this  course  ge- 
nerally proceed  in  thar  vicej^  until  they  meet 
with  some  obstacle  which  necestdly  or  fear  pre- 
sents to  them,  and  where  they  meet  with  no  such 
obstacle,  they  preserve  no  bounds. 

A  perfect  freedom  from  all  ext^^mal  restraint 
Buld  be  suffidentEy  dangerous  for  persons  of 
the  best  dispositions  j  but  to  those  who  are  cursed 
with  the  worst,  such  a  freedom  from  restraint 
would  be  accomiflnicd  with  certain  ruin.  It  is 
indeed  nowhere  lo  be  found ;  but  the  first  suc- 
rs  of  Ciesar  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  found  it;  and  as  thej'  supported  the  first  of- 
fences which  they  committed  against  the  rules 
of  propriety,  by  setting  reason  itself  and  the  sense 
of  mankind  at  defiance,  they  came  to  apprehend 
a  spedes  of  pleasure  in  braving  the  detestation 
which  they  incurred  by  (heir  infamies.'  I'hey 
pursued  the  first  strokes  of  injustice  and  malice 
by  a  continual  warfare  of  distrust,  prevention, 
and  revenge  against  those  lo  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  their  peraons  or  government  were 


the  possession  of  sovereign  power  could  support, 
appeared  characteristic  ot  empire,  and  worthy  of 
the  descendants  of  Cxsar. 

During  this  unhappy  succession  of  Ciesars, 
the  supreme  power  had  been,  ibr  the  mo^t  jiart, 
held  or  disposed  of  by  the  praetorian  baniis. 
These  troops  being  posted  in  the  capital,  over- 
awed tlie  senate  and  people,  and  though  not  fit 
to  contend  with  the  legions  who  were  still  em- 
ployed in  actual  service,  they  gave  possession  of 
the  empire,  at  every  vacancy,  before  the  armits 
of  the  frontier  had  tinte  lo  deliberate  or  to  take 
part  in  the  choice. 

This  pre-eminenCBj  howevei^  of  the  prstorian 
bands  had  been  impatienUy  suffered  by  the  legions 
oflhe  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  They  wished,  ot 
the  death  of  Augustus^  to  have  ^ven  a  specimen 
of  their  consequence  in  nanung  a  successor  lo 
the  em[nrei  but  being  then  overruled  by  the 
dutiful  spirit  or  moderation  of  Germanicus,  they 
acquiesced  in  the  government  of  Tiberius,  and 
remained  in  quiet  under  all  the  successions 
which  followed ;  until,  being  excited  by  the  de- 
fection of  Gaul,  which  happened  under  Nero, 
and  impatient  of  the  mockery  of  sovereignty  rx- 
hitnted  in  the  infamies  of  that  nnhappy  perwn, 
they  entertained,  almost  in  every  quarter  of  the 
empire  at  once,  the  project  of  giving  a  better  and 
more  respectable  sovereiirn  to  the  world. 

Within  the  compass  of  one  year  and  a  few 
months,  after  it  was  known  that  the  province 
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.if  Gaul  bail  revolted  from  Nero,  oil  th«  armies 
from  the  fthine  ami  the  Dnnuhe,  from  Gaul, 
Syria,  Snnin,  ami  Britain,  were  for  their  march 
towarilB  Italv,  for  the  important  purimse  of  giv- 
ing a  sovereign  Co  the  empire.  And  it  ia  remark- 
ahle;  that  tliia  project  did  not  originate  with  the 
leaders,  or  an|)eRr  to  be  suggested  by  the  amliition 
of  ^nerals,  hut  arose  from  !i  spirit  of  commotion 
which  pervaded  tiia  troops. 

Every  legionary  soldier,  excited  by  the  desire 
of  rapine,  by  the  prospect  of  posses^g  the  capi- 
tal, and  of  rioting  in  the  riches  and  pleasiires  of 
[taly,  conceived  the  design  of  pushing  forward 
his  general  to  the  head  of  the  empire.  They 
bnrst  at  once  from  their  quarters,  and,  consider- 
ing themselves  as  set  free  from  every  species  of 
C-mment,  whether  civil  or  militar^r,  set  no 
nda  la  Ihrar  violence.  Augtnenting  their 
iiuy  by  the  conaiiieration  of  the  punishments 
they  incurred,  in  case  they  should  foil  in  theii 
attempt,  they  passed  through  every  raty  and  pro- 
fince  in  their  way,  like  a  storm  that  viasles  and 
Jestroys  whatever  is  opposed  to  its  course.  With- 
in the  short  period  we  nave  mentioned,  a  motley 
assemblage  of  provinaal  tnwps,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  their  ditTerent  countries,  wUh  dilferent 
aims  and  dideront  languages,  mixed  with  the 
Roman  legions,  who,  now  for  many  years  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  nwt  on  the  Fo  and  the  Tiber 
to  dispose  of  the  empire.  And,  in  the  sequel  of 
thrar  contest,  whether  as  "(ictors  or  vanquished, 
whether  moved  by  insolence  or  despair,  did  equal 
eiecntion  on  the  pa<Mc  inhaUtants. 

These  troubles,  however,  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  great  and  respectable  officer*  to  the 
throne  of  Cesar,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Flavian  fomUy  to  that  of  Claudius  and  of  Julius. 
Al  the  accession  of  Vespasian  every  army  had 
tried  its  strength,  and  competitors  from  the  court, 
the  senate,  and  the  camp  had  made  trial  of  their 
fortune.  The  victors  in  ^is  contest  received  a 
willing  submisdon  from  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  who  were  ready  to  con^lulate 
themselves  on  the  return  of  public  tranquillity. 

Fortunatdy  the  first  emperors  of  llie  new 
^rnily,  Vespasian  himself  and  the  eldest  of  his 
two  sons,^  come  from  the  school  of  experience, 
had  learned  the  value  of  reason,  humatiity,  and 
justice  in  the  government  of  mankind  ;  and  they 
accordingly  exhibited  a  character  which,  in  some 
of  its  purt.H,  was  still  new  on  the  throne  of 
Cssar :  the  character  of  wisdom,  propriety,  and 
humanity,  assumed,  fox  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  intention  to  drcumvent  the  people,  or  to 
impose  upon  the  world.  But  the  tiirtunes  of 
this  second  imperial  &mily,  like  those  of  the 
first,  soon  devolved  on  a'  person  equally  unfit  to 
sustain  them,  and  equally  unfit  to  he  suffered  by 
the  patience  of  an  abject  court  or  a  submissive 

As  mankind  are  known  to  run,  occasionally, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  evils  which  had 
been  experienced  in  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  precedirig  emperors,  perhaps  helped  tn  duect 
the  armies  of  the  empire,  at  times,  to  think  of 
the  opposite  extreme ;  and  they  made  a  compen- 
salion,  in  some  of  their  elections,  for  the  ~  ' 
chiefe  which  they  had  brought  upon  the  wor 

Amidst  the  variety  of  examples  that  wer 
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on  the  imperial  thnne,  diilerent  emperors  paid 
unequal  degrees  of  respect  to  the  civil  forms 
which  were  handed  down  lo  them  from  the  re- 
public, and  which  were  still  retained  at  least  in 
name.  But  the  characlera  of  sover-ign  in  the 
emjnre,  and  head  of  tbi  -irmy,  were  necessarily 
united  in  the  same  person;  sm1,  in  proporlitin  as 
the  armyi(se!i  ciune  to  be  corrupted,  the  imiieriBl 
establishment  miilered,  not  an  occasional  and 
temporary  abuKe,  hut  a  radical  and  irrecoverable 
decline  of  its  character  and  force. 

The  pnetorian  bands  were  early  debauched 
by  their  readence  in  the  capital,  the  jirincipl 
seat  of  licentiousness ;  they  were  inspired  with 
presumption  Irom  the  access  which  they  had  to 
practise  on  the  fices  of  their  sovereign,  and  Ihej 
outran  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  in  profligacy 
insolence,  and  venality.  The^  were,  upon  this 
account,  broke  #r  disbanded  with  indignation  by 
Galba,  the  first  provincial  officer  who  was  ad 
vanced  to  the  purple  j  but  this  reformation  only 
made  way  for  others,  who  bring  placed  in  the 
same  school  of  disorder  and  vice,  soon  equalled 
their  predecessors  in  all  the  evils  which  they  had 
brought  on  the  cafntsl,  and  on  the  empire. 

The  contaoion  of  military  arrogance  gradually 
spread  from  t^e  barrack  or  camp  of  the  prffitorian 
banils,  to  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  and,  tt^thcr 
with  the  hopes  of  nuang  a  favourite  leader  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  promised  indulgence  of 
crimes  and  exemption  from  every  painful  re- 
straint. I'lte  practice  of  disposing  of  the  empire 
'ved  by  thai  of  selling  il  for  ]>ccuniary 
and   formally  capitiSatiiig  with  every 

:w  mnswr  for  a  relaxation  of  discipUne  and  the 

In  proportion  as  the  character  of  Roman 
liien  lost  its  consideration  and  its  consequence, 
e   name  was  easily  communicated  to  all  the 


the  same  predicament  of  a  Roman  citizen,  in- 
stead of  raising  the  provincials  to  the  dignity  of 
Romans,  sunk  the  latter  to  the  level  of  provint^l 
subjects!  extinguished  all  the  sentiments  on 
which  the  l(^ions  of  old  were  wont  to  value 
themselves,  and,  with  their  loss  of  self-estima- 
tion as  Romans,  probably  diminished  the  interest 
they  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  name. 
Ttiey  became  hj  degrees,  and  at  every  succes- 
Mon,  more  mercenary  and  venal  in  the  choice  of 
their  masters,  more  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  their 
force  against  their  fellow-subjects;  and  with  e 
contiuuiil  degradation  iirom  bad  to  woise,  substi- 
tuted for  the  order,  courage,  and  discapline  of 
Roman  legions,  mere  ferocity,  and  a  deposition 
to  rapine  and  mutiny. 

In  compoang  such  armies,  the  natives  of  the 
more  rude  and  uncultivated  provinces  took  the 
ascendant  over  those  of  the  more  eivUiied  and 
paidtic  i  and  the  empufl  itself  sometimes  received 
Its  roaster  from  its  most  barliarous  extremities, 
and  from  the  nurseries  of  brutality,  ignorance. 

From  such  a  general  tendency  to  corruption, 
it  is  not  surpriwng  that  an  empire,  though  once 
of  such  mighty  power,  should,  in  process  of  time, 
verge  to  its  ruin ;  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  a 
fiibric,  mouldering  so  fast  within,  should  have 
so  long  withstood  the  stonn  with  which  it  was 
naturSty  assailed  from  abroail.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  Caligula  to  the  adniiaaioii  of  Alaric 
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into  Rome,  was  a  period  of  no  moro  than  about 
(bur  hundred  years ;  but  from  the  same  epoch  to 
the  reduetion  of  Conslantinople  by  the  Turks, 
was  a  period  of  one  thousand  four  liundred  and 
Niteen  years.  So  long  was  it  before  the  1  ^ 
of  civil,  political,  and  military  wisdooi,  erected 
by  the  Roman  coinmonweakh,  though  struck 
out  by  the  Goths  and  Vandala  in  the  west,  a  ' 
continually  sinking  in  the  easi,  were  eutiiely  ■ 

The  fabric  of  the  empire  had  many  advantages 
to  account  for  so  long  a  duration,  both  in  tlie 
nature  of  its  materials  and  in  the  disposition  of 
its  parts.  The  provinces  were  conveniently 
utuated  for  mutual  inlercouise  and  for  Tuutoal 
support!  and  there  was  an  easy  access  from  the 
«eat  of  dominion,  to  the  ferthest  bounds  of  the 
empire.  The  order  eEtatilished  by  Augustus, 
and  coniirmed  by  Tiberius,  remained  unaltered, 
even  by  many  of  thar  successors.  The  worst 
of  the  Cffisara  suiTered  that  order  lo  subsist  in 
the  pronnces,  and  never  looked  beyond  the  court 
and  aapital  for  the  objects  of  iheir  jealousy,  and 
fit  subjects  of  tyranny.  Even  in  auch  hands  the 
engine  of  empire  conliniiBd  to  work,  because  the 
master  neither  pretended  to  understand,  nor  at. 
temptni  to  interpose  in  the  operation  of  its  dis- 
tiuit  parts.  And  the  authority  of  government 
continued  hieli  in  the  extremities  of  this  vast 
dominion,  while  it  sunk  or  was  abused  in  the 

Valour  and  disdciUne,  the  best  preservatives 
of  many  otiier  valuaole  qaalitiesj  being  long  in 
request,  though  sometimes  impaired  in  the  Ro- 
man legions,  still  formed  examples  of  a  noble  and 
heroic  virtue,  which  qualified  some  of  those,  who 
attained  to  the  more  high  and  respectable  stations 
in  the  mititarv  proiession,  to  fill  with  advantage 
the  imperial  throne. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  general 
were  corrected  of  that  ferocity,  or  reuucai  from 
that  national  spirit  which  renders  sulijects  re- 
traclory.  They  were  addicted  to  pacific  arts, 
tractable,  and  easily  retained  within  the  bounds 
of  their  duty ;  and  they  acquiesced  in  any  go- 
vernment, however  neglqrent  or  incapable.  Some 
of  the  emperors  promoted  this  orderly  and  pacific 
cUsposition,  by  (he  conSdence  which  they  teught 
the  sulijet^  to  have  in  the  security  of  his  person 
and  of  bis  property,  and  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  pursuits  and  applications 
which  inspire  the  love  of  peace  and  tranquillity." 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  even 
tmder  the  government  of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune, 
the  princiiries  of  law,  founded  in  the  maxims  M 
the  republic,  thouoh  in  some  things  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  despotic  power,  was  made  the 
object  of  a  select  profession,  and  was  studied  as 
a  rule  of  peace  and  of  property.  The  civil  law 
was  thus  not  only  suffered  to  remain  in  force, 
but  received,  from  ihe  pleadings  of  advocates,  the 
decisions  of  judges,  and  the  edicts  of  princes, 
emitinnal  acce^ions  of  light  and  authority,  which 
has  rendered  it  the  great  basis  of  justice  to  all 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 

Philosophy  continued  in  repute  from  the  times 


of  the  republic  far  down  in  the  empire, 'and  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  later  times  of  the  commonwealtii,  now 
gave  way  to  those  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics. 
While  tnen  had  rights  to  preserve,  and  hazard- 
ous duties  to  perform  on  the  puUic  scene,  they 
half  affected  to  believe,  with  Epicurus,  that  pFfa- 
sure  was  the  standard  of  good  and  of  evil.  3ut 
now,  when  Ihc  pubhc  occupations  of  state  were 
withheld  from  them,  and  when  personal  safety 
was  the  highest  object  in  their  view,  they  return- 
ed to  Uie  id™,  which  seemed  to  have  inspirud 
the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  that  men  were  made 
happy  by  what  they  themselves  were  and  pcr- 
fi)rmed,  not  by  what  they  possessed.  Under  tile 
discouragements  of  many  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
reign,  men  of  education  and  of  high  descent 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  philosophy  of 
Zeno,  as  to  a  consolation  and  support :  end 
although  they  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  act  upon  Uuav  own  ideas  in  any  distmguished 
situation,  they  gave  sufiiciont  evidence  of  their 
sincerity,  in  the  manlj  inditTcrence  with  which 
thejf  sometimes  incurred  the  consequences  of 
their  independence  and  freedom  of  mind. 

From  these  materials,  the  law  was  sometimes 
furnished  with  practitbners,  the  senate  with  its 
members,  the  army  with  commanders,  and  the 
empire  itself  with  its  head  ;  and  the  throne  of 
Cgssar,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  expoi^eii, 
presented  examples  as  honourable  to  human 
nature  in  some  instances,  as  they  were  di-^rarl- 
ing  and  shameful  in  others.  In  these  varieties, 
however,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  good,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  able  to  com|jeiisate 
the  bad,  or  lo  produce  eifectB,  to  which  tiic 
greatest  abilities  in  a  few  individuals  cannol 
extend. 

The  wiiiilom  of  Nerva  gave  rise  to  a  succcs 
sion,  which,  in  the  persons  of  Trajan  and  llw 
Antoninea,  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  race  of 
Tiberhis,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Neroi  and  il 

'  be  admitted,  that  if  a  people  could  behapp^ 

ly  other  virtue  than  their  own,  there  was  a 
fin  the  histiiry  of  this  empire,  during  which 
the  happiness  of  mankind  may  have  been  su]>. 
posed  complete.  This  however  is  but  a  fond 
and  mistaken  apprehentdon.  A  people  may  re- 
crave  protection  from  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  single  men;  hut  can  receive  independence, 
vigour,  and  peace  of  mind  only  from  their  own. 
Even  the  virtues  of  this  happy  succession  could 
do  no  more  than  discontinue,  for  a  while,  tlie 
former  abuses  of  power,  administrate  justice, 
rertrain  the  guilty,  and  protect  the  innocent. 
Many  of  the  evils  under  which  human  nature 
was  labouring,  still  remained  without  a  cure; 
and  the  empire,  after  having  in  the  highest  de- 
gree experienced  the  ellects  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, was  assailed  anew  vrith  all  the  abuses  of 
the  opposite  extreme.' 

hew  eilremes  scnrcely  gain  credit  wltli  11»  uio- 
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For  many  ages,  nevertheless,  the  frontier 
finufd  to  be  defended,  and  the  internal  peac 
the  empire  lo  be  tokrablj  secure.     Comm 
lloutished,    anil  the  land    was  cultivated! 
these  were  but  poor  compensations  for  the  want 
of  (hat  vigour,  elevation,  and  freedom,  which 
perished  with  the  Roman  republic  itself  or  wii " 
the  politicai  character  of  the  other  nations  whii 
had  boon  absorbed  in  this  ruinous  abyss. 

Tlie  military  and  political  virtues,  which  hi 
been  eieried  in  forming  this  empire,  havit 
fiashed  their  course,  a  senoral  relaxation  ensue 
undor  which,  the  very  forms  that  were  necessai 


wtiat  men  wete  taught  by  those  maiimi 


for  its  preservation  were  in  proteas  of  time  neg- 
lected. As  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  Ihise 
forms  was  gradually  spent,  human  natart  fell 
into  a  retrograde  motion,  which  the  virtues  of  in 
dividuals  could  not  suspend ;  and  men,  in  Che  a^y 
plication  of  their  faculties  even  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  life,  snfTered  a  slow  and  insen- 
sible, nut  almost  continual  decline. 

In  this  great  empire,  the  fortunes  of  nations 
over  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  earth,  being 
embarked  on  a  single  bottom,  were  exposed  to 
one  common  and  general  wreck.  Human  nature 
languished  for  some  time  under  a  suspension  r>f 
national  exertions,  and  the  monuments  of  former 
times  were,  at  last^  overwhelmed  by  one  ^neral 
irruption  of  barbarism,  superstition,  and  igno' 
ranee.  The  effects  of  this  irroption  constitute  a 
mighty  chasm  in  the  tranation  from  ancient  to 
modern  history,  and  make  it  difiimit  to  state 
the  transactions  and  manners  of  ibe  one,  in  a 
way  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those  whose 
bnUta  and  ideas  ate  taken  entirely  from  the  other 
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to  resign  Ihe  aovereignty,  411  Retina  from  pub- 
lic service,  435.  Is  recalled,  ib.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  Oeiavius,  437.    Death  and  character, 

Agrippa  Posihumus,  434.    Cornea  of  age,  44l    Is 

degraded  and  baidshed.  444. 
AsTimihia,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  is  married  to 

Germaniein,  45C    Perishes,  vtith  two  of  her 

Ems.  under  the  tymnny  oiTibierius,  473. 
AheKiiarb'is,  Domitiiis,  defends  Marseilles  against 

CEsar'a   army,  but  ia  si  last  obliged  to  sub- 

AUsia  in  Gaol,  blockade  and  reduction  of;  241— 
34<. 

AUxaidria,  in  Egypt,  eiHiteat  there,  between  Julius 
Ciesar  and  the  government  of  Ptolomy,  391 — 39a 

Alps,  passage  of  the,  by  Hbanibal,  45. 

AiiAiorix  ensnares  and  cuts  off  part  of  Cesar's  ar- 
my, 337,  338.    Is  aflfrwards  puniahed  by  Ctesar, 


t,  kin^ofSyria,  arrives  in  Greece  with  an 

army.  64.  Returns  home,  ib.  Meditates  the 
invasion  of  Greece  and  Italy.  6S.  The  Roniitns 
prepare  to  repel  bun,  66.  He  arrives  with  an 
army  at  Dsmeiriaa,  ib.  Spenda  the  winter  at 
Chalcis,  67.  His  army  routed  near  Thermopyla, 
ib.  His  fleet  defeated  br  die  Rotnanti,  6a  Ati- 
tioehus  himself  defeatetl  by  Lucius  Scipio,  ib. 
Makes  peace  with  the  Romans,  ib. 

Astmius,  Marcus,  put  to  death  by  Marius.  136. 

Caiu.^.  is  elected  to  the  consulate,  along 

»ithCicero.l71. 

Lucius,  opposes  the  pretensions  of  Oeta. 

viiis  at  Rome,  371.  Is  shut  up  in  Perusia.  and 
obl^ed  to  capitulate.  3T3. 

4nftm|/,  Marh,  serves  in  Gaul  under  Jnliua  Caaiar, 
S4S.'  Is  sent  Ihenee  by  CaiBBr,  10  Rome.  249.  Is 
appointed  commander  of  Cffisar's  forces  in  Italy, 
265.  Follovra  Casa  to  Epinis  with  nddilionnl 
troora,  dSO.  Lands  in  the  Boy  of  Nyniphiwis,  iS 
483 


EfrcdaajimciionwithC£eanr,281.  Is  appomied 
second  in  cmnmand  hy  Ciesar.  393.  Hiids  the 
government  of  Italy,  ib.  Is  named  consul  hy 
Caaar,  in  conjuncnon  vrith  himself,  317.  His 
speeches  in  the  setiaie  tm  (he  dealh  of  Ciesar 
336.337.  Prc«desaltheobsc<iuiesofCKaar,32a 
Pronounces  the  funeral  oration,  329.  Moderate 
administration  for  some  time.  330.  He  becomes 
arbiimiy,  331.  His  first  conference  with  Octavius 


Brundusium,  337.    Dierati^ract 


desert  to  Oeiavius,  h.  He  proceeds  to  eipc! 
Dccimus  Brutus  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  340  His 
mesBiae  lo  pecimus,  ib.  Lays  siege  to  Mutmn, 
341.  Isorderedlodeaiatbylhesenaie,342  Af- 
lecis  10  treat,  34a  Is  declared  a  rebel,  ib  Cun. 
-  -      Repeb 


IliBonny.  348.  The 
Bveised,  354.  Forms 
a  confederacy  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  ib. 
Horrors  of  their  ntoacriplions,  355.  Antony  re. 
ceives  with  joy  the  head  and  right  hand  of  ihe 
murdered  Cicero,  359.  Transports  pan  of  iiia 
army  into  Greece  against  Brums  and  Caffiius. 

363.  Pitches  bis  camp  m  view  of  the  enemy, 

364.  Is  joined  by  Oeiavius,  365.  Various  opom. 
lioiB  und  ebimiislies,  ib.,  366.  His  speech  'o  iho 
army  after  ihe  death  of  Cassius.  ib.  Defeats  the 
republican  army.  367.  Makes  a  new  partition 
of  the  empire  with  Oeiavius,  369.  Seta  oui  for 
Asia,  ib.  Raises  conlributkins  m  Ephesus,  &c. 
374.    Meets  OeopatrB  in  Cihda,  and  accompa- 

Sailswilh  aX)  galle}^  lo  Bnuidus 


solves  with  Oelaviua  lo  hold  Ihe  coiBulate 
live  yeaiB  longer.  363.  Sets  out  for  Svrin, 
Cleopatra  visits  htm,  389.  Hia  stores  and  >i 
gage  seized  by  the  Parthians.  ib.  He  treats  w 
me  king  of  Panhia  for  peace,  390 ;  who  dcili 


395.  Is  suspended  in  Ihe  consulship  by  tlie 
Senate,  ib.  Posts  his  army  at  Ihe  cnirance  ol 
Ihe  gulph  of  Ambracia,  39^  Addresses  his  olR- 
cera.  m  vicwofa  batlle.  397.  Battle  of  Aclium. 
in  which  he  is  defeated,  and  flies  wiihCleopaira 
towards  Egypt.  398.  Altempis  to  pHn  Ihe  Ki>- 
inan  legions,  40a  Rejected  by  them,  ib.  Ba 
strain  conduct  Rt  Aleiandiia,  th.  His  fleet  sur 
reodeis  lo  Octavius,  and  his  army  is  routed,  401 
Wounds  himself;  has  an  inierview  with  Ch^ 
pAltn.  and  dies,  ib.  Ills  ehoraeter,  ib. 
\pfmis  (Claudius  attemots  to  procure  Vir^inta,  21 


vGooi^le 


13,435. 

irchdaas.    See  MiOnidaifS. 

Ariovis/ia  involred  in  b  war  wilh  Oear.  SOI 

Hu1d9iicoafereiicewiihhLm,20S,  Isdefei'ml  il 
AmloAuIio  uaarp  the  Jewish  Ihrone,  167.    Is  li.! 

possessed  by  ^>mpey,  168. 
Anaetaa.    See  Tigranett. 
Asdruhid.  See  HaslnbaL 
Alio,  Sal  eipedUion  of  the  Romans  inlo,  68.  They 

interesi  themtielves  in  its  concerns,  99,    See  An. 

timy,  Bithj/tiia,  Craisui,  LacuRas,  MilkridaTes,  &c. 
Alheat,  Mege  and  hlockade  of  by  SylU,  133. 
AUmUd  reduced  by  Casar.  SOn. 
AuruatuSt  ritk  of,  li^t  beslowed  on  Octavios  Cffisar, 

417     See  Oc/amu^ 
Avleles,  Piolomy,  the  dethraned  Idng  of  Egypt  nr- 


>.    He  is 
R,  in  GduI,  si 


Baecianals,  society  of  TJ 

Bankruptcy  ireaied  as  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  lables,20, 

Balhs.  public,  eelabliahed  at  Rome  by  Agrippa,  394 

Bdgre,  reduced  by  Cnsar,  205, 

BeSitUis,  SiciiiiuB,  heads  the  Plebeian  Mutiny  at 
the  Mans  Sacer.  15, 

£t6u2us.eIecledCon3ul  along  nithCsnar,  193.  Op- 
poses the  agrojian  law.  194-  Is  made  Pmconsul 
of  Syria,  250.  Comntands  the  fleet  of  Pompey,  277. 
Blocha  up  thehaibourof  Oricum,2T9,    Dies,  ib. 

BUhj/iaa,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  151,  Over- 
run by  Miniridates,  ib- 

SBaAas,  Ejngof Mauritania,  at  fitst  assists  Jugurlha, 


185, 

iiibery  in  t}  c  elect 

?ritain,  Cfflsat  pm}( . 
at  the  Downs,  ^0.  His  fleet  shattered 
Btorm.  ib.  He  re-embarka  for  the  Continei 
Second  invasion  of  Britain,  3S3.  Landing- 
probabiy  Pigwell  Bay,   '"-     "^-    " 


me,  226. 


.       -     .,    -  =  . .  The  Roman  f 

again  shactefed  by  a  sionn,  223.  Casaivdani.  , 
a  Brilish  cbieflain,  harasses OBsar,  ib-;  but  is  de- 
feated, ib.  Cieaor'Bapiaiuni  of  the  inhabitants  of 
■     ib.    They  submit      ' '      ""■ 


313 


t  of  defeatE 


n,  port  of,  becomes  the  retreat  of  Pompfly, 
261  Csaar  arrives  there,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  port,  262,  Brundiislum  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antony,  376. 
B  uf  ii>,  ^brc^s.  Ibrms  a  conspiracy  against  Cesar. 
321.  RevealstheBeerettobis»ife,323.  Death 
of  Cffisar,  324.  Brutus  retires  to  the  Capital,  325, 
Appears  in  the  Forum,  ib.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  327,  323.  Appointed  to  the  government 
iif  IMacedimia,331,  Superseded  by  the  Senate, 
332.  Persists  in  setting  out  liir  his  province,  336, 
Arrives  in  Greece,  344.  Is  well  received  in 
Macedonia,  ib.  Is  condemned,  in  absence,  for 
the  murder  of  Julius  Cffisar,  3&3-  Prepares  for 
war  with  Oclavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  SGI. 
Reduces  Xanlhus  in  Lycia,  363-  Joins  Cassius, 
363,  Marches  westward,  .304,  Is  interrupted 
by  Antony's  army,  ib.  Encamps,  with  Cassius, 
near  PhiupiH,  ib.  Operalims  and  skirmishes, 
365-  Death  of  Caasitts,  ib.  Endeavours  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  ib.  Is  totally  muted,  367.  His 
death  and  character,  368. 


esieeed  in  Mutina,  347,   Rais- 
b.    Is  vested  by  the  Senate 


with  the  .rmtnand  of  all  their  Ibrces,  348.  is 
abandoned  by  his  army,  354;  seized  at  Aqnileia 
and  put  lodeathby  orders  of  Antony,  36a. 


CiFpto,  Q,  Serv.  opposes  (he  tribune  SaEi 
m.    Is  condemned,  124. 

Catar,  Caius  Julius,  birth  of,  133.  Is  savi 
proscription  by  Sylla.  14K,  Is  taken  by  pirates, 
whom  he  afterwards  pursues  and  punishes,  150. 
Is  suspected  of  a  hand  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, 170-  Is  ejected  Cdile,  ih.  Opposes  the  eie- 
cutionof  Lentulus,  176.  Character  compared  with 
that  of  Caco,  180, 181,  His  policy  in  supporting 
the  prelensions  of  Rimpey,  iR3.  Is  appoinied  to 
the  government  of  Luailania,  185,  Returns  lo 
Rome.lSS.  Is  refused  a  triumph,  ib.  Is  elected 
Consul.  189  His  violence  in  carrying  through 
hisagragrian  law,  190. 191.  Reforms  inlroduced 
by  htm,  192  Apnwnted  Proconsul  in  Ciaul  for 
five  years,  193.  His  marriage  to  Calpurnin,  195. 
Arrives  in  his  province,  199.  Hinders  the  Hel- 
velii  from  passing  the  Rhone,  200.  Defeats  them 

Ariovisnis,  ib!  Holds  a  conlerence  with  him,  203. 
Defeats  him,  ib.  Marches  against  the  Belgic 
nations,  204, 205.  Defeats  the  Mervii,  306.  Re- 
duces the  AltustJcl,  ib.  Influences  the  tranBac- 
tions  U  Rome,  310.  Is  visited  at  Luccft  by  I'oni' 
pey  and  Crsssiis,  211.  Sets  out  for  Brittany, 
and  destroys  a  fleet  there,  212.  Bis  command  in 
Gaul  renewed  for  other  five  years,  216-  Cits 
off  two  German  hordes,  218,  219.  Projects  the 
invasion  of  Britain,  ib.  lands  at  the  Downs.  220. 
Re-embarlis  for  the  Continent,  ib.  Second  inva^ 
sion  of  Britain,  822.  Defeats  Cassivelaunus,  223. 
Passes  the  Thantes,  ib.  Receives  the  submission 
of  Britain,  and  rvtutns  to  Gaiil,  324     Routs  the 

voursto  hold  the  ransulale  without  re 
province,  235,  336.  Again  advances  i 
Gauls,  237.  Besieges  and  reduces  Atan<:um 
238.  Crosses  the  river  Allier,  239.  Retreals,a40 
Is  joined  by  Labienus,  ib.  Defeats  the  cavalry 
of  Vercittgetdrii:,  24]  ;  and  finally  touts  him,  243, 
244.  Operations  in  Gaul, in  his  eighth  campaign 
246--2&  Eitenda  his  influence  in  Rome,  219 
— 252.  Detaches  one  legion  from  his  armv,  ijy 
desire  of  the  Senate,  254 ;  and  restores  to  Pom- 
pey a  borrowed  legion,  ib.  Recalled  by  the  Se- 
naUi,  and  ordered  to  dismiss  his  army,  257.    lie- 

Ariminum,  ib.  Corflnium  is  delivered  up  to  him, 
361.    Proceeds  to  Brundosium,  ib.    Gets    pos- 

ih.  Hasan  interview  with  Cicero,  363.  Visits 
Rome,  ib-  Seizes  the  public  treasure,  264.  ^ts 
out  for  Spam,  266.  Invests  Marseillea.  267.  Ar. 
rives  m  Spain,  ib.  Worsted  in  a  skirmish  nilh 
the  enemy.  36&  Throws  a  bridge  over  the  Se- 
gra,ib.  Pursues  the  army  of  Pompey,  269.  He 
turns  their  flank,  ib.  Harasses  them  in  their  re- 
treat to  Ilerda,  370,  Receives  their  submission, 
272.  Accession  of  Varro  and  his  legions  to  C<e- 
Ear,273.  Takes  possession  of  MaiseiUes,  275.  Is 
named KclatorbytheSenatealBonie.ih.  Quells 
a  mutiny  in  his  army,  376-  Arrives  at  Rome, 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Dictator,  ib.  Is  chosen 
Consul,  ib.  Sets  sail  for  the  coast  of  Greece,  277. 
Proposes  peace  to  Pompey,  S7S ;  but  continues 
his  hostile  eienions,  ib.  Is  joined  hv  a  great  re- 
inliHcement  under  mark  Antony,  381.  Inier- 
itifis  the  direct  communicaiion  of  Pompey  with 
"         . .  —    ™in     Hflpeuts  his  propositions  for 


ning  hi 


91  the 


peace,  ' 
pey  ill 


defeat, 


dby 


ZS 


tinues  to  recreoi,  386.  Directs  his  match  wwards 
.  Thessaly.  ib.  EncmnpE  near  the  village  of  Phar- 
EBlus,  m  Gaioa  the  baiile  of  Pharaalia.  W8. 
S89.  Piusuee  Pamyey,  S90.  Arrives  in  t^rp*^ 
and  ia  presenled  n<th  the  head  of  his  tivai,  ib. 


■eed  Con' 


or  for  01 


Egypt.  294.  Hia  passion  for  Cleopatra,  ib.  Ib 
invested  in  Ale:(andriii.  tb.  Twine  deleats  the 
Egyptian  Uset,  2Sd.  Reals  the  Egyptians,  ib. 
Marches  againet  Fharnai^es.  and  gains  a  vtctoiy, 
297.  Arrives  in  llalj;,  ib.  Proceeds  lo  Rome.  ib. 
Quells  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  398,  399.  Sels  sail 
for  Africa,  whither  the  republicans  had  retired. 
Lands  near  Adrumentum,  300.    Advances 


nKuBi 


rsLabien 


andPe 


Falls  hack  upon  RuBpna.  and  ibrti- 
lieB  himself  there,  303.  Lays  «ege  u  the  to«ii 
ofU^ta,  303.  Raises  the  siege,  304.  Surprises 
the  town  of  Zeio.  305.  Invests  Thapsus,  30l>. 
DefeoIB  Metellua  Scipio,  ib.  Takes  puasestiion  of 
Utica,  310 ;  whence  he  embariis  for  Sardinia,  ib. ; 
and  soon  nlier  pnieec<Is  (o  Rome,  ih.  Is  declared 
Dictator  for  ten  yeais.  and  Censor,  imder  the 
title  of  Prffifeetua  Moram,  &c..  311.  Hia  speech 
to  the  Senate  nnd  People,  ib.  His  ii>ur  succea- 
aive  triumphs,  313.  Amuses  the  populace  with 
shows  and  feasts,  ib.  His  plan  of  government. 
"13.314.    Seta  out  *br  Spai 

"  Totally  detoati 
himself  ConsQ 
317.  Enfiirces  sumptuary 
plans  and  policy,  3ia  His 
character  contrasted  with  thai  of  Sylla,  ib.  He 
aspires  to  the  title  of  ISns.  319.  A  conspracy 
limned  against  him,  3JU.  He  receives,  at  Rome, 
H  visit  from  Cleopatra.  331.  (Nole.)    He  plana  a 

0  yeors,  ib.    Progress  of  the 


agauislhim,323— 334.  HeiskilledintheSenate 
house,  ib.  Hia  will,  3aa  His  funeial.  ib.,  329. 
Comparison  of  his  character  with  that  of  Ocia- 

(.  a$ar,  Augustus.    See  Ocforaus. 

Germanicus.    See  Germaiaaa. 

~  C^us,  bom,  42a    Admitted  into  the  order 

of  mtmhood,  and  declared  chief  of  the  Roman 
Toulh.  439.  Appmnied  lo  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Syiia,  41L    Woundeil,  ib.    Dies  on  his 

Lucius  is  refused  the  consulate,  but  ad- 
mitted into  the  priesthood.  439.  Admitted  lo 
the  order  of  manhood,  ib.    Dies  at  Maraeillea, 


Valeaas,  Fusius.  ilefenda  Antony  in  the  Senate,  341, 

343. 
Valigiita.  Caius  Cffisar,  admitted  into  the  confi- 

d^ce  of  the  Emperor  Tibettue,  466.    Declared 

BuccesBor  in  the  empire,  4T0,    Succeeds  Tibe- 

rins  accordii^ly,  475.    His  government.  476.    Is 

killed  by  ChEEiea.  ib. 
CoMiris.  Domidna.  defeated  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of 

^iitiis  and  Cassius,  366. 
ComtUni  defeats  the  invading  Gauls,  and  relieves 

the  Capiml.  35. 
Cann<f ,  battle  of.  49, 90. 
Can-akins,  the  Wbune,  yroposea  the  repeal  of  i 


ilermarri^e  of  Patricians 


and  Plebeians,  22.    The  repeal  agreed  to.  ib. 
Capitol,  (he.  besieged  hy  the  Gaula,  25.    HeU  out 

by  Minlius.  hence  named  Capilolinus,  ib.    Re- 

lieveii  by  CamillTis.  ib. 
Cappadaca,  murder  of  the  king  of.  104. 


EX.  4% 

Capreic.  island  of,  becomes  %ke  residence  of  uie 

Emperor  Tiberius,  466. 
Cai»ia,  and  its  district  of  Campania,  the  6rsl  pra 

vincial  sovemment  established  tw  the  Romans, 

34.  (AS*.! 

Carbo.  Papinus.  elected  Consul,  107.    Defeated  by 

the  Cimbri,  109.    His  death,  107. 
Cneius  Papinus,  Consul,  opposes  Sylla  in 

Italy,  138.    Is  oSerwords  killed  by  Pompey  in 

Skily,  141. 
Carlhage,  city  of,  its  antiqiunF,  35,    Description  of 

iis  local  situation,  82.    The  city  besieged,  ib.j 

reduced  and  burnt,  83 ;  ordered  to  be  rebuih  lor 

a  Roman  colony,  105. 
Canht^inian  Republic,  rise  and  progresa  of  the 

35.  The  CaMhaginiana  unite  with  the  Bomana. 
against  Pyrrhus,  36,  37.  The  Romans  forcibly 
dispossess  them  of  Mesuna.  which  gives  rise  to 
the  first  Punic  war,  ib.  The  Romans  defeat 
their  fleet,  38.  Land  in  Africa,  and  defeat  their 
army;  but  are  routed  in  Iheir  turn,  by  Xanlimms, 
ib.    Great  naval    er^gementB,  ilh    Cannagi' 

ends  the  first  Punic  war,  ib.  Mutiny  and  in- 
vasion of  the  mercennriea  at  Canhajre.  S9. 
Carthaginiam  surrender  lite  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  4a  Second  Punic  war 
breaks  out,  43.  (See  ffonniifll.  Seijno  Africa- 
nt^s.)  Batde  of  Zama,  and  end  of  this  war.  58. 
The  Carthaginians  resolve  to  re-take  Emporio. 
80.  Are  defeated  by  Massinieso,  ib.  Make  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  ib. 
Give  op  all  naval  and  military  stores.  81.  Are 
required  to  abandon  Carthage,  ib  Prepare  lo 
repel  the  commands  of  die  Romans,  ib.  Coin  a 
partial  advantage.  83 ;  but  ore  finally  subdued  oy 


Casca,  one  of  the  cm 
334.    Elected  ttibi 
Sp  Consul, 


It  Cffisar  321 


demned  onsuspiciou  of  treason  ib 

— — .. Cans,  under    Pompey   bums   and   de 

stroys  CiBsar's  shipping  at  Mesama,  292.  tiilii  is 
10  Ciesar.  ib.  Begins  a  conspiracy  against  (  p 
sar,  331.  Appwnled  10  the  gDiemment(l''yrTs, 
331.  Superseded  in  ftvour  of  Dolabelh  b 
Persists  in  takini;  possession  of  the  pminc"  33b. 
Ts  supported  hy  the  Senate,  344  Is  i  ondemned 
in  absence,  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Cosar  3aJ 
Blockades  Dolabella  m  LaodicKo  ib.  354  Be 
comfs  master  of  Loodicffia,  ib  Acquires  ihe 
possession  of  Syria,  361.  Marcheswith  hisarmy 
to  Smyrna,  and  jams  Rrutus  ib  Red  icei  the 
island  of  Rhodee,362.  Reliuns.and  again  forms 
a  junction  vuilh  Brutus,  363.  llis  speech  it  the 
united  army,  ib.  His  division  is  defeated  by 
Antony,  3So.    Causes  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to 


J..  175.    Takes  the  field,  178. '  i 


speech  against  the  Itiiiuy  of  the  limes,  78,  His 
eagernesa  for  the  deatrucdon  of  Cortbage,  80. 
Obtains  a  triamph  at  Rome,  86. 

of  Uiica,  anecdote  of;  while  a  boy,  110,147. 

He  uigesthe  necessity  ofpunisbingrapilatly  Ihe 


Cyprus,  196.  His  return  from  Cyptaa, 
His  repulse  at  the  election  of  Pvetov 
opposes  Pompey  and  Crassus.  5" " 

Is  appianted  ii>  tb 

inlo  Ihe  African 


and  inarches  lo  the  Roman  province,  ib.  Titles 
his  station  at  Ulien,  39a  Conlinues  lo  enraurBg^ 
the  Pfttiioia  Bgninsl  Cffiflar,  3(17,  aoa     "  "    ' 


IrlLSCl 


B,4U5. 


Catu,  CaiuB,  [he  tribune,  interposcE  his  negative  (o 
gnspend  the  ubuhI  election  of  rangisirateB,  314. 

Catulas,  L-  Luciatiiia,  Conanl,  obliged  to  fly  Iwfbre 
Ihc  barbarous  naiions,  119.  Returns  and  routs 
them.  130-  PorlakeB  in  the  [riunii>h  at  Rome 
ivilb  Mariua,  ib.    His  dr^rh,  136. 

— . LurtaduBi  opposes  Pompey's  prelen^ons, 

163,  163.    Hia  chanictel  and  death,  189. 

Censor,  office  ot;  aeparaled  fnini  diat  of  Consul,  21. 
The  office  revived,  164.  Becomes  almost  obso- 
lete, 314.  Is  revived  m  thtt  person  of  J  ulius  Cie- 
Bar,  under  the  title  of  Prajfectua  Morum,  311. 
Held  by  AuguslUB,  4S9. 


8US,  12.  Numbera  of  the  Roman  people  i 
lime  of  the  Gracchi,  and  during  Ihe  consul. 
Pompey.  99.157. 


be  distinculsbed 

candidate  for  the  consulate,  r,_.    _. 

Pleads  .[he  cause  of  Rabirius,  ITS,  173.  re- 
nounces Catiline,  174  la  warned  of  the  eonsp- 
racyofLentulus.anddetecia  it,  176,177.  Sup. 
ports  die  pretensions  of  Pompey  and  Ctesar,  1B8, 
189.  la  persecuted  by  the  tribune  Clodiua,  195. 
Is  abandoned  by  Pompey,  197.  Leaves  Rome, 
ib.  Frailties  in  hia  character,  19&  Recalled 
from  eiile,  203,  206.  Arrives  at  Rome,  ib. 
Pleads  [he  rause  of  Milo,  334, 335.  Appointed 
to  Ihe  province  of  Cilicia,  245.  His  operations 
[here.  350.  251.  His  return  lo  Rome,  355.  His 
irrcaolulion  upon  the  flight  of  Pompey,  263.  Has 
an  interview  vBilh  Cfflaar,  ib.  Retires  for  a  time 
.    Upon  bis  return,  deliver?  his 

i.    Encourages  Brutus  and  Cas- 
3s  njininst  Aniony,  33T.    lias  the 


from  Rome.  3£ 
liy  Ottaviua,  3 

duded  in  the  ) 


.  of  the  prw 


&Dm  Rmne,  3SS.    Hia  death  and  character,  i 
359. 
dcero,  Quintus  Tnllius,  is  besieged  m  hia  camp  l^ 

Caida.  provii.ce  oil  committed  to  Cicero,  345.  Ope- 
rations there,  350, 351. 

CiTnbri,  (various  barbaioua  nationa  nr>der  this 
name)  defeat  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Carbo, 
109.  Again  defeat  them  under  (he  Consul  Sila- 
nns,  111.  Overcome  tivo  Roman  armies  on  the 
Rhone.  115.  One  division  routed  by  Maiiua,  lift 
The  other  division  cut  offby  Candus  and  Marius, 
ib.,  120. 

Cimia,  Cornelius,  elected  Consul,  133.  Withdi 


lost  atoppel     . 

..,Jla,m,139.    Ib  killed 
son  of  the  Ibrmcr,  joins  himself  to  the  party 

of  Brulua,  336. 
Cijm.  in  the  Roman  outworka,  what,  341. 
(.■tsdpine  Gaul.    "      "     " 
Claudivi.  brothel 

becili[y,  437.         ....  .      =    , , 

Oesiem  personates  Agrippa  Posthumus,  luid  sets 

up  a  claim  to  [he  imperial '^"'^"  '*'^^     i.......*.. 


'leatatta  ia  eiclnded  from  her  share  of  Ihe  thrnr>a. 
3fi9.  She  engages  Ihe affecDona  of  JuliuaCssar 
394.  la  placed,  by  Ciesar,  on  Ihe  [hrone  of  Egj'pt, 


s.  186.  I 


lodiiis,  PubliuB,  profanes  the  sacred  rii 
tried  and  acquitted,  ib.  Elected  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  195.  Projects  the  ruin  ofCicero.  ib.  His 
poUcy,  ib ,  196.  Opposes  a  proposal  to  recall 
Cicem,  2oa  Procures  hisown  election  nsa^ile 
209.  Stands  candidate  for  die  oflice  of  praetor 
331.    Is  killed  in  a  fray  wih  Milo,  332. 

'oin,  Roman,  opetalion  on.  39. 
Cclomes,  Ronian,  number  of,  in  Italy,  39. 
"  '  hne  of  a  Ronian  army,  [en  men  deep 

Cmtiilla,  account  of  the,28. 
Cnntmona  and  nobles,  distinction  of,  91. 
ConsfilnHoR.  Roman,  review  of  the,  38. 
C<msid,  office  of,  first  established,  14.    Eslensiva 
natui^  oi  ib.    Claimed  by  the  Plebeians,  33; 

C'3ed  to  [hem,  under  Ihe  litle  of  Military  Tri- 
e.ib.    Censor  separated  from  the  office  of 
Consul,  23.    Title  ofCflnsnl  claimed  bv  Ihe  ple- 
beian order,  87.    Yielded lo them, 28.    Powerof 
Ihe  Consuls,  39. 
Corailh,  reduced  and  burned  by  the  Romona.  85. 
Coriofonia.  Caius  Marnius,  pn^ioeeB  to  abolish  the 
B  of  iribune,   17.     Is   obliged  to  %,  ib. 


Join! 


ne,  ib. 


ComeJiiw,  Dolabella.    See  Dolabdla. 

Lentulua.    See  Lenttdtis- 

Morula.    See  Herula. 

Scinio.     See  Sanin. 

inceof  Africa,  SCO 

_,  , -jninsl  Ihe  revolted 

gladiatora,  155;  routa  tliem,  ib  Elected  [o  the  con- 
sulale,  156.  His  great  raivate  richea,  137.  Se- 
credy  unites  himself  10  Pompey  and  Cffisar,  ISft 
Renews  hia  coniedenu^  with  ihese  leaders,  311. 
Again  elected  Consul,  314.  Seciirca  lo  iiimself 
the  province  of  Syria  for  five  years,  215.  Seta 
out  for  his  province,  ib  His  progress  ihere,  391. 
Invades  Mesopotamia,  333.  Is  perlially  defeated 
by  die  Parthians.  330.    Is  betrayed  by  Surena  al 


-  PubliuB 


1  slain.  3 
ion  of  Ml 


ves  in  Caul 
306.  Is  detached  to  the  aaaislance  of  his  fiiiher 
in  Syria,  333.  Is  cuL  off  by  ihe  Parlhiaua,  -ISO 
331. 

On'le,  mbalHtanta  of,  war  with  the  Romans,  157. 
Are  reduced  by  Metellns,  164. 

Crilogna^ti,  a  Gaulish  warrior,  his  speech  lo  hi^ 
army,  343. 

Curia,  Cenluriea,  and  Tribes,  Itoinan  citizens  di 


vided  it 


0.11. 


Ciirite.,S;di!e3,  (directors  of  the  public  amosementsj 
office  inslituted.  2S. 

Curio,  the  tribune,  supports  Ciesar's  cause  at  Rome 
353.  Sent  by  him  to  Sicily.  365 ;  of  which  he 
acquires  possession,  ib.  tolliiMn  the  priy  of 
Pompey  i^iHo  Africa,  376.  Ia  over«  helmed  by 
die  Niunidian  allies,  377 


.yGoot^lc 


Decemvirs  vested  with  a  temporar?  sovereignly.  19. 
Po  not  resign  al  the  period  of  tlieir  commiesion, 
SO.  Are  overturned,  on  ucuasiun  of  Ihedealh  of 
Virginia,  ai. 

Curiua,  the  consul,  rednees  Tarenlum,  33. 

DidOlor,  Htsl  nominated.  14^  His  powers,  \h.  Du- 
ration of  his  ofHce.  ib. 

DobtieUi  Btira  np  tumulle  in  Rome.! 
■he  office  of  Coi^sul.  32f     " 


1, 162^  Is 


s  appointed  ti 
.    Surprises  i 


il  followe 


Gabimus:  the  tribune,  hia  sp 
pey'a  prelenaiona,  161, 16: 
line's  conspiracy,  176.  Hoida  the  governm< 
ol'Syria,  217.  Restores  Auletes  to  the  Ihrone  oi 
Egyp^  ib.  Tried  for  eslorlion,  and  forced  into 
e:ule,  S85. 

GotoiOBJ,  the,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  69. 

GaSm,  AsiniuB,  persecuted  by  Tiberius,  46S. 

Ga<d.  Cisalpine.  Gist  conquered.  41-  Inhabitants 
o£  admitted  to  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  376. 

Gauls,  defeat  the  Roman  army  on  the  AUia,  25. 
Bum  the  city  of  Rome,  ib.  Are  routed  and  dis- 
persed by  Cumillus,  ib-  Are  again  defeated,  41. 
luted  by  H — ^'-'  "     '■"■'■ ■"■•■ 


,..      it  Rome,  89. 

DnitUUi.    See  Uvia. 

Dniiuf,  livius,  ihc  tiibune.  pnipoaes  several  im- 
ponanl  laws,  1S6.    Is  assassinated,  ib. 

(Germanicus.)  eiploree  Ibe  cossis  of  the 

Nonhem  Ocean,  435.  Is  saluted  1^  the  anny 
Imperntor,  ib.  Defeats  the  Gennan  nations,  436. 
Penetrates  to  the  Elbe,  437.    His  dealh.it- 

,  son  of  Tiberius,  beB  as  QutCBtor.  446,    Is 

entered  on  the  list  of  Consuls.  447.  Sent  to 
quell  a  mutiny  in  the  army.  453.    Poisoned  by 


Edile.    See^ATe. 


■s  of  Rome,  35. 


EpioHreoBj,  sfeetch  of  tlieir  principles,  ITS. 
Equestrian  order  at  Rome  notice  of  the,  28. 

Are  necesaiiated  to  sue  for  terms  from  the  Ro- 
mans, 69  i  which  they  obtain,  ib. 


FaJius  Maiinius.  named  Pro-dictator,  48.    Sav. 

the  Soman  army,  49. 
Fimina  assRSsinaies  Flaccus,  and  lakes  commai 

of  the  anny,  136.    Puts  an  end  to  his  life,  137. 
Ftaccaa,  Fulvius-  raised  to  the  consulate,  101- 

put  lo  death  for  sedition,  lOG. 
Valerius,  aasoasiuated  by  his  lieolena 

Fimbria,  13a 
Valerins,  appointed  lieutenant  to  Sjl 

Ihe  Dictator.  141. 
Fbanm  Dialis,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the 

titles  of  Augustus,  43a 
Flajrdnius,  the  Roman  Consul,  takes  the  command 

nl  Greece  gainst  Riilip,  62.    Defeats  Philip,  ib. 

Returns  to  Rome,  and  holds  a  triumph,  66. 
,  Calus,  named  Consul,  47.    Ei]„  _ 

Hannibal,  and  perishes,  with  great  pari  of  his 


He<l,Ronian,lintequipmentora.3T-  Defe 
Cartbagimar  fleet,  3a  Overcomes  the  m 
Asia.  fS.  Three  lai^e  lleeLs,  part  of  thi 
bllshment  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  4S1. 

fVffefZLG,  conspiracvaUsuppr ""  "■"" 

Funus,    Pubhus,  the    Iribun 


violent  death  o£ 


i  Romt 


,  61. 


i   Juliu 


424  See  Briiiana.  Hdvelii,  &c 
leriaaniCKe,  Csssr,  birth  o£  437-  His  marriage  to 
Agrippina,  453.  The  arm;  of  Gaul  oiler  lo 
place  him  on  Ihe  throne,  ib.  He  rejects  their 
proposal,  ib-i  and  quells  Ihe  Mutiny,  455.  His 
ojKraiioiis  In  Germany,  458-    Is  sent  to  cronquil- 


1,  459. 


Egypt,  ib-    Dies  at  Antiach,  ib. 
'trmaaa.    ;See  ArioBiJfKs-    Ctesor.)    Tw-0  hordes 
invade  Gaul,  217.    Aie  cut  off  by  Cffisar,  218. 
The  Germane  defeat  the  Ronitms,  446. 
Qladialora,  first  eihibllion  of,  39.    Escape  and  re- 
■  ■'  -  -  Capua,  154.    They  dereai  the 

ib.    Are  ftnally  suppressed  by 


Gracchus,    1 


a,  155. 


n  the  capilol,  97. 

Caius,  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Italioii 
s  elected  a  tribune,  103.  Revi 


rolfr 


law,  103.    la  re-elected  Iribune,  104. 

dmission  of  the  Italian  allies  to  Ihe 

lis,  105.    Endeavours  to  get  elected 

iiiuuiiH,  uui  is  rejected,  ib.    Is  killed  in  a  frny, 

Greece.  (See  Pyrrkus,  Achimn  league.)  Slate 
of  Greece,  (U.  C-  431,)  34,  35.  Philip  aspires  to 
the  sovereignty  of,  61.  The  Romans  eipel  liim, 
63-  The  Greeks  make  an  ineliectual  ^tnieale 
for  hberly,  84,  85. 

II 

HamikaT  forms  a  setdemenl  in  Spain,  42. 

liannihtd  succeeds  Hosdrubal  in  commandli^  the 
Carthaginians  ui  Spain,  42.  Reduces  ^unlum, 
"■     """""' ■"marehlowardsllaly, 44.  Crosses 


Defcals  the  Romans  in  a  general  engagcmi 
47-  Marches  Oiwaids  Arretium,  ib- ;  alid  defeafs 
the  Roman  army  under  Flaminiiis,  ib.  Proceeds 
towards  Apulia,  48-  Gains  Ihe  great  battle  of 
Cannte,  50-  SoUdls  his  country  in  vain  for  sup- 
plies, 52.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  56.  Arrives 
with  his  army  at  Hadrumetum  in  Africa,  57. 
Holds  a  personal  conference  nilh  Scipio,  ib.,  58- 
Is  routed  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  ib.  His  great 
fidelity  and  ability,  65.  He  flies  lo  Antiochus  at 
Syracuse,  ib-  Endeavours  to  persuade  Antio- 
chus to  invade  Italy,  66    Dies  by  taking  poison. 

I  selllemeni 


laGooi^le 


/fcsii™M,lhebrot]ierofH«nnibiiI.  See  Hanjribol 

lhea>iiofGi;SEO,app(Hes8t:ipiom  Africa, 

66.  is  surprised  ana  defeated,  jb.  Withdraws 
from  the  Carthaginian  servire.  ib.  Is  recalled  by 
Gie  Carthaginians,  Bl.    Defeats  the  Rnmans.  83. 

Haslaii,  fiisi  order  in  the  original  Roman  l^km,  31 . 

Hetiielii,  propose  la  migrate  [a  the  plains  of  Gaul, 
]99.  Are  hindered  by  Cieaar  Irom  passing  the 
Rhone.  SOO.  Partially  defeated  by  him.  ib. ;  and 
finaUy  ranted,  301. 

flifro.  king  of  Syraeuse,  ailachfs  himself  to  the 
KomnnB,  3T. 

Hirtiui,  C.  enters  on  the  consulate,  ,341.  Carries 
on  the  war  against  Antony,  346.    Is  killed,  347. 

HVrcafliis,  hi^h-prieal;  of  ihfi  Jewsreslurcd  byPom- 
pey,  167,  168. 


imans  make  wai 
__3  subdued,  75. 
iBipenUor,  title  of;  bestowed  upo 


/bjuStm,  Gmhah  nation  of  the,  attack  Ihe  Roman 

colonies  of  Cremona  atid  Placetitta,6I. 
/RF«re>(  of  money,  1  per  cent,  only  allowed.- SO. 
Isda  Famese,  (nobably  (he  site  of  the  capital  of 

aneieni  Veiie,  34. 
Satiaa  allies,  slate  of  the,(  U.  C.  627.)  lOa   Claim  to 

be  enrolled  as  Roman  idtizens.  136. 137. 
Ilalyy  how  possessed  during  the  Hrftt  ages  of  the 

Roman  Stale,  9.    Its  limits  in  those  limea,  34. 

Rooiana  become  enliie  mastcts  of,  60. 


Jomii.  temple  of  shnl,  40,407.434. 
Jer«8iifejtl,city  oil  arrival  of  Pompey  at.  167.  Siege 

of  the  temple,  ib.    Its  reduction,  ib.    Pompey 

enteis  the  Holy  of  Holies.  16a 
JThZo,  king  of  Numidia,  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  310. 
Jm^o,  HyreaiiU3  and  Anatobuhis  contend  top  the 

EOverei|rnly  of,  167.    Pompey  subdues  Juden, 

and  reslnrra  liyrcanus,  ib.,  ICo.    See  Jerusalem. 
Jueurf^  joins  the  Ramans  ^lalMSI  the  NumaDtiaas, 

§7.    As|>irpB  to  Ihe  king<lom  of  Numidia,  108. 

Cuts  off  his  brothers  Iliempsal  and  Adherbal,  ib. 

Is  supposed  10  bribe  the  Roman  Senate,  109. 

He  endeavourB  10  treat  with  them.  ib.    Appears 
il  Rome,  110.    Is  dismiBeeu  from 


,  ib.    I 


id  byMetelius,  111.  Flics  to  Matiritanin. 
IIS.  IS  oreicohie  by  IiTarius,  114.  Seized  by 
Bncchiia,  and  dehvered  up  to  tlie  Romans,  iS. 
Is  bruiight  to  Rome,  aniHcll  to  perish  in  a  dun- 

i&  dai^lerof  Julius  Cresar,  is  manied  mPom' 
pey,  193.    Her  death,  234. 

daughter  of  Octavius.  is  mnrt^ed,  Isl,  lo  Mar- 

eelluB.  433 ;  Mil/,  to  Agrippa,  4S7 ;  and  3^^,  to 
Tiberius,434.    Merdebanchoriesand  e!ile,440. 


tiirins.  Of  stnall  statraofLatium,  aecountoflhe,  3. 

Lam  n/Ten  Tables.    See  DfCemoirs. 

Lesion,  Roman,  accoimtof  ihearrangcnieiitoriho, 
31.  Diflerence  between  the  legion  described  by 
PolybiuB,  and  that  of  Cissir,  ib.  (Wote.)  Com- 
pared with  IheGrecian  Ph»lani,63.  Augment- 
ed. 73. 


l£ntului,  PubliuB  ComeliuB,  prffilor.  his  consfoiaey 
in  favour  of  Catiline,  175.  Detected,  il).,  176. 
Put  to  death,  177. 

Lepidui.  M.  ^Emilius,  elected  consul,  147.  Sea 
outfor  hisprovinceofTransal[«neGaul,ib.  Ar 
nves  in  Italy  widi  his  army;  but  ta  routed,  148, 
Flies  10  Sardinia,  where  he  dies,  ib. 

Marcus  jEmilius,  names  Cwsar  dictator 

275.  Sharesthefbrtunesof  Antony.  331.  Forms 
a  coaUtion  with  him,  349.  Is  denounced  as  an 
enemy  by  Ihe  Senate,  ib.  The  sentence  reveiv 
ed,  3S4.  Forms  a  confederacy  with  Antony  and 
Octnvius,  355.  Becomes  the  tool  of  these  leaders, 
ib.,  356,  Is  oyerloc^ed  in  a  new  partition  of  the 
emnire,  369.  Adheres  to  Octavius,  373.  Is  sent 
to  AfiicB,  OS  ffovemor,  376.  Claims  Sicily.  386. 
Is  su[^anie<r  in  the  command  of  the  army,  ib. 
Retires  to  Italy,  387.    His  death,  434. 

Lex  Canuleia  pMsed,  2" 

berius  Gracchus.  93.   Cari 

Tribonia  adopted,  77. 

Sempronia  passed,  95.    Revived,  103. 


(I  proposed.  37.    Revived  by  Ti- 


CffiijIiaD 


[1,104. 


Didia,  133 

Falcidia.  380. 

Libo,  Scriboniiis,   entertains   prelensiuiis    I 

throne  of  CKsar,  456. 
IJdnian  law.    See  lex  Idcima. 

Macedonians,  731    Is  partial^  defeated,  il 
iurii™,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  70. 
liliiE,  in  the  Roman  outworks,  whal,  241,  S- 
liiie  of  Ihe  Roman  army,  288. 
lileratare,  first  dawning  of.  among  the  Ronu 

Patronized  by  Mebcoi        "" 

*  ■    Drusillo,  is  m-irri 

,381.    Her  zeal 

.-..Tiberius,  435,  444.    Her  death.  468. 
Uvilla  is  married  to  Drusus,  464.     Unites  with  Se- 

jaiiits  in  poisoning  her  hnaband,  ib.    The  crime 

LnlUiis  is  defeated  by  the  German 

Laciillaa,  consul,  is  opposed  n>  i 

Defeats  his  army,  ib.    Totally 


Milh 


Armenia,  and  defeata  Tigranes, 
168.    Invests  Tigranocerla,  ib.    Routs  the  Ar- 

breaksoutin  the  Roman  army,  159.  LuculUi'a 
superseded  by  Pompey,  164.  Obtains  a  Iriumph 
at  Rome,  131. 


Macedcma,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  75.  The 
crown  claimed  by  Andriscus,  84,  Macedonia 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  ib.    See  Ptrseus, 


Macemu,  Cains  Cilniua,  becomes  of  the  counrll  of 
Octavios,  370.  (iisnts  his  proteeiion  lo  Vii^l. 
ih.  (A'flte.)  Pretides  in  the  administniiion  at 
Rome,  399.  Dissuades  Octaviua  from  reeigniiia 
Ihe  sovereignty,  4ia    Death  and  character,  ^& 

M^ua.  Sp.  is  put  lo  death,  S3. 

^antiiia  (CafhtoUnus)  defends  the  capitol  again^c 
the  Gauls,  35.  Accused  ofaspiring  m  regdl  dig- 
nity, 36;  and  putto  death,  37^ 


sul,  reduc 


le  Galuti 


8.69. 


MarrtHus,  Marcus  Claudius,  consul,  defeali 

niLal  at  Nola,  91. 
Miu^iis  Clandius,  proposes  to  recall  Cwsnr 

from  Gaul, 9J5.    Againurges(herecall,351.35i 
Caius  Claudius,  elected  to  the  lonsul- 

ship,  251,  '  Dehyers  his  sword,  as  consul,  into 

the  hands  of  Pompey,  355, 
sues  for  BIB  consulate  ten  years  beftitf 

Ihe  legal  age.  434.    Holds  llie  ofEce  of  Eedile,  ib 


i^vGoot^lc 


■W3,  Caiiw,  hia  first  appearance,  107.  Is  eleeleil 
iQgul,  1]2.  Admils  iieceaRiloua  ojlizciia  inb> 
ifi  legions,  ib.  Prosecutes  tlie  war  against  Ju- 
^nt-mb.  DefeBlBhim,lI4.  k  re^^lecled  con- 
il,  U5.  Returns  in  triumph  to  Home.  ib.  Sels 
It  for  GduI,  116.    la  elected  consul  s 


;,  118;  and  a  fourth ,_.      

TisiDn  of  the  barbarians.  119.  Is  elected  consul 
Sw  ilie  fifth  lime,  ib.  Aseistg  Catulus  in  routine 
the  baiterians,  ib.  Has  a  triumph  along  wilH 
Catulue,  1^.  Elected  consul  lor  the  siitli  time, 
ib.  Unites  his  interest  to  that  of  the  thbune  Sa- 
luminus,  ib.  Acts  in  concert  with  PubliiH  Snl- 
piciua,  ISO.  Leaves  Rome  upon  Ihe  arrival  of 
SvUn,  ib,.  131,  Returns,  and  joins  himself  to 
7ama.  135.  Is  admiued  into  liome,  ib..  13&. 
Horrid  scetiea  of  murder  which  follow,  ib.  He 
fflsumes  the  office  of  consul,  ib.    His  death,  136. 

,  the  younger,  omoses  Sylla,  138. 139.    Is 

dileated  at  Pneneete.  ib.    Kills  hiniBel£  140. 
Hbn,  Publius  Virgins,    gee  Vir^Uiai. 
ManeWee,  city  of,  invested  by  Cssar,  245.    Defeat 
of  -he  Morseillian  fleet.  269, 273.    Progress  of 
the  liege  of  Marseilles,  374.    Secoitd  naval  de- 
ieat,ib.    The  city  yielded  up  lo  Cieeer,  2T9. 
3foM£fCflAZ  Joins  the  Roman  army  in  Africa  against 
the  &(r£hngiulon8,65.    Disposaeaaes  Sypbox,  and 
aseenJs  the  Numidian  throne,  96.    Aiterwards 
withdiaws  from  the  Roman  interesl.  8S. 
Maatacn  ordered  \m  ^lla,  140.     By  Octavius, 

Antonj,  and  Lepidua,  356,  357. 
JUeauni'js.  Cniiis,  forges  an  edict  of 


See  Crasaus. 

■  spured  between  the  Car- 

ind  Romans,  37. 

MiodoniiuE,  Quinlus  Cscilius,  ordered 

leo  til  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 

Saved  liy  the  ituerpositioik  of  another  iti- 

-.-iinidicus.  Q.  Cscilias,  is  elected  consul. 
Ill,  DereaisJugurihain Alrico.ib.  Opposestlie 
bclion  of  Mnriug  and  Sataminua,  and  is  ibreer' 
into  eiile,  1S3.  Recalled  by  the  Roman  pec 
pie,  123 ;  oind  oeain  elected  to  the  consulate,  ib 

l>iug,Q.C^ilius,joins8ylla,13a   Defeats 

Hie  army  of  Carbo.  139.  Is  elected  cotvnil,  143. 
Conducts  the  war  ogainsl  Serlorius.  149.  The 
war  successfully  terminated,  ib.  Obtains  a  tri- 
umph, 156. 

Creiicus,  Q.  Cfficiliua,  is  raised  to  the  con- 
sulate. 157.  Sets  out  tor  the  island  of  Crete,  ib. 
Reduces  the  Cretans,  164.  Obtains  a  triumph 
St  Rome,  ISI. 

Jiepos,  the  tribune,  proposes  to  invite  Pom- 

pey  and  his  ormy  ""  "  '"'      "'         "    " 


Milo.  tribune,  prosecutes  Cloilius  lor  his  crimes, 
201.  Opposes  the  election  of  Clodius  as  ledile. 
209.  Is  accused  by  Oodius,  but  acquitted,  ib. 
Is  tried  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  234.  Is  con- 
demned, and  retires  to  Marsdlles,  235.  At- 
tempts to  take  possession  of  Capua,  291. 

MmaH'is  Rufus  opposes  Hanniba).  49, 

MUhrido'es.  Wng  oT  Pontus,  involves  himself  in  a 
war  vrith  the  Romans,  129, 130,  Orders  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens  m  Asia, 


treats  with  Sylla.  136. 137. 
prepares  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  148.  E 
■blares  war.  and  takes  possesuon  of  Cappadoi 
andFlirygia.  151.  Overruns  Bilhynia.  152.  Ln 
sioge  to'Sie  town  of  Cyzicus,  ib.    His  army 


destroyed  or  dispeised.  ib.  CoUecla  a  new  ai. 
my,  ib.  la  totally  routed  by  Lucullus,  153,  Or 
dcishis  women  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.  Ilisflishl 
to  Armenia,  ib.  Again  makes  head  against  iha 
Romans.ieO.    IsroutedbvPompej,165.    Formi 

Elans  to  renew  the  war.  IBS.    Puts  a  period  lo 
is  life,  ib.    His  character,  169. 
JIfuns  Sacer,  seceeraon  of  a  great  body  of  Ple- 
beians to  Ae,  15. 

luTiaaius,  the  Roman  consul,  reduces  Corinth,  85. 
Fundi,  battle  of  315. 


■bed  1^  the  Ro- 
the  faction  of  Tiberius 


ugniy,  477 
death,  ib. 


See  Tibetivi. 
■bus,  succeeds  to  the  so- 
477.    His  weakness  and  folly,  ib. 


Netvii 

pose  Ciess 
^SHe^  and  Comi 
Nanias,  Sufenas,  elected  tribune,  but  slain  by  the 

faction  of  Satuminus,  121. 
Norhanui.  C.  Junius,  craisul,  defeated  by  Sylk^  139. 

Kills  himselfi  141. 
Nvmnnlla,  in  Spain,  obstinate  resistance  made  by 

the  inliabitanta  against  the  Romans,  86.    Siege 

of  this  suiMigliold,  87.    Its  reduction  by  famine, 

Ntamdia.  (See  Sjpliox.)  Contest  lor  the  crown 
of,  108.  (See  Jugiirlia.)  Kumidio  becomes  a 
Roman  province,  310. 


Onrtj,  sacrednesa  of,  omong  the  Romans,  77. 

Oclania.  is  married  to  Mark  Antony.  377.  She  goes 
to  Greece  lo  meet  her  huabaiid,  391.  Antony 
forbids  her  advance,  ib.  Her  prudent  conduci, 
392.    Her  death.  436. 


.    Assumes 

Caesar's  name  and  dcsignadoti,  ib.  Arrives  hi 
Rome,  ib.  Holds  a  conference  vtith  Antony,  ib. 
335.  Declares  agamsl  him,  337.  Advances  lo 
Rom!',ib.  Hissiluation  nndaddress.338.  Named 
iffopi«lor.  313.  Marches  against  Antony,  314. 
Antony  is  defeated.  347.  Sues  for  the  office  ol 
consul,  350.  A  deputation  of  soldiem  demand 
Iho  consulate  for  bun,  3£il.  It  is  granted,  ib.  He 
enters  Rome  with  his  army,  353.  Enters  on 
office,  353.  RspE^  the  acts  of  attainder  against 
Anmny  and  LejMdus,  35i.  Has  an  interiiew 
wiih  these  leadets.  and  Gimia  a  coaliiion  iiiih 
lhem,355.  They  concert  a  list  of  p 

He  passes  into  Greece  aeamslGr _.. 

sius,  364.  Tries  to  provoke  a  general  ei.^..^. 
ment,  ib..  367.  Totally  defeats  the  lepuliiicnn 
anny,  ib.  Makes  a  new  partition  of  the  empire 
with  Antony,  3G9.  Seta  out  for  Rome,  ib.  Ilis 
arrival.  370.  Connives  at  the  exceaes  oflii"  Jol- 
diery,  ib.,  371.  Takes  the  field  against  Antonius 
ttie  consul,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  ih 
Shuts  up  Antonius  m  Perueia,  373.  Dreadiiil 
ex-cuiions  which  follow,  ib.    Forms  with  Anio. 


IS  and  Cos- 


eludes  a  □valy  of  peace  wilh  Sextua  Pompeni! 
3T7— 319.  Repudialea  hia  wife  Scribonia,  ani 
marries  Livja  Druailla,  381.  Renews  the  wa 
wilh    SeituB,    ib.     la   defeated    by  him,   38£ 


His  U 


defeated  and  di 


^ed,384.    He 


tahee  Myue, 

Pompeiu?,  ib.  He  beeoraes  masier  ol  Sicily, 
ib.  Stiipe  Lepidue  of  liis  shttre  of  llie  sove- 
reignl)^,  ilt  Amoiinl  of  hie  fbrcea,  36T.  Mucin- 
ous spirit  among  them  quelled. 


__ .1,  397.    Tolally  defeats  ,, 

39B.  Conrinues  to  reside  some  time  in  Asia.  399. 
Is  met  at  Bi^indusium  by  (he  aeiiale  and  maeis- 
trat«e,  ib.  Seta  out  for  Egypt,  ib.  Defeats  the 
enemy,  401.  Has  an  iiiteniew  wilh  Cleopatra, 
40S.  Recunia  la  Rome,  409.  Hn  three  tri- 
umphs, ib-  Appropriales  eicluravely  to  himself 
the  tide  of  Imperalor,  411.  Holdsa  consultation 
with  Agrippa  and  MfEcenos  about  resigning  the 
BOTereigncy,  ib.,  418.  Purges  the  senale  of  ob- 
nodoua  membeis,  ib.  His  pretended  resignation 
of  the  sovereignty.  413-415.  Agrees  to  con- 
tinue to  bold  a  share  of  the  government,  416. 
The  Bonate  bestow  on  him  DheOtle  of  Augustus, 

417.  His  pohtical  eslaolishnient  as  emperor.il 

418.  Ilia  domeatic  establiahmen^  419.  Exte 
of  tua  empre.  ib,  4S0.  His  fiimil}'  and  coii. 
42S.  Passes  into  Gaul,  tutd  afterwarda  resid 
some  time  in  Spain,  433.  His  illneas  and  rec 
very,  435.  i  Sets  out  tor  Egypt.  427.  Returns 
Rome,  439.  Reforms  the  Bat  of  senatora.ib.  Re- 
peats the  farce  of  a  resignation,  ib.  Revives  the 
law  lor  encouraging  marriage,  430, 431.  Spends 
two  years  in  Gaul,  433.  Returns  to  Rome,  433. 
Alts  as  principal  mourner  at  the  funeral  of 
Agrippa,  434.  Assumes  the  title  of  Flatnen  Di- 
alts,orPfies[of  Jupiter, 436.  Resumes  '•■-  ""- 
vemment  lor  ten  yeais  more.  437.  Maki 
vations  reapecti^  criminal  (rials,  ib.,  438.  Re- 
itsstimes  the  office  of  ordinary  consul,  440. 
Batiishes  his  daughter  Julia,  ib.  Again  resumes 
lhegovenimentfortenyeaniloi^r,441.  Begins 
to  languish  and  decay,  443,  Builds  an  imperial 
DUUiBion  on  the  Palatine  hill,  ib.  Is  ihrown  into 
alarm  and  dejection,  445,  416.  His  amusements 
in  hia  old  age,  447.    Enters  on  a  fifth  period  of 


Pdofiuin,  the  height  on  which  the  Romans  first 
look  post,  1 1. 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  named  (o  the  ronsiilate,  341. 
Marches  towards  Gaul,  34T.  Is  wounded,  ib. 
Dies,  348. 

Parthians,  are  invaded  by  the  Romans  under  Cras- 
aus,  223.  Pariiallj-  defrai  Crnssije,  230.  Pass 
the  Eupiirates.  to  etpel  the  Romans  from  Syria, 
252.  Are  routed  by  Coius  Cassias,  ib.  Again 
invade  and  overrun  Syria,  379.  Are  defrated 
I?  Ventidius,  ih.  Cnt  oiT  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Antony,  389.    Their  ulUinminan  method  of  car- 

S'ng  on  war,  ib..  390.  {JVb/e.)  They  send  a  re- 
enCK  to  the  Romana  respecting  (lie  anccesraon 
to  the  ^rone  of  Parthia,  423. 
PafriciaTis  and  Plebeians,  divi«on  of  the  Roman 
people  mto,  11.  The  Patricians  berame  poaaess- 
ed  of  a  ccmplete  Briatoerapy,  14.  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  frequently  stood  in  the  relation  of  cre- 
ditor and  debUir,  as  well  as  of  patron  and  client. 


ib.    iNeU)    The  Patricians  necessitated  to  ad 

mil  the  Plebeians  mto  several  of  iheir  rights  and 

privileges,  until  the  distinction  of  Patrician  and 

Plebeian  becomes  merely  nominal,  16, 81,  SS,  23, 

27,  28.    See  Plfheiaas. 
Patrmsand  Clients,  diatmctionE  among  the  origina' 

Romana.  11. 
Paiilm,  L.  Emilius,  elertcd  to  the  oonBulship,  49 

Takes  the  tield  against  Hamubal,  ib.    Is  slain  ai 

the  battle  of  Canoe,  50. 
EiniliuB,  son  of  the  former,  eleeted  consul 

74.    Piosecutesthe waragainstPerseua,ib.   Dt- 

feala  him  M  Pydna,  ib. 
Pedius,  q,  named  consul,  353.    Moves  and  carres 

a  repeal  of  the  act  of  altaindci  against  Antiny 

and  Lepidua,  354.    Dies.  356, 
Peneua,  action  on  the,  73. 
Ferseiis,  eon  of  Philip,  ascends  the  throne  of  Mice 

donia.  71.    Prepares  to  osaert  ibe  indcpendsncc 

oi    liajtingdom,  73.    Parlialiy  defeata  th(  Ro- 


,    Cffers 


with  then  . 

*  routed  at  Pydm,  7£ 


Hiiu  imien  prisoner,  ib. 
Peruiia,  in  Italy,  siege  of,  373. 
Pareius,  apjxnnted  one  of  Pompey's  lieuteiants  in 

Spain,  266.    His  fidelity  and  attochmml,  3T1. 

He  is  obliged  lo  capitulate  to  Cffsar,  2T1 
PerraiUus,  his  satire  apiJicable  to  the  cotrt  of  the 

Roman  Eraperois,  478. 
Phalanx.  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  le- 

■famaee)  invades  Armenia,  296.  Deleats  Domi- 
lios  Calvinus,  ib.    Allacks  Casar,  b.l  is  routed. 

'hilip.  King  of  Macedonia,  unilea  wiih  the  Canhn- 
^niani  againet  the  Romans.  51-  Makes  peace 
with  the  Romans.  55 ;  but  furniahts  assistance  to 
the  Carthaginians,  ib.  Attacks  Athens.  61.  la 
defeated  near  Phera  in  Theasalf,  63.  Obliged 
to  accept  of  the  terms  of  the  Roiiatis.  63.  Joins 
the  Romans,  67.    Hia  death,  71. 

PMlippl.  battle  ot;  368. 

Pufna.    SeePydim. 

"irates,  their  numbers  and  audati^  in  the  Italian 
seas,  160.    Are  dispersed  and  ruined  by  Fom- 

iso,  Calpumius,  the  consul,  his  campaign  against 
Jugunha.  109,  Hia  treaty  nilh  thm  prince,  ib. 
His  succcEa  in  Macedonia.  118. 

appointed  governor  of  Syria,  459.    Is  tried 

lor  the  murder  caGemianiciis,  ib.  Puts  himself 
to  death.  461. 

Plancuj  marches  to  the  anpriort  of  Lepidua  against 
Antony.  346.  Retreats,  349.  Joins  the  party  of 
the  Triumvirate.  354-    la  named  consul,  360. 

Plautius.  the  tribune,  obtains  the  enactment  of  se- 
veral useful  laws,  128. 

Plebeians  held  m  abject  degradation  by  the  Palri- 


establiehed.  1 
lend  their  powers,  21-  Are  found  entided  to 
enact  laws,  ib.  Procure  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  against  their  intennarriage  with  the  nobles. 
22.  Obtain  a  right  to  be  elected  MiUlaryTri 
bunes  with  consular  power,  ib. ;  aflcrn'ards,  to 
be  elected  consuta,  27;  and,  at  hist,  fill  all  the 
officeaofSlatealongwiththePBlriciiuia,2a  See 
Pitfrioons. 

P&Biinius,  his  fn«at  abuse  of  power  at  Locri,  54. 
la  ordered  prisoner  to  Home,  55. 

PiUJEv  of  the  Romans,  70,  85. 

Polybius,  the  historian,  a  prisoner  in  Italy  for  se- 
venteen years,  84. 

Pompey,  Ciieius,  (aurnamed  the  Rreai.l  bjrlh  of, 
118.    Joins  himself  to  Sylla,  138.    Quells  tl,rj 


distnrbanrcs  in  S'rily.  141.  Finiahca  Oie  war  in 
Afiica.  143.  Itelurns  lo  Rome,  and  oblaine  a 
triumr^.  144.  Is  pronDunFed  iJie  Great  by  Sylla. 
lb.  His  desire  of  personfll  conaderoiion.  ib.  U 
■cm  to  Spain,  149.     lapHrltallydefealesd.ib.    Bu 

laina  a  [riumpli  at  Rome,  156.  Pfocurea  his 
election  as  cnieiil  slong  with  Craeaiis,  ib.  His 
dsporlmeat  an  a  privalc  citizen,  157.  Hia  die 
Bimalutjan.  IBl.  (See  Calvlua,  Liilalhia,  Gobi 
nias.)  Is  invested  with  the  siipretne  cooiinand 
ever  all  tlie  fleets  atid  armies  of  the  Republic  tor 
three  j^eani,  163.  Appointed  lo  supersede  Lu- 
collns  in  l'ontus,&c.  164.  Roula  the  army.of 
Alitliridaler^  165.  Marches  into  Syria,  16T 
Takes  poatesiuon  of  Jerusalem,  ib.,  163.  Be 
rieges  anil  reduces  the  Temple,  ib.  Entere  the 
Holy  of  Jloliea,  ib.    Sets  out  for  Europe,  169 


Vi  d  first  appointed,  431.  Assume 
j-al  f  he  sovpreiaiity  of  the  empire, 
n  bfOk    by  Gaiha,  but  succeeded  hy 

id  order  in  the  otiginal  Rdmsn  Ic 

P  srrrphan  -ta  of  this  name  and  practice,  141 
Poa  pans  fSy!la,ib.  Of  thesecond  Trium 
■uu      Oi  \ntony,  and  Lepidus,  356— 3a& 

US  IS  he  flnlpfeieinn  consul,  38. 

tc     ar       gui    fthefirH(,3T.    Termination, 38. 
O  |in   f  h      cond,  48.  (See  Haan^al.   Sdpio 


F     crple 
g»     31 


P^. 


Its  CO 


n.  99.    Commi 
■    ■  n,83. 


,t  Rome 


Hia 


C,    5. 
f  EfHruE,  marches  an  army  ii 

b     3i      Leaves   Italy,  and    relui 


ihes;  leader 

Elected  to  the  consulate  the  second 

Secures  to  himself  the  province 


196     Is  vested  w...  ,. 

Visits  Cieaar  at  Lucra,  vi . 

ifederaey,  Sll. 
— J  .^_g  214.    1 

dy.  \b.  Hia  in- 
trigues at  Rome,  220.  Dealhorjulia,S24.  Pro- 
msal  to  name  him  Dictator,  ^8.  He  marries 
Cornelia,  231.  Is  named  sole  consul,  233.  His 
c(HidTict~  235.  Renewal  of  his  goverrunent  in 
Spain  lor  otlicr  five  years,  ib.  Assumes  Melel- 
Ins  Scipio  ibr  his  CDlIeague  in  the  consulate,  344. 
His  jealou^  of  Cteaer,  249.    Is  invested,  by  the 


the  office  of.  S3. 


js  jealou^  of  Crs 
enate,  writh  the  ff 
(reaaury  eiid  lotcea 
toCapnaoD  ' 


^r  the 


tepubhc,  857.  Re- 
lofCessarloRome, 
3S9.  Falls  back  to  Br"ulidusium,261.  EmbarkF 
for  Epirus.  263.  The  army  of  Pompey  m  Spain 
is  subdued  by  Cffisar,  272.3T3.  Pompey  gatkert 
a  large  fo.-ce  in  the  East,  277;  and  collecis  s 
fleet,  ib.  Chooses  a  dilatory  n-ar,  S9L  Sur 
nrlseii  and  carries  one  of  Caear's  stations,  S84 
Defeats  him,  286.  Directs  his  march  lomnrdt 
Thessalv.  ib.    ELncamps  near  the  village  of  Phar- 


Baliis.  287. 


Flies 


I  of  Pompey  the  Gret 


order  of  Pio 

Pompea,  Cnsus,  eldest  son 
hKufe  an  army  in  Spain, 
314.    Is  defeated  andsla-.  -.- 

Sestus,  younger  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

holds  out,  m  the  province  of  Sicily,  a™nst  ■"-  - 
usurpations  of  the  second  triumvirate.  361.  ( 
culalea  on  securing  thtf  possesaions  of  Sicily  i  . 
Sanlinia,  373,  Joins  himself  to  Antony,  379. 
Blocks  up  the  ports  of  Italy.  377.  la  invited  to  a 
personal  conference  with  Octavius  and  Antony, 
lb. ;  which  ends  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  379.  He 
returns  to  Sicily,  ib.  Prepares  (or 
Octavius,  381.  Dcicats  him  at  sea,  383.  Is  de- 
feated m  his  turn  by  Agrippa,  3S1.    Destroy  the 

tally  defeated  by  Agrippa,  385.  Hia  flight  ic 
Lescioa.  ib.  He  sues  for  protection  from  Antony, 
390.    la  refuaed.  and  pat  U  death.  391. 

Ptmlus,  kingdom  oi:    See  SlW>ridnle». 

Porda,  the  daughter  of  Cnco,  and  wiie  of  Brunts,    ! 
her  resolution  and  constancy.  333.  Herdeath,369. 

Triffea,  or  governor  of  a  province,  first  appointed. 


RiAirias,  Cajus,  Is  active  in  suppressing  the  faction 
of  Saturninus,  193.  Brought  lo  trial  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  death  of  Saturniniis,  173.  The 
trial  put  of^  and  the  prosecution  dropt,  173. 

Regvlua,  Atihus,  the  consul,  is  made  a  captive  in 

SfUgian,  state  of)  among  the  original  Romans,  13, 

SevibilitmB  in  the  Roman  state:  change  from  a  mo- 
narchy lo  a  republic,  13.  From  a  repubhc  to  an 
empire,  311—318. 

Rkadea.  island  of.  is  reduced  by  Cas^iis,  363. 

RAone,  passaee  of  tl"  ■--" — '■*--'* 


)uiIduu(of  The  city,  26.  Streets  first  paved  vrith 
stone.  76.  Rome  taken  by  Sylla.  131.  The  city 
invested  by  Cinna  and  Marius,  135j  capitulates, 
ib.    The  Capitol  accidenlally  burned  down,  139. 


pT^edas  Annons. duties  of  thisi 
of  the  olR..; 


asional  of 


The  great  common  seiveis  cleansed,  and  public 
boibs  BStaUishod,  393.  394.  The  city  adorned 
by  many  pohtie  bnildinga.  434.  Is  overflowed 
by  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  443. 

RtiUiis,  ServiliuB,  tribune,  proposea  hia  agrarian 
law,  171.    Rejected,  172. 

Rutitiia.  P.  retires  in  eiile  lo  Smyrna,  126. 


(iimiiUM.  Apuleins.  the  tribune,  is  elected  to  the 
)flice  of  tribune,  131.  Propoaea  several  popular 
lets,  ib.    la  elected  tribune  a  thud  lime,  122. 


Pr<elor.  iosti 
to  the  Patt 
pomied,  3i 


flSa.  Confinpd 
;r.  lb.  A  second  poelor  op- 
imber  of  prffitors  augmented 

pass  through  the  ofiiee,  in 

hereditary  title,  3S3 


and  embstte  for  Etmria,  i1 
bal  on  the  Ticinus.  where  I 
ib.    la  joined  by  hia  colica 


Meets  Han 
miry  is  defeali 
Jempromus,  a 


119  amv  lb      rhe  Romara  defeated,  47.    See 

isin  M^cmas.  Puhlina  Cornelius,  son  ( 
former,  makes  his  appearance,  52.    Ib  appoinled 
10  the  chief  command  of  the  acmy  in  Spain,  53. 


the 


Invests  Tunis  and  Ulica,  ib.  Raises  the  Block- 
ade, and  advances  lo  [he  plain  of  Ziuna,  57. 
Holda  a  personal  conference  with  Hannibal,  ib. 
G^na  a  complete  viccoty  al  Zama.  5S;  and  dic- 
tates lerms  of  peace  10  (he  Cartbasinians,  ST 
Receisesthetilioor4/Vican«s.65.  Passea  inl 
Aaia  ngainal;  Antioehua,  6S.  Defeats  tiie  forces 
of  Asia,  ib.    IHes  in  a  species  of  volnnlajy  eiile, 

Asiatiens,  Lucius  Cornelius,  brolhei  of 

Afticanus,  is  elected  consul,  6S.  Totally  de- 
feats Antiofthus  in  Aua,  ib. 

Pubhii8jEmilianus,8onof^niiIiiisPeuliis, 

and  adoptet!  grandson  of  Africanus,  is  apwinled 
la  the  chief  command  agaitigtCanhOGC,^    Re- 

d"cc9  C'anhnge,  83.    Is  ar— ---■—- -■^-  "' 

tians  in  Spain,  87.    Subdi 


St  the  Num< 


the  Licinian  law,  97.    Kis  death, 

Nasiiai.    See  A'oaiea. 

Cornelius  Mote!lu!i,  son  nf  Nnsica,  becomes 

the  oollccg«e  of  Pompey  in  the  consulate,  S)4 
Commands  the  main  boifv  of  the  army  oi  ^1R^ 
»alia.a88.    Flies  to  Africa,  r"      "  ■    ■ 

army  of  the  republic  there,  ^d.    Is  rie: 
Ciesat  at  Thapaus,  306,  307.    He  Idlli 


310. 
Segra,  or  Sicoris.  camntugn  of 

366--S73. 
SeTonus,  .£hua.  his  mission  to  the 


Cffisar  on  the. 


, _ in  amlKguous  an- 
swer, ib,  lleceires  the  highest  marks  of  bvour 
from  Tiber! IB.  469.  The  Empeiw,  boireTer,  re- 
solves on  his  r;un.  ib.  Dennunoes  him  to  the 
Senate  as  guilty  of  treason,  470  ,■  who  condemn 
him  .'0  death,  4il.    Cmel  Ihls  of  his  mfani  chil. 


bal,  46.    Is  dftfearcil  liy  the  Carthaginians,  47. 

.  the  Ilomaii  proconsul,  defeated  in 

^paln  by  the  natives,  64.  Ilis  death,  ib. 
rmie,  account  of  the.  under  the  monarchy,  ]]. 
Under  the  atisloctacy,  IJ.  Restorctl  afler  the 
usurpation  ol'the  der-emvmi,  31.  Review  of  the 
conatitntion  of  the  Ssimie,  2S.  Eitent  of  their 
powers.  29.  InBiience  ns  adminiatralorB  of  the 
treasury.  30.  CNn'e.)  Secrecy  and  despatch  of 
thi^  Senate,  79.  Character  of:  91.  The  Senate 
re-Jncod  to  a  mere  fiirni,  131.  Regains  the  as- 
cendant, 133.  Senate-bouBO  burned  by  the  peo- 
ple, 233.  The  Senate  leaves  Rome,  m  Is  re- 
presented at  ThflBsalonica.  377.  Account  oflhe 
Senate  which  mot  at  Utica,  298.  The  Senate 
comes  to  be  entirely  nindellod  by  Augustus,  429. 


1  decav.  483.    Fines  foi 
non.atiendance  increased.  436.    Complete  de- 
gradation of  the  Senate,  473. 
.Srrforius,  harbours  the  Mntinn  party  tn  Spoiii, 
143.    Delbals  Pompey,  149.    Is  betrayed  and  as- 


e  (inl  plebeian  r^sed  to  the 


of  a  passage  in  his  Ireatit^e  3C 

;  of  the  slaves  in,  88.    Another  revolt 
imes  the  refuge  of  Pompeius  Sesms 
ipaign  of  Octavius  in,  3S4,  385. 
Siiwr,  firet  corned  by  the  Ronuuis,  (U.  C.  485)  33. 


_aughicr  of  Hasdrubal,  stipulates  with 

3  king  of  Numidia,  (o  aid  the  Carlhaginians,  55 

milcar  ibnaa  a  settlement  in  Spain,  ib.  (See 
IlaiiTiibaL)  Semproniua  the  proconsul  defeated 
in  Spain,  64.  Progress  of  (he  Romans  in  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  69,  70.  Farther  progress,  86 
Kvjded  mto  Western  and  Eastern  provinces,  ib. 
Reduction  ofLusitania,  Ae  western  province,  ib., 
and  of  Numanlia,  a  principal  stronghold  in  (he 
eastern  province.  88,  Pompey  sent  against  Ser 
lorius  in  Spain,  149.  (See  Sertoriiia.)  Smte  of 
Spain  under  the  government  of  Pompey.  3(i6 
Several  warlike  cantons  retain  their  uidepen 

J .05     ^^  reduced,  ib.    Spain  is  sepa 

ree  govemmenls,  434. 
ler  oT  the  revolted  gladiators,  defeats 
the  Roman  eonaula,  155-    Is  routed,  and  hinieelf 
killed  by  Crassua,  ib. 

Stimali,  in  Roman  outworks,  vhat,  S43. 

StdcSt  account  of  their  principles,  J79- 

Srmio.  CneiiB  Pompeius,  holds  a  triumph,  129. 

StUpiaiu,  consul,  is  sent  to  the  relief  of  Ail>ciu',  69 

Publius,  tribune,  his  torbiilent  charade  ,■, 

130.    His  death,  131. 
iumpdiary  la\vs  of  the  Romans,  remarks  on  !he. 
76.    These  Inwa  revived,  90.    Further  account 
of  them.  118.    Sumptuary  regulations  of  Juiiiis 


a.  the  qi 


thridatcs,  ill.  Is  recalled,  130.  Marciiee  ... 
hostile  manner  to  Rome.  131.  Takes  the  ci 
ib.  Sets  out  for  Asia.  132.  Takes  Athens,  i; 
Defeats  the  army  of  Mithridales,  neai  Cheron< 
lb. ;  and  again,  at  Orchonienos.  134.  Receivt 
thesubmiratonof Mi(hridatea,13T.    Selt      "  " 


Defeats 


the 


fot 


foans  Maiii 
the  Marian  . 
masacre,  ib.  Procures  his  m 
lor,  141.  His  poUcy,  142.  Relbmia  in  tlie  com- 
monwealth introduced  byhim,  ib.,  143,  Holds 
triumphs,  ib.  Resigns  (he  diclatorship,  144.  His 
character,  &c.  ih.  Death,  145;  and  oltseqiiics, 
ib.  His  character  contrasted  with  that  of  Julius 
Caisar,  318. 

SgjAar,  ku^  of  Numidia.  jiuns  uith  the  Carllisgi- 
nians,  56.    Loses  his  throne,  ib. 
SPjIus,  Mountains  of    Bee  Sipylus. 

SijTia  becomes  a  Roman  province,  167-  The  de- 
pendencies of  Judea  and  Celosyria  onneiFd  to 
11,168.  Is  mvaded  hy  the  Parthlans,  379-  Thpy 
are  defeated,  ib.    See  AjUiocJiinL    CrassaiL   l)^- 


,  twelve,  of  the  Roman  law,  prepared  byth 
Jucemviis,  SO,    Remarks  on  (he  clause  by  wliic 
a  father  may  sell  his  child,  ib.  [A'otc.) 
Ihpsus,  battle  of    See  Thapnir 


the,  46. 

TrdBiagea,    See  Cimbri. 

limple  at  Jerusalem,  besieged  and  reduced  by 


laGooi^le 


TtBtonei.    See  Cimbn. 
Thapmit,  battle  of,  306. 

'neaire  at  Rome,  condemned,  as  likely  to  become 
B  source  of  corraplion.  89.    Theatre  of  Pompey 

ThermapiiCe.  battle  of  in  which  Antiochus  is  de^ 

fealad  V  lie  Romans,  67. 
TheiMilj/,  rampgigii  of   Fompey  and    Cffisar   in. 


INDEX. 

federacy,Sll^  (See  Cffsc 


rimsiniMus,  lake,  47  , 

TOerius,  Claudiua  Nen 

4M.    Holds  the  o 


3  for  (he  consulate. 


o  Armenia.  4S8.  Elected 
pnetur,  VAi.  is  anvanced  iti  the  »>nfidetice  of 
the  Emperor,  434;  and  manics  his  daughter 
Julia,  its.  Retires  to  the  islaitd  of  Rhodes,  433. 
Is  re<^al]ed ;  and  is  adopted  hy  the  Emperor,  441. 
Reduces  the  barbarians  in  Dalmatia;  445.  The 
tribunitian  power  prolonged  in  his  person  for 
five  years,  447.  h  associated  witii  Aueosliis  in 
the  empire,  448.  Assumes  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 4S2.  Puts  Agrippa  b>  death,  ib.  Sends 
his  eon  Drusus  to  F4noniB,  453, 454.  Characlsr 
and  manners  of  Tiberius.  457;  also.  461—464. 
Becomes  jealous  and  distrustiiil.  ib,.  4G5.  Fixes 
bis  residence  in  the  island  of  Capres.  466-  Ac- 
ciises  Agrippina  and  her  eldest  eon  Nero  before 
the  Senate.  468.  The  Senate  banish  them.  ib. 
Tiberius  confers  the  highest  marks  of  favour  on 
S^snus,  469;  but  effects  his  ruin,  47a  His  ent- 
ity, 472,  47^  His  odious  lite  in  isivale,  ib. 
His  death,  475. 

TiUriii!  Gracdius.    See  GriKchns. 

iigraiief,  king  of  Armenia,  refuses  to  deliver  up 
Milhridates  to  the  Romans,  157.  Is  defeated  by 
LucoUus,  158-  Is  ^;ain  defeated,  ib.  Applies 
ibr  aid  to  tbe  kin^  of'Parthia,  ib.  Costs  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Pompoy,  165. 

TVoHiirv,  public,  directly  under  the  adminislralion 
of  the  Senate,  29. 

5VeABi.b«lileoflhe,47. 

Trials,  Crinnnol,  regulations  respecting.  333,  234. 
Important  innovation  by  Ausrusms.  437. 

Triarii,  liody  of  reserve,  m 


TVlies,  at 


8,11. 


original  Roman  le- 
ihis  division  of  the  Roman  clti- 


of  the  dty.  notice  of,  92. 

Triime,  the  office  of,  first  inslituled,  16.    N 
ofiteipiainad,  ib.    The  pereons  of  theTril 
held  inviolable,  ib.    Their  number  (iied  i 
ib.    Great  abuses  take  ^a«e  in  the  exerci  .  .  _ 
the  tribunitian  power,  130.    Restraints  imposed, 
143.    These  removed  by  Pompey,  156. 

Trii'Piea,  Military,  Plebeians  admitted  to  be  elect- 

IViuin/'A,  institution  and  nature  of  the,  12,  24. 
Tnumvirale,  combination  of  Cieaar.  Pompey,  a 
Craiieus,eocidled,  188.    They  renew  their  cc 


«ity  of  the 
;i)l,3&4.  Character  of 
;  Lepidiis.   OcUivtus^ 


redueed  by  Ciesar.  S48. 
Mia,  in  Africa,  besieged  hy  Ciesar.  ', 
aege  raised,  304. 


VoZeriBs,  Manius,  is  chosen  Dictator,  15. 

l-aiTo,  C.  Terentius,  elected  to  the  eonsukhip.  49 

Is  eager  lo  eive  the  Carthaginians  battle  at  Can- 

t»e,ib.    Isdefeated  SOjyethonourablyreceiyed 

at  Rome,  51. 
appointed  one  of  Fompey's  lieutenants  in 

Spain,  266. 
Yeia,  city  of,  is  beaeged  for  ten  years ;  reduced, 

and  its  citizens  enslaved,  by  the  Romans,  24. 
Feii(es,or  light-armed  infamry, 'their  service,  SI. 
rene^'um,  name  for  tbe  statutory  ct^me  of  poison 

ing.77. 
Fen/Miius,  the  Leutenani  of  Antony,  defeats  the 

Porthians,  and  expels  them  from  Syria,  379.    Is 

honoured  with  a  triumph  at  Rome.  388. 
Verdngelorix  beads  the  Gauls  in  opposing  CiEsar, 

237.    His  cavahy  is  routed  by  Cffisar,  341.    He 

Alesia,  341,  342.    Again  routed  by  Caaar,  213. 

Is  taken  and  put  todeaih,  244,  313. 
Vespasian  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  479. 
Vettins,  his  supposed  conspiracy  against  Pompey 

195.    His  death,  ib. 
Kriartu J  defends  Lusiienia  for  ten  years  against 

the  Romans,  but  is  at  last  assassinated,  86, 
YlreUias,  Pnblius  Maro,  protected  by  Mfficeiias 

370.    (A'cfc.) 

dishonour  by  Appiis  Claudius,  21. 


XoTifippHj,  the  Spartan,  totally  n 


s.  363.    The  inhabit 


Zairji.  great  battle  oC  56 


isiGooi^le 


isiGooi^le 


isiGooi^le 


isiGooi^le 


